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THE WEEK. 


In spite of the troubles in Ireland, the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Society continues to do good work. Although 
impecuniosity prevails throughout the island, the Society 
possesses a balancein the bank, and notwithstanding the hard 
times, the funds invested in Government stock have re- 
mained untouched. The meetings of the Society during 
the present year will be held in Dublin, Kilkenny, and 
Limerick. Kilkenny, it must be said, has taken more 
interest in archeology than any other town or city in 
Ireland. If, however, archeology is in any way popular 
in Ireland, it is mainly owing to the books by Mr. W. F. 
WakEMAN. But works of that kind never make a man 
rich, and like many a public servant, Mr. WAKEMAN Is com- 
pelled to apply for aid to the Literary Fund. At the request 
of the committee of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Society he has written a short biography, which is to be 
printed and circulated in behalf of his claim. Mr. WAKEMAN 
merits a pension from the State. 


THE Scottish Art Review begins the new year boldly. 
The etching by Mr. Hott, after M. Maris’s painting, is a 
gem taken from the noble catalogue dedicated to the last 
Edinburgh Exhibition. There is a gossiping article from 
the Italian upon models, and several readable articles. But 
the editor should be more careful about his foreign corre- 
spondence. The writer of the notes, on page 221, describes 
how he spent two months at a village where “the arch 
Impressionist MANET works,” and the artist’s manner of 
working is explained in detail. It will be imagined that the 
writer is being taught daily by the artist. Unfortunately 
for truth poor Epouarp MaAnet, the founder of the 
Impressionist School and the idol of M. Zora, has lain in 
his grave during more than five years, having died at the 
end of April 1883, from the effects of an operation, A 
mistake of that kind is enough to ruin an established 
journal. The only explanation we can imagine is that the 
writer is ignorant of French, and substituted MaNngr’s name 
for a different artist’s. 


Tue old masters who will be most largely exemplified in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, which opens on Monday, 
are REMBRANDT and WATTEAU. In style they were far apart, 
but in imaginativeness they had much in common. 
REMBRANDT idealised Scripture subjects, and WatTTEAU’s 
pictures are not representative of the life of his fellow 
Frenchmen. It would be risky for a modern artist to 
attempt to paint in REMBRANDT’s manner, but WATTEAU 
has supplied a good many suggestions to men who came 
after him. Among the English works there will be several 
by TuRNER, and sespecially two from the late Mr. 
MILLER’s gallery, which are in fine condition. There wili 
be in addition about seventy of TURNER’s water-colours, 
For many the principal attraction of the Exhibition will be 
the portraits by the late Frank Hott; it is not going too 


».. far to say that some among them will bear comparison with 


IL 20 ‘954 Az 


“*REYNOLDS’s noble works. 


THE glorious uncertainty of the law is exhibited in the 
second hearing of the action brought by Mr. HamILTon, a 
Glasgow architect, against a church committee. When it 
was tried before the Sheriff 'a decision was given in the 


ale a td 


success of the Exhibition. 


architect’s favour, as we reported at the time—that is to say, 
it was considered that the architect’s claim for laying out 
the site of the new church and other preliminary work was 
well founded, and was irrespective of the competition for 
the design, in which Mr. Hamiitron afterwards took part. 
The committee afterwards brought the case before the 
Sheriff-Principal, whose judgment is against the architect, 
on the ground that by sending plans in competition he 
accepted the conditions of the committee, one being that 
Mr. Hamitron would not be allowed to be a competitor 
unless he gave up his claims against the committee. The 
arrangements between the architect and the committee are 
rather puzzling. It is admitted that Mr. Hamitron did the 
work for which he seeks to be paid, and, in addition, pre- 
pared two sets of plans for which no money is claimed. 
Originally some sort of order must have been given to him, 
and, although the committee when they saw Mr. Hamiron’s 
design may not have approved of it, yet the surveying and 
preparatory plan were of use to them in demonstrating that 
they must be satisfied with a smaller building than was pro- 
posed, and the information was worth paying for. 


Tue people of Chelmsford, of which Mr. CHANCELLOR, 
architect, is mayor, are willing to set up a school of art, but 
they are impeded by the laws of the Science and Art 
Department. As no one is eligible to be a member of the 
managing committee who is a relative of any teacher or 
student who goes up for examination, the honorary 
secretary of the local science class related that, on account 
of his office, his daughter was unable to be entered for an 
examination, Probably the Chelmsford people are placing 
too rigorous an interpretation on the rule, but, if so, no 
time ought to be lost by the Department in explaining the 
official meaning attached to the words. 


In the competition for the new school in Temple 
Street for the Castleford School Board, Mr. Wittiam H. 
Tuorp, architect, of Leeds, has been successful. The 
building is intended to accommodate 500 children, viz., 
300 in the mixed school and 200 infants. ‘The style of the 
proposed school is Gothic of a Romanesque type. The 
competition for the new church at Hamstead has ended in 
favour of Mr. W. Davis, of Birmingham. The building 
will accommodate 460 worshippers at an estimated cost of 
about 3,000/. 


Ir is calculated that the number of Frenchmen who 
will exhibit in the forthcoming International Exhibition will 
be 28,000, being less than in 1878, The whole of the 
foreign exhibitors will be a little over one-half of the pre- 
ceding number, being only 15,000. Among the foreigners 
will be about 800 from this country, 1,600 from Belgium, 
and 1,000 from Italy. There will be few representatives 
of Germany, and they are likely to be confined to the 
machinery department. Examples of the industry of 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Norway, Servia, Japan, 
Siam, Persia, Egypt, Morocco, Brazil, Mexico, Bolivia, the 
United States, &c., will be shown. The arrangements are 
in so forward a state as to warrant a belief in the entire 
On February 15 the President 
of the French Republic is to make an official visit to the 
building. 
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THACKERAY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


T is often said that the revival which bears the name 
of Her Gracious Majesty Queen ANNE is to be ascribed 
to the great influence of THACKERAY. Some people are dis- 
posed to seek in literature for the Great First Cause of 
everything that is noteworthy in art, and we need not 
wonder at the position which is assigned to the author of 
“Esmond.” That book relates to the Queen Anne period, 
and what more was needed to bring about a fashion in 
architecture that should recall Chelsea and Kensington, or 
any place where one of the characters lived and talked? 
Why should not THackERAy have a place corresponding 
with WALTER Scort’s, who was the original inspirer of the 
revival of Gothic architecture ? 

In spite of all that is said by the admirers of THACKERAY, 

it does not follow that he and Scott were endowed with an 
-equal portion of the Promethean heat which is necessary if 
extinct forms of architecture are to be revived. Whatever 
may be their relative merits as novel writers, there was a 
wide difference between them when they had to deal with 
the life of a past age. Scorr was not an archzeologist in 
the modern sense of the word—that is, he was not scientific 
and unimaginative. He held, as every one knows, absurd 
notions about the origin of the Gothic forms which were 
found in the buildings he idolised. A man who could 
believe that tracery was only a reproduction in stone of 
freaks of the basket-maker or the wattler would be as unsafe 
a guide in a professor’s chair as Captain Grose himself. 
But weaknesses of that kind were common in Scott’s day. 
They are as pardonable in him as SHAKESPEARE’S errors in 
geography or Classic history, or RAPHAEL’s or REMBRANDT’S 
inaccuracies in representing ancient costume. So much is 
owing by us all to Scorr for putting life into dry bones as 
to compel criticism to become reverential before his books. 
“Ivanhoe” will not satisfy the student of the history of 
costume or armour, but when one finds AUGUSTIN THIERRY 
drawing inspiration from its pages, which he declared to 
contain more history than the philosophic pieces of com- 
position which passed under that name, it needs courage to 
suggest anachronisms. 

But how can the archzologist be said to be indebted 
to THACKERAY? He wisely did not pretend to go beyond 
the eighteenth century in his researches, but their second- 
hand character is revealed in his imitation of a paper from 
the Sfectator. He had read modern reprints and assumed 
from them that the original papers, which were on all fine 
ladies’ breakfast-tables, were accompanied by translations 
of the mottoes in Latin, so he introduced one at the head 
of the “ History of Jocasta.” From a mistake of that kind 
his measure as a scholar can be estimated. He amused 


himself and others by burlesques of what was ancient, and | 


it might be inferred that, in his eyes, everything possessing 
any sort of historical interest was as much of a sham as 
Louis XIV., when he was transformed from a decrepit old 
man by the help of his tailor, wigmaker and shoemaker, 
and became in every inch a king. It is often a good act to 
dispel illusions about what is past as well as what is present, 
but a man who is disposed to turn old things into 
ridicule has not the making of an archeologist in him, 
although he may be as useful as any scientist in the Royal 
Society. Architecture is an art which must always have 
something of antiquity about its most modern examples, 
that is, if they are to have any beauty, and on that account it 
was not likely to excite great interest in the novelist’s 
mind. Among the whole tribe of novelists—speaking, of 
course, according to a man’s experience of them—there is 
not one who is more indifferent about the houses in which 
his heroes and heroines lived and loved, or the buildings in 
which his scenes took place. This is the more remarkable 
as he was a student of art, and. is always very willing to air 
his knowledge of pictures, statues and furniture. To speak 
of a writer with that sort of disposition as having any sort of 
influence on architecture is ridiculous, and we must believe 
that if so honest a man could have known that he was 
to be regarded in that light he would suffer keenly. 
THACKERAY Is not the first writer whose reputation must 
suffer through an unwise enthusiasm. 

Take “Esmond,” which is the main evidence for 
associating ‘THACKERAY’s name with anything belonging to 
Queen ANNE. Castlewood Hall is the scene of many of 


the events ; and, indeed, the characters who excite most 
interest always gravitate towards it. The reader knows 
about the book-room, the yellow gallery, the music gallery, 
Queen ELIzABETH’s room, the clock-tower, the chapel, the 
terrace, the fountain, the fountain court, the Jesuit’s room 
with its sliding window, and the rest ; but he must be a 
skilful fellow who is able to realise the positions of the parts. 
All that is said about the place does not convey any notiom 
of the general appearance of the Hall. Esmonp, when relat- 
ing his life, says when he came there it was “a grand house, 
with many grey towers, and vanes on them, and windows: 
flaming in the sunshine.” If the words were given out to a 
sketching club, no two artists would give the same inter- 
pretation to them. What is curious is that the description 
recalls one of a building of another sort. In ‘* Pendennis,” 
when writing about Clavering village, THACKERAY intro- 
duces the parish church, which, by a coincidence, was also 
marked by grey towers ; but in that case the vanes were 
flaming and the windows glittering. Great writer as he 
undoubtedly was, the novelist’s vocabulary became poverty- 
stricken when it was needed for an architectural subject. 

It will be said that a writer has enough to do in the 
creation of characters, and the invention of adventures for 
them, without troubling himself about the buildings inhabited 
or visited by those imaginary beings. ‘That is only a short- 
sighted view of the case. There is such a thing as form in 
literature asin art. Look at the stage, where we see novels in 
action. In the Elizabethan times, when scene-painters did 
not abound, it was felt necessary to introduce a cloth or 
which the scene of the action was inscribed. SHAKESPEARE 
did not disdain to appeal to the spectators to make a back- 
ground in their thoughts to help out his lines :— 


The scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton ; 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit. 


In what does the progress of the stage consist if not in 
the bringing of the background nearer to reality? Nowa- 
days expensive efforts are made to gain impressiveness by 
built-up scenes, and interiors crowded with furniture and 
gimcrackery corresponding with the contents of the specta- 
tors rooms. In the majority of the scenes the builder’s 
work is the subject. On the stage, as in novels, it is pos- 
sible to have too much landscape. Even in the forest of 
Arden, Rosa.inp found it wise to invest money in a cottage;. 
and, in spite of his rage, poor Lear found the tempest was 
too much for him, and was glad to take refuge in a hovel. 
The hardest economist must recognise how very close a 
relation must subsist between a house and its occupants; 
how, as Wotton said long ago, it became the theatre of a 
man’s hospitality, the seat of his self-fruition, the comfort- 
ablest part of his own life, the noblest of his son’s inherit- 
ances, and an epitome of the whole world. A novelist who- 
attempts the presentation of a picture of human life should 
not neglect so important an accessory. 

It will be said that a novel like “ Esmond ” professes to. 
be an autobiography, and that nothing should be introduced 
which was not likely to be in the mind of the narrator. In. 
that way no objection could be raised for the omission of 
all recognition of the contrast which was offered by the 


appearance of EsMOND’s dearest friends seated in the stalls - 


of Winchester Cathedral and the building itself, an omission 
which will strike a good many visitors to Winchester. Every 
admirer of THAcKERAY’s books will, of course, endeavour 
to make out a good case for the author. But when 
THACKERAY is speaking in his own person he does not 
show a greater appreciation of architecture than Colonel 
EsmonD. _ He wrote several narratives of his journeys, 
and he talks about buildings in them or neglects to talk 
at all after the manner of the novels. 

THACKERAY’S first attempt of that kind is his “ Paris 
Sketch Book.” One might suppose from it that the city 
did not contain a building which was worth the notice of a 
student of art. When he ventured as far as Versailles he 
discoursed about the palace in this fashion :—“ Before us 
lies the palace dedicated to all the glories of France. In 
the midst of the great, lonely plain, this famous residence of 
King Louis looks low and mean. Honoured pile!” Then 
he passes on to a judgment on Louis XIV. and his suc- 
cessors for their misdeeds, and the reader is left in the. 
dark about the qualities of the palace. 
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A couple of years afterwards Mr. THACKERAY is found 
exploring Ireland, in order to write a companion volume, 
His remarks on public buildings often are racy of the soil, 
and are not to be taken literally. When he visits the o!d 
Parliament House in Dublin, which is now used as a bank, 
he lavishes adjectives on it in this way :—“ The interior is 
light, splendid, airy, well-furnished, and the outside of the 
building not less so.” What is meant by a well-furnished 
outside is a puzzle which we cannot make out. Did Mr, 
THACKERAY mean the fine colonnade and the Ionic 
columns which give so much character to the exterior of 
the. building? If so, he expresses his thoughts rather 
strangely for a master of language. A great many of the 
Irish buildings are noticed in the pages, but from the 
haziness of the descriptions it is impossible to imagine their 
appearance. 

Belgium was often, we understand, selected for a holiday 

run by Mr. THAacKERAy. When he was known as the “ Fat 
Contributor,” he describes one of those excursions. The 
cathedral of Antwerp was honoured by a visit from him, 
but he did not condescend to say a word about the build- 
ing. “Let you and me,” he wrote, as if addressing an 
imaginary companion, “remain in the cool cathedral and 
look at the pictures.” Subsequently, after he was recog- 
nised as a great writer, he gives us an account of 
another visit, when he was in a sublimated mood, and 
the stock of adjectives is once more utilised. He‘asks, ‘‘ Who 
has not seen the church under the bells? Those lofty aisles, 
those twilight chapels, that cumbersome pulpit with its 
huge carvings, that wide grey pavement flecked with 
various light from the jewelled windows, those famous 
pictures between the voluminous columns over the altars,” 
&c., &c. Need we say that at least every second word 
is inapplicable to Antwerp Cathedral? Where are the 
twilight chapels of that great building, and what are 
voluminous columns which separate pictures? ‘The great 
paintings which THACKERAY admired are apart from all 
‘altars. The description which is so elaborate an example 
of the writer’s artful simplicity probably was not intended 
for Antwerp Cathedral ; it undoubtedly would serve as 
well if not better for other churches in the city or else- 
where. Mr. THACKERAY often makes fun of the writers of 
guide-books, but the humblest among them would, at least, 
be more definite than the novelist. We admit his power in 
describing character, but with all his ability, Mr. THACKERAY 
could not string half a dozen words together which would 
be suggestive of any one building. % 

The most remarkable of Mr. THACKERAY’s attempts in 
descriptive writing will be found in his “Journey from 
Cornhill to Cairo.” His refined taste was shocked at the 
sight of the buildings, especially the churches, which met 
his eyes when he was allowed to land at Lisbon. They 
were, he tells us, of “the florid periwig architecture,” 
and in case the reader might not quite understand the 
aptness of the description, he is informed that what is 
meant is that the architecture is “of that pompous cauli- 
flower kind of ornament.” We understand there are pro- 
fessors of English who present selections from Mr. 
THACKERAY’S writings as models of composition to their 
pupils, and we commend the foregoing samples of. his 
elegant phraseology about buildings to their attention when. 
ever they lecture upon unity in figurative language. Howa 
building can resemble a periwig and a cauliflower at the 
same time ; how a periwig can be florid and a cauliflower 
pompous our author does not explain, nor do his admirers 
care to ask. Perhaps it is felt that his finest passages will 
not bear to be put under the microscope. But Mr. 


THACKERAY, whenever he becomes critical, is not long before, 


he allows his philosophic vein to run, and then he becomes 
most amusing. The periwig-cauliflower buildings, it appears, 
belong to the time of Louis XV., ‘at which unlucky 
period,” says Mr. THACKERAY, “a building mania seems to 
have seized upon many of the monarchs of Europe, and 
innumerable public edifices were erected. It seems to me 
to have been the period in all history when society was the 
least natural, and perhaps the most dissolute, and I have 
always fancied that the bloated artificial forms of the archi- 
tecture partake of the social disorganisation of the time.” 
We are bound to believe that Mr. THACKERAY was serious 
when he was writing, but all he says about architecture 
should be a warning to any one who believes that by 


“‘always fancying” he can become competent to judge, 
that is, if the buildings are not imaginary. 

The narrative becomes'still more characteristic on Mr. 
THACKERAY’S arrival in Athens. He frankly confesses that 
“not finding any enthusiasm myself about Athens, my 
bounden duty of course is clear—to sneer and laugh heartily 
at all who have.” The city was a disappointment to Mr. 
TiTMARSH, although he admits it might have a different 
aspect for a skilled antiquarian. His effort to get up some 
sort of interest in the architecture was praiseworthy in a 
man who was so heavily handicapped, as he acknowledges. 
‘*T am not so entire a heathen,” he writes, ‘as to be in- 
sensible to the beauty of those relics of Greek art, of which 
men much more learned and enthusiastic have written such 
piles of descriptions. I thought I could recognise the 
towering beauty of the prodigious columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter, and admire the astonishing grace, 
severity, elegance, and completeness of the Parthenon. 
The little Temple of Victory, with its fluted Corinthian 
shafts, blazed under the sun almost as fresh as it must have 
appeared to the eyes of its founders. I saw nothing more 
charming and brilliant, more graceful, festive, and aristo- 
cratic as this sumptuous little building.” Was there ever a 
writer before or since who applied such extraordinary 
epithets to a Greek temple? Substitute the word ‘neck- 
lace” for “building” and they will be found no less applic- 
able ; and, indeed, we must wonder at the features which 
Mr. THACKERAY could describe so briskly. Ona subsequent 
page we discover that in addition to the qualities with 
which the Parthenon was endowed by him, he informs us 
that it is “ sublimely beautiful, perfect loveliness and calm,” 
which is more suggestive of a quiet sea as it appeared from 
deck to a bad sailor. 

Mr. THACKERAY, as we have ventured to imply, was not 
a seeker after form in his books. An enemy of conven- 
tionalisms, he was careful to avoid anything in composition 
which might be supposed to come under that head. It was, 
therefore, quite natural that he should praise the buildings 
of Cairo, because he believed, as he says, that the rules of 
proportion were violated in them. But lovers of Eastern 
art will hardly recognise him as one of the initiated when 
they find that the highest praise he can give the arched 
entrance to a mosque which he considered perfect is to say 
that it shoots up like “a pzvouette by TAGLIONI!” Whether 
he writes about buildings in the East or in the West—in 
Connaught or Cairo—Mr. THACKERAY is always below his 
genius ; and, indeed, if buildings could feel, his praise 
should be more painful than his censures. 

There are men who are colour-blind, and there is 
evidence to suggest that, at least, an equal number must be 
unable to see anything interesting in a work of architec- 
ture. From what we have said there can be no hesitation 
.about including Mr. THAacKERAY among the latter class. 
In Greece or Egypt or Belgium it was necessary to make 
some show of care for architecture, but elsewhere he 
evaded all pretence of that kind. A man who had the 
slightest love for the art could hardly avoid showing some 
interest in the buildings of the Charterhouse, where he 
was a schoolboy. But in “ Pendennis,” “The Newcomes,” 
“Philip,” or wherever he introduces the place, he is silent 
about the picturesqueness of the buildings, and, indeed, it 
might be inferred that he remembered the “ Red Cow” 
more kindly. From the examples of Mr. THACKERAY’S 
mode of treating architecture it will be evident that he 
neither knew nor cared much about the subject. Is it not, 
therefore, absurd to credit him with having a hand in the 
revival of “Queen Anne”? With as much reason it might 
be said that he was the creator of the style of painting 
which is commonly associated with the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The word “architecture” and the word ‘ painting” occur 
more than once in Mr. THACKERAY’s novels, but from his 
use of them they did not become magical. 

That a big red house was built for Mr. THACKERAY is 
true, but it has had as little influence upon architects as the 
writings which wehavenoticed. ‘THACKERAY does not require 
to be a greater man thannature made him. His reputation 
rests firmly on novels, and will endure without further aid. 
But the wonder is that a man with so keen an intellect was 
not able to recognise the weakness of his references to 
architecture, and did not include them among the pecca- 
ditloes he was in the habit of confessing. 
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TESSERAs. 


Absorptive Power of Bricks. 


TL Y 2 OCOrr, 

IEUTENANT-COLONEL FISHER, R.E., made a long 
series of careful experiments on the absorptive properties 
of bricks and on the quantity of water free to evaporate from 
given bulks of mortar. The bricks employed were Lymington, 
grey stocks, and Taunton bricks ; and the limes, lias, Ply- 
mouth pure and Plymouth hydraulic. From these experiments 
it would appear that the mean quantity of water which the 
number of dry bricks contained in a rod of brickwork can 
drink-in when immersed in water is 40,000 ounces, and the 
quantity of water which can evaporate from the mortar in a rod 

of brickwork is 27,000 ounces. 


Romanesque Architecture. 
SIR F; PALGRAVE, 

Whilst the origin of the Romanesque is unquestionably to 
be sought in the imitation—the degradation, if you choose—of 
Classical architecture, the character this style assumed beyond 
the Alps shows a great independence of the Christian basilica 
of Rome. The Christian architecture of Rome and the 
Teutonic Romanesque are in the nature of cognate languages 
derived from the same mother-tongue, whose characteristics 
testify their common origin, but establish their distinctive 
differences. The roots may be the same, but in each there is a 
diversity in the inflections, a variety in the construction, a 
nationality in the phrase. To pursue, then, the simile of lan- 
guage—for it is an apt one—the architecture of the Christian 
basilica at Rome may be assimilated to the earliest dialects of 
the Romana rustica, which consists of a species of broken 
Latin. Some words still pure, others partly deprived of their 
terminations; inflections confused, moods and _ tenses -con- 
founded ; and yet the whole still Latin in sound. On the con- 
trary, the Teutonic Komanesque architecture in its varieties is 
like the daughters of the Latin language, the romance of the 
Langue d’oc, south of the Loire, and the romance of the 
Langue d’oil. The basis is Latin, but vocabulary and grammar 
have been smoothed into systematic consistency. The speech 
lost its Latin sound, and has acquired that peculiar tone which 
distinguishes the communities of Medizval Europe, from the 
period when the great fourth monarchy still subsisted in the 
Ceesars of the declining empire. As a general characteristic it 
may be said that you hardly ever find any Teutonic Romanesque 
composed bodily of materials which anciently belonged to 
Roman buildings, whilst the Roman basilica was almost always 
built up of ancient materials. The ranges of columns, the 
bearing-shafts constituting the skeleton of the Roman basilica, 
give to the building its peculiar character, and necessitate the 
construction of roof and aisles. Much they certainly have in 
common. In the Teutonic Romanesque there are many 
studious imitations of the antique, adopted from the Roman 
basilica. The Corinthian capital was often imitated with bold- 
ness and originality. Other details are copied servilely. But 
the main distinction consists in the vaulting. The Roman 
basilica, invariably supported upon single bearing-shafts, always 
has a wooden roof. The system of the Teutonic cathedral 
requires compound piers, supporting vaulting. The Roman 
Christian basilica is a sterile transplantation of the Augustan 
basilica ; the Teutonic Romanesque is a fruitful germinating 
tree, resulting from the graft of that same Augustan basilica 
upon the basilica of the Lower Empire. 


Antiquity of English Towns. 
CO sEGRAiK. 


It is a remarkable fact, and one which has scarcely been 
sufficiently adverted to, that, with very few exceptions indeed, 
all the towns, and even villages and hamlets, which England 
yet possesses appear to have existed from the Saxon times. 
This is in general sufficiently attested by their mere names, 
and there is historical evidence of the fact in a large proportion 
ofinstances. Our towns and villages have become individually 
larger in most cases in the course of the last eight or ten 
Centuries ; but in all that space of time no very great addition 
has been made to their number. The augmentation which the 
population and wealth of the country have undergone, vast as 
it has been in the course of so many ages, has nearly all found 
room to collect and arrange itself around the old centres. This 
fact does not disprove the magnitude of the increase which has 
been made to the numbers of the people ; for the extension of 
the circuinference, without any multiplication of the centres, 
would suffice to absorb any such increase, however great; but 
seeing how thickly covered the country actually is with towns 
and villages, it is certainly curious to reflect that they were very 
nearly as numerous over the greater part of it in the time of the 
Saxons. And if only about twenty-eight of our cities and 
towns, or even twice that number, can be traced to a Roman 
original, the number indebted to the Saxons for their first foun. 


dation must be very great ; for, as we have seen, nearly all that 
are not Roman are Saxon. As for our villages, the undoubted 
fact that the present division of the country into parishes is, 
almost without any alteration, as old at least as the tenth 
century, would alone prove that the English villages in the 
Saxon times were nearly as numerous as at the present day. 
Let it be conceded that many of the villages were very small, 
consisting, perhaps, of only a dozen or two of cottages ; still we 
apprehend the facts imply a diffusion of population and of 
cultivation vastly beyond what can be supposed to have taken 
place in the preceding or Roman period, during which, indeed, 
the country was traversed in various directions by noble roads, 
and ornamented with some considerable towns, but does not 
appear, from any notices that have come down to us, or any 
monuments or signs that remain, to have been generally 
covered with villages of any description. 


Repetition of Ornament. 


F. W. Moopy. 


The more simple the ornament, not only should it be the 
more evenly distributed, but the more necessary it is that it 
should be repeated. A simple form which means nothing can 
be repeated without being tiresome. Representative ornament 
—such, for instance, as a leaf—is less adapted for repetition 
than a form which is purely ornamental, and represents nothing 
whatever. For this reason I have always admired the Doric 
and Ionic in preference to the Corinthian order of archi- 
tecture, for orders imply repetition. The more nearly the 
elements of ornament approach the imitation of nature, the 
less are they adapted for repetition. The higher their organic 
rank, the less they ought to be repeated. A panel made up of 
curves and strapwork, however complex its construction, may 
be repeated over and over again without weariness; but if we . 
introduced the human figure into the composition, it would, 
strictly speaking, be necessary to make a fresh design, at least 
in so far as the figures were concerned, for each panel. In-the 
same way the more severe the style of a building, the more 
necessary is the repetition of all its parts, and consequently 
the elements of which the ornament is composed must not be 
imitated from nature, but must be simple and conventional. 


Treatment of the Ceiling. 


S. SMIRKE, 

The most usual form of ceilings in the Classic era, where 
the spans were great, continued for a long time to be the vault. 
The remains at Pompeii, and indeed of Roman art over all 
Europe, show that the semi-cylindrical vault was the customary 
node of construction, often varied, however, by groining. The 
diagonal lines of this cross-vaulting were usually executed by 
Roman builders in a careful way with well-jointed masonry or 
brickwork, the spandrels being filled in with a more rudely 
worked and lighter material. It was from this particular mode 
of workmanship that Medizeval vaulting was derived: the more 
solid diagonals becoming still more visibly and strongly pro- 
nounced, first appearing as square ribs, and ultimately assuming 
the more familiar aspect of ribbed vaulting ; the spaces between 
the ribs being built, as in the Pantheon and other Roman 
buildings, with sometimes volcanic scoria, and sometimes tufa. 
So in Medizval buildings—as at Glastonbury and elsewhere—a 
sort of calcareous-tufa, and still more commonly of chalk, was 
used. It is not, however, to be forgotten that during the whole 
of these periods, from the Greek era and earlier, downwards, 
flat ceilings of timber may have never ceased to be formed, 
although their perishable nature has deprived us of existing 
examples. We read in Homeric buildings of beams painted in 
bright colours, and even encased in plates of ornamental metal- 
work ; but we can now trace only indications of their existence 
in the apertures left in the masonry for their reception. In 
later Classic times representations of flat timber ceilings occur 
not unfrequently in frescoes. In the fifteenth century—by far 
the most actively inventive period of modern art—Italian 
architects contrived an entirely novel form of ceiling, for which 
neither Classical nor Medizeval art had furnished the slightest 
precedent. They reconciled the convenient form of the flat 
ceiling to the equally familiar but more elegant form of the 
vaulted ceiling, by uniting with the former a deep cove, or half- 
vault, springing from the walls. This was first executed in 
wood—the earliest examples of which, so far as I know, 
occur at Venice, as at the Academy; but afterwards these 
coves came to be formed in plaster—a mode of construc- 
tion that hardly can date earlier than the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It must be admitted that there is a want of 
truth in this coved form of ceiling, for which the only plea in 
Justification is the very pleasing mode it affords of obviating the 
heavy depressed appearance of a flat ceiling. Attempts were 
made it is true to obtain, in a more truthful mode of construc- 
tion, somewhat the same effect, by turning in masonry an 
extremely flat elliptical vault. But Sansovino, who ventured 
this expedient in the Libraria at Venice, was thrown into 
prison and fined 1,000 scudi for his failure—a fate which must 
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have powerfully operated on the minds of his brother artists in 
overcoming their scruples about plaster coves.. Another mode 
of forming ceilings which was much practised by early Italian 
artists was to frame them of deep coffers wholly of wood, often 
richly painted and gilt. There are few palatial apartments 
within my own knowledge equal in grandeur of effect to the 
magnificent halls (now in a melancholy state of decay) of the 
palace built at Mantua by Giulio Romano. The ceilings are 
for the most part so constructed, and the gigantic force of their 
coffers, relieved by the extreme richness of their carving, 
proclaims the master-hand of the great artist who designed 
them. At Venice, and at the Farnese palace at Rome, we have 
also very noble examples of this form of ceiling. In the nearly 
contemporary flat-coffered ceilings executed in England by 
Holbein, as in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and probably by 
the same master in the Savoy Chapel, we have ceilings 
designed on the same principle, although but weak and faint 
imitations, yet even these are almost bold when compared with 
the ceilings lineally descended from them in later times. The 
Stuccatori of the last century discarded this coffered and 
trabeated form of ceiling, and introduced a more playful 
fantastic style of decoration, better suited to their special mate- 
rial ; until, towards the close of the century, their art in its turn 
succumbed and gave way to plaster castings of the feeblest kind. 


Chimney Construction and Fires. 
J. BRAIDWOOD. 


One cause of danger from chimneys arises from the com- 
munication which they often have with each other in one gable. 
The divisions or partitions being very often found in an im- 
perfect state, the fire communicates to the adjoining chimney, 
and in this way sometimes wraps a tenement in flames. I 
know a division of a principal street in Edinburgh, in which 
there is scarcely a single chimney-head that is not more or less 
in this condition, and I have no doubt that this is not an 
uncommon case. There is also great danger from the ends of 
joists, safe-lintels, or other pieces of timber being allowed to 
protrude into chimneys. !n one instance which came under my 
notice, a flue passing under the recess of a window had on the 
upper side no other covering than the wood of the floor ; of 
course, when the chimney took fire the floor was immediately 
ina blaze; but there are many instances of such carelessness. 
It is a common practice amongst carpenters to drive small 
pieces of wood into the walls for the purpose of fixing their 
work, not paying the least attention as to whether the points 
run into the flues or not. In the repairs and alterations of old 
buildings, house carpenters are, if possible, even more careless 
in this particular than in the construction of new. I know of 
different buildings which underwent some alterations. In both 
of these safe-lintels have been run into the flues, and both of them 
after the alterations took fire, the one in consequence of a foul 
chimney, which set fire to the lintel ; and, although the other 
did not take fire from the same cause, the lintel was neverthe- 
less very much scorched and obliged to be removed. 


Roman Masonry in Engiand. 


M. H. BLOXAM. 


Walls of Roman masonry were chiefly constructed of stone 
or flint, according to the part of the country in which one or the 
other material prevailed, embedded in mortar, with pounded 
brick intermixed with the lime, and bonded at certain intervals 
throughout with regular courses or layers of large flat bricks or 
tiles, which, from the inequality of thickness and size, do not 
appear to have been shaped in any regular mould. The 
general average size obtained from the measurement of many 
of these bricks may be stated as being 15 inches long, 10 inches 
wide, and 2} inches thick. Some bricks are found as much as 
2 feet long, and some 3 inches thick. The thickness varies 
from 3-inch to 3 inches. The Roman wall in the north, 
between Newcastle and Carlisle, appears to have been con- 
structed wholly of stone without any admixture of brick, and is 
so far contrary to the mode of Roman construction in South 
Britain. Of the ruined structures of Roman workmanship still 
existing in Britain, one of the most remarkable is the portion of 
a wall at Leicester, near the church of St. Nicholas, apparently 
the fragment of some Roman temple or basilica. This wall 
contains several arched recesses, the soffits or vaultings of 
which are turned with courses of large flat bricks ; rows of 
these are likewise interspersed throughout the wall at intervals, 
as bonding-courses, and the Roman mode of constructing the 
arch with brickwork is here clearly displayed. According to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, there was in Ratz (ze. Leicester) a 
temple of Janus, and it may be remarked that this ruin bears a 
striking resemblance in many points to the ruins of one of the 
ancient temples at Rome. On attentive examination, the east 
or interior side appears to have been exposed to the action of 
fire, as though the edifice of which it is a vestige was burnt. 
At Wroxeter, Salop, is a curious portion of a wall of similar 
construction, consisting of courses of stone with regular horizontal 
courses of brickwork at intervals, and remains of brick arches 


on one side, which indicate it to have formed part of a building, 
and not a mere wall, as it now appears. The Roman poly- 
gonal tower, near the ruined Anglo-Saxon church within the 
precincts of Dover Castle, notwithstanding an exterior casing of 
flint and other alterations effected in the fifteenth century by 
Erpingham, lord warden of the castle in the reign of Henry V., 
still retains many visible features of its original construction of 
tufa and flint bonded with bricks at intervals, some portion of 
the flint casing having been destroyed. Roman masonry, of 
the mixed description of brick and stone regularly disposed, is 
found in walls at York, Lincoln, Silchester, Verulam, and else- 
where, and sometimes we meet with bricks or stone arranged 
herring-bone fashion, as in the vestiges of a Roman building, 
now destroyed, at Castor, Northamptonshire, and the walls of 
a Roman villa discovered at Littleton, Somersetshire. In the 
walls of Colchester Castle, which is of late Norman work, 
horizontal layers of Roman brick and stone are alternately 
interspersed. There is also a wall with several rows of bricks 
disposed herring-bone fashion. This structure exhibits perhaps 
a greater apparent resemblance to Roman masonry than any 
other of so late a period, but on close examination and 
comparison the difference is clearly discernible. 


The Cathedral of St. Cecile, Alby, Languedoc. 
'E.. H. KING. 

The church consists of an oblong, terminated by an apse, 
and completely surrounded by chapels, which are polygonal on 
the apse and square in nave. These chapels are taken between 
the vast buttresses which support the great vault. Above the 
chapels are chambers communicating with each other by small 
doorways cut in the buttresses, and forming a gallery all round 
the church. These chambers were doubtless intended for the 
operations of the garrison, for. they are of no use for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. The length of the church, clear of eastern 
chapels and western tower, is 290 feet. The span of the roof is 
60 feet, or 16 feet wider than the nave of Cologne The ribs of 
the vaulting are 23 feet thick; those of Cologne are only 
12 inches. These figures convey.a better idea of the pro- 
digious massiveness of the roof than could be gained by any 
description. The enormous weight of this vault, the keystones 
of which are no less than 95 feet above the pavement, is 
securely supported at that great height by a series of buttresses, 
each of which is 5 feet thick and 20 feet deep. Unlike other 
buttresses, these masses of masonry at Alby do not taper off to 
a p'nnacle at the top, but retain their size throughout ; and they 
are all bound together, first by the vaulting of the chapels which 
are formed between them on the ground floor, and again by the 
vaulting of the chambers above those chapels. Against these 
buttresses externally are built flanking towers, solid and semi- 
circular in plan, with a radius of 8 feet—to each buttress a 
tower. These towers form a considerable part of the walls of 
the church, extending as they do 5 feet beyond the buttress on 
each side, and the space between them is filled up with 
masonry 33 feet thick. The solidity of this system of buttresses, 
towers, walls, and vaults, running all round the church, is fully 
equal to the support of even the mountain of brickwork con- 
tained in the roof of the navé. The flat space above the upper 
vaulting was intended for the use of the garrison, and should 
have been defended by battlements ; but this part of the work 
was never finished, probably because peaceable times had 
come, and the absence of a parapet gives an incomplete look to 
the whole church. In the narrow space between the towers 
narrower slits are made for windows—veritable loopholes on the 
lower storey, but with some pretence of tracery in the upper. 
And to keep besiegers from approaching the windows, the 
foundations are built out below as far as the towers, and shelve 
off above to the line of the floor inside. At the western end 
stands the tower, or rather the keep of this fortress. It has no 
western doorway or other aperture on the ground. The walls 
are 12 feet thick, and it is further strengthened by round towers 
at the corners, which are solid throughout. The entrance to 
the church is on the south side, and is defended by a flight of 
steps, with a fortified gateway at the bottom, flanked by a 
tower, and provided with the usual contrivances for pouring 
down pitch and stones upon besiegers. The only other entrance 
is upon the north side, through the sacristies, from the bishop’s 
palace, which is strongly fortified by a thick wall and a donjon, 
while the river flows 30 feet below. 


Thick Mortar in Srickwork. 
G. D, DEMPSEY. 

One important rule has to be okserved in order to produce 
good brickwork, viz, that the mortar should be as thick as it 
may be, or as nearly approaching the solid form as is consistent 
with the degree of plasticity essential for its proper distribution 
and penetration into the joints, while the bricks should be 
thoroughly wetted on the surface. By these means the 
adhesion between them is rendered the more perfect, and the 
subsequent amount of shrinking and settlement is reduced toa 
minimum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WHENEVER a question relating to art happens to arise 
Liverpoo! cannot conceal its true character. The good 
citizens are as dull as Boeotians, and unless they restrain 
themselves the world will soon be laughing at them. Their 
latest display of good taste and generosity is seen in the 
treatment of Sir Freperick Lricuton. The President 
went to Liverpool to aid in the forlorn hope which a few 
good people organised in order to raise the inhabitants out 
' of the depths into which they had gradually subsided. Sir 
FREDERICK gave his help in another way. He agreed to 
sell and to accept payment by instalments for his Captive 
Andromache, which is undoubtedly one of his best works. 
On Wednesday the agreement which the Library Committee 
had entered into came before the City Council to be 
ratified. The majority of the Council, being worthy repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of Liverpool, were of course 
opposed to the arrangement, for of what use can a fine 
picture be to any Liverpudlian if he cannot sell it? An 
objection was raised about the copyright, for in Liverpool 
the worth of anything is estimated by the money it will 
bring to its possessors. By a majority of the Council it was 
decided to decline the purchase of the picture, and it was 
also resolved that any reconsideration of the matter must be 
postponed for a twelvemonth. In any other city, if the 
councillors could be imagined acting like those of Liverpool, 
the people would meet and the money would be raised to 
purchase the picture. But it would be vain to hope for 
such an effort in Liverpool. Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
will, of course, withdraw his offer, and his treatment will 
be a warning to artists to keep clear of Liverpool, its city 
councillors and patrons of art. The promoters of the Art 
Congress cannot rejoice over the first result of their labours. 


THE regulations for the admission of works to the 
Salon of 1889 correspond as a whole with those of pre- 
ceding years. The architectural designs are to be sent in 
between April 2 and 5. An exhibitor can be repre- 
sented by no more than two works, but he can have as many 
drawings of each as is necessary to illustrate his design. 
Photographs and written descriptions are admissible in 
order to supplement the drawings. One of the architect’s 
works can be represented by means of a model in relief. 
The jury will be chosen by ballot on April 8. There will be 
twelve ordinary medals, two of them being of the first class, 
and also a medal of honour.. The paintings, water-colour 
drawings, and pastels must be lodged between March 10 
and 15. Two works in oils will be the limit. All 
decorative paintings, especially those in which fragments of 
architecture are introduced, will be hung on the staircase or 
in three rooms which are named. The frames must be gilt, 
black, or in wood darkened. This will put a stop to frames 
covered with velvet and other fancy arrangements. The 
sculptors can send works up to April 5. There is one draw- 
back to the exhibition. The Palais de l’Industrie is required 
for fetes in connection with the International Exhibition, and 
it must be surrendered by June 15 in order that the decora- 
tive and other works may be completed by July 14, when 
the fétes begin. 

FIvE prizes, amounting to 12,000 francs, will be given in 
the competition for the Mairie which it is proposed to erect 
in the fourth arrondissement of Paris, on the site of the 
existing building. That division of the city is rather an 
important one to the archzeologist and historian, for almost 
the whole of the ancient Lutetia is comprised within its 
boundary. Notre Dame, the Hétel Dieu, the Hétel de 
Ville, the tower of St. Jacques, the church of St. Paul, the 
site of the Bastille, are among its landmarks. The present 
Mairie is at the east end of the Rue de Rivoli, and the 
site as weil as the importance of the arrondissement demand 
as fine a building as the taxpayers can afford. The first 
prize will be 5,000 francs, the second 3,000, the third 
2,000, and the fourth and fifth 1,000 francs each ; but if 


the first prizeman obtains the commission, the 5,000 francs 
will not be paid to him. 


WE lately mentioned the case of M. Corrover, the 
architect, who was dismissed from Mont Saint-Michel on 
account of his religious belief. Another official, who had 
also identified himself with his work, has been since dis- 


missed for his political opinions. The new victim is 
M. BouLanceErR, the Curator of the Musée at Ham, of 
which institution he was the true founder. The French _ 
authorities must know their affairs better than a stranger, 
but as in most countries conservators of museums are 
mainly anxious about the preservation of their collections, 
it is not easy to imagine that M. BouLANGER was an 
exception to the general rule, and therefore his dismissal 
does not appear to be wisely ordered. 


On Thursday in last week the annual meeting of the 
Société des Artistes Francais was held under the presidency 
of M. BaI.ty, the architect. It was reported that the profit 
remaining from the last Salon amounted to 44,947 francs, to 
which subscriptions of members and interest on capital will 
be added to produce the amount of income. A memorial, 
which was signed by 113 members, was submitted. It 


| related to the mode of electing the jury, in which modifica- 


tions were proposed. Although it was rumoured that the 
debate was to cause great excitement, everything passed off 
quietly, and the proposals of the memorialists were rejected 
by an immense majority. 


THE frequenters of the Hétel Drouot, the aucticn- 
room for art in Paris, do not appear to be more appreciative 
of old masters than their brethren in the King Street rooms. 
At one of the last sales several sacrifices of ancient art were 
offered up. A picture, by SNypERs, was knocked down for 
157. Thirty years ago, when it was sold with other pictures 
belonging to the Marquis DE SALAMANCA, the picture 
brought 4,650 francs. Another picture of sport, by PAUL 
DE Vos, was sold for 4o/. <A large picture, Zhe /ruit- 
Seller, by Matris MuutueER, was sold for about 1oo/,, being 
one-fifth of the price paid for it by the vendor. The 
companion-work was sold for 80/. If the decline in the 
value of old masters was a sign of a better appreciation of 
the works of living artists it would not cause much regret, 
but modern works are also sold cheaply in Paris. 


THE laxity of the old Romans in religious questions is 
suggested by M. RENE DE LA BLANCHERE’S discovery of 
forty-six stelz, or fragments of stele, at Ain-Tonga, the site 
of the ancient Thinisca in Tunis. They bear either the 
inscription ‘“‘Satvrno Avgvsto Sacrvm,” or the initials 
S. A. S., which stand for the same words. Who was the 
deity honoured by the votive offerings of the Roman 
colonists? It was not SaturN who devoured his offspring, 
but Motocn, described by Mitron as the “horrid King 
besmeared with blood of human sacrifice and parents’ 
tears.” The Romans considered it wise to be respectful to 
a deity who was not much troubled with pity for humanity. 
But they could cite the example of SoLomon, for, instead 
of a stele he raised a temple to Motocn, “and made his 
grove the pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence and 
black Gehenna called, the type of Hell.” Motocn’s stelze 
are to figure in the International Exhibition, and will afford 
an ancient and classic example of the advantage of what 
Frenchmen mean when they say, “‘ Donner une chandelle 
au diable.” 


THE technical school of Munich is attended this winter 
by no less than 786 students. ‘There are 204 in the 
general division, 104 in. the engineering classes, 118 in 
building construction, 203 in mechanics, 138 in chemistry, 
and 19 in agriculture. Bavaria, of course, sends the 
majority, having 451 students; other parts of Germany send 
165, and Austria-Hungary 47. From Russia there are 37 
students, t1 from Norway. Servia sends 14, Bulgaria 7, 
Roumania 4, Turkey 4, Greece 7, Italy 9, Switzerland 18, 
Luxemburg 4, Holland 1. Great Britain is represented by 
only three students, whilst there are twelve from the United 
States. ‘Two came from South America. 


THE notes of the Bank of France, for which the late 
Pau. Baupry supplied the design, have been superseded. 
The new notes, of which some were issued recently, 
differ in colour and arrangement from their predecessors. 
Instead of figures there are two medallions of Mercury and 
force, which M. Duputs has designed. The whole of the 
ornamentation is from designs by M. Duvat, the architect. 
On account of the recent forgeries of French notes it was 
considered advisable to issue a new sort of notes which are 
supposed to be beyond imitation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TOILER3 OF THE DEEP. 


N the exhibition of the works of Belgian artists, which 
was held a few months ago in Antwerp, there were two 
large triptychs which attracted attention by their realistic 
power. Belgians recognised their truth, for they were not 
~ the first works in the same style which the artist exhibited. 
In the year before he was represented in the Brussels 
Exhibition by another fishing scene. - 

The painter, M. VAN DER HAEGHEN, is one of the 
staunchest advocates for out-of-doors painting. He is 
strong in portraiture, but any man, woman, or child who 
desires to obtain a likeness from his hand must be prepared 
to accept an invitation to sit among the dunes that are 
found on both sides of Blankenberghe, that is, if the artist 
will accept the commission, while he is enjoying himself 
with observing and sketching the fishermen who keep a 
strong hold on that pleasant watering-place. When M. 
VAN DER HARGHEN is in residence in Brussels, where there 
are no sandhills in the neighbourhood, a subject for a 
portrait will then be able to be painted indoors in a com- 
fortable studio. 

The triptychs will one day, we hope, find a place in a 
town hall in Blankenberghe. They deserve that position, 
for they are as accurate as any of the official records or 
accounts, Every one who has lived in Blankenberghe will 
recognise not only the spots which are introduced in the 
pictures, but many of the figures as well. The artist set to 
- work on his pictures as if he were an historian whose 
business it was to reveal the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, for the benefit of the future inhabitants 
of the place. Science may discover new modes of catch- 
ing fish, Blankenberghe may stretch itself over the channel 
for the fishing-boats, and the hotel-keeper supersede the 
fisherman ; but, whatever may occur, a veritable picture 
will exist, which will reveal how one class of people lived 
and toiled in the latter part of the nineteenth century. M. 
VAN DER HAEGHEN is not content with an occasional run 
among fisherfolks. He has constructed a studio at 
the extreme end of the Digue, and he has only to set up 
his easel outside his door in order to find scenes like those 
shown in the illustration. He paints what he sees, and 
does not give any trust to memory. A picture like the one 
we reproduce is, therefore, a representation of local types of 
human kind; itis true of one place, and it would be vain to 
test it by types that are to be found elsewhere. The 
shrimpers at Blankenberghe are very different in appearance 
to the shrimpers at Pegwell Bay, and, although academic 
rules may be against. the expression of the difference, M. 
VAN DER HAEGHEN does not follow them. He paints what 
he sees with all his strength, and is indifferent to any 
objection which might be raised against his stout fishermen 
because they do not correspond with the AZollo Belvedere. 
There are plenty of idealistic fishing scenes to be obtained 
by anyone who desires that form of art, but they would not 
sustain the criticism of the men who are supposed to be the 
subjects. M. VAN DER HAEGHEN would be quite content to 
let his picture be scrutinised by fishermen. 

Any pictures which are in England by the artist (such 
as the Lvasmus) are of the historical kind. M. VAN DER 
HAEGHEN can paint that class of subjects also, and his 
studies of life are a good preparation for them. Our 
illustration will not suggest his power as a colourist; but a 
painter who follows Nature for form will hardly consider 
her to be defective in colour. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 52 AND 53._VIEWS IN HALL, GREENHAM LODGE, NEWBURY. 
{R. NORMAN SHAW, B.A.] 


Nortr.—Descriptions of the second series of plates of 
the Architectural Illustration Society already published will 


appear in Zhe Architect on the 18th inst., along with an j; 


additional number of plates by the members. 


MEISSONIER, AND WHAT WE MAY LEARN 
FROM HIM.*" 
By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 


ies, order that I may be the better able to place before you the 

merits of good work and the faults of bad, I will briefly 
state what we may call the virtues and vices of art, and we can 
then see in what respects they are adopted or rejected by the 
painter in whom at present we are interested. The virtues are 
much the same in art as they are in morals, and the vices are 
their exact opposites. 

To be honest in art is to take pains. To be dishonest is to 
be careless and slovenly. Meissonier is, perhaps, the most 
painstaking of any painter who ever lived.+ 

To be true in art is to represent nature faithfully. To be 
false is to travesty nature, and present things unnatural—out 
of drawing, and with affected or false sentiment. No man 
more true than Meissonier, no man less false and affected. 

Again. To be honest in art is to know the métier, and not 
to palm off a work that betrays the least ignorance cf the 
craft. Meissonier is in no way ignorant of anything concern- 
ing his art, and into each picture he puts his perfect know- 
ledge. 

Strength is a virtue, but weakness a vice in art. No one 
can say that a work by Meissonier is weak, when a panel, a few 
inches long, leaves a more lasting impression than yards and 
yards of many other men’s canvases. 

To be an imitator of other men, although scarcely a vice, 
can yet not be called a virtue. Meissonier never imitates 
either the faults or the virtues of anybody—he imitates nature. 
If he has faults, they are his own. His excellences are also his 
own, and are such as belong to the duty of a true artist. 


The Duties. 

The first duty of an artist is to draw. Will anyone deny 
Meissonier’s power of drawing? His next duty is to paint. 
Will any one deny his consummate painting? His next is to 
be healthy, not morbid. His duty in every way is to be true. 
His next is to colour well. When I say next, it is simply 
because we must place these duties in some sort of order, but 
none are second in importance. And his next duty, if he cannot 
do these things, is to work at them until he can. That is what 
Meissonier did, and, if all artists worked in his way, there 
would be but a very small number compared with the thousands 
who now go by that name, nor would there be that necessity 
for turning out so many hundreds of canvases from the Royal 
Academy, and breaking so many hundreds of hearts, as now 
exists. Perhaps, too, the exhibition itself might at last rise 
from that peculiar state of being always (as the critics tell us) 
“below its average.” 

His next duty is to be retiring, and not conceited, or 
egotistical, or one-sided, or blind to his own faults, or a 
humbug ; but to be generous, high-minded, above jealousies, a 
lover of all good art as well as nature, to be refined, to be 
sympathetic, and to be human; to cultivate also that most 
rare quality—taste. 

“Taste,” says Mr. Leslie, “results from the union of the 
best sense with the most perfect senses and the truest 
sensibility. It includes a knowledge and love of the good as 
well as the beautiful, for material beauty can never be truly felt 
but by him who knows also what is moral beauty. Imagination 
may be considered as the active power of genius, taste as the 
controlling and directing power. It is the temperance which 
Shakespeare recommended to the actors in their bursts of 
passion ; but, as he also told them, it is not tameness, neither 
is it mere fastidiousness, much less timidity. It will dare every- 
thing for a great end, but it never seeks merely to astonish, nor 
is it ever presumptuous. It is a power that estimates all things, 
relatively as well as singly, and, therefore, it is not exclusive. 
It objects not to ugliness or deformity, but it assigns to them 
their proper places. It objects only to falsehood, and this 
it detects as readily under the most magnificent disguises 
as when it affects the most childish simplicity, . . . 
I have no hesitation in saying that every artist, whose name 
has lived, owes his immortality more to the excellence of his 
taste than to any other single endowment, because it displays 
all the rest to their fullest advantage, and without it his mind 
would be imperfectly seen, and if taste be not the highest gift of 
the painter, it is, I think, the rarest.”—Leslie's “ Handbook for 


Young Painters.” ; : ; 
With a knowledge of the virtues and vices and duties of 


* An address delivered to the students of the West London School 
of Art. og 
+ Fred. Walker was one of the most painstaking also; nay, if 
anything, he was over fastidious. In 1871 he exhibited a picture 
called A¢ the Bar—a girl with a wild, frightened look and wandering 
hands, in a court of justice. The face seemed to me beautiful in every 
way, but Walker was not satisfied with it. He rubbed it out and 
died, leaving it a blank spot in the canvas. 
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art, we ought, if we can set aside prejudice and our own par- 
ticular likes and dislikes, to be able to judge fairly of most pic- 
tures ; remembering always that it takes time, as well as study, 
to arrive at a just appreciation of the highest art. : : 

Of course, each of these virtues and vices and duties might 
be illustrated by reference to the great painters, ancient and 
modern; and to study these qualities properly, we must 
examine works to this end—that is, if we really love art, and 
are interested in it, and wish to become connoisseurs. It need 
hardly be said that the more we study art in this way the more 
enjoyable it becomes, till the whole range of its beauty is 
opened out before us, like a garden of sweet thought, of noble 
conception, and enduring loveliness. : 

Let us illustrate these virtues and vices of art with reference 
to Meissonier. 

On Taking Pains. 


To be honest in art is to take pains. The Daily News, in 
one of that interesting series of articles called “ Workers and 
Their Work,” says, “ The genius of Meissonier is emphatically 
a prodigious gift for taking pains. Everything about him 
shows this dominant trait, even the houses, or rather palaces, 
in which he lives. He has not only earned the money for them 
by his work, but he has built them from his own designs. ... 
The very stones are joined in a particular way—that is to say, 
as carefully as cabinet-makers’ work—and the masons had to 
be paid a good deal extra for their labour.” 

“T always model,” he says, “before I begin to draw and 
paint. I like to settle all my difficulties before I take up the 
brush. When that is done, I know exactly what I want to get; 
then I draw at my leisure.” He shows you “the tiny coach of 
the time of Louis XITI., with the leathern spring straps, and 
the curious angular body, and painted panels, and huge wheels, 
evidently some model of the period, and finished in every part 
with the minutest care. A little further on is a miniature 
gondola that could take the water.” 

“This horse,” says the painter, pointing to a small wax 
model of a high-stepper, “gave me infinite trouble. I wanted 
him for one of my pictures, and as the attitude was a very 
difficult one, it was perfectly impossible to draw direct from 
nature, so I had to settle the question once for all in the wax. 
I used to have a horse brought in every day, and made to 
prance ; it killed him in the long run, and it nearly killed me. 
But at last I got what I wanted, and here it is ; and now, as 
you see, I can spend a twelvemonth in making my drawing 
from it, and am always sure of finding the position exactly 
where I left off. This good fellow,” patting his horse’s flanks, 
“never budges. Then there was another thing to do when I 
got him in pose—he had to be harnessed ; and so I had a set 
of harness made to scale, and put him in it, so that every girth 
and strap exactly adapts itself to the movement of his body. I 
have left nothing to the imagination, nothing to chance; 
because there is only one way of getting things right, and that 
is to see them as they are. ... Sometimes you see,” says 
the artist, “I am able to get the very thing, instead of a model. 
Here is some harness of King Murat, and note, he made his 
horse just as much of a dandy as the man that rode him. This 
old faded leather is embossed all over with ornaments, not only 
in the Empire style, but in any other that struck Murat’s not 
too critical fancy. The stitching, if you please, is not in thread, 
or even in silk, but in silver”—Meissonier rubs the silver with 
his thumb-nail until the metal shines —* that is the way Murat 
went into a fight.” 

Another instance of this painstaking is that for the “1814” 
picture. Meissonier borrowed the identical coat of Napoleon 
from the Musée des Souverains, and had it copied by a tailor 
with wwe exactitude chinotse, crease for crease, button for 
button. He then put it on himself in his studio, and, sitting on 
a wooden horse, saddled in imitation of the white charger of 
the Emperor, he studied his own figure ina mirror. M. Ph. 
Burty found him in this attitude, on a stifling hot summer’s day, 
under the heavy “ redingote,” studying the fall of the skirt over 
the crupper of his wooden horse. He is said to have brought 
On a severe illness by making studies from horses, which were 
led to and fro for hours, through depths of snow and mud, for 
this same picture. 

I believe that on another occasion he was found at the top 
of the house, during.a snowstorm, quietly studying the effects 
of the cold and the snowflakes on himself ; but we have said 
quite enough to illustrate this eminent faculty of Meissonier for 
taking pains. 

Truth in Art. 


To be true in art is to represent nature faithfully. Take 
any single figure out of his many compositions, and it will be 
true to human life. It will not only be perfectly drawn, but it 
will be a real character. -He not only chose his models most 
carefully, but refrained from putting them in positions, that he 
might have nothing forced or unnatural. He kept them there 
till they forgot about themselves, or even that they had come to 
sit, and then nature suggested the attitudes from which he 
made his selection, But whether the subject is a man smok- 


ing, a bravo waiting for his victim, or a ruffian in a rage trying 
to get at his adversary, as in the Are, or tavern brawl, it 
is true to life, and, although composed with consummate art, 
appears to have all the suddenness of action that is prompted 
by nature. This, although it may at first appear but a simple 
thing, is a quality which only belongs to the greatest art. It 
has been said that one of the finest qualities of a true artist is 
to conceal his art. 
“ Ars est celare artem. 


He does not thrust himself forward and court you to admire 
his particular talent, but he presents you with all the good gifts 
that he is possessed of, while he conceals, as much as possible, 
the hand of the giver. I think there are few artists who so 
thoroughly keep their peculiar and particular personality aloof 
from their work as does Meissonier; many, on the contrary, 
are prone to parade their eccentricities, which, in all cases, 
mean their weaknesses, to the detriment of what beauty there 
may be in their pictures. 

I venture to mention one exquisite work, by Dante Rossetti, 
Lady Lilith—a lady combing her hair—which is beautiful in 
proportion, as it is devoid of the peculiarities of the master. I 
may also mention Zhe /vosty Morning, by Turner, as being 
beautiful in proportion, as it is more like a frosty morning than 
like a Turner. 

When a picture is like the artist, it is not so good as when 
it is like the subject he represents. In the drama and on the 
stage, there is not only an excuse for the personality of the 
actor becoming manifest, but there is a difficulty in getting rid 
of it, for the actor or actress is before us in the flesh ; yet, from 
the artistic point of view, the actor becomes greater as an 
artist in proportion as he makes his audience forget who is 
taking the part—that is to say, that if a Garrick were imper- 
sonating Richard the Third, the audience should see Richard 
and not Garrick; or if Hamlet is presented by a worthily 
popular actor, those parts where the audience forgot for the 
moment their popular favourite, and think only of Hamlet, are 
the parts where he shows himself most deserving of favour.* 


The Small Scale of his Work. 


It may, however, be said that our painter has certainly one 
peculiarity. Meissonier, although one of the greatest of modern 
artists, paints the smallest of pictures. At first cne would 
suppose that the extreme smallness of these works resulted 
from a four de force—a fad or fancy on the part of the painter to 
be singular, and to show how very minutely he could paint, and 
that the main intention was to strike wonder in the mind of the 
spectator ; but when we look more carefully and thoughtfully at 
these marvellous productions, we shall find that that is quite an 
erroneous conclusion. 

There are many works in miniature, engraving, photography, 
camaieu, &c., which are even smaller, and which do not 
excite wonder nor admiration. The peculiarity of Meissonier’s 
work is not so much its smallness as its perfection. It is mas- 
terly in every way—in conception, in truth to nature, in 
expression, in composition, in colour (with a few exceptions)—and 
in drawing and manipulation, the touch is firm and broad, and 
there is a largeness in treatment which soon makes us forget 
the actual measurement of the little panel ; and it appears to 
me that the beauty of the whole is enhanced by its being 
reduced to such a small compass, that the eye can enjoy it fully 
without having to wander. If you look at a picture reflected on 
to the ground glass of a camera, and on a very reduced scale, its 
colour seems infinitely more beautiful than in the actual picture 
—all the contrasting and modifying qualities are brought nearer 
together, and their power is increased in proportion. The bril- 
liancy of a diamond results, in a great measure, from the minute 
and intense quality of the reflection of the surrounding objects ; 
and there is a charm in a mirror which, while it reduces the 
scale of everything, seems to give a preciousness to it by, as it 
were, giving us the very essence of its beauty. 

It is not for me either to defend or to blame the scale on 
which the artist chose to work. I can only say that as we look 
at these jewels of art we soon forget how small they are, for they 
almost grow into realities. 

Note, for instance, the picture of Ze Bravos, at Hertford 
House. As you look at this masterpiece you tremble for the 
intended victim. These are no stage attitudes nor academic 
attitudes, but the very life of villainy in all its cowardice, care- 
fulness, and brutality. They suggest a world of adventure and 
of tragedy—merciless, crafty butchers, both of them, although 


* We must not be understood to mean the absence of all 
character. The connoisseur can tell at once the touch of the master, 
and can easily detect a forgery, which is sure to possess the pecu- 
liarities, but not the excellences, of the original work. Of course, 
there are those who find a particular fascination in the peculiarities, or 
shall we call them the individualities of those they admire, who want 
to see the man, not the artist—to see the actor, not Hamlet; and there 
are also those whose antipathies, on the other hand, are equally as great, 
who, disliking the man, will abuse his art, and offensively parade their 


dislikes, All such individuals should ayoid criticism. Not that 
they do, 
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only six inches high, with weapons about as large as darning- 
needles. 

If you read the charming little book by Mr. J. W. Mollett, 
giving a short sketch of Meissonier, you will find that the 
critics have had a good deal to say on both sides of the ques- 
tion as to the merits of his work. But Meissonier, instead of 
indulging in the folly of abusing them, adopted the far more 
sensible course of setting himself to work to prove them wrong 
in the best possible way that an artist can do, and that is to 
answer them, not with the pen, but with the brush, On this 
point I again quote from the interesting article in the Dazly 
News, already referred to:—“A curious point in all this, for 
those who knew the history of the pictures, was that many of 
them were painted in a fit of indignant defiance to hostile 
criticism. La Rzixe, or tavern brawl, was done because some- 
body said that, with all his skill in still life, M. Meissonier 
could not manage movement ; 7%e Diderot because another 
wise man denied that he had the historic style; and Zhe 
Portrait of the Sergeant, all flooded with light as it is, because 
some one else said that he could-not manage outdoor effects.” 

And possibly to this manly way of answering adverse 
criticism the world may be indebted for many a masterpiece ; 
whereas, on the other hand, the injudicious praise of devoted 
admirers may have the effect of almost ruining a very excellent 
painter, 

Not Poetical ? 

Weare told by the J/agazine of Art (vol. iv., 1881) “that 
Meissonier is not poetical—that he is never lofty, never 
thoughtful (?), never pathetic.” 

“* None of the modern seekers after poetry can have any- 
thing in common with him ; for the mystical, the intense, and 
the subtle do not exist in his work, nor has he anything in 
common with the lover of sentiment.” 

For the answer to this, let us look at the superb engraving 
by M. Jules Jacquet of the 1814, and say whether there is 
no poetry, no sentiment in it. Few pictures are more impres- 
sive, few that make us so forget the art to pass into a great 
and touching scene. 

Here, living before us, are the men who had passed away 
when the painter could have been but a child, and yet one 
would suppose that he had been there and saw them all, and 
knew the feelings of every one of them. What gift, what light 
was it, that enabled him so to depict them? 

It must have been the gift and the light of intense concen- 
tration of thought, of imagination, and of penetration, far 
beyond that which falls to the lot of most men. And is there 
no poetry in such a scene as this? There is nothing mystical ; 
certainly, there is nothing intense. But what is the meaning of 
intense? Does it mean an intense turning up of the eye, or an 
intense sticking out of the jaw, or an intense caricature of 
melancholy? If that is the poetry not to be found here, we 
may be thankful for it ; for it is not the poetry of nature, and 
belongs rather to a morbid state of the mind than to a great 
genius, whose healthiness, whose intelligence, whose humour, 
and whose sympathy with humanity could not permit such 
extravagance. 

As a contrast to this, hear Zhe 77zmtes (Nov. 24, 1884) on 
the 1814, by Meissonier :—“ The subject is the most impres- 
sive of all that Meissonier has ever handled, and must be con- 
sidered the chief of the series in which he has written the 
Napoleonic epic. The scene is taken from the campaign of 
France—that wonderful struggle in which the Emperor, with 
the courage of despair, and with resources such as no modern 
commander had ever shown, struck blow after blow against the 
overwhelming forces of the allied invaders. In Meissonier’s 
picture he seems to be retreating; perhaps it is after the first 
battle with Schwarzenberg. He is mounted on Marengo. His 
marshals follow in dead silence, and behind troop the Guides 
and Cuirassiers, while the line regiments march on the left. 
The ground is covered with frozen snow, which has been 
ploughed up by the artillery. The sky is heavy and lowering. 
Napoleon himself, on his white horse, is the central point of 
the picture ; his hand thrust into the breast of his overcoat, his 
hat is pressed down upon his brow, and on his dark face is 
printed a desperate resolve. Close behind follow Ney and 
Berthier, Flahaut, Drouot, Gourgaud, and the rest of the group, 
Ney alone seeming to retain, at that terrible moment, the 
light-hearted courage which became ‘the bravest of the brave.’ 
Certainly this picture will rank high with posterity.” 


The Nude and Female Figures. 

It is said that he only once painted a woman’s figure, in 
The Sculptors Model, and 1 think we may also say that 
throughout all his work there is not a vulgar thought—that his 
pictures are as pure as they are excellent (which cannot be said 
of every French artist) ; and this is another virtue that we may 
score to M. Meissonier, and one which is sure to ingratiate him 
vith this country. 

In his wood engravings, in his illustrations to the “ Contes 
Rémois,” are many charming figures of women. And in the 
picture of the Decameron, one of those at Sir Richard 


Wallace’s, we have a group of those merry ladies and those 
young gallants who idled the time away in song and story that 
they might better forget the horrors of the plague of Florence, 
from which they had taken refuge in this charming retreat, 
“covered with trees and shrubs of an agreeable verdure,” where 
was a “stately palace, with a grand and beautiful court in the 
middle.” Here are Pampinea, Filomena, Fiammetta, Emilia, 
Lauretta, Eliza, and Neifile, with Pamphilio and Filostrato and 
Dioneo. The colour of this picture is delightful, and although 
the poet may not, perhaps, be a realisation of what is called 
intense (he is not nearly lean enough for that), still we can 
quite realise Signor Filostrato singing— 

Sure none can more your pity move 

Than I, who am betrayed in love. 


Time, the best Judge of Art. 


“A man’s merit,” says Mr. Mollett, “is not decided in his 
own day ;” and we shall find, I think, as a rule, that “ Time is 
the best Judge of Art.” It is strange to see, as many of us do 
see, how fame fluctuates—how those who were somebodies, a 
few years ago, are now nobodies, and vice versd. But this is 
the case, especially with men whose merits depend on novelty 
and sensation, and not on the sterling qualities of Art. Long 
before a painter is known to fame he is known to his brother- 
artists, and they judge almost entirely by the Art—by the very 
element that the majority never look at. But it is the quality 
which, though it brings fame slowly, brings it surely, and the 
fame which is built upon it is lasting. 


Drawings on Wood, 

The record of the life of Meissonier, as far as we know it, 
and which is charmingly set down in Mr. Mollett’s book,* is 
one of patient industry. Beginning, as most artists do, by 
having to earn bread somehow, it is even said that he worked, 
side by side with Daubigny, for five francs a square yard, for 
export, that he then began to make designs for books, and one 
day went to knock at the door of an editor in the Rue St. 
Jacques, taking with him some little drawings in sepia, destined 
in his dreams to illustrate a fairy story. ‘The editor said the 
drawings were charming, but at the same time bowed out the 
young painter with great politeness. “Avec mille politesses, 
congedia le jeune artist.” 

However, he soon seems to have obtained plenty of employ- 
ment as a book illustrator and wood draughtsman, and his 
labours in this direction will be found extremely interesting, as 
showing his sincerity, his careful mode of study, his versatility, 
and last, though not least, his humour. 


The Pictures at Hertford House. 

I suppose there is no collection of the works of Meissonier 
so complete as that at Hertford House. It contains his first 
exhibited picture, called— 

1. The Visitors, exhibited in 1833 or 1834—was purchased 
for 100 francs (4/.) by the “ Société des Amis des Arts ”—was, 
in fact, an Art Union prize, which fell to the lot of a Monsieur 
Poturle, who would not be induced to part with it; but after 
his death it was purchased by Sir Richard Wallace. 

2, Le Parti Perdu, or The Lost Game, a scene in a guard- 
room of troopers at cards, a favourite subject with Meissonier. 
The one who has lost looks furious, and seems to be studying 
his last card, as if he thought he could alter it by looking at 
it, and is, perhaps, muttering great oaths to himself for having 
thrown away the wrong one. We imagine all this from the 
amused expression of his comrades, and by the manner in 
which his opponent is holding out his hand for the stake and 
laughing, as though he would say, “ There, it’s no use looking 
at it any longer; you can’t alter it!” The painting of this 
picture is simply wonderful—character, movement, expression, 
drawing and manipulation seem to me to be pushed as far as 
it is possible for them to go. 

3. Of the Decameron, or, as it is here called, A lombre des 
Bosquets, we have already spoken. 5 

4. The Bravos we have also described. M. Gautier says 
of it, “That it is one of the most important pictures of the 
master, containing a whole drama in two figures.” : 

5. Norcan anything be more perfect than 4 Young Cavalier, 
at the foot of some stone steps. He is a handsome fellow, with 
flowing hair and curled-up moustache, and seems to think not 
a little of himself, with his grey jerkin, breastplate, long boots 
and spurs, his green silk sash, and his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. He looks not only a man-killer, but, indeed, rather a 
lady-killer, and, however much he may think of himself, we also 
think quite as much of him. This is not only another example 
of the perfection of the craft of the painter, since its drawing 
and colouring are all that can be desired, but it is yet another 
example of the individuality which Meissonier gives to his 
figures ; for, although he has painted scores of smokers, and 
readers, and chess-players, and card-players, and cavaliers, yet 
he never seems to repeat the same man. It is not ¢oujours 
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zrdrix with Meissonier—he has no pet face ; but, as in nature, 
his characters are separate individuals. 

Nor must we forget to examine Zhe Connoisseur in the 
artist’s studio—an exquisite piece of work—nor Zhe Dice- 
Throwers, if possible, even more perfect than the other 
gamblers. Note also Zhe Sentinel, with his musket over his 
shoulder ; mark the hands, the expression, his trappings, his 
leather coat, &c. The artist, however, can learn a curious 
lesson from this picture. Although the painting of the figure is 
so finished, the background is sketchy and unfinished ; hence 
the whole has an unfinished look. This arises from the fact 
that if a background is roughly painted, it comes forward, and 
is devoid of atmosphere and space, which the highest finish in 
the figure cannot counteract. 

I should only weary you if I went on describing these 
pictures, which you can go and see for yourselves ; for Sir 
Richard Wallace is no jealous owner of treasures, but seems to 
be anxious that others should enjoy them also, since, on certain 
days (I believe, Wednesdays), you can, by application, visit his 
fine collection. 

I must, however, say one word about the Halt at the Road- 
side Inn—to me, almost the gem of the collection (though we 
will forego comparisons)—and also Tyavellers Refreshing 
Themselves, if only to point out that our master can paint 
landscape and daylight and sunlight as well as figures. That, 
like all great men, he is not exclusive. He paints for all the 
world, not for a select few ; and that whatever he undertakes, 
he does thoroughly and beautifully. 

If the admiration I have expressed for Jean-Louis-Ernest 
Meissonier is seconded by you, and we can add one more leaf 
to his crown of laurels, I feel sure, from all I hear of him, that 
he would not be indifferent toit ; for the true artist loves praise 
when rightly accorded, not because it pleases his vanity, but 
because it delights him to think that his long labour has met 
with sympathy and gratitude. : 


“CAPTIVE ANDROMACHE.”* 
By C. DYALL. 


T is a disputed point with some writers on art as to whether 
pictures should be painted to illustrate the events of history, 
to represent poems on canvas, or to point a moral by a painted 
story. Their contention is that such subjects belong entirely 
to the domain of literature, and that a picture can only take its 
place as a work of the highest art and perform its proper 
function when it elevates the mind to noble and sublime as- 
pirations by the typical or symbolical creations of genius. 
This much, however, may be said in favour of pictures that 
deal with history, sacred or secular, or with imaginative or 
poetical works, that when exhibited ina public collection they 
arouse a spirit of inquiry and research. When a subject is 
treated on canvas that is but dimly familiar to the onlooker a 
desire may be awakened to know more of the story, and thus 
pictorial representations have an educational value and become 
the promoters of literary and historical knowledge. 

In the noble picture by Sir Frederick Leighton, Cafzzve 
Andromache, some familiarity with the “Iliad” of Homer is 
necessary to a due appreciation of the story. Those who are 
unacquainted with the Homeric poems, should they by means 
of this beautiful work be induced to read them, perhaps for the 
first time, will find ample recompense in an acquaintance with 
some of the grandest conceptions of the human mind. Whether, 
as some affirm, they are the composition of several poets, 
recited from time to time in courts and palaces, or the work of a 
single writer, it matters little, for (says a learned writer) “so 
long as we pay to the name of Homer the tribute due to that 
which (with one sacred exception) is the choicest as well as the 
earliest fruit of the human intellect.” 

In an admirably condensed form we learn the pathetic story 
of Andromache in “ Smith’s Classical Biography,” which tells 
us that she was the “daughter of Eetion, king of the Cilician 
Thebae, and one of the noblest and most amiable female 
characters in the ‘Iliad.’ Her father and her seven brothers 
were slain by Achilles at the taking of Thebae, and her mother, 
who had purchased her freedom by a large ransom, was killed 
by Artemis. She was married to Hector, by whom she had a 
son Scamandrius (Astyanax), and for whom she entertained the 
most tender love. On the taking of Troy her son was hurled 
from the wall of the city, and she herself fell to the share of 
Neoptolemus Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, who took her to 
Epirus” In the sixth book of the “ Iliad” we obtain an insight 
into the noble and lovable characters of the valiant warrior 
Hector and his devoted wife Andromache. His speech on 
parting with her, and the charming episode where he prays to 
the gods that his infant son “ may rise the Hector of a future 
age,” cannot fail to excite our admiration, both for the exalted 
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yet natural sentiments and for the grand and poetical language 
in which they are expressed. And now a few words as to the 
work itself. ; 

A most important and interesting matter for consideration 
in studying this picture is to note the bold and masterly method 
of colouring adopted, and to compare it with the technical 
methods of other painters. It is the aim of many artists of the 
advanced school to produce harmony of colour in their pictures ; 
and to effect this, all the primary tints that occur are toned 
down and subdued by other tints so that there are ne vivid reds, 
blues, or yellows to be seen, but everything is subdued and 
unobtrusive. There is much to be said in favour of this method, 
and in many cases it is carried out most successfully, but there 
is this danger—that a picture so treated is likely to have the 
appearance of a monochrome. Thus you will no doubt have 
seen pictures that appear all blue, or green, or grey, or brown. 
When youexamine the works closely you will find if the prevailing 
tone be blue that the artist has found an excuse for insinuating a 
blue tint into every object—no matter what its real colour is— 
so that when the work is finished you have perhaps a very 
beautiful picture, but all the positive tints toned down with a 
view to the consistent carrying out of the scheme of colour 
which the artist had in his mind when commencing his work. 
Here you will see Sir Frederick has adopted a totally different 
method. He gives us rich and harmonious colouring ; by the 
boldest and most direct means he permits us to see blue, yellow, 
and red ; he is not afraid to use these beautiful colours in all 
their natural vividness ; and you will note that he obtains his 
harmony of effect by perfectly legitimate means. In the group 
of girls at the fountain he gives us the most lovely gradations 
of crimson, but the crimson does not end there, but with great 
subtlety and skill it is distributed in other parts of the work ; 
the same rule holds with the different shades of blue, and the 
purples and yellows. We notice the charming effect of the 
young mother’s lemon-coloured dress against the purple gar- 
ment of the husband, the contrast being still more emphasised 
by the orange in the baby’s hand. How effective too is the use 
of yellow in the head gear of the girls in blue robes on the 
opposite end of the picture. All these bright tints brought into 
harmony by wise distribution, and all supported and strengthened 
by the rich brown purple of the workmen’s costumes, and the 
walls and timbers of the buildings. We may notice, too, how 
the central figure, poor captive Andromache, in her sombre 
attire, is brought into due but not obtrusive prominence by the 
lovely classical landscape, over which hovers the luminous 
cloud, rich with consistent and varied tints, all harmonising 
with the general effect.. 

It has been objected to in this picture that everything is all 
too lovely, that there never existed such charming water-carriers 
clad in such costly and glowing raiment ; but we must remember 
that the artist is treating an ideal subject, that his object is to 
minister to our sense of the beautiful ; and he has ample war- 
ranty for thus presenting us with loveliness of form and colour 
in the fact that the people he depicts were reared in a climate 
and amidst surroundings where physical beauty was regarded 
as of the first importance ; even the portrayal of ugliness was 
forbidden by law. Education, training, climate all tended to 
develop beauty and natural grace of form and movement. Itis 
hardly likely, therefore, that the apostle of loveliness should 
present us with commonplace mortals clad in unbecoming or 
mean attire, when he has authority for giving free rein to his. 
sense of the beautiful in the subject which has occupied his 
refined and artistic mind for many years. 

It has been said, too, that the picture teaches no lesson. 
But, on due consideration, I think we shall find that this is an 
error. There are but few of us who have lived long in the 
world who have not at some time experienced the bitterness of 
a soul-absorbing sorrow ; when amidst the gaiety and bright- 
ness of all around we only have felt sad and lonely. At such 
a time even the glad sunshine, the beam of happy faces, the 
ripple of children’s laughter, all that is fair and joyous in life 
and in nature, seemed to us but a hollow mockery ; and so in 
this great picture we see the bereaved and sorrow-stricken lady 
Andromache a captive in a strange land, dethroned from her 
lofty station ; her mighty lord, the valiant Hector, slain; her 
darling child dashed from the battlements, and she a prisoner 
and a spoil of war. All around her in this scene is instinct 
with joyous life, with the ecstasy of being. The girls at the 
fountain are radiant and happy, the workmen plod their home- 
ward way and turn to look at her with sympathetic glance, but 
she heeds them not. The sky above is brilliant, and all the 
place is teeming with life and light and gladness, but the poor 
captive is oblivious to all the beauty around her. She is alone 
with her seared heart absorbed in the painful memories of the 
past ; the present concerns her not, except inasmuch as it 
reminds her of former happiness. 

And here we may dwell upon one of the loveliest passages 
in this poem on canvas. We have in the foreground a group 
that embodies for many of us the whole sum of human 
felicity. In the early summertime of life a young couple are 
toying with their cherub child, the happy consummation of a 
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blissful union ; basking in the sunshine, the mother gazes upon 
her infant in a dream of joy, the father leans upon the wall and 
yields his manly head to the child’s caresses. This charming 
incident in the picture has a far deeper meaning than at first 
appears. It presents to us the “one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin.” Poor captive Andromache gazes 
upon the group, and as she does so recalls her own lost joys; 
she realises all that she is bereft of—all that might have been 
had fate preserved to her her husband and her child. We, 
too, may learn here that our real happiness depends not upon 
lofty station, or upon wealth or renown, but from the felicity 
that springs from simple and natural conditions of life. We 
may learn, too, how our destinies are swayed and our lives 
* directed by some mysterious chain of circumstances that now 
places us upon the pinnacle of honour and renown, and anon 
reduces us to the common level of humanity, making the simple 
happiness of the lowly at once our envy and our despair. 


A JAPANESE ART COMMISSION. 


| 1886 it was decided that some steps were necessary in 

order to preserve Japanese national art treasures, which 
had for ages remained in the care of the priests and custodians 
of temples all over the country, and especially in and around 
the ancient capital, Kioto. A law was in existence prohibiting 
them from parting with their bronzes, paintings, and other art 
objects, without first obtaining the consent of the Department 
of the Interior ; but this was a dead letter because there was no 
system of registration and inspection of the contents of the 
temples, and in one or two districts where the local authorities 
did attempt registration, it was of a wholly inadequate charac- 
ter, the objects not being sufficiently described in detail to 
mark them out from all others. In consequence many invalu- 
able art treasures were abstracted, even from temples the con- 
tents of which were registered, and their places taken by worth- 
less articles which met the description in the official catalogue. 
Thus a priceless painting of Buddha, by a tenth-century artist, 
would disappear, and its place be taken by a worthless daub of 
yesterday, which equally answered the vague catalogue entry, 
“No. 221, Picture of Buddha.” Again, when news came that 
there was to be a registration, large quantities of the temple 
treasures were removed, hidden, and subsequently sold to the 
private advantage of the priests. As in Ceylon, it was found 
that the latter could not be trusted to guard the temple property. 
In one case there the priests carefully laid a thick layer of 
whitewash over a wall covered with tiles of great artistic value ; 
when the inspection was over the tiles were removed, washed, 
and sold, and a fresh layer of whitewash was placed on the now 
valueless wall. The Yapan Weekly Mail gives several in- 
stances of similar acts of vandalism. In some cases it was a 
race between the Commission which wanted to preserve for 
ever for the nation, and the priests and curio-dealers who 
wanted to sell and buy. The latter, anticipating renewed efforts 
at preservation, had begun a regular campaign of temple 
spoliation. In Kioto a number of valuable paintings known to 
have been in a particular temple in 1886 had disappeared by 
1888. A priest of one of the oldest temples had torn from their 
mountings upon a screen twelve of the most valuable paintings 
in Japan, the best-preserved specimens of the art of the tenth 
century, and sold them to a dealer. Suspicion was excited by 
the appearance in the market of a manuscript known to have 
belonged to this temple, inquiries were instituted, and these 
unique treasures were recovered in Hiogo, where a dealer was 
about to dispose of them to a foreigner. In some cases, especi- 
ally in country temples among the mountains, the dealers beat 
the Commissioners, and “the interval of a day or two some- 
times decided whether a unique bronze statue a thousand years 
old should become a parlour ornament of some foreign curiosity 
seeker, or be preserved for a future national art museum.” In 
addition to constant loss by the dishonesty and greed of priests 
and dealers, there was the danger. arising from the ignorance, 
carelessness, or poverty of the custodians. Temples fell into a 
ruined state, fires were frequent, and there was no proper 
storehouse for the valuables which the buildings contained. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to inspect some of the treasures 
of Japanese art in European museums without feeling that many 
of the objects can only have been obtained by the fraud and 
dishonesty of the persons in charge of them, for their history 
shows clearly enough that they could not have belonged to 
individuals to begin with, but must have been the property of 
the State or of an institution. 

It was to devise means to prevent this destruction of all the 
remains of old Japanese art that the Commission was sent on its 
tour throughout the so-called “ home provinces” around Kioto, 
which will in course of time be extended to the whole Empire. 
The tour occupied four months, and covered three prefectures. 
About three hundred temples were visited, and their contents 
carefully classified, measured, and described, and about four 
hundred photographs were taken of the most precious objects. 


They were divided into six classes, according to their artistic 
value, a seventh list containing manuscripts and other works of 
literary value. It is said that the result of the inquiry has been 
to bring to light a large quantity of hitherto unknown or un- 
appreciated treasures. In the city of Kioto itself a cellectian of 
paintings by early Chinese and Japanese artists were found in 
a temple where they had been collected by the abbot in the 
tenth century, the priests being quite ignorant of their value. In 
several others were found religious paintings going back to the 
ninth century, when Kobo Daishi, the apostle of Japanese 
Buddhism, flourished. ‘The Commission has probably by this 
time resumed its work in other parts of the country, and it kas 
been made a permanent institution. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL. 
ePHE following students have been admitted to the schoels 
of the Royal Academy. 
Upper School.—H. Baker, A. H. Hart, A. N. Wilson. 
Lower School.—J. W. Bedford, W. A. Fenn, J. W. Little, 
J. G. Oakley, J. Paxton, A. M. Poynter, J. Rawlinson, F. E. 
Smee, E. W. Wonnacott, P. C. Worthington. 
Probationers.—H. P. Adams, F. A. Coles, A. W. Hocking, 


W. C. Howgate, H. E. Kirby, R. B. Pratt, W. T. Taylor, A. F. 
Usher, H. A. Woodington. 


THE YEAR’S ARCHITECTURE. 


HE tenth volume of “The Year’s Art,” compiled by Mr. 
M. B. Huish, LL.B., and published by J. S. Virtue 
& Co., Limited, is as complete a year book as the mest 
exacting artist or amateur can desire. Last year portraits of 
the Royal Academicians were given ; this year the Associates 
have their turn, and it must be said that, they form the more 
interesting series of heads. Sketches are also given of many 
of the pictures and statues which were exhibited during 1888. 
There are abstracts of reports and debates in Parliament on 
subjects connected with art, lists of artists and art schools, 
records of sales and of new publications, and in fact such in- 
formation as will suggest the present state of art in England. 
The volume forms an invaluable book of reference, which has 
the additional advantage of being readable. The following is 
from the article on last year’s architecture :— 

The year cannot be said to have been fruitful in great 
works, and will be remembered rather for its losses than its 
gains. In Ecclesiastical art the new reredos at St. Paul’s—of 
doubtful propriety and success—by Messrs. Bodley & Garner, 
and Mr. A. W. Blomfield’s church at Portsea almost exhaust 
the list of notable works. ‘The latter architect’s New Sion 
College on the Thames Embankment is as artistic and agree- 
able as the newer neighbouring buildings are commonplace or 
worse. Similar praise cannot honestly be given to the same 
architect’s branch Bank of England in Fleet Street, which has 
nothing to recommend it on the score of art, and is far below 
the level of his great and well-earned reputation. 

Mr. Pearson’s additions to Westminster Hall are practically 
completed, and are accepted by a careless public alike without 
remonstrance and without enthusiasm. They are coldly 
correct and eminently respectable, harmonising perfectly with 
their surroundings, and his warmest admirers would scarcely 
venture to claim more for them. What his work at the Abbey 
may turn out no man can foretell, for it is defended against the 
curious by a shroud of boards. 

The vast collegiate buildings at Stonyhurst have moved a 
stage nearer their final completion by the work of Messrs. 
Dunn, Hanson & Dunn, and the similar, yet very dissimilar, 
buildings (also for the Jesuit Fathers) at Beaumont, designed 
by Mr. J. F. Bentley, will add to his fame and increase the 
already wide margin of his admirers. 

Of allied works those additions which Mr. T. G. Jackson is 
perennially making to the Oxford colleges—this year notably 
to Brasenose—are the most artistic and scholarly, and in this 
particular field of design, where the latest Gothic meets the 
earliest English Renaissance in affectionate embrace, he has no 
superior. 

The Glasgow Exhibition buildings, designed by Mr. Sellars, 
marked a new departure in this class of work, and won hic 
golden opinions which he scarcely lived to “ wear,” his com- 
paratively early and lamented death cutting short a career of 
remarkable promise. 

In Domestic architecture there is nothing of special mark to 
record. The resuscitated Anglo-Dutch manner, which Mr. 
Norman Shaw was the first to use effectively, still holds the 
field, and every year increases the number of those who have 
caught something of this master’s spirit. : 

The principal building activity of the day is expending itself 
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in theatres, an unconscionable number of which are now rising 
in the metropolis. The Garrick by Mr. Emden, the Shaftes- 
bury and the Lyric by Mr. Phipps, have opened their doors, 
and will, we should imagine, be the means of closing the doors 
of others ; and night and day men are toiling to complete Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte’s new playhouse, the facades of which have 
been designed by Mr. Collcutt. Such a business does the 
world now make of pleasure. 

Amongst other achievements of the year Mr. E. R, Robson’s 
New Galleries in Regent Street, Mr. Hippolyte Blanc’s addi- 
tions to Edinburgh Castle, and the enormous new barracks at 
Norwich deserve honourable mention. On the whole the art 
of architecture is more or less in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, without a programme and with little progress. It is 
across the Atlantic that all men’s eyes are now turned, whence 
the vitalising germs of the long-desired nineteenth-century style 
are expected. ; 

The contributory arts which depend upon architecture are 
thriving, and in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society have 
found, under the auspices of Mr. Wm. Morris, Mr, Walter 
Crane, and Mr. Burne-Jones, an opportunity of development 
which cannot fail to act beneficially upon the architecture of 
1889, with which hopeful augury we will close our short and 
imperfect notice of the architecture of the passing year. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE PARIS 

MEETING of the committee of the Indian section of the 
A Paris International Exhibition was held on Tuesday 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts. Sir G. Birdwood presided. 
Mr. Vincent Robinson, honorary director, reported that con- 
siderable progress had been made since the previous meeting. 
All the shops in the Serai (or pavilion) were let, among the 
centers being his Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere. The 
works in connection with the building had been commenced, 
and were well forward. The various questions relating to 
Customs dues were being dealt with in Paris by Sir Polydore de 
Keyser and Mr. H. T. Wood. Although nothing had been 
definitely decided, it was hoped that a satisfactory arrangement 
would eventually be effected. After some discussion it was 
unanimously decided to recommend the appointment of Mr. P. 
Walker as manager of the Indian section. The Indian Court 
is being erected from designs furnished by Mr. Purdon Clarke, 
and will be a picturesque feature of the Exhibition. Mr. Clarke 
and the honorary director leave for Paris in a few days to super- 
intend the work. 


THE GROWTH OF JERUSALEM. 


GERMAN newspaper published in Palestine states that 

the city of Jerusalem is growing in size and population 

at a remarkable rate. Its growth is all the more surprising 
because neither its situation nor its trade is favourable to a 
rapid increase : it lies among a not very fertile group of moun- 
tains, it has next to no commerce, and it has no manufactures. 
Nevertheless new buildings are rising daily ; churches, gardens, 
and institutes of various kinds are filling up the formerly deso- 
late neighbourhood to the distance of half an hour's walk 
beyond the old limits of the city. The Jews are to the front as 
builders. Their houses spring out of the ground like mush- 
rooms—uniform, ugly, one-storeyed, plentifully supplied with 
windows, but with no manner of adornment. The Rothschilds 
have completed a new hospital. Close beside it there is a new 
Abyssinian church. The Russians are also great builders ; 
they have erected a new church, consulate, lodging-houses for 
pilgrims of the Orthodox national churches, and a hospital. 
Near to the Russian group stands the “German Houses” for 
German Roman Catholics, from whose top the German and 
Papal flags float side by side. The Russians have also built a 
high tower upon the Mount of Olives, from whose summit the 
Mediterranean and the Dead Sea can both be seen. The 
Greeks and Armenians are also busy builders, but they provide 
for the bodily rather than the religious demands of the pilgrims. 
The former build ca/¢s and bazaars, and the latter set up shops. 


Sir William Siemens an Englishman. 
S1R,—In your very interesting review of the “Life of Sir 


William Siemens” (by Mr. William Pole, F.R.S.), of Nov. 2, 
you conclude :—“ He felt that he was about to be recognised as 
an English worthy, and he would be as loyal as if we could 


claim him as a native,” Legally, Sir William Siemens was an 
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Englishman, if not actually a native. He was born April 4, 
1823, at Lenthe, near Hanover, and he could have sat, had he 
been elected, in the English Parliament. 

The question, What is an Englishman? was settled by a 
committee of the House of Commons on the occasion of the 
celebrated and well-remembered election petition against the 
return of Sir Bernard Samuelson, of the Britannia Iron Works, 
Banbury, on the occasion of his election as M.P. for Banbury, 
and on the ground that he was not an Englishman. It was not 
disputed that both he and his father were born on the Continent, 
and that his grandfather was born in New York. Where a 
man’s grandfather was born appears to be the limit, ances- 
trally, in these cases. The committee decided that as New 
York was a portion of the British Crown possessions at the ~ 
time of the birth of his grandfather, Sir Bernard Samuelson 
was an Englishman, and entitled to sit for Banbury. 

I think we may fairly argue from this decision that, as Sir 
William Siemens was a native of Hanover at the time when 
Hanover was a portion of the English Crown, he was, there- 
fore, legally an Englishman.—Yours faithfully, 

W. FE. -POrrar. 
Bank Chambers, Tooley Street, London 
Bridge, S.E.: December 31, 1888. 


GENERAL. 


A Special Exhibition of paintings and other works of 
fine art is to be held next summer, at Salford, in the Peel Park 
Museum. 


Mr. Orchardson, R.A., has nearly completed the portrait 
of himself, which is destined for the U ffizzi Gallery, 

A Sarplas of about 600/., after payment of expenses, has 
resulted from the exhibition, the first held in the Leeds new 
Corporation Gallery, and which closed on the 2oth ult. 

The First Annual Exhibition of pictures in the Municipal 
Art Gallery at Wolverhampton closed on Monday. On the 
same day the annual exhibition of works by members of the 
local sketching club was opened in the Art Buildings, Lichfield 
Street. 

The Annual Exhibition of pictures in connection with the 
Paisley Art Institution was opened last week in the Museum 
Art Gallery by Provost Johnston. Three hundred and ninety- 
one works of considerable merit have been hung. 


Mir. Otto Weber, animal-painter, who executed several 
commissions for Her Majesty, died on Sunday, at his chambers 
in London, at the age of fifty-six, after a long and painful 
illness. 

Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A.,is a candidate, on non-political 
grounds, for the County Council of South St. Pancras Division, 

Colonel North, who has given Kirkstall Abbey to the 
inhabitants of Leeds, of which town he is a native, is to be pre- 
sented with the freedom of the borough. 

Aveley Church, which has been restored under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Ewan Christian, has been reopened. hs 

A Chancel Screen is to be erected in Chichester Cathedral 
in memory of the late Archdeacon John Russell Walker, 

About 3,000/, has been raised towards the fund of 
5,513¢. required for rebuilding St. Paul’s Church, Royton. The 
new church is to contain 730 sittings, 

Mr. C. H. Mabey, the sculptor, was entrusted with the 
commission for the whole of the carving in the new branch 
Bank of England, Fleet Street, and has carried it out to the 
approval of the architect, Mr. Blomfield, A.R.A. 

The West Front of Aston Hall will have to be rebuilt. 
It has been propped with timber during the past year to prevent 
its falling through the roof of the gallery. The west turret 
requires repairs to the roof and roof-covering. A great number 
of the wooden windows still remain to be repaired or replaced. 

Professor Tichborne recommends, as the only way to insure 
the satety of the Royal Barracks, Dublin, that all the present 
basement soil should be removed to the depth of 6 inches, and 
the space filled in with 4 inches of stone and then covered with 
2 inches of hygienic cement. The walls of the barracks 
should also be “‘rendered” from base to top with this cement. 

Messrs. Boyle & Son, Limited, having already made 
excellent use of science in their ventilators, have utilised art for 
advertising them. The calendar issued this year forms a table 
ornament, and is embellished with a fine photographic view of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, a building which is ventilated by this 
company. The accompanying circulars are illuminated, the 
lettering and ornamentation being derived from manuscripts 
in the British Museum. 

Messrs. Hudson & Kearns have again served architects 
and contractors by the production of their diaries, of which the 
value is now beyond question. The requirements of professional 
business are fully recognised in the diaries, and we hope they will 


all record many interesting and profitable commissions during 
the year. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE Library, Museum and Arts Committee of the Liver- 
pool City Council have come to the resolution that they 
will not make arrangements for an exhibition of pictures 
this year. ‘Their action is a comment upon the conduct of 
the Council in declining to approve of the proposals of the 
committee for the purchase of Captive Andromache. Sir 
J. A. Picron, the chairman, says that the action of the 
Council has paralysed the efforts of the committee, as the 
selection of pictures is taken out of their hands and handed 
over to a popular assembly that in general. cannot be 
accused with any care about Art. ‘The committee have 
hitherto tried to make the exhibitions profitable, and, 
counting from 1871 to the end of 1881, the net profits have 
amounted to 23,0837. Out of that sum the expenditure on 
pictures for the gallery has been 22,741/, and if they were 
sold the increased value of the pictures would be at least 
50 per cent. It was reasonable to suppose that Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON’s painting could be purchased 
quickly out of the receipts. But, in addition to the vote of 
the Council, it is now stated by the Town Clerk that to 
apply the money in that way is illegal. It is, therefore, safe 
to conclude that the annual exhibitions and the purchasing 
of pictures since 1871 are so many illegal acts. ‘Truly 
local government has its mysteries. 


Tue Yorkshire Union of Artists held their first annual 
meeting on Wednesday in Bradford. According to the 
report there are now 258 members. In order to mark some 
distinction between members who consider themselves to 
be only amateurs and those who make a profession of art, 
two sections have been formed, viz., Elementary and 
Advanced. The first exhibition of the Society was opened 
in the Free Library, Bradford, in November, and out of the 
498 works which were sent in, 300 were hung. But the 
patrons of art in Yorkshire do not care much for local art, 
as up to the present no more than five pictures have been 
sold. As the Library Committee would not allow any charge 
to be made for admission, the members have incurred 
liabilities amounting to nearly 20/ Henceforth the 
minimum subscription of members will be 5s. a year. 

At the meeting of the Manchester Architectural Asso- 
ciation, on Tuesday, a vote of congratulation was passed to 
Mr. H. E. Sre_rox, a member, for his success in winning 
the Ashpitel Prize. Afterwards Mr. F. BENNETT SMITH 
read a paper on the “ Buttermere Slate Quarries,” which 
are now worked by a company, with Mr. B. JouHNs as secre- 
tary. The quarries are situated in Honister and Yew 
Craggs, on either side of the pass descending into Butter- 
mere. ‘The superiority of the green slates obtained is due 

to the fineness of the ‘‘ metal,” and the facility with which 
it can be worked. There are twelve levels or tunnels in all, 
which give employment to about too men. The highest 
Jevel is 1,190 feet above the level of the foot of the Craggs, 
and 2,126 above sea level. Great extensions have been 
made within the last few years, and it is now estimated that 
3,000 tons of slate are sent into the market annually. 
Preparations are being made by which the slate metal can 
be cut into blocks and made useful for building purposes 
instead of stone. It is easy to work ; it will stand:a strain 
greater than many building stones ; and its colour is advan- 
tageous, and preferable to many stones. The slates, which 
are well known, have been used in all parts of Gre>t Britain 
and Ireland forthe roofs of many most important public 
and private buildings. 


Amonc the additions which the new year brought to the 
Jegion of honour were M. Turerry, the architect, who is 
attached to the department of batiments civils, and was of 
course a winner of the Prix de Rome; M. Danran, the 
painter, whose picture of a “first night” at the Comédie 
Francaise was lately exhibited in Bond Street; M. RAFFAELLI, 
another painter who is successful with scenes in foundries ; 
and M. BERGERAT, who is one of the army of art critics. 
MM. OL ivier Merson, BLANc, BoucHoR and FERRIER, the 
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painters, MM. Decaux and Qutnsac, the engravers, Madame 
VEIGER and M. INJjALbeErt, the sculptors, are dignified by 
being made officers of the Académie ; while M. Harpy, the 
architect, is raised to the higher dignity of officer of Public 
Instruction, 


_ THERE was a little of the usual outcry about English 
interference in Irish affairs when it was first proposed that 
the Plumbers’ Company should hold an examination in 
Dublin, and give certificates of registration to the men who 
were found competent. But the absurdity of supposing 
that sanitation has anything to do with politics soon became 
evident.. On Tuesday a deputation of the Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation of Dublin waited on the Public Health Committee 
of the Dublin Corporation to ask for support, in order that 
an affiliation with the London Company might be brought 
about. The members of the Association were armed with 
a statement by Sir CuHarites A. CAMERON, the officer of 
health for Dublin, who said that he was aware that much 
of the plumbing in Dublin was done by men who have not 
been brought up as plumbers, and he strongly recommended 
the principle of registration. ‘The Corporation committee 
having heard the statements of the deputation, promised to 
aid in carrying out the desires of the Association. It is to 
be hoped that no unwise influence may be brought to bear 
on the Corporation to upset the arrangement, for the ex- 
aminations will be advantages to Dublin, which is notorious 
for its abnormal death rate, and moreover will not cost the 
people any money, as the expenses are to be borne by the 
Plumbers’ Company. 


Tae offer of the large sum of 20,000/. by some anony- 
mous philanthropist, on the condition that 40,0o00/. will be 
raised for a polytechnic institute in the Battersea district, 
is a windfall for students. It appears that a further sum of 
10,000/, is also promised, besides smaller amounts. As the 
Charity Commissioners are willing to grant 150,000/. for 
institutes at New Cross and in some place near the Elephant 
and Castle, and a third in an unspecified place, the south of 
London is likely to be fairly provided with means for tech- 
nical education. Butunless careis taken the Battersea scheme 
is likely to turn out a failure, unless prudent counsels have 
some influence on the committee. The members have been 
attracted by the so-called Albert Palace, which in the course 
of a few years has brought ruin to many people. It was erected 
out of materials that had been used elsewhere, and the plan- 
ning was adapted to them. When the building was first 
opened we pointed out its unsuitability for exhibitions, and 
predicted its failure, and it is still less adapted for classrooms. 


Ir was announced at a meeting of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society on Wednesday that the representa- - 
tives of the late WiLL1AmM Etry, R.A., were willing to fill 
in one of the side-lights of a window in St. Olave’s Church, 
York, as a memorial of the artist. Is it possible that no 
more expensive tribute to so great a man can be erected 
than one which will cost about 60/. ? 

Mr. Witttam Hit, who died in Leeds on Saturday 
morning at the age of sixty-one, was among the most suc- 
cessful architects of that town, where he practised since 1851. 
Among his works were the Bolton Town Hall, Yeadon Town 
Hall, Public Hall and Mechanics’ Institute, Barnsley ; 
Leeds Dispensary, Leeds Poor-Law Offices, Holbeck Work- 
house, Hunslet Workhouse and Schools, Rotherham Market, 
Ranmoor College and Firth’s Almshouses, Sheffield ; man- 
sions at. Ranmoor and in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
several Corn Exchanges, and upwards of roo chapels and 
schools in different parts of England. The last work of 
importance on which he was engaged was the Portsmouth 
Town Hall. At the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, the president, Mr. Henry Perkin, 
moved a vote of condolence to Mr. Hitt’s family. He 
said that Mr. Hitt was the first pupil articled to his (the 
president’s) late father and his partner, Mr. BacKHOUSE. 
He had been some time in practice before he made his 
mark ; but he eventually acquired a very large connection, 
and erected many public buildings. The Town Hall of 
Portsmouth, now in course of erection, was designed by 
him, and it was to be hoped that that work would be brought 
to a successful termination by his son. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


: | SHE Academicians were probably disappointed with the 
amount of the interest which the fine collection of 
medals, bronzes, and decorative work excited last year, and 
on that account were afraid to risk a second experiment. 
Whatever may be the cause, the painters are once more In 
possession of the galleries. For our part, we should nave 
liked to see more examples of Renaissance art workman- 
ship, but we must admit that, with all its limitations, the 
present Exhibition is attractive for manyreasons. It is well 
to have several kinds of Rempranpt’s bold brushwork 
arranged on one wall, and to see elsewhere an almost equal 
number by Warreav, although they will not give so much 
pleasure as the great Dutchman’s pictures. LEsLix’s 
humour was rever more welcomed than at present, and 
many will rest before his chief pictures. TURNER, as has 
often occurred, will excite fresh surprise at his genius. 
There are other English masters who are represented in the 
Exhibition, and the two rooms which are dedicated to the 
works by the late Frank Hott will substantiate his claim 
to be revered among the greatest of them. The fame of 
REYNOLDS or GAINSBOROUGH or Romney will not suffer 
when it is said that he was comparable to them in por- 
traiture. 
This year the public is indebted to the collection of Mr. 
T. Horrocks MILER for the whole of the pictures which 
are hung in the first room, and which were. painted by 
English artists. Two oval canvases by C. R. LEstin, 
Lady and Dove and Contemplation, are small, simple in 
subject as in style, and an Academician nowadays would 
hesitate before sending anything so unobtrusive to an 
Exhibition. It was admitted that LesL1e was the most 
sympathetic of all illustrators of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, and his Siz Roger de Coverley in Church has the spirit 
of the Spectator. Sir RocErR is a handsome aristocrat, and 
not a pantaloon in a big wig; the parson suggests the 
sensible man who was willing to read a sermon by a great 
divine instead of inflicting one of his own on his congrega- 
tion ; and the tenants are as unintellectual as any lover of 
the Golden Age could desire. But, like the criers in a 
court of justice, Sir Rocrr and his servant are more 
disturbing than the peasant who dared to sleep. LESLIE 
knew how to avoid the exaggeration of caricature, and 
never forgot that he was a painter; and while it tells the 
story, the picture is well composed and suggestive of 
character. His AZ. Jourdain does not correspond with the 
“bourgeois _gentilhomme” of the French stage or of 
French art. But on that account it may be more agreeable 
to English eyes. ‘The scene represented is where NIcoLE, 
the servant girl, demonstrates the value of her master’s 
lessons in fencing by giving him a thrust in tierce. The 
Sterne and the Chaise Vamper’s Wife is,brilliant as a picture, 
but Lesie painted other scenes from the same novel more 
successfully. Comedians have always a lurking belief in 
their capacity for tragedy ; and Lesiie no doubt felt he 
was more than a humourist, and from time to time used to 
paint serious pictures. Lady Jane Grey is one of those 
attempts. The subject is sallow, placid, and smooth ; but 
the picture may be as true as the historian’s fiction. On 
the opposite wall there is one of Lrstir’s pictures, A Svene 
Jrom the Vicar of Wakefield,-in which he entered into 
competition with Mac.isr, whose work is here also. Both 
have selected the party on Michaelmas Eve at Neighbour 
FLAMBOROUGH’S, when the pseudo-fine ladies, BLARNEY 
and SKEGGS, unexpectedly arrived. MactisE selected 
a time that was a few minutes earlier than Lestin’s. 
The figures in Mactisr’s picture want the natural- 
ness seen in those of the rival picture. They are more 
sculpturesque, but not even the vicar corresponds with 
one’s ideal. The London ladies appear to have just left a 
sweep’s May-day revel. What is best in Mactisr’s picture 
is the bit of landscape that is seen through the window; 
CRESWICK might have painted it. 

_By Moureapy is a Landscape, with a tree that was 
evidently not copied from life, and a version of the Zean 
of a Bite. The former is almost like an imitation of a 
Dutch picture; the other work is as excellent in modelling 
as the later and better known version, but there is far more 


coldness in the colour. The painter in 1836 held a very 
limited palette, TurneR’s Van Tromp’s Shallop at the 
Entrance of the Scheldt is finely preserved, and the painter 
never produced finer curves than is seen in the puffed sails. 
But just as he occasionally introduced rigid lines of build- 
ings in order to gain contrast with the lines of a landscape, 
in this picture we have a large ship with all the rigging. 
delineated with the accuracy of a diagram. But we see 
in it also an example of how TurNER used to decline the 
help of the lamp of truth, for in order to make his lines. 
emphatic he sacrificed the sails. If they were made of the 
finest cambric they could not be so close-reefed as they are 
represented. This picture is a satire upon a good many 
eloquent discourses which have ‘TURNER for a subject, yet. 
it has as much animation asa figure-piece. JOHN PHILLIPS’s. 
The Huff is as brilliant in colour as if painted last year, but ~ 
it will be a disappointment to many. The woman who Is. 
offended is of a commonplace, brazen-faced type, and the 
offender is not taken from a Spanish model—at least, the 
artist must have been unlucky if he saw a man in Spain 
acting so uncavalierly. There is generally an air of 
vulgarity about Pxitiips’s pictures. ‘The best part of Zhe 
Huff is the seated group on the left side, for in copying. 
figures which could be found in any public place 
it was not necessary for PHILLips to attempt the imaginative, 
a quality he never possessed and could not acquire. He 
was successful in proportion to his fidelity in copying. - 
Gitbpert NewrTon, who came from Nova Scotia, was an 
admirable painter. There is in the Exhibition only a very 
small cabinet picture by him, which is called Shy/ock, but 
the title must be a misnomer, for there is nothing of the 
Hebrew about the head, which is more suggestive of an 
Iaco. But whoever may be the man, there is no doubt 
about the mood he is in, and the silent passion which is: 
the prelude to vengeance is expressed with force. Another 
painter who deserves to be remembered was - AUGUSTUS. 
Ecc, who was a member of DicKewns’s troupe of amateur’ 
players. The most important of the four works from his — 
hand in the room is Peter the Great sees Catherine, his 
future Empress, for the first Time—a subject which, for- 
tunately, Mr. Friry suggested to Ecc instead of attempting, 
it himself. The young Emperor is seated at a table with a. 
couple of officers, and was discussing a plan with a third 
who stands beside him, when CATHERINE came with 
refreshments. She is seen in profile, is clad in peasant’s- 
clothes, but from the head-dress she might be an Empress. 
in disguise, and indeed seems superior to the men before 
her. Perrer’s surprise is contrasted with the indifference: 
of the old soldier, whose thoughts are concentrated on # 
bottle. There is no exaggeration or staginess in the 
picture, and the colouring is better arranged than in the 
majority of works that were seen about 1850. The Queen 
Elizabeth discovers she ts no longer Young has as much 
dramatic power as could be made out of a vain old woman 
clutching a quilt before a group of servants, who are in fear 
for their heads. If any painter should desire to paint the 
awakening of a monarch from delusive dreams of an escape 
from. wrinkles, he will find a more desirable instance im 
SHAKESPEARE’S “Richard II.” It seems impossible nowa- 
‘days to discover a haven where the Irish question will not 
crop up. Ecc brings it before us in Zhe Stricken Deer, 
which depicts an unlucky fellow who has worn green and is. 
in prison for the crime, taking a last farewell of his wife. 
It suggests in arrangement Sir J. Mitiais’s Order of 
Release, the difference being that the release for the 
Irishman is to be effected by the hangman. The face of 
the patriot is concealed like AGAMEMNON’s of yore, but the 
painter has endowed the woman with the resolution 
suggested by Moore’s song, which inspired the picture. 
There is one picture by WiLL1am Dyce (/acob and Rachely 
which could hardly be stiffer in the lines, and a version by. 
Mr. Hersert would be more acceptable. <A stranger 
would hardly believe that Erry and Dycr were fellow 
members of the same body, if he compared the work just 
mentioned with the Lather and the Coral Finder. It is 
sometimes imagined that the making of replicas is a newly- 
created offence, but the Exhibition shows that Erry and - 
MULREADY were also guilty of it. The Sather corresponds 
with the work at South Kensington representing a woman 
in a stream, and the Coral SFinder—ie. Venus and 
attendants —recalls the Youth at the Prow. Etty’s examples 
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in the Exhibition suggest that his works deserve more appre- 
ciation than they obtain in the auction-rooms. The 
pre-Raphaelites are beaten in detail by the small paintings 
by J. F. Lewes, which are finished like miniatures, but still 
preserve some breadth. 

There are several landscapes. Two-thirds of the canvas 
of the Hayfield by Davin Cox is devoted to the clouds, 
and are as successfully treated as any in the artist’s water- 
colours. Bopincron in his Coast of Picardy also adopts 
the principle of keeping the land in a confined strip, and 
on that account his picture serves as a peridant to CoLLins’s 
Doubtful Weather. The examples by Joun LINNELL, 
although most of them are small in size, suggest the 
diversity of his talent as a landscapist. The dark Welsh 
AM@ountain Road differs as much from the Hastings Coast 
as the Kensington Gravel Pits (a view which will appear 
strange to an inhabitant of that crowded district) from the 
Windsor Forest. There are also two of Creswick’s careful 
landscapes. One of Davip Roserts’s Belgian scenes 
(St. Jacques, Bruges) is exhibited. It is difficult to make a 
selection in that building, and, as usual with the artist, he 
Selects the high altar, which. he represents with the 
effectiveness that. a course of scene-painting always 
teaches. : 

The pictures which are likely to be first sought in the 
second room are Watreau’s. Most of them are cabinet 
works, painted probably for boudoirs, and hence they do 
not fe// in the Exhibition. The colours have faded, and in 
the faces touches in black come to light which are not plea- 
sant. The most vigorous is Gilles and ‘his Family. The 
fleureux Age suggests that the children of grandees took 
their pleasures sadly before the first revolution, LANCRET 
holds his own in WatTEAUv’s field, and as a portraitist his 
Madile. Camargo is equal to the Gilles. But the danseuse 
who danced like the Graces was a very different being to 
the modern stars of the ballet, There is a small head at- 
tributed to Greuzs, and it resembles the genuine works of 

the piinter. The Dutchmen occupy two of the walls. The 
Grace before Meat, by JAN STEEN, would be interesting if it 
were only for the sly looks of the young scapegrace who is 
ready to enjoy his dinner without asking a blessing. ‘The 
portrait of himself, by JAN STEEN, shows him playing ona 
mandolin that is big enough to serve Sir ANDREW AGUE- 
CHEEK for a viol-de-gamba, and would amaze the Venetian 
painters who appear in the Marriage of Cana of the Louvre. 

_ ‘The painter seems a jovial soul, and after seeing his portrait 
this pictures will be understood better. It is needless to say 
WouverMAns’: White Horse is once more before the visitor, 
but far more interesting is De Wirre’s Zuferior of a Church, 
dated 1651, with its deep shadows on the white columns ; 
the building cannot be of the imaginary sort, but it has yet 
to be identified. 

The first work in the third and largest gallery is a fine 
portrait, Archdeacon Faley, by Romney. There exists a 
good engraving of it, but with all its merit it does not do 
justice to the power of the original. Pavry is represented 

fishing, and his face is partly in the shadow cast by the 
clerical hat, but the flesh tints of as much as is seen ase 
masterly. The head seems to have been a favourite model 
with miniaturists, but the best of them do not come ngar 
Romney’s work. The drs. Trimmer suggests that ROMNEY 
could be appreciative of decorum in its severest form. His 
Miss Mellon expresses the archness which could not be 
subdued even when the actress became a duchess, There 
is a good deal about her ladyship in poor Haypon’s diaries. 
{t would be difficult to admit RoMNEy’s portraits without 
finding one or more of Lady Hamitton. ‘That frail beauty 
svas an ideal model, for she seemed to have the “ infinite 
variety” of CLEOPATRA. In the portrait we see this year she 
appears as a model country lady, with the glow of health on 
her cheeks and a book in her hand; she is s2ated near a 
balustrade, and can be supposed to be thinking of the sermon 
she has just heard in church. Neither Mrs. TRIMMER nor 
Miss SopHIA SHuTZ, whose portraits are near, look so in- 
mocent, nor even Mrs. Susan Scorr (the sister of Mrs. 
Prozz1), whose portrait by some unknown limner is one of 
the works about which people will talk. 

It was courageous to admit a couple of paintings by 
GEORGE Morwann, Lxterior of a Stadle and The Furm- 
4ousée Door, but they have the virtue of honesty. With all 
his faults MorLAND never was led away by vanity, and con- 


fined himself to work which he could do well. There can 
be no gainsaying the skill which is shown in the animals 
and in the happy scheme of colour : he was also able to lay 
on his paints in a way which time is compelled to respect. 
On the same wall is a portrait group by Hocartu, which is 
entitled to be placed among the curiosities of art. The 
Miller Collection also furnishes to this room a View of 
Venice; a noble piece of mountain scenery, Bonneville, 
Savoy ; and a seascape, Z#z Wave, showing a line of wave 
before it breaks on the shore, all by Turner, besides two 
masterpieces by CONSTABLE, View on the Stour and. Tie 
Water Mill, There are also portraits by ReynoLps and 
GAINSBOROUGH which do not call for much attention. 

The Slack Archer begins the series by REMBRANDT. 
If we suppose with M. Emite Micuet that the painter 
resembled SHAKESPEARE in his universality, this archer 
would then be taken as corresponding with the OTHELLO 
and the Tirus of the dramatist, as a token of prejudice 
being surmounted. But the negro is an old favourite with 
the painters, and RemsBranpt’s figure is not the first and 
certainly is not the best representation of a black skin. 
What appears most remarkable in it is the fidelity to the 
type. REMBRANDT’s portraits of himself must form a 
goodly percentage of the 377 paintings which are attributed 
to him. There are two in the Exhibition, but préference 
must be given to the one contributed by Lord ILcHesrer, 
although it now Is little more than ‘a symphony in brown.” 
It is dated 1658, when the artist was in his fiftieth year. 
There was some mysterious relation between ReEMBRANDY 
and the Jews,'and in this picture he appears clad in a 
Jewish dress. The figure is larger than life, and Rem- 
BRANDY? from his expression might b2 taking part in some 
play. The Portrait of a Lady, which comes from Bucking- 
ham Palace, has more beauty than is commonly found in 
his pictures of women. From the same collection is lent 
The Burgomaster Pancras and his Wife. "His worship is a 
characteristic example of one class of men that REMBRANDT 
painted ; they seem to consist of strolling players who have 
somehow been placed in official positions for the amusement 
of the taxpayers. Another example is seen in No. 166,- 
described asa Portrait of a Man. The most pleasing of 
the palace pictures is Ze Shipbuilder and his Wife. The 
pair are not represented like Darby and Joan, or JOHN 
ANDERSON and his wife. He is hard at work over drawings 
of a boat, and is interrupted in his designing by the old 
woman, who brings in a letter, and from the expression on 
her face we may suppose that she believeyit to contain an 
order.. REMBRANDT was never more dramatic than in’ 
depicting the incident, which on his canvas has all the 
appearance of being taken from reality. 

The Zhomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, is one of 
RUBENS’s finest portraits. It was described by WAAGEN as 
nobly conceived and finely drawn, the head being in the 
most glowing deep tone and the impasto masterly. In that 
opinion most people will agree. A letter exists from the 
agent who was sent by the Earl to negotiate with RUBENS 
about painting the portrait. The artist had.at the time 
declined to paint portraits, but said he was bound to make 
an exception in favour of Lord ARUNDEL, because he con- 
sidered him to be an evangelist to the world of art and the 
great supporter of artists.. The Earl was the earliest patron 
of Inico Jones, and England is still indebted to his 
munificence as a collector of. works of ancient art. The 
large Marriage of Mars and Venus, by RuBENS, is an un- 
finished work, but useful as an indication of his process. 
The Jufant Christ and St. John is not the most successful 
of RupeEns’s pictures of children. ed 

This year there are twenty-three water-colour drawings 
by TURNER, many of them being prepared for the use of 
engravers, Not one is wanting in interest, although the 
majority were produced with extreme expedition. 

For many visitors, the chief interest of this year’s Exht- 
bition will be found in the two rooms which are occupied 
with about fifty of the works of the late Frank Hott, all 
produced within a period of twenty years. In 1868 he won 
the Academy Studentship with his Ze Lord Gave and the 
Lord hath Taken Away, which was one of the marked 
works of the Exhibition of 1869. For a few years 
he made drawings for the illustrated journals, and painted 
pictures of sorrowful subjects; but in 1877 he was 
fortunate in gaining recognition as a portraitist, and 
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during the remaining eleven years of his life he appears to 
have produced no less than 180 portraits. Frank HoLi 
was thus among the most successful of English artists. 
And yet, looking at the unquiet expression in the portrait 
he drew of himself in his eighteenth year, and at his sombre 
pictures, it might easily be concluded that he had to suffer 
in this world. By a fatality, he imparted his sadness to all 
the faces he represented. FRANK HOLL was a great 
portraitist ; but, somehow, his sitters were never allowed to 
smile, or even to look happy, when they appeared 
before him. It was also desirable for the majority of 
them to wear sober black ; and, in consequence, a red coat 
becomes very obtrusive when it is seen on any of his 
canvases in the Exhibition collection. How far these 
peculiarities were due to Mr. Horv’s feelings, or to canons 
he set up for himself, are questions which have yet to be 
solved. 

It is evident, however, that Mr. HoLt was not equally 
successful with al classes of heads. Let any one compare 
his Duke of Cleveland with his Sir Robert Fowler, his 
Principal Cradock with his Sir James Bacon, his Sir 
Rupert Kettle with his John Bright, and the difference will 
at once be evident. With a countenance like Mr. Bricut’s 
it seems impossible to succeed, and the wonder is that 
painters make the attempt. We do not attach much 
Importance because Mr. HoLL was not more for- 
 tunate than his predecessors in treating it, but when the 
portrait is contrasted with the vigorous likeness of Sir 
RUPERT KETTLE (which seems to be also a revelation of 
mind), one feels that the painter must have been more 
satisfied with the latter subject, and may have thought he 
was the greater man, although he was much less known to 
the public. As a rule Mr. Ho.v’s attention was con- 
centrated on the heads of his portraits. He could not 
realise that hands can also have character. Sir RUPERT 
Kerr_e’s fingers might be drawn from sausages, and we 
cannot imagine them having a hold on the pen which is put 
between them. The portrait of Earl SPENCER, which in the 
opinion of many artists marks the highest level reached by 
Mr. Hott is marred by a hand which suggests a paralytic. 
At a time when all the world is praising Mr. Hott’s works 
as if they were perfect throughout, it is well that students of 
art should not be blind to the defects which a great artist 
was unable to avoid because he worked too fast. 


TESSERA. 


Egyptian Lamps. 
S. BIRcH. 


HE use of lamps amongst the Egyptians does not appear 
to be earlier than the Roman period, and although these 
people had, like the Chinese, a feast or festival of lamps, no 
lamp of the earlier Pharaonic period has been found in the 
tombs. The Egyptians appear to have used torches, or else 
goblet-shaped vases, for the purposes of lighting. It is evident 
that lamps and light must have been extensively employed, as 
the paintings of the tombs were made by lamplight, that of the 
sun not being able to penetrate them. None of the lamps in 
the Egyptian section of the British Museum are older than the 
third century A.D. They are of various kinds of clay—fine, 
light, red, black, and dark brown. Amongst the Egyptians as 
amongst the Romans, lamps were used for many purposes, and 
the middling and poorer classes used those of terra-cotta, while 
the wealthier employed silver and bronze for the same purposes. 
They were used for public illuminations. The Egyptian lamps 
are rarely stamped with the names of makers, or have other 
inscriptions, like the Roman. 


The Planning of Foliage. 


J. K. CoLLine. 

There are certain natural principles and forms running 
through both leaves and flowers; they follow a regular geo- 
metrical distribution of parts, and the form of leaf or flower 
follows naturally from the principle—or, if I may so say, from 
the anatomy—upon which it is set out. Thus flowers radiate in 
threes, as the lily—leaves grow in threes from the same point in 
the stem, and are in perfect harmony with the flower, as the 
anemone—leaves divide in threes, as in the water avens, clover, 
and wood sorrel—doubly triple, as in the columbine—and 
further carried on to the greatest intricacy, as we see in the 
parsley. Flowers again are cruciform, as in the wallflower— 
leaves also grow with the same arrangement, as we see in the 
lilac and the maple. It shou'd be noticed too that that arrange- 
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ment of the leaves in pairs (called “ opposite leaved”) extends. 
through the whole anatomy of the plant or tree—the ieaf-buds 
being formed at the base of the leaves, they also are in pairs ; 
the leaf-buds become branches, all of which are arranged to 
grow in an opposite manner, the same as the leaves. But there 
are many accidental circumstances (such as the leaf-bud being 
destroyed by insects) which in the case of branches prevent 
the opposite principle from being too strictly carried out, which, 
if it were, would give the tree too stiff and formal an appearance. 
So also in alternate-leaved plants or trees it follows through 
the whole system, and all the branches are alternate. But to 
pass on from what I have called the cruciform arrangement. 
We next come to flowers which are divided into five petals, or 
set out on the pentagonal principle, and this division is again 
seen in the leaves—they are first divided into five lobes, with 
a semi-radiation, simply cut out as in the ivy, divided with deep 
eyes as in the vine, which we again see in the flower of the 
hollyhock. The lobes again subdivided as in the maple and 
bryony—or separated into distinct leaflets as in the Virginian 
creeper—and running again into intricacy in the field geranium 
and other plants. Then we have the seven lobes in the holly- 
hock—seven leaflets in the horse-chestnut—eight petals in the 
coreopsis—ten divisions as in the campanula and stellaria— 
until we arrive at multiplicity in radiation, as we see in the 
daisy and sunflower, and in the leaf of the lupin. Further, we 
see leaves and flowers take leave of radiation altogether. 
Flowers run into a vast variety of forms (far too numerous for 
me to attempt to go into), such as the pea and bean tribe, and 
many others. Leaves branch in pairs from a central leaf stalk, 
as in the elder and rose leaf, which is carried further in the 
acacia and ash, and is again subdivided and carried into the 
greatest intricacy in the ferns. In the leaflets of the acacia we 
see also the heart-shape form which we observed in the petals 
of the strawberry and the primrose—also again in the violet 
leaf, but formed the contrary way. All these facts show that 
there are certain natural laws, by studying which the artist can 
produce what form of leaf or flower may best suit his purpose, 
upon perfectly natural principles, but without following any one 
leaf oc flower in particular—thus giving him such a vast field to. 
work in that there need be no limit to genius or invention. 


The Greek Theatre. 
J. W. DONALDSON. 

The student who wishes to entertain an adequate notion of 
the Greek theatre must not forget that it was only an improve- 
ment upon the mode of representation adopted by Thespis, 
which it resembled in its general features. The two necessary 
parts were the ¢iumelé or altar of Bacchus, round which the 
cyclian chorus danced, and the /oge‘on or stage, from which 
the actor or exarchus spoke; it was the representative of the 
wooden table from which the earliest actor addressed his 
chorus, and was also called ov&rédas. The theatre of Bacchus, 
at Athens, stood on the south-eastern side of the eminence: 
crowned by the noble buildings of the Acropolis. From the 
level of the plain a semicircular excavation gradually ascended 
up the slope of the hill to a considerable height. Round the 
concavity seats for an audience of 30,000 persons rose range 
above range; and the whole was topped and enclosed by a 
lofty portico, adorned with statues and surrounded by a balus- 
traded terrace. The tiers of benches were divided into two or 
three broad belts: by passages termed dzazomata, and again 
transversely into wedge-like masses called herhkides by severab 
flights of steps, radiating upwards from the level below to the 
portico above. The lower seats, as being the better adapted: 
for hearing and seeing, were considered the most honourable, 
and-therefore appropriated to the high magistrates, the priests,. 
and senate. This space was named Bouleutikon. The body 
of the citizens were probably arranged according to their 
tribes. The young men sat apart in a division entitled 
LEphebikon. The sojourners and strangers had also their 
places allotted them. Twelve feet beneath the lowest range of 
seats lay a level space, partly enclosed by the sweep of the 
excavation and partly extending outwards right and left in a 
long parallelogram, This was the orchestra. In the middle of 
this open flat stood a small platform, square and slightly 
elevated, called ¢hummelé, which served both as an altar for the 
sacrifices that preceded the exhibition, and as the central point 
to which the choral movements were all referred. That part 
of the orchestra which lay without the concavity of the seats, 
and ran along on either hand to the boundary-wall of the 
theatre, was called dromos, The wings, as they might be 
termed, of this dromos were named farodo/, and the entrances. 
which led into them through the boundary-walls were entitled 
eisodot. On the side of the orchestra, opposite the amphi- 
theatre of benches, and exactly on a level with the lowest 
range, stood the platform of the sené or stage, in breadth 
nearly equal to the diameter of the semicircular part of the 
orchestra, and communicating with the dromos by a double 
flight of steps. The stage was cut breadth-wise into two 
divisions. The one in front, called logeion, was a narrow 
This was gener- 
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ally the station of the actors when speaking, and therefore was 
constructed of wood, the better to reverberate the voice. The 
front and sides of the /ogedon, 12 feet in height, adorned with 
columns and statues between them, were called Za ufoskenta. 
The part of the platform behind the /ogezon was called the 
proskenion, and was built of stone in order to support the 
heavy scenery and decorations which were there placed. 
The proscenium was backed and flanked by lofty build- 
ings of stonework, representing externally a_palace-like 
mansion, and containing within withdrawing-rooms for the 
actors and receptacles for the stage machinery. In the 
central edifice were three entrances upon the proscenium, which 
by established practice were made to designate the rank of the 
characters as they came on; the highly-ornamented portal in 
the middle, with the altar of Apollo on the right, being assigned 
to royalty, the two side entrances to inferior persons. In a 
similar way all the personages who made their appearance by 
the ezsodos on the right of the stage were understood to come 
from the country, while such as came in from the left were sup- 
posed to approach from the town. On each side of the 
proscenium and its erections ran the Javaskenia, high lines of 
building with architectural front, which contained spacious pas- 
sages into the theatre from without, communicating on the one 
hand with the stage and its contiguous apartments ; on the 
other, through two halls, with the parodo7 of the orchestra, and 
with the portico which ran round the topmost range of the 
seats, Behind the whole mass of stage buildings was an open 
space covered with turf and planted with trees. Around this 
ran a portico called the ezsenzc, which was the place of 
rehearsal for the chorus, and, with the upper portico, afforded a 
ready shelter to the audience during a sudden storm. There, 
too, the servants of the wealthier spectators awaited the 
departure of their masters. Such was the construction and 
atrangement of the great Athenian theatre. Its dimensions 
must have been immense. If, as we are assured, thirty thou- 
sand persons could be seated ‘on its benches, the length of the 
dromos could not have been less than 400 feet, and a spectator 
in the central point of the topmost range must have} been 
300 feet from the actor in the /ogeion. 


Distemper Painting. 
Ea CARRIS. 


Painting in distemper, or body colour, is so inferior to oil 
that few artists in this country practise it for pictures, although 
much used in Italy. Yet it has some important qualities which 
fit it for purposes wherein oil would fail. It is a mixture of 
colours, with whiting and size, gum, white of egg, or other 
glutinous substances ; it cannot be softened or blended without 
great difficulty, so that in most cases, where finish is required, 
the several tints are carried into each other by hatching with 
the point of a hair pencil, as in the cartoons of Raphael at 
Hampton Court. Its extraordinary power of reflecting light 
equally renders it best adapted for scenery and gay light 
decoration. Its chief characteristics are, that it represents air, 
distant landscape, architectural objects and sculpture, better 
than by any other means (when on a very large scale, and the 
spectator is kept at a distance), for on approaching it appears 
dry and unfinished. Its chief objection for architectural 
decoration is that it suffers from damp, and is removable with 
a sponge and water. Most colours can be used in distemper, 
even some that are useless in oil, as verditer and others. All 
the bright and rosy tints are seen to the best advantage when 
used in distemper. 

; Cingalese Houses. 
W. J. HEATH. 

The material of which the walls of the superior houses and 
other buildings is built is called “cabook,” a soft kind of rock, 
found in most parts of Ceylon at a few feet below the surface of 
the ground. A large square pit is excavated, and the cabook 
laid bare, when it is quarried, by means of a pickaxe, into 
blocks of a convenient size for transport, or of the size which 
will best suit the building for which it is intended. Cabook 
has the appearance of a coarse sponge, the material of the 
sponge resembling red iron ore, and the interstices being filled 
‘with soft clay of a yellowish or brown colour. The block 
should be exposed to the rain before being used, so as to allow 
‘some of the clay to be washed out, as then a better face for the 
mortar to adhere to is formed, Buildings of cabook require 
protection from the wéather, but if covered with a thin coating 
of lime-plaster they will stand for many years. When removing 
some oid Dutch buildings, the cabook did not appear to have 
deteriorated in quality. Hard kinds of stone are not much 
used for buildings, on account of the expense of working. 
Rubble masonry is sometimes employed, but it is not approved 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining even beds and good bond. 
The cathedral church of St. Thomas, near Colombo, is 
an instance of the successful adoption of rubble masonry. 
Bricks are so badly burnt, and the clay is so badly pugged, 
that brickwork will often, after a shower of rain, scarcely 
bear the least weight without crushing. Although used 
in some instances with its surface exposed to the influence of 


the weather, it will undoubtedly exist for a much longer time if 


well plastered with lime-mortar. Two or three coats of boiled 
linseed oil will preserve brickwork without hiding-it, but the 
expense prevents its general adoption. A coating of coal-tar, 
applied when the day is fine, and the brickwork dry and hot, 
is also a good preservative; but it cannot, on account of its un- 
sightly appearance, be often employed. Brickwork in exposed 
situations and unprotected will perish very rapidly. The softer 
bricks will be hollowed out, leaving the mortar joints projecting, 
and in damp places the bricks will in less than a month be 
covered with lichens. The lime generally used is made by 
calcining white coral, of which there is an abundant supply on 
the coast, easily obtained. Timber is the fuel used in convert- 
ing it. The lime comes from the kiln in a fine white powder, 
and is in that state ready for immediate use, by mixing it with 
twice its own bulk of sand and water; but it sets so rapidly 
that the bricks have to be kept quite wet, and water has to be 
continually added to prevent its setting before the bricks are 
truly placed. In the Public Works Department the lime is 
placed in a tank, and kept under water for two days before 
being used ; this makes it longer in setting, but it is more easily 
worked, and eventually makes better work. In fact, by the 
first plan it often simply dries, and is very friable; but in the 
latter case it sets equal to the best blue lias lime. In using 
this coral lime for plastering, it is better not to slack it for two 
days, as mentioned ; it then presents a harder face, and will 
bear a high polish, almost like marble. A short time ago the 
exterior of public buildings was painted, but this practice has 
been discontinued, as it answered no good end, and, after a few 
months, generally presented a bad appearance. 


Gothic Sculpture, 
R. WESTMACOTT. 


The sculpture of the true Gothic period of architecture in 
this country, dating, that is, from the thirteenth century, and 
lasting till the middle of the sixteenth century of our era, is 
remarkable for a character exclusively its own. Generally 
speaking, it exhibits—like all the attempts at art by inex: 
perienced workmen—extreme rudeness in its execution, a dis- 
regard of rules of art in proportion and anatomy, and for the 
most part want of beauty. The earliest attempts in sculpture, 
only a few centuries old, cannot, however, be placed in the 
same interesting category with the extremely archaic monu- 
ments of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Asia Minor, and 
other ancient nations, dating, it may be said, thousands of years 
since. Neither as monuments of fine art can Gothic works be 
allowed to take rank in illustrating the history of sculpture 
(proper), seeing that they throw no light whatever on the pro- 
gress of imitative art, as a means of expressing ideas or senti- 
ment by beautiful forms. Gothic sculpture never, at any time, 
achieved a development that placed it in the same high posi- 
tion that had been attained by the great schools of the art; 
for, though it had fallen into neglect and disuse, it must be 
remembered that sculpture had been brought to the highest 
state of perfection sixteen or seventeen hundred years before 
the so-called Gothic school had any existence. 


Weakness of Short Columns. 
E, HODGKINSON, 


Cast-iron pillars with flat ends uniformly bear about three 
times as much as those of the same dimensions with rounded 
ends ; and this was found by experiment to apply to all pillars 
from 121 times the diameter down to 30 times. In flat-ended 
cast-iron pillars shorter than this, there was observed to be 
a falling-off in the strength ; and the same was found to be the 
case in pillars of other materials, on which many experiments 
were made, to ascertain whether the results, as obtained from 
the cast-iron pillars, were general. The cause of the shorter 
pillars falling off in strength was rendered very probable by the 
experiments upon wrought-iron, for in that metal a pressure of 
from to to 12 tons per square inch produced a change in and 
reduced the length of short cylinders subjected to it ; and about 
the same pressure per square inch of section, when required to 
break by flexure a wrought-iron pillar with flat ends, produced 
a similar falling-off in strength to that which was experienced 
when a weight per square inch, not widely different from this, 
was required to break a cast-iron pillar with flat ends. The 
fact of cast-iron pillars sustaining a marked diminution of their 
breaking strength by a weight nearly the same as that which 
produced incipient crushing in wrought-iron, and a falling-off in 
the strength of wrought-iron pillars, rendered it extremely pro- 
bable that the same cause (incipient crushing or derangement 
of the parts) produced the same change on both these species 
of iron. The pressure which produced the change mentioned 
above in the breaking of cast-iron pillars was about one-fourth 
of that which crushed the materials. I shall therefore assume 
here that one-fourth of the crushing weight is as great a 
pressure as these cast-iron pillars could be loaded with, without 
their ultimate strength being decreased by incipient crushing ; 
and that the length of such a pillar, if solid and with flat ends 
would be about 30 times its diameter. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. James Gorpon, an architect who was ‘likely to 
make a name in Scotland, died in Edinburgh on Thursday 
in last week. He was one of Dr. RowanD ANDERSON’S 
pupils and assisted him in the New University Buildings. 
The cause of his death was fever, which was supposed 
to have originated in a chill. Mr. Gorpon, who was about 
to be married, was'in his thirty-fourth year at the time of 
his death. 


THE genius of Mr. Grorce TINWORTH as a sculptor 
has been at last recognised by his election as a member of 
the Royal Society of British Artists. If a few more men of 
his calibre could be caught, the éxhibitions in Suffolk Street 
would become very different. Another sculptor who was 
elected at Monday’s meeting was Mr. Owen Hate. The 
newly-elected painter members are Messrs. W. FOLLEN 
BisHop, HENRY CHARLES Fox, JOHN FRASER, DUDLEY 
Harpy, G. E. Hicks, W. S.. Jay, G. G. KILBURNE, jun., 
and W. H, Pike, 


THE first meeting of the session of the Applied. Art 
Section of the Society of Arts will be held on the 22nd inst., 
when Sir J. D. Linton will read a paper on “Some Recent 
Movements in Relation to the Applied Arts.” The papers 
to be read at the subsequent meetings will be ‘‘ Manufacture 
of Sevres Porcelain,” by M. Epouarp Garnier; “ English 

‘ Bookbinding in the Reign of Henry VIII,” by Mr. W. H. J. 
WeEALE; “The Art of the Jeweller,” by Mr. CARLO GIULIANO; 
and ‘‘ Venetian Glass,” by Dr. SALVIATI. 


Ir the Shah of Persia visits the Paris Exhibition an 
application will be made to him for a firman to enable 
M. Dievu.aroy to continue his exploration at Susa. If the 
authority should be granted, M. DizuLaroy will depart for 
the East on September 15. - He anticipates the discovery 
of remains still. more interesting than the examples of 
decorative work which are among the chief treasures of the 
Louvre. An-endeavour is being made to obtain a vote of 
three or four millions of francs from the Chamber for the 
expenses. It will hardly be credited that the sum voted 
towards the first exploration at Susa was only 51,000 
francs—that is, double the sum paid for painting the walls 
of the room in the Louvre in which the wonderful examples 
of wall-decoration are placed. 


THE statue of Bauzac is to be placed in the garden of 
' the Palais Royal. There was an objection raised at first by 
the authorities of the public buildings who have the control 
of the place, but when_it was found that enough money was 
not likely to be raised to pay for a colossal memorial like 
the one to GAMBETTA, and that the committee would agree 
to respect the scale of the surrounding buildings, all 
difficulty was removed. There is no special association 
between the garden and the great novelist, but it would not 
be easy to find a site that recalls him. For the greater part 
of his life he was leading a hand-to-mouth sort of existence 
in streets where a statue would be in the way. Towards 
_ the end of his life he contrived to obtain a small house 
(which is now falling into ruin because the owner fears 
the attacks of anti-restorers) in an aristocratic quarter, but 
the place is ineligible for the erection of a memorial. 


A REPORT has been presented to the Geographical 
Society of Berlin by Professor VircHow upon the inquiry 
which he undertook in Egypt with the object of ascertain- 
ing how the present inhabitants corresponded with the 
figures represented on the walls of :gyptian buildings, and 
in other ways. He has concluded that the living Egyptians 
differ from the Egyptians of the period of Mrenes. This is 
proved by the difference in the form of skulls, the ancient 
Egyptians being a round-headed race, while their successors 
are mainly long-headed. But, from the same testimony, it 
may also be concluded that the paintings and statues of the 
rulers are not true portraits, but representations more or 
less conventional. Still the varieties of types which are 
'ound to day in Egypt are suggested by the ancient mural 
paintings. One peculiarity in those paintings obtains a 
scientific explanation from Professor VircHow. It is found 
that the men who are not negroes are painted red, whilst 
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women appear as if yellow. According to the Professor, 
the negro does not change in colour under the sun’s rays . 
and the air of Egypt ; but it is different with the Egyptian 
and the Bedouin, who become changed in colour. He 
maintains that the red colour was suggestive of the appear- 
ance assumed by one of those races while working under 
the sun, whilst the women, who remained within doors in 
the shade, preserved their colour unchanged. Of course 
the red and yellows are not to be considered as exactly 
corresponding with the native colours; they are exag- 
gerated, like many other effects in the paintings. 


Pictures which run the gauntlet of criticism of the 
French jurors and are hung on the walls of the Salon are 
not safe from the bailiffs. They can be seized there as 
readily as in the ateliers of the painters. A heap of the works 
which had a history of that kind were sold lately at the 
Hotel Drouot. The highest price was obtained for a 
Christ, and was only 510 francs, or 20/. Another work 
was sold for 470 francs. Both came from an artist who 
obtained a medal as far back as 1843, and for over twenty 
years belongs to the Legion of Honour. For a landscape 
170 francs were given, another obtained 108 francs. But 
the foregoing might be called extravagant prices if com- 
pared with the average. One picture was sold for 17 
francs, another for 7 francs. A picture which was about 
9 feet in length realised only 95 francs, and one measuring 
3 feet 6 inches was sold for 25 francs. The frame must 
always have cost far more than was paid for the picture, 
and after the law expenses are deducted the creditors cannot 
be much the richer for the sale. 


THE damage arising from fires in Glasgow during the 
past year amounted to 206,o0o0/., of which the greater part 
is due to those which occurred during the three last months. 
The losses during some preceding years were as follows :— 
1883, 234,000/. ; 1884, 72,000/.; 1885, 85,000/.; 1886, 
141,000/, ; 1887, 74,0007. The inspector of fires points 
out that two of the serious fires which occurred in October 
account for three-fourths of last year’s losses. In each case 
where there was serious loss the buildings were completely 
involved before the arrival of the brigade. Two of these 
were within 200 yards of a fire station, and the other had a 
fire alarm on the opposite side of the street. The inspector 
mentions these facts for the purpose of showing that, with 
all the means at disposal for the transmission of alarms of 
fire, serious fires are still possible, and that more vigilance 
should be shown by the owners of large buildings in the 
watching of their properties, and the prompt raising of an 
alarm on the discovery of fire. The inspector might also 
have added that the facts are a strong argument for con- 
struction that will resist fire, but the officers of fire brigades 
seem to think that organisation is everything. The fallacy 
has been demonstrated in Glasgow, 


AN interesting discussion on the methods of treatment 
for protecting timber from destruction by the Zevedo navalis 
took place a fortnight ago before the Amefican Society of 
Civil Engineers. One member stated that the worms may 
generally be found near the low-water line, and near the 
mud: he had found them at the mud-line of piles treated 
with wood oil; the piles had been in place about three or four 
years. The officials of the Docks Department of New York 
have also found worms near the mud-line in timber used as 
piles for the piers. The speaker expressed belief in wood oil, 
but whether it was equal to creosote he could not decide. 
As proof of the care required in the process of treating, he 
instanced a case in which oak had been spoilt by overheat 
and too great a quantity of creosote ; the contractors, de- 
siring to attain perfection, gave an overdose of creosote, 
and the wood became warped and twisted. Another 
member said that it is well known that where the bark is 
on the worms will not enter, but it was impossible to keep 
the bark on in driving piles. Cases were instanced in which 
parts of piles on which the bark had remained were found 
free from ihe worms, while in other parts the wood was 
badly eaten away. Reference was also made to the 
“vulcanising ” process, a hot-air process, by which it is 
claimed the wood is hardened and made durable without 
injecting any material, 
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RUE DE LA GROSSE HOROLOGE, ROUEN. 


From a Drawing by ASTON WEBB. 


2 Architectural Mlustration Society. Second. Series. Plate N? 54 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TOILERS OF THE DEEP._II. 


HE second triptych by M. Van pER HaxcHEn is 
E devoted to the results of the toil, to the harvest of the 
sea. Although Blankenberghe is an exceedingly fashion- 
able watering-place, it is also primitive. Up to the present 
there is, strange to say, no covered market for the disposal 
of the immense quantity of fish, which has to be sold, as 
represented, in the street. There is talk of erecting mar- 
kets, public buildings, &c., but as yet they seem not to have 
got beyond the paper stage. The houses which M. Van 
DER HAEGHEN introduces in the central panel are taken 
from actual cottages which line the streets of the lower 
town. As we have said before, the pictures are a remark- 
able example of realism, and when the town-hall is erected 
they will no doubt occupy a prominent place on the walls, 


AROHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
' SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 64.-RUH DE LA GROSSH HOROLOGE, ROUEN. [ASTON WEBB.) 


HOUSES AT CARSHALTON, 
is “HIS illustration teptesents some of the improvements 


which have been carfied otit during the past two or 


three years for the benefit of the living of Carshalton, 
Surrey. In 1886 the old rectory was almost entirely re- 
built, and shortly afterwards a portion of the glebe land 
adjoining it was disposed of for building purposes. Upon 
this piece of land the two houses shown on the illustration 
have been built. The one on the left of the picture is 


built of bricks with hollow walls, covered on the outside 
with rough-cast and upright tiling, roofed over with old 
plain tiles. It contains three sitting-rooms, a very pic- 


turesque little hall, with bay window and fireplace in it, 


the usual offices, six bed and dressing-rooms, with bath- | 


room and store-loft. The adjoining house, although 
different in plan, contains about the same accommodation, 


and is built of brick faced with flint and Portland stone 
dressings. Both of the houses were designed by and carried 
out under the direction of Mr. E. Crurcuiox, of Albert 
Chambers, Westminster, who was also the architect for the 


rebuilding of the rectory. 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND PARSONAGE, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


‘HE accompanying photo-lithograph represents a block 

of buildings now being erected at Hawthorn, Mel- 
bourne, and comprises a church, school, and parsonage, 
with a caretaker’s cottage in the rear. They are designed 
and are being carried out by Mr. ALrrep Dunn, A.V.LA,, 
a gentleman who served his articles with Mr. ALEXANDER 
Lauper, of Barnstaple, England, and who has already at- 
tained a good position in the antipodean professional circle 
by the successful carrying out of some important works in 
the city of Melbourne, and the design by Mr. Dunn was 
awarded the first place among those by twenty-two com- 
petitors. The buildings are Romanesque in treatment, with 
a free use of Classic details. The church has seating accom- 
modation for a congregation of 700, the floors being 
inclined towards the rostrum and the seats so arranged 
as to be most easy of access and forming an amphitheatre, 
with the rostrum as a centre. The large window is stained- 
glass, illustrating incidents from the lives of the Apostles, 
and it is believed will favourably compare with many works 
in the mother country. ‘The school will seat 400 scholars, 
and is designed with a main hall in the centre, encircled by 
classrooms, infants’ school, secretary’s-room and library. 
The classrooms have doors that may be opened so that the 
whole of the classes will be in sight of the rostrum, and they 
need not necessarily move to see or hear the speaker. This 
idea is well carried out and is a vast improvement on the 
old system of having to march, or rather scramble, from the 
classrooms to the main hall at address time. This plan 
has already been applied successfully in Brunswick Wesleyan 
School by the same architect. The parsonage is surrounded 
on three sides bya double verandah or balcony, an absolute 


necessity for ordinary comfort in residences in Australia. 


congregation in case of panic. 
about 18,0007. They are being built to accommodate the 
Wesleyan Methodist congregation and scholars at Hawthorn. 


The greatest attention has been paid to the ventilation of 
all the buildings, and advantage has been taken of the most 


recent improvements pertaining to permanence of structure, 


Sanitation, acoustics, interior decoration, and the safety of 
The buildings will cost 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


1B sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A. 
president, in the chair. 
Cates Prize. 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE, hon. secretary, read the report of the sub- 
committee embodying the rules as drawn up by them at length. 
The chief points may be summarised as follows :—Candidates 
will be required to send in written applications in French by 
the first Friday in May, at least’ four candidates presenting 
themselves for examination, the subject-matter of the examina- 
tion being the French language and the French metrical and 
monetary systems, with translations of English into French 
and wicé versd, the examination to be held early in May, and to 
be principally vzvd voce. The successful candidate would be 
required to spend at least a fortnight in Paris to study the con- 
struction of the Exhibition buildins, and the architectural and 
constructive exhibits, with special reference to new methods of 
construction, and fire-resisting construction and materials ; and, 
lastly, they must send in to the Association a written critical 
report on the objects examined, the report to be illustrated by 
sketches and drawings. 

Mr. FRANCIS E, MASEy read a paper on “ London Street 
Architecture, as it is, and as it might be,” as follows :— 


%ondon Street Architecture. 

Mr. Masey said :—I feel conscious that my subject is a far 
too important one to be properly dealt with in a single short 
paper, which I have intentionally made brief. The subject 
divides itself into three heads, namely :—r. Is the artistic 
standard reached by recent buildings generally satisfactory ? 
2, If not, what are some of the principal causes of the 
deficiency? 3. The possibility of remedying such deficiency, 
and the nature of such possible remedies. 

First, then, is the artistic standard reached by recent build- 
ings generally satisfactory? A glance at a map shows that for 
critical purposes the question may be considered from two 
separate standpoints, the first dealing simply with the heart of 
the City, and the second including the surrounding and far- 
reaching area of houses which largely contributes to entitle our 
City to the flattering prefix of “Great.” The nucleus of the 
metropolis, so to speak, contains most of that which to us is 
historically and architecturally interesting. This central portion 
may be generally defined as bounded by the New Road and 
Clerkenwell on the north, the river on the south, Aldgate on the 
east, and Hyde Park and Westminster on the west and south- 
west. Beyond these imaginary boundaries, it is true, a greater 
London lies, but it is largely the London of stupid stucco, of 
dull, respectable “ brick boxes with slate lids,” consisting in the 
south and eastern portions of acre upon acre of poor, dingy 
Streets and small, squalid, black tenements, which are the 
homes of the great London poor; and then, farther on still, 
commences that great suburban world, stretching like a girdle 
around the grimy city, districts of houses, certainly wonderful 
if they are not beautiful, and bearing eloquent testimony to the 
activity, if not to the morality of the speculative builder. The 
glories of the Queen Anne villas, and of tho:e of Gothic style, 
the semi-detached species with “venetian blinds and electric 
bells,” as the wily advertisement hath it, and the still smaller, 
but equally pretentious “terraces,” each bearing imposing 
names in inverse ratio to the importance of the dwelling ; all 
these have yet to be separately considered, and need not now 
occupy our attention. It is the smaller City which I have 
already defined, which may now suffice for our consideration, 
for within its limits falls nearly all that it should be our anxiety 
to conserve, to improve, and to guard from wanton spoliation. 
The thing which must strike one most forcibly is the activity in 
rebuilding which has been carried out during the past few years, 
and whose spread becomes daily more marked. 

Let us see what the past ten years has given us. First in 
importance should be placed Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing 
Cross Road, two broad and well-made streets, connecting some 
of the most important quarters of London, carved through a 
nest of unsavoury slums. These undertakings alone are two 
immense gains to London, considering the difficulties created 
by defective municipal government, and the obstacles presented 
by prescriptive and other rights. How much more effectual the 
improvements might have been made is, perhaps, a matter of 
easy speculation. Of almost equal importance are the improve- 
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ments at the end of Regent Street and at Hyde Park Corner, 
improvements which those who remember the previous condi- 
tion of things can well appreciate; besides these there are the 
widening of Gray’s Inn Lane and many other minor operations. 
Then as to buildings, taking public ones first, what city in the 
world can boast of two finer erections in their way than the 
Law Courts and the Natural History Museum? Both have 
been completed within the last decade, which has also seen 
commenced the Imperial Institute at Kensington and the New 
Central Police Offices on the Thames Embankment. These 
are additions to the City’of which we may be well proud, and in 
buildings born of private enterprise we are still richer. It will 
suffice to mention a few leading specimens, such as the Alliance 
Assurance Company’s offices in Pall Mall, the Prudential 
offices in Holborn, the Whitehall Court and the National Liberal 
Club, the Constitutional Club, and the facade of the Victoria 
Hotel opposite. Messrs. Philips’s premises in Oxford Street, 
and many others must occur to one. The mansions of Chelsea 
and of Harrington and Collingham Gardens, although lying 
outside our limit, should be mentioned as brilliant exceptions to 
a very dull general rule. But although these buildings are in 
leading thoroughfares, there is a great deal of honest, faithful 
work to be seen standing modestly in back or unfrequented 
streets, and in odd corners where we least expect them. In 
dark City lanes, where the narrow roadway remains choked 
throughout the day with heavy traffic, and where along thestill 
narrower pavement struggle and push scores. and hundreds 
of anxious and busy men—in many such lanes there rises some 
solitary specimen of earnest and thoughtful work standing 
unadmired, and apparently unheeded, except by the valorous 
connoisseur, As an example, there is one little building in 
Warwick Lane, out of Newgate Street, which is in its way a 
perfect gem, yet so buried away that, although but a few yards 
from the main thoroughfare, not one in ten thousand who go 
daily from north to south, and from east to west knows, 
perhaps, of its existence, or would travel one step out of his way 
to see it ifhe did. And no doubt scores of others might be 
found. Besides these must be remembered many fine churches, 
the most hopeful sign of all, though scarcely coming within our 
present scope, Besides the recent works of recognised masters 
there are numerous achievements by a younger school of men 
now growing up among us, whose work is full of interest and 
promise for the future. 

I have already stated my belief that the recent marked im- 
provement in London architecture points not so much to a real 
increase of average merit as to the existence of a comparatively 
small group of men, who, it is probable, would have shed an 
equal lustre upon any other profession in which they had 
engaged. The works of such only make more apparent the 
feeble mediocrity which characterises the style of too many 
recent productions, : 

If one takes an average London house of the last century or 
early part of the present one, and puts beside it the large 
majority of those erections which are fast superseding it, the 
main difference seems to be that the former was, in its dull, 
monotonous way, negatively beautiful, whilst the latter in many 
cases 1s positively ugly. The unsightliness of this class of 
building seems to be becoming daily more obtrusive and 
pernicious. Side by side with some stately building often may 
be seen one of the vulgar productions to which I allude, 
its front sometimes exhibiting such vagaries and absurdities 
as to draw a smile from the most unarchitectural observer. 
One could recall many instances where the effect of a fine 
building has been hopelessly injured by an ugly and pretentious 
neighbour. Of course there is a large class of competent and 
educated men who occupy an honourable position midway 
between the “stars,” if I may so call them, and the jobbers in 
brick and stone, against whom I would wage a crusade. If, 
however, one may judge from observation, this middle class is 
being injured by a number of incompetents, who, seeing the 
professional gate wide open, crowd eagerly in and take the 
bread from the mouths of qualified practitioners. Until the 
professional field is more properly fenced and preserved these 
moral trespassers will steadily increase, to the detriment of our 
interests and of our professional reputation. There is scarcely 
a street now that does not possess one or two buildings of this 
class, and unless something be done, I believe that matters 
will not improve. 

_ Having thus endeavoured to draw attention to a state of 
things which, for the artistic welfare of London, is unsatis- 
factory, I now venture to suggest a remedy. In doing so, I feel 
compelled to take that familiar illustration, Paris, as showing 
how different the influences have been which have produced 
such equally different results. By far the most powerful 
influence to our detriment is the national indifference to archi- 
tecture. It is true that architecture has suffered only in 
company with the other arts, for want of public appreciation ; 
but it is, of all the arts, I believe, the one most sensitive to it. 

The silver streak, which has given us in the race of nations so 
many advantages, has had this drawback, that it has inter- 
rupted and weakened that art-influence radiating from Italy, of 


which our Continental neighbours have reaped a fuller advan- 


tage. This cannot be more fully seen than in comparing 
London with Paris or other large Continental cities, where, in 
the magnificent open spaces, in the arrangement of the public 
buildings, and in the lofty, straight streets, may be seen the 
still lingering influence of Imperial Rome. But if Paris be a 
legitimate descendant of the Eternal City, what a backward 
child London has been. But the reason of her appearing at a 
disadvantage in comparison with Paris will, with present 
facilities of communication, soon cease to exist, so that, given 
sufficient time and with wise laws, a really Imperial city is by 
no means an idle dream. Again, we are heavily handicapped 
in comparison with Paris. Our architect has to reckon with a 
moist and sooty atmosphere, which goes far todamp his ardour 
and to spoil the effects he labours to produce. Although the 
possibility of modifying this evil has been clearly demonstrated, 
I fear it is vain to hope for any legislative action which would 
materially improve matters. Is not the wisest thing to do to 
accept the situation, and honestly endeavour to make the best 
of it by judicious choice of material? ; 
Next in importance as an affecting influence are the by-laws 
regulating buildings, which are at present administered by the 
Board of Works and its representatives. These regulations 
are another ingredient in the pill which the London practitioner 
has to swallow, but it is perhaps a wholesome dose. For-those 
who shelter themselves behind its provisions I would poiat-te 
Paris, where, in spite of (or, should I say, because of ?) laws in 
many ways far more severe than ours, there have been pro- 
duced streets which in architectural grandeur have no rival. 
Mr. Francis Hooper’s exhaustive and useful paper, read recently 
before the R.I.B.A., upon the municipal control in Paris, as 
relating to buildings, enables us to clearly understand the 
system of administration, and helps to illuminate many defects 
in our own system. In conjunction with this matter should- 
be mentioned the laws relating to ancient lights, which the 
President of the R.I.B.A. rightly calls “ unjust and oppressive.” 
This law is doubtless a harassing one, and sometimes 
seriously interferes with the possibility of obtaining an imposing 
facade. I have thus endeavoured to trace some of the leading 
influences upon our street architecture, and now, most personal 
of all, is the education of the architect himself. This is 
nationally Romantic as opposed to Classical. The same free 
independence of handling which makes his country-houses the 
most delightful in the world, also makes his streets compara- 
tively unsuccessful. The continual striving after an independent 
and striking treatment, which is so praiseworthy in the one case, 
only produces an itharmonious and disjointed effect in the 
other. What can be more distressing than a row of recently- 
erected buildings of high elevation and narrow frontage, where, 
in spite of conditions framed purposely to secure uniformity, 
the architect has endeavoured to make his front “ entirely his 
own?” The effect of disjointed cornices, strings, windows, and 
other features, which, in Classic architecture at least, depend so 
much for their successful use upon uniformity, is often painful 
in the extreme ; and in this connection Paris, again, is by com- 
parison decidedly at an advantage. As to the general style of 
architecture in Paris, whether it is altogether beautiful or not 
is an open question. There are some very fine buildings in 
that style, and that form of Classic seems well adapted to modern 
structures. The idea that they are not pretty and picturesque 
cannot be discussed. The needs of a great city demand some- 
thing solid and uniform, and I think that in Paris the best has 
been done with a difficult problem—that is, the question of 
uniformity and order in the streets. If we have to wait until 
the public taste has sufficiently improved to bring an influence 
to bear in raising the standard of our national architecture, we 
shall have to wait a very long while. We must not hope for, or 
trust to, any support from the public. The larger number do 
not, I honestly believe, even know what an architect is! I 
have often been asked to define his profession and work, by 
people who would certainly consider themselves, as the term 
goes, “highly educated.” Why, quite lately, to my knowledge, 
the principal of a large college in the neighbourhood of 
London wrote to its architect, who is a man of high reputation, 
asking him to undertake some small plumbing repairs, being 
evidently under the impression that it was part of his duties to 
perform the useful work in question! This is one instance of 
ignorance in scores that might be,named. A public which 
uses the word “artist” simply as a synonymous word for 
painter ; a public which has looked on with indifference whilst 
one of our most precious abbeys has been ruthlessly mutilated ; 
which has been twenty-five years making up its mind to renew 
the Regent Street lamp-posts ; which planted the Temple Bar 
Memorial opposite Street’s Law Courts, and in one of the 
narrowest parts of a crowded thoroughfare, and which now 
calmly contemplates removing the church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
for exactly opposite reasons ; which has suffered the Burlington 
House Arcade to moulder neglected by the Thames at 
Battersea ; which has allowed Temple Bar to be removed from 
London to the park of a private individual, almost without 
protest—what can we expect from it? It is the same public 
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which rushed in its thousands to see Tom Thumb, whilst 
poor Haydon’s pictures remained in the same _ building 
unvisited. Still, I firmly believe that good taste is grow- 
ing, though slowly, but it will never do for us to wait 
for it. Nor do I think there is any reason to suppose 
that, even in the palmiest days of English art, there 
ever existed a discriminating or cultivated popular taste 
such as has been dreamed of by socialistic and artistic reformers. 
The culture must come from the architects themselves, and the 
real way for us younger men to help to regain for our profession 
its proud position as head of all the kindred arts, is by reso- 
lutely closing up our ranks against impostors, and by raising 
the standard of education amongst ourselves. 

But before enlarging upon this matter, let us pass to atmo- 
spheric influence. That this does largely, and must always to 
a certain extent, handicap the architect, may be taken as 
certain. But does he always honestly try to meet it? In order 
to grapple successfully we have had placed in our hands two 
splendid materials, terra-cotta and tile, in the successful use of 
which there is an almost unlimited field for happy display in 
design and in colour. It is true we have almost passed the 
reign of stucco, but we are still under the sway of delicately- 
tinted and carved Mansfield stone, and equally perishable Bath. 
That an architect should continue to use these most inappro- 
priate of materials, when he has such greatly superior ones at his 
hand, is to me a mystery. The masterly use of terra-cotta by 
Mr. A. Waterhouse, Messrs. George & Peto, and Mr. Collcutt, 
must by now have dissipated all objections to its use, both 
artistic and practical, and for London, I firmly believe that it is 
the material of the future. 

I do not propose to consider the law of prescriptive rights, 
nor the operation of the Metropolitan Buildings Act. The 
Board is soon coming to anend, and a new régzive is to take its 
place. Since the delinquencies of subordinate officials— 
recently investigated—it has become. fashionable to criticise 
the expiring Board and its acts, but I do think it should be 
remembered how substantial and practical the improvements 
effected by the Board have been, and in the face of how many 
difficulties they have been accomplished. The public indiffer- 
ence—almost hostility—the complication of prescriptive and 
other rights, and the representative nature of the Board, have 
_ all to be taken into consideration as serious obstacles which 

have on the whole been fairly successfully overcome. It must 
be remembered that any discredit attached to the Board 
must necessarily reflect on the ratepayers, as its constitution is 
strictly representative. Whether the Council which will take 
its place will do better remains to be seen. 
spective constitution there already peeps the cloven hoof of 
political party. If this element should predominate, all hope 
of a better state of things may be at once abandoned. I con- 
fess that I believe the more “popular” that body is the less 
chance there is of any improvement taking place. It is rather 
from the large owners of house property in London, with 
autocratic powers, such as the present Duke of Westminster, 
that any great structural improvements are to be hoped for. 
It does not seem to be sufficiently recognised, when a new 
building is projected, that there are other rights to be considered 
besides the purely selfish ones of the owner of the property. The 
public has a certain and clear right to stipulate that the building 
to be erected, if not to be an ornament, shall at any rate not 
be a disfigurement to the neighbourhood in which it stands, 
and I believe the violation of the principle is becoming daily 
more marked, and if the most interesting parts of the city are 
to be saved from hopeless disfigurement preventive steps ought 
to be taken at once. To effect this, I contend that there should 
be an official, or officials, whose sanction of the architectural 
character of the elevation of any proposed erection it should be 
necessary to obtain, just as a similar test is at present applied 
to insure their constructive efficiency. The standard of merit 
aimed at need not at first be high, and the labours of such an 
official, were he an architect of standing, would not, I think, 
prevent him pursuing his own work. For in most of the cases 
I can think of the ugliness almost entirely lies in pure ex- 
crescences, which, judiciously pruned off, the building would, 
at any rate, pass muster as comparatively harmless. The 
examining official might be a Fellow of the R.I.B.A., and 
should be appointed to act in connection with each district 
surveyor. In cases of dispute there could be an Appeal Court, 
consisting of the President of the R.A., the President of the 
R.I.B.A., and one other architect, perhaps also an Academician. 
This suggestion may be crude in its details, but I. believe that 
the necessity of some control over our street architecture is 
becoming rapidly recognised. Should the R.I.B.A. take the 
initiative in the matter, I feel sure that the A.A. would closely 
and loyally support that body, remembering their responsibilities 
as trustees for posterity, and as dutiful citizens. 

Now for the last grievance on my list of grumbles—the in- 
competent practitioner. I believe the only way to keep him out 
of our midst is by raising our own professional standard. At 
the present time it is distressing to see many able men who 
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education doing next to nothing, whilst the quondam builders’ 
clerks, or other happy irresponsibles run up houses and shops 

warehouses and mansions, perhaps through being the lucky 
possessors of influential relatives in the City, or a successful 
auctioneering brother in the West End. Whilst this anomaly 
exists it must considerably discourage culture for its own sake, 
and exist I believe it will until the incompetent element is kept 
out. That any system of mere registration will remove this 
mischief I do not conceive. ‘The first step must be higher 
education of the younger members, combined by-and-by with a 
compulsory test examination. We have already taken one im- 
portant step towards an improvement in the R.1.B.A. Associate 
Examinations. The constantly-increasing attendance at them 
is a happy augury for the future, and every man who possesses 
sufficient knowledge, and who has the courage to face the 
tests, ought, I think, to lose no time in submitting himself 
to them. 

In his recent address at Liverpool, Sir F. Leighton’s text, as 
remedy for existing evils, was education. In his address to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects the distinguished President 
said what we wanted was education, and our own good 
President, in his opening lecture, preached very much from the 
same text. The education of the younger members is the par- 
ticular province and privilege of the Architectural Association, 
and it is by encouraging it by every means in their power that 
members will indirectly but most surely be able to influence 
and improve the future standard of London street archi- 
tecture, 

The PRESIDENT, in inviting a discussion, remarked that the 
advisability of having an architect inspector was open to 
question. For instance, some might be inclined to “cotton up 
to” the favourite style of such an official. There were obstacles 
in the way of using terra-cotta owing to the extreme difficulty 
in getting it properly made, and the frightful delay in even 
getting it made. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Masey 
for his paper, which, he considered, was well suited for dis- 
cussion by students. His recollection of London reached 
further back than theirs did. Forty years ago he had walked 
over the site of the buildings demolished for the construction 
of Cannon Street. He looked on what had been done in 
London during the last forty years with great satisfaction, not 
alone in the construction of new streets, but in the amount of 
meritorious building that had taken place. ‘Ten or fifteen years 
hence the improvement would be too apparent to admit of any 
question, Criticism was not only allowable, but desirable as a 
means of reaching greater perfection. They should learn to 
appreciate the present beauty of London more than they had 
done before, and learn to feel more that they were associated 
He remem- 
bered how Professor Donaldson, having returned after an 
absence of five years abroad, had stood and looked with 
amazed delight at the beauty of Somerset House. They might 
look hopefully on the future of architecture in London, seeing 
how good a beginning had been made. The worst that could 
be said against London was as regards its dirt. If the evil 
could not be prevented, it could be removed. Buildings could 
be washed. Many buildings so much admired when first 
erected had got blackened, and then forgotten. Abroad, how- 
ever, buildings had to be cleaned periodically. This was a 
matter that public attention should be directed to, as houses 
and buildings were constructed, and, moreover, of the finest 
materials, and then never touched for years. The advantage 
of appointing an official to exercise control over public build- 
ings was questionable. Such control, if thought desirable by 
the profession and the public at large, would have to be 
exercised under strict limitations. Otherwise no official would 
dare to sanction any innovation. The Gothic revival, the 
Queen Anne movement, &c., however welcome the results were 
now, would not, or only with the greatest difficulty, have been 
permitted. 

Mr. J. M. BRYDON said he thought the general street archi- 
tecture of London was very bad, and the laying-out of new 
thoroughfares had been done in a half-and-half sort of way. 
They seemed to have been laid out without any idea forming a 
vista, or in any way that should lend itself to help the architec- 
ture of the streets. Excepting certain buildings which were 
admirable, London showed a general tone of dead mediocrity 
carried out in a kind of Classic style. The future of London rested 
to a great extent in the hands of the students of architecture he 
saw around him, and he hoped they would do much good work. 
Somerset House was a scholarly building. Anyone could see 
that a scholar designed it. The many half-and-half Classic 
buildings to be seen in London showed that their designers 
were not scholars. London, however, was far more interesting 
than Paris. Paris had long and magnificent streets, but after a 
short acquaintance all became flat and stale. There was a 
picturesqueness about London that scarcely any other capital 
possessed. As to materials for London building, he thought 
Portland stone and brick were the best. Judging from some 
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lines and uneven surface had a sort of cast-iron look quite 
different to the look of honest stone or brickwork. : 

Mr. F. HOOPER seconded the vote of thanks. They might, 
he thought, learn much from the successful laying out of the 
thoroughfares in Paris, &c.; but there was an amount of 
monotony that was wearisome. Buildings had to be cleaned 
down in Paris once in every ten years ; and certain districts 
were scheduled annually, so that incongruity of a neglected 
building appearing side by side with a cared-for building was 
avoided. Terra-cotta, he thought, had resisted atmospheric 
influences better than other materials. He thought, also, that 
the lines and rough surface was an advantage, by affording 
more variety. 

Mr. E. D. WeEpB said he thought the dirt and dust of 
London was useful in bringing out mouldings and details that 
otherwise would not be seen. ; 

Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY said he was tired of hearing 
London and Paris compared, The conditions that governed 
the two were entirely different. London had grown up gradu- 
ally. Paris of the present day had been built all at once. It 
was a discouraging fact for architects that the public did not 
know good from bad architecture. Londoners were highly 
practical. They did not rush after artists. They wanted as 
much as could be got for their money ; their money’s-worth of 
plate-glass. They did not care to pay for masses of stone 
which went far in giving dignity to a building, and an archi- 
tectural practitioner was looked on as perfectly competent if he 
was a practical man according to theirideas. As to terra-cotta, 
the bricklayer was always ahead with his work. In addition to 
‘the slowness of the work, much often had to be taken down 
again. He did not agree with the previous speaker in liking 
the dirt, but he infinitely preferred the general effect of London 
as compared with Paris. The most picturesque of views were 
found in London ; for one instance, the view up Ludgate Hill 
was not surpassed elsewhere for picturesqueness and grandeur, 
Another magnificent view was that from Vauxhall Bridge look- 
ing towards the City. 

The President then put the vote of thanks, and it was 
carried by acclamation, 

Mr. MASEY, in replying, said that, in the use of terra-cotta, 
it altogether depended on what manufacturer supplied it. If 
they fell into good hands, he believed many would alter their 
opinion as to the value of terra-cotta as a building material. 

LORD GRANVILLE ON BRITISH ART. 
()* Saturday Earl Granville distributed the prizes to the 

students of the Dover School of Art. In addressing the 
meeting, his Lordship said: — The other day Sir Frederick 
Leighton, who speaks with singular authority, not only from his 
being president of the Royal Academy, but also from his great 
knowledge and judgment with regard not only to painting, but 
to sculpture, decoration, and music, made a very remarkable 
speech at Liverpool with reference to the position of art in this 
country. He was very frank, and stated rather clearly his 
opinion as to the appreciation of art in this country. He was 
afraid that appreciation was somewhat dull and somewhat 
superficial. He thought people did not quite realise the 
importance of art to the national position of a great country, 
that we were hardly awake even to the vital importance of art 
to some of our material industries, and he deplored an unwhole- 
some indulgence in things which were ignoble and vulgar, 
observing that, as in all other things, in art the demand must 
influence the supply. But, he added, he had been struck with 
the remarkable progress the application of art to manufacture 
had made during the last twenty years under some very dis- 
tinguished men, I think he might have gone a little further 
back than that, and might have dated it from 1851. A distin- 
guished friend of mine, Sir John Millais, gave a very high 
position indeed to British modern art the other day ; while Mr. 
Watts, that great painter, made an eloquent appeal in favour of 
those old masters who have stood the test of criticism for so 
many generations. You would not expect me to intervene 
among such great authorities as these, but perhaps you will 
allow me to say a very few words with regard to the effect of 
an exhibition like this on the subject of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
remarks. Although I have not been actively engaged with 
regard to exhibitions for some years, at one time I was very 
closely connected with them, and there must be some—I do 
not think a great many—who must remember the extraordinary 
success of the Exhibition of 1851. One constantly hears it 
stated that we have had enough of exhibitions, that people are 
getting tired of them, but somehow or other I see every year the 
number of exhibitions increases, attracting enormous crowds, 
exciting great interest, and I have not the slightest doubt 
influencing the education most usefully both of those who pro- 
duce and those who consume the things exhibited. A few days 
ago we had a brilliant repetition of that famous Smithfield show 
where both producers and consumers of beef, mutton, and pork 


had an opportunity of learning a great deal about the perfect 
symmetry of the corpulent ox, the well-fatted sheep, and the 
obese pig—not that I would wish to convey to you that I con- 
sider these outlines of beauty to at all excel on the same lines 
as the Afollo of Belvedere or the Venus of Medict. With 
regard to exhibitions, there is a great international exhibition, 
as you are all aware, coming on this year at Paris. It is being 
conducted and arranged on a very magnificent scale. I wish it 
every possible success, and I trust political affairs will in no 
way interfere with its prosperity. It was at one time thought 
that England would not exhibit anything worth speaking of in 
the way of British art. 1 am happy to say, however, that Sir 
Frederick Leighton, with Mr. Agnew and other gentlemen, have 
determined that this shall not be the case, but that there shail 
be an exhibition in the British section worthy of this nation. 
With regard to the present exhibition of the Dover School of 
Art, I believe this is the first occasion upon which the competi- 
tions have been thrown open to other parts of Kent and to the 
neighbouring counties. With regard to the history of this 
school, I can go back twenty years, when Sir Henry Cole paid 
me a visit at Walmer Castle. He was a very energetic man, 
and asked me to drive him over to Dover, where he started no 
less than three public works in this famous old town—not the . 
least successful of which was the Dover School of Art. At 
first the school was looked upon as a sort of outdoor relief 
pauper; but now I may say, as chairman of the Dover 
Harbour Board, we are very proud of giving a renewal to so 
eligible atenant. The career of this school has been prosperous, 
and it has greatly increased both in utility and popularity. It 
has done that which always raises people in this world—it has 
paid off every shilling of its debt. There is one thing greatly 
to its credit. It is this—that whereas many of these schools of 
art in the country are crying out that they are absolutely ruined 
by the economy of the Government and by the higher tests 
applied, the School of Art at Dover, under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Eastes, contrives, instead of being ruined, to 
gather increased grants from Her Majesty’s Government. 


THE LATE FRANK HOLL, R.A. 


T a private meeting held last Friday at Messrs. Agnew’s, it 
was decided to form a committee with a view of securing 
some kind of memorial to the distinguished artist, the late Mr. 
Frank Holl. Lord Spencer was in the chair, and there were 
present Lord Rosebery, Lord Wolseley, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Sir J. C. Robinson, Mr. Horsley, R.A, Mr. Calderon, R.A., Mr. 
William Agnew, and others. It was agreed that it was desir- 
able to appeal to the public at the present moment, when the 
exhibition of Mr. Hol!’s works at Burlington House is likely to — 
rekindle their admiration for his art and their regret for his loss. 
Nothing was decided as to the form which the memorial should 
take, but a general opinion was expressed in favour of the 
erection of a tablet, with medallion portrait, in St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, and of the purchase of one or more of his portraits 
of public men for presentation to the National Portrait Gallery. 
Subscriptions, limited to five guineas, are invited, the treasurers 
being Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & Co., St. James’s Street. 


THE EXCAVATIONS ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


HE following letter, dated December 31, is from Mr, 
Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge :— 

To-day the excavations on the Acropolis have been brought 
toan end. They have now been carried on continuously for 
three years, and have been most successful and fruitful in 
results, both. artistic and purely archzological. The Greek 
authorities concerned have spared no trouble and expense in 
making them the success they have proved to be. They have 
been the most thorough and systematic excavations as yet 
carried on at Athens. In every instance the diggings have 
been carried down to the primitive rock, thus exhausting the 
possibilities of future finds on this site, and obviating a future 
disturbance of the surface of the Acropolis. Some of the most 
interesting Cyclopean or Pelasgic remains of the earliest 
settlers of Athens have been laid bare, to do which it was — 
necessary sometimes to dig to a depth of 14 métres. The ~ 
surface of the Acropolis will be restored to its former state, 
excepting where interesting early remains have been laid bare; 
these will remain visible, the necessary precautions being taken 
not to endanger the visitor, who might be carried in a reversed 
order of natural proceeding to the close examination of these 
interesting historical vestiges. 

In all, from thirty to forty marble statues have been 
exhumed, of which twenty were discovered this year ; over fifty 
articles in bronze have been found, of which a perfectly- 
preserved large bronze head together with statuettes of Arhene, 
athletes, and warriors, discovered this year, are the most 
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“important ; over 100 terra-cottas; over 1,000: fragments of 
vases, some with important inscriptions ; and over 300 inscrip- 
tions, some of great historical value, while others recording the 
names of early, especially Ionian, artists, are of supreme 
importance in throwing light upon the early history of Greek 
art. Besides all this, the results as regards Greek and post- 
Hellenic architecture can hardly be estimated, and it will take 
years of study to utilise the important material offered. 

As to future work, it may be interesting to know that the 
Greek Government has invited the co-operation of the foreign 
archeologists here resident, and that a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the plan of proceedings with the work on 
and round the Acropolis. This committee, consisting of the 
General Ephoros of Excavations, M. Kavvadias, a sound 
archeologist, and the Directors of the French, German, 
English, and American Archzological Schools here, met 
yesterday, and it was decided to resume excavations imme- 
diately, beginning below the propylzea at the west end of the 
theatre of Herodes Atticus, and to continue round the north and 
east slopes of the Acropolis below the wall. It was also 
decided to collect all the extant stones and architectural 
remains of the tower abutting on the west end of the so-called 
Beulé Gate, and to place them in their original position, and to 
support the tower upon which the temple of Niké Apteros stands 
by means of a buttress, as there is considerable danger of its 
falling in. On the Acropolis it was decided, with due con- 
sideration to the safety of the building, to clear away the 
portions of the Turkish minaret so far as it distorts the actual 
plan of the Parthenon, and to lay bare the original door of the 
west end. Finally it is proposed to take down some portions 
of the late barbarian wall above the wall of Kimon, where it is 
likely that important fragments of sculpture and inscriptions 
are immured. A fragment of the frieze of the Parthenon has 
just been found in a portion of this wall. It may be interesting 
to know that a clause was introduced in the report of the com- 
mittee stating that every consideration is to be given both to 
the picturesque appearance of the Acropolis as a whole, and to 
the historical interest of the Acropolis as regards the periods 
not purely Hellenic. The small portion of wall. just. referred 
to, for instance, will be put up again after it has been examined, 
out of the material of which it is now composed. 

Last, but not least, I must mention the admirable advance 
made in the exhibition of these articles in the museums and 
elsewhere. The Central Museum is being reorganised, and 
will form a kind of British Museum. The monuments are 
exhibited very soon after their discovery, and catalogues are at 

- once prepared. The arrangements and facilities for study, as 
compared with my last visit several years ago, are so much 
improved that all students and tourists have reason to be 
grateful to a Government which finds time and means to 
advance the cause of humanism so efficiently, and for the 
energy and skill displayed by M. Kavvadias, the General 
Ephoros of Museums and Excavations, M. Stais, and all the 

other officials. 


THE LATE H. R. RICHARDSON.* 


T willbe worth while at the present time to say a few words 
about a man who, though leaving but little, so far as formal 
expressions of thought in set phrases are concerned, has left 
large evidences on every side of having done more to solve the 
problem of the architecture of the future, at least in America, 
than any other man of this or any age for the time in which 
he lived—I allude, of course, to the widely influential name of 
“ Richardson.” In some degree, like Phidias among the 
Greeks or Michel Angelo among the moderns, but in a wholly 
different way, the man Richardson lived and worked among us, 
well known and respected while he lived, but who bids fair to 
be better known and still more widely respected—nay, revered 
in his works ; and the example which those works place before 
the impressionable minds of the men of this age and nation— 
I repeat of this age and nation, for who can doubt that, as the 
age is made by men, men are also made for each particular age 
and by each particular age—in other words, are the outcomes 
of ne times in which they live, and of their peculiar environ- 
ment: 

Now, as to this man Richardson, I propose in the following 

remarks to elucidate from his works, as well as I am able, some 
of the principles of design which have made this particular 
artist and professional man at this time so notable a figure in 
the foreground of architectural art. 

Born in 1838, of noble ancestry (among which, on the 
mother’s side, may be mentioned the well-known philosopher, 
divine, and author, Priestly), educated at Harvard, and pro- 
fessionally trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, the 
man was undoubtedly broadened out into a very cosmopolitan 
character, and on that very account was doubtless better fitted 
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than any other man of his day and generation for the life-work 
which fell to his lot. He was constitutionally a large-bodied, 
large-hearted, large-minded man, who wanted everything about 
him as “big” as himself,and who, almost immediately throwing 
off the superficial effect of his education and training, forthwith 
set to work with stone-axe and gavel, unfettered by rules and 
untrammelled by precedents, to hew out a system—an archi- 
tecture for himself, for his clients, and for such of his brother 
architects who would follow in his footsteps, or at least join 
him in exploring the new fields he had discovered. 

It was inevitable, with such a character as his, but that the 
type of his selection, as regards style, if type he must have, 
should be full, large, and capacious as himself, and nothing 
could. better fit his fancy than the massive and ponderous 
features of the round-arched styles of Southern France. But 
in his hands it assumed a new guise. With him, pillar, arch, 
and lintel seemed to become vitalised into a new existence. 
Base, shaft, and cap seem to be so united and so well fitted for 
their purpose that no other shaft, base, and cap could by any 
possibility be devised which could do their work equally well 
in any other way; the arch becomes a new creation, each 
voussoir is in its turn the only voussoir in the whole arch, and 
every lintel would rest quietly under the weight of the whole 
world and never wakeup. Every window becomes in turn the 
most important window in the structure, and every part of it is 
so thoroughly adjusted to every other part that it is without a 
peer among windows in its particular place and station. The 
wall surface is so carefully studied and adjusted that it is 
difficult to find fault with a single stone. 

The settled purpose he always had before him was absolute 
perfection in every part. One notable quality of the man, how- 
ever, was the devoted zeal which he seemed to inspire in every 
one around him ; they worked for him as they worked for no 
other man, and as if each was responsible for the whole, and 
so each and all conspired to carry out his suggestions in the 
most thorough manner, as the only way of securing the best 
result in the whole, so that every part of the work on his 
buildings shows indefatigable industry and zeal in those who 
have executed it. A piece of carving is wrought as if it was 
the only carving in the structure, and, worked out with a care 
and minuteness and such regard for the whole, result as if the 
artistic effect of the structure depended on it alone. Every 
window, door, turret, column, arch, lintel or feature of whatever 
kind is carefully designed and laboriously adjusted until each 
fits into its place like a wheel in a complicated mass of 
machinery, and each of which is indispensable to the action of 
the whole system. He constantly sought ia the evolution of a 
design to obtain a single broad and comprehensive idea, and 
every subordinate part was carefully studied and brought into 
harmony therewith. In every department of the execution and 
in every subordinate feature, truth of form, truth of material, 
truth of expression, with few and only early exceptions, was. 
sought for with unswerving devotion. In the often elaborate 
carvings which adorn his works this is constantly found to be 
the case. Not contented with good general forms, authentic 
detail, graceful curves, and some sort of ideal character, every 
part of even the least important feature is arranged with 
scrupulous attention to its relative effect in the whole composi- 
tion. The beauty and grace must be of the right sort and 
harmoniously adapted to every other bit of grace and beauty 
found elsewhere in the structure, and the ideality must be 
expressed in consistent terms. Another notable point was his. 
attention to materials. They must be of the best and carefully 
selected as to both quality and colour. Again, they must be 
properly laced. No degradation of a nobler by subordination 
to an inferior substance in the general construction is tolerated 
for a moment—stone, brick, metal, wood, plaster, or glass must 
be of the best attainable quality, and placed in the order of 
their dignity and character. 

The works of Richardson embraced every variety of structure 
from the humble cottage and railway side station to the stately 
church ; the massive court-house and town-hall as well as the 
pondercus warehouses, and in all, in different degrees, his lead- 
ing principles are found embodied in mechanical adaptation, 
beauty of design and truthful expression of purpose and appro- 
priate treatment of material. 

In the Pittsburgh Court-house and Gaol, and the great 
Marshall Field warehouse of Chicago, Richardson himself . 
thought he had touched the highest point of his ideal, and the 
latter clearly formulates in its great arches and their horizontal 
and vertical divisions, the peculiar features of the style which 
obtains in the most notable of the great structures of the present 
time devoted to mercantile or commercial purposes. Many 
will give the palm of excellence to his exquisite library build- 
ings, so many of which were carried into execution, and all of 
which are unique in their way, and certainly never excelled in, 
their unity, originality, and beauty of design and detail, and 
perfect fitness of adaptation to the purposes for which they are 
intended. 

Trinity Church, Boston, the first example of the peculiar 
style which at once became the favourite vehicle of his artistic 
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taste, should not, in our opinion, be considered, though it often 
is, the best or greatest example of his genius. Externally, 
though very fine in conception and execution, it is accompanied 
by some rather unnecessary adjuncts, which somewhat detract 
from the more solid and dignified features of the design. 
Internally, it is for the most part simulated construction, and 
to the true artist unworthy of its reputation and of its designer. 
It should be said, however, that Richardson himself defended 
it as being an intended sham, and to that extent a truthful 
structure—a logic seemingly worthy of a better cause. 

In his dealings with his pupils, Richardson was accustomed 
to throw as much as possible the burden of the responsibility of 
design upon them, thus early developing their powers, arousing 
their ambition and making them feel the importance of the 
work committed to them. In this way it was that he succeeded 
in uniting all with whom he came in contact with himself in the 
effort to improve and to perfect such work as was placed in 
their hands. A true co-operation of the noblest sort—a 
co-operation of art workers for art’s sake, striving to embody 
in lasting forms and living principles the useful, the beautiful, 
and the true. 


VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


;AINTING attacks, says the Lavce/, have long been of 
familiar occurrence in popular churches and other places 
of public meeting. A variety of causes are active in bringing 
about these troublesome ailments. As chief among these, and 
quite distinct from any personal predisposition, we would only 
mention two—overheating and impurity of atmosphere. Both 
are to a great extent preventible ; but we may say that, though 
some success has been gained in the way of prevention, very 
much remains to be done before we can expect to find tke air 
in our larger assembly-rooms nearly pure enough to satisfy the 
needs of a large andience. When we think of the duration of 
some gatherings, and picture the sea of human figures which 
occupy all available flcor space and crowd into flanking 
galleries, we are inclined to ask, not why it is that faints occur, 
but why they are not more common. The breathing air 
allowed each individual is roughly represented by a cubical 
column, having the area of his seat and a very limited space 
around it for its section, and ascending to the ceiling. Into 
this reservoir each individual emits breath every few seconds, 
and in it shares the unavoidable exhalations of his neighbours, 
while its upper layers are contaminated by the impure carbon- 
aceous products of lighted gas. Add to this that, in changing 
the air, the rate of ingress and egress must be limited by pre- 
cautions for the prevention of draughts, and we cannot but see 
that in many such cases efficient ventilation is almost, if not 
quite, impossible. Happily public meetings are not always 
tnus overcrowded, but experience amply proves that in those 
which are less fully attended the same evils are present in a 
less degree. The introduction of the electric light has brought 
some relief, and the purifying action of artificial ventilation, as 
represented by the fan system and the heated exit flue, is con- 
stant, though slow. Still, it cannot be denied that much imper- 
fection is evident in most systems of ventilation. This fact, if 
a stimulus to fresh effort, also embodies a useful protest against 
the overcrowding and the long continuance of many public 
gatherings, whether for amusement or for graver purposes. 


BULL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


afene Irish Lights Commission have just completed the erec- 
tion of a new lighthouse on the Bull Rock, at the entrance 
of Bantry Bay, to replace the one on Calf Island, which got 
washed down during a storm. The present structure has cost 
50,0007. Its erection was commenced about six years ago, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Foot, engineer to the Irish 
Lights Office, the chief engineer being Mr. James Douglas. 
The works were commenced by the clearing away of the 
surface, the rock having to be cut and blown away by dynamite 
nearly half-way down to the water’s surface to bring it toa 
level platform, It is now ascended by means of an iron ladder 
fastened to the rock for about 48 feet, when the person landing 
is hauled up by some mechanical appliances for the rest of the 
way, and the light on the top of the spire is capable of being 
seen at a distance of from 25 to 27 miles. With the exception 
of Tory Island it is the finest and most brilliant light in 
Ireland, having ten powerful lenses, which are lit with gas 
manufactured on the spot from paraffin oil, and in case of a 
failure of the gas the paraffin can be substituted. The lenses 
were supplied by Mr. Chard, of Birmingham, at a cost of some 
3,000/., and the light will revolve every fifteen seconds, but the 
revolutionary appliances in use as yet are only of a temporary 


character, and when properly completed will be some 8 tons 
weight. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF TURIN. 
A Bon Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, in accordance with 

the last will and testament of Dr. Cesare Alessandro Bressa, 
and in conformity with the programme published December 7, 
1876, announces that the term for competition for scientific 
works and discoveries made in the four previous years 1885-88, 
to which only Italian authors and inventors were entitled, was 
closed on December 31, 1888. The Academy now gives notice 
that from January 1, 1889, the new term for competition for the 
seventh Bressa prize has begun, to which, according to the 
testator’s will, scientific men and inventors of all nations will 
be admitted. A prize will, therefore, be given to the scientific 
author or inventor, whatever be his nationality, who during the 
years 1889-90, “according to the judgment of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin, shall have made the most im- 
portant and useful discovery, or published the most valuable 
work on physical and experimental science, natural history, 
mathematics, chemistry, physiology and pathology, as well as 
geology, history, geography, and statistics.” The term will be 
closed at the end of December 1890. The value of the prize 
amounts to 12,000 Italian lire. The prize will in no case be given 
to any of the national members of the Academy of Turin, 
resident or non-resident. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. R. Peyton has presented the Corporation Art Gallery 
of Birmingham with a painting of the Zemple of Edfou, by 
Herr Korner, of Berlin. 

Mr. H. Herkomer, A.R.A., has undertaken to paint for 
presentation to Lady Martineau a replica of Mr. Frank Holl’s por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Martineau, in the Birmingham Art Gallery. 

Mr. W. O. Chambers, architect, of Lowestoft, has been . 
appointed a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold, for his services 
as president of the piscicultural jury in connection with the 
Brussels Exhibition of 1888. Sir G. H. Chubb is appointed 
Officer of the Order. 

Wir. J. & Robinson, architect, was on Monday elected 
chairman of the Commissioners of Kingstown, co. Dublin. 
He is in addition a member of the City Council of Dublin. 

Plans for a Schoel to be erected in Love Lane, for the 
Normanton School Board, are to be prepared by Mr. William 
Watson, architect, of Wakefield. 

Mr. T. Taylor Scott, of Carlisle, has been successful in 
the competition for the new Board Schools in Ashley Street, 
Carlisle. ; 

Wetheravon Church, which has been restored under the - 
direction of Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect, of Marlborough, has 
just been reopened. 

The Cockermouth Magistrates have refused a theatrical 
license for the Royal Hotel Assembly Room,on the ground 
that the exits were not sufficient. 

The Edinburgh City Architect has been instructed to 
prepare plans for utilising the Powderhall Grounds as a public 
park and recreation ground. 

The Authorities at Folkestone on Tuesday decided upon 
a site for a new hospital near Radnor Park, which is to be a 
memorial of the Queen's Jubilee. Nearly 14,000/, have been 
subscribed towards the cost of the hospital. 

The Paris Municipal Council have voted 200,000 francs 
for lighting by electricity the Avenue de l’Opéra and the Grand 
boulevard during the time the Exhibition is open. 

Mr. J. C. Weatherill proposes to construct two arcades 
between Kirkgate and the Central Market in Leeds, upon his 
own property. The only obstacle to the improvement at present 
is a store adjoining the market, which is the property of the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Runtz yesterday handed a cheque for 95,000/. to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, being the contribution of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for the purchase of Clissold Park. 

A New South Aisle has been built at All Saints Church, 
Crawley Down, near East Grinstead, from the designs of Mr. 
A. J. Style, architect, of Westminster Chambers, and the south 
porch has been rebuilt. The contractor was Mr. P. Peters, of 
Horsham. 

Considerable Improvements have been made to the 
North Devon Infirmary, and special attention has been paid 
to the ventilation, which is now carried out on Messrs. Boyle’s 
system, the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air, 
while fresh air is admitted through their improved air-inlets. 

_ The City Surveyor, Liverpool, Mr. Shelmerdine, has been 
instructed to report on the cost of incorporating an additional 
acre of ground with the Wavertree Park. 

The Funeral of the late Mr. Edward M‘Clefton, late of 
7 East India Avenue, will take place on Saturday, the 12th inst., 
at Finchley Cemetery, at 1.30. Service previously at St. James, © 
Westmoreland Street, Marylebone, at 12 o’clock. , 
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THE WEEK. 


Av the special general meeting of the Institute on Monday 
last, the prizes were awarded to the competitors. Mr. 
C, E, Mattows—some of whose drawings have been 
published in the series of the Architectural Illustration 
Society—has gained the Pugin travelling scholarship for 
1889. Medals of merit were awarded to Mr. JoHn Bece 
(Edinburgh) and Mr. E. W. Grimson (Leicester). The 
Godwin bursary has been gained by Mr. F. S. GRANGER, 
M.A., Nottingham, author of an essay on the metaphysics 
of art, lately reviewed in this journal. The Owen Jones 
studentship is gained by Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER, and a 
medal of merit by Mr. F. E. Masry. F. T. Verity, some 
of whose Italian sketches we lately published, won’ the 
Tite prize with his design for a theatre to be erected in a 
Jarge town. Mr. E. Borumer (Philadelphia) was awarded 
a medal of merit. There were six competitors. There 
were only two competitors for the Grissel gold medal— 
the subject being a Roof over an Exchange—and the 
Council declare their inability to award the medal this year. 
The Soane medallion attracted fifteen competitors, and 
Mr. ARTHUR SyKEs carried off the prize. Mr. GEORGE 
KENYON was awarded a medal of merit. The Institute 
silver medal for measured drawings of actual buildings was 
gained by Mr. P. K. ALLen, Nottingham, and the medal of 
merit was awarded to Mr. F. W. Troup. There were four 
competitors for the prize. or the Institute silver medal 
for an essay on the construction of five famous domes 
twelve writers competed. Mr. Percy Scorr WorTHINGTON, 
B.A., obtained the first prize. Medals were awarded to 
Mr. F. W. Marks (Sydney), Mr. J. A. MARSHALL, and Mr. 
A. M. Poynter. On Monday next Mr. WaTERHOUSE, 
R.A., will deliver an address to students, and afterwards 
the prizes will be presented. 


MANCHESTER is always certain to win in a competition 
with Liverpool, and we trust that the long roll of victories 
will be inscribed with the title of Captive Andromache. 
Liverpool is not worthy of a work of that class. Local taste 
would be more satisfied with a view of bales of cotton or a 
representation of a group in the Exchange. One citizen, 
who is sensitive about the additional discredit which Liver- 
pool has brought on itself, has offered 500/. towards the 
purchase of the picture on condition that three sums of 
equal amount should be contributed. He dare not appeal 
to a larger number than three of the inhabitants. But 
Manchester is to have a loan of the picture when it arrives 
ina few weeks from the Berlin photographers, and unless 
Cottonopolis has lost its old pluck and sense of rivalry with 
Liverpool, it will remain in the Corporation art gallery. The 
Liverpudlians might not feel the rebuke which the purchase 
of the picture would administer to them, but the country 
would rejoice to find that Captive Andromache was not to be 
seen in a city where it could not be appreciated. 


THERE is a change in the engineering administration of 
the city of Paris. M. Hurt, the sous-directeur (M. 
ALPHAND being directeur), has taken the general direction 
of the departments of streets and promenades, and will 
have under him M. bE TAVERNER and M. Borreux. The 
former, as the name suggests, comprises the work which in 
London is carried out by many vestries and local authorities ; 
while in the latter are included the Bois de Boulogne, the 
Bois de Vincennes, the Champs Elysées, and other open 
spaces. ‘The importance of the two offices is evident, and 
the engineers cannot be said to have sinecures, 


SUN-DIALS are again coming into favour, although they 
are no longer indispensable for those who, like Henry VL, 
desire “to see the minutes how they run.” ‘They are addi- 
tions to imitations of old houses and old gardens which are 
considered commendable. When it is so difficult to discover 
subjects for papers to be read at meetings of architectural 
societies, it is surprising that the sun-dial was not thought of 
before now. On Monday, Scottish sun-dials were treated 
by a young architect (Mr. Tuomas Ross), but, like a prudent 
man, he selected the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for his 


auditory. Drawings of about eighty examples were exhibited. 
These were described under two classes ; viz., attached and 
unattached. According to Mr. Ross, dials attached to houses 
are to be found in almost every town and village of Scotland, 
and they are numerous in some localities, The panels on 
Joun Kwox’s house in Edinburgh, which are generally 
supposed to have contained arepresentation of the Reformer’s 
pulpit, are, it appears, only remains of sun-dials. The 
isolated dials were classed as obelisk dials, lectern dials, 
sphere-angular dials, and horizontal dials. There are at 
least two examples of attached dials dating from the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and isolated dials were known 
to be produced as early as 1623, Asa modern example, a dial 
at Bredisholm, near Glasgow, was referred to as noticeable. 


BoARD SCHOOLS were opened on Tuesday at West Hill, 
Hednesford, for which Mr. F. W. Evans, of Birmingham, 
was architect. They are intended to accommodate 300 
children, and the cost of erection and furniture amounted 
to no more than 1,550/, or say 5/, 3s. perhead. The Clerk 
of the Birmingham School Board, who was present at the 
opening, declared that he had not seen a cheaper school. 
It would be interesting to know how much profit the builder 
has derived from so remarkable a contract. 


Ir is intended to erect a memorial of the late Mr. 
JAMES SELLARS in Lambhili cemetery, and the committee 
have selected a design by Mr. JouN Keppiz. The memo- 
rial will be Egyptian in style and very simple in its lines 
and masses. It is to be constructed in grey and red 
granite. A bronze tablet will be in the centre, with a 
profile head of Mr. SELLARs, and narrow compartments at 
each side filled with flatly modelled oak and myrtle 
branches. Under this will be an allegorical figure placing 
a laurel wreath on the tomb. As Mr. SELLARS was 
zealous for the application of sculpture, it may be assumed 
that the artist to whom the execution of the work is to be 
entrusted will endeavour to do justice to Mr. Keppiz’s 
design. 


AN opportunity is now offered to any millionaire who 
desires to become possessor of property with historic tra- 
ditions which the whole world respects. The Ortorr 
family have for several years held the great mansion in 
Florence near Santa Maria Novella, styled the Palazzo 
Medici. Attached to it are the gardens called after the 
RucceLLal,which are inseparably associated with the history, 
the literature, and the arts of Florence. There the Platonists 
used to meet, MACHIAVELLI read his discourses to the youth 
of Florence, and Fasrizio COoLONNA lectured on war 
in them. ‘‘ There,” as Macautay says, ‘ LORENZO 
meditated some sparkling song for the May-day dance of 
the Etrurian virgins,” and the conspiracy against his house 
was afterwards hatched in their shades. It is true the 
gardens have been greatly altered since those days, but 
nothing can remove the associations which hallow every 
part. The palace and gardens are now in the market, 
owing to the engagements of the owners which hold them 
to St. Petersburg. Italy is too poor to purchase the pro- 
perty, but the Ortorr family will not, we hope, allow it to 
pass into the hands of people who would sacrifice everything 
ancient for the sake of turning it into a profitable investment. 


M. EpmMonp Hépoury, who died rather suddenly 
last Sunday morning in Paris, was known as a landscapist 
and figure painter, as well as an engraver. He was born at 
Boulogne in 1819, and studied under CELEsTIN NANTEUIL, 
who was a famous designer, and afterwards in the studio 
of PauL DELaRocHE, A painting by him was seen in the 
Salon of 1844. He obtained a medal in 1848. M. 
H£pouin had attained a sufficient reputation to qualify him 
for selection as one of the artists who were to represent 
French painting in the International Exhibition of 1855, 
and at the time he was recognised as one of the men who 
could be successful without having recourse to allegories, 
mythologies, and other inutilities. He was the strongest in 
scenes of peasant life. Afterwards M. HEpouIN considered 
he was better fitted to be the expositor of other men’s work, 
and he became an engraver. His book illustrations were in 
much esteem, such as those after M. Bipa’s Scripture 
scenes. His latest successes were in the plates for the 
*¢Théatre de Molitre.” 
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FRANCOIS RUDE, SCULPTOR.* 


HE crowds of people from England who will stand 

this year before the Arc de Triomphe in the Champs 
Elysées, and who, like all spectators, are sure to be amazed 
by the mighty group of the Departure of the Volunteers, 
will find it difficult to obtain any information about the 
sculptor Francois Rupe in their guide-books, or 1n their 
encyclopzedias when they return home to their libraries. If 
an artist should have a desire to be famous, he must not 
depend altogether upon his works, and will have to invent 
a great many devices in order to persuade the world to take 
an interest in him. RupE was not indifferent to fame, but 
he would not sacrifice the smallest quantity of his favourite 
tobaccotogainapplause. He seemedtobe moved by the same 
spirit as the Medizeval architects and sculptors,who produced 
marvellous works without leaving any clue to the authorship. 
Sometimes his statues are unsigned, and on one occasion at 
least RUDE introduced a pupil’s name with his own on a 
monument, as if he wished to suggest that he was quite 
willing to resign his share in the “ bubble reputation et 
oblige a friend. Then he was not one of those artists on 
whom commissions are lavished: his works are compara- 
tively few, and are to be seen only in France and Belgium. 
His name does not appear in auction catalogues, and as it 


is not to the profit of the dealers and amateurs who traffic. 


in works of art to sound his praises, there is no difficulty in 
understanding why Rupe’s history should be a blank to all 
but a few enthusiasts. ‘There need be no longer any igno- 
rance about the artist and his works, for M. ALEXIS BERTRAND 
has enriched the series of Artistes Célébres with a capital 
memoir of RUDE. 

Francois Rupe forms, however, one of the most interest- 
ing figures in the history of French art. We may say of him 
that he was the truest representative of the Revolution in 
sculpture—we might even say in art. Davin, the painter, 
was a more prominent politician ; but, with all his enthusiasm 
for the rights of man, he became the victim of Imperialism, 
and was incompetent to believe that French art was to be more 
than an imitation of a shadowy Roman ideal. PRUDHON, 
who was a fellow student with Rupkg, is remarkable for the 
absence of all traces of the spirit of the time from his work, 
He might have been an Arcadian instead of a Frenchman. 
Gros, who was able to have accomplished much for art, 
preferred to convert painting into a sort of court newsman. 
DELACROIX, who appeared fourteen years after RUDE, was too 
late to be inspired with the revolutionary spirit in its pristine 
strength. 

It was in 1784, when national bankruptcy was impending 
over France, and all men’s minds were in trouble, that 
Francois Rupe first saw the light in the narrow street that 
was then called the Rue Petite-Poissonnerie at Dijon. His 
father was a stove-maker who had travelled in Germany, 
and, like a wise man, had carried back all he could learn 
about economy in heating. However early the young RupDE 
was able to exercise his observation, there was no lack of 
stirring scenes before him. By the time he reached his 
eighth year he would be able to witness the excitement when it 
was reported that the rest of Europe was about to descend on 
France, and could hear the people chanting the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” 
~ which was afterwards to inspire his group on the Arc de l’Etoile. 
Young RubDE was at that ripe age enrolled in the battalion 
of youngsters known as the Royal-Bonbon, for there was 
still a nominal king, and the boy was entrusted with a sabre 
that must have been as long as himself. 

Business could not be neglected, although a world was 
in arms. The worthy stove-maker sternly repressed his 
son’s experiments in drawing, believing, no doubt, that artists 
were hangers-on of the aristocrats who had caused all the 
trouble, and tried to make a journeyman of him. But 
destiny was against the arrangement. A piece of heated 
iron fell on the boy’s foot, and produced a wound that was 
not easily healed. During his absence from the forge his 
aspirations toward art became stronger, and he prevailed 
with his father to obtain leave to study in the local art school 
for a few hours daily. 

The head ofthe Dijon school at the time wasan artist named 
Desvocrs, who had studied sculpture under GUILLAUME 


* Les Artistes Céldbres: Francois Rute, par Alexis Bertrand, ac- 
compagné de 29 Gravures, Paris; Librairie de ’Art, 29 Cité d’Antin, 
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Cousron, but had afterwards turned painter. He was not 
successful as an artist, but he was indifferent so long as his 
pupils were fortunate. He had acquired many traditions of 
the school. It was to him that BoucHER spoke when, seeing 
him copying Poussin’s Sadines, the painter advised him 
to try and derive more profit from the work than he had 
done—a confession which may atone for some of BoUCHER’S 
offences against art. 

The master recognised the talent of Rups, and was ready 
to sacrifice all the little property he possessed to develop it. 
For atime it seemed as if RupE was doomed to be a work- 
man. His parents died ; he was compelled to gain a living 
as a helper to a house-painter. In the flux of time the Revo- 
lution had made BuonaparTeE an Emperor, in whose armies 
wide gaps had to be filled up every year. Rupr drew a 
private’s billet in the conscription of 1805, and was likely to 
have the fate of a younger brother and many of his towns- 
men, But Desvoces had introduced his pupil to an official 
named FReMIET, who was persuaded to become RUDE’s 
patron and purchased a substitute for him. Rupr accord- 
ingly remained in Dijon until Desvoces felt that he could 
teach him no more, and then he sent him to Paris to try for 
the Prix de Rome. . 

He brought letters of introduction to DENoN, the 
engraver, who, as asavant, had accompanied BUONAPARTE 
to Egypt, and as director of museums had taken charge of 
the spoils of Italy, At the time of 1807 the versatile DENON 
was superintending the production of the reliefs made out of 
Austrian cannon which were to be wound around the Ven- 
déme column. He obtained employment for RupE on the 
work, and the part which fell to his share was the collection 
of arms, uniforms, trophies, &c., which can be seen on the 
pedestal. 

RupE was not at first successful in his competition for 
the Prix de Rome. He did not gain it until 1812, and 
then it was only a barren honour, for there was no money 
available in the treasury to pay the expenses of the journey. 
He remained for a time in Paris, until he gained enough 
money to enable him to visit Italy. He took Dijon on his 
way, but the agitation of the time did not allow him to go 
farther. Rupr was, however, to the end of his life described 
officially as a “ Premier Grand Prix de Rome,” although he 
had not reached the city Everyone knows that Niy’s army, 
when on its way to capture NAPOLEON, turned sides, but may 
not be aware that the defection was owing to Rupe. Accord- 
ing to M. Berrranp, the sculptor, with five friends, stood 
near the route of the troops and shouted “ Vive l’Empereur !” 
The first squadron passed unmoved, but the second joined 
in the cry, which was taken up by the rest of the army, and 
in that way NapoLion’s. progress became easy, When 
Waterloo put an end to the Hundred Days, Rubs, like 
many more, found it expedient to fly from France. Even an 
honorary Prix de Rome could not be allowed to let his 
emotions overcome him. He escaped to Brussels, where 
also David, the painter, found refuge. Up to 1815 RupEg 
had not made a name, and it is creditable to the Belgians 
that they were willing to entrust the exile with important 
commissions. At that time the country was united with 
Holland. For the Viceroy, the Prince of ORANGE, a palace 
was erected at Tervueren, and the architect, VANDERs- 
TRAETEN, confided the sculptural and painted decoration to 
Rupr. The principal sculptures consisted of a series of 
reliefs illustrative of the Greek legend of MreLvacer and the 
history of ACHILLES. The building was burnt, and, unhappily, 
all Rupe’s sculptures were destroyed. The Belgians, how- 
ever, put the fragments of the reliefs together and contrived 
to take casts from them. The copies in M. BrerTRAND’s 
book indicate the power which Rupe had attained at the 
time. The influence of Davip is seen in some of the 
figures. What is most evident is the amount of action 
which pervades the reliefs. Rupr did not believe that in 
sculpture it was indispensable to represent the figures as 
standing still. If a suggestion of motion were allowable 
with the use of paints made out of earth, it seemed quite 
logical to him that a similar suggestion could be made 
through the medium of earth in the form of clay or stone. 
The evils which the revolutionists of the time had risen 
against were all supposed to be derived from a state of stag- 
nation, and the very swiftness which marked the events of the 
Revolution and the reign of NAPOLEON was in itself a testi- 


mony tothevalue of action. In the old days the sculpturesque _ 
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might be suggestive of a world which was expected to stand 
_ still, but with Rupr the term must bear a relation to a world 
that was bound to revolve. But with all their animation 
there is no exaggeration in Ruppr’s reliefs. Homer, to whom 
he went for inspiration, did not hesitate to record the lengths 
to which the Grecian chiefs were carried by passion, but in his 
realisation RubDr recognises that modern notions demand 
more self-control in people who suffer. It is a silent grief 
that is shown in the panel where AcHILLEs turns his head 
away as Briseis is taken from his tent, or where he em- 
braces the body of the slain Parroctus. The subsidiary 
characters are also as subdued as if they knew the virtue of 
suffering without loss of strength. But what must be con- 
sidered most remarkable in the reliefs is the excellence of 
the arrangement and the beauty of the lines. Critics may 
point out how far they fall short of the Parthenon frieze, 
but it must not be forgotten that in those days RuDE could 
not have seen a cast of that work. 3 
He did not restrict himself to heroic works. One of the 
characteristics of Frenchmen is their adaptability to circum- 
stances, If fate is against them in one way, they will try to 
open another. Rupe, who could interpret Homer as well 
as any man in Europe, was quite willing to carve carya- 
tids for a theatre or a pulpit for a church. It is not stated 
in the guide-books, but there is no doubt that the elaborate 
pulpit in the church of St. Stephen, in Lille, was carved by 
him. He adorned ceilings and chimney-pieces, made busts, 
modelled figures for clocks, taught drawing and modelling, and 
rightly considered that doing journeyman work of any kind 
was preferable to sulking and railing against fortune. RUDE 
was never destitute. He kept a four-franc piece as a kind 
of gauge of his condition. Sometimes it measured the whole 
extent of his fortune, but it was never necessary to have it 
changed. In his way, he was a better scholar of the stoics 
than the men who wrote about the system. Whatever befel 
him could not overcome his equanimity. 
But the fogs of Brussels were hard to be endured by an 
artist who had lived in Paris. It was no longer dangerous 
to visit the city, for a more tolerant spirit towards the survivors 
of the Revolution was arising in France.. Rupx considered it 
was time his exile came to an end, and in 1827 he was once more 
among his countrymen. The first commission he obtained 
was for a figure of the Blessed Virgin for the church of St. 
Gervais, which is behind the Hotel de Ville. It was not 
admired, and afterwards was removed to the sacristy. 
In the same year he produced his figure of JZercury 
fastening his winged sandals, of which there are two 
versions. It was evidently designed in rivalry with JOHN 
or BoLoena’s famous figure. But while that work was 
supposed to represent the god ‘new lighted on a heayen- 
kissing hill,” Rupr’s feathered messenger is. about to quit 
it fora flight to Olympus. There was a controversy at one 
time in this country whether a figure of Mercury was in 
the act of putting on or taking off his sandals, but there is 
no doubt of that kind about the action which RUDE repre- 
sents. From the pose of the figure it is perceived that 
there is only a momentary suspension of the flight, and that 
it seems an inconvenience. It might be imagined that 
motion has commenced while we are looking at the figure. 
Eyen more admired than the AZercury was his Weapolitan 
Fisherboy Playing with a Tortoise, which also finds a place 
in the Louvre. This work was designed in order to utilise 
a piece of marble of a peculiar form, and the arrangement of 
figure also suggests an effort to get over a difficulty. The 
statue gave rise to much adverse criticism, by men who were 
annoyed to see any artist escape from leading strings. 
Fortunately for Rupz the Government of the time began 
to feel that a duty was imposed on the State to complete 
the triumphal arch at the end of the Champs Elysées, 
which was commenced in 1806. It was the intention of 
Turers to confide the four groups on the piers to Rupg, 
and the sculptor made designs for them. But with all his 
courage the little Minister would not stand against intrigues, 
and eventually Rupr could only obtain the one group which 
the world now admires. Evrex secured two, and, with the 
presumption which usually marks mediocrity, he maintained 
that he was the most successful. If stoniness in figures 
be a virtue, if a group is to become a_ puzzle to a spectator, 
if sculpture is to appear as if hewn by a mason, then ETEx 
was right in his opinion of his own work, but under no other 
¢onditions, 


RupbgE, as we have said, believed in motion, and he 
expresses it ina surpassing style on the pierof the arch. An 
ancient sculptor was praised because his miniature figure 
was more suggestive of HERCULEs than the colossal work of 
arival, RuDbE was also limited in space. He could find room 
for no more than six figures in his relief, but they are so 
impressive as to make us believe they are only the front 
rank of a multitude. Indeed, the é/az of the chief and the 
boy overcomes arithmetic, and we forget to count. Above 
is the figure of Revo/ution, that must have resembled a good 
many furies of that epoch. Rube clothed his figures as if 
they were possessed of the spoils of Roman legions, and he 
was condemned by another revolutionary sculptor, Davip 
of Angers, because he did not represent the uniforms. of 
the revolutionary army to the last button of the gaiters. It 
is a pity CARLYLE was indifferent to art, or he might have 
added another chapter to his ‘Sartor Resartus” from the 
controversy, 

If Rupr’s career had ended with his Departure of the 
Volunteers his fame was secure.. His remaining works are 
overshadowed by that masterpiece. He was again able to 
suggest the revolutionary period by his figure of /Vey, which 
stands at a short distance from the spot where that hero 
was executed, and his figure of Cavazguac must excite 
sympathy for a revolutionist of a later time. In his /eazne 
d@’Arc we have also a figure which could not have come 
from a sculptor that was a courtier. Rube’s virile genius 
is seen in statues like his A/onge and his Poussin. But his 
L’ Amour and Hebe are experiments in another field, where 
he was not gifted to conquer. 

In his everyday life there was much to admire in Rupz. 
He seemed to belong to an age which was far removed from 
our time. In the height of his reputation he acted as he 
had seen his father, the steve-maker, and was happy to rest 
in the evenings seated at the door of his studio, like his 
neighbours, the petty shopkeepers and artisans. He cared 
little for wealth or applause, but he was no cynic, and could 
enjoy himself in simple pleasures, like one of his pupils. 
His death, in November 1855, was a loss to art. Still, who 


could have wished him to survive until he saw his country 


under the foot of an invader? 

M. Atexis BERTRAND does well to bring before his 
countrymen the life of a man who would have reflected 
credit on any age. France may well be proud of RupE, 
both for his patriotism and his genius. But his life deserves 
to be remembered wherever art is studied, for no man could 
have followed sculpture with a more thorough devotion, 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, DOVER CASTLE. 


()* Saturday the so-called Roman church, situated on the 

heights of Dover, was reopened, after having been 
restored partly by the War Office authorities and partly by the 
munificence of a private benefactor. The church, which is 
regarded by some as the oldest Christian fabric in this country, 
its foundation having been laid fifteen centuries ago, stands 
almost contiguous to the Roman pharos, which from a much 
earlier period stood as a beacon for the navigation of the 
Channel, and whose massive walls still look down on the much 
altered maritime traffic of the present day. Like most ancient 
fabrics, the church has passed through many vicissitudes and 
narrowly escaped becoming a ruin. ‘This was its condition in 
the early part of last century, when the roof had disappeared 
and little was left but the massive tower and the walls. Before 
1861 it was used as a Government store, but in that year it was 
restored to its original purpose. Lord Herbert of Lea was then 
Secretary for War, and it was through the interest which he 
took in the matter that a considerable sum of money was ex- 
pended in its restoration, The work was entrusted to Sir 
Gilbert Scott. Early last year a movement was made to put 
the interior into a more fitting condition, and the present work 
was carried out by Mr. Butterfield. The War Office were 
induced to contribute towards the erection of a vestry and 
some necessary repairs to the fabric, but the main part of the 
restoration is due to private munificence. The walls have been 
cleared, as far as possible, of the former plaster defacement so 
as to expose the original masonry, and an elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of tile mosaic has been given to the chancel walls, which 
are still left for completion at some future time. One omission, 
however, still remains, ‘The central tower, which was to have 
been restored by the War Office in 1862,-is still left an utter 
ruin, to the imminent risk of the interior, 


TESSERZ. 


Ancient Greek Painting. 
C. E, BEULE. 

T seemed quite natural to the Greeks that all things should 
if begin with them ; they were, in their own eyes, the prin- 
ciple of all civilisation, With their rigorous subtlety they had 
analysed the processes of the human spirit when it is applied 
to painting, and the successive operations of the art be- 
came to them so many separate inventions by artists 
who were their countrymen. ‘Thus, the first attempt to trace 
the outline of a shadow on a wall was attribu:«d by them 
to Saurias of Samos. Afterwards the contour of the body was 
imitated with the help of the point of an arrow by Philocles 
and Cléanthe. Further progress was made in marking the 
indications of bones, the contractions of muscles, the folds 
of vestments by a series of lines for which the world was 
supposed to be indebted to Ardicés of Corinth and Telephane 
of Sicyone. The science of foreshortening and perspective 
was ascribed to Cimon of Cleone. In colour the same sort of 
conclusions were arrived at. Ecphantus was said to be the 
first who covered a drawing with a tint of brick dust. 
Eumaros distinguished man from woman by opposite tones of 
colour, as is seen on the most ancient Greek vases. It was 
also imagined that the discovery of divers colours and painting 
in encaustic appear in their regular turn at the time appointed. 
So methodical a concatenation is not credible to us, and indeed 
the Greeks were sometimes doubtful about it. Modern science 
recognises the indebtedness of the Greeks to the civilisation 
that existed elsewhere. They were savage in manner when 
Egypt and the empires of Upper Asia had reached an advanced 
state in art. Lydia, whose greatness came to an end in the 
time of Solon, could claim its share in the progress of painting ; 
a Lydian colony was established in Etruria, and the paintings 
on the Etruscan tombs would support the claim. One thing is 
certain, that the most ancient paintings of which we can read, 
such as the Combat of the Magnestans, painted by Bularche, 
and which was covered with gold by King Candaule, and the 
Passage of the Bosphorus, by Mandrocles, which was preserved 
in the temple of Samos, were produced by Greeks of Asia 
Minor. It was in Ephesus, in Samos, and the neighbouring 
islands of Asia Minor that the art of painting was regularly 
taught, and on that account the name of the Asiatic school was 
respected by the Greeks even when their own school was 
flourishing. The movement which produced progress was from 
the East towards the West. Hence the opulent Pharos, which 
was connected with Oriental civilisation by vicinity, by com- 
merce, and interests of various kinds, had its painters at an 
early time. Comparisons between epochs so diverse are rarely 
just, but they serve to render facts more sensible. With that 
reserve it may be said that the primitive painters of Greece 
can be compared with the Byzantine painters who prepared the 
way for the Italian Renaissance. 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
W. THORNBURY. 


What old St. Martin’s Church was like we may not know ; 
it has passed into “air, thin air,” or rather into the thick air 
of London, the murky, coppery, witch smoke that wraps our 
Babel. Its altars, tombs, and shrines are gone, its kaleidoscope 
windows, its starry chapels, the music chamber of its bell- 
tower—gone, with the king who built it, and with his three 
great victims—Surrey the poet, Fisher the aged saint, and More, 
philosopher and statesman. And now we have in its stead the 
pap fabric of pedant Gibbs, of Aberdeen—a man learned 

ut without genius, who in five years, and at a cost of 32,000/., 
built this lifeless church with the besmoked pillars and the high 
steps, grateful to beggar-boys. This is the dull, hard-faced 
pedant, with the cataract of wig we know by Hysing’s portrait ; 
Gibbs, the little, pert, and squab-faced kindly man whom 
Hogarth drew, and who designed the poet Prior’s monument 
in the Abbey ; Gibbs, the hide-bound Aberdeen man, who went 
to Italy to learn how to copy and to jabber about Palladio and 
Vitruvius ; Gibbs, who built St. Mary’s in the Strand, one of 
the fifty new churches of his age, and who put together the 
Radcliffe Library and the Senate House. Gibbs, though a non- 
juror and a Scotchman—both suspicious circumstances in a 
rebellious age, when many faces were straining their eyes over 
the water—was a kindly man, and was aided by Wren when 
that great little man had been disgraced at Court, and was 
living in stoic retirement at Hampton Court ; he got churches 
to build when Vanbrugh, whom Swift and Pope laughed at a 
little unjustly, could not get one to do, because his comedies 
had disgusted the clergy. Dull and ponderous as the eternal 
black-and-white monument of that Aberdeen merchant’s son, 
wham the Earl of Mar first patronised, may seem to us, it is a 
curious record of Hogarth’s age, of its architectural religion, 
and its imitative sham architecture. Yet it was praised by Sir 
William Chambers, the friend of Goldsmith and Johnson, the 
Chinese decorator of Kew Gardens, and the builder of Somerset 
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House. I do not know what Chambers did not say of St. 
Martin’s Church; he compared its portico to that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, which certainly has the same number of 
Corinthian columns. We admit the compact beauty and unity 
ot the portico, as well as the simplicity and neatness of the 
interior, but the steeple is a heap of stone crushing in the porch, 
and there is no contrasting day and night of light and shade in 
the crude dull building, with its upper and lower deck windows, 
its sham rustic work, and its rows of tea-urn ornaments. It 
looks dead and soulless, and with the handle of a steeple 
snapped off would be the very thing for an assembly-room, 
which at present, with the staring royal arms cut in stone over 
the entrance, it not a little resembles. 


A German View of Turner. 
G. F. WAAGEN. 

It appears to me that Turner was a man of marvellous 
genius, occupying some such place among the English land- 
scape-painters of our day as Lord Byron among the modern 
English poets. In point of fact, no landscape-painter has yet 
appeared with such versatility of talent. His historical land- 
scapes exhibit the most exquisite feeling for beauty of lines 
and effect. of lighting; at the same time he has the power of 
making them express the most varied moods of nature—a lofty 
grandeur, a deep and gloomy melancholy, a sunny cheerfulness 
and peace, or an uproar of all the elements. Buildings he also 
treats with peculiar felicity ; while the sea, in its most varied 
aspect, is equally subservient to his magic brush. His views of 
certain cities and localities inspire the spectator with poetic 
feelings such as no other painter ever excited in the same 
degree, and which is chiefly attributable to the exceeding 
picturesqueness of the point of view chosen, and the beauty of 
the lighting. Finally, he treats the most common little subjects, 
such as a group of trees, a meadow, a shaded stream, with such 
I should, there- 
fore, not hesitate to recognise Turner as the greatest landscape- 
painter of all times, but for his deficiency in one indispensable 
element in every perfect work of art, namely, a sound technical 
basis. It is true that the pictures and drawings of his earlier 
and middle period overflow with an abundance of versatile and 
beautiful thoughts, rendered with great truth of nature ; but at 
the same time his historical landscapés never possess the deli- 
cacy of gradation and the magical atmosphere of Claude, nor 
his realistic works the juicy transparency and freshness of a 
Ruysdael, while many of his best pictures have lost their keep- 
ing by subsequent darkening, and with it a great portion of 
their value. In his later time, however, he may be said to have 
aimed gradually rather at a mere indication than a representa- 
tion of his thoughts, which in the last twenty years of his life 
became so superficial and arbitrary that it is difficult sometimes 
to say what he really did intend. Not that I overlook even in 
these pictures the frequent extraordinary beauty of composition 
and lighting, which render them what I should rather call 
beautiful souls of pictures. The raptures, therefore, of many 
of Turner’s countrymen, who prefer these pictures to those of 
his early period, I am not able to share, but must adhere to the 
sober conviction that a work of art, executed in this material 
world of ours, must, in order to be quite satisfactory, have a 

complete and natural body as well as a beautiful soul. 


Effect of Height in French Cathedrals. 
W. WHEWELL, 

The effect under various circumstances of the enormous 
height which the French architects were so fond of going to in 
their cathedrals is no doubt very striking; as, for instance, 
when we view them from a favourable position in the interior, 
and find the eye carried by their leading members along the 
graceful lines of the tracery to the figured and coloured lights 
of the clerestory, and further still to the remote region of the 
vaulting lines—a region so distant, yet still architecturally con- 
nected with the spot on which we stand; and this configura- 
tion, repeated by each of the compartments, under a varied 
perspectival aspect, produces an impression so different from 
that of smaller buildings, that it may well be called magical, 
Externally also, when seen at a distance, rising over the tallest 
houses and trees of the city, with no deficiency of visible 
height, the appearance of sucha church is truly amazing. But 
when we come to look more steadily at the external form of this 
mass, we find that its height has extinguished almost all possi- 
bility of well-proportioned dimensions and parts. Amiens, 
which is as long as some of our longest English cathedrals, 
looks short ; and Beauvais, having no nave, is absolutely shape- 
less. Moreover, the enormous height of the roof, which has no 
architectural character, is very fatal to grace, and the vertical 
and flying buttresses which rise round the building are so many 
and so large that they utterly obliterate its outline. At Beau- 
vais the buttresses are broad pillars of wall, with three lines of 
flying buttresses connecting them with the building, and have, 
at a distance, where alone the eye can disentangle them, the 
effect of what they really are—an exterior scaffolding of stone, 
The pinnacles on the tops of these pillars are quite insignifican} 
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compared with the masses on which they stand, like a man at 
the top of a tower ; and yet could not be much larger without 
interfering with the dignity of the building itself, by altering 
the scale of the parts. The clerestory is the only part of the 
building seen at a distance, although the side aisles are very 
tall. We lose, therefore, here all effect of the cathedral 
arrangement ; and, with this enormous height, it becomes im- 
possible to have any towers which bear such a proportion to the 
rest of the building as to give it a good outline. Those of 
Amiens are hardly free of the roof-line ; and yet are not, even 
so far, well-made towers, for the dimension in the length of the 
building is such as to make them rather a front screen than 
anything else. At Beauvais a centre tower was built, which 
was 455 French feet high ; but this fell in the space of twelve 
years from its erection, probably in a great measure in con- 
sequence of being built before the nave was there to receive its 
lateral pressure. 
Italian Staircases. 


J. B. WARING. 

“A good house,” says Ware in his “Complete Body of 
Architecture,” “should always have two staircases, one for show 
and the use of company, the other for domestics. This latter 
should be thrown behind, but the other is to be shown, and 
upon the proper placing of it depends in a great measure the 
judicious disposition of the rest of the house.” This cannot be 
too strictly put in practice as a necessary and indispensable 
fact. A vestibule or anteroom in larger houses is always of 
good effect for comfort and use. Entering from this into the 
hall the staircase should open to your view, as though inviting 
you to ascend it. Two flights from the right and left uniting in 
a fair landing-place, with a return, if necessary, in the centre, 
has a good effect. Circular staircases are not so agreeable. 
The window or light should come from above, for a good light 
is a most excellent point, and the landing-place itself should 
lead to the principal apartments as directly as possible. 
Alberti recommends a landing at about every tenth step, and 
tells us that the ancients had a resting-place at every seventh, 
so that the old and decrepid might not be fatigued in ascending 
them. There should be no intermediate space between the 
roof and staircase if possible, as at the Reform Club. This 
has a very handsome appearance, and on the ground plan of 
this space is an excellent situation for statues, armour, &c, 
which are too cumbrous to be taken to a greater height, and 
would be unsuited to the size of the rooms. The stairs them- 
selves must be 6 or 7 inches in rise, and at least 13 inches in 
tread. Experience tells us that a very wide tread, so far from 
helping, tends much to inconvenience the ascent. The stairs, 
however, in the Vatican, with a lower rise than usual, are at 
least 20 inches in tread. In this case the angle is much more 
obtuse, The ascent is agreeable rather than otherwise. 


The Cathedral of Ulm. 


T. H. WHITE. 


Ulm Minster has the finest western tower in all Germany ; 
and, for symmetrical majesty, I venture to say, may challenge 
Europe. I am free to confess that this great structure has lost 
little by the failure of its original projection. The six porches 
are all fine, and the relievi possess at least the merit of such 
elaborate carverwork as the brother of the sun and moon might 
covet for the ivory cabinets of Pekin. The lofty triple arch of 
the western portal, with its groined loggia, loses as much by its 
minute elaborations as the others gain by them. You have 
neither time nor inclination to look at its laborious legends, so 
absorbed are you in the sublime calibre of its Gothic portico, 
and the noble tower of which even that portico forms a sub- 
ordinate feature. The interior is one overpowering vastitude, 
unimpaired by those wanderings of triforium and transept 
which at once allure the fancy and attract the eye. Its five 
aisles lead you on at once, simple and sublime in their un- 
adorned loftiness, to the great apsis of the choir. It may have 
been spoliation that thinned their ranks, it may have been design, 
but at one glance the eye involves the dusky splendour of those 
painted windows, which seem to brood as with seraphic wings 
of manifold effulgence above the darkened choir. The stone 
pulpit is exceedingly good, and the spiral woodwork of its 
canopy is worthy of its foliature. The front rises under a 
superb triangular shrine of wheelwork, and that little chapel of 
some noble Bavarian family, with its deep embayed oriel, 
receiving its only light from the antique story which emblazons 
its panes, is flushed all over with legendary glory of glass. In 
the Minster of Ulm I was principally arrested by the stalls of 
the choir. They are of oak (it is unnecessary to say), of the 
most exquisite tabernacle work. Their distinguishing feature 
is that they are adorned on either side with three tiers of busts 
— Pagan, Hebrew, and Christian—the one range most scrupu- 
lously separated from the other. On the north side, the lower 
range is illustrated by the busts of Pythagoras, Socrates, Cicero, 
Seneca the Younger, Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. Above are the 
Hebrew worthies, and highest of all the disciples and martyrs. 
On the south side, each grasping her mystic book, is a corre- 
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sponding sybil; over them you distinguish such illustrious 
forms as Miriam, Deborah, Jael, and Judith ; while occupying 
the foliated shrines above, those gentle graces, the Three 
Maries, are gladly recognised among the Christian heroines, 


San Michel’, the Architect. 


J. GWwILtT. 

The Venetian school is characterised by its great lightness 
and elegance, the convenience it exhibits in distribution, and 
the abundant, perhaps exuberant, display of columns, pilasters 
and arcades in its composition. It seems to bear great 
analogy to its sister school of painting, and, like it, appears 


more calculated to address the senses with effect than the 


Roman and the Florentine; and yet the analogy does not 
strictly hold in respect of its great purity. San Micheli, who 
was born in 1484, may with propriety be called its founder. 
He visited Rome at the early age of sixteen for the study of 
the ancient monuments of the art in that city, in which he was 
employed on several important commissions, and after many 
years returned to his native country. The mode in which he 
combined pure and beautiful architecture with the requirements 
of fortifications is to be seen and admired at Verona, where 
the “Porta del Pallio” shows his extraordinary ingenuity and 
taste. His most admired works are his palaces at Verona ; 
though, perhaps, the palace Grimani, at Venice, is his most 
magnificent work. San Micheli never copied himself, but his 
general style of composition is with a basement of rustic work, 
whereon is raised an Order, frequently with arched windows, in 
which he much delighted, and which were connected with the 
Order in the manner of an arcade, the whole thing being 
crowned with the proper entablature. The genius of San 
Micheli in architecture was of the highest class ; his works are 
conspicuous for their excellent construction, convenience, 
unity, harmony, and simplicity, which threw into shade the 
little abuses into which he occasionally fell. By Michel 
Angelo he was held in great esteem, and he is an admirable 
example in his’ compositions for the student. The military 
architecture in use to this day owes its origin to San Micheli, 
though Vauban and his school have usually borne the credit 
of it. 
Varielies of Limestone. 
_ J. B. JUKES. 

Limestone may be hard or soft, compact, concretionary, or 
crystalline, consisting of pure carbonate of lime, or containing 
silica, alumina, &c., either as mechanical admixtures or as 
chemical deposits along with it. Different varieties of lime- 
stone occur in different localities, both geographical and 
geological, peculiar forms of it being often confined to par- 
ticular geological formations over wide areas, so that it is much 
more frequently possible to say what geological formation a 
specimen was derived from, by the examination of its litho- 
logical characters in the case of limestone, than in that of any 
other rock. Compact limestone is a hard, smooth, fine-grained 
rock, generally bluish-grey, but sometimes yellow, black, red, 
white, or mottled. It has either a dull, earthy fracture, or a 
sharp, splintery, and conchoidal one. It will frequently take a 
polish, and when the colour is a pleasing one, is used as an 
ornamental marble. Crystalline limestone may be either coarse 
or fine-grained, varying from the rough granular rock of various 
colours to a pure white, fine-grained one, resembling loaf sugar 
in texture. This latter variety is sometimes called saccharine, 
sometimes statuary marble. The crystalline structure of lime- 
stone is either original, when it is often found that each crystal 
is a fragment of a fossil, or it has been superinduced by meta- 
morphic action on a limestone formerly compact. Chalk is a 
white, fine-grained limestone, sometimes quite earthy and 
pulverulent, sometimes rather harder and more compact, as the 
chalk of the north of Ireland and some of that of the north of 
France. Oolite is a limestone in which the mineral has taken 
the form of little spheroidal concretions, and the rock looks 
like the roe of a fish, from which its name, signifying egg, or 
roe-stone, is derived. These little concretions have several 
concentric coats, sometimes hollow at the centre, sometimes 
enclosing a minute little grain of silicious, or calcareous, or 
some other mineral substance. It is commonly of a dull, 
yellow colour, but grey oolitic limestone is not unfrequent. Its 
peculiar structure gives it the character of a freestone, working 
easily in any direction, whence its value as a building stone. 
Bath stone, Portland stone, Caen stone are well-known examples 
of oolitic limestone. Pisolite is a variety of oolite, in which 
the concretions become as large as peas. It is a structure not 
confined to limestone, as other rocks or minerals occasionally 
assume it. Many limestones are named from their containing 
some peculiar variety of fossil, as mummalite, chymenia, 
crinoidal limestone, and shell limestone, or muschelkalk. Others 
have local names given them, as the ca/caire grossier of Paris, 
a coarse limestone, some beds of which are used for building, 
while others are a mass of broken shells ; cippolino, a granular 
limestone containing mica ; majolica,a white compact limestone 5 
scaglia, a red limestone in the Alps. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


_ AccorviNc to the calculations of Mr. Burnett, the labour 
correspondent of the Board of Trade, and which are based 
on returns of twenty-one societies, out of 248,782 members 
8,198 were unemployed at the end of December. This was 
only an increase of 372 above the number for November. 
He concludes that the building trade is entirely responsible 
for the falling-off, for had it not been for a considerable 
increase of unemployed in that industry, there would have 
been a general improvement to record. The hard and 
broken weather of the latter part. of December seriously 
interfered with building operations, and many men were 
thus thrown out of work. Consequently in this line of 
business the proportion of unemployed has gone up from 
3°3 to 6, which is, however, much better than last year, 
when it was 8°4. 


Tuat ventilation is a necessity wherever works of art 
are placed is exemplified by the condition of the mural 
painting in the church of St. Peter, Belsize Square. The 
fresco, of which the subject is Cirist Healing the Sick, was 
painted a few years ago by Mr. Partie H. Newman, whose 
experience as an artist and as an expert in the chemistry of 
colours is recognised. He employed the late Mr. GAMBIER 
PaRRyY’s spirit medium, and when completed the work 
insured general commendation. Unfortunately, the chancel 
in which the picture was placed had until quite lately no 
ventilation that could be called adequate, and, moreover, 
gas was largely used in the church. The result is so 
disastrous to Mr. Newman’s fresco that it cannot be 
restored. This is not surprising, for, owing to the 
condition of the building, the normal state of the 
painting is to have its whole surface covered by 
moisture. The best thing to do would be to cover it 
with the orthodox whitewash which delights sensitive souls. 
There are people who, on seeing the remains of Mr, 
NeEwMaAn’s fresco, would at once declare that English 
painters are ignorant of the elementary principles of that 
form of art. A more absurd conclusion could not be 
arrived at. The picture has fallen a victim to foul air, 
which can no more be withstood by colours or mediums 
than by human lungs. The case affords a text for sanitary 
engineers and for professors of the chemistry of art. It is 
also a new argument on behalf of efficient ventilation, for 
if colours fail in a church is it not likely that they will also 
gradually disappear from canvases in public and private 
galleries unless there is a constant change of air ? 


THE competition for the proposed post-office and tele- 
graph-office in Lisbon, and which is open to foreigners as 
well as Portuguese, is now fully defined. The site measures 
160 métres in length by roo metres wide. The plans are to 
be ona scale of ;},4, and detailed descriptions and estimates 
must be delivered at the office of the Minister of Public 
Works, Lisbon, on the morning of October 28. The plans 
will be on view for eight days before the award of the judges 
is announced, and subsequently during three days. The first 
prize will amount to 666/ sterling, and the second to 444/. 
The premiated plans are to be the property of the Govern- 
ment. 


Ir seems impossible to make contractors believe that 
when they sign a deed they are bound by its conditions, 
Fyen in Ireland, where so much laxity is recognised, it 
would be impossible to escape. A firm of contractors in 
Scotland last week tried in vain to obtain relief from the 
effect of a clause which they considered pressed heavily on 
them. In February 1886 they undertook the construction 
of a reservoir for the sum of 31,7392. and. the work was 
commenced in the month following. Before the year 
expired Mr. Les.ir, one of the engineers, alleged that the 
monthly instalments exceeded by 148/. ros. the value of the 
work executed. The contractors felt aggrieved, and wished 
to. set aside the certificate containing the statement, Litiga- 
tion commenced. If the contract deed stated that a deci- 
sion of the engineers, one of whom was Mr. LEsLir, was to be 
final and binding, the contractors must have recognised their 
condition. Something was stated in it about the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Lestre and the late Mr. SANG as arbitrators 
in case of a difference. The contractors maintained that 
they were not aware that the Mr. Leste so appointed was 


the engineer under whose direction they were to work. A 
misunderstanding of that kind would be allowable, especially 
when the legal phraseology of the deed is considered. - But, 
unfortunately for them, there was a provision that “ neither 
the said JoHN Sane nor the said ALEXANDER LEsLI£ shall 
be disqualified from acting as arbiters by their being the 
first parties’ principal or consulting engineer.” The con- 
tractors’ lawyer on the other hand may not have recognised 
the difficulty of the arrangement. The contractors, it is 
needless to say, have lost their case. 

Nor many weeks have gone by since we recorded the 
death of Mr. BELL, of the firm of CLARKE & BELL, archi- 
tects, Glasgow. Mr. CLARKE did not long survive his 
partner. Both of them were assistants in the office of Mr. 
Burn, in Edinburgh, when the competition for the County 
Buildings and Merchants’ House in Glasgow was announced. 
They sent in designs which were successful, Messrs. 
CLARKE & BE tt then entered into partnership, and gained 
a large practice. Several of the large buildings in Glasgow 
were erected from their designs, and commissions came to 
them from various places in Scotland. Mr. CLarkE took 
a great interest in his profession, and his loss will be 
regretted by his brother architects in Glasgow. 


Mr. THOMASSEXTON, M. P., the Lord Mayor of Dublin, has 
agreed to preside at a public meeting to be held in Dublin. 
the first week in February, for the appointment of a District 
Council to act in conjunction with the Plumbers’ Company 
in carrying out the registration and training of plumbers in 
the Dublin district. A deputation of the regular plumbers 
of Dublin will have a conference with the Council of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland, on February 4, upon 
the subject of registration. 


Tae work undertaken by the Hellenic Society is onerous 
enough for a Government department, and however rigid 
may be the economy, the Society must be liberally sup- 
ported, or it cannot realise its aims. Fortunately there is 
elasticity in the administration, and it is allowable to have 
special funds for special purposes. For example, Mr. F. C. 
PENROSE, who has revealed so much about the subtleties of 
the curves in Greek temples, has undertaken the office of 
treasurer for a special fund which will be devoted to the 
production of drawings of the mouldings to full size. Any 
addition to our knowledge of Greek art should make the 
world rejoice, but Mr. PrNRosE’s project has especial 
interest for architects, and it is incumbent on them to con- 
tribute generously for the expenses. The Society has been 
fortunate in securing Mr. R. W. ScHULTZz as its agent for this 
special work. He has only returned to England after utilising 
his Royal Academy travelling studentship in Italy and Greece. 
Enthusiasm for ancient art being strong with him, he has 
gladly sacrificed financial interests to undertake a work 
which will be as memorable as any associated with the 
names of SruarT and Revetr. Mr. Scuu.rz will start 
next month, and he will carry with him earnest wishes for 
his success from everybody who can take an interest in 
Greek art. But something more is needed, and we trust 
English architects will prove to amateurs and the public 
that their enthusiasm for Greek art is not to be measured 
by selfish considerations. 


THE late M. GENIN, of Bourgoin, near Grenoble, was 
long ago smitten with a love for medals and other records 
of the reign of Aucustus. ‘The large fortune he made as a 
manufacturer enabled him to be successful in acquiring 
many, and at the time of his death he had a most valuable 
collection. M. Genin has bequeathed his treasures to 
Biarritz, which will henceforth have an additional attrac- 
tion for strangers who will imitate the QUEEN in selecting 
the place for a winter residence. Some day another collector 
may enrich the town with memorials of the third NAPOLEON, 
who might be called the creator of Biarritz. 
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INDEX AND DESCRIPTIONS TO THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY’S 
PLATES. (SECOND SERIES, 1888.) 


NO. 1,HAMPTON COURT. ; 
Drawn by Edwin Geo. Hardy. This view is taken from 


the vinery, with the south front in sharp perspective. 


NO. 2..PORTION OF ST. THOMAS’S SEMINARY, HAMMER3MITH, W. 
Drawn by Edwin Geo. Hardy. 


NO. 3.FOX OAK, 
Halsey Ricardo, architect. This house is situated at 
Burhill, on the road from Walton-on-Thames to Cobham. It 
was finished in 1887, Mr. Holt, of Croydon, being the builder. 


NO. 4._VIEW IN NAVE, BAYHUX CATHEDRAL, 
Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. This view shows a portion 
of the north side of the nave. 


NO. 5.-MEMORIAL TO LIEUT. WAGHORN, NEW ROAD, CHATHAM. 

H. H. Armstead, R.A, sculptor; John Belcher, architect. 
This monument has been erected by public subscription at 
Chatham, on a triangular plot of land at the entrance to the 
town from the railway station. Mr. Armstead, R.A, has 
designed the bronze statue with its pedestal; the accessories, 
with the laying out of the ground, were designed by Mr. John 
Belcher, and carried out by Mr. Hocking, of Strood. 


NO, 6,_STATUH OF MARCUS AURELIUS, ROME, 
-. Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. This statue is of bronze, 
and stands in the square of the Capitol; at one time it was 
gilded. There are pieces of gilding still remaining upon it. 


NO. 7.-BELL TURRET, VENICa, 


Drawn by Edwin Geo. Hardy. 


* NO. 8,-SKETCHES OF CAMPDEN HOUSE, ETC. 

Drawn by Roland W. Paul. The entrance gateway and the 
raised terrace with a pavilion at each end are all that remains 
of Campden House, built by Lord Campden in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The pavilions are 27 feet 3 inches 
by 15 feet inside, and have some good panelling and plaster 
friezes. A market house in the town is dated 1624. Yate is 
about eleven miles north of Bristol, and has a good tower, 
nave arcade, and font. (All Perpendicular.) 


NO, 9._CHIMNEYPIECE, DAWPOOL, CHESHIRE. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A, architect. This chimneypiece, of 
marble, with recessed fireplace, is in the dining-room, 


NO, 10..HOUSE AT ELSTREE. 
E. J. May, architect. 


NO, 11._COTTAGE FOR CG. F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITHOT. 


C. F. A. Voysey, architect. To be built in stock brick and 
rough-cast on outer face. Upper portion to be half-timber, 
tarred and plastered between. Roof to be of green slates, 
with lead ridge and hips. The rough-cast is a greenish-yellow 
colour, and all external wood and ironwork to be painted green- 
blue. No room is more than 8 feet high, and each has a 
g-inch by 9-inch exhaust air flue. The entrance, kitchen, and 
kitchen offices, as well as hall or picture gallery, is to be paved 
with red brick on edge. All internal doors to be plain batten 
doors with Norfolk latches, The total cost, of this cottage is 
estimated at 500/. es j 

NO, 12.-8AN BERNARDINO, PERUGIA, ANGELS FROM 
WEST FRONT. 

The facade of the church of S. Bernardino is executed in 
glazed terra-cotta in three tints—yellow, green, and an inde- 
sctibable bricky-red. This illustration is composed of plaques 
taken from this perhaps latest, and by no means least beautiful, 
work of the school founded by Luca della Robbia. 


NO. 13,-MOSQUE TOMB OF SULTAN BERKOOK, CAIRO. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO, 14..THE DRAWING-ROOM, 44 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON. 
Halsey Ricardo, architect. This was executed for Sir 
Alexander M. Rendel, in 1885. Mr. Hearn-was the builder. 


NO, 15._TWO MANTELPIECES, BUCKMINSTER PARK, GRANTHAM. 
Halsey Ricardo, architect. These were designed in 1881 

for Lord Dysart, and are two of a series which were executed 

(the original grates and marbles being preserved) in wood, 

painted white and enamelled, with plaques and enrichments, 

urns, &c., in jasper (Wedgwood ware). 

NO, 16,-ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS TO THE CHURCH OF ST. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, LEYTONSTONE, ESSEX. 

John Belcher, architect. The drawing shows the proposed 
reconstruction of this church, which is of the Early modern 
Gothic period, of doubtful antiquarian correctness. Nave 
arcades have been designed which will divide the area of the 
church into three aisles, retaining the present roof. 
screen, stalls, and fittings form part of the scheme. 
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NO, 17.-IRONWORK IN 8S, GIOVANNI IN LATERANO, AND 
S. CHIARA, ASSISI. 


Drawn by Edwin Geo. Hardy. Examples of Italian, 
Gothic, and Renaissance ironwork ; the thick central portions 
of the former are slightly gilt.. 


NO. 18._SIENA, DOOR TO BAPTISTERY. 
Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. 
NCS, 19, 20..INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF THE REFECTORY, 
CLEEVE ABBEY, SOMERSETSHIRE, 
Drawn by C. E. Mallows. 


NO. 21,-CAPITALS. 
From Drawings by Reginald Barratt. 


NO, 23.ST, GEORGH'S CHURCH, BLOOMSBURY, 

Drawn by J. A. Slater. This sketch shows the church 

before the building of the residential chambers, which now 
exclude this view, 


NOG, 23.-_DOORWAY, CATHEDRAL, ASSISI, 
Drawn by J. A. Slater. 


NO. 24,-STRSET IN CAIRO, MoOsqua3 OF KALAOON, BL NASR, 
AND BHREOOK, 


.Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NOS. 25, 23.-MO3QUE OF IBN TOOLOON, CAIRO, AND SILKE 
MERCSRS’ BAZAAR, CAIRO, 


Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 27.-0OLD ROMAN BATH, NIMES. 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. This, the most beautiful, 
and in summer the coolest spot in Nimes, is too well known to 
require much description, but a few data respecting it may be 
interesting. The Romans, with whom Nimes was a favourite 
colony, utilised the inexhaustible spring at the foot of the height 
on which they erected their watch-tower—the famous Tour- 
magne—and amongst other magnificent buildings, M. Vip. 
Agrippa, who was at Nimes in 735 (A.U.C.), raised these baths 
and the adjoining Temple of Diana. In order to carry to them 
the waters of Eure and Ayran, he formed an aqueduct more 
than seven leagues in length, sometimes prolonged in the flanks 
of the mountains and sometimes sustained in the air on 
immense arches over the valley of the Gardone, and now known 
as the Pont du Gard. When the Visigoths overran the 
country these baths were involved in the common ruin, though 
the Temple of Diana was unaccountably spared. Succeeding 
wars and invasions completed their demolition, and it was not 
till 1730 that their clearance was demanded, a movement 
which ended in their reconstruction in 1737, rendering it diffi- 
cult now to trace what is actually Roman. Many fragments 
have been recovered and transferred to the Maison Carrée, 
where they amply testify to the magnificence of the second city 
of the Roman Empire. 

NO. 23,-CHURCH OF TH@ ALISCAMPS, ARLES. 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. Few who visit Arles can 
fail to be attracted by the glamour of antiquity and pic- 
turesqueness surrounding this church, which derives much of its 
charm from its situation at the end of the beautiful avenue 
bordered by massive Roman_ tombs leading through the 
ancient Gaulish cemetery, the Elysii Campi of the Romans. 
The church itself presents almost every imaginable phase of 
architecture, from the evidences of the pagan temple preceding 
it to the chapels added in the time of Louis XIV. Incorporated 
in the early Christian edifice is a chapel, said to have been built 
for Trophimus when he came to preach the Gospel in Gaul, 
some years after Our Lord’s Passion. There are many 
evidences of the vicissitudes through which this remarkable 
building has passed, from the time of its early abandonment on 
account of its unhealthy situation to its final desecration during 
the great revolution, The four columns shown in the sketch 
carry an octagonal lantern of very early construction, and a 
curious effect of false perspective is caused by the two eastern- 
most columns being only one-half the diameter of the others. 


NOS, 29, 80.__VIEW FROM CHAPEL AND VIEW OF CHANCEL, 
ST, JOHN THE EVANGELIST, RED LION SQUARE. 


John L. Pearson, R.A,, architect. The church and 
parsonage combined occupy a site at one corner of the square, 
and the dimensions of the site in great measure determined the 
plan of the church. It consists of a nave about 72 feet by 
38 feet 6 inches, and a chancel 20 feet wide, and which, with its 
aisles, is equivalent in width to the width of the nave, and is 
4o feet long. South of the chancel there is the morning 
chapel, 40 feet by 17 feet, and this has a slightly projecting 
transept of irregular shape following the boundary of the site. 
West of the morning chapel is the tower. The nave has double 
aisles, necessarily narrower on the south than on the north side. 
The church is groined throughout, the nave and chancel 
being about 55 feet high, and the chapel 25 feet. The church 
is lighted chiefly from the east and west windows and from the 
clerestory, which is lofty; the nave is divided into four wide 


A chancel ; bays, the chancel three bays, of less width. The walls are 


faced with stock bricks inside and red bricks outside ; the 
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dressings are of Bath stone. There is a crypt under the 
eastern part of the church, groined throughout, and this is 
divided up into vestries, &c. 

NOS. Sl, 92._ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LOOKING ACROSS THE 


DOME FROM THE SOUTH AISLE OF NAVE, AND LOOKING 
WEST FROM THE NORTH AISLE OF NAVE. 


Drawn by C. E. Mallows. 


NO. 33..SKETCHES FROM NIMES. 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. Zhe Eagle Frieze.—The 
situation of’ the temple originally bearing this magnificent 
marble frieze is the subject of much speculation. It is 
believed by some to have belonged to a temple built by 
Hadrian, near the Amphitheatre, in honour of Plotine, his 
benefactress, and now totally destroyed, though many similar 
fragments have been discovered. 

Two Abaci—These are in the Architectural Museum of 
the Maison Carrée. 

Sarcophagus in the Cathedral.—In_ the reconstructed 
building this exquisite work, apparently of alabaster, has been 
formed into the altar in the De Bernis Chapel. Nothing can be 
gathered as to its origin. 

Frieze on the Cathedral—Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the west front, and being in a marvellous state of 
preservation, the subjects represented are clearly discernible 
from the street level. The idea seems to have been to 
represent in chronological order events recorded in the Bible; 
but much is missing of the whole scheme, as a glance at the 
present state of the front wili show. (See plate 47.) 


NO. 84._PRINTING OFFICES, FETTER LANF. 
Horace Gundry, architect. This building was erected in 
1869-70. Since then a uew storey has been added ina curb roof. 


NO, 35..WAREHOUSE, BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
Joseph Peacock, architect. 


NO. 86._HOUSE FOR MR, WILFRID MEYNELL, PALACE COURT, W. 
Leonard Stokes, architect. This house is being erected for 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, at a cost of 2,200/, the materials used 
being red brick and stone for the front, and red and stock 
bricks for the back. The internal fittings are all simple in 
character, the rooms and windows being kept low at Mr. 
Meynell’s request. Messrs. Macey & Sons are the builders. 


NOS. 87, 38, 39..SKETCHES FROM NiMB3. 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. Zhe Amphitheatre.— 
Nimes is supposed to owe its Amphitheatre to Antonine, who 
was probably born there, though much uncertainty existsion 
the matter. After the fall of the Roman Empire the Amphi- 
theatre became a moated stronghold, in which the Visigoths 
entrenched themselves, and houses and a tower were con- 
structed within its area. During several centuries it suffered 
severely from different wars and sieges, and in the tenth 
century it formed a borough of shops and houses, with an 
administrative government apart from the rest of the town. 
Francis I., in 1535, was the first to cause reparations to be 
made, but it was not till 1809 that it was freed from all foreign 
structures and excavated to its ancient level. 

Cornices.—These evidences of the splendour of the city 
under the Romans are now in the courtyard of the Maison 
Carrée. Much speculation has been indulged in regarding 
them, and each or both are attributed to the baths, but with no 
great degree of certainty. They are both in good preservation 


NOS. 40, 41.-EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF ST. AGNES'S 
CHURCH, KENNINGTON PARK. ‘ 


G. Gilbert Scott, architect. 


NO. 42,-ST. GILLES, GARD, 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. The west facade of this 
magnificent church is certainly the most fascinating in interest 
and study, though the remains of the early edifice, with the fine 
crypt containing the shrine of St. Gilles, afford ample material 
for investigation. For centuries the shrine was the scene of 
many memorable pilgrimages, but in the troubles which over- 
whelmed the land it was desecrated, and for along time was 
hidden, till the researches and reparations undertaken by the 
present curé, Rev. P. E. d’Everlange, honorary canon of 
Nimes, assisted by M. Henri Révoil, government architect, 
resulted in its restoration and a resumption of the pilgrimages. 
The magnificent triple doors are nearly all that is left of the 
original west front, but it would be useless to attempt any 
description of their iconography within the scope of these 
notes: reference should be made to “ Architecture romane du 
midi de la France, par Henri Révoil, architecte.” 


NO, 43,_ARCH AUGUSTA, 
Drawn by J. A. Slater. 
NOS. 44, 45._COTTAGES AT FLISHINGHURST AND AT COURTSTILE, 
KENT. 
M. E. Macartney, B.A., architect. 
NO, 46._STATUE, WITH PEDESTAL, TO GENERAL GORDON, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., sculptor, 


UGIA. 


NO. 47.-.THE CATHEDRAL, NIMES. 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. The west front shows 
nearly all that remains of the ancient cathedral, for the Early 
Gothic edifice which had succeeded the original work gave 
place to much later work of nondescript style. The whole 
building has now been restored in conformity with this front by 
M. Henry Révoil. The remaining flanking tower is interesting 
from the fact that it is, with one or two exceptions, the only 
Gothic relic in Nimes, though easily accounted for when the 
numerous wars and sieges are remembered. 


NO, 48._THE GREAT COURT, TEMPLE OF EDFOU. 
NO. 49,-TEMPLE OF ABOUSIMBEL, 
NO. 50._.TEMPLE OF EDFOU. 


Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 51.-THE MACKONOCHIE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 


HOLBORN. 

Charles H. M. Mileham, architect. The Rev. Alexander 
Heriott Mackonochie having met his death in a snowstorm in 
the wilds of Scotland in December 1887, subscriptions were 
started for a memorial, which it was decided should take the 
form of a chapel attached to the church of St. Alban, the 
principal scene of his labours, one being much needed both for 
the daily early services of the church, and also as a practicable 
addition to the building, to which it would form a secondary 
south aisle. The view is of the interior of a design which was 
only tentative, that likely to be carried inte execution being 
an improved and simpler design. 


ST. ALBAN’S 


—_———— 


ee Name. Subject. 
21 | Barratt, Reginald Capitals, 
5 |) Belehers john een. ... | Memorial to Lieut. Waghorn, 
New Road, Chatham. 
16 Pe +f rah: Additions and Alterations, Church 
of St. John, Leytonstone. 
34 | Gundry, Horace... ... | Printing Offices, Fetter Lane, 
1 | Hardy, Edwin George ... | Hampton Court. 
220 a 3 .«» | Portion of St. Thomas’s Seminary, 
Hammersmith. 
7 3 “6 Bell Turret, Venice. 
17 i 7 Tronwork in San Giovanni in 
Laterano, and St. Chiara, Assisi. 
4 | Horsley, Gerald C, ... | View in Nave, Bayeux Cathedral. 
6 3 ni .. | Statue of Marcus Aurelius, Rome, 
18 Ye os .». | Siena, Door to Baptistery. 
19, 20| Mallows, C. E..... ... | Interior and Exterior of Refectory, 
Cleeve Abbey, Somersetshire. 
31 +. as : ..| St. Paul’s Cathedral, looking 
across Dome from South Aisle. 
32 of “- St. Paul’s Cathedral, looking 
West from North Aisle. 
44, 45 | Macartney, M. E., B.A. | Cottages at Flishinghurst and 
Courtstile, Kent, 
10. | May, E. J. ans House at Elstree. 
51 | Mileham, C. H. M. The Mackonochie Memorial 
Chapel, St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
8 | Paul, Roland W. Sketches of Camden House, &c. 
3 Peacock, Joseph... Warehouse, Broad Street, W.C. 
29, 30! Pearson, J. L., R.A. View from Chapel and View of 
Chancel, St. John the Evange- 
list, Red Lion Square. 
3 | Ricardo, Halsey ... Fox Oak. 
14 rs a Drawing:room, Lancaster Gate. 
15 a aS Mekres Two Mantelpieces, Buckminster 
Park, Grantham. 
12 —— as se. | Robbia ware, San Bernardino, 
Perugia, Angels, West Front. 
40, 41 | Scott, G. G. nae Exterior and Interior Views, St. 
Agnes’s Church, Kennington, 
9 | Shaw, R. Norman, R.A. | Chimneypiece, Dawpool. 
22, 23 Slater, *) aA. ore .. | St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
and Doorway, Cathedral, Assisi. 
43 Pe F Aer ...| Arch Augusta, Perugia, . 
13 | Spiers, R. Phene .«» | Mosque Tomb of Sultan Berkook, 
Cairo. 
24 i 7 .» | Street in Cairo, Mosques of 
Kalaoon, El Nasr, and Berkook. 
25, 26 ap a Mosque of Ibn Tooloon, and 
Silk Mercers’ Bazaar, Cairo, 
48 ” PY) «.. | The Great Court, Edfou, 
49 A ‘3 ... | Temple of Abousimbel. 
50 ” 9 tee Perey ite ts 
36 | Stokes, Leonard... ..» | House, Palace Court, W. 
46 | Thornycroft, H., R.A. Statue of General Gordon, Tra- 
falgar Square. 
Ir | Voysey, C. F. Annesley... | Cottage for C. F. A. Voysey. 
27 | Wilson, A. Needham Old Roman Bath, Nimes. 
28 ” nH ..» | Church of the Aliscamps, Arles, 
33 ” ” . | Sketches from Nimes. 
37-39 2 o9 Sketches from Nimes, the 
Amphitheatre, and Cornices, 
from the Maison Carée, 
42 ” oy ... | St. Gilles, Gard. 
47 n Pr ..» | The Cathedral, Nimes, 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON AND BETHNAL 
GREEN MUSEUMS. 


4 ie has been a very marked increase in the number of 

visitors to the South Kensington Museum during the last 
year, the numbers rising from 788,412 in 1887 to 897,225 in 
1888. But this increase of 108,813 is quite put in the shade by 
that of 500,582 at the Bethnal Green Museum, which in its total 
of 910,511 for the past year has, as will be seen, distanced the 
parent institution. This great influx of visitors, more than 
double that of the previous year, was, no doubt, in great 
measure due to the exhibition there of Her Majesty’s Jubilee 
presents, after they had been shown to the West End at St. 
James’s Palace. But some part of the increase must be attri- 
buted to the fine collection lent by the Hon. W. F. B. Massey 
Mainwaring. The increase in numbers at South Kensington 
was not confined to the main museum but extended to the 
separate collections—the Science Museum and the India 
Museum—which are in the galleries at the west side of Prince’s 
Gate, and which are not open in the evening, as are—on three 
evenings in the week—the collections in the main building, on 
the east of Prince’s Gate, and the Bethnal Green Museum. 
The numbers visiting the science collections increased from 
177,465 in 1887 to 258,796 in 1888, notwithstanding the fact that 
the galleries have been severed by the new road cut across the 
Horticultural Gardens, while the visitors to the India Museum 
increased from 116,574 to 152,911. The numbers of visitors 
are taken in all cases by turnstiles. 


———$_——=_ 


MR. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS’ SHAKESPEAREAN 
COLLECTION. 


Ee the will made by the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps he says 

that his collection of Shakespearean rarities, described in 
a printed catalogue, entitled ‘““A Calendar of the Shakespearean 
Rarities preserved at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton,” is 
unrivalled and of national interest. Being desirous of its 
being kept in this country, he directs his. trustees to offer it to 
the Corporation of Birmingham, in the county of Warwick 
(where, as the leading town of Shakespeare’s native county, 
such a collection would be appropriately located), on condition 
of the Corporation paying for it the sum of 7,000/. sterling. 
In case of the Corporation not accepting this offer within one 
year of his decease, the collection is to be deposited until it 
can be sold for 10,0007, ; or if not sold within twelve years, is 
to be sold in one lot by public auction. 

According to the Birmingham Post the “ Calendar” referred 
to was printed in 1887, in an octavo volume of 168 pages, and 
only very few impressions were struck off. Its title is— 

“ A Calendar of the Shakespearean Rarities, Drawings, and 
Engravings preserved at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, 
that quaint wigwam on the Sussex Downs, which has the 
honour of sheltering more record and artistic evidences con- 
nected with the personal history of the Great Dramatist than 
are to be found in any other of the World’s Libraries. ‘ But 
now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy must sanctify his relics.’ 
[London: Printed for Special Circulation, and for Presents 
only. MDCCCLXXXVII.]” Eight hundred and __ five 
separate entries record and describe the contents of this un- 
rivalled collection. The larger part of it is confined to illus- 
trations—records, graphic and literary—-of the personal life of 
Shakespeare. No cost or care was spared to add deeds, 
portraits, relics, letters, and especially drawings and engrav- 
ings of localities associated with Shakespeare, or illustrating 
the manners and customs of his times. One of the latest 
purchases since the “Calendar” was printed was the manu- 
script “Commonplace Book of Edward Pudsey,” which Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps valued and acquired as the only known con- 
temporary manuscript containing quotations from his plays. 

The classification of the relics is given under four head- 
ings:—I. Early Engraved Portraits of Shakespeare. II. 
Authentic Personal Relics, III. Documentary Evidence 
respecting his Estates, and Individuals who are connected 
with his Biography. IV. Artistic Illustrations of Localities 
connected with his personal history. Only collectors know 
how difficult it is to procure “even a single document of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, or a single original drawing 
of the eighteenth, that is perceptibly illustrative of the poet’s 
biography. Half a dozen of either would be infinitely more diffi- 
cult to obtain than an impenetrable fifty-thousand-volume library 
of modern books on the works of the great dramatist ”—a state- 
ment which any Shakespearean collector will readily endorse. 
The first great and valuable relic is a unique impression of 
the famous Droeshout portrait prefixed to the First Folio 
of 1623. This—we quote here and elsewhere from the 
Calendar—is an original “proof of the ‘state’ of the plate 
before it was altered by an inferior hand into the vitiated form 
in which it has been so long familiar to the public.” As the 
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earliest known portrait it is especially valuable, because it 
“ gives a new and more pleasing idea of his features, and differs 
materially from all others known.” For this one engraving 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps gave one hundred pounds some years 
ago, and if now sold it would certainly sell for double or treble 
that amount. Many other early impressions of the portrait are 
included in the collection—down to the Rowe portrait of 1702 ; 
but very few of later date are included, as they are generally 
common. One legal document with the poet’s signature is in 
the British Museum, and another is in the Guildhall Museum, 
and the will, with the three signatures, is at Somerset House. 
But this collection includes no fewer than six title-deeds of 
properties which Shakespeare held ; and although they do not 
bear his signature, they were unquestionably in his own 
possession, and four of them date from 1602. An original 
‘‘conveyance” of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars estate was ‘ un- 
questionably on the table when the poet executed the concur- 
rent mortgage, and must have been formally passed over to 
him.” These deeds, with those previously referred to, are the 
only personal relics positively associated with the poet—no 
scrap of his writing, no copy of his plays, no letter signed by 
him have ever yet been found. Among other manuscript 
rarities are deeds signed by Sir Thomas Lucy, by Shakespeare’s 
father, and there are signatures of John a Combe, Thomas 
Greene, the poet’s cousin; Walter Rouse, his schoolmaster ; 
Francis Collins, his lawyer; and Thomas Couper, to whom he 
left his sword. 

The pictorial illustrations are remarkably numerous, and 
many are so rare as to be practically unique, since the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford has none, and the British Museum only a 
few. ‘The illustrations are of the old buildings in Stratford, and 
of Warwickshire and Coventry ; but all are specially associated 
with the life of Shakespeare, are of remarkable interest and of 
great money value, and have really no competitors except in the 
Wheler collection in Shakespeare’s birthplace, which includes 
the collections made by the historian of Stratford nearly eighty 
years ago, The literary illustrations include the rarest of all 
books about Shakespeare, down to the Restoration in 1660, and 
especially as to the history of theatres and of the early stage. 
Many of these are of the sixteenth century, and among them is 
the unique copy of Lely’s “ Short Introduction to Grammar,” of 
1568—the only grammar used in the Grammar School at 
Stratford when Shakespeare was at the school, and from which 
he learned his ‘small Latin,” and from which he quoted a few 
words in * The Merry Wives of Windsor.” For this unique 
copy Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps gave more than a hundred guineas 
a few years ago ; it would now realise far more if offered for 
sale. Another rare, and, indeed, unique copy is that of the 
“‘ First Part of Henry IV.” (1598)—of very special interest as 
to the text of that play—and many others so rare that they 
would be eagerly competed for by wealthy book-lovers if 
offered for sale. 

The topographical illustrations are singularly valuable— 
such, for example, as the Clopton Cartulary, the ground plan of 
the College at Stratford, destroyed in 1800; the perambulation 
of that town in 1591; two curious old Levy Books of the 
Manorial Court, the earliest known; a plan of Stratford in 
1759; and, still more interesting and valuable, Fisher’s original 
drawings in colour of the quaint old wall-paintings which 
existed in the Guild Chapel, but were whitewashed over, 
and lost, by the barbarous “restorers” of eighty years ago, 
These were published in a fine folio by Fisher in 1808, but the 
plates: strangely differ from Fisher’s original drawings, which 
therefore possess exceptional interest and value. Another rare 
and most valuable Warwickshire volume is a copy of Dugdale’s 
“ Antiquities of Warwickshire” (1656), which belonged to 
Richard Greene, of Liverpool, and which was enriched by him 
with fine old drawings by himself from 1760 to 1769—drawings 
recording many old buildings which have passed away during 
the last hundred years. Another rarity is the unique copy of 
the “Return from Parnassus” (1602), the only manuscript of 
the time of Elizabeth, in a private library, in which any of the 
works of Shakespeare were mentioned. The important original 
plans of Southwark in 1593 constitute a rare topographical relic 
of more than local interest, as showing the sites of the Theatre 
and Bear Garden in Southwark in Shakespeare’s time. Other 
rarities are Nowlen’s “View of London Bridge” in 1597, 


-Braun’s “Plan of the City” in 1574, Harrison’s view in 1604 


and Visscher’s of the same date, whichis unique. Other manu- 
scripts throw light on life in Stratford in Shakespeare’s time ; 
and many, even of the last century, have great biographical 
value, such as the papers of the Rev. Joseph Greene, master of 
Stratford School from 1746 to 1787, the first antiquary of 
Shakespeare, who was followed by Robert Bell Wheler, the 
historian of the town. Among others are an unique tract of 
1588, “The Theatre,” the original rare edition of “ Roscius 
Dramaticus,” the earliest old playbill known, a document on 
the Globe Theatre, and the earliest known engraving of 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays. ‘The collections of original 
drawings made for Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps by the late J. T. 
Blight, although of our own time, are of remarkable interest, as 
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they will perpetuate the numerous old ho 
which have disappeared during the past thirty years, and most 
of these have special relation to Warwickshire. Many other 
relics of remarkable general interest, and of special Shake- 
spearean and Warwickshire value, might be mentioned, but 
even this hurried review of the contents of the calendar will 
show how important a collection is now offered to Birmingham, 


houses and buildings 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF “ MACBETH.” 


At the present time, when Mr. Irving’s revival of 
“ Macbeth” is exciting exceptional interest on account of 
the skill displayed in mounting the tragedy, the following re- 
print of an article which appeared in this journal some years 
ago on the “Archeology of Macbeth,” by the late ea. 
Godwin, F.S.A., may be acceptable to our readers:— 

“ Macbeth,” like “ Hamlet,” is another of the semi-historical 
plays, with this difference, that it introduces us to such im- 
portant contemporaries of Macbeth that we dare not alter the 
period. Thus we have King Edward the Confessor and old 
Siward Earl of Northumbria. But the story, which is Holin- 
shed’s, has little foundation, in fact ; Shakespeare adopted the 
plot of his favourite story-teller, and no doubt believed in its 
historical veracity. The true, and I might also add the only, 
contemporary record is that of the Saxon Chronicle. From 
this we learn that in 1031, when King Cnut (Canute) returned 
from Rome, he went into Scotland, where the King of the 
Scots, Malcolm II., did homage, and with him two other kings, 
Macbeth and Jehmar, also submitted. Malcolm, the grand- 
father of Duncan, died in 1034; in 1043 Edward the Confes- 
sor—the most pious Edward,” as Shakespeare calls him— 
was made King of England; and in 1054 “went Siward, the 
Earl, with a great army, into Scotland, both with a ship-force 
and with a land-force, and fought against the Scots, and put to 
flight King Macbeth, and slew all who were the chief men in 
the land, and led thence much booty, such as no man before 
had obtained. But his son Osborn, and his sister’s son Siward, 
and some of his house-carls, and also of the King’s, were 
there slain on the day of the Seven Sleepers.” A great time in 
English history was that, and how marked—how gloomily 
marked—by the deaths of the King’s great Earls of Wessex, 
Northumbria, and Mercia, followed close on one another— 
Godwine, in 1053; Siward, in 1055; Leofric, in 1057. From 
other sources, not so much to be relied on as the chronicle 
just quoted, but against which we know nothing to impugn 
their honesty, we learn that Macbeth had with his Scots a 
large number of Normans; that in 1050 he was in Rome, 
distributing freely large sums of money; that there is no 
reason whatever for making him out such a sanguinary usurper ; 
that he and his men fought with Duncan and his followers on 
equal terms, so far as right was concerned; that Duncan was 
fairly killed in battle ; that Macbeth ruled Scotland well rather 
than ill; that Siward’s victory resulted in Malcolm IIL, the 
son of Duncan, being proclaimed King, but not in Macbeth’s 
death, nor even submission, for he carried on war against the 
new King until death made him relinquish the fight to his 
successor. 

The date of “ Macbeth” is therefore unquestionable, and 
the semi-historical character of the play is placed beyond 
doubt. 

As regards the architecture, the text gives us :— 

. Forres.—A room in the palace or royal castle. 
. Inverness.—A room in the castle of Macbeth. 
The exterior of the same. 
. Dunsinane.—A room in the castle, 
. Westminster.—A room in King Edward the Confessor’s 
palace. 

The poet refers to the jutty frieze, buttress, and battlement 
at Inverness, and to “ outward walls” at Dunsinane, but beyond 
this there is nothing to mark style ordate. Indeed, throughout 
the play there is little suggestion of any of the surroundings— 
habits, customs, furniture, costume—of the Elizabethan age: a 
few solitary words sprinkled very thinly give us a passing 
glance—such, for instance, as cannons, blanket, paper, French 
hose, spurs, inn, and dollars—indeed, these are, I believe, the 
only words that indicate a later date than the period of the 
action, A.D. 1044-1054, 

Hitherto, whenever more than usual care has been bestowed 
on the production of ‘‘ Macbeth” as a stage play, the architec- 
ture “selected” by the manager or his scene-painter has always 
been more or less founded on the fully-developed Norman of 
the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen—that is to say, just one 
hundred years too late. As commonly represented, “ Macbeth” 
is sO given over to the—no matter who—that he manages with 
more than a Merlin’s power to get Westminster Hall into 
Inverness Castle, and a Jacobean panelled wall for any place 
(closing or front scene) that may be required. This is, no 
doubt, a state of things eminently ludicrous. To educated eyes, 
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the sequence of events, the reform which has lately been 
attempted is not satisfactory, is eminently disturbing, and cer- 
tainly has a tendency to diseducate the public. This form may 
be described by the words “ free selection.” For example, Mr. 
Tom Taylor “selects” the thirteenth century for the period of 
his architecture and costume in “ Hamlet.” Mr. Bateman 
“selects” his architecture from the cathedrals of just one 
century earlier, rrco-1150, The church at Elsinore is so out 
of the way that it may be pardoned for being a few centuries 
later, and the costumes are—no doubt, very becoming in the 
eyes of those who wearthem. These, however, are trifles, and 
do not interfere with the fact of selection. The question to be 
asked is, whether either selection or both may be regarded as 
right? If both are permissible, then every manager or actor is 
free to select for any play any period he chooses, and Macbeth 
in Richard IIs Westminster Hall, or backed up by the old 
screen of Middle Temple Hall, is as right as Hamlet in the 
costume of Simon de Montfort. If, on the contrary, one is 
right and the other wrong, it is so not by virtue of selection 
between many courses, but between two courses, and two only, 
z.¢., between the period of the story or that of the author. If 
there be no such story as “Hamlet,” if Shakespeare himself 
had not his mind’s eye fixed upon a time when England was 
subject to Denmark, 7e., before Cnut (or Canute), A.D. 1017, 
then the time of Shakespeare should be the period of the 
action. But if, as is the case, the poet’s own words mark the 
time in this and other semi-historical plays with an exactness 
that is, to say the least, remarkable, we surely have no room 
for selection, but must adopt the period he indicates and all 
that it involves. This, I take it, should be the course adopted 
in the representation of “ Macbeth.” 

Now the architecture at Inverness, Forres, and Dunsinane 
about the year 1050, whatever it may have been, would not be 
Norman; in other words, Romanesque as developed in 
Normandy. Both here and on the Continent we must remem- 
ber that a rude kind of free Roman or Romanesque manner of 
building existed before the style we know as Norman had come 
into being. Such buildings as the porch of the Convent at Lorsch, 
the English or Saxon Church at Bradford in Wilts, Brixworth, 
Barnack, and Earls Barton, in Northamptonshire, Sompting in 


‘Sussex, and others of which notices and illustrations are to be 


found in many of the architectural publications of the last 
half century, indicate very clearly the character of the work 
with which Godwine and Leofric must have been familiar. In 
Lincoln and Jarrow we can still trace the same architectural 
features, so that Siward and the Northumbrians, apart from 
foreign travel, might be fairly supposed to have been familiar 
with hewn stone walls and houses or castles. But ifnone ofthe 
examples I have quoted had survived, we should still have had 
Cedmon with its wonderful drawings of squared stone, of walled 
city and castle and battlement, to have shown us what the 
southern architecture was like, But itis necessary to remember 
that Macbeth’s country is in that part of Scotland which was 
never under Roman domination, and is in the very centre of 
the old land of the Picts or the free Celts, so that whilst in 
England under the Anglo-Saxons (or English) a Romanesque 
style was developed, no such opportunity could have occurred 
at Inverness or Forres. The Romans had never settled there ; 
neither had the Saxons, nor Angles, nor even the Jutes. A 
rude wild country, where the inhabitants lived mostly in the 
open air, where civilisation must have been necessarily slow, 
and where architecture must have been comparatively unknown, 
was the country Macbeth inhabited. To give him the hall of 
stone with its columns and arches of hewn stone, the round- 
arched windows, the enriched capitals and tiled roofs of Win- . 
chester or London, Lincoln or York, would be nearly as wrong 
as to give him an Edwardian castle. The beehive houses in 
the western isles, the Picts’ houses of the north, the British 
village near Penzance, the cahérs and cloghauns in the west of 
Ireland, are illustrations of the primitive Celt’s house and 
castle. How, if left to themselves, would the method of build- 
ing here shown have been developed? The answer to this 
question is to be found in Ireland, and the architecture of 
Macbeth’s castles, I venture to say, was not much unlike that 
we now find in the ruins at Glendalough, Killiney, and Kells. 
Simple structures like these of two or three rooms, with out- 
buildings of wood reed-covered or thatched, enclosed by a 
circular dry wall of very large stones well fitted together, with 
the interstices filled in tightly with small stones, would prob- 
ably be the limit of fortification at Inverness in 1044, There 
might also have been a double wall of enclosure, the outer one 
possibly of earth, and the inner one may have had a walk or 


-platform behind it, and a rude kind of battlement ; and again 


there is an early pilaster-buttress, and a long sloping strut-like 
buttress, which might very well have been used at that time. 
Straight, lintelled doors, with sides or jambs sloping inwards ; 
small square or triangular-headed windows ; tall roofs of stone 
supported by vaults built by the continual overlapping of large 
flat stones, and not upon the principle of the arch ; pilaster- 
like margins sometimes to doors, windows, and angles of walls; 


and to minds capable of following the unrolling of history and ! round towers or turrets and round huts for the commonalty 
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would be something like the general features of Forres, Inver- 
ness, and Dunsinane, The room in Edward’s palace at West- 
minster—where Macduff and Malcolm hold that long interview 
which is worked up to such a noble termination—would bea 
very different sort of place. But about this there need be no 
question, as we have even yet remains of the Confessor’s work 
at Westminster and other buildings, and MS. illuminations of 
his time and country more than sufficient for our purpose. 

In costume the Highlanders of the present time are not 
much unlike the Scots of the middle of the eleventh century, 
and the Scots of the first half of the eleventh century were not 
much unlike the Britons of the first century. To clear the 
ground, let us get rid of two words which cumber it—“ tartan ” 

and “plaid.” Tartan * is simply another name (French) for the 
material we call linsey-woolsey, which is common wool mixed 
with flax. Plaid is a contraction for the Gaelic word for sheep- 
skin. The sheepskin was the mantle, wrap, overcoat, or outer 
garment, and plaid therefore simply means the outdoor dress. 
If, then, the plaid be made of linsey-woolsey or tartan, and this 
be woven in dyed wools, chessboard-fashion, red and white, or 
in naturally-coloured wools, black and white, we at once have 
two forms of the material common to the Scots in our own 
time and to the Britons in the time of Cunobelin.| The old 
Celtic dress, I have little doubt, has been handed down, with 
hardly any interruption, from the changing fashions of Gaul 
and Italy, and with only such development as may be found in 
superior manufacture and cut. Even as late as 1326 the shoe 
was of undressed leather with the hair left on. The costume 
of Macbeth would probably consist of a sleeveless tunic (the 
little coat, now kilt) reaching to just above the knee and made 
full, a mantle fastened by a round fibula on the right shoulder, 
leaving the right arm free. Whether the legs were bare, or 
clothed in trousers, or banded; whether the arms showed the 
loose sleeves of a saffron-stained linen shirt, or were left bare, 
are open questions, although from Irish evidence of the twelfth 
century, which is tlie nearest I can find, 1 am inclined to 
believe in the loose trousers tightened roundthe ankle. The 
head was covered by a conical helmet of leather, the flat bonnet 
being comparatively modern, although a Phrygian cap, some- 
what like that worn by the Anglo-Saxons, seems to have been 
known; and the waist was girded by the metal or metal- 
mounted belt, which appears to have been such an important 
feature in the chieftain’s dress. The lady’s dress up to a com- 
paratively late period was of the same simple character as that 
I have noted in another article, namely, a tunic reaching to the 
ground, girdled round the waist, and over this a full mantle 
fastened by a fibula. Of the warlike implements and means of 
defence used in the eleventh century, we have evidence all 
tending to show that these were again much like those adopted 
by the Britons—the circular shield, the sword, the dagger, the 
bow and the spear, and perhaps the battle-axe; but of body 
armour little, if any. Of course, the southern Scots followed 
more or less the fashion of their southern neighbours. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAW OF 
ANCIENT LIGHTS4 


ke question of a right to light is one which has occupied 
the minds of architects and others for some time past, 
and there is no doubt that amongst many there is a decided 
opinion that the law, as it now stands, constitutes an evil which 
ought to be remedied without delay. 

It would" be interesting to hear opinions upon this point. 
There are many well-known men in the architectural profession 
who consider that the Prescription Act, as it now stands, works 
a great hardship, and they condemn it accordingly. A very 
interesting report upon this subject was issued in the beginning 
of last year by the Science Standing Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, a committee formed for the 
special purpose of inquiring into this question as far back as 
1881. This report epitomises the various opinions collected 
together, 

There seemis to be a genera! concensus of opinion in favour 
of a change in the law, and various suggestions are given. If 

there is to be a change in the law, the difficulty in my mind is to 
do it without injuring the existing dominant owners. One sug- 
' gestion is that, if any person is desirous of building or raising 
his building, he shall be allowed to do so, notwithstanding that 
his neighbour has ancient lights, subject to his giving previous 
notice and paying adequate compensation; which would 
amount to giving a man the right to block up his neighbour's 
light, however necessary to such neighbour, and to force him to 


* The Gaelic ¢arstzu (across) is supposed by some to be the origin 
of the word. 

+ See Zhe Architect for Noyember 21, 1874. The Gaelic for plaid 
or mantle is dreacanfeile. The British equivalent is drycan, 

{ From a paper by Mr, E. Farmen, read before the Society of 
Architects on the 8th inst, 


accept money for the loss of his light—which is termed “ com- 
pensation.” I must say, however inconvenient it may be to 
those who want to raise their buildings, that it seems to me 
that, if a person has years previously purchased property on 
account of its convenience, it would be a monstrous thing to 
allow another to spoil such property at will on payment of a 
few pounds, Such a proceeding, to my mind, would bea great 
hardship upon the dominant owner. It is quite true that in 
many cases a pecuniary consideration is a sufficient and equit- 
able compensation, and in such cases injunctions should not 
be granted. : : 

Have those gentlemen who call for fresh legislation in this 
direction considered the fact that the legislature has wisely 
provided for such cases, where compensation in money in lieu 
of an injunction should be allowed ? 

By the Chancery Amendment Act, 1858, better known as 
Lord Cairns’s Act, it was enacted, in section 2, that in all cases 
in which the Court of Chancery had jurisdiction to entertain 
an application for an injunction, in cases against the commis- 
sion or continuance amongst others of any wrongful act, it 
shall be lawful for the court, if it shall think fit, to award 
damages to the party injured, either in addition to, or in sub- 
tilution for, such injunction, and such damages may be assessed 
in such a manner as the court may direct. 

This Act, therefore, gave the court a discretion, in applica- 
tions for injunctions to restrain obstruction of light, to refuse 
the same, and in lieu thereof to award such damages as appears 
to the court proper, even where the plaintiff establishes his 
right to an injunction, 

The Act has since been repealed, but the principle still 
remains in force, and under the more recent Judicature Acts 
the court is given even still further powers in respect of grant- 
ing damages in lieu of an injunction than it possessed under 
Lord Cairns’s Act. 

It should be borne in mind, therefore, that dominant owners 
cannot invariably prevent their neighbours building and obscur- 
ing their light ; for it is quite a matter for the court to consider 
in what way a dominant owner shall be protected, when it is 
obvious that only a partial obstruction will take place, and no 
serious inconvenience be suffered. 

The court always exercises its power of refusing an injunc- 
tion and giving in lieu thereof such damages as will meet the 
case, and I think that this being so there should be no altera- 
tion in the law upon this point. Each case differs so much in 
its details from all others that a hard and fast rule would 
never work equitably. One of the hardships of the existing 
law is the necessity of actually obstructing one’s neighbour’s 
light in order to prevent an acquisition of title by pre- 
scription. 

From what I have already said, you will gather that in 
order to prevent an acquisition of a right by prescription, it is 
necessary in all cases to place an actual obstruction to block 
the access of the light, and no protest or other notice will be 
of any avail. If this requirement were modified and a written 
notice, as is suggested in the report I have alluded to, were 
allowed in leu of actual obstruction, a large proportion of the 
evils attendant upon these rights would be gradually removed, 
and in course of time, to my mind, the state of things so 
devoutly wished for by many would come about in a natural 
way, while if it were established suddenly it would work unjustly 
in many cases, 

No doubt a modification of the Prescription Act would be 
useful, but it should tend to a gradual enlargement of the 
methods of preventing the acquisition by prescription, and 
not to its sudden abolition, as is proposed by so many. If a 
registered notice were allowed in lieu of actual obstruction a 
gradual reform would immediately commence, for upon the 
passing of such a measure all owners of property would register 
such notices, and no hardship would be done to a dominant 
owner, for until he has had twenty years’ user he has no right 
to lose. On the other hand, if no such notice were given, I 
think a person should still be able to acquire a prescriptive title 
by twenty years’ unobstructed enjoyment. 

There also appears to be a very general feeling amongst 
many architects that the existing machinery of our courts is 
not sufficient to efficiently cope with this subject, and thata 
special light and air tribunal ought to be constituted for that 
purpose. I understand that such a suggestion has been put 
forward by the Science Standing Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other Architectural Associations, as well as by many 
individual members of the profession. 

I do not understand what ground there can be for com- 
plaint against the existing system, unless it be the same which 
affects all other disputes, viz, the delay in bringing a case to 
trial. 

Before any change of tribunal can be brought about it will 
be necessary to show a very strong case against the existing 
machinery, and I do not think that this can be done. Surely 
it cannot be suggested for one moment that the law upon this 
subject is badly administered; that the common law, when it 
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The Spring Exhibition at the Leeds Fine Art Gallery will 
be opened on the 18th of next month. Meanwhile, the present 
loan exhibition will be open free to the public till within a short 
time of the spring exhibition. 


Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., will deliver a course of 
lectures in Holborn Town Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, every 
Wednesday evening during February, at eight o’clock. This 
course is given at the request of the London Geological Field 
Class. 


Wir. Ford Madox-Brown, who has returned to London 
from Manchester, is engaged on a painting of the family of Mr, 
Boddington, the brewer. 


IM. Eugene Muntz, the French writer on art, has been 
elected corresponding member of the Academy of Munich. 


The Decorative Handiwork Exhibition in Edinburgh 
was closed last week. The promoters have been disappointed, 
as fewer visitors attended than was anticipated. 


The Hast and West India Dock Company intend, it is 
said, to continue the litigation in the case taken against them 
by Messrs. Kirk & Randall, and will appeal to the House of 
Lords. 


Mr. T. EB. Knightley on Friday succeeded in havirg 
penalties for twenty days, amounting to 40/. with costs, imposed 
on Mr. T. H. Raffetty, of the late Irish Exhibition, for usinga 
wooden building as an amphitheatre without the permission 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


The General Committee of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science have voted 1oo/. to the Bath Cor- 
poration, to assist in prosecution of further researches in the 
Roman Baths of the city. : 


The Charity Commissioners have granted a free site for 
a free public library in Bethnal Green, with a sum of 5,000/. 
towards the expenses. 

Wir. G. Howe will read a paper at next week’s meeting of 
the Society of Architects on ‘‘The Preparation of Surfaces 
and their Subsequent Treatment.” 


The Brussels Municipal Council have voted a preliminary 
subsidy of 5,000 francs for sending workmen to the Paris 
Exhibition, * ; . 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has informed the 
Ministers that he will propose to the Chamber to employ 
the money realised by the sale of the Crown jewels, first, in 
creating a fund for the purchase of curiosities for museums ; 
secondly, in the reconstruction of the National School of 
Decorative Arts; thirdly, in giving assistance to mutual 
societies ; and fourthly, in aiding the apprentice schools, 

A Final Meeting of the executive committee of the 
Bishop of Durham’s Special Church Building Fund, inaugurated 
five years ago, was held on Monday at Durham Castle. The 
total amount reaches 134,915/. 


Mr. Sylvanus Trevail has been returned unopposed to 
the Cornwall County Council for the Eastern Division of the 
city of Truro. Mr. Trevail is also a member ofthe City 
Corporation, and has been in practice as an architect in 
Cornwall for upwards of twenty years. 


Llanwddyn Village has been demolished as a preparatory 
step to submerging the site in connection with the Vymnwy 
Waterworks scheme. Most of the buildings, including the 
parish church, have been blown up by dynamite. Some fine 
old yew-trees in the churchyard have also been uprooted and 
removed. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin is said to be deriving considerable 
benefit and gaining strength from his present stay at St, Jean 
de Luz. 

The Erection of a theatre in Oxford Street, Manchester, is 
shortly to be commenced. The building is to be wholly fire- 
proof, and to be called the Imperial Palace of Varieties. Mr. 
Darbyshire is the architect. 


Mr. Deane, a son of Mr. T. N. Deane, R.H.A, was 
severely injured on Monday night, through his dress becoming 
ignited while he was playing “ Father Christmas” at a party in 
Dalky, co. Dublin. 


Application has been made to the public works committee 
of the Birmingham Town Council for permission to use elec. 
tricity as a motor along the Bristol Road route. : 


A Stone Cist, dating apparently from the eighth century, 
and anterior to the Norse invasion, has been found in Ophir, 
Kirkwall. Inside was a textile garment, probably woollen. 
This is supposed to be the first cist found in Scotland with 
a textile garment ornamented with beads. 

A School of Science and Technology in connection with 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society, which 
was built at a cost of 7,000/, was opened on Monday evening. 

Barlaston Parish Church has been rebuilt, the chancel 
being a memorial of the late Professor Blunt, from the designs 
of Messrs, Lynam & Rickman, of Stoke-on-Trent, the work 
having been carried out by Messrs. Inskip, of Longton. 


applies, is not followed ; or that the statutes are misconstrued. 
The only real ground for a special tribunal would be that 
the cases upon the point are so many, and that so very large 
an amount of technical and special knowledge is absolutely 
necessary for the adjustment of claims. Upon the first point 
alone the proposal must fall to the ground, for the number of 
cases of ancient lights which come before the courts, compared 
with other actions, is very small. 

As to-the second point, it does not appear to me that the 
subject is one of such extraordinary intricacy that our judges 
are incapable of dealing with it. Most of these cases are 
matters of evidence, and it behoves the parties interested, 
therefore, to put forward the best expert witnesses available for 
the purpose, in order to place the matter before the court in its 

‘true light. When once the facts of a dispute are clearly stated 
by expert witnesses, it is not a matter of very great difficulty 
for our judges to pronounce a sound judgment. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A’ the last monthly meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, a paper on ‘‘ Greek Ornament” was read by 
Mr. William M‘G. Petrie. The development of true principles 
of design and of many of the actual forms found in Greek 
architecture and its accessories, from Egyptian and Assyrian 
sources, was shown by numerous examples. It was said that 
at first symbolism ruled in the choice of ornament, but with the 
Greeks the abstract beauty of the type alone was the quality 
which guided them in their selection. The extent to which 
conventionalisation—or abstraction—was carried by the Greeks 
is a most interesting study, and upon this question much diver- 
gence of practice is seen in other, styles, whether Classic, 
Medieval, or Renaissance. From a study of these some 
general rules are established, and these were considered at 
length. Colour and ornamental figurework—in the friezes— 
were briefly touched upon, and with the other subjects of the 
paper were illustrated by a number of careful drawings prepared 
by the essayist. 


Ventilation of Public Buildings. 


Sir,—In the reprint from the Lancet re above which 
appears in your current issue, the writer is mistaken when he 
suggests that there is no system at present in use that will 
properly ventilate a public building, and that the principal 
thing that can be done to avoid the evils arising from defective 
ventilation is to reduce the exhaustion of the air to a minimum 
by limiting the number of people admitted into such buildings, 
and so preventing overcrowding. We fear that the remedy is 
rather an impracticable one; but there is really no occasion to 
adopt it, as we are quite prepared, as we have always been, 
to undertake the ventilation of any building with our automatic 
system, and guarantee, on the “no cure no pay” principle, that 
the ventilation will at all times be entirely efficient and satis- 
factory, and that there will be not the slightest draught experi- 
enced at any time, the existence of which the writer of the 
article in question alleges as the chief objection to ventilating 
appliances. But if such has been his experience, we opine 
that it must have been limited to the plain open pipe and other 
such crude arrangements which were at one time used for 
ventilation, with disastrous results, before more scientific and 
efficient appliances were introduced.—We are, yours &c., 

ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED, 
Ventilating Engineers. 
64 Holborn Viaduct, E.C,: Jan. 14, 1889. 


GENERAL. 


The Winter Exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery will be 
opened on Monday next. 


The Society of British Artists have notified that 
students attending the classes of the various Schools of Art 
throughout London and the provinces, will be admitted free to 
the Exhibitions at their galleries in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
on presenting their students’ tickets. 


The Royal Scottish Society of Arts held a meeting in 
Edinburgh on Monday, when Dr. Sang submitted a zeport by 
a committee on Mr, Bruce’s paper on ** Manholes and Discon- 
necting Chambers.” Mr. Wm. Penman read a paper on “ Level 
Traverse Corrections.” 

™. J. &. Pascal, the architect, has been promoted to the 


rank of Officer of the Legion of Honour. He was nominated 
as Chevalier in 1880, : 


a hie 
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THE WEEK. 

THE international- congresses which are to be held in 
connection with the Paris Exhibition will have to be accepted 
as a sort of tax upon the time of strangers, and the misfor- 
tune will be that most of the meetings are not likely to be 
profitable to anybody. The utter failure of international 
congresses upon peace in which many prominent politicians 
took part is a warning against attempts which are based on 
relations of an imaginary sort. The congress of architects 
will consider the subjects of theoretical and technical 
education on architecture, practical education of building 
workmen, providing funds for the defence of professional 
interests, copyright in architectural design, the diploma, 
public competitions, fees. There is hardly one of these 
subjects which is not affected by local considerations ; for 
example, the responsibility of an architect is not the same 
in England and France, and as the mode of letting of con- 
tracts varies the relation of the workmen to the architect 
cannot be the same. It is not then to be expected that an 
English architect’s advice, drawn from his own experience, 
can be of much use to French architects or to French work- 
men. Only one visit is arranged for, viz., to the Duc 
p’AUMALE’s chateau at Chantilly. If the French architects 
had planned a great many visits for the benefit of their 
foreign visitors they would be rendering greater service to 
architecture than by holding meetings which rarely are more 
than opportunities for bores to mount their hobbies in 
public. 


THERE can be no question about the eligibility of Mr. 
Wyle for the Associateship of the Academy to which he 
was elected on Wednesday. He has not only succeeded as 
a painter, but in a line which he marked out for himself. 
Mr. Wyre has taken what are considered as the most 
prosaic of scenes and has turned them into art. The 
foggy Thames and the coaly Tyne were not prized as 
very promising scenes, yet Mr. WYLLIE has contrived to 
throw a charm over his pictures of the rivers, and, however 
different they may appear at first sight, his paintings are not 
unworthy to be hung beside paintings of the Grand Canal 
in Venice. The new Associate is a young man, anda good 
deal of work may be expected from his hand. If it should be 
equal to his early work, we shall have reason to be satisfied. 

M. Casanet, who died on Wednesday morning, was 
one of the grandees of the French School of Painting. He 
was a favourite with the Imperial Court, but he was no less 
esteemed under the Republic. One of the three ateliers 
was under his control, and the majority of the winners of 
the Prix de Rome were taught init. He might be called a 
painter of idylls. M. CaspaNneL began with Scripture sub- 
jects, he tried his hand on history, and he was successful in 
portraiture. His two portraits of a peasant woman and an 
old priest who founded an order to relieve the poor, which 
he exhibited three years ago, were his latest triumphs, and 
they proved that M. CaBane- could not resist the tendency 
towards realism which is so marked in modern art. He 
was one of the artists selected to paint the walls of the 
Pantheon. M. Capanet selected legends relating to St. 
Louts as his subjects, and over the larger pictures he intro- 
duced a frieze containing figures of many ecclesiastics in 
sumptuous robes. But considered as a wall-painting it was 
not more successful than Gros’s work in the pendentives of 
the dome. His pictures were elegant, but they wanted 
force. Some may say he was more successful as a master 
than as an artist. 


On Tuesday a paper was read before the Birmingham 


Architectural Association by Mr. F. R. Farrow, A.R.I.B.A,, | 


on the subject of the examination in architecture and the 
necessary preparation. He gave a short sketch of the 
character of the examination as at present constituted, and 
spoke of the probable form of the examination now under 
consideration of the committee of the Institute. Mr. 
Farrow advised students to avoid attempting to get the 
necessary work done in too short a time, and laid stress on 
the value of practice in making rapid and accurate sketches 


of details, both ornamental and constructive, and of com- 
bining such sketches with the notes made in reading. Mr. 
Farrow pointed out the value of the quantity and con- 
struction classes, held by the Association, as giving a basis 
of study, and of the class of design as affording practice 
in the class of work required for the examination. <A 
discussion on the paper was opened by Professor R. H, 
SMITH, and continued by Messrs. C. C. BATEMman, 
G. Corron, W. N. Seruinc, W. G. MantTLe, and 
V. SemrTon, and was closed by a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Farrow for his paper. 


Wuen the bottle of ink was broken upon CARPEAUX’s 
Dancers in front of the Paris Opera House the stain was 
interpreted as a sort of writing on the wall, and it is now 
history that the downfall of the Empire happened soon after- 
wards. Once more the group is disfigured with stains ; but 
this time they are multi-coloured rather than black, and 
correspond with the appeals to the electors which were 
pasted on the figures. It is possible to cleanse the surface 
of the group, allowing of course’ for variations on the surface ; 
but there is another form of Vandalism to which the Davcers 
were subjected that requires a different sort of treatment. 
One of the toes and one of the fingers have disappeared, 
and nothing is done to recover them. The group no doubt 
offended the eyes of many good people, and it may be 
intended to make a sacrifice of it to virtue. But in that 
case it would be better to destroy the sculptor’s work in its 
entirety. The injuries do not excite much indignation now, 
for Parisians are tamely enduring the desecration of their 
public buildings by hideous bills, and amidst so much that 
is disgraceful a broken foot or hand of a piece of sculpture 
do not count for much. 


EVERYONE who is acquainted with M. ALPHAND’s marvel- 
lous energy and administrative gifts will take it as a matter 
of course that the report on the International Exhibition he 
has just presented to the Minister of Commerce could 
not be otherwise than satisfactory. When M,. ALPHAND 
said that the works of the exhibition were to be completed 
in sufficient time to allow of preparations for the opening 
on May 6, and for a sum of 20,000,000 francs, there was no 
misgiving about the contingencies that might arise, for it 
was felt that the Director would surmount them. M. 
ALPHAND is now assured that he has not under-estimated 
either the time or the money that was requisite. By the 
end of February most of the workmen will have left the 
buildings and the Eiffel Tower may be completed before 
April. At a time when so many blunders are made in 
government the conduct of M. ALPHAND, in organising 
success, in being as it were an Engineering CARNOT, can- 
not fail to be recognised as a moral victory which must in- 
spire his countrymen with hope in spite of all the lapses of 
politicians. 


Tar French Commission des Monuments Historiques 
has been reorganised. ‘The Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts is, as before, to be the president of the com- 
mission. The director of the Beaux Arts is ex officio the 
first vice-president, and the second will be nominated by 
the Minister. In the absence of the president and vice- 
president the oldest member of the commission will act as 
president. There are to be two classes of members of the 
commission. ‘The ex officio members are the directors of 
the departments of Beaux Arts, Civil Buildings, and National 
Palaces, Worship, National Museums, the prefect of the 
Seine, the prefect of police, the inspector-general of historic 
monuments, the controller of the works of the historic 
monuments, the director of the Cluny Museum, the con- 
servator of the Museum of Comparative Sculpture. The 
second class will consist of members nominated by the 
Minister of Public Instruction ; and when a vacancy arises it 
will be filled up from a list of three candidates submitted 
by the commission. The Historic Monuments Commission 
has existed for half a century, and on the whole the members 
have acted wisely, although the restorations are sometimes 
of a revolutionary kind. A staff of about forty architects, 
including some of the ablest men in France, take charge ot 
the works undertaken by the members. It may be 
stated that the Minister has issued new regulations about 
bringing monuments under the care of the commission. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


ectation which was raised by the title, ‘A 
Century of British Art,” could not be realised in 
one year’s exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery, and a 
second attempt shows how incomplete 1s the experiment. 
If a miscellaneous exhibition of works by painters who are 
no longer living is considered commonplace, a new charm 
will not be conferred by a change in the name. The 
present Exhibition does not illustrate the work of a century 
any more than the last one, and henceforth more care 
should be taken in defining the character of the collection. 
We are ready to admit that many of the works now on view 
in the Grosvenor Gallery are interesting ; but it 1s as well 
that the visitor should not imagine he is going to see the 
complete works of one time or of one painter. : 

Need we say how abundant are the portraits ? Judging by 
these winter exhibitions, it might be concluded that, for a 
man who desires to have his name remembered when he is 
out of the world, a portrait by an able artist isa better invest- 
ment than any other form of painting, and it is more endur- 
able than an epitaph. Who cares about the original 
possessor of a fine landscape ? While, on the other hand, 
there is a sort of dissatisfaction felt when we stand before a 
portrait in which the features are well rendered, and find it 
represents some “unknown.” The name may not recail 
anything memorable, but every one is ready to speculate 
about the being in whom a painter took so much interest as 
to make a good picture out of him. 

Hupson’s Countess of Dumfries suggests the kind of 
work which was in vogue in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It was recognised that the tailor and the milliner 
had much to do with the making of the dignity of great 
folks, and their art was duly respected. No plate in a book 
of fashions can compete for precision of details with this 
big canvas, and, in admiration for the “petticoat of 
white satin richly embroidered with gold, crimson velvet 
bodice opening over a stomacher of miniver and gold 
embroidery,” as the catalogue describes the apparel, one is 
likely to forget her ladyship’s countenance. 

The number of portraits by Hupson’s pupil, Sir 
JosHua ReyNotps, would in any other country excite sus- 
picion about the extent of the great artist’s co-operation in 
them. Why does not some member of the Statistical 
Society reckon up how many square feet the portraits con- 
tain which bear RreYNOLDs’s name, and then deduce the 
space which had to be covered by him every day? The 
painter made no scruple about working on Sundays ; but, 
even with seven days a week, it may be doubted if his hand’ 
could have travelled over so many canvases. In the 
Grosvenor Gallery there are fourteen portraits by REYNOLDs, 
or about as many as would be painted by him ina year 
when he was not busy. The first we meet is the Zady 
Elizabeth Keppel. Ut was once a fine work ; but the flesh 
tints have faded, the chin is turning black, and the bosom 
appears quite flat, from the monotony of what remains of 
the colour. Inthe portrait of Lady Skipwith there is no 
longer any contrast between the colour of the hand and the 
muslin dress. The /ourth Earl of Aylesford must have 
lost touches in the face which imparted intelligence to it, 
for it suggests a country booby in fine clothes. Fortunately 
there is compensation in the Admiral Keppel, which is so 
full of mental power as to recall one of the painter’s 
portraits of BurKE. The Countess of Dartmouth is an 
example of RreyNotps’s success with unpromising subjects. 
The lady is plain of feature, and, if painted in a court 
dress or sacrificing to the Graces, must have given rise to 
many epigrams among the wits. But as she appears quietly 
leaning back against a tree in a country dress, looking as if 
watching her labourers at work, we think only of the 
naturalness of the pose, the honest look on the face, and 
the air of sincerity which is about this portrait, In the 
Masters Gawler there is introduced a Newfoundland dog, 
which must surely be credited to one of REYNOLDs’s 
assistants. In Crossing the Brook —a little girl trying 
to carry.a dog across a stream—there is more of the country 
and less of Leicester Square than is usual with the painter; 
at first sight it would not be taken for his work. The ez. 
Lawrence Sterne is made familiar by countless engravings, 
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which we see represented in the picture. What is more 
remarkable is that artists like Lestiz, who take subjects 
out of the “Sentimental Journey,” in which STERNE is: 
introduced, do not seem to be aware of the difference 
between the original painting and the translations, for they 
depend on the latter. The Marguss of Granby is one of 
several reproductions which were manufactured in the 
studio, and there is no certainty whether Reynotps did 
more than give a few finishing touches to the face. In the 
east gallery there are also some of REYNOLDs’s portraits, 
but they are not of much interest. 

The search for portraits by GAINSBOROUGH has been less 
fortunate this year than formerly. His Mall in Si. James's 
Park is, however, a delightful sketch of a fashionable scene. 
The figures of the ladies, who promenade in their airy 
muslins, and the trees, have as much freedom as if drawn 
with a crayon. It is an English summer scene, and charac- 
teristic throughout. But the broken tree in the foreground 
suggests that the painter was still bound by conventional 
rules of composition. A specimen of Hocarrn’s portrait- 
painting is found in the Beggar's Opera, which appears now 
to be a scene in a toy theatre, owing to the curious border, 
which was meant as a compliment to the author of the play, 
and to suggest relation with a companion work, which had 
also a border. The effect of the stage arrangement is 
minimised by the crowd of spectators, who in those days 
used to sit near the actors, and the painter has taken as 
much pains with them as with WaLKeR (MacHgaTH) and 
Lavinia FENTON (Potty PeacHAM). Hence there is some 
difficulty in realising the accuracy of the painting. There 
is a small portrait by Hocartu of /chardson the Novelist, 
who appears to be rejoicing in the success of his mercantile 
and literary businesses. Hocarru’s Dhorniill Family is as 
stiff a conversation-piece as any sign-painter could paint, 
but it is preferable to the “‘ Punch Club,” which is not equal 
‘o the artist’s engraving. According to PROSPER MERIMEE, 
“ HOGARTH ne sut jamais ni peindre ne dessiner.” That 
criticism is too comprehensive, but the directors of exhi- 
bitions should be careful not to act as if they wished to 
demonstrate that the Frenchman was right. Neither in the 
Royal Academy nor in the Grosvenor Gallery can we see 
more than the failures of the great artist. 

Romney, like REyNoLDs, has fourteen portraits. As a 
matter of course, Lady Hamitron’s is among them. In 
one she appears as Miranda, and comes nearer to the ideal | 
than many imaginative representations of the lady of the 
“ Tempest.” She seems no less fitted for Luphrosyne, and 
the head would make a better model for art students than 
many which are prescribed. The ‘W/rs. Jordan is equally 
interesting and suggestive of a finer character. Is the 
actress supposed to be on thestage? ‘The property vase or 
ewer, of Classic type must suggest a play, otherwise why is 
it introduced to spoil a fine picture? The dress also 
favours that view, for it might have been made to suit one 
of those juvenile characters of the “Spoiled Child” type 
which the actress affected. It is made of creamy 
muslin, and Romney never painted a material with 
a lighter hand. One knee of the actress is raised 
as if the foot rested on something, and supports her arm, 
the head resting on the hand. The face looks towards the 
spectator, but it is marked by little of the archness which is 
a characteristic of other portraits of Mrs. JorDAN. It 
suggests mirth that is not far from crying, and the uncertainty 
of the mental state is rendered in a way which denotes that 
RomNEY was more than a painter of form. His own por- 
trait, placed rather diagonally on the canvas, serves to show 
that he wished to be known for the keenness of his gaze; 
but so shrewd-looking a man would hardiy be thought to 
be sinking into imbecility. Romnery’s portrait of JdZiss 
Sage, a git] of twelve, is not equal to his Boy im a Brown 
Dress, wnless we can suppose that the young ladies of his 
time were more prim than their mothers. His John une 
seems to be the portrait of a little girl, but the catalogue 
is a deceptive guide this year. Another excellent portrait 
is his Zady Sligo, which was painted as a pendant to one by 
REYNOLDS. 

It will be found worth while to compare the J7/7i. 
Jordan with another picture of a lady in white—BEECHEY’s 
Lady Godolphin. The later work, if judged by rules of 
art, must take second place. ‘The arm in it is also 


but in none of them is there a tithe of the thoughtfulness | e:tended, but, from the manner of holding the dress, 
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awkward lines are produced in the wrist which RoMNEY 
would be sure to avoid. LawreNcE is represented by his 
Lord Castlereagh, for his second work is a study. In 
spite of the absence of a bald head, which with the artist 
seemed an essential for a subject who was to be painted 
like a gentleman, the great secretary who upheld 
WELLINGTON as the commander in the Peninsular wars 
is placed on canvas in a way that suggests his character. 
There is no trace of the brilliancy which Lawrence loved 
to impart to his statesmen, for it was not apparent in his 
sitter, CASTLEREAGH could be as stolid asa Dutchman, 
while his intellect was working without rest, and in self-con- 
trol he came the nearest to the Italian type of any English 
minister, The work is unlike most of LAWRENCR’S portraits, 
because CASTLEREAGH was unlike all his contemporaries, 

One peculiarity of the Royal Academy is that from its 
commencement it has contained members who were never 
intended by nature for artists. If Francis Cores’s portrait 
of himself is trustworthy, we must conclude from it that he 
belonged to that class. If there were any doubts, the pastel 
Mary Duchess of Ancaster would,remove them. The one 
portrait by GeorcE Dawe is evidence of another of the 
group. As for James RussELL—would one of his numerous 
pastels fetch a guinea if set up for sale in an auction-room ? 
Yet Cores, Daw, and RussELt made money by their 
“Cart,” and were patronised by the highest in the land, 
The advantage of exposing such works as theirs is not 
evident, unless they are intended to make us think more of 
contemporary artists. Better specimens are now to be seen 
in any exhibition of students’ work. Horpner, the tival 
of LawRENC#, is recalled by a few thinly- painted portraits. 
The only notability is Girrorp, a critic who at the begin- 
ning of the century was accepted as an oracle. He appears 
a meek sort of man, although from his language he would 
be considered a bully, and he gave pain to many superior 
minds, Opis, the Cornish Wonder, is hardly to be judged 
from the portraits in the gallery. The most interesting are 
_ the two of Dr. Johnson, one being distinguished by the 
absence of the wig. In them there is no suggestion of the 
“bow-wow” manner which is conveyed by REYNOLDs’s 
portraits equally with Boswet1’s reports of the Doctor’s dis- 
cussions. We see a similar difference if we compare 
REYNOLDs’s portraits with those of the same persons by 
contemporary artists, and must conclude that REyNoLpDS 
departed from truth, for the sake of expressing character, to 
an extent which would not be tolerated with other men. 
Raxpurn’s few portraits are not among his best. Mr. 
Orrock’s Lady’s Portrait is fast returning to its first stage 
of sketchiness, and as the artist’s colours have faded in one 
case, it is difficult to understand how they could have 
survived in the tartans of Walter Scott when a child, unless 
they were laboriously restored. The old Academicians take 
rank with many people as if they were classics, but how 
many of those who succeeded Rreynotps and Gatrns- 
BOROUGH could have produced a portrait to equal the 
Andrew Dickie, Esg.. by JOHN ParrRipGE? The director 
and assistant-director are not able to appreciate it, for it is 
hung in the vestibule ; but for vivid realisation of character 
it is not surpassed in the Exhibition, He may be supposed 
to be interrogating the unseen bearer of the letter from 
behind the table at which he is seated, and his manner is 
evidently habitual. We see before us a shrewd man of 
business, as he was known to his employés, and it is better 
to have him so than idealised out of recognition. 

A visitor who was not acquainted with the history of 
British art would assume that historical pictures or figure- 
pieces of any importance were almost unknown in the 
century from 1737 to 1837. A little coaching of the 
director and assistant-director would have revealed to them 
that the Z7ial of Lord William Russell was not the only 
historical picture of that period, nor Evry’s awkward 
tumbling JJandius the only study of the nude on a large 
scale. 

Among the few paintings of incident the most valuable 
are undoubtedly Winkir’s Blind Man’s Buff and The Penny 
Wedding. The reader will do well to lose no time before 
seeing them, for these masterpieces are doomed. They are 
full of cracks in the glazing, and the fine detail is in parts 
difficult to make out. If the offering of a hundred pictures 
in the galleries could save the two, the sacrifice would not 
be excessive. To hear and read what is said nowadays, 
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it might be imagined that before FREDERICK WALKER 
there was no artist who did justice to the fine lines that are 
found in the figures of English peasants. But there is not 
one of WALKER’s figures that will bear comparison with a 
dozen that are to be found in these two small pictures by 
WILkig, WALKER was statuesque ; his best pictures are in 
repose while WILkir’s are in action, and however difficult 
may be the position the lines are always graceful. With 
Fusevi for a teacher and Haypon for a companion he could 
hardly fail to remember the Greeks when he was painting 
peasants. ‘The colours of the two are sober, and they at 
least are not amenable to ViARDo?'s verdict, that WILKIE was 
une sorte @ Ostade enluminé, 

STOTHARD is always better as a designer than as a 
painter. He was a more skilful colourist than was to be 
expected with a man who for the greater part of his life was 
drawing in black and white, but with the brush and oil- 
paints his hand became uncertain. His water-colours are 
more satisfactory. Sroruarp’s Speech Day at Christ's 
ffail has the materials for a fine picture, but it would 
have to be completed by a different sort of artist. 
The figures are arranged in a circle; the panelling 
of the hall forms a capital background for the figures, and 
as in 1798 colour was permissible in men’s clothes, the 
artist appears in scarlet, there is more variety than could 
be seen at a similar ceremony in our time. But the faces 
are not much better than any painted by TurRNER 
There is less indecision in the handling of the Rape of the 
Lock, and it is a subject which allowed the introduction of 
amorini, which were always SrorHarp’s most successful 
figures ; indeed he could not forget. them when he was 
painting or drawing men and women. It is rare to see a 
figure-piece by Bonincron measuring 25 inches by 
21 inches, which are the dimensions of his scene from 
Quentin Durward, It represents the archer amidst a crowd 
of insurgents, and the figures are more successful than the 
majority of landscapists’ attempts. The little sketch of the 
girl in white, weeping on a chair with a red cushion, is, how- 
ever, more characteristic of the painter. 

This year GEorce Morianp’s works have obtained un- 
usual distinction. Two are seen in Burlington House and 
a dozen of them have found their way into the Grosvenor 
Gallery. The catalogue begins with one, Zhe Lost Kite. 
depicting an effort to recover a kite that is caught in a tree, 
The picture shows a departure from the greys, whites and 
browns which suited Morianp’s way of painting against 
time, for it is as brilliant as green, blue and red can make 
it. The two illustrating Partridge Shooting suggest that he 
was not indifferent to landscape, whatever the critics may 
allege. His placing a blue table-cloth against a green wall 
in Zhe Surprise is skilfully managed, and the figure of the 
girl in white lying on the red sofa, with the light shining 
on the upper part of her dress, could not be more tenderly 
painted by Gainsporoucu. The Carrier's Stable is one 
of his best animal pictures. The Rustic Scene and the 
Happy Family denote that Mortanp had glimpses of a 
sort of happiness which he could not realise. The pictures 
enable us to see most sides of his genius, and as he is the 
only artist whose versatility is suggested we may assume 
that the difference is caused by accident. Looking at the 
walls, it is difficult to believe in the existence of any selecting 
power. 

In landscape ConsraBLe is pre-eminent this year. After 
seeing his Zock we need not wonder at the influence which 
he exercised over the French, and which was expressed by 
M. Vitor when he spoke of the painter as “the Messiah 
of landscape.” Besides the Zack, which satisfied ConsTaBir, 
there is a version of the Valley Farm, a view of Yarmouth 
Jetty, which, although hard in parts, has a luminous sky, 
Gillingham Mill, and a Sea Piece. Many visitors will, 
however, find more interest in the eighty sketches in oils 
which are in the Fifth Room. Here we obtain an insight 
into his manner, and we find that the boldness of his pic- 
tures is equally marked in the sketches. It will be found, 
too, that many of the roughest correspond with the finished 
works of modern French artists. CoNsTaBLe’s swiftness in 
grasping a scene is suggested by the Sketch of the Opening 
of Waterloo Bridge, which realises the event more clearly 
than some elaborate engravings. 

There are four of TuRNER’s works. Zhe Avalanche in 
the Val d@’ Aosta has faded, but in its commotion it reveals 
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TuRNER’s power over the terrible, in which no predecessor 
came near him. High Street, Oxford, is conscientious in 
its suggestion of the architectural details, and in no picture 
of TURNER'S are the figures better disposed, but there are 
none of the atmospheric effects which at a later time he would 
certainly introduce. The Landscape with Bridge must be a 
very early work, for it has more of the tea-tray style than 
any work of TURNER'S that we have seen. Pope's Villa must 
have originally presented a different appearance. It is one 
of those works in which TuRNER’s ambition to be recognised 
as a figure-painter overreached itself. On one side we see 
a shepherd and his lass, and on the other a group of rustics, 
one having a picture and another a Corinthian capital which 
we presume the Thames had cast up for their benefit. 
Among RicHarp WILson’s pieces the best is the Welsh 
Landscape, which does not appear to be a manufactured 
composition. LoutHersourc’s Landscape with Rustic 
Bridge is rather Germanic in colour, and the rustic bridge 
recalls a scene on the stage, but as a representation of 
nature it surpasses most of the artist’s efforts. GEORGE 
Vincent’s works are of much interest. There is less local 
colour in his Greenwich Hospital than we desire, but his 
Landscape with Cattle, On the Yare, Harbour Scene, with 
its pile-driving machine at work, are worthy of a pupil of 
the Norwich School. ; 
CormMaN was an artist who preferred water-colours to 
oils, and in consequence it would be well to accompany his 
oil-pictures with the evidence of their authenticity. The 
Homeward Bound is a fine picture, with its great and 
mysterious three-master almost sailing out of the frame, as 
if “built in the eclipse and rigg’d with curses dark.” It 
would be accepted without surprise as a modern French 
work if sent over for the next Salon. But it does not corre- 


THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL ON THE VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT. 

HE London County Council is now elected: the 
Provisional Council meet on Thursday next for 
the first time, with the object of preparing for its active 
labours in April, when the Metropolitan Board of Works 
will cease to exist, and when the new administrative body 
will have the responsibility hitherto borne by the Board, 
in addition to innumerable duties expressed and implied 
under Mr. RircHiz’s County Council Act. One of the 
first questions which will arise must of necessity be as 
to the future housing of the new Government of the 
County of London. It is a well known fact that the offices 
occupied by the Metropolitan Board of Works are and 
have been for a considerable time quite inadequate for 
the requirements. It will only need a few meetings of 
the Council to convince them that some steps must at 
once be taken to secure a central site, of convenient shape, 
adequate area, and ina good position, for the erection of 
a building within whose walls the requirements of this 
great metropolis are to be provided for. A site which has 
all these qualifications is at the present time in the market— 
is, indeed, advertised to be let by tender on building lease 
on February 13th by the City Lands Committee. This 
site has been for many years vacant; it was at one 
time rented by a company, but the contract has recently 
been cancelled, and the land is once more open for the © 
public to deal with, unless the City authorities stay their 
hand, and thus enable the new Council to take into con- 
sideration without delay the question of acquiring the land. 
In position it is unequalled. The Temple and Blackfriars 
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spond with the kind of craft which CoTmMaAn drew, and the | 
picture has qualities which are not common in his works. | 
The Sea Piece and the Yarmouth Beach have more attinity 
to his style, but the grand Scene on the Last Coast is a more © 


ambitious effort than CorMAN could undertake unless under | 


very exceptional circumstances. Who was the patron who 
commissioned the picture? for his name deserves to be 
recorded in every memoir of the artist. 
regarded as the founder of the Norwich School, is fairly 
well exhibited in the thirteen pictures which are in the 
rooms. Most of them are inland scenes with fine dark trees 
and calm water, but the Sea Prece and the Yarmouth Pier 
show no less power. 


House, by SAMUBL Scort. 
but his style suggests a much earlier time. 


Crome, who is | 


Among the landscapes we must not 
forget the View of the names, taken near old Somerset | 
He lived in the last century, | 


JOHN CARPENTER’ STREET 


EMBANKMENT 


Stations are within a stone’s throw; the great omnibus 
thoroughfare, Fleet Street, is in the rear, while Charing Cross, 


Cannon Street, Ludgate Hill, and Waterloo Stations are 


all within easy distance. It possesses a fine frontage of 
214 feet to the Victoria Embankment, and a return frontage 
of about soo feet to Temple Avenue (the continuation of 
Bouverie Street), the total area being about 104,050 
square feet. 

The design which we publish this week shows how 
well the site is adapted for municipal buildings (a descrip- 
tion will be found on page 45). No provision is made in 
the building for the Fire Brigade Department, but a site 
on the west side of Temple Avenue, having an area of 
9,950 square feet, is suggested as the central Fire Brigade 
station and offices. At the present time the Asylums Board 
hold their meetings at Spring Gardens, while the clerical 
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work is carried on in separate offices. Here again the 
peculiar fitness of the site in question manifests itself, for 
there is a plot of land on the east side of the new road, 
_ having an area’ of about 9,450 square feet, which it is 
suggested might be acquired by the Asylums Board, so 
that all the principal authorities could be centralised. 

It will not be out of place to put before our readers 
some of the principal duties of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. They are as follows :— 

1, Maintenance of main sewers, interception of sewage 
from the Thames, conveyance from London, and its puri- 
fication before being discharged into the river. 

2. Prevention of the overflow of the Fhames, 

3. Construction and maintenance of highways across 
the Thames, whether in the form of ferries, bridges, or 
tunnels. 

4. Formation of new main thoroughfares and other 
improvements. : 

5. Control over the formation of new streets and over 
the erection of buildings, the naming and numbering of 
streets, and the construction of local sewers. 

6. Demolition of houses in areas under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, and the sale and 
letting of land for the erection of improved dwellings. 

7. Supervision of the structural arrangements of theatres 
and music-halls for public safety. 

8. Control over the construction of railway bridges. 

g. Formation and maintenance of parks and gardens, 
and the preservation of commons and open spaces. 

to. Maintenance of a fire brigade for the extinction of 
fires and the preservation of life and property from fire. 
Ii, Sanctioning of tramways. 

12. Control over storage and sale of petroleum, fire- 
works, and other inflammable and explosive substances. 

13. Supervision of cow-sheds, dairies and milkshops, 
also of slaughter-houses and offensive businesses, and the 
prevention of the spread of contagious diseases among 
Cattle, pigs, horses and dogs, 

14. Supervision of baby farming, &c. 

15. Limited supervision of gas and water-supply. 

The new Act imposes upon the Council the following 
additional duties: — 

Duties performed at present by Courts of Quarter 
Session are to be transferred to the County Council— 
making, levying and expending the county rate, the main- 
tenance of county buildings, the licensing of houses and 
other places for music and dancing, the provision, enlarge- 
ment, maintenance, management and visitation of asylums 
for pauper lunatics. 

The establishment and maintenance of and contribu- 
tions to reformatory and industrial schools, &c.; also the 
maintenance of main roads under the provisions of the 
Highways and Locomotives Act, 1878, which Act has not 
hitherto applied to the metropolis. 

The County Council at any time may have their work 
enormously increased by the transfer of any powers, duties, 
and liabilities of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, Secretary of 
State, Local ‘Government Board, Board of Trade, or the 
Education Department or any other department ; which 
powers, duties and liabilities are conferred by or in pur- 
suance of any statute, and relate to matters arising within 
the county, and to be of an administrative character, and 
may therefore include the making of provisional orders for 
electric lighting, gasworks, waterworks, contagious diseases, 
&c., and in certain respects controlling power over the 
School Board, this section of the Act being exceedingly 
comprehensive. 

Power is also taken in the Act for imposing fresh duties 
from time to time as the Imperial Government may deem 
necessary. Under these circumstances it would be folly to 
erect a building which shall satisfy the present want only. 

The foregoing enumeration of powers and duties of the 
County Council make it evident that the most economical 
course will be to provide a suitable building wherein the 
multifarious labours of the new body may conveniently be 
carried on. What is wanted, therefore, is a building which 
will amply meet all the requirements of the London County 
Council for many years to come. The suggested site is un- 
covered; there would be no compensations for trade, leases, 
or other interests; it is undoubtedly the cheapest site avail- 
able, and its position is unrivalled. 


The question is, Will the City authorities withdraw this 
land from the market until the new body have had time to 
discuss the question as to the desirability of erecting 
municipal buildings? There are reasonable and far-seeing 
men in the Corporation of London, who devote their time 
and energies for the comfort of their fellow-citizens, and 
well are their duties carried out. We think it is only for the 
new Council to approach them, and they will stay their 
hand in the interests of the metropolis at large. 

We shall publish the section and perspective drawings 
of Mr. ErnEst RUntz’s design early in April, In the 
meantime we strongly urge all interested to give the matter 
serious consideration before the opportunity now offered is 
gone. 

In conclusion, we give a quotation from an address 
delivered by Professor DoNALDSoN at University Col- 
lege in 1846 in reference to the Houses of Parliament. 
He said:—“ Let us hope that the noble daring and brilliant 
imagination of the architect and the liberality of the nation, 
seconded by the genius of our painters and sculptors, and 
the ingenuity of our manufacturers and artisans, will have 
their full scope in our new Houses of Parliament, and that 
an Englishman some ten or twenty years hence may be 
able to point to this grand mass of building as irrefragable 
evidence that British art can equal any of the masterpieces 
of foreign genius, if it only be afforded opportunity to dis- 
play itself, despite our climate, despite our atmosphere, 
despite our social, our moral and religious institutions, with 
which we have been reproached by foreign writers, as offer- 
ing insuperable obstacles to our rising to any eminence in 
the cultivation of the arts of design.” 

Londoners may well take this to heart. 


THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


PAPER on Selby Abbey Church was read at the last 
monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society by Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, treasurer of the society. The lecture was 
illustrated by drawings, photographs, and lantern slides. Mr. 
Flockton presided, and there was a good attendance of mem- 
bers, including Messrs. F. Fowler, vice-president, C. J. Innocent, 
J. D. Webster, W. C. Fenton, J. T. Wheen, and others. Mr. 
Mitchell-Withers traced the history of this famous Benedictine 
abbey from its foundation by William the Conqueror, in 1069, 
to its dissolution in 1537. He gave a careful description of the 
church, and enlarged on the different periods of architectural 
design in the various portions of the sacred building. The 
upper portion of the central tower was a modern debased 
erection, which had replaced the old one when it fell down at 
the end of the seventeenth century. The conventual buildings 
were situated to the south and west of the church, but had long 
since been destroyed, few remains being left to show their 
former magnificence. Mr. Withers quoted from interesting 
papers read by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite on the choir stalls, 
almeries for relics, and other original fittings, and by Mr. 
Fowler on the Medieval glass of the great eastern window, 
and concluded by an allusion to the curious ancient market 
cross and monumental remains. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer on the 
motion of Mr. F. Fowler (vice-president), seconded by Mr. 
J. T. Wheen. 


AN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE. 


HE authorities of the University of Utrecht have lent the 
British Museum a drawing and description of the Swan 
Theatre in Southwark as it appeared in 1596. They are taken 
from a manuscript work or commonplace book in the University 
library which belonged to some one named Van Buchell. The 
theatre is described as drawn “ex observationibus Londinen- 
sibus Johannis de Witt,” and a point of doubt in connection 
with it is whether the picture was actually copied from one 
drawn by De Witt, or whether it was drawn by Van Buchell 
from oral descriptions by De Witt. The latter was a Dutch 
scholar and prebendary of the sixteenth century, who travelled 
widely in foreign countries (probably because he was a Roman 
Catholic, for whom Holland would not be comfortable just 
then), and noted what he saw. The theatre is represented 
as containing three galleries, one above the other, with a tiled 
roof above the top one, but open to the sky in the centre. The 
stage is supported on wooden posts, painted like marble, “so 
that,” remarks De Witt, “it might deceive the most sagacious.” 
It is believed to have been removable, so that the amphitheatre 
might be free whenever it was wanted for bull or bear baiting. 
The green room is represented as an erection in the space 
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behind the stage, and apparently open to the public view. 
De Witt described it to Van Buchell as built solidly of flints, 
and possessing accommodation for 3,000 persons. It is pos- 
sible that a large number could stand in the amphitheatre on a 
level with the stage ; in no other way can we account for this 
surprising statement. He says there were four theatres in 
London, which derived their names from various signs, and 
each had performances every day. The two principal were on 
the south side of the river, and were called the Rose and the 
Swan—Shakespeare’s Globe did not then exist—and there were 
two in the north, in Bishopsgate Street. A fifth was used for 
bull and bear baiting, and, according to De Witt, “ presents a 
most delightful spectacle.” The best, he says, was the Swan, 
of which he gives a picture, because of its great accommoda- 
tion and its architecture, which seemed to him to be a survival 
of the Roman amphitheatre, and it is because of this latter 
circumstance that Van Buchell preserved the picture. In the 
play in progress on the stage two ladies are in conversation, 
and some one enters to them, probably a messenger ; but it is 
probable this is a fancy scene, and comes from no Elizabethan 
drama. The drawing and letterpress were brought to light by 
Dr. Karl Gaedertz, who has published with Miiller of Bremen a 
facsimile of both, with a discussion on the subject, ina pamphlet 
entitled “Zur Kenntniss der altenglischen Biihne,” which is 
intended as a contribution to Shakespearean literature. 
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Hcclesiastical Architecture of Ireland. 
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VERY great similarity, 1 may almost say uniformity, of 
character pervades the whole of the Irish monastic and 
ecclesiastical architecture belonging to the Medizeval period. 
Certain peculiarities are met with again and again ; the same 
type is reproduced at considerable distances, and is not very 
much changed by the different phases of style. This resem- 
blance, however, does not destroy the charm which results from 
variety, for there will always be something, either in its position 
or in its adjuncts or in its state of preservation or in some of 
its details, that will give each building its own distinctive and 
individual character, and make every fresh example we add to 
our collection a pleasing and valuable acquisition, The archi- 
tect, however, will not go to Ireland to collect specimens of 
detail, for the churches have little or no richness of ornament, 
What detail does exist is generally in good preservation, as 
much of it is of a very hard and durable stone—frequently a 
kind of dark marble—so that the mullions and tracery of win- 
dows will often be found very perfect, even in the most ruinous 
buildings. Unfortunately this tracery, generally speaking, is of 
but little value ; there is one prevailing pattern of intersecting 
mullions which is often worked without foliations, and hasa 
scmewhat meagre look, There are, however, occasionally to 
be found marks of a better style. The parapet finished with a 
battlement tapering in steps is a universal feature on towers, 
and is also freely used in other parts of the church. In some 
towers the angles have small turrets, or else half-turrets, with 
faces corresponding only to the external surface of the wall, 
these turrets being crowned also with some kind of battlement. 
The battlement at the angle may sometimes terminate with a 
point rising very slightly above the level of its upper step. 
Any other kind of pinnacle I take to be rare and exceptional. 
The same may be said of stone spires of any considerable 
dimensions ; that at St. Patrick’s, at Dublin, is modern. Nor 
have I seen any Irish Medizeval church with an apse, nor any 
drawing or engraving of one, and I am inclined to think that, 
if any specimens of this kind exist, they must be extremely 
rare. The towers are usually plain, and of good ashlar 
masonry, mostly without buttresses, but sometimes rather 
tapering ; often with scarce any belfry windows, but only with 
natrow loopholes. Occasionally there is a window on one or 
two of the faces of the tower, the others having only slits. I 
have seen no instance of a lantern internally ; indeed, I sus- 
pect that the tower was in most cases a place of defence. 
Many churches have rooms over the chancel, or transepts and 
their aisles, as well as in the tower. Though not abounding in 
ornament, the Irish churches are by no means deficient in 
those objects which give an interest to so many of our parish 
churches, as piscine, sedilia, tombs, and niches, and some of 
them are well worth attention. But it is only of the ruined 
churches, chiefly monastic, that I speak ; for those in use, with 
few exceptions, are of no interest whatever, being either 
altogether modern, or so modernised as to lose every trace of 

their former aspect. 

Indian Ornamentation. 
OWEN JONES. 

In the Indian collection we find no struggle after an effect ; 
every ornament arises quietly and naturally from the object 
decorated, inspired by some true feeling or embellishing some 
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thought and feeling in the artist, is everywhere present, in the 
embroidered and woven garment tissues as in the humblest 
earthen vase. There are here no carpets worked with flowers 
whereon the feet would fear to tread, no furniture the hand 
would fear to grasp, no superfluous and useless ornament which 
a caprice has added, and which an accident might remove. 
The patterns of their shawls, garments, carpets, are harmonious 
and effective from the proper distribution of form and colour, 
and do not require to be heightened in effect by strong and 
positive oppositions, We have here no artificial shadows, no 
highly-wrought imitations of natural flowers, with their light 
and-shade, struggling to stand out from the surfaces on which 
they are worked, but conventional representations founded 
upon them sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended image 
to the mind without destroying the unity of the object they are 
employed to decorate. With them the construction is 
decorated ; decoration is never, as with us, purposely con- 
structed. With them the beauty of formis produced by lines 
growing out one from the other in gradual undulations; 
there are no excrescences; nothing could be removed and 
leave the design equally good or better. Their general forms. 
are first cared for; these are subdivided and ornamented by 
general lines, the interstices are then filled in with ornament, 
which is again subdivided and enriched for closer inspection. 
In their conventional foliage in all cases we find the forms 
flowing out from a parent stem, so as to cover the space to be 
filled with the most exquisite skill; we are never offended, as 
in modern works, by the random introduction of ornament, the 
existence of which cannot be accounted for; every flower, how- 
ever distant, can be traced to its branch and root, In the 
management of colour, again, the Indians, in common with 
most Eastern nations, are most perfect ; we see here the most 
brilliant colours harmonised as by a natural instinct; it is 
difficult to find a discord; the relative values of the colours 
of ground and surfaces are most admirably felt. When gold 
ornaments are used on a coloured ground where gold is used 
in large masses, there the ground is darkest ; where the gold is 
used more thinly, there the ground is lighter and more delicate. 
When a gold ornament alone is used on a coloured ground, the 
colour of the ground is carried into it by ornaments or hatch- 
ings worked in the ground colour on the gold itself; of this the 
student will observe many examples. When ornaments in a 
colour are on a ground of a contrasting colour, the ornament is 
separated from the ground by an edging of lighter colour, to 
prevent all harshness of contrast. When, on the contrary, 
ornaments in a colour are on a gold ground, the ornaments are 
separated from the gold ground by an edging of a darker 
colour, to prevent the gold ground overpowering the ornament. 
In other cases, where varieties of colour are used on a coloured 
ground, a general outline of gold, of silver, or white or yellow 
silk separates the ornament from the ground, giving a general _ 
tone throughout ; in their carpets and low-toned combinations 
of colour a black general outline is used for this purpose, Their 
object appears to be (in their woven fabrics especially) that 
each ornament should be softly, not harshly, defined; that 
coloured objects, viewed at a distance, should- present a 
neutralised bloom; that each step nearer should exhibit fresh 
beauties—a close inspection the means whereby the effects are 
produced. 


Influence of Itallan Ezampics om French Architecture, 
W. HOSKING. 


In the fifteenth century, such was the reverence of men for 
the revived works of ancient literature and science, that the 
profession of the Italians that they had restored ancient clas- 
sical architecture on the precepts of an architect of the 
Augustan age was sufficient to open the way for them all over 
civilized Europe. In the course of that and the following 
century, Italian architecture was adopted ard Italian architects 
employed in France, Spain, Germany, Great Britain, and their 
respective dependencies ; and now, in the nineteenth century, 
Vitruvius and Palladio are as predominant on the shores of the 
Baltic as on those of. the Mediterranean Sea, though in this 
ccuntry and in some parts of the Continent their influence is 
considerably diminished since the time of Inigo Jones and Claude 
Perrault. It has been remarked that the Cinquecento was later 
in gaining a footing here than on the Continent, in consequence 
of the existence of a beautiful national style of architecture, 
which our ancestors do not appear to have been induced to 
resign to the barbarian innovators of the South as readily as 
the interjacent nations were to give up theirs; for which, 
indeed, the reason exists in the greater attraction of ours, and 
the consequent greater difficulty of inducing the nation to part 
with it. The French, though they received the Vitruvian archi- 
tecture from the Italians, were patriotic enough as soon as they 
had acquired its principles to confine the practice of it almost 
entirely to native architects, in whose hands it assumed a dif- 
ferent character from that which it possessed in Italy, and 
became what may be called the French style of Cinquecento. 
Its ecclesiastical structures are less faulty than are those of the 
corresponding period in Italy, but its secular edifices are as 
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far inferior to those of that country. The grand palatial style, 
which is exemplified in the Farnese Palace in Rome, never 
found its way into France; but instead there arose that mon- 
strous and peculiarly French manner, of which the well-known 
palaces of the Tuileries and Luxembourg are egregious exam- 
ples. Inthe age of Louis XIV. the French appear to have 
reverted to the Italian manner in a certain degree, for the 
palace of Versailles includes almost all the extravagances of 
that school in its worst period, and contains, moreover, archi- 
tectural deformities which Italy never equalled till it imitated 
them. ‘They consist in the style of enrichment which is dis- 
tinguished by the name of that monarch in whose reign it had 
its origin, and of whose gross taste and vuigar mind it is an apt 
emblem. The same period produced one of the most classical 
architects of the French school—its Palladio or Inigo Jones— 
Perrault, whose design for the buildings of the Louvre was pre- 
ferred to that of Bernini, though indeed the preference was no 
compliment to the one nor discredit to the other, considering to 
whom the decision was of necessity referred. The Hotel des 
Invalides is of the same age; it exhibits the graces of the 
Italian cupola, surmounting a composition which includes more 
than all the faults of St. Peter’s in Rome. The church of 
Sainte Genéviéve, or the Panthéon, a work of the following 
reign, was intended to be in the ancient Roman style and of 
Roman magnificence ; but it is rather papally than imperially 
so. Ancient Rome was regarded in the columnar ordinance, 
but modern Rome in the architectural composition. In it the 
ecclesiastical style of the Cinquecento is commingled with the 
simple beauties of Roman architecture, almost, indeed, to the 
destruction of the latter. To this structure also there is a 
handsome cupola. Of late years the works of the ancients have 
been studied by the architects of France, greatly to the amelio- 
ration of their style. 


Wature as a Source of Ornament. 
J. D. FORBES, 

The people of all countries and climates, from the first 
appearance of the human race, have applied to use their 
vecetable productions. The spreading tree and its leaves 
seem symbolical of shelter and clothing, whilst its fruit is 
among the most natural of sorts of food. Everywhere do we 


_ find erections of timber and fabrics woven of vegetable fibre. 


However far we carry back researches into national an- 
tiquities, we can discover no traces of an epoch when the 
textile and colouring uses of plants were unknown and 
unapplied. It is an instinct of man’s nature to subdue the 
vegetable kingdom to his service. A minute acquaintance 
with the qualities and properties of plants is deemed even a 
more necessary accomplishment by the savage than by the 
civilised man. With the latter, however, in the division and 
distribution of the various branches of knowledge, it becomes 
confined to a few, who make it their business or their pleasure, 
whilst among the former the well-being of every individual 
too intimately depends on its possession to admit of his 
dispensing with it. The vegetable world is eminently sugges- 
tive even to savage man of tasteful ornament. The graceful 
curves and elegant shapes of foliage, the droop of a peduncle, 
the symmetry and harmonious colouring of a flower, all sow 
the seeds of taste wherever there is intelligence to warm them 
into germination. The stately trunks of towering palms 
furnish the simple yet majestic pillars of his temple, or support 
the canopy of fanlike leaves that he erects to overshadow the 
resting-place of his ancestors. The interlacing boughs of con- 
gregated forest trees teach him to rafter the roof of his dwelling 
and arch his store-house. The twining vine, the creeping ivy, 


the trumpet-sheathed arum bid him imitate in rude but effective 


sculptures their graceful outlines. He decorates his canoe with 
imperfect images of the wild flowers that star the thickets 
around his hut ; he stains his body in tendril-like patterns with 
the bright-coloured juices of the herbs that cluster spon- 
taneously about his doorway; of their crimson berries and 
speckled seeds, strung on the fibres of a lily or a grass, he 
makes necklaces and armlets for festal decorations ; the hollow 
of a gourd, filled with pebbles from a brook, yields a rude 
music in cadence with his less rude dancing; their brilliant 
hues of white, blue, purple, and gold attract him to gather 
freshly-blown and odorous flowers, which delight him with 
their brightness and sweetness, and serve as temporary adorn- 
ments of his person. 


The Cave Palace at Cundceegurree. 
T. ACLAND. 

In the solid rock of the hills have been excavated some 
tanks, but the most marvellous thing of all is the palace of the 
ancient rajahs. This, like all the rest, is hollowed out of the 
solid stone, and consists of two storeys ; the lower comprises a 
good-sized square court, surrounded on all sides by large 
excavated chambers. Into this yard you are obliged to descend 
from above. The upper floor is similarly cut, except that a 
large portion of the rock has been cut away before the entrances 
were made to the chambers. The consequence is that there is 


a broad terrace overlooking the rooms beneath, and upon which 
the several apartments of the upper storey open. What labour 
must have been employed in making these extraordinary exca-, 
vations! The chambers are narrow, about 12 feet wide, bu 

many of them are long; speaking from conjecture, I should 
say that one of them was not less than 40 feet, the length 
corresponding with the direction of the side of the quadrangle. 
The entrance walls (if I may call them so) seem to have been 
much ornamented ; but what struck me most was a statue, cut, 
of course, out of the solid rock, and supporting one side of an 
ornamented entrance to one of the chambers. This statue, the 
natives say, is intended to represent the rajah who founded the 
palace; it is nearly the size of life, and well preserved. The 
right arm hangs down by the side, the left is bent at the elbow, 
the hand resting on the hip. Onthe head appears to be a close 
helmet, with, I think, scales down each side of the face. The 
dress consists of a short: shirt of scale-armour reaching down 
to the thigh ; below this hangs a cloth skirt to the knees, hang- 
ing from the shoulder behind is a short cloak resembling that 
worn by our modern horsemen, round the waist is a sash or 
loose belt, boots reaching half way to the knees, and at the 
side is a double-edged Roman sword. Now, to what nation or 
people such ‘a dress as this can have belonged, I cannot con- 
ceive. I feel confident that no people of India have ever worn 
such garments; yet, when I look at this dress, and consider 
the Grecian nature of many of the letters in the inscriptions, and 
the un-Indian appearance of the pillars in the lion’s mouth, I 
cannot help asking myself whether it is possible that, when 
Alexander was stopped by the Afghans, any of his people 
ventured still farther into the country, and after various wander- 
ings founded Cundeegurree as conquerors of the district. Or, 
if I wish to turn my speculations in another direction I may 
examine the dress, carved in stone, and that statue, and think 
of the name of the reputed founder, Lalal, India, Kesari (queere 
Czesar?) All this, however, is mere speculation, as I have no 
sufficient data at present by which to arrive at any conclusion. 
There is a much longer inscription very correctly copied in 
Stirling’s “ History of Orissa.” 


Mixing Niortar. 
TH YoSeort: 

All are agreed as to the necessity of an intimate mixture of 
the ingredients of mortar, the only doubt being whether there 
is any further advantage attending it. Neglecting the advan- 
tage aimed at by Smeaton of introducing more sand without 
depriving the mortar ofits plasticity, it seems probable that 
beating does approximate the particles of lime pastes, and 
particularly of the bulky pastes of rich limes, and thereby 
imparts greater density to their mortars, and greater resistance, 
consequently, after induration. There is room for doubting, 
however, whether the increase in the hardness so produced 
would of itself, and without reference to the more perfect inter- 
mingling of the particles of lime and sand which beating must 
occasion, compensate for the labour of the process, unless done 
by machinery. Colonel Raucourt de Charleville has given a 
good reason for grinding or pounding being beneficial with 
hydraulic limes, and especially with puzzolanas and other © 
earths of a like kind. The wretched mixing ofthe mortar used 
at Eastbourne, where particles of lime larger than peas, and in 
great abundance, escaped slaking before the mortar was intro- 
duced into the work, or the inspection of any hard mortar, after 
setting, will show how little the sweat of the labourer has done 
towards moistening it, and how important it is not to trust to 
his care and diligence, or even to his powers of making a go od 
mixture, whatever his will. Davy, indeed, prefers the ordinary or 
larrying method of making mortar, because the mixture of lime 
and sand can thereby be made more perfectly, whereas by the 
method of sprinkling there are, he states, always small particles 
of the lime that cannot be properly mixed, however much it may 
be chafed up. We may then assume that wherever the work is 
of sufficient extent to justify the first outlay on machinery, 
hand-made mortar should not be allowed. The cheapest 
good method of mixing is probably that now commonly 
adopted on large works, of grinding the ingredients together 
under an edge-stone. This is recommended not with the view 
of reducing the sand to a powder, but of breaking down all 
unslaked particles, and of perfectly incorporating and con- 
densing the ingredients. If the edge-stone system 1s too 
expensive to adopt, a pug mill forms the best substitute for it. 
The safest plan with strong hydraulic limes is undoubtedly to 
grind the lime to a fine powder before mixing it with the sand. 
Puzzolana, and other like substances, absolutely require to be 
ground very fine, as well as to be intimately mixed with the 
Time in order to develop their properties. When the lime is 
first ground to a powder, and is then partly mixed with the 
sand before any water is added, as is done with cements, it is 
probable that much better hand mixtures could be made, but 
there is danger in permitting lime to be ground before it is 
brought on to the ground, and it is essential that it should be 
finely ground, for the over-burned particles which generally 
escape grinding are precisely those which most require tt. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We have refrained from commenting on the VAN BEERS 
case while it was before the Belgian Courts. But as the 
trial has been ended, and, as was to be expected, in the 
artist’s favour, there is no longer any need for silence. 
M. Van Beers is an artist who, by his frankness of manner, 
has become to some extent his own enemy. He makes no 
pretence of posing as.a potent, grave, and reverend senator, 
and being a young man does not affect the ancient with an 
eye to the Institut. M. Van BEERS 1s a humourist, and as 
such does-not hesitate to make satirical sketches. But the 
public upholds the belief that the days for versatility are 
gone, and that a man, especially an artist, has no right to 
get out of a groove. Just as Dork, because he illustrated 
books in splendid style, was held to be a draughtsman and 
nothing more, in like manner M. VAN Beers is considered 
to be competent to produce clever skits on the golden youth 
of Paris and the demi-monde which can be photographed, 
but without any power of painting on canvas. Now the fact 
is that M. VAN Berrs is a master in painting, with a fine 
sense of colour and form. ‘The class of subjects he selects 
may not always be satisfactory, but the skill seen in them is 
unquestioned. In these days, when “ghosts ” are supposed 
to be around us, there was no difficulty in persuading people 
that several were inmates of M. Van Berrs’ atelier in the 
Impasse Héléne, and were busily employed in it. The 
artist happened to see, while walking through Ostend, some 
pictures which were described as painted by him. He 
invoked the law against the shopkeeper, and the case was 
defended by the dealer in Bruges who had supplied these 
pictures. A couple of pupils and a servant of the painter 
came forward against him, and spoke of M. Van BEERs’ 
studio as a factory. The judge came to the conclusion that 
M. Van Beers was the only culprit in the case. Fortified 
by this opinion the dealer brought an action against the 
painter for defamation ; but he prudently, before the trial 
took place, sent the pictures which gave rise to the litigation 
to some other part of the world. When the trial came on 
in Antwerp M. Van Beers’ advocate demanded the pro- 
duction of the pictures in court, and also information about 
their origin. But the dealer declined to gratify the opposite 
side. The judges could only, therefore, interpret the 
plaintifi’s reticence in one way. They maintained that an 
artist was justified in using the aid of his pupils, and that it 
was the practice at all times. Their judgment was in favour 
of M. Van BEERS, and the dealer will have to pay all the 
costs. The decision is creditable to the judges, but M. Van 
Beers should take a hint from the proceedings. Rapid 
production is not appreciated by the public; it needs 
assistants, and the pictures got out in that way are imitable. 


THE employment of military officers as inspectors of 
_ schools cannot be entirely advantageous. ‘They have been 
accustomed to meet with well-drilled men who are compelled 
to act as if they were parts of amachine, while as inspectors 
they must expect to encounter more or less independence 
in masters if not in pupils. The great Dr. Buspy would not 
take off his cap when King Cuartes II. visited Westminster 
School, because, as he said, a master should make it felt that 
he was the monarch within his school. How far the doctor’s 
action is to be imitated is a question about which there will 
be differences of opinion, but the majority of men of the 
world would say that there could not be a better example of 
conduct than the renowned teacher who had flogged so 
many bishops when they were young. It was well for 
Buspy that he lived before that other famous teacher, 
Henry Coreg, and that Westminster School was not in 
connection with the Science and Art Department. Perhaps 
it is also well for the great officials at South Kensington that 
the doctor is no longer able to wield his birch, as the fear of 
“‘my lords” would not protect them if by any letter or 
memorandum they offended the master’s susceptibilities. 
At the present time the Department and the new School 
Board of London are at loggerheads about a visit of one of 
the Department’s inspectors to a school at Lewisham Bridge. 
Being a General the officer in question may naturally have 
expected to find a reception of the kind which should await 
him if he visited a barrack, and was probably disappointed 
when he found he was treated like one of the inspectors of 
the Education Department. According to the General’s 


account, soon after he entered the teacher informed him that 
there was no'schedule. ‘I remarked,” says the General, 
“ that if there be no schedule, I am not permitted to examine 
the school. Whereupon he (i.e. the master) flippantly replied, 
in the presence of a room full of boys waiting for examination, 
and of the assistant teachers, that he did not care.” Dr. Busry 
would probably have replied in the same words. But the 
Department immediately was in arms to avenge the insult. “T 
am to point out,” says one of the Department clerks, ‘‘ that 
such conduct on the part of the teacher is not such as is due to 
the representative of this Department, and that the absence 
of the schedule would have justified the inspector in de- 
clining to hold the examination ; and I am to request that 
the London School Board will call upon the master for an 
apology for transmission to this Department, and will take 
such action as may be necessary to secure proper respect 
being paid to the inspectors in future.” Now the master 
declares that no occasion arose for him to say he did not 
care, and he refers to the relations with officers of the 
Science and Art and Education Departments as proof of 
his courtesy. He also says that the inspector made no 
complaint to anyone, and a member of the Board was pre- 
sent. In this case what is to be the judgment? Is it not 


likely to be that a brave man is placed in a position which 


could not be the goal of his ambition or his services, and 
feels the duties to be more unpleasing than a campaign ? 


THERE could hardly be a better illustration of DRYDEN’s 
saying about the pencil speaking the tongue of every land 
than the successful career of the late CARLO PELLEGRINI, 
who died on Tuesday night. Next to H. B. DoyLE he was 
the most successful of those caricaturists who depend on a 
distortion ofa portrait forhumour. It was known that he was 
a foreigner, and in any other country that would be enough 
to ensure his failure, but his hits were in England accepted 
with good humour by the men who suffered most. After a 
time PELLEGRINI was touched by the geniality around him, 
and his departures from -nature became less wide. In some 
of his later lithographs there is nothing of the caricaturist. 
Like many of the Italians who find a refuge in England the 
early life of the artist was supposed to be complicated by 
attempts to solve political problems, in a way that was com- 
mon at that time. Necessity made him an artist, and for 
his peculiar talent there was no better field than England, 


THERE are enthusiasts who would like to see Japanese 
houses introduced in Western Europe, for they ask what is 
the use of decorating commonplace buildings with hangings 
and fans and crockery in the refined style of the East? The 
form of the walls within and without is not to be overcome 
by any effort of the paper maker, weaver, or embroiderer. 
But the Japanese, having adopted European ways, are be- 
coming tired of their old-fashioned houses. One of the 
princes of the empire is now having a palace in the Louis 
XVI. style erected in Tokio. The plans for it were pre- 
pared by M. F. GremalILLy of Paris. Who knows whether 
an English type of house may not be adopted by one of 
the grandees ? 


It is time for the Arc du Carrousel to be restored. The 
destruction of the Tuileries has caused it to be isolated, and 
nobody could say what fate awaited the structure. At length 
the triumphal arch is recognised as one of the historic 
monuments of France, and in consequence the commission 
will see that it does not fallto pieces, The arch was designed 
by FONTAINE, and erected in 1805. ‘The Arch of Septimus 
Severus in Rome helped as the model. We may suppose 
that one of the purposes it was to serve was to carry the 
Horses of Venice which BuoNnaparTE brought from St. Mark’s. 
The Venetians had captured them in Constantinople, and 
originally they adorned the Temple of the Sun in Corinth. 
On the faces of the arch were bas-reliefs representing French 
victories, and above the columns were figures of French 
soldiers. After Waterloo the bronze horses were restored 
to Venice and the reliefs were removed. ‘The reliefs were 
again set up at a later time, and the group of a figure of a 
woman in a triumphal car drawn by four horses was 
modelled by Bosio. Twenty years’ neglect has had an 
effect, but the joints will soon be repaired, the coloured 


marbles will be cleaned, and the countless sparrows’ nests 
removed, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DESIGN FOR LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BUILDINGS, 
‘E publish this week the facade, ground, and _first- 
floor plans of the above design by Mr. ERNEST 
Rtnvz, of the firm of S. Watker & Rinrz, The sug- 
gested site for which the plans have been prepared is 
described in the article on page 40.. We append also a 
block plan of the site, reduced from the plan published in the 
form of tender. The style is based upon French Renaissance 
of the Francois Premier period, which finds favour equally 
with Classic and Gothic enthusiasts, and allows of liberal 
ornamentation with both sculpture and_painting. 

The group of sculpture on the western pediment of the 
facade represents Hygiene, Art, and Science ; the figures in 
the tympanum are indicative of Draughtsmanship and 
Mechanics. ‘The group on the eastern pediment represents 
Equity, Iaw, and Justice ; the figures in the tympanum are 
illustrative of Literature and Logic. The remaining figures 
over the colonnade are intended for celebrated Municipal 
Reformers, Engineers, Lawyers, and Architects. 

Portland stone is to be used for all elevations ; the roofs 
are to be of fireproof construction, and- covered externally 
with Westmoreland green slates, the ridges, cresting, &c., 
being of ornamental ironwork. 

The main entrance is from Victoria Embankment, 
beneath the central tower, which is 126 feet in height, and is 
provided with a clock having two faces ; thence by way of 
the quadrangle, in the centre of which a group of statuary 
representing Truth, Progress, Prudence, and Forethought 
is suggested, and around which are bronze statues on 
pedestals, bearing electric lights, similar statues being placed 
in the courtyard, The principal entrance is in the northern 
facade of the quadrangle, and leads by way of the vestibule 
(on each side of which are members’ hat and cloak-rooms) 
to the grand staircase and hall, the latter having marble 
Corinthian columns, recessed panels, coffered ceiling, and 
lantern over. On the left of the former are consultation- 
rooms for members and friends, and on the right are 
telegraph and telephone offices. 

At the head of the grand staircase is the council- 
chamber, which is circular on plan, 65 feet in diameter and 
68 feet in height from floor to summit of dome, having an 
8 feet gangway around, also to be used for divisions and 
receiving deputations, with public gallery over, supported by 
twenty-one enriched Ionic columns of marble. Accom- 
modation is provided for 118 members, and facing them 
are placed the chairman, vice and deputy-chairmen, also 
benches for 19 aldermen, the intervening space being 
reserved for the officers of the council. At each angle of 
the structure are document-rooms for the use of the chiefs 
of departments at the council meetings, in which all papers 
in connection with the business of the day would be 
brought. 

The internal dome to be formed of light wrought-iron, 
with wainscot oak panelling for mural painting; the external 
roof to be of fireproof construction. The whole of the 
joinery to be of carved and enriched wainscot oak panelling; 
the floor to be of parquet. Light is admitted by means of a 
large eye in the dome, in a similar manner-to the Pantheon 
at Rome, having a lantern over; also by large windows at 
the angle spaces in the rear of the gallery. 

Adjoining the council-chamber are deputation and 
reading-rooms, while across the central corridor, facing the 
quadrangle, are the library, dining and smoking-rooms, 
with adjacent lavatories, &c. In the rear of the council- 
chamber are six spacious committee-rooms, the chairman’s 
room being placed in the centre, immediately over the 
public entrance. Private rooms for the deputy and vice- 
chairmen and aldermen are also provided in the engineers’ 
and solicitors’ corridors. All the rooms for chiefs of de- 
partments, with the exception of the accountant and cashier, 
are placed on the first floor. There are four staircases in 
addition:to the grand and public staircases, placed at con- 
venient parts of the building, giving access to each floor; 
also a lift to strangers’ gallery. 

The western entrance and wing comprise the architects’, 
engineers’, and chemists’ departments; the eastern—the 
clerks’, solicitors’, and accountants’ departments. The 
basement provides for any additional or temporary clerks’ 
offices, record-rooms, strong-rooms, engine-rooms for elec- 
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tric-lighting, heating, pneumatic tube system, &c., coal- 
cellars, store and other rooms. The upper floors are 
arranged for drawing-offices, with both top and side-lights, 
solicitors clerks’ rooms, reporters’ rooms, chemists’ depart- 
ment, with private and general clerks’ offices, laboratories, 
store-rooms, gas-testing rooms, large kitchens, and house- 
keeper’s accommodation. Provision is also made -for the 
erection of additional rooms in the main block of buildings 
if occasion should require in the future. 

The various departments are clearly marked upon the 
plan, and this brief description will suffice for present pur- 
poses. An account of the construction, heating, lighting 
and ventilation will be forthcoming with the perspective 
drawings and sections, which will be published in April 
next. ; 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO 61.-STAIRCASE IN THE HOTEL OF THE BAROW DE BHRNiIS, 
NIMES. [A.. NEHDHAM WILSON.) 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE APPLIED ARTS.” 
By Sir JAMES D. LINTON, P.R.I. 


N the paper I shall have the honour to read to-night, I have 
not been as happy as I could wish in my choice of title, 
inasmuch as it does not quite express the aspects of the sub- 
ject I propose to treat. I may at once say that I shall not 
speak of the applied arts from a technical point of view, but 
shall rather endeavour to deal with the various opinions that 
have lately been given forth upon the subject. 

During the last month an event has occurred, singular in 
the history of art. I refer to the Congress recently held at 
Liverpool to discuss the past, present, and future of art and ~ 
matters vital to its well-being. This, the first I trust of many 
such annual meetings, was held in December last, under im- 
posing circumstances and with a gathering of men distinguished 
in the various branches of art. One of the most important of 
the sections of the Congress was that of “Applied Art,” a branch 
that is of immediate concern to the body of the people of this 
country and to this Society, inasmuch as it enters into the daily 
life of us all. We must all respect and honour the motives that 
have actuated the initiators of this movement, but I venture to 
suggest that great difficulty will be experienced in giving a 
practical issue to so important an undertaking. 

I cannot help feeling that the initial mistake of the Congress 
was its general tone. It was one long Jeremiad, in which what 
Burke declared to be impossible was attempted, and an indict- 
ment laid against the whole British nation, those only being 
excepted who are professionally connected with art. The vast 
majority of the outer world were in all directions accused of a 
want of due appreciation of the beautiful, of a lack of national 
spirit towards the encouragement of art, and of a proper pride 
in the results of our art progress. But the members of the 
Congress did not point in sufficiently strong terms to the share 
of blame that may be properly attached to themselves for this 
state of things. If, however, the people are wanting in this 
appreciation of art, how much more blameworthy must be the 
want of appreciation in the artists! Ought they not by reason 
of their education and profession to be the pioneers in every 
artistic movement, and ought they not to be the first by their 
knowledge to discover and bring to the front all workers in art 
truly worthy of honour? Does the history of our national art 
tell us that this is the case? How many men could we not 
mention who have lived unhonoured and comparatively un- 
known, not so much fiom the want of due appreciation by the 
people as from tke want of appreciation on the part of their 
brethren, who ought to be the people’s guides and leaders ? 
Are we altogether free from the reproach even at this time ? 

To open the Congress with dignity it was but right and 
proper that the presidential chair should be filled by one who, 
by his knowledge and practice in art, and by his position, 
should give to its deliberations the assurance to the public of 
its important character. It was not difficult to arrive at the 
conclusion as to who that person should be, and as all interested 
could have wished and foretold, Sir Frederick Leighton, the 
president of the Royal Academy, was the choice of those whose 
duty it was to see the office adequately filled. Better filled it 
could not have been. Sir Frederick is not only eminent in art 
as a painter, but also as a sculptor, and he has the additionally 
valuable qualification that he has devoted a large amount of 
sympathetic labour towards the advancement of the applied 
arts. The proof of Sir Frederick’s ample response to the call 


* From a papcr read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts on Tuesday evening, on ‘‘Some Recent Movements 
in Relation to the Applied Arts,” 
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made upon him is the very able and exhaustive address which 
he delivered on the day of the opening of the Congress, but 
exhaustive and learned as that address was, I feel that even Sir 
Frederick has not quite placed matters in their true light, and, 
unfortunately, his argument was reflected in the addresses of 
the speakers who followed him, The praise and the blame 
were not rightly adjusted as between the artist and the public, 
and we are asked to believe that any demand from the latter 
can be supplied. As well might one say that, upon due en- 
couragement, Michel Angelos, Titians, and Rembrandts will 
appear in our midst. These, I am sure, will be the conclusions 
arrived at by the public, not only from the general tone of the 
Congress, but from the matter of many of the papers, and the 
arguments used in the President’s opening address. The prin- 
cipal charge made by Sir Frederick was that, as a nation, we 
were absent in the strong cesthetic instinct, the impulse towards 
and absolute need of beauty; that although what was excellent 
received recognition, that which was ignoble and hideous was 
not detested, but was indeed accepted with a dull, indifferent 
acquiescence. Curiously enough, he contradicts this statement 
in another part of his paper, by the significant remark that the 
consciousness of which he spoke was rather dormant with us 
than absent. The charge, however, is a serious one, and would 
be terrible if it could be borne out inits entirety. But let us 
consider from historical facts whether this dull acquiescence 
and indifference is the element most at work in the spirit of the 
people, Art must grow from within, outwards, and to bring 
forth appreciation something must previously be produced 
worthy of that distinction. If one were able to point to any 
great and noble art movement which had failed from want of 
due appreciation, that might be adduced as a proof of the 
dulness of the people. I venture to make the assertion that 
the charge cannot be sustained by historical facts, but that 
everything tends to point to the contrary. Of course it could 
be said that if such and such arts had been encouraged they 
might have been worthy; but this is begging the question, as 
other causes may have been at work to prevent their fruition 
quite outside that of want of appreciation. The particular 
phase of art may have been foreign to our wants, to our 
time, to our surroundings. It would be certainly easy to 
prove that the English race has always shown a most worthy 
and keen appreciation of the beautiful, even of the highest kind. 
Going back to the various periods of English Medizeval art 
down to the time of Henry VIII., could a people wanting in 
the pure zesthetic instinct have evolved such architecture as that 
of the thirteenth century, the most beautiful of all the examples 
of that style, and which had attached to it art crafts of all 
kinds, of the highest degree of excellence and beauty? Then 
came the great revival, when the influence of Classic art first 
made itself generally felt outside Italy, the country where its 
highest then known forms were present. It was essentially the 
period of revolution, the reflex of a new world of thought, 
dating in England from the latter half of the reign of 
Henry VIII., and culminating in the reign of Elizabeth, that 
golden age of our literature and music. Coincident with 
them, architecture and the applied arts reached a high point of 
excellence, and were distinctly national in their adaptation. 
This influence continued with very marked advances down to 
that time of disaster to the arts, the period of the Common- 
wealth. This great revolution, though it undoubtedly brought 
many blessings in its train, was fatal to the arts. It was one 
long-continued blight. Many years had to elapse before they 
began to show signs of recovery. But even through this period 
of trial there was always evidence of a strong vitality, which 
only wanted opportunity to blossom forth, such as that which 
ptoduced men like Sir Christopher Wren, and with him a band 
of art workmen of whom we have reason to be justly proud, 
continuing on to the advent of the latter phases of the style as 
exemplified by the productions of Sir William Chambers, a 
contemporary of our distinctively national painter Hogarth. 
During all these periods there are innumerable examples of the 
applied arts of high quality, showing that they were still a 
living force, and most important of all, that they were a national 
expression of our social life. 

Coming down to our own times, where was the Greek 
revival of the end of the last, and the beginning of this century, 
more keenly felt and more strongly encouraged than in this 
country? One of the most remarkable movements of that 
time was the creation of Englishmen, and its influence was felt 
all over civilised Europe. I am referring to the work carried 
out by Wedgwood, in conjunction with Flaxman and others. 
All acquainted with the character of this work know that it 
requires great refinement of mind, and a very strong feeling 
for the beautiful, to be appreciative of its merits. \Vas this 
phase of art the appanage of the few? On the contrary, it 
was made for and appreciated both by the few and the many. 
There was hardly a family in this country who did not possess 
and cherish specimens of the work, and the style of it pervaded 
all WSs surroundings of the homes of thattime. Furniture, stuffs, 
ees all directly influenced by this peculiarly 

sant emanation, a style that relied more than any other art 


movement upon the purity and beauty of its forms. So far 
from showing a dull acquiescence in the ignoble and the 
hideous, I am sure that the peculiar instinct of the English race 
is towards the beautiful and the pure, as witness our noble 
literature in poetry and prose. That we have at times been 
acquiescent from despair may be true, but not from dulness. 

From 1815, a most extraordinary wave of degeneration 
gradually overwhelmed the applied arts, not only in this 
country but throughout Europe. It seemed as if the degene- 
ration of design in the applied arts could sink no lower without 
absolute dissolution. But even at this unhappy time some 
branches of the arts served to preserve it from extinction, 
notably in the art of painting, as this was the period when the 
genius of Turner, Constable, and the great water-colour painters 
of our national school were at their zenith, and they, through 
all adversities, held aloft the torch that was to be the means 
of revivifying the sister arts. For some time there appeared 
but little hope of a recovery from that lethargy which seemed 
to envelop such as remained of the applied arts, but the 
awakening came at last with the advent of the Exhibition of 
1851, which gave us the opportunity of measuring our strength 
with other nations, and bringing our deficiencies into the broad 
light of day, and to the bar of public opinion, Fortunately, 
through all this later period of comparative absence of design, 
our workmen were still, as handicraftsmen, amongst the first 
of their kind. Their work had the solid and thorough treat- 
ment that has always distinguished the best work of this 
country. We had, and we still have, a body of workers who, 
with proper direction and due encouragement, have capacities 
to carry to a successful issue any calls that may be made upon 
them, and in no sense can they be held to blame for the retro- 
gression that had taken place in the applied arts—a retro- 
gression due to the degeneration in design; and it was this 
branch—the life of the arts—that the Exhibition of 1851 was 
so valuable in reawakening. If Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
address had been delivered at that time, all must have ad- 
mitted the force of his arguments; but when we look around - 
and see the advance of design and the uses of the applied arts 
since that date, when we see how intimately they are associated 
with our every-day life, then we must feel that the statements 
in the address seem somewhat strained and over-emphasised, 
and this must be especially evident to those who can remember 
the applied arts previous to 1851. 

The causes of this period of decadence are not far to seek. 
All Europe had just gone through a long and ruinous war 
which had impoverished the nations, and used up and 
exhausted the people. Buckle, in his “ History of Civilisa- 
tion,” has justly said, “Art can only flourish upon a soil sown 
with gold,” and, as must inevitably result from stagnation in 
trade, art was the first to suffer, and it was not until prosperity 
was restored, and the applied arts came again into demand, 
that they could regain the position they ought rightly to fill. 

In time, the evil effects of the great Napoleonic war sub- 
sided ; that stormy period was succeeded by the forty years 
peace, and by a new era of commercial prosperity most bene- 
ficial towards increasing the resources of this country, 
resources which rapidly became immeasurably greater than 
at any previous period of our histcry. The display at 
the Exhibition of 1851 emphasised this fact with the 
greatest force. Material prosperity was at that time at 
its zenith; but the applied arts had, alas! degenerated 
so much as to become the mere instruments of vulgar 
display. Those who can remember the state of these arts 
immediately preceding 1851 will, I am confident, bear me out 
in my statement. Sad though the condition of the applied arts 
in general then was, there had come into existence some few 
years previously the first signs of a return to the right direction 
in the advent of the modern Gothic revival, the honour of 
which was mainly due to that distinguished architect, Augustus 
Welby Pugin ; and whether we come to the conclusion that it 
did or did not fulfil all the requirements of modern life, the 
important fact remains that it had the distinction of having | 
revived an earnest endeavour towards the beauties of style, 
refinement, and honesty of purpose. It was also indirectly, 
and in conjunction with other influences, the cause of many of 
the applied arts being revivified, and its influence in ecclesiasti- 
cal art is still paramount. The knowledge gained from the 
Exhibition of 1851 gave great impetus to all the art crafts, for 
not only did it recall to life many that had ceased to exist in 
this country, but those which already existed received such a 
stimulus, and the encouragement bestowed upon them became 
from year to year so increasingly marked, that it must be little 
short of astounding to those who are deeply acquainted with 
the history of their revival. 

I know of no branch that has since that time languished 
for the want of due appreciation on the part of the people ; on 
the contrary, every sign tends to show that it is only the want 
of more advancement in the producers that will prevent 
even increased encouragement in the future from the art-loving 
public. We have only to look around to see, not perhaps per- 
fection, but at least such advances on the period previous to 
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1851 as to justly convince us that the people of England are as 
receptive of the beautiful as any other nation of our time. 
That there are large numbers in whom, by reason of the limita- 
tions of their character or training, fine taste is absent is most 
true ; but in that misfortune we are not singular. Even among 
the Greeks, the most artistically-gifted nation of all time, it was 
only in certain States, and among the select citizens of those 
States, that anything like a genuine taste or appreciation of att 
can be shown to have existed. But whatever deficiencies still 
exist I would lay at the door, not of the public, but of the art 
crafts themselves, and the remedy for those deficiencies must 
proceed, not from the public, but from the designer and the 
workman, In this connection and for this purpose it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the great benefit that would result 
from a more intimate association of the two ; but it is, unfor- 
tunately, always much easier to point out a weak spot than to 
cast upon its remedy. How can this isolation of designer from 
workman be best diminished ? 

The art workman has been lectured times out of number, 
but I fear that the impression left npon his mind by most of the 
addresses to which he has listened has been, that they were very 
able from a bookman’s point of view, but too theoretical and 
too abstruse to produce any growth in a mind that requires 
something of a more immediately substantial nature than mere 
words, ‘The major part of these addresses have consisted too 
much of the Utopian ; they have been the expression of vague 
theories on art, the outcome partly of ignorance, partly of good 
intentions, and only fractionally of any real skill or personal 
acquaintance with the productive aspects of the subject. 
Nothing can well be conceived less fitted to appeal to men who, 
by nature, habit, and necessity, are eminently practical in their 
reasoning. We waste valuable energies by playing the part of 
Cassandra, and however eloquent may be the diatribes which 
are levelled against the evils of the time in the shape of 
machinery and the modern methods of reproduction, the 
thoughtful man knows that only by using present forces can 
the best, or indeed any really living and permanent results be 
attained, The constant railing against our modern civilisation 
by those connected with the arts gives them the unfortunate 
appearance of trying to put back the hands of time. Macaulay 
illustrates our age thus :—“ It haslengthenedlife ; it has mitigated 
pain ; it has extinguished diseases ; it has increased the fertility 
of the soil ; it has given new securities to the mariner ; it has fur- 
nished new arms to the warrior; it has spanned great rivers 
and estuaries with bridges, of form unknown to our fathers; it 
has guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; 
it has lighted up the night with the splendour of the day; it 
has extended the range of the human vision ; it has multiplied 
the power of the human muscles; it has accelerated motion ; 
it has annihilated distance ; it has facilitated intercourse, cor- 
respondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of business ; it 
has enabled man to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar 
into the air, to penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of 
the earth, to travel the land in cars which whirl along without 
horses, and the ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour 
against the wind. ‘These are but a part of its first-fruits.” 

In addition to all these benefits, our modern movement has 
given to us civil and religious liberty. Can art expect in the 
face of such facts that she alone is to be uninfluenced? The 
efforts of art should be directed towards using all the instru- 
ments a wise Providence has placed within her reach. If 
modern machinery has produced a new chaos, it ought to be 
the function and the pride of art to evolve a new order and a 
new beauty out of it. 

Art craftsmanship is only to be taught by demonstration. 
You may create emulation by words—a very desirable spirit to 
awaken, but if work is the desideratum, by work alone can it 
be produced. An intelligent art workman learns more by the 
examination of the masterpieces of his art than by all the 
words that were ever written or spoken, and it is the intelligent 
few who leaven the mass. Isolation of designer from crafts- 
man, and craftsman from craftsman, I believe to be one of the 
causes of our not having a more extensive improvement in the 
quality of our artwork. In our craftsmen we have a body, 
perhaps the most amenable, certainly the most painstaking and 
trustworthy in the world, and it is to be regretted that there are 
so few means by which they can be brought together after their 
daily work to compare and to discuss the various characteristics 
of their particular crafts, by which they could further a general 
improvement, There are societies connected with many of the 
crafts, but they are either of a purely commercial character, 
or are of the nature of benefit societies, I would suggest 
that each craft should return to_a modified form of the best 
features of the old guilds, adapting their old constitutions to suit 
modern needs, and applying these revived guilds solely and 
entirely for the purpose of improving the character of their 
work, both as an art and a craft. 

The Society of Arts has always played an important part 
in endeavouring to promote the welfare of the applied arts. If 
the members of this Society were to consider the practicability 
of this idea, it is possible that much might be effected towards 
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producing results which they are always anxious to initiate and 
to aid. Weare suffering from the want of organisation, and 
we are also suffering from a further evil of a vital character, 


“namely, the increasing repugnance to the use of the grade of 


apprenticeship, a means of training so valuable, that I fear 
unless the decay of this method by which our race of craftsmen 
has up till now been continued, be arrested, disastrous results 
will ensue. 


AN ATELIER IN LONDON, 


CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette gives the 
following account of a conversation with M. Hubert Vos, 
who has set up an atelier for students of painting :— 

“The atelier system?” said M. Vos. “That which is 
called by that name in France is, I can assure you, little if at 
all superior to the English Academic system ; and I will tell 
you why. The atelier rarely, if ever, means the studio in 
which the presiding artist himself works. In the case of 
Bouguereau, GérOme, and one or two more, it may—it did in 
the case of the late Gustave Boulanger ; but that is all. In 
the vast majority of instances it is a large studio apart, peopled 
with fifty or sixty—aye, and sometimes as many as two or 
three hundred—pupils, all of whom are set to the same thing. 
From want of room, only about a square yard of space is 
allowed to each student, who, of course, is obliged to draw 
from the model on a small scale—life-size, never, except in the 
event of grand competitions. Gérdéme’s studio is the only 
exception I know of where life-size studies are made. The 
same subject is given to the hundred pupils, who are thus 
instructed by machinery, so to speak—as if their artistic dis- 
position were on the joint stock principle! They are, in fact, 
taught e7 masse. Then twice a week the patron comes round— 
on Wednesdays and Fridays—and spends about an hour 
among his regiment of students, saying, ‘This is wrong,’ or 
‘This should he so,’ without the slightest knowledge of the 
individuality of the men whose destinies are in his hands. 
Instead of knowing each student @ fowd, his aspirations and 
dispositions, he treats each as an atom of the whole; and not 
one of them, I dare say, would he know if he met him in the 
street. Ah! I have studied in Brussels, in Amsterdam, Rome, 
and Paris, under Portaels, Blanc-Garin, Cormon, and others, 
and I know what I say.” 

“ But, surely, in choosing the studio of, say, Benjamin 
Constant, the student in a manner declares his sympathies, and 
is prepared for a certain method and direction of instruction.”§= 

‘‘ What! is the student, then, to fit the instruction? Should 
not rather the instruction fit the pupil? Even supposing Con- 
stants hundred pupils sympathised with his colour, his 
technique, and his artistic views generally, is there then any 
reason to suppose that those hundred temperaments are alike? 
No, believe me, every one is different, and each one requires 
special care and special attention, and a sliding scale of treat- 
ment. Otherwise, all individuality will inevitably be sacrificed, 
and the hundred young artists will be as uniform as their 
teaching. In short, you cannot make an artist by rules and 
regulations. You can teach him technique, perspective, and 
tke laws of composition—(the laws, mind, not the art of vom- 
position itself )—but you will no more make an artist to measure 
than you can make a poet of a man by teaching him the 
grammar and the rhyming dictionary.” 

“ Then what method of art teaching can one look to with 
confidence as to results? That which you adopt?” 

“Yes, the Duteh, the real ‘atelier system’; the system by 
which Rubens made Vandyke, and by which the great Italian 
masters made other great Italian masters, until the Academic 
system crept in and produced, first, little Italian masters, and 
then no masters at all. See—judge for yourself. I have two 
studios apart—the one for ladies, the other for men. The 
system I follow is to take no more pupils than I can personally 
watch and guide; carefully observing every change and every 
advance; fostering the good qualities, checking the bad; 
encouraging the slow and desponding, and discouraging those 
who are over-confident. It is the only way. Now let me give 
you examples from my experiences of my own pupils. One 
has a strong taste for military subjects—his promise is of a 
high order. I therefore occupy him every day on studies and 
compositions in which men and horses are always to be shown 
in‘action. Another has a high gift of colour and ‘ dash’; so, 
knowing he is all right in that direction I keep him chiefly at 
drawing, pure and simple, which naturally has failed to keep 
pace with his colour-sense. A third is a dreamer, whose art, 
so to speak, is developed in imagination, leaving his technique 
in much the same condition; his cure is to be kept at studies 
of an altogether realistic character, thus weaning him by 
degrees from his unpractical, though interesting, tendency. 
Another, again—a Royal Academy medallist who has since 
studied in France—might be reckoned a great artist if an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the tricks and. dodges of the painter 
could make good the claim. His studies are superb, but he 
cannot ‘finish’; he has to stop where the real difficulties 
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This is the case with so many ambitious, generous 
young painters; they begin magnificently, but their finished 
canvases lack both form and style. A splendid impulsive 
ébauche commands admiration, but it does not rank as a work 
of art until that inexpressible nervous touch brings with it a 
sense of truth, aided, as it must be, by anatomical knowledge. 
I fear I do not express myself well, but an example of what I 
have in my mind may be seen in the rapid, dashing work of 
the incomparable Franz Hals. ; 

“ The men who give me the greatest trouble and anxiety 
are precisely those who have studied in the Parisian schools or 
ateliers. They have learned and assimilated a conventional 
style of drawing and painting. They never fail in the study 
they are painting. They have always finished long before the 
others. And the result is always—v// I always take the 
greatest pains to bring variety into my choice of models: a 
man is followed by a boy, a girl by a woman; lithe and 
muscular, old and youthful, all have their turn. But yet these 
products of the Parisian system that I am referring to never 
bring out the character of the sitter—their studies are all alike, 
and, to judge from their canvases, the models all form members 
of one large family, with the same conventional eyes, mouth, 
flesh, muscles, and pose. Besides bare representation they 
give nothing—except, most objectionable of all, what they call 
‘chic’ Ican hardly tell you what these have cost me in head- 
aches, when, according to a part of my system, we dine 
together twice weekly, and, after a long and fatiguing day’s 
work, we chat about art over our cup of coffee. I try to show 
them how, apart from mere execution, a man is either an artist 
or he is not ; that a teacher cannot impart an artistic soul; and 
that a picture is a work of art, and interesting as such, in exact 
proportion as it reflects with truth and simplicity the emotions 
of the painter. The eye may be trained and tricks acquired, 
but not even ciéc can conceal the barrenness of the painter’s 
heart and mind. These young men are for ever asking them- 
selves, ‘How can I make a sensation in the Academy?’ or, 
aping the eccentricity of the mighty Turner, ‘How can I best 
make my picture kill its neighbour?’ All this, instead of 
quietly and sincerely trying to reproduce their impressions. It 
is the teacher’s first duty to stamp out this tendency, or the 
student will as surely fall a victim to it as Frankenstein did to 
his Monster. . 

“But another ‘monster,’ no less fatal in its effect, is the 
money-thirst from which so many of our painters suffer, and 
with which the chef d’ave/ier has but little power to cope. But, 
after all, need he trouble himself to do so? Those who hurry 
over their studies and their period of studentship, the sooner to 
exhibit and sell, have Cash and not Art for their god—they are 
no more artists than the worthy tradesman who will sell you 
anything, so long as ‘something sticks’ out of the transaction.” 

‘Does your system of practical teaching correspond with 
that usually adopted here ?” 

‘“ Hardly. I believe that all the draughtsman’s arts—oil, 
water-colour, etching, and above all, pastel—should be con- 
tinued together; the general rule, of course, being modified 
according to the individual in training. But I would begin with 
pastel, for drawing and colour are not only both acquired at the 
same time, but it is the easiest way to learn. Correction, 
besides, by both master and pupil is much easier by this 
method, and colours can be matched and mixed on the drawing 
itself without the intervening difficulty presented by the palette. 
So as soon as a certain faculty in pastel is acquired and the 
pupil turns his attention to oil-colour, the brush is never fora 
moment his master, but obeys more easily the hand of the 
painter. 

“* And, finally, let me say that the best of good feeling and 
personal sympathy must exist between master and pupils, The 
pipe, the piano (as you heard as you came in), and conversation 
upon art should fill the intervals of the model’s ‘ rests ’—for 
good humour, high spirits, and interchange of ideas are a 
powerful factor in keeping up a love of the work in hand and a 
freshness in treating it, while a spirit of emulation, wisely fos- 
tered by the teacher, must pervade the whole course, from the 
first day to the last. But the key-note to the whole is con- 
tinuous and intelligent personal supervision.” 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN,.* 


HAVE been asked to lecture on a subject whose interest 

will certainly last out our time, and long affect our 
language and our civilisation ; it is ‘The Life and Works of 
John Ruskin.” As for our time, the sale of his works, in what- 
ever form and with all manner of changes, seems rather to 
increase than diminish. He has become a classic without 
losing his readers, which is a not unfrequent consequence of 
that form of transmigration ; and I think his work must endure 
while our language endures, because he is one of those writers 
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* A lecture by the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, delivered in 
Oxford on the roth inst., and reported in the Oxford Chronicle. 


whose style has altered the language. Again, what he has said 
on art and life has strongly affected both. Mr. Gladstone said 
that he and his works are a factor of our civilisation. Now our 
civilisation means the things and ideas we try to get into our 
life—the things we reach forward to and aim at as objects of 
our common life: it is our progress towards what we want to 
be as Citizens, civiles. Pictures are a fairly-important form of 
civilisation, because we all like the ideas conveyed us by 
pictures, and it is our aim or object to have good ones. Bene- 
volence and the love of God and man are a much more im- 
portant part of our civilisation, in fact, its essence and 
foundation. Now all Ruskin’s works have always been directed 
to art as a thing good for man, as being materially a part of 
God’s service, a means to devotion and aspiration. He has 
never turned back from this great object of interpreting Nature 
by art. With frailty and failure, with much wise doing and a 
good deal of absurd statement, with some digressions into 
subjects not his own, with all deductions we or the great 
Accuser may know of, he has been faithful to this—that art is 
the interpreter of Nature to man as the work of God. That 
has been the end and object of his work. I do not speak of its 
success, because it is not fully appreciable yet ; but it has been 
great, and will not diminish, but increase. I do not care now 
for his influence on the picture market, though it is almost 
unlimited when he pleases, and cannot be appraised till his 
collections come into it, which I trust may never be in our 
time. I do not care whether he is the correct thing in culture 
or not—culture is a mere sort of word or thing of the latter 
days, we used to call it dilettantism—but he has done more for 
culture than it will ever do for him. Nor does it make much 
difference whether he is being written up or written down just 
now in the Press. Every educated man must know how much 
he is indebted to Ruskin, or his education must be rather 
deficient and lopsided, and not worth much that I can see. 
For whichever side you honestly take on matters of art or bene- 
volence, or even if you let both alone, it does you good to have 
questions raised and stated with an exquisite clearness, and to 
hear an absolutely honest opinion expressed by a highly com- 
petent person, believed and beloved. And in all matters of 
art and its history you find this in Ruskin and his works. 

But there are two tangible achievements of his which no 
man can mistake. He has written in a style which affects all 
other writers, by attraction or reaction, and he has set forth 
good principles and methods of naturalist landscape-painting. 
To write like him would be consummate praise to an author ; 
to paint with his fine accuracy of eye and hand would be very 
desirble indeed for all our advanced students. I have heard 
it said that everybody with a good style of expressing his ideas 
has a work to do in the world, and how much more when he 
has great ideas to express? This maxim has been exaggerated 
of late into stylism—that is to say, the habit of preferring 
language to ideas—into a feeling it does not matter so much 
what you have to say, as whether you say it in a peculiar way, 
with elegancies or simplicities of language such as please the 
time. I don’t hold with stylism, like the French journalists. I 
had rather people would not write at all, unless they have 
something really worth saying. But Ruskin’s matter and man- 
ner have both so impressed themselves on other men’s matter 
and manner, as to exercise a strong influence on his generation. 
He has reinstated the rhythmical or rhetorical style, as against 
Macaulay's antithetic and epigrammatic form ; he has combined 
realism and idealism as hardly any other artist has. 

There is not much to say about his life, which is entirely 
in his works, and indeed his autobiography gives us all we 
want to know. I remember him in 1846, 1 think, and of all 
men he seemed to me the least changed. When I saw him last 
even his dress was the same. I cannot remember any other 
day costume, having been with him on Yorkshire moors and 
Alpine pastures. Time had written no wrinkle on that azure 
tie, and the traditional frock-coat bore its lengthy tails of other 
days. I never saw him in anything else, except in the evening, 
and if he does not sleep in them he puts them on very early, 
That and the undiminished tell of true yellow, never sandy 
hair, which the lately-permitted beard only emphasises, are 
parts of all my remembrances of him. And as a landscape- 
painter, and an old and fairly-faithful pupil and follower in the 
study of art and nature, I had rather talk to you of Ruskin in 
the mountains than Ruskin anywhere else. He is all right 
there; they do him good; they are his natural element or 
habitat ; amongst them he is at his best, and his best is very 
good indeed. But, wherever the scene may lie, the day is 
begun very early. I know everybody is on the other side now 
who is not called into action by necessity. I have given up ~ 
abusing my own children for being late in the morning; the 
younger generation oppose a dead weight to improvement. I 
know I used to pull my sons out of bed v2 e¢ arms, and now 
they are toc big, and I am too old to continue the discipline. 
On the other hand, the Professor is very much earlier than I 
ever was, and I really think getting up at fiveregularly amounts 
to dissipation ; but he used always to do that. There is a beau- 
tiful piece of advice in some of his lectures to young artists 
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about always seeing the sun both rise and set, and it may be 
well, I know, to watch the ways of nature “when the early 
worm is being dropped on by the early bird.” Only then it is 
no use being present at the event of sunrise if you cannot see 
the sun, or his rise either, and that is very frequently the case 
in this country, I was in the Green Park in London the other 
day about that time, and I got entirely lost in the fog, and 
could not see my way across Piccadilly. But in Professor 
Ruskin’s case early rising is only one part of a sustained 
industry which has enabled him to get through the varied 
labours of his life, and they are very great. 

Few men have used the advantages of fortune better in 
this great sense, that they have never been allowed to fetter his 
activity or spoil his work; and there have been few freer or 
more careful givers. He may be said to have enjoyed more 
than others the luxury of having his own way; I am not pre- 
pared to say that it has always agreed with him, so to speak. 
I do not mean to say anything about his personal character ; 
it would take more than one lecture, which would be difficult to 
write, and hardly instructive or amusing. A discussion of the 
frailties of genius would only be useful to geniuses, and they 
will not stand it, or any other form of contradiction, I have 
experienced the society and conversation of many men of 
genius more or less, and what I have observed in them is this, 
that they only ask you to allow them to be absolutely right in 
the matter immediately before them, whatever it is. They 
show a beautiful humility about other things, and in a general 
way, only don’t you contradict them in the matter they are 
interested in, The utmost you can do is, supposing they affirm 
two and two make six, to suggest the possibility of its occasion- 
ally amounting to five, in the view of partially instructed 
persons who should be borne with. Perhaps Professor 
Ruskin’s*life and work have suffered chiefly from impatience 
and a certain fastidious tidiness of mind, which wants all life 
to be perfectly ordered, and finished like one of his own draw- 
ings, and does not allow enough for human nature, its frailty, 
its unaccountable stupidity, and the weight of temptation and 
sin which it always has to strive with ; and he shares that way 
of original men which compels them to take everything their 
own way and impose it on others. He has constructed, and 
has been for years publishing, a working geology, a system of 
botany, of mineralogy, of ornithology, of political economy, of 
architecture, besides all his works on art and his endless later 
studies on things in general. His readers are many, but I 
tear their studies are more fragmentary than ours were, who 
read the early editions of “ Modern Painters” and ‘ The 
Stones of Venice.” I once told him that he ought always to 
write big books, and not small ones. In theory I was right, 
but one must consider that it is not everybody in these days 
who can read a long book through ; and a man has to write 
what other men will read. However, and whatever it is worth, 
I am one of the old disciples, who read the big books through, 
and over and over again. ‘They were all on art and nature, 
literature and poetry, as reflected by art, and on these subjects 
he spoke as a master with authority. 

Whatever we may think of his work in political economy 
and natural science, this early art work is enough for one 
evening. As to his taking to political economy, so as to speak 
or write on it, every good citizen with leisure and information 
ought to know something of it. To Ruskin it meant the science 
of national life ; how that exchange of labour which makes up 
life can best be carried on. To him it meant charity, industry, 
and fair dealing; above all it meant all remedial measures 
against poverty and crime; it meant pursuit on all hands of 
the really best things in life, and a free course to every one to 
pursue them. And seeing that art and nature are sealed and 
forbidden to many by hard circumstances, and feeling that his 
study of art and nature had had such brilliant success as to 
make him a power among men, he felt bound to use his power 
for all poor and suffering people. He thought that all should 
have a share in the happiness he had found in that study. I 
have heard it said by one who knew and appreciated him, I 
think, best of all men, my beloved old tutor, Osborne Gordon, 
that his mind was upset by the daily drive from Denmark Hill, 
past the Elephant and Castle and the Marsh Gate, and over 
Westminster Bridge, to his work at the National Gallery. It 
leads through one of the busiest and gloomiest, if not the 
poorest, districts of London; and the contrasts of poverty and 
hard life with his own time of delightful labour and the highest 
possible forms of luxury, the artistic and intellectual, were 
almost more than he could bear. If he did go off his head, he 
did it for the people’s sake. 

However, we won't talk of St. George’s Society, which came 
to a poor end, or of the many schemes of benevolence which 
succe eded—he never spoke of these ; but of the centre and core 
of his early teaching, that landscape art, or the study of 
inanimate nature, and the graphic faculties, is very good for 
man, perhaps for all men, for all who can get it or wiil have it. 
And here just let me read you a few lines of a book I wrote 
about the state of things in that time when “ Modern Painters” 
first came. Who were the painters, and what were they like? 


who were the precursors of Turner and Ruskin? Who were 
they? I don’t mean only their names, but what were they to 
the world, what did the public think of them? As far as I can 
make out uncommonly little. The public of sixty years since 
was a very good public, I dare say, just out of a tremendous war, 
with the gravest constitutional questions to employ it at home, 
and with an inward sense of more earnest and realised 
Christianity. Naturally the public, great and small, saw little 
help in landscape art. And yet there was a great deal, and 
there is now, and they may have it who will have it, And 
Ruskin’s first great work was to make proclamations to that 
effect till all the world heard him, and he did it first by sheer 
force of eloquent comment on the works of Turner, and by 
comparison of them with nature. Hecame down on the world 
like Hilkiah, saying, “I have found a book, and that book is 
nature, the outer beauty of God’s works, as this great painter 
or writer, in form and colour, proclaims them, and it 
is no use neglecting them any more.” And it is not 
too much to say that the popular impulse he gave to 
naturalist art has made our national school of art, or 
been the making of it. Nobody cared for it then, 
everybody cares for it now. Painters were despised then, 
they are not despised now. They could not touch any aspira- 
tion or higher or purer wish of the public’s then ; now they can 
and do, like the poets. They find it difficult now, I dare say ; 
but then they never did it at all. The first necessity for pro- 
ducing anything is somebody’s wanting it, and Ruskin first 
taught the public seriously to want good naturalist landscape. 
“This gift of taking pleasure in landscape,” which he spoke of 
as specially his—he managed to impart it to so strong a per- 
sonal following, and in a partial occasional way to so large a 
part of the community, that he quite changed the demand for 
pictures and the aim of the painter. He gave occasion and 
impulse for the higher and more scientific study of painting 
which has succeeded. It has got beyond landscape, no doubt; 
I think perhaps rather too far beyond. But without the public 
taste for pictures which Ruskin inaugurated, there would be 
by this time no English painting at all—everything would be 
French or German, 

The precursors of Turner and their (chiefly water-colour) 
landscapes may be taken along with his earlier contemporaries, 
for he saw nearly the whole thing from end to end. Many 
began with him, as well as he did ; but I should say from 1800 
he began to go steadily ahead, attempting much more and 
doing much more than others. As to Ruskin’s preferring him 
to Claude, he did not prefer him in certain strong points of 
Claude, as his grace of composition and perfect knowledge of 
certain effects. The question was if all landscape art ends with 
Claude’s pretty Italian compositions, which never existed in 
Italy or anywhere else. They are very nice grey, and yellow, 
and live brown—and is there nothing else in nature to paint ? 
They are not very like nature as we see her. And so English 
painters went on painting what they saw instead of trying to 
make Yorkshire and Scotland look like Claude, and as there 
was a great deal of money then invested in old masters (chiefly 
bad copies) the dealers were very angry. But all the home 
school were with Turner and Ruskin. Giving Claude full 
credit, as we ought to do, for having shown the way into 
landscape composition, and allowing him still to be a living 
master in graceful arrangement of masses, and so on, we must 
say what the French, German, and Italian masters all 
agree in, that English naturalist landscape is a valuable 
branch of art, and never could have come into existence 
if English painters had gone on copying him and the 
Dutchman and done nothing else ; which is what the dealers 
and cognoscent? of eighty years ago wanted and expected them 
to do, But you should understand what Professor Ruskin has 
done for you. Omitting all minor gifts and benefits, there is 
the Ruskin School, and there is the progressive or educational 
Turner Collection, besides a great number of drawings by the 
Professor himself, and various collaborateurs and pupils from 
Burne-Jones and Mr. Macdonald’s best work downwards. It 
can’t be less than 15,000/. altogether, and under Mr. Mac- 
donald’s teaching and curatorship that sum ought to produce 
very valuable interest to Oxford art students, whoever they are. 
It is neither my business, nor would it be my pleasure, to go 
into the reasons why a commanding school of landscape art is 
not yet established in Oxford. It ought to be so, and to be so 
soon. It is no use now trying to make out why the higher 
Jandscape school was never put in proper relation to the Art 
Department school still flourishing in the basement of the 
Randolph Galleries. That is a good and effective academy 
under Mr. Price’s management ; but if a way into landscape, 
realistic and ideal, could have been opened to its advanced 
students—if any way could have been found of teaching people 
to enjoy nature by drawing from nature, it would have been a 
great public benefit, and its first masters would certainly have 
become famous ; but at the time, and both before and after, the aim 
of the Departmental Institution was too severely commercial to 
allow its committees to make any concession to Professor 
Ruskin and the study of landscape, and he entertained ideas 
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about the principles and teaching of drawing, especially at 
elementary stages, which the Departmental experts would not 
abide. What they split on I don’t know, or I never could find 
out exactly. It turned in practice on the pupil being allowed 
to measure, so as to test his work as he went on. The Pro- 
fessor said if he worked steadily in this way along a fair suc- 
cession of exercises, he would be able to judge distances so as 
to draw a given curve or actual object well at the end, The 
Department insisted on a system of rectilinear drawing first, by 
which the pupil is enabled to construct a diagram of distances, 
or guiding lines, first, which shall show him all the proper 
points through which to draw a given curve. Having gone 
through both systems, I think one can learn to draw right with 
either, if one sticks to it. ee 

It is another question, and we can’t go into it now, whether 
the Department was right twenty years ago to say (as Professor 
Poynter wrote to me) that their object was not to make artists, 
but to assist the ornamental trades. I thought and said, 
virtually, that you want to assist the ornamental trades by 
making artists; that you can’t have good original designs or 
patterns without artists to do them, whom you must make, and 
that you must make them through study of nature, and not by 
copying other patterns only. Professor Poynter had the best 
of it, anyhow, so I have nothing to answer for. 

Nevertheless, and whoever’s fault it was, I do deeply regret 
that Professor Ruskin is not now at the head of a great 
university and civic school of landscape painting here. Had 
that been, he might have been, if not happy, at least consciously 
effective and peaceful ; he would have been able to work with 
others and yet independently, and have had the chief consola- 
tion of his age, of still doing steady work, and receiving well- 
earned honour from other workers. And England would have 
a school of landscape art founded on real knowledge of what 
nature is, I think that then, as far as such a thing was pos- 
sible, that great secret of enjoying the aspect of nature might 
have been taught or improved in a general way. And I feel 
sure—for experience and truth have taught it me for forty years 
—that landscape, a graphic study of the aspects of nature, is 
the way into art for English people. They follow that line 
genially and heartily, because they like it; they see, they 
admire and copy; they receive what they so delight in, and 
that is the source of original work. Portrait will avail also, I 
am equally sure; but it is not the same thing as storing the 
memory and the associations with the more varied records of 
natural beauty. I am keeping this subject for another lecture I 
have been asked to give on ‘‘ Oxford Landscape,” and I hope to 
set forth there, with examples of my own, what very pleasant 
things we may find for ourselves quite at home and on our 
own beats if we look for them, if we will only, so to speak, pre- 
pare ourselves to seek them. Let me only say that I am con- 
vinced that the maxim of studying art for art’s sake is for artists 
by profession, but that a large class of people are so far artists 
at heart that they may study art for nature’s sake. These 
are what we call amateurs or lovers—of what? First of the 
beautiful things they see. Many such persons, who look hard 
and see intently, are impelled to try to make some record of 
beautiful things they have seen. Such persons have a call to 
enter into art for the sake of nature; they are a great class of 
students, in point of fact, and we may say with truth that 
Ruskin is the head and chief of them all in this generation. 
He has been called an amateur, rather by way of taunt, as if 
he had no skill, as if he could not present anything himself, 
but only abused other men’s work. ‘The specimens I have got 
for you will show that he can do a great deal himself. 


Aygones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAzuitT. 


WINCKELMANN’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR A 
CONNOISSEUR, 


T was well said by Emerson that the appearance of John 
4 Joachim Winckelmann in this world betokened a new era 
in the study of art. He was one cf those men who are said to 
be intoxicated with beauty of form, and who, from the excess of 
their admiration, are unfitted to become painters or sculptors. 
Winckelmann was a born Aesthetiker. In his school and college 
days the study of classic authors seemed as much a pleasure to 
him as if he were hearing his native tongue in a foreign land. 
When poverty compelled him to become a teacher in a school, 
his thoughts were with the Greeks while he was listening to his 
pupils. On Sundays, when he was obliged to attend church 
with them, he used a Homer or other Greek work instead of a 
Prayer-book, With that sort of disposition, it seemed no great 
Sacrifice to Winckelmann when he joined the Church of Rome, 


for he felt that by doing so he obtained a passport to the private 
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galleries of Rome and Italy, where so many treasures of 
ancient art were stored. One writer goes so far as to say that 
Winckelmann would have turned Mahommedan if he received 
a promise that he might explore the site of the Temple of 
Olympia. Ba 

He entered Rome at the end of 1755, in his thirty-eighth 
year. For thirteen years his time was occupied with the 
studies which were necessary for his great work on the history 
of ancient art. He received a pension from Saxony ; rooms in 
the Cancellaria were assigned to him, and an official position 
was conferred upon him. He was able to travel, and generally 
life was made as comfortable as possible to the student. One 
of his friends was the Baron von Stosch, the author of a 
great folio on gems, and who possessed one of the finest 
collections in Italy. Another was the Cardinal Albani, who is 
said to have designed the palace which bears his name, 
although the credit is given to Fontana. But the most intimate 
of Winckelmann’s friends was Raphael Mengs, who was known 
in those days as the ‘German Raphael,” and he bore about as 
much relation to the Italian painter as Klopstock to Milton. 
Mengs must have been serviceable in imparting definiteness to 
Winckelmann’s theories. Mengs also wrote essays about the 
beautiful in art, and the manuscript of one of them is said to 
have been copied by Webb, the Englishman, and put forth as 
his own composition. 

While preparing his aguusn opus, Wincklemann published 
some essays On ancient art. We now give a translation of one 
of the most interesting, but which is known to few students 
in this country. It suggests the principles which guided 
Winckelmann, Instead of the vague expressions which were 
commonly used to express admiration, reasons are given 
for considering a picture or a statue as beautiful. But the 
reader will be able to recognise the value of Winckelmann’s 
thoughts from the essay, which, as he will see, takes the form of 
a friendly epistle :— 

You call yourself a connoisseur, and the first thing you gaze 
at in considering works of art is the workmanship, the delicacy 
of the pencilling, or the polish given by the chisel. It was the 
idea, however, its grandeur or meanness, its dignity, fitness 
or unfitness, that ought first to have been examined ; for 
industry and talents are independent of each other. A piece 
of painting or sculpture cannot, merely on account of its 
having been laboured, claim more merit than a book of 
the same sort. To work curiously, and with unnecessary 
refinements, is as little the mark of a great artist as to 
write pedantically is that of a great author. An image 
anxiously finished, in every minute trifle may be fitly com- 
pared to a treatise crammed with quotations of books that 
perhaps were never read. Remember this, and you will not be 
amazed at the laurel leaves of Bernini's Afollo and Daphie, 
nor at the net held by Adam’s statue of Water at Potsdam. 
You will only be convinced that workmanship is not the 
standard which distinguishes the antique from the modern. 

Be attentive to discover whether an artist had ideas of his 
own, or only copied those of others; whether he knew the 
chief aim of all art, beauty, or blundered through vulgar forms ; 
whether he performed like a man or played only like a child. 

Books may be written and works of art executed at a very 
small expense of ideas. A painter may mechanically paint a 
Madonna and please, and a professor in the same manner may 
write metaphysics to the admiration of a thousand students. 
But would you know whether an artist deserves his name, let 
him invent, let him do the same thing repeatedly ; for as one 
feature may modify a mien, so, by changing the attitude of one 
limb, the artist may give a new hint towards a characteristic 
distinction of two figures in other respects exactly the same, and 
prove himselfa man. Plato, in Raphael’s School of Athens, but 
slightly moves his finger, yet he means enough and infinitely 
more than all Zucchari’s meteors. For as it requires more 
ability to say much in a few words than to do the contrary, and 
as good sense delights rather in things than shows, it follows 
that one single figure may be the theatre of all an artist’s skill ; 
though, by ail that is stale and trivial! the bulk of painters 
would think it as tyrannical to be sometimes confined to two or 
three figures, in great only, as the ephemeral writers of this 
age would grin at the proposal of beginning the world with 
their own private stock, all public hobby-horses laid aside, for 
fine clothes make the beau. It is hence that most young 
artists, enfranchised from their tutor’s care, choose rather to 
make their entrance with some perplexed composition, than 
with one figure strongly fancied and masterly executed. But 
let him who, content to please the few, wants not to earn either 
bread or applause from a gaping mob, let him remember that 
the management of a “little” more or less really distinguishes 
artist from artist; that the truly sensible produces a multi- 
plicity, as well as quickness and delicacy of feelings, whilst the 
dashing quack tickles only feeble senses and callous organs ; 
that he may consequently be great in single figures in the 
smallest compositions, and new and various in repeating things 
the most trite. Here I speak out of the mouth of the ancients - 
this their works teach; and both our writers and painters; 
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would come nearer them, did not the one busy themselves with 
their words only, the other with their proportions. 

In the face of the Apollo Belvedere pride exerts itself 
chiefly in the chin and nether lip; anger in the nostrils ; and 


contempt in the opening mouth: the graces inhabit the rest of - 


his divine head, and unruffled beauty, like the sun, streams 
athwart the passions. In the Laocoon you see bodily pains 
and indignation at undeserved sufferings twist the nose, and 
paternal sympathy dim the eye-balls. Strokes like these are, 
as in Homer, a whole idea in one word ; he only finds them 
who is able to understand them. Take it for ceriain that the 
ancients aimed at expressing much in little— 


Their ore was rich, and seven times purg’d of lead ; 


whereas most moderns, like tradesmen in distress, hang out all 
their wares at once. Homer, by raising all the gods from their 
seats on Apollo’s appearing amongst them, gives a sublimer 
idea than all the learning of Callimachus could furnish. If 
ever a prejudice may be of use, ’tis here; hope largely from 
the ancient works in approaching them, nor fear disappoint- 
ments ; but examine, peruse with cool sedateness and silenced 
passions, lest your disturbed brain find Xenophon flat and 
/Viobe insipid. 

To original ideas we oppose copied, not imitated ones. 
Copying we call the slavish crawling of the hand and eyes 
after a certain model; whereas reasonable imitation just takes 
the hint, in order to work by itself. Domenichino, the painter 
of tenderness, imitated the heads of the pretended Alexander 
at Florence in his S¢. /ohz, and of the (Vode at Rome in a 
picture at Naples, but altered them like a master. On gems 
and coins you may find many a figure of Poussin’s; his 
Solomon is the Macedonian Jupiter. But whatever his imitation 
produced differs from the first idea, as the blossoms of a trans- 
planted tree differ from those that sprung in its native soil. 

Another method of copying is to compile a Madonna from 
Maratta, a St. Joseph from Barocci, other figures from other 
masters, and lump them together in order to make a whole. 
Many such altar-pieces you may find even at Rome, and such 
a painter was the late celebrated Masacci of that city. Copy- 
ing I call, moreover, the following a certain form, without the 
least consciousness of one’s being a blockhead. Such was he 
who, by the command of a certain prince, painted the nuptials 
of Psyche, or, if you will, the Queen of Sheba. ’Twas a pity 
there was no other Psyche to be found but that dangerous one 
of Raphael. Most of the late great statues of the saints in St. 
Peter’s at Rome are of the same stuff—the block at 500 Roman 
crowns from the quarry. 

II. 


The second characteristic of works of art is beauty. The 
highest object of meditation for man is man, and for the artist 
there is none above his own frame. ’Tis by moving your 
senses that he reaches your soul ; and hence the analysis of the 
bodily system has no less difficulties for him than that of the 
human mind for the philosopher. I do not mean the anatomy 
of the muscles, vessels, bones, and their different forms and 
situations ; nor the relative measure of the whole to its parts, 
and vice versa, for the knife, exercise, and patience may teach 
you all these. I mean the analysis of an attribute essential to 
man but’ fluctuating with his frame, allowed by all, miscon- 
strued by many, known by few—the analysis of beauty which 
no definition can explain to him whom heaven hath denied a 
soul for it. Beauty consists in the harmony of the various 
parts of an individual. This is the-philosopher’s stone which 
all artists must search for, though a few only find it; it is 
nonsense to’ him who could not have formed the idea out of 
himself. The line which beauty describes is elliptical, both 
uniform and various ; it is not to be described by a circle, and 
from every point changes its direction. All this is easily said ; 
but to apply it—there is the difficulty. It is not in the power 
of algebra to determine which line, more or less elliptic, forms 
the divers parts of the system into beauty, but the ancients 
knew it. I appeal to their works, from their gods down to 
their vases. The human form allows of no circle, nor has any 
antique vase its profile semicircular. 

After this, should any one desire me to assist him more 
sensibly in his inquiries concerning beauty by setting down 
some rules (a hard task), I would take them from the antique 
models, and in want of these, from the most beautiful people I 
could meet with at the place where I lived. But to instruct I 
would do it in the negative way, of which I shall give some 
instances, confining myself however to the face. 

The form of real beauty has no abrupt or broken parts. 
The ancients made this principle the basis of their youthful 
profile, which is neither linear nor whimsical, though seldom to 
be met with in nature, the growth at least of climates more 
indulgent than ours. It consists in the soft coalescence of the 
brow with the nose. This uniting line so indispensably accom- 
panies beauty that a person wanting it may appear handsome 
full-faced, but mean, nay even ugly, when taken in profile. 
Bernini, that destroyer of art, despised this line when legislator 
of taste, as not finding it in common nature, his only model ; 


and therein was followed by a'l his school. From this same 
principle it necessarily follows that neither chin nor cheeks, 
deep-marked with dimples, can be consistent with true beauty. 
Hence the face of the Wedicean’ Venus is to be degraded from 
the first rank. Her face, I dare say, was taken from some 


celebrated fair one contemporary with the artist. Two other 
Venuses in the garden behind the Farnese are ‘manifestly 
> < i 


portraits. Sees. 

The form of real beauty has neither the projected parts 
obtuse, nor the vaulted one sharp. The eye-bone is magni- 
ficently raised, the chin thoroughly vaulted. Thus the best 
ancients drew ; though, when taste declined amongst them, and 
the arts were trampled on, these parts changed too ; then the 
eye-bone became roundish and obtusely dull, and the chin 
mincingly pretty. Hence we may safely affirm that what they 
call Antinous, in the Belvedere, whose eye-bone is rather 
obtuse, cannot be a work of the highest antiquity, any more 
than the Venus. 

As these remarks are general, they likewise concern the 
features of the face, the form only, There is another charm 
that gives expression and life to forms which we call grace. 

The figure of aman is as susceptible of beauty as that of 
a youth; but as a various one, not the various alone, is 
the Gordian knot, it follows that a youthful figure drawn at 
large, and in the highest possible degree of beauty, is of al} 
problems that can be proposed to the designer the most 
difficult. Every one may convince himself of this. Take the 
most beautiful face in modern painting, and it will go hard but 
you shall know a still more beautiful one in nature. I speak 
thus, after having considered the treasures of Rome and 
Florence. 

If ever an artist was endowed with beauty and deep innate 
feelings for it ; if ever one was versed in the taste and spirit of 
the ancients, ‘twas certainly Raphael: yet are his beauties 
inferior to the most beautiful nature. I know persons more . 
beautiful than his unequalled Madonna in the Palazzo Pitti at 
Florence, or the Alcibiades in his Academy. The Madonna in 
the Christmas Night of Correggio (a piece justly celebrated for 
its chiaro-oscuro) is no sublime idea; still less so is that of 
Maratta at Dresden. Titian’s celebrated Vevws in the Tribuna 
at Florence is common nature. The little heads of Albano 
have an air of beauty, but it is a different thing to express 
beauty in little and in great. To have the theory of navigation, 
and to guide a ship through the ocean, aretwothings. Poussin,, 
who had studied antiquity more than his predecessors, knew 
perfectly well what his shoulders could bear, and never ven- 
tured into the great. 

The Greeks alone seem to have thrown forth beauty, as a 
potter makes his pot. The heads on all the coins of their 
free States have forms above nature, which they owe to the 
line that forms their profile. Would it not be easy to hit that 
line? Yet have all the numismatic compilers deviated from it. 
Might not Raphael, who complained of the scarcity of beauty, 
might not he have recurred to the coins of Syracuse, as the 
best statues, Laocoon alone excepted, were not yet discovered > 
Further than those coins no mortal idea can go. 

I wish my reader an opportunity of seeing the beautiful 
head of a genius in the Villa Borghese, and those images of 
unparalleled beauty, Niobe and her daughters. On the 
western side of the Alps he must be contented with gems and 
pastes. Two of the most beautiful youthful heads are a 
Minerva of Aspasius, now at Vienna, and a Young Hercules in 
the museum of the late Baron Stosch at Florence. 

But let no man who has not formed his taste upon 
antiquity take it into his head to act the connoisseur of beauty ; 
his ideas must bea parcel of whims. Of modern beauties I 
know none that could vie with the Greek Female Dancer of 
Mengs, big as life, painted in crayons on wood for the Marquis 
Croimare at Paris, or with his 4follo Amidst the Muses in the 
Villa Albano, to whom that of Guido in the Aurora, compared, 
is but a mortal. 

All the modern copies of ancient gems give us another 
proof of the decisive authority of beauty in criticisms on works 
of art. Natter has dared to copy that head of Mz7erva men- 
tioned above, in the same size and smaller, but fell short. The 
nose is a hair too big, the chin too flat, and the mouth mean. 
And this is the case of modern imitators in general. What 
can we hope, then, of self-fancied beauties? Conclude not, 
however, from this against the possibility of a perfect imitation 
of antique heads. ’Tis enough to say that it has not yet 
existed. ’Iwas probably the fault of the imitators themselves. 
Natter’s treatise on ancient gems is rather shallow, and what he 
wrought and wrote even on that single branch of engraving, for 
which he was chiefly celebrated, has neither the strength nor 
the ease of genius. 

To this consciousness of inferiority we owe the scarcity of 
modern supposititious gems and coins. Any man of taste may, 
upon comparison, distinguish even the best modern coin from 
the antique original. I speak of the best antiques, for as to the 
lower imperial coins, where the cheat was easier, the artists 
have been liberal enough. Padoano’s stamps for copying 
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antique coins are in the Barberini collection at Rome; and 
those of one Michel, a Frenchman, and false coiner in taste, 
at Florence, in that of the late Baron Stosch. 

III. : 

The third characteristic of works of art is execution, or) 
the sketch being made, the method of finishing. And even 
here we commend good sense above industry. As in judging 
of styles we distinguish the good writer by the clearness, 
fluency, and nervousness of his diction, so in works of art we 
discover the master by the manly strength, freedom, and 
steadiness of his hand. The august contour and easiness of 
mien in the figures of Christ, St. Peter, and the other apostles 
on the right side of the 7ransfiguration, speak the. classic 
hand of Raphael, as.strongly as the smooth, anxious nicety of 
some of Giulio Romano’s figures, on the left, the more wavering 
one of the disciple. : <s j 

Never admire either the marble’s radiant polish or the pic- 
ture’s glossy surface. For that the journeyman sweated ; for 
this the painter vegetated only. Bernini's AfoJ/o is as polished 
as the Afollo of the Belvedere ; and there is much more labour 
hid in one of Trevisani’s Madonnas than in that of Correggio. 
Whenever trusty arms and laborious industry prevail, we defy 
all the ancients. We are not their inferiors even in managing 
porphyry, though a mob of scribblers, with Clarencas in their 
rearguard, deny it. 

Nor, whatever Maffei thinks, did the ancients know a pecu- 
liar method of giving a nicer polish to the figures of their con- 
cave gems (¢#tag/t). Our artists polish as nicely, but statues 
and gems may be detestable for all their polish, as a face may. 
be ugly with the softest skin. : : 

This, however, is not meant to blame a statue for its polish, 
as itis conducive to beauty, though Laocoon informs us that 
the ancients knew the secret of finishing statues merely with 
the chisel. Nor does the cleanness of the pencil on a picture 
want its merit ; yet it ought to be distinguished from enamelled 
tints. A barked statue and a bristly picture are alike absurd. 
Sketch with fire and execute with phlegm. We blame work- 
manship only as it claims the first rank, as in the marbles @ /a 
Bernini and the linen of Scybold and Denner. 

Friend, these instructions may be of use. For as the bulk 
of mankind amuse themselves with the shells of things only, 
your eye may be captivated by polish and glare, as they are the 
most obvious, to put you on your guard against which is lead- 
ing you the first step to true knowledge. For daily observation 
during several years in Italy has taught me how lamentably 
most young travellers are duped by a set of blind leaders. To 
see them skip about in the temple of art and genius, all quite 
sober and cool, puts me in mind of a swarm of new-fledged 
grasshoppers wantoning in the spring. 


The 
StR,—In the 7zmes of the 15th instant a paragraph occurred 


Monument. 


informing the public:—1. That Wren’s Monument, com- 
memorating the fire of London, was open to inspection for the 
first time since September 25, when considerable alarm was 
occasioned by the fall of portions of the Portland stone of 
which it is constructed ; 2. That Messrs. Mowlem, the con- 
tractors, after examining the building from top to bottom, had 
carefully and thoroughly replaced any portions of stone which 
were worn, and had put the whole in perfect order ; 3. That the 
whole had been painted from top to bottom; 4 That the great 
number of visitors clearly proved that the building is still as 
popular as ever. 

I have put the above few words in italics for the purpose of 
asking why, if the stone was put in perfect order by careful 
restoration of the decayed portions, it should have been con- 
sidered necessary to resort to a process so offensive to well- 
established canons of art as the painting over and concealing 
the beautiful stone of which the Monument is constructed— 
Portland oolite—and which some persons assert is the most 
‘durable material that can be used in London, notwithstanding 
the destructive gases of its atmosphere at the present day? 

It is singular that never since the catastrophe occurred has 
the name of an architect been mentioned in all the correspond- 
ence that has taken place as responsible for what was to be 
done, and now for any information that’ is afforded to 
the citizens, the care of one of the most interesting of the 
national monuments has been entrusted to a contractor 
and a painter, without instructions from anyone in whom 
the public would have confidence. Mr. Mowlem and Mr. 
McCormack are first-rate tradesmen, but I make bold to say 
that the beautiful work of Wren should have been placed 
in well-known hands, and that no architect or artist with 
& reputation to lose will venture to sanction what has 


‘new altar for St. 


been done. The unusual reticence observable indicates that 
whoever is responsible has no confidence in its propriety. It 
seems utterly absurd to think for a moment that, with the 
millions of money in daily circulation in this great city, 
parsimony can be the cause and the excuse for this shabby 
treatment of a structure which we are told is evidently “as 
popular as ever,” from the great number of visitors to it on the 
14th inst. 

The painting—bedaubing it should be called in this case— 
shows unmistakably that the perishable nature of the stone is 
well known to those who are really responsible for this unworthy 
proceeding, and it is to be hoped that one of the first acts of 
the London County Council will be to condemn this discreditable 
work, and to order the Monument to be carefully recased with 
stone that is of a well-known durable nature even in London— 
a carboniferous sandstone like that used for the Nelson Monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square (Craigleith), or from Darleydale in 
Derbyshire, or, as it is now so economically worked, with 
everlasting granite. If we look at the granite of the Duke of 


York’s column on Carlton House Terrace, the marks of the © 


workmen’s tools are as evident after some fifty years of 
exposure as on the day it was completed. 

If there is any -architectural object that requires to be 
executed in beautiful material more than another, it is a great 
isolated column like the Monument in question, and in recasing 
it with the beautiful white Kemnay granite, it would be 
paying an honourable tribute to the memory of Sir Christopher 
Wrea, who adorned London with so many beautiful structures, 
—Yours obediently, Ue ise 


Ventilation of Public Buildings. 


SirR,—Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, in your last issue, state 
that they are prepared to guarantee the satisfactory ventilation 
of any building at all times without draught with their auto- 
matic system of ventilation. I would be glad, and 1 am sure 
so would many other of your readers, to know how Messrs. 
Boyle effect this, and perhaps they might be so good as to 
enlighten us a little, if it is not. asking too much of experts to 
divulge their szodus operandi. I am quite at one with your 
correspondents with respect to the evils arising from the use 
of open pipes for ventilation, owing to the down-draughts they 
create, as | am sure all must be who have had any experience 
of them in large public buildings.—I am, yours, &c., 

Brighton : January 22. CSS oF 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibitions of the Royal Society of Painter-Etckhers 
will henceforth be held in the spring of each year, in the 
gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
5A Pall Mall East. : 

Mr. Andrew Gow, AR.A., is engaged on a historical 
composition, representative of an incident in the career of 
Charles I. 

The Exhibition by the Artists’ Society, Aberdeen, closed 
on Saturday, having been fairly well frequented for the seven 
weeks that it was open. 

The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Modern Pictures 
will be opened at Stockport on February 18. Among the 
painters represented will be Messrs. Edward Armitage, John 
B. Burgess, P. H. Calderon, Thomas Sydney Cooper, Thomas 
Faed, Frederick Goodall, John E. Hodgson, Edwin Long, 
H. Stacy Marks, Edward J. Poynter, James Sant, G. F. 
Watts, William F. Yeames, G. H. Boughton, Andrew C Gow, 
Colin Hunter, J. Seymour Lucas, J. MacWhirter, Henry Moore 
Phil Morris, W. B. Richmond, and G. A. Storey. 

The Shropshire Art Scciety, at the annual general 
meeting, held in Shrewsbury, decided to open their Exhibition 
early in the month of June. 

Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of Westminster, have designed a 

Mary’s Catholic Church in Buttermarket 
Street, Warrington. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews has been elected surveyor to 
the Tallow-Chandlers’ Company. 

Mr. J. P. Thomasson, formerly M.P. for Bolton, in addition 
to previous gifts, amounting to 30,000/., to the town, in the 
shape of Board schools, a gymnasium, and Board scholarships, 
has purchased Mere Hall estate, situate in a populous portion 
of the town, which he intends to convert into recreation- 
grounds for the use of the people. The estate is some six acres 
in extent. 

Alterations have been made to the Café Monico, embrac- 
ing the ventilation, which is now carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

A Company has been formed in Arbroath for the purpose 
of purchasing the present Free Inverbrothock Church, with its 
hall, and converting the buildings into public halls, The pro- 
perty was recently bought on behalf of the proposed com- 
pany, and the company Has now been formally constituted. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. FALKINER, Q.C., the Recorder of Dublin, gave a 
judgment on Tuesday by which the responsibilities of con- 
tractors will henceforth be increased. Alderman MErapDg, 
who happens to be High Sheriff of Dublin this year, is the 
head of one of the oldest firms of builders in that city. He 
took the contract for a line of railway which is to join some 
of the termini. It was necessary to take down several houses, 
which were, as is usual, enclosed by hoardings. It happened 
that a brick was thrown over the hoarding, and injured a 
child who was passing. The father claimed 50/. damages 
from Alderman Mrape. It appeared, however, that the 
old bricks had been sold, and the purchasers were removing 
them at their own risk. One of the Alderman’s clerks and 
two of his labourers were present, and on that account the 
Recorder held him responsible. The decree was given 
for only 5/., which Aldeman MeaApE paid. The case should 
have been tested in a higher Court. Assuming that the 
premises were for the time being the property of the builder, 
it is hard to make him liable for what was a “lark” of a 
labourer who-was not in his employment. It will serve as 
a warning to contractors who may have dealings with house- 
breakers, : 


TuHeE Gloucester Town Council have decided to erect 
Municipal Buildings, and it was proposed that the following 
architects should take part in the competition for designs :— 
Mr. Wiiitiam Dawes, Manchester; Messrs. Gites & 
GoucH, Craven Street, London; Messrs. MEpDLAND & 
Son, Gloucester ; Messrs. Verity & Hunt, Regent Street, 
London ; and Messrs. WALLER, Son, and Woop, Gloucester. 


- Afterwards it was decided that every architect living in 


Gloucester is to be eligible to compete. The premiums 
are to be 1oo/, 50/, and 30/7, The Municipal Buildings 
Committee are to submit the instruction to the Council 
for approval. Let us hope there will be a more satisfactory 
issue to the competition than was obtained with the designs 
for the Gloucester Baths, 


Tue electric light having been found to act efficiently in 
that part of the Luxembourg where the senators meet, it is 
proposed to introduce the light also in the Chambre des 
Députés. But, while the light is so largely used in Paris, 
the authorities of the Louvre have apprehensions about its 
safety. Machinery used in connection with the lamps in 
the Place du Carrousel has for some time existed in the 
lower part of one of the pavilions adjoining the Louvre. 
The conservators have been speculating about the con- 
sequences of an accident, and have persuaded M. Lockroy 
that the engines are a possible source of danger to the 
collections. In consequence, the lamps will henceforth be 
worked by machinery in a different station. 


In August 1885 the London School Board appointed 
Mr. ‘I. R. ABLETT permanent instructor in drawing, at a 
salary of 300/. per annum, with travelling expenses, on con- 
dition that he gave time equivalent to three days a week to 
the service of the Board. Mr, Asierr resigned in January 
1888, and the question of appointing a successor has been 
in abeyance till the present time, partly owing to the fact 
that the special committee on the subjects and modes 
of instruction had the question under consideration, and 
partly owing to a notice of motion proposing that the 
vacancy in the drawing instructorship should not be filled 
up. The motion was rejected. The School Management 
Committee now recommend that an instructor should be 
appointed who will give his whole time to the Board, But 
it is proposed that his salary is to be barely more than 
was given before for one-half that time, viz., 300/. per 
annum at first, and an annual increase of 5/. until 
the salary reaches 350/. It can hardly be expected 
that an efficient master will be obtained for that 
sum.  Jesides, a change is contemplated in the 
arrangements for the teaching of drawing, and at such a 
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time it would be well to have the services of a skilful 
inspector. It is proposed to ask the Science and Art 
Department to combine drawing with. geometry and 
measurements. The special committee of the Board think 
that the combination would be more useful to the boys 
as a preparation for manual work than freehand drawing 
According to a statement adopted by the com- 
mittee nine-tenths of the artisans—presumably those con- 
nected with building—in England cannot understand the 
plans and elevations of a building, and are obliged to rely 
on the explanations of a foreman. It is believed that 
enough skill in the combined drawing can be acquired by 
the pupils in a year and a half, 


Tue funeral of ALEXANDRE CABANEL on Saturday last 
was conducted with the ceremonial which was fitting for a 
painter who held so prominent a position. It was esti- 
mated that about two thousand persons joined in the funeral 
procession, and many among them had been pupils of the 
late artist. Prominent were CaBaAnet’s fellow members of 
the Institut, and an address was delivered in their name 
by the Vicomte DrELasorpr. There were also addresses 
by MM. Larroumet, of the Fine Arts Department, 
PauLt Dusolis, GUILLAUME, BOUGUEREAU, HUMBERT, and 
Fouquier. M. Porrarts, the Director of the Brussels 
Academy, travelled to Paris to pay respect to the remains of 
an attached friend. The coffin was conveyed to Mont- 
pellier, the birthplace of the painter, and which enabled him 
to become a student in Paris, In the official biographies 
M. CapaNeEt was described as a ‘‘ Premier Grand Prix de 
Rome” in 1845. But it appears that was only admissible 
by courtesy. In the competition the first prize fell to Lton 
BENOUVILLE, and the second to CapaNeEt. Probably there 
was no great difference between them. Some years after- 
wards AsouT considered the two artists to be on the same 
level, and the equality was likely to have been marked also 
in their student days. The Secretary of the Academy of Fine 
Arts took pity on CABANEL, and through his intercession 
the young painter was sent to Rome. 


Wuart English church has the largest area? According to. 
Lord GRIMTHORPE’S measurements, St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Great Yarmouth, contains 23,265 square feet, an area which 
was supposed to be in excessof other churches, Mr. WEBSTER 
has discovered that St. Michael’s, Coventry, where he is 
engaged as clerk of works, has a superficial area of 
22,758 feet, and if the two porches and vestries are 
included the area becomes 24,015 square feet, or 750 feet 
more than St. Nicholas’s, Yarmouth. 


THERE is another veering of the political whims in the 
course of the reconstruction of the Opéra Comique in 
Paris. After a firm decision that not a sou was to be 
granted towards the expenses of a competition for designs, 
another, equally strong, is arrived at, and a sum of 
30,000 francs is proposed to be paid in premiums. Never 
was there a competition with so much shilly-shallying. 
According to the latest arrangements designs must be sent 
in to the Fine Arts Administration within three months. . 
An exhibition of the designs will afterwards be held, and 
when one is selected no time will be lost before commenc- 
ing the works. If any English architect proposed to take 
part in the competition we might say more about the 
uncertainty of the affair; but, as the competition is to be 
restricted to Frenchmen, we must leave them to be their 
own protectors. 


THe seven millions of francs which, with interest, 
represents the amount of money received out of the sale of 
the Crown diamonds of France, will, if M. Lockroy’s 
proposals be accepted, be mainly applied to the promotion 
of industrial art and technical education. The Minister 
proposes to subscribe two millions towards the erection of 
the new Museum of Decorative Art, which is on the tapis 
for at least ten”years ; two millions would be given to aid in 
forming a fund for the enrichment of museums, and two 
millions for the apprenticeship schools. The remaining — 
million is to be a contribution to one of the societies for 
self-help, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE attempts which are being made to improve archi- 
tectural education seem to be interpreted by the 
publishers as relating mainly to the scientific side of the 
profession. In consequence they bring out books on con- 
struction in preference to books on design. Indeed, it 
might be supposed that the boundary between engineering 
and architecture is broken down, and all that is needed 
henceforth in a building is that it will stand and can be 
guaranteed as safe by some sanitary inspector. Publishers 
are generally credited with being susceptible to all changes 
in opinion, and when they are found ignoring art, we may 
assume they represent the mind of the public. Our business 
at present is, however, to notice a few of their recent books. 
The appearance of the first volume of a work on 
‘Graphics ; or, the Art of Calculating by Drawing Lines,” by 
Professor Rosert H. Situ, of the Mason College (Lonc- 
MANS, GREEN & Co.), is a sign of the times which must give 
satisfaction to all observers of the progress of technical 
training. It indicates that the sort of education which is 
obtainable in the new industrial schools is not of the empiric 
kind. Professor SMITH is not the first writer who has treated 
on “Graphics,” for there are several books in English on the 
subject, but in none of them is there so near an approach 
to scientific exposition. The art has now advanced so far 
as to need a nomenclature of its own, partly in words such 
as vector, locor, rotor, &c., partly in signs which are more 
expressive, and a glossary is accordingly prefixed to the 
treatise. In the first volume there are chapters on the 
relations between graphics and arithmetic, algebra, trigo- 
nometry, mechanics, and the applications to framed, linked, 
and solid static structures. An atlas of clearly-engraved 
diegrams accompanies the volume. The first part, accord- 
ing to the author, is analytic, and the second part, which is 


to be published at an early date, will be synthetic, ‘‘and- 


aim more at the design of structures and machines.” 

We need not say that the graphic mode of calculation 
is a discovery of our times. And yet the principle may be 
held to be as old as the parallelogram of forces. The 
representation of the phenomenon of force by lines of a 
certain length, arranged according to the directions of the 
force, can now be seen to be suggestive of a combination 
of arithmetic and geometry through the medium of lines, 
When the old geometers spoke of a point if set in motion 
in one direction producing a line of a corresponding kind, 
and said that the motion of a geometric line could produce 
a geometric surface, they were also approaching a notion of 
graphics. But the system probably arose from something 
less theoretical. If an indicator diagram of a steam-engine 
did not strike observers with the connection that could 
subsist between lines and forces, it could hardly fail to be 
marked as soon as lattice bridges came into general use. 
No one has done more to explain the applicability of 
graphics to construction than the late R. H. Bow, of Edin- 
burgh. It will be found that his suggestions or illustrations 
almost invariably are adaptations of the principle of the 
truss, including, of course, varieties of lattice girders. The 
fact of having to meet pressures that were not acting per- 
pendicularly, and against which resistances had to be con- 
centrated at certain points, made a truss bridge become, 
as it were, an exponent of the direction and strength of 
compression and extension. A plate girder in comparison 
looked almost unscientific, for it did not reveal the relation 
between means and end any more than a balk of timber. 
The most advanced construction can only be in the form 
of a frame, which is kept restrained from motion in the 
weakest parts, the joints, by the expedients of the de- 
signer, and when a solid structure becomes a necessity 
the frame principle cannot be set aside in computing the 
resistance. 

Professor SmirH’s book explains how ideal frames can 
be constructed and made to suggest the conditions which 
the proposed structure must answer. His book bears signs 
not only of knowledge of his subject, but of practice in 
exposition of what is abstruse. As the paragraphs are linked 
together, and have reference to the engraved diagrams, 
besides being, when necessary, in part made up | with 
symbols which speak only to the initiated, it is impossible 
to suggest the character of the treatise by an extract as by 
an abstract. A few lines may, however, be given which will 


denote how the principle of the frame becomes applicable 
to structures with which it may appear to have nothing in 
common :— 


Exteraal load is simply one aspect of a stress action between the 
structure under investigation and its material surroundings. Suppose 
it to be the supporting force exerted by a pieron abridge. Then this is 
only one aspect of the compression stress in the pier. he pier acts as 
a strut between the bridge and the earth ; it is a link connecting the 
bridge with the rest of the material world outside the bridge. At one 
end this link has its abutment on the earth; at the other end it abuts 
against the bridge. It is therefore to be properly called an external or 
outside link, i.e., outside the structure under investigation. As the line 
of pressure through a pier does not always, or generally, coincide with 
the geometrical axis of the pier, it may frequently be preferable to call 
it an ‘‘ outside link-line” rather than ‘‘ outside link,” meaning thereby 
that it is the force centre-line, or the centre-line of the force through 
the outside link ; but when no ambiguity arises, the shorter phrase 
may be legitimately used. The links belonging to the structure 
itself will be called, in contradistinction to these, ‘‘inside’”’ or 
‘internal links,’ this designation zzcluding the peripheral or boun- 
dary links which separate the inside from the outside ‘‘ pens.” 

When the ‘“‘external force ”’ is due simply to the weight of a mass 
resting on or hanging from the structure, there is no material link, 
such as a pier, communicating the stress between the structure and the 
outside material world. The stress bond in this cise is the attractive 
force of gravity between the loading mass and the earth. But whether 
we consider this attractive force to be exerted across absolute empty 
space, or to be a real active stress existent in that portion of the sub- 
stance of the radiant energy-carrying ether lying between the attracting 
masses, we may take this space intervening between the earth and the 
heavy load as representing an outside link along which the external. 
stress is transmitted, the line in which the weight acts being the centre 
line of the external stress, When this weight-load is applied to the 
under side of a structure, this imazinary or representative external 
link will lie whoily outside the structure, and will be a tie-bar. When 
the load is applied to the upper bouadary of the structure, the direct 
external weight-link to the earth would pass downwards through the 
structure, thereby confusing the spaces into which the link-lines divide: 
the whole diagram. It is important to have all the external link-lines 
lying clear of and outside the structure. In this case, therefore, it is 
best to adopt an artificial convention, and imagine the weight to be 
due to a compressive stress through an outside lin’ (a strut) lying 
above the structure. This ou'side strut must be supposed to have its 
abutment at its upper end, against an arc’ built up from the earth and 
over the structure. 


There are many students who desire to be competent to- 
design girders, roofs, &c., but who are afraid to commence 
with any systematic course of instruction that will occupy 
much time. For men of that class, the small books by Mr. 
Henry ADAMS will be found desirable. ‘The author, being 
an engineer of varied experience and a zealous teacher, is 
able to introduce such information as is essential to the 
designer, and by keeping steadily to examples that are 
likely to occur in practice, he prepares the way for office 
work. Mr. Apams’s books will of course aid students who 
are preparing for examinations, but they are adapted for a 
more general professional use, and deserve to find a place: 
in architects’ libraries. The books are obtainable from the 
author, at 60 Queen Victoria Street. 

It will hardly be denied that only a minority of those 
who make use of the word ‘“‘geometry” are aware that it 
means land surveying, for as long as foreign words are 
naturalised without undergoing any change—such as the 
Germans imposed when they made geometry become 
Erdmesskunst—we must expect words will not retain their 
original significations. Surveying is one of the oldest 
applications of science, but the respect which at one time. 
was the meed of its professors came to an end when it was 
seen that private soldiers receiving a few pence a day could 
find areas and draw a plan equally well with the specialists. 
After the Ordnance Survey a rustic would no longer be 
amazed at the power of a schoolmaster to discover the 
number of acres ina field. It suggests that the surveyor’s. 
occupation is gone in this country, at least, when we find 
Mr. UsiLu describing his volume on “ Practical Surveying ” 
(Crossy Lockwoop & Son) as “a text-book for students. 
preparing for examinations, or for survey work in the 
colonies.” But as anyone who can survey is not restricted 
to one place, the book is universally applicable. It is the 
latest treatise in the English language on surveyinz, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that the student will find it a 
better guide than any of its predecessors. Mr. UsILt writes. 
as if a pupil were beside him, and as if trying to remove the 
difficulties in a special case. He makes no assumptions, 
except that the student is likely to be very ignorant and 
that the simplest things need explanation. On the other 
hand, he does not hesitate about giving hints which could © 
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only be derived from his own experience, and which might 


be supposed to be aids to rivals. 

Surveying is treated in a wider sense than was formerly 
recognised, and includes practice not only with the theo- 
dolite and level as well as with the chain, but with the 
instruments which have recently come into use. Any one 
who had mastered the book would be able after a little 
practice not only to prepare plans and sections for a line of 
railway, but also to set out the line for construction, in- 
cluding of course the curves. All other duties of the 
surveyor would be no less easy. Many of the old survey- 
ing books were written by schoolmasters, and the obstacles 
which are presented in a piece of country or in a town were 
hardly noticed, hence the utility of the directions was soon 
discounted by the student. In Mr. Usitw’s book there is a 
recognition of difficulties which must be encountered, and 
suggestions are given about contrivances and dodges 
through which they become of no account. Thus in the 
chapter on town surveying the student is advised first to get 
a skeleton map and to mark his chief lines on it, and to fix 
stations if he can by the aid of hydrants or sewer venti- 
lators, and, if they do not exist, to employ iron spikes 
driven into the pavement. It is explained how lines can be 
obtained and tied even in crooked streets. Thus in 
Leatherhead, although the longest base line obtainable in 
the town was only 1,250 feet, a much longer line could be 
found partly outside the town, which made up for the 
deficiency of the first, and between the two the inner lines 
were enabled to be laid down accurately. The book is 
more largely illustrated than is usual, and nothing is left 
undone that can contribute to make the instructions easily 
understood. Mr. UsILw’s treatise deserves to be recog- 
nised as the first book which should be put in the hands of 
a pupil of civil engineering, and every gentleman of educa- 
tion who sets out for the colonies would find it well to have 
a copy, for the simplest surveying instruments can be 
utilised by its aid. 

Two manuals, mainly for the use of apprentices in the 
building trades, have been published. Mr. BurRELL’s 
‘Elementary Building Construction and Drawing ” (Lonc- 
MANS, GREEN & Co.) is, according to the preface, ‘‘com- 
piled from notes of lectures delivered to the day students 
of the People’s Palace Technical School,” and is intended 
to aid candidates for the examinations in Elementary 
Building Construction. Exercises are given after the 
chapters, which are good tests. The diagrams are in 
workmanlike style, and have the advantage of figured 
dimensions. 

The “Building Construction and Drawing,” by Mr. 
C. F. Mrrcuett (B. T. Barsrorp), is alike in purpose as 
in title with the book just mentioned, but the price is higher. 
It will also be a great help to the students who are ambitious 
to obtain a Department certificate. 

Drawing and surveying cannot be accomplished without 
suitable instruments. As a guide to purchasers and to 
novices, nothing can be better than Mr. W. F. STANLEY’s 
treatise, of which a new edition has appeared. The author 
has introduced more improvements than any other maker 
of his time, but he does not puff his own instruments. The 
book will save students from bad investments. 

Another student’s book, but not scientific in the ordi- 
nary sense, is the “‘ Manual of Decorative Composition,” by 
M. Henri Mavevx (J. S. Virtue & Co., Limited). The 
original is a part of one of the most useful series of modern 
hooks, and if the translator kept closer to the French, and 
marked his departures from it, he would be doing useful 
work, Nowadays, when everybody knows something of 
foreign languages, the difficulty of making a translation that 
will convey to strangers the ideas of the writer is under- 
valued. The numerous illustrations, however, make up to 
some extent for the deficiencies of the text. 

The folio volume, “Oxford Illustrated,” by JoHN 
FULLEYLOVE, R.I., with notes by T. H. Warp, MLA. 
(The Fine Art Society, Limited), might have become a 
national work, which would have interest in India or New 
Zealand no less than in the university city, if a better process 
for the reproduction of the plates had been selected. Mr. 
FULLEYLOVE, it is needless to say, is a painter who is com- 
petent to represent architecture. Anyone who saw his 

painting, Magdalen College from the Bridge, in the Royal 
Institute, must have anticipated that his book on Oxford 
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would satisfy all lovers of that fascinating city, which some- 
how never seems to be entirely material, for it recalls one’s 
dreams. Unfortunately, the plates have qualities which 
nobody associates with Oxford. Even the German Huser 
could not help being struck with the charms of the place. 
The general impression at a distance and on nearer ac- 
quaintance is, he says, entirely different from that of any 
of the Medizval towns ; the outlines are less sharp and 
irregular, whilst a softness and repose reign instead. 
He believes it is only in paintings by Poussin or CLAUDE 
that anything is to be found which can be compared 
with Oxford when seen under favourable conditions of 
light. There is nothing far-fetched in what HUvBEr says, 
and his words hardly express the admiration which is gene- 
rally felt for Oxford. In the plates there is no correspond- 
ence with the recollections of a lover of the city. The out- 
lines are sufficiently accurate, and are given with spirit ; we 
can see there was vigour in the massing, but everything is 
reproduced in a hard, mechanic way, which is not artistic and 
which is not like Oxford. Distance is ignored ; there is noe 
gradation, background and foreground are equally em- 
phatic, or if there is a difference it is in the indistinctness of 
the distance. The original sketches could not have had 
those defects, which we must assume are owing to the pro- 
cess. Yet, strange to say, Mr. Warp, who appears to know 
something of Oxford, does not hesitate to declare that the 
plates are “reproductions as exact as it is possible to make 
them.” Would Mr. FULLEYLOVE agree with that opinion? 
The volume contains thirty plates, all taken from excellent 
points of view, and under more favourable conditions the 
series must have suggested some of the picturesque parts 
of Oxford. The notes by Mr. Warp convey what plates 
cannot reveal, and his severity against architects may be 
overlooked, for Mr. RusKIN has set a precedent. 


HELSINGFORS IN FINLAND. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


F all places on this earth, Finland seems the most 
() out of the way to the majority of Englishmen. 
One may go far in quest of information about Finland and 
the Finns, and the chances are, that with the exception of 
some people in Hull and Newcastle, nobody will be found 
who knows anything of the country or its inhabitants. If 
we take up a book on geography, it will no doubt assert 
that Finland is an extremely cold country, mostly covered 
with forest and lakes, and that the inhabitants are a small 
race that live in wood huts in a semi-uncultured manner. 
But any one who will venture northwards will be astonished 
upon arriving to find everything the very contrary to what 
was believed. 

The chief city, Helsingfors, is now growing a handsome 
place, with fine open spaces and stylish buildings. The 
inhabitants are smart-looking. A few years ago the con- 
dition of things was different indeed. The large lofty 
cathedral which was erected early in the century stood high 
above all other houses, and looked absurdly out of place 
amongst the number of small wooden houses in the vicinity. 
The chief street—the Esplanade, as it was called—was 
lined with small one-storey buildings of the same kind. 
There were, indeed, a few Russian shops, to get into which 
one had to climb some nasty dirty wooden stairs, so badly 
built. that there was difficulty in opening the door, The 
shopkeeper used to stand in the doorway, white with flour, 
and from the shop there came a very conspicuous odour of 
salt herring and Russian leather, a most vile stuff when in 
its raw natural state, although so much admired in small 
quantities. There were two or three drapers’ shops with 
small low windows and no show, except some second-rate 
ties and home-made linen. 

The whole place showed itself, in fact, to be an in- 
considerable little out-of-the-way hole. During the last ten 
or fifteen years a change for the better has taken place ; in 
fact, an old inhabitant would hardly recognise Helsingfors. 
Instead of the wooden huts we now see stately buildings, 
and some of them are worthy to stand in any city in 
Europe. The Russian shops have had to move out of the 
way with all their inodorous wares, and are supplanted 
by commercial establishments of a western and modern 
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kind. By degrees the wooden palings of the Esplanade 
were removed and iron railings are substituted ; and, to 
further improve the place, a statue of a national poet was 
erected. ‘The large church before mentioned has thus got 
into more suitable company, such as the new National 
Bank, and the new “ Somerset House” of Finland, so that 
it now no more looks in any way out of place. There 1s 
one thing remaining to complete the change and that is the 
streets, for they are most uncomfortable. One would 
think that in a place where wood is so abundant, wood- 
paving would be most appropriate. This seems, however, 
not to be the case, for up to the present it has not been 
adopted; instead, the streets are paved with round pebbles, 
about the size of a small fist, which cause pain to all who 
drive over them. The cabs consist of small droskies, with 
just enough room for one man and a half, beside the cabby 
himself, who, when well up in his work, gets so excited 
that he very nearly Jeans back upon his fare every time he 
gives his horse a jerk, a thing he does, on an average, 
about twice a second, much to the inconvenience of the 
horse. 

The large extent to which the building trade has been 
carried on reveals many points of interest. The style of 
architecture is mostly Grecian, which gives a more or less 
stiff appearance. Large pillarsin uniform white colour, with 
the rest of the building without any relief, are bound to 
give this result. Lately the Renaissance style has come 
more and more in vogue, and has considerably added to the 
pleasing view of the streets. The architects who have had 
the drawings of these buildings in hand are mostly 
Finlanders, who have studied abroad, principally in 
Germany. Shops, offices, theatres, &c., are plainly German. 
The principal architect is Herr Hojer, who has done a 
great deal for the town. ‘The fees for architectural work are 
not heavy. 

Building material is largely taken from abroad, especially 
iron, glass, &c,_ It is not, however, quite as much brought 
from England as one might have expected, and this is 
nearly entirely due to English manufacturers themselves. 
As long as they do not care about pushing their goods, they 
cannot expect consumers to go too much out of their way 
to look them up. The heavy customs’ duties weigh upon 
builders, In some cases as much as 50 per cent. on cost 
price is charged. Wood is, of course, cheap, although not 
so cheap as one might imagine. Doors are sold at 7s. 6d. and 
ros. each, and the charge for mouldings, say 2 inches by 
7 inches, would be about 1d. per foot. Bricks are sold at 
about 2/ per thousand. ‘Taking all in all, a large-sized 
Government house would be calculated to cost about 50,000/, 
inclusive, = 

The modern Northern cities present a very different 
appearance to the middle-aged towns, with their crooked, 
narrow streets of old-fashioned houses, discoloured with 
age, that really seem as out of place as old folks at a children’s 
gathering. - There is, however, something homely in these 
old cosy-looking places, which we have to search for in long, 
straight thoroughfares, so stiff that they seem far more 
inclined to ignore you than to bid you a welcome. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART, 


HE annual meeting of the Manchester School of Art was 

held on Wednesday in last week. 

The report of the Council for the last year stated that on no 
occasion in the past had the language of congratulaticn in 
regard to the school been better deserved than the present. 
There could be no doubt that so admirable an esfrit de corps 
never before pervaded the school, and that a most praise- 
worthy enthusiasm and devotion to work had been infused into 
it by the persistent care and attention of the head-master, Mr. 
Willis, and his able staff of assistants. Indeed, when gauged 
by the Government examinations, medals, prizes, and reports, 
it was evident that no other school in the kingdom was now 
doing more or better work than the Manchester school. It 
was in the highest degree satisfactory to find that a greater 
number of ‘‘ national prizes” had been awarded than in any 
previous year. Moreover the proportion of the Government 
grant awarded on “results” had increased to 683/—a sum 
exceeding by 1oo/. the highest amount ever gained by the 
school, The school also stood in a higher position than in 
previous years as to national awards. The modelling class was 


making excellent progress, A class for wood-carving had been | 
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established, and it was hoped that others would follow. The 
works of many students were sought by various manufacturers, 
and a practical effort had been made in another direction—an im- 
portant piece of sgraffito decoration (a design in one coat of plaster 
cut through to a ground of another colour) had been executed 
on the exterior of a building in a chief Manchester thoroughfare 
by one of the students. The same student had since been 
engaged to decorate the interior of a church with figure sub- 
jects in this material. Another student had in hand a scheme 
for the decoration of a large recreation-hall, and others had 
been employed in lithographic work, paper and textile designs, 
&c.; while terra-cotta work designed by students was now 
being manufactured for the market. Bronze figure medallions 
and capitals for an ‘important monumental work had been cast 
in Manchester from models executed in the school. 

Mr. J. Murgatroyd, chairman of the Council, moved the 
adoption of the report and statement of accounts, and took 
occasion to plead for a more generous support of the school by 
the Manchester public. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., distributed the prizes, and 
afterwards delivered an address. Dealing with the present 
position of English art, he asked was it to be believed that 
there was less talent among us than among our neighbours, or 
that our intellectual faculties were inferior to those of past 
generations in other countries. He thought not. But we must 
admit how vastly circumstances had changed around and 
among us. There was the desire just now—a good deal of 
desire—for what was beautiful, and never had the English 
school stood so high as now; never had it been more various 
in the nature of its gifts, or more in earnest according to its 
lights. And yet—that inevitable yet—it was not national. The © 
artist, he meant of course he who practised art, was not in 
touch with the public. The more serious he was the less he 
was in touch, for to be greatest he must be most contemplative, 
and the public hated contemplation. To be greatest he must 
be lonely, and the public hated loneliness. The educated 
public, not the masses, had heretofore ever guided art. The 
masses accepted what was told them was to be accepted. Not 
so now. Educated men who once cherished, upheld, and 
knew what good art was, were now content to sink their indi- 
viduality, taste, and judgment, and be content with buying’ 
what a famous picture dealer told them ought to be bought. 
The picture dealer was not an unselfish quantity in these 
transactions ; he sold what would bring him the largest profit— 
and not unnaturally. But his judgment had no permanent 
value, it was but momentary, fashionable, transitory. His 
opinion was of no value, except in regard to the monetary 
value which he had created for his own purposes. And yet, as 
things were, art could not afford to get rid of the middleman. 
Nor, while the purely commercial elements of this condition of 
things were excessive, could we wonder. But there were ways 
by which we might attempt to arrest the way of mere 
money interest, and fortify the precincts of artistic interests 
against merely commercial influences. The Royal Academy 
might be appealed to to advise when civic adornments, 
of plate, of chains of office, and other ornaments of 
State were required by cities and corporations. Even if 
the advice could not turn out the ideal best, yet probably 
we could be saved from earning in the future such just 
criticisms as were those of Sir Frederick Leighton at Liver- 
pool upon the civic plate of Great Britain. All of us must 
desire the development of individualism, but on the bases 
of modern civilisation and governed by new conditions. But 
we had much to learn and to unlearn before this took place. ~ 
We had to accept the aristocracy of taste before we could 
welcome a democratic teaching, and we must ask for lessons 
yet for a long time from the sources which had acquired the 
volume of the power through many unknown ramifications to 
which we were indeed strangers. There were unfortunately 
only too many conditions now present to us moderns which 
militated against rapid strides towards a love for beauty. Past 
history told us of some of them, while present daily experience 
insisted with increasingly recurrent strength upon others. 
The excessive movements of the Reformation, seeking to rid 
society of moral abuses, ruthlessly tore away all zesthetic aids 
from religious worship. The extended and extending litera- 
ture, falling within the reach of most men, crushed out the 
power graphic art once had as an almost exclusive power. 
This advancement (for advancement it was undoubtedly for the 
good of all) given by literature to the development of man’s 
individual faculty of imagination had trodden on the heels of 
the painter’s mission, and had taken the story out of his hands 
to some extent, and undoubtedly his exclusive power had 
thereby been weakened. Such an accumulation of examples 
of architectural art, of sculpture, and of painting was now pre- 
sented to us through museums in our own as well as in other 
countries, and photographs of nearly everything noteworthy in 
art were so easily acquired, that the same need for artistic 
creations did not appear to exist now as formerly. Machinery 
could viciously, cruelly, in its cold revolutions, reproduce 
thousands of enormities per week, These passed like lightning 
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over the whole country by the iron roads we had made 
for commerce, and which, as they were used, like all 
human inventions, had alike the advantages and hindrances 
for the highest progress of: mankind. But what a power in 
machinery was lost when we thought that if only one out of 
the millions of reproductions it disseminated through the 
country were of sterling merit, how great might be the good of 
it. Deeper than any of the losses we deplored, or the unknown 
advantages we had gained by change of faith, alterations of 
motive, and facilities of locomotion—deeper than these, and 
more touchingly cruel, was that those who rose from poverty to 
wealth were selfishly forgetful of an atmosphere and of its sur- 
roundings which were once their own. Did the miserable 
atmosphere which was exploded from the furnaces of wealthy 
manufacturers contribute to further the idea of democracy? 
Was it for the many this veiling of the sun—wilful veiling of 
that light which in our northern lands should be so precious? 


Was it for the esthetic culture about which in a kind of half- | 


heartedness we fashed ourselves so much, as though with a 
bad conscience, that all the centres of activity, our cities, where 
the most lively intelligence was rife, were on the brightest 
summer day obscured, deadened, and dulled of all free light and 
air? In London, the first and most degraded in respect of its 
hideous blackness, why talk of art? What chances did that 
great metropolis of wealth, absence of order, absence of 
cleanliness, and waste of money give for art? Exhibitions, 
there are, and many statues, which the smoke of weeks soon 
makes ridiculous, The English had got to clear their cities of 
smoke before they could begin to think that their aspirations 
for the people were about to be fulfilled. We had got to be 
satisfied with less individual wealth, and morereal patriotism, not 
the patriotism which called out valour in the case of danger, but 
that steady loyalty which should ever direct towards the 
greatest good. Depend upon it, vice and all the degradations 
we deplored—even drunkenness and crime—were in some 
measure due to the odious atmosphere of cities—nay, of towns, 
and even of villages. What a victory it would be for Manches- 
ter to accomplish if some of her great wealth were applied to 
the overcoming of a physical difficulty bravely and strongly ; 
what a lesson she would read to London, to Leeds, to Liverpool 
—to England—if she led the van in a worthy enterprise ! 
Then, indeed, could we believe that she at least loved light 
rather than darkness, because her deeds were good, and that at 
least among her rich manufacturers there was the pulse of 
fellow-feeling beating for the poorer and less fortunate of her 
community ; then, at least, could be said that the love of beauty 
had begun—begun in its right place—from the simplest love of 
God’s natural gifts to us. Then Manchester could show the 
way to make her streets noble with decoration, her squares 
with trees, statues, and fountains, and those whose love for all 
had worked these great changes would look no more sadly on 
the bleached, bloodiess faces of the poor, poisoned by noxious 
gases, and starved as much or more through want of light and 
healthy air as by insufficient food. It did not come ill in him 
to say how much all artists had the public taste at heart ; it was 
needless to say so in the face of the yearly—nay, almost 
monthly—loan of their works to provincial towns. And this 
had borne fruit. Our great centres of manufacture had been 
more and more alive to the necessity of art as a public in- 
structor, and, with courage, our town councils had spent money 
disinterestedly and well. In Manchester, had been set a 
good example of decoration ; need he say that the work of Mr. 
- Ford Madox Brown in the town hall did honour to the city, 
and Manchester had done the painter justice in giving him so 
fine a chance of showing his dramatic and artistic faculty. 


THE HAWARA PYRAMID, 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes relates how Mr’ 
i W. M. Flinders Petrie has at last accomplished the 
difficult task which he began last season, in forcing an entrance 
into the sepulchral chamber of the Pyramid of Amenemhat III, 
at Hawara, in the Fayiim. Last year he had tunnelled a passage 
from the north face of the pyramid as far as the stone-casing of 
the central chamber, which proved to be enormously massive, 
and resisted all his efforts. The summer was then so far 
advanced, and the heat had become so overwhelming, that he 
found ‘himself compelled, very reluctantly, to postpone the 
completion of his operations till the present winter. Returning 
to Egypt in November last, Mr. Petrie at once went back to 
Hawara, and began by making trial excavations at various 
points round the base of the pyramid, in the hope of 
discovering the original entrance. Failing in these attempts, 
he decided to call in the assistance of skilled masons 
from Cairo, and quarry down through the roof of the central 
chamber, which he had already reached last season. The 
fact that the roof is 15 feet thick, and that it has taken 
Mr. Petrie’s masons some three weeks to cut a very small 
vertical shaft through it, gives some notion of the massiveness 


of the structure. Once in, the secret of the true entrance- 
passage was disclosed, and the explorer was free to track the 
path by which he might have made his way into the central 
chamber, had he but succeeded in finding the point from which 
it started. That point proves to be outside the pyramid, and 
apparently at some distance from it; so that the tomb of the 
founder may have been entered from the adjoining Labyrinth, 
the site of which was identified last year by Mr. Petrie. This 
may, in fact, be what Herodotus intended to convey when he 
said, “At the corner of the Labyrinth stands a pyramid 
40 fathoms high, with large figures engraved on it, which is 
entered by a subterranean passage” (book ii. chap. 148). Entry 
from a distance, by means of a subterranean passage, is a 
novelty in construction, and has no precedent in any of the 
Ghizeh pyramids (4th dynasty), nor yet in those of the 6th 
dynasty, of which so many were recently opened at Sakkarah. 
This, indeed, is the first time that the plan of a royal tomb of 
the 12th dynasty has been laid open, and it differs very con- 
siderably from the plan observed by the architects of the 
ancient Empire. The Great Pyramid and all the other 
pyramids of the Ghizeh group, the pyramid of Meydim, and the 
Sakkarah pyramids have the entrance passage in the centre of 
the north face of the structure, and at some height from the 
level of the desert ; but the pyramid of Amenemhat III. is 
entered from the south side, and by an opening, not in the 
middle of the side, but at about one-fourth of the distance from 
the south-west corner. It is here that the subterranean 
passage, from whatsoever point conducted, strikes the south 
face of the structure. The ups and downs of the passages in 
the earlier pyramids are not many, and the obstacles placed in 
the way of possible intruders consist chiefly of a series of 
massive granite portcullises, let down from above, after the 
mummy had been deposited in its last resting-place ; but the 
defences of the pyramid of Amenemhat III. are of a different 
kind, and more nearly resemble the baffling turns and windings 
and wells of the rock-cut sepulchre of Seti I. at Thebes, It 
marks, in fact, the transition {rom the Memphite to the Theban 
style of sepulture. “ The passage,” says Mr. Petrie, ‘ does 
not run straight into the chamber, but slopes down northwards 
for some distance. Then a branch passage leads eastwards, 
the main line continuing on, as a blind. The branch passage 
(still going eastward) ends blank, but the issue from it is by a 
large trap-door in the roof. This trap-door opens into an 
upper passage leading north, which presently turns off to the 
west. Here it again ends blank, and another roof-trap gives 
access to another upper passage running further west. This 
passage ends in a well leading to a short passage southwards, 
which ends in another well, now full of water. This well, I 
imagine, must lead to another short passage going eastward, 
whence a last well would ascend into the chamber.” 

The pyramid, as Mr. Petrie feared and expected, has been 
broken into and plundered long ago, probably in the time of 
the Persian rule in Egypt. A forced entrance has been made 
from the second roof-trap into the sepulchral chamber, and 
anything of portable value which that chamber contained has 
of course disappeared. The chamber itself, which is 3 feet deep. 
in water, is all but monolithic, the floor and the four sides, up 
to a height of 6 feet (inside measurement), being hollowed out 
of a single block of sandstone. The dimensions of the chamber 
are 22 feet long by 8 feet wide inside, and Mr. Petrie estimates 
the weight of the block as from one to two hundred tons, One 
course of stone all round supports the roofing slabs, of which 
there are but three. This chamber contains one large and one 
smaller sarcophagus of polished sandstone, both perfectly plain 
and without inscriptions. A projecting plinth decorated with 
panelled ornaments runs round the base of the large 
sarcophagus. The second sarcophagus has been contrived by 
the insertion of a head and a foot slab between the large one 
and the wall, and this has been closed over by a narrow lid. 
There were also two boxes of polished limestone in the 
chamber, decorated round the base with the same panel- 
ling as the large sarcophagus. One of these is broken 
up. A similar kind of stone box, it may be remembered, 
was found in the pyramid of Pepi-Merira (sixth dynasty) 
which was opened some eight or nine years ago. Some 
fragments of alabaster vessels have been recovered from 
the water in the chamber; but these, like the sarcophagi 
and the boxes are uninscribed, with the exception of one 
fragment of an alabaster vase, which bears the name of 
Amenemhat III. The walls, also, as far as Mr. Petrie has 
been able to examine them, are quite plain, thus differing from 
the pyramids of Unas, Pepi, and Teta of the 5th and 6th 
dynasties, which, are lined with religious texts of great value 
and interest. That the great sarcophagus is the sarcophagus 
of Amenemhat III., and that the pyramid is his pyramid, 
admits, however, of no shadow of doubt. In the ruins of the 
two temples adjoining the pyramid Mr. Petrie last year found 
fragments of inscriptions, in which the names and titles of this 
king repeatedly occurred, to say nothing of classic tradition, . 
which has consistently assigned the pyramid ‘‘ at the corner of 
the Labyrinth” to the royal builder of that famous structure,, 
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But for whom was the second, and smaller, sarcophagus con- 
structed? Mr. Petrie suggests that it may have been for 
Amenemhat IV., who was for several years associated with his 
father upon the throne, or for Queen Sebakneferu, who suc- 
ceeded her brother Amenemhat IV. Either conjecture 1s 
probable; but remembering that Diodorus attributes one of 
the Hawara colossi to Amenemhat III. and the other to his 
queen, and that he further states how the revenues derived 
from the fisheries of Lake Mceris were assigned to this royal 
lady “for her perfumes and her toilette,” we are tempted to 
inquire whether a wife so honoured as this tradition implies 
would not have been the more likely occupant of the lesser 
sarcophagus ? : 

Simultaneously with his work on the pyramid, Mr. Petrie 
has also been continuing his excavations in the neighbouring 
cemetery, where he has found many large tombs of the twelfth 
dynasty, and a few inscriptions of that period. Besides the 
usual yield of amulets, beads, &c., he has also found three large 
and quite perfect Greek deeds of the Christian period, beauti- 
fully written on papyrus, and a few more mummies of the same 
types as those exhibited last summer in the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, with panel-portraits laid over the faces ot the dead. 
Mr. Petrie will probably next attack the pyramid of Illahun, 
which, it is supposed, has never been opened. It is, however, 
very unlikely that any pyramid has escaped being plundered 
by either the Persian, Turk, or Arab conquerors of ancient 
times. 


TESSERA. 


Detaching Frescoes from Walls. 

C. L. EASTLAKE. 
YN connection with the subject of movable frescoes, it may 

be observed that the operation of detaching the mere 
painting from the wall, almost independently of the plaster, has 
been often practised with success. Although less immediately 
connected with the present inquiry, it is desirable to make this 
process known, as, in repairing churches and other buildings in 
England, many ancient paintings on plaster have been destroyed 
from ignorance as to the means of removingthem. Mr. Ludwig 
Gruner gives the following account of the mode in which he 
detached some frescoes at Brescia in 1829. The convent of St. 
Eufemia in that city was then undergoing repair, and the 
excellent frescoes it contained, painted by Lattanzio Gambara 
in the sixteenth century, would have been destroyed, when Mr. 
Gruner succeeded with the assistance of some expert Italians 
in removing them from the walls. The mode they adopted 
was first to clean the wall perfectly, then to pass a strong glue 
over the surface, and by this means to fasten a sheet of fine 
calico on it. The calico, after having been rivetted to the irre- 
gularities of the wall, was afterwards covered with glue in like 
manner, and on it was fastened common strong linen. In this 
state heat was applied, which caused the glue even on the 
fresco to sweat through the cloths, and to incorporate the 
whole. After this a third layer of strong cloth was applied on 
a new coat of glue. The whole remained in this state two or 
three days (the time required may vary according to the heat 
of the weather). The superfluous cloth extending beyond the 
painting was now cut off so as to leave a sharp edge; the 
operation of stripping or rolling off the cloth began at the 
corners above and below, till at last the mere weight of the 
cloth and what adhered to it assisted to detach the whole, and 
the wall behind appeared white, while every particle of colour 
remained attached to the cloth. This operation shows that the 
colours in fresco do not penetrate very deeply; the layer. of 
pigment and lime which was detached in this instance was 
extremely thin, the outlines and even the colours of masses 
were visible at the back of the cloth. It is the opinion of 
some of the Munich professors that frescoes thinly painted 
are least liable to change; the example just given, exemplifying 
as it does the practice of a skilful Italian fresco painter, seems 
to confirm this, but in many instances the surface of frescoes 
even by the older masters is solidly painted. To transfer the 
painting again to cloth, in completing the operation above 
described, a stronger glue is used which resists moisture, it 
being necessary to detach the cloths first used by tepid water 
after the back of the painting is fastened to its new bed. The 
frescoes by Paul Veronese in the Morosini Villa, near Castel 
Franco, were removed by Count Balbi of Venice. He fastened 
cloth to the wall with a paste composed of beer and flour, and 
rivetted it to the irregularities of the surface by means of a 
hammer composed of bristles. Several of these works when 
retransferred to canvas were sold in England in 1838. The 
operation of removing frescoes has been performed with success 
in Florence and elsewhere. 


Wren and Freemasonry, 
J. ELMES. 


In 1666 Wren was nominated Deputy Grand Ma:ter under 
Earl Rivers, and distinguished himself above all his pre- 


decessors in legislating for the body at large, and in promoting 
the interests of the lodges under his immediate care. He was 
Master of the St. Paul’s Lodge, which, during the building of 
the cathedral, assembled at the Goose and Gridiron in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and is now the Lodge of Antiquity, acting 
by immemorial prescription, and regularly presided at its meet- 
ings for upwards of eighteen years. During his presidency he 
presented that lodge with three mahogany candlesticks, beauti- 
fully carved, and the trowel and mallet which he used in laying 
the first stone of the cathedral, June 21, 1675, which the 
brethren of that ancient and distinguished lodge still possess 
and duly appreciate. During the building of the City, lodges 
were held by the fraternity in different places and several new 
ones constituted, which were attended by the leading architects 
and the best builders of the day and amateur brethren of the 
mystic craft. In 1674 Earl Rivers resigned his grand-master- 
ship, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was elected to 
the dignified cffice. He left the care of the Grand Lodge and 
the brotherhood to the Deputy Grand Master Wren and his 
Wardens. During the short reign of James II., who 
tolerated no secret societies but the Jesuits, the lodges were 
but thinly attended; but in 1685 Sir Christopher Wren was 
elected Grand Master of the Order, and nominated Gabriel 
Cibber, the sculptor, and Edward Strong, the master mason at 
St. Paul’s and other of the City churches, as Grand Wardens. 
The Society has continued with various degrees of success to 
the present day, particularly under the grand-masterships of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George IV., and his brother, 
the late Duke of Sussex, and lodges under the constitution of 
the Grand Lodge of England are held in every part of the 
habitable globe, as its numerically and annually-increasing lists 
abundantly show. 


Menuments of Militant Ecclesilastics. 
J. G. WALLER. 


The brass to the memory of Sir Peter Legh and lady in 
Winwick Church, Lancashire, is fixed against the east wall of 
a chantry chapel in that church, having been removed from its 
original position on the floor. It consists of two figures, an 
inscription at their feet, an escutcheon of arms above their 
heads, and.around the whole is a fillet with the mortuary 
inscription, having at the corners the symbols of the Evangelists. 
It is, however, to the knight’s figure that our attention is par- 
ticularly required, for there is not another similar example 
extant, nor is it easy to find analogies wherewith to compare 
and illustrate it. He is habited in the complete armour of his 
time, but his head is bare, and exhibits the tonsure of a priest, 
and over his armour he wears the chasuble or vestment used at 
the celebration of the Mass, and consequently the most sacred 
of those used in the Roman Catholic service. On his breast is 
an escutcheon of arms, containing, in the following order, 
“ Haydock, Legh, Ashton, Molyneux, and, parted per fess, 
Croft and Butler.” Now, the point of interest is evidently that 
which presents the twofold insignia of the priest and knight 
in combination, and which would doubtless have afforded room 
for many a learned guess and disquisition but for the inscrip- 
tion at the feet of the figures, which informs us that after the 
decease of Ellen his wife, he was consecrated a priest, and 
died August 11, 1527. It is singular that the other inscription, 
beginning “ Orate pro animabus,” speaks of him only as “ Sir 
Peter Legh, knight.” ; but in legal proceedings, of which many 
appear in the pleadings of the Duchy of Lancaster, he is con- 
stantly styled ‘“‘knight and priest.” The rest of the inscription 
informs us that Ellen his wife was the daughter of Sir John 
Savage, who died May 17, 1491, and was buried at Bewgenett. 
Thus Sir Peter survived her thirty-six years. A transition from 
an active military life to that of holy orders is by no means un- 
common, and in the Middle Ages many a hero terminated his 
life in the cloister. To this latter mode a peculiar value was 
attached—even-to be buried in monastic habits was held of 
singular advantage. Pope Clement V. remitted the fourth part 
of all sins to those buried in the habit of a friar, and this 
popular superstition was loudly denounced by the early refor- 
mers. Conington Church, Huntingdonshire, supplies us with 
the only monument analogous to that of Sir Peter Legh in this 
country. This is a very interesting recumbent effigy of the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It represents the figure 
of a knight in complete armour of chain-mail, over which he 
wears the habit of a monk. His coif of mail peeps from 
beneath his hood, and his hands are covered with mittens of 
the same. This early monument has no inscription to elucidate 
the reason of this combination ; but we may well irnagine that, 
like Sir Peter Legh, the deceased closed his life as a humble 
servant of the Church. If we would seek still further for 
analogies, we must go to the tombs of the Prince-Bishops of 
Germany. The union of the temporal and spiritual! authorities 
in one individual was not unknown to this country, as in the 
case, until very lately, of the bishops of Durham, and many a 
time could the history of border warfare and the Scottish wars 
give proofs of these dignitaries laying aside the cassock for the 
mailed hawberk, and- donning the helmet for the mitre. Nor 
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was it unusual in the Middle Ages to find instances of the 
church militant in those not possessing the united jurisdiction; 
for as late as the battle of Flodden, on the Scottish side, the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, two bishops, and four abbots were 
among the slain. At Baden Baden is a monument to Frederic, 
Bishop of Utrecht, who died in 1517 ; itis of bronze, and re- 
presents the bishop in complete armour, over which he wears a 
cape, and on his head the mitre. There are many in different 
parts of Germany, but this will be sufficient to mention as an 
example. But in these monuments the meaning is of course 
very obvious ; the peculiar jurisdiction before alluded to is 
symbolised upon the monument to their memory in the most 
direct and palpable manner, and in so far they differ materially 
from that of Sir Peter Legh and the effigy at Conington. 


Egyptian Sculpture. 
J. FERGUSSON. 


In Egypt the architectural forms of the colossi group 
admirably with the surrounding objects, and produce a whole- 
ness of design which, though it may be at the expense of the 
sculptor’s art, adds infinitely to the architectural conception. 
Besides, it must be borne in mind that a statue the size of life 
would bave become a pigmy, and have been utterly lost 
among the immensity of their great buildings ; colossi were 
essentially requisite, and in their formation of them I cannot 
but think that the Egyptians showed better taste than those 
who have succeeded them. A Grecian colossus is a magnified 
man, and unless placed on some eminence, or at such a dis- 
tance that it is reduced to something like natural proportions to 
the eye, is, to say the least of it, in very questionable taste, and 
more like the giants and giant-killers introduced into story- 
books to excite the wonder of children than the more legitimate 
means of obtaining a desired effect of sublimity. The archi- 
tectural form of Egyptian statues entirely takes away this 
defect ; they are rigid and formal, but they are also massive and 
solid ; no part in action, no part standing free, and the throne 
on which they sit, and the pillar at the back, add still further to 
the solidity of the mass—they seem built up (if I may use the 
expression) to last for ever, and after four thousand years we are 
more surprised to find them defaced and ruined than we should 
be if they were presented to us whole and intact. Yet with all 
this conventional form and stiffness, the great object for which 
they were executed is never lost sight of or sacrificed, for they 
are all portraits, and, so far as we can judge, striking likenesses, 
and they possess an air of calm and dignified repose which 
gives a sublimity to a portrait-statue that neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans so perfectly attained. This may appear a bold and 
unwarranted assertion to those who are unfamiliar with the 
form of Egyptian art, and have not got over the repulsiveness 
of its strange and unfamiliar form; but to my mind the 
monolithic granite colossus of Rhamses the Great, 60 feet in 
height, in the peristyle of the Rhamession, seated in calm 
majesty among architectural objects of a corresponding size and 
design, and of which he forms a part, is a more sublime con- 
ception than has since been executed in any part of the world, 
as the memorial of a man who was great in life, and who wished 
to convey: to posterity a just appreciation of his power. It is 
not the mere colossus, a man beautiful in form and limb, 
but a king, or, according to the Egyptian conception, a 
demigod. Look at it as we will, no portrait-statue has ever been 
conceived so sublime and godlike—nothing ever executed so 
mechanically great. 


The Mathematical Theory of Beauty. 
T. PURDIE. 


The attempt to establish a science of any kind on mere 
analogy appears to be utterly unphilosophical. More espe- 
cially is it so in regard to a theory of beauty, claiming, as it 
does, mathematical accuracy. But if the evidence afforded by 
the analogy of the senses be valuable, why should the ear be 
exclusively appealed to? If the question is to be settled by 
mere analogy, there are exactly three to one against it, If the 
phenomena connected with hearing favour the theory, those of 
the other senses—taste, smell, and feeling—are againstit. But, 
indeed, our sense of the beauty of form seems to have much 
more in common with the sense of taste than with that of 
hearing. The names are in all languages identical. The 
primary beauty of musical sounds is limited and defined by 
fixed rules ; while the pleasure derived from the beauty of form, 
and the pleasures of the palate, are infinitely diversified, and 
alike incapable of being reduced to rule. If, then, this analo- 
gical reasoning be decisive, if we are to conclude that beauty of 
form can be subjected to unerring rules by which it may 
universally be produced, simply because we find that such is the 
fact in reference to the primary beauty of musical sounds, then 
must we come to the same conclusion regarding taste and smell. 
But no one would expose himself to the ridicule of attempting 
to account, on mathematical principles, for a man partaking 
with equal relish of things sour and sweet, salt and fresh ; for 
his eating animal food with currant jelly one day, and with 
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pickles the next ; or for a European lady preferring the pungent 
odour of aromatic vinegar to assafcetida, while some tribes of 
savages scent the latter with a far keener relish. This is no 
extravagant illustration. I may indeed appear to assume too 
much, when I state my belief that no one would expose him- 
self to the ridicule of so accounting for the pleasures of the 
palate. Ina favourable notice of one of the books connected 
with this theory, I find the suggestion made that its laws may 
be so applied. The scope of the theory indicates as much, and 
it seems necessary for its consistency that these pleasures 
should also come within its range. If the principles of the 
harmonic ratios exercise, as they are said to do, “a controlling 
influence over all the combinations throughout the great system 
of nature,” then the combinations of cookery cannot be left out 
of the category. If the mode in which the various senses act 
be “uniform, and of a mathematical nature,” and our per- 
ception merely the response of our “internal sense” to the 
development of ‘“‘an external mathematical principle,” as it is 
called, a ‘‘ homogeneous principle existing in external nature,” 
then it clearly follows that a man does not relish apple- 
dumpling simply because it is agreeable to his palate—a reason 
which stops all further inquiry—but because sugar, forming an 
angle with its base of 45 degrees, while acidity forms one of 
30 degrees, sour stands to sweet in the ratio of 2 to 3, and the 
variety, being equal to the uniformity, the result is harmony. 
If all our emotions and sensations then be proved to be but the 
response of the “internal sense” to the all-pervading influence 
of the harmonic ratios, we must consider that a new era in 
metaphysical science has been introduced. If our senses are 
but media variously constituted for conveying to the sensorium 
impressions of the same governing law of harmonic ratios, we 
must have our treatises on the “ pre-established harmonies ” of 
the culinary art; our cooks must study, not Meg Dods, but: 
mathematics ; throw all experience to the winds, and proceed 
on ad priori principles to explore the transcendentalism of their 
noble science. But it is not difficult to show that this theory 
could have derived no support from this supposed analogy with 
the musical faculty, although sight and hearing had been the 
only senses which we had been possessed of. 


The Tunnelling of Seleucia, Syria. 


W. H. YATES. 


Having decided on_ fortifying this important locality, 
Seleucus required a port for the protection of his ships ; and 
he knew that a harbour without a backwater to cleanse it would 
speedily fillup. He conceived the idea, therefore, of forming a 
culvert, which served the double purpose of carrying off the 
accumulated waters from the mountain, and of clearing either 
the outer or inner port, as occasion required, by, as we suppose, 
sluice-gates of some kind or other. He then built up a strong 
wall between the upper tunnel and the cliffs which crown the 
hill on which the ancient village stood ; thus effectually closing 
the entrance to the glen or basin in which the waters collected. 
But he left an opening in the centre, which communicated with’ 
a strong conduit, by means of which, and by suitable sluice- 
gates, he could, at pleasure, direct the whole of the water into 
the inner harbour, or into the culvert to the outer port. This 
wall still exists; it is built of large stones, and is in good 
preservation. Of course the sluice-gates are gone, and there is 
an open gap through which the waters pass as formerly; and 
the conduit which supplied the back-water being defective, the 
hill is more or less flooded, as already stated. About fifty yards 
from the western extremity of the great wall, the first or upper 
tunnel begins. It is 142 yards long, 21 feet high, and 21 feet 
wide ; and there is a central channel of from 3 to 4 feet in 
depth and width. The conduit on the left side, before men- 
tioned, is so situated as to insure an abundant supply of water, 
and it passes along both tunnels and the intervening cutting, as 
far as the staircase and bridge, where in consequence of the fall 
of the culvert, it meets the surface of the hill, and was thus 
made to supply the town with water. The cutting between the 
tunnels is 88 yards long, open at the top ; and, according to 
Captain Allen’s survey, a vertical section of it at the upper end 
measures 150 feet, and it gradually declines to 75 feet, where 
the second tunnel commences. The culvert, viewed ‘as a 
work of art, raises the ancients greatly in our estimation ; and, 
if proof were wanting, shows them to have been a people of no 
ordinary capacity. It would be considered a great undertaking 
even in the present day, with all our experience In engineering, 
our scientific attainments, and appliances of gunpowder, steam, 
and machinery. What a work of labour it must have been 
then, at that early period, to excavate a passage of such mag- 
nitude through hard limestone rock for a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile ; indeed, including all the outworks or 
appendages, we may fairly say a good English mile. Both the 
tunnels and cuttings are exquisitely contrived and shaped. 
They could not be better done by any of our modern engineers : 
there is no denying the fact—scientific men who have seen it 
allow it ; and yet this magnificent triumph of human ingenuity 

» is scarcely known to the world, and no use is made of it. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘xe preliminary course of instruction in connection 
with the water-colour class of the Architectural Association 
is being formed, and will be conducted by Mr. WALTER 
Mittarp, The course will consist of six lessons at the 
Architectural Atelier, Regent Buildings, Heddon Street, 


Regent Street, W., on Saturday afternoons from half-past | 


two to four. The fee is only half a guinea, and will be 
payable at the first meeting. Mr. A. Werpon‘ has con- 
sented to undertake the advanced classes. Water-colour 
representations of buildings are older than pen-and-ink 
’ drawings, and, since it is possible to reproduce them, water- 
colours are again in favour. On that account alone the 
classes merit the attention of students who are not forgetful 
of what will be required from them. But that form of art 
has attractions of many kinds which do not require to be 
mentioned. The arrangements made by the Association 
allow of instruction in the art at a most moderate rate. 
Information about the classes can be obtained from Mr, 
W. G. B, Lewis or Mr. T. E. Pryce. 


HitHERTO the expenses of sending pictures by British 
artists to foreign Exhibitions were borne by the Govern- 
ment or by a Royal Commission. In connection with the 
forthcoming Paris Exhibition there is no aid of either kind. 
The artists who care to exhibit must pay all the charges for 
the conveyance of their works to Paris and back again. 
Unfortunately, they cannot expect to find patrons among 
the I'rench people ; but the artists are bound to do some- 
thing in order to sustain the reputation of the art of this 
country. Many of the industrial exhibitors will have to 
lose infinitely larger sums before they are clear of the 
Exhibition. 


Ar the last meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions 
a paper by M. Le Bianr was read, which was descriptive 
of an oratory recently discovered beneath the church of 
SS. John and Paul in Rome. The principal interest lies in 
the ancient frescoes, which are supposed to date from the 
ninth century. The best represents a martyrdom of three 
Christians, one being a woman, who are represented kneel- 
ing in front of the executioner. Their eyes are bandaged 
and their arms bound. According to tradition the martyrs 
are Benepicra, Crispus, and Crispranus, who were slain 
in the reign of Junian. Evidently the church was built in 
order to conserve the oratory, but the existence of the latter 
was forgotten until exhumed by the Padre GrrMANo, 


STILL more interesting to many was the paper by M. 
REVILLOUT relating to a papyrus lately acquired by the 
Louvre, which is found to contain an oration by the Greek 
orator HypErRIDEs, who was the friend of DEMOSTHENES. 
In the treatise of Loncrus (c.xxviii) there is an 
elaborate parallel drawn between the two orators, from 
which it is evident that HyprripEs was the more popular 
speaker. Until now the only discourse attributed to him 
was one against PHILIP, which is placed with the orations 
of DemostHENES. M. ReviLLout’s discovery suggests 
that Loncinus was right, as there is a mist prius manner 
about the speech which we cannot imagine the greatest of 
all orators would care to assume. There is nothing heroic 
about the subject, and, indeed, on that account the speech 
is more interesting, as it throws a light on private life in 
Athens. A sort of vestryman named ATHENOGENES owned 
a perfumer’s shop, which was left in care of a slave while 
the great man was meddling in public affairs. As was 
natural, the slave considered he ought to be proprietor; and 
in order to purchase his liberty he induced an Athenian to 
lend him money, probably with a view to partnership. The 
money-lender, finding the affair was not progressing, 
resolved to purchase shopand slave. The owner declined, 
and refused to recognise the advances to the slaye, which 
found their way to himself, But ina short time one of the 
demi monde of Athens comes to the man and offers to use her 
influence on his behalf with the perfumer. Negotiations begin. 
Eventually a large sum of money is paid to principal and 
agent. an‘ 4 deed is signed by the purchaser, which he does 
not understand, and he becomes possessor of the shop. 


But as was to be expected, the property was mortgaged, 
the creditors swoop down on the new tenant, and he becomes 
a ruined man. Hyperipes heard of the case, and took 
pity on the unlucky speculator. The discourse is the argu- 
ment he presented to the judges with the object of having 
the sale annulled, and the money restored. Did he gain 
the day? History, which records the success of the 
dramatic stroke of HyprripEs when he tore the cloak from 
PHRYNE, is silent about the perfumery case. But as 
LoNnGINUS says he was born to move people into a pitying 
mood, he may have excited the judges to compel the 
demagogue to restore money which was so dishonestly 
obtained. It is evident that in Athens, as in London, there 
is no safety for a man who will not seek the advice of 
experts. . 


Tue London School Board have followed the example 
of the Paris Municipality by taking the workmen’s interest 
in buildings into account. On December 6 certain tenders — 
for new buildings which were about to be accepted were 
held back until information was obtained about the minimum 
wages to be paid to the workmen employed in each branch. 
In one case the inquiry was not satisfactory, and the contract 
has been given to another builder on the understanding 
that he is to sign a declaration in the contract deed stating 
that he pays not less than the minimum standard rate of 
wages in all the trades. Henceforth a declaration of the 
kind is to form a part of the contract deeds. 


For the first time in the history of mural decoration a 
lady artist is to have a share in the commissions given for 
the paintings of the Paris Hétel de Ville. The artist is. 
Mdme. MarigE Forcet, of Fontainebleau, to whom the 
medallions originally entrusted to M. Cotin have been 
assigned. The lady will have good wishes from all parts 
for her success. Another change is made in the arrange- 
ments. M. LavigILLe, the landscapist, was to paint a 
large view of Paris as a decorative panel. Owing to the 
death of the painter, the work will be undertaken by one of 
his pupils, M. EucENE BERTHELON. 


Last year did not seem to bring any remarkable fatality 
to theatres, and yet no less than twenty-four are recorded 
as having been destroyed by fire in 1888. The United 
States lost six, three being in New York ; England comes 
next with five ; France lost four ; Belgium and Russia were 
equal, each having two theatres burnt; and Hungary, 
Spain, Portugal, Roumania lost one. China did not escape, 
it appears; but we suppose the fire which destroyed a 
theatre arose in one of the foreign settlements. ; 


Tuer late Earl of DEvon was greatly esteemed in Exeter, 
and a stranger who saw the manner of the people towards 
his lordship whenever he visited the city would say that the 
old feudal feeling had not died in the West of England. A 
statue of Lord DEVoN stands in Exeter, but there is a desire 
to have another memorial. One strange plan was proposed 
by the committee, which comprised the removal of the 
stained glass in the west window of the cathedral, and sub- 
stitution of glass that would be illustrative of the Earl’s virtues, 
As might have been anticipated, the proposal was met with 
much indignation. And if it were not for the respect in 
which the late Lord Drvon’s name is still held, very 
strong language would have been used against the Dean 
and Chapter and members of the committee. A meeting 
was held at which the following resolution was passed :— 
“That this meeting strongly objects to the proposed 
removal of the glass from the west window of the cathedral, 
and approves of the grounds of objection which were stated 
in the second resolution passed at the preliminary meeting 
held on the 11th instant, and it fears that if the scheme be 
persisted in, not only will the cordial relations between the 
inhabitants of Exeter and the neighbourhood and the 
cathedral authorities be impaired, but the feelings of respect 
and affection towards the late Earl of Devon may bein some 
degree neutralised by the unpleasant recollections which 
would be excited by the memorial to him.” The Memorial 
Committee wisely recognised the danger of their scheme, and 


the west window will be allowed to remain in its present 
condition. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NORMAN ARCHES, 


8 | ‘HE subject of the fine drawing which is copied in the 

illustration has not been identified as yet. It may 
have been sketched from a ruin in Normandy. Mr. 
REEVE, the owner of the drawing, who has collected all 
kinds of information relating to Corman, has discovered no 
memorandum relating to the arches. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


WOS,. 62, 63._CORPUS CHRISTI CHURCH, BRIXTON. (J. BENTLEY.) 


MANSION AT MONTREAL. 


HE illustration shows a mansion now in course of 
erection in Montreal for Mr. G. A. DRUMMOND, from 
designs of Messrs. TayLor & Gorpbon, of 72 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C., and St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal. 
The walls are built of Credit Valley stone, with dressings of 
red Dumfries sandstone. The roofs are covered with green 
slate. Most of the internal fittings, fixtures, and furni- 
ture have been specially designed by the architects, and 
have been supplied by London firms. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


fee ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was 

held on Monday, when the prizes were distributed to the 
successful students. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, president, took 
the chair at 9 P.M., and delivered the following address :— 


Address to Students. 


The PRESIDENT said :—Though I cannot long continue to 
take an active part in the profession upon which you as students 
are just entering, with all the enthusiasm and hope which 
belong’ to your years, I have a very lively remembrance of my 
own early endeavours to make an architect of myself, and of 
the blind and uncertain fashion in which I blundered on my 
way. Your path is, comparatively, a clear one. You know 
what books to read, what buildings to study, what lectures to 
attend. You are working towards a definite end, and have the 
goal well in view. Our profession is a hard one. Let nobody 
think of it for himself who is not prepared for work, and plenty 
of it. But the practical study of architecture is a noble pur- 
suit, and full of intense interest. You will be called upon to 
write your country’s current history in brick and stone. It will 
be for you to tell to future centuries what have been the thoughts 
and aspirations of the English race in the latter end of the 

_ nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth centuries of our 
era. How are you going to set about this task? Your art 
must be your own, but your buildings must faithfully adapt 
themselves to those for whom you build; must embody their 
requirements, and give what they want in the most direct way 
possible. Do not let the conventionalities of style interfere 
with this. First find out exactly what is wanted ; never think 
about the elevations of your building till you have ascertained 
this, and embodied it in your plans as fully and perfectly as you 
can. Afterwards clothe the building so planned in the most 

. fitting dress you can devise. That dress may be in many:cases 
extremely simple, in others ornate ; it may have to be some- 
times severe, sometimes of exquisite beauty, if you can make it 
so. As you have in the first instance been solicitous that your 
building should adapt itself in every way to the needs and con- 
dition of the people who are to use it, so now strive that every 
detail of the dress in which you clothe it shall help to make its 
purpose clear. The architect who by over-elaboration dis- 
regards this rule is much more surely self-convicted of bad 
work than he who errs on the side of simplicity—as that may 
arise from want of means, which is to no artist a discredit. 

In commencing practice for yourselves, you will doubtless 
more or less rely, many of you, on competitions. I therefore 
propose to speak of competitions on this occasion. The evils 
of them are numberless. It is doubtful whether they often 
result in the best building being erected for the purpose in view, 
and there is no doubt that they are sometimes a fearful waste 
of the ingenuity and resources of the profession. On the other 
hand, they are often the young architect’s opportunity. He 
might, if friendless, have little chance of success without their 
aid. Let us endeavour to see how we may, to a certain extent, 
make use of them, so as to prevent their being a too great waste 
of our time and thought. 

No one would be insane enough to enter upon one of these 
laborious contests if he did not see before him a prospect, if the 


victor, of erecting a successful building ; and therefore it is of 
the utmost consequence to you that, before seriously setting to 
work, you should ascertain that the promoters intend-in all 
good faith to build. There have been instances in which it 
seemed as though competitions were only resorted to in order 
to show the promoters what they wanted, and to tell them how 
much their building would be likely to cost ; and then, when, 
after a superficial examination of the designs sent in, it is found 
that the scheme does not altogether commend itself on paper, 
and when the public objects to the necessary outlay, the miser- 
able premiums are paid, and the whole project is allowed to 
drop into oblivion. That is not the sort of competition I 
recommend you to embark in. If the promoters pledged them- 
selves that, were the work not begun before a certain time, they 
would pay the successful competitor at least the amount of his 
commission, it would be a guarantee of fair play: and this, 
when a competition falls through, is, I think, standing shoulder 
to shoulder—the least we should demand. Before, therefore, 
you enter the lists, be as sure as you can be that the promoters 
mean building. 

Reject with scorn offers which are an insult to the pro- 
fession. I have heard of a competition for a drinking- 
fountain to cost 600/.; a premium of 20/. to be given to the 
successful artist, and 10/7. to be added to it if his design be 
carried out under his superintendence. Do not let people 
trade to such an extent on your laudable desire to become 
known as artists and earn distinction. The commission alone 
for such a work ought not to be less than ro per cent. on the 
outlay, and proper premiums should be awarded in addition. 

Much has been done by this Institute, and by the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, to guard against the abuses 
formerly attendant on competitions. Most architects have 
agreed not to engage in these ventures unless an assessor or 
assessors be appointed in whom they can have confidence, to 
insure them against favouritism, and against the merits of their 
designs being, through incapacity or inadvertence, overlooked. 
That is a great step in the right direction. The responsibilities 
of the assessor are enormous; and in order that he should 
take the promoters with him so as to secure the loyal accept- 
ance of his award or recommendation, I have found it most 
desirable that he should discuss the different designs with 
them—not that he should take his cue from their opinion, but 
that they should clearly understand upon what foundation his 
conclusions are based. A grave responsibility also rests on 
those who draw up your instructions. ° They should be clear, 
and if they be not clear, it is better you should speedily write 
for further information; above all, they should not insist on 
non-essentials. Many an excellent design has been set aside 
merely for doing what obviously ought to be done, but thereby 
transgressing unwisely-strict instructions. When the designs 
come in, the mistake in the instructions may be clear enough 5 
yet the assessor and promoters have no alternative but to 
adhere rigidly to them in making their award. 

It would be well if competitors would endeavour, in 
imagination, to put themselves in the place of the assessor. 
His first operation is usually to find out what designs have 
implicitly conformed to the instructions, and what have not. 
The latter, whatever their intrinsic merits may be, he puts 
aside. They are at once and for ever out of the competition. 
This may appear a harsh measure in some instances, and the 
promoters may be distinctly the losers by the process ; but, 
having issued definite instructions, there is, of course, nothing 
for it but seeing that the designs selected adhere strictly to 
those instructions. For instance, I have known nearly twice 
as much accommodation demanded on one floor as on another 
of equal area, and an excellent design, far better than that 
selected, excluded because a part of the accommodation was 
put upon a different floor from that on which it was specified to 
be put—in no way, that I could see, to the detriment of the 
scheme. I mention this to you, not because you may have 
much voice in the matter, but to show the danger of ignoring 
the line which assessors may be compelled to follow. 

Probably the next step the assessor will take, after discover- 
ing and putting by themselves those designs which do not 
adhere to the instructions, will be to take note of those in which 
there are evidences of false or careless construction. He will 
probably find some in which the staircases will not carry the 
occupants of the building to the storey above, or will not do so 
without their heads coming in contact with the gallery or 
landing overhead as they ascend the stairs. This is not un- 
commonly the case even in ambitious designs. Chimney- 
breasts also frequently make strange vagaries in their way 
from floor to floor, finding themselves at a distance of many 
feet, measuring horizontally, from where they were on the 
floor below, perhaps because the rooms they serve have to be 
of different superficies on one storey from what they have to be 
on another. These testify to carelessness or to something 
worse, and the assessor is bound to make notes of such 
defects and to let them tell against the designs in question. 

When, therefore, he has got together the designs which 
conform to the instructions, and which are honest and careful 
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in construction, he finds perhaps that they are, after all, but 
few as compared with the number which originally confronted 
him ; and it is on the former that he has to exercise his judg- 
ment, weighing their merits and defects of plan, lighting, 
fitness for the purpose to which the structure is to be devoted, 
beauty in proportion and detail—in a word, their general 
excellence. : 

It is always best, I think, as I have already said, not to 
allow your elevations to claim attention before your plans. 
Arrange your accommodation, therefore, to the best advantage 
in the first place, and do not give your plan a moment's peace 
until you have secured a perfect arrangement. Get every room 
exactly where it should be with regard to every other room, of 
a proportion pleasing in itself, and suited to the use to which 
the room is to be put. A double cube—that 2 by 1 by! high— 
may be a fit proportion for a legislative chamber such as the 
House of Lords, but an ordinary room would be better 2 by 3 
by 13 high, or 3 by 4 by 2 high. The smaller the room the 
nearer its length and breadth must approach in dimensions, 
and the higher must be its comparative height : as 5 by 6 by 4 
high, which multiplied by 3 is 15 by 18 by 12 feet high. Think 
of yourself as an occupant of each room, and put doors, 
windows, and fireplace as you would like them to be for your 
own use and convenience. Let every room be approached by 
direct, well-lighted corridors and staircases, as broad as the 
occasion requires, and no broader ; for it is as great a fault to 
throw space away uselessly—that is to say, when neither needed 
for convenience nor effect—as it is to be without it where it is 
required for these purposes. Nothing so much spoils an other- 
wise good plan as ill-arranged corridors. They are the parts of 
the building seen by everybody who enters the building, and— 
though I have begged you to arrange your plan before your 
elevation, because in all ordinary strictures use must come 
before beauty—I should recommend your picturing your 
corridors to yourself from the very beginning of your 
studies of the plan. The parts of the corridor most 
seen are, of course, its ends; and if a studied arrangement 
is wanted anywhere, it is at those points of your design 
which are directly before the eyes of everybody passing 
to and fro. The Gothic builders understood this, for the aisles 
of most of their churches terminated in a beautiful window 
filled with stained-glass, designed to be seen at a distance. 
The end of a vista, however you may determine to treat it— 
with window, door, arcade, statuary, or otherwise—should not 
only receive your most careful study, but, if possible, you 
should arrange that, except when occupied by a window, the 
light should fall more strongly on this termination of the 
corridor than on intermediate parts. Nor should these latter 
escape your attention. They should be everywhere well- 
lighted, but not monotonously so Remember, that architectural 
effect, where you do not trust to polychromy, depends entirely 
on the skilful contrast of light and shade. In the admission of 
your daylight and the arrangement of your artificial light, the 
most exquisite detail is entirely thrown away if you contrive to 
deprive your building of all shade. A very simple passage 
divided by arches into bays always looks well, if only the 
alternate bays be lighted, while the effect is greatly diminished 
by introducing windows and gaslights into each bay. Again, it 
is desirable to keep your brightest lights for the apartments, 
staircases, and other parts which you dignify with your most 
elaborate efforts, and to those rooms where the brightest light is 
essential, which will appear all the brighter if the way to them 
be kept in subdued light. I am bound to say, however, that 
though I am convinced of this being one of the great secrets of 
the successful treatment of interiors, such is the horror of gloom 
in the public mind, at present, that the rule should be applied 
with caution, or those who come after you may let light in 
where you never intended it—in fact, may light up brilliantly 
your more uncomely parts, and made shipwreck of your studied 
effect. I may instance from my own experience an illustration 
of this. The upper part of the open timber roof of a great hall 
was roughly framed, and intended to be barely visible in the 
gloom ; but my friends and clients declared I had overdone the 
obscurity, and so inserted dormer windows among the carpentry 
of the roof, and exposed its leanness, Let no fancied require- 
ments of the style in which you are designing induce you either 
to put your windows in the wrong place with regard to the 
ceilings and floors, to omit them where required, or to put in 


sham windows from a supposed need for symmetry. There are: 


instances of semicircular windows being brought down close to 
the floor, and kept many feet from the ceiling, in buildings of 
pre‘ension. If a competitor were to adopt such a treatment 


for other than store or lumber-rooms, it might go hard with him 
before some assessors, 


There are hanging round the room photographs of the 
premiated designs in the recent competition for a new front to 
the cathedral of Milan. Perhaps you will agree with me in my 
preference for the work of our fellow.countryman, Mr. Brade 
particularly if you examine the design on its own merits with- 
out special reference to the conditions of the problem. Tt has 
a masculine vigour and severe beauty about it which removes it 


far from the rest of the designs. The jury—that is, the judges 
of the designs—had, however, previously decided by a great 
majority that the characteristics of the existing building and the 
lines of its construction should be emphasised in the designs 
sent in for the second competition. They therefore took 
exception to the perpetuation in Mr. Brade’s second design of 
the horizontal lines which characterised his first sketches. $V 
merely mention this as again another instance of how absolutely 
necessary it is to be guided by your instructions if you intend 
to compete, even if those instructions go against your individual 
judgment—which may possibly be som:times better than that 
of your judges. 

In recasting the facade it became necessary to~remove the 
three Renaissance portais and the windows above them, de- 
signed by Pelligrini, afterwards architect of the Escurial. 
These features I fancy most people regard as the best portion 
of the existing work. One of the competitors gave not only his 
notion of the way in which the front should be treated so as to 
marry with the rest of the edifice, but by designing a detached 
Renaissance campanile, to the south-west of the Duomo, just 
opposite the entrance to the recently-built ¢a//eria—or, as we 
should term it, arcade—he showed how these beautiful features 
of Pellegrini and his successors could all be worked in again’ h 
an erection of the same style as the gad/eria ; and how t 7 
campanile, by serving as a pendant to the arcade, would prevent 
its enormous size appearing to crush the Duomo as it does 
at present. This work of Signor Beltrami was beyond the 
instructions, but did not in any way contravene them. It was 
therefore thought that it might be mentioned with the favour it 
deserved in the report of the jurors. 

I would sum up what I have to say about competitions by 
calling your attention to the opportunity they present for the 
practice of the most scrupulous honesty. The architect must, 
of course, live in a honest atmosphere. He must remember 
that his drawings are but means to an end;; that their sole 
purpose is to delineate as accurately as possible his buildings if 
erected. He will, therefore, not allow his design to give an, 
appearance of detail he does not intend to realise. His 
perspective views will show his building as it actually will 
appear from a given point, the more distant parts not being 
raised up unduly to show well above the nearer features. He 
must suppress nothing, exaggerate nothing. The cubic con- 
tents must be accurately given, the prices attached reasonable 
prices. You must not think I am merely taking the low stan- 
dard of “ Honesty being the best policy.” That may be quite 
true. I believe it is. But what I would urge is the extreme 
importance of the architect breathing the air of accuracy, so 
that all his works may be transparently truthful, that he may 
neither deceive himself nor other people. 

I fear I have wearied you by saying so much about compe- 
titions ; but much of what I have said about them is, I believe, 
equally true of general practice. The conditions of most com- 
petitions now demand one or more perspective views, and very 
wisely sotoo, The architect himself does not know exactly how 
his building will look from a certain point until he has drawn 
it in perspective. Accustom yourselves to design in perspective. 
The English method in this respect is, in my humble judgment, 
far away above the ordinary French way, in which, as a rule, 
the perspective drawing is omitted. Both inside your building 
and without always try to be realising the effects you will be 
likely to produce from given points. While making your plans, 
think of the roofs, and arrange the walls, where possible, so 
that your roof may be simple, strong, inexpensive, and effective. 
For the English architect, owing to our sad climate, there is 
nothing more important in point of effect than the skyline, 
which should always be on that account most carefully studied. 

When I gave the usual address from this chairin November | 
last I did not know that I should have the pleasure of speaking 
to you, the students, to-night. I then said something on the 
study of ancient examples being as thorough and exhaustive as 
possible, and of the immense facility and quickening of the 
observing powers which drawing from memory would give the 
student, which I now feel would have been better said to you 
direct this evening ; but I will not go over that ground again, 
though I would urge you to give the system a fair trial. 

Having made an exhaustive study of a few ancient examples 
of repute, so as to familiarise yourselves with the intentions 
and mode of work adopted by their builders, I would impress 
upon you the necessity of the most careful study of your own 
work, thinking no time lost which you may devote to its refine- 
ment and improvement. I believe this is what we want, rather 
than so much of our strength being devoted to antiquarian 
researches. I suppose the most perfect buildings the world has 
ever seen were the Greek temples and Propylea. It is well 
you should be familiar with their details and proportions ; but 
it is even more important that you should remember that this 
astonishing result of human effort was the work of many 
generations, many centuries, in which the builders gave them- 
selves over heart and soul to the work in hand ; and, so far as 
we know, when their style had once taken its distinctive 
features, they did not much trouble themselves about what had’ 
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been done in other ages and other climes. The same may be 
‘said of the Medizeval builders ; they concerned themselves with 
their own work, with the most stupendous results. It does not 
seem to me of much consequence what the style may be which 
we select as our starting-point. When I was young we were 
hoping that the Gothic of about the year 1200 would have met 
with general approbation. Of late years a free treatment of 
Renaissance has found more favour. That style will no doubt 
answer well if you will but stick to it while it grows under your 
fostering care. The gardener who is constantly throwing away 
his transplanted trees in order to put fresh ones of a different 
kind in their place, is not likely to see much good result of his 
labours. And if we are ever to see a living architecture grow- 
ing up in our midst we must be of one mind as to our style, 
and we must determine, each of us, to furnish our quota to the 
development of our art, not by aiming at startling effects, but 
by giving to our work our best, most refined, most earnest 
thought. 

The President then distributed the prizes, and a vote of 
thanks having been passed to him by acclamation, the meeting 
adjourned. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T last week’s meeting of the Leeds Society Mr. Reginald 
T. Blomfield read a paper on “ Architects of the English 
Renaissance.” In the early days of the Renaissance there were, 
the lecturer said, really no architects in the sense in which we 
now understand the term, for they combined other work with 
designing. The first hundred years of the Renaissance might 
be divided into three periods. In the first the Italian influence 
was paramount, in the second period the Dutch and German, 
and in the third the style was based on a combination of those 
prevailing in the first two periods. The first period ended 
about 1650. The Italian influence gradually lost ground, until 
it was revived by Inigo Jones. This was no doubt. largely 
owing to our extensive commercial relations with the Low 
Countries, which caused the predominant influence of art in 
England from the reign of Elizabeth to the early part of the 
following century to be Flemish. Many Flemish and German 
architects were to be found in this country at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and it was most likely that many of the 
beautiful monuments in Westminster Abbey were designed by 
them. The first known architect of the English Renaissance 
was John Thorp, who began to practise about 1560. Docu- 
mentary evidence about him and his contemporaries is, how- 
ever, scarce, and little is known of them. The lecturer then 
referred to other architects of the period, including the Smith- 
sons, Holden, Stone, and Inigo Jones. The latter was the first 
really competent English exponent of the principles of the 
Italian Renaissance. He was born in 1573, and is said to have 
been apprenticed to a joiner. He early showed his ability in 
designing, and was also very skilled in landscape painting. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century he paid his first visit 
to Italy. He afterwards went to the Netherlands, where he 
did work for the Court. He was thirty-three years of age when 
his career at the English Court commenced, and from that time 
until the Civil War his services were in constant demand in 
multifarious architectural work. It was his genius that first 
raised the designing of scenery and theatrical accessories to the 
level of a fine art. Up to the last moment of his life Jones’s 
restless brain was busy with fresh ideas, although the con- 
ditions prevailing during the period 1642-49 were altogether 
unfavourable to architectural progress. He died in 1652. The 
qualities of his work comprised thorough mastery of proportion, 
contempt for mere prettiness, and a rare distinction of style. 
Whatever exception might be taken to his work, no one could 
‘say that it was trivial or ignoble. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER on “Training the Architect Abroad and at 
Home,” by Mr. A. N. Paterson, was read at last week’s 
meeting of the Edinburgh Association. At the outset the 
author referred to the growing feeling in favour of a more 
extended education for the architect, and to the advantage: he 
had of personal experience of both foreign and home methods, 
-and proceeded to divide his subject into three parts :—(1) The 
training at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and other foréign 
schools ; (2) the methods of training pursued formerly and at 
the present day in this country ; (3) a short analysis of these 
systems, with the possibility of extending the academic training 
in this country. Under the first head, the course of training in 
the Paris school was described, its two branches, scientific and } 
artistic, with remarks upon the relationship of the studios to| 
school, the position of the Professor, and the methods of 


working under his direction. A glance was next given at the 
continental schools in Berlin and other German cities, Zurich, 
Vienna, and at the architectural courses in some of the American 
universities, with the manner of training his pupils followed by 
Richardson, the great architect of that country. Turning to 
this country, the old system of five years’ apprenticeship or 
pupilage was described as insufficient of itself to give a thorough 
training, seeing that the student had little incentive to study on 
his own account, and few opportunities for so doing were he 
inclined ; while in the majority of offices the work done was of 
little educative value, artistic or practical. He went on to refer 
to the growing attention paid to outside training in the Royal 
Academy school, Royal Institute, Association, &c., in London, 
and in the schools of art, technical colleges, and architectural 
societies throughout the country. The scheme drawn up by the 
Institute of Architects in Glasgow was, he considered, too 
exacting when taken along with office work and during the five 
years’ apprenticeship. In considering what might further 
be done in this country, he said he thought the centralisation of 
the French school and the unpractical nature of some of its 
teaching were to be avoided. bn the other hand, the thorough- 
ness of its training, artistic and scientific, the time over which 
its studies are continued, the emulation between its pupils and 
studios, and the advantage of having the greatest architects as 
its teachers, might be obtained in this country by a scheme 
including the extension of the present opportunities. This 
might be done by starting day classes, and having visiting 
architects as professors in technical colleges and schools of art, 
and by the general p:omulgation of an authorised course of 
instruction by the Royal Institute, extending over eight or nine 
years, in which the student could be tested by a series of three 
examinations held simultaneously in the different centres, the 
final one occupying the position of the present obligatory 
examination, which entitles him to the rank of an associate of 
that body. 


ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY OF ART. 


“THE annual meeting of members was held on Monday at 

Conway. Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, R.W.S., was re- 
elected president, Mr. Norbury vice-president, and Mr. W. 
Laurence Bankes honorary treasurer and secretary. The 
report mentioned the great success of last year’s Exhibition 
and the satisfactory financial position of the Academy. Messrs. 
J. H. Coles, Leonard Hughes, Walter Severn, W. Brunt Turner, 
and G. Swinford Wood were elected full members. The 
opening of this year’s Exhibition was fixed for Whit-Monday, 
at Conway. 


HOUSE-PAINTING.* 


N London the first and all-important requirement for every- 
| thing is water, plenty of water, with an alkali in solution. 
The plaster surfaces of the wall should be cleansed entirely from 
all removable substances. The word ‘‘strip,’ as applied to 
wail-papers, does not necessarily mean wash; therefore the 
walls are seldom cleansed as they should be. Too often it 
happens that the water used merely softens the paper for easy 
removal only, leaving on the wall the decomposed paste ; this 
is Commonly again sized over or, as it is called, “ bound down,” 
thus leaving the decomposed matter of years, it may be, under- 
neath the new covering. The wording of the specification 
“strip and size” limits the operation to what it says, with the 
result I have named. I maintain, therefore, that after the wall- 
paper has been removed, a goodly quantity of warm water, 
with a solution of soda for additional purification and readier 
removal, should be used. I need not say what the result would 
be, for it is obvious. 

After the washing the defects must be stopped with Keen’s 
cement, as plaster of Paris and whiting usually swells. When 
this is sufficiently dry, if the wall is very uneven and it is 
intended to be painted, it may be filled up with whiting and 
size. This, when dry, should be rubbed down with sandpaper 
on a pad, and then a thin layer of oil-paint applied, which seals 
the whiting in the valleys. 1f necessary, repeat this process ; 
and then the surface should be ground down with large blocks 
of pumice stone. Sufficient care must be taken that the surface 
is not broken. This can at all times be prevented by the 
selection of the pumice stone, and by keeping it clean. We 
have then a plaster surface equal in all respects to a new one, 
After this size with pure size. 

A word on pure size. I believe that if the word “pure” 
were always used in specifications, the market would not be 
stocked with the vile and injurious stuff sold as size 

One essential condition to success—let the finish be paint, 
distemper, or any other material—is, that all old distemper 
must be entirely removed. When it is intended to finish in 


* From a paper by Mr, George Howe, read at a meeting of the 
Society of Architects on January 22. 
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the same material, I should paint first with one coat of oil 
paint, which should be thin and thinly laid on. This increases 
the cost, it is true ; but it provides a much more suitable sur- 
face, and a thick coating of distemper is not then needed. In 
addition, the cost of renewal would be reduced, and in all 
respects a better result obtained. A quantity of spongy dis- 
temper is unquestionably injurious, as it absorbs all floating 
particles, which will be thrown off again immediately the size 
has lost its tenacity. 

I have prepared plaster surfaces with a liquid “duresco,” 
finished with the thicker paste colours ; this gives a medium- 
priced work, with all the advantages subsequently of the cheaper 
material “ distemper,” without the disadvantages referred to. I, 
however, treat of this material later on. 

After providing for the initial cleaning (and I would observe 
that, if a general clause does not cover this, it should precede 
all descriptions for the further work), the clause should be, 
“Strip all paper (or clean off all distemper) ; carefully wash 
the wall with warm water and soda. Deepen all cracks, stop 
with Keen’s cement, fill up with claircolle, and rub down with 
sandpaper or block pumice stone to a good surface. Paint one 
thin oil coat, leaving a perfect surface for paint or distemper.” 

In order to paint plaster, it is important, for permanency, 

that each coat should be laid on at suitable times. It frequently 
happens that the oily mixtures are applied too quickly on each 
other, and a shrivelled surface is the result; or, if it is 
“ flatted,” the last and turpentine coat is delayed too long, and 
is consequently weak and uncleanable. I do not say that a 
hard and fast line can be laid down as to the exact number of 
hours that should elapse between each coat, for the reason 
that our variable climate forbids it; but the general principle 
is that each oil coat must dry through before the application 
of the following one, excepting the “‘flatting” coat, described 
hereafter. The reasons for both, you will see, are obvious. In 
the first instances, each coat must be one that dries as a 
complete skin or surface of its own, thus giving an independent 
layer upon an independent layer ; if there is too great haste 
each coat is allowed only to dry on the surface and not 
through, so that.a soft undry foundation is the result, which 
never properly dries. To this cause can be attributed the 
constant failure of so much painting in oil. The exceptional 
case is the method of “ flatting.” To produce this dull surface 
turpentine is the medium used, the which has no binding 
quality, and without the addition of a “binder” the paint 
would be absolutely fugitive, so that for permanency it is 
necessary that some oil or encaustic varnish be mixed with it ; 
but this is not enough, as sufficient cannot be used, excepting 
at the cost of the dulness. It becomes then absolutely 
necessary that the under-painting should be carefully con- 
sidered, not only in the earlier stages, as I have pointed out, 
but in the coat previous to the “flatting” particularly. To do 
this, system must become a fixed law. Often the painter has 
to execute his work amidst antagonistic surroundings ; but 
some forethought on the part of the architect in arranging the 
alterations would prevent this, and enable the painter to carry 
out his work on the lines I will suggest. I feel assured that 
this will be done when the importance of it is grasped, not only 
for permanency, but also for beauty and purity of tone, “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 
_ Let me lay down the system, giving approximate propor- 
tions of oil and turpentine for each coat. Take a new wall, on 
which you specify “four oils and one flat.” For brevity I 
leave out the paint, giving only the medium. The first coat 
should be all linseed oil mixed to a thin consistency. The 
second coat (after an interval of at least four days, varying 
according to the state of the weather), two-thirds linseed oil 
and one-third turpentine. The third coat (three days’ interval 
is advisable), two-thirds turpentine and one-third linseed oil. 
The fourth coat (an interval of two days is usually sufficient), 
all linseed oil. The fifth, all.turpentine, with very little oil or 
encaustic varnish. The interval between the earlier coats, as 
I have stated, must vary with the atmosphere. The interval 
between the fourth and fifth coats is of vital importance, and I 
therefore name it separately. It should be so arranged that its 
successor can be laid on the following day on a semi-dry or 
tacky predecessor, when the latter becomes absorbed into and 
forms a part of the former. You will at once see that we have 
a complete, solid, homogeneous mass. I would urge, with all 
the emphasis I can command, the importance of due care in 
the application of each coat of paint; then we should not hear 
so much of flatting not washing. Iam not relying upon my 
own experience, but on that of three successive generations of 
painters, each extending over a lengthened period, 

Can there be a clause for this? 1 think there can, and 
suggest that the following be added to the usual words “ four 
oils and flat.” “ The paint of the first and fourth coats to be 
ee with all linseed oil; that of the second coat, two-thirds 
mre Gane one-third turpentine ; that of the third coat, 

pentine. and one-third linseed oil; fifth and last, 


all turpentine, giving ; : . 
’ a proper interval as 
each coat.” 5 P as may be directed for 


For plaster cornices, as distemper destroys all sharpness, 
and does not give any bloom or luminosity, but is dead and 
uninteresting, I strongly advocate oil-paints and flatting. This 
need not be costly, and is not if you take into consideration 
renewals, and the expense and very great waste of time in 
cleaning out the old distemper, whereas, if the cornice had 
been previously painted, one oil coat and one flat would 
be all that would be required; and frequently one flatting 
coat is -sufficient if some encaustic varnish be used as a 
“ binder,” leaving out of the question altogether the purity of 
tone to be obtained by the method of glazes of which I treat 
hereafter. 

The clause may vary according to the number of coats as 
suggested for walls, and will, of course, do so in all cases 
according to the requirements of each particular case, and the 
use to which the rooms under treatment are to be put. 

We are fortunate now in having other materials which are 
combinations of oil, gum, water and paint, and which may be 
called washable distempers. These materials were, until 
recently, supposed to be antagonistic and unblendable, but, by 
machinery, they are and can be blended. They are known 
under various names— Mander’s or other approved copal 
flatting—are more or less of the same construction, and are all 
of course trade secrets. Indeed, if they were not, machinery 
must be employed in their manufacture, and this would 
not be available for ordinary purposes. The one I have 
used mostly (and I name this one not to depreciate others, 
but because I have most used it, and that use has now 
extended over a period of fifteen years), is now known under 
the trade term “duresco.” This has developed from some 
half-dozen colours to as many tints as the intelligence of the 
painter and the requirements of the colourist lead him to, and 
these are practically unlimited. As for the price of executirg 
work in this material, it takes a place midway between good 
distemper and oil paint of a given number of coats, but 
renewal may be done as cheaply as in the former. It las 
many of the advantages of both, and in some respects is 
superior. For instance, the exquisite bloom when first done 
is not obtainable in either of its competitors. Another and 
great advantage is that, if it be used on new buildings and it 
discolours, it is not injured, but still forms a good foundation 
for subsequent treatment, either in paint or by renewal in the 
same material. In this respect it is much superior to dis- 
temper, which has to be all cleaned off, and the first cost 
entirely lost. It strengthens the plaster also. It has some 
disadvantages, which I am sure that time and science will over- 
come. Thus, if the room or building is not properly ventilated, 
or becomes overheated, it has a tendency to become glossy. 
The number of coats required depends naturally upon the con- 
dition of the surface. There is no need of, nor can there be, 
a fixed formula, excepting the conditions be known ; but this 
clause covers all that is needed :—“ Properly claircolle with 
liquid ‘duresco,’ and finish with body colour ‘duresco’ to 
approved tints and surface.” 

Before leaving interior plaster surfaces, the question of 
damp walls suggests itself. I think we ought not to have any 
damp walls, nor should we if the architects of the past had 
taken the precautions which the architects of the present day 
are taking in the erection of new buildings; but we have, and 
shall have, frequently to deal, in our treatment of surfaces, 
with plaster damp from external causes. Is there an anti- 
damp solution? I maintain that there is not, nor can there be 
for internal use. Howcan asurface be kept dry when moisture 
is constantly being absorbed into the brick or stone structure ? . 
It is not in my province to say one word for construction or 
cementing. Can nothing then be done to make the interior 
habitable? Yes; in part. The most lasting arrangement 
which has come under my notice is a thin layer of lead 
weighing about 6 ounces to the foot superficial, fixed witha solu- 
tion of fish glue and as many copper tacks as may be required. 
On this paper may be laid—and paint, if you will. A caution here 
—the lead must be fixed much higher and wider than the damp 
appears, or the result will be that the uncovered part will 
sooner or later show discolouration. I have known such 
surfaces to be good for many years, when the patent solutions. 
have failed in as many weeks. I wish you to understand that 
Iam not giving this arrangement as an absolute cure, but as 
the most lasting one which I know for the “ surface.” 

The clause should read, ‘* Provide 6 ounces laminated lead 
and fix same with a solution of fish glue and sufficient copper 
tacks,* 

I now come to the treatment of wood surfaces. In the 
preparation of new joinery there is not much to say. My only 
remark is, that from the commencement some idea should be 
formed of the “subsequent treatment.” The usual wording, 
“‘ priming and three oils,” means anything which may be done 
by .the most incompetent workman having not the slightest 
knowledge of colour, nor is such wording of any help to the 
decorative finish. This should not be, for as much care ought 
to be given to the primary work as to the finishing stages, which 
I note hereafter, when speaking of colours, more particularly. 
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As to the preparation needed for old paint and varnished 
work, Suppose a surface much blistered and cracked. There 
are many solutions sold for the removal of paint, all of which 
are based on alkali or lime. These solutions are sometimes 
used with success, but I know of nothing better (and this is old) 
than a paste of potash and strong lime. When carefully used 
this does not raise the grain of the wood or make it fluffy, and 
it effectually removes the most stubborn paint. The surface 
should be afterwards coated with a layer or two of acid (com- 
mon vinegar will do), which absolutely destroys any particles 
that may be left on the surface or in the crevices. This treat- 
ment is applicable to varnished paper. 

The clause should be, ‘‘ Remove all blistered and cracked 
paint, and varnish with a paste of potash and lime, after 
thorough washing, and apply one or two coats of common 
vinegar, as may be required.” 

For filling up it should then havea thin coat of oil paint, 
after which it may be coated with a mixture of powdered white 
lead, turpentine, and Japanner’s gold size. This, if rubbed 
down with pumice stone and water, will give a perfect surface. 
For common work whiting and size is used, but it is not desirable 
to leave a very thick coating of this, as it is liable to scale, 
particularly on windows and doors exposed to the strong rays 
of the sun. 

The scope of this paper does not allow me to refer to the 
large number of decorative materials that can be brought into 
use, but it does enable me to consider how to obtain colour 
effects. It has been thought that any colours would do for the 
earlier stages, but this is quite a mistake. It does matter, and 
that most materially, if one desires purity of tone, and who does 
not? The very frst consideration must be the scheme of colours 
throughout the house, and an approximate tone arranged for in 
the earlier coais. For the purpose of purity, luminosity, and 
bloom, nothing but semi-transparent colours should be used. 
The result must be reached step by step, and then can be 
obtained some of the most charming colour effects, and the 
otherwise dull and uninteresting surface becomes bright and 
interesting. I cannot agree with the confectioner’s style of 
decoration, known as “ parti-colours ” and “ picking out,” nor is 
this required for artistic effects. Let the under-painting or 
preliminary coats be well and carefully considered, and, with 
the colours referred to, you may have a thousand and one ex- 
quisite artistic effects. It would be a task far too great ina 
short paper to give anything like an adequate idea of what can 
be done by transparent glazes, for the simple reason that there 
is no limit to the hues obtainable. I have never yet done two 
things alike, nor can I, nor would I ifI could. Artistic decora- 
tion means variety, and should be variety orit is not artistic: 
the machine is of no use here. I thoroughly advocate such an 
arrangement of colouring that by this under-painting (and yellow 
should much predominate in this) does the true tone of the pig- 
ments used come out ; or rather, perhaps, I may best explain 
my meaning by saying that the tone of the pigments is varied 
by the character of the preliminary coats: therefore, as I have 
said, care should be taken in this. I would suggest that 
Antwerp blue, terra verte, the siennas, Vandyke brown, Indian 
yellow, mahogany lake, Dutch pink, and a few other transparent 
paints be used, reduced of course. These should be pure and 
finely ground. When practicable, finish the woodwork in two 
or three coats of copal flatting varnish, which make also a stain 
or glaze. It has an ebony gloss—just sufficient to give depth. 

The clause for this treatment, after the usual formula giving 
the number of coats of paint and varnish, may read :—“ The 
first coats to be lighter than the finish, and the finally approved 
colours to be reached by glazing with two coats of copal 
flatting varnish.” 

Only in avery limited quantity should the garish, glossy 
varnish be used, and hardly ever as a decorative material. If 
enamel and glossy varnish is required, let the. surface ‘be 
lowered to a dull polish by friction. 

I have spoken of painting cornices. Having selected the 
colours, see to it that the first coat is very pale, and each 
succeeding one deeper to the finish, the last coat being a simple 
laze, stippled and freely treated. The contour of the mould- 
ings and their light and shade will thus be increased, and not 
lost as in the case of the “confectioners decoration.” If 
there be a bas-relief ornament, treat this in the same way—not 
by solid colouring and thereby reducing all to a dead level. 

New unpainted deal has not received the treatment of 
which it is capable. It cannot be said that the brown stain used 

s artistic; very seldom does it harmonise with the surround- 
ings. It is always weak and poor. So far stain has only 
been a question of expediency. By using colour glazes, and 
removing all surplus colour, an endless variety of tones may 
be given to unpainted deal, with the artistic advantage of 
having broken effects. Let two or three coats of transparent 
colour be used, followed by one or two coats of copal flatting 
varnish. The beauty and softness of colour thus produced 
cannot be obtained, much less excelled, in any other way. 
‘Through each glaze the grain of the wood should be preserved ; 
the transparency of effect is exquisite ; and the wear much 


beyond that of painted surfaces. This treatment must not be 
confounded with so many coats of paint. From the pigments I 
have just given, any hue may be worked out to any depth. In 
determining this mode of the treatment of surfaces, it is 
essential that the scheme of colour decoration for the house 
should be approximately considered very early during the 
progress of its building, so as to insure that the first application 
of glaze colour shall be correct. Of course, the joinery should 
be kept clean and the first glaze laid on as quickly as possible 
afterthe planing. No sandpaper should be used by the joiner, 
and not across the grain under any circumstances, as this is 
fatal to good work.: nor should any size be applied to assist the 
“bearing out,” as it is technically termed. I prefer that every 
glaze should be absorbed as much as possible into the wood; 
and only when the flatting varnish is used does the need of 
“bearing out” come into operation, when each additional coat 
gives an increased mellow beauty and finish. 

The clause for this kind of work may be (the finish required 
determining the number of coats) :—‘ Prepare and lay on one 
or two coats of finely-ground oil glaze colours, finished with 
one, two, or three coats of stained copal flatting varnish to the 
tints required.” v 

I have only considered deals so far, but there are no reasons 
why the bard woods should not be treated in the same manner, 
I mean, to obtain colour effects. I am well aware that when 
hard woods are used, in the majority of cases it is most ad- 
visable to leave “well alone,” but my point is—Do we require 
some colour on the wood to assist the general scheme of deco- - 
ration? if so, there is an opportunity. It has been done in a 
few cases on mahogany and oak handrails, when the natural 
colour is out of harmony with the surroundings. Sometimes it 
may be finished with a dull French polish ; at others, as I have 
suggested for deal, for the colour effects only, with copal 
flatting varnish. 

I think this clause will meet the case:—‘‘ Remove all old 
paint, varnish, or polish. Prepare for and coat with trans- 
parent glaze colours, finished with one, two, or three coats of 
copal varnish to the tints required.” 

In old country houses very much painted oak-panelling is 
frequently to be met with. There is no difficulty in removing 
the paint from this by using the same mixture that I have sug- 
gested for the removal of paint on deal in an earlier part of this 
paper ; only a little care is needed, so as not to allow the paste 
to remain on too long and thus destroy the surface of the wood, 
making it fluffy. If a brown old oak is required, potash and 
pearlash diluted in water will give it-to any depth, or the glazes 
I have given for colour effects. The finish may be either 
glossy or dull. Ifthe first, apply size and finish with oak 
varnish ; if the latter, use the copal flatting varnish without the 
application of sizer Use size as little as possible ; it is only a 
cheap makeshift as a coat. 

As my paper does not include a discussion on the qualities 
of materials, I will not enter into the question of what te use, 
excepting to say that there is not the remotest need of employ- 
ing poisonous pigments, not even white lead, excepting it be 
when only “two oils” are specified for economy, and trans- 
parent colour effects excluded. Most of the whites made, as 
for instance zinc, Charlton white, and some others, are in a 
degree transparent, and are admirably adapted for that lumi- 
nosity of effect which I advocate ; so that we have materials 
sufficient for our base which will not poison us; while for the 
glazes, all that need be used are also non-poisonous. The only 
colours sometimes required that are based on lead are the 
chromes ; but. for this I have had the palest one made from 
zinc. Tkis is unchangeable in contact with lime; but, so far, 
no deep chromes have been made by this method. It is quite 
possible, however, to get most of the colour needed without the 
deeper tones of chrome. 

The clause confining the use to non-poisonous paints should 
be, after specifying either zinc white, or Charlton white :—* All 
the glaze colours to be free from lead or arsenic; the varnish 
to be Mander’s copal flatting.” 

I may say here that a very great improvement has been 
made in the last-named material. For a considerable time its 
use was objected to, as the surface remained soft and easily 
soiled. The attention of the makers was directed to this, and 
in the result they have produced a material leaving an exquisite 
colour-heightened effect, without the garishness of the usual 
varnishes, and reliable for wear. 

Many years ago I had occasion to restore some work in an 
abbey which had been enlarged in part, internally fitted and 
painted by Inigo Jones. I was anxious not to produce a bran- 
new painted surface, but to preserve the old feeling in accord- 
ance with the surroundings, I consulted the varnish makers, 
and the result was a wax varnish, which has developed into 
“copal flatting varnish.” There is a wax medium, but this is 
more useful for dealing with small surfaces. The larger surface 
of a house demands a material easily applied, always come-at- 
able and economical, and such of course is the one that meets 
the present-day wants. 4 

I have purposely omitted, in the “subsequent treatment of 
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surfaces,” costly hand-painted decorations, mechanical stencil- 
ling, and the many materials for application, the consideration 
of which would take me too far afield in a paper the object of 
which is to suggest the ordinary preparation of surfaces, 
meeting us every day, and the general broad effects of their 
“subsequent treatment,” adequate to the needs of house 
decoration at a reasonable cost. 


PROPOSED CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


REPORT by Colonel Haywood, the engineer to the City 

Commissioners of Sewers, has been submitted on the several 
Bills in Parliament in respect of which notices have been served 
upon the Commissioners. These projects are four in number, 
viz., the London Central Subway Railway; the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway; the London Electric Supply 
Corporation ; and the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company 
(Limited). The London Central Subway Railways Bill pro- 
posed to authorise the construction of subway railways from 
St. James’s Street to Holborn Circus in three sections—the first 
from Piccadilly to Shaftesbury Avenue, the second from 
Shaftesbury Avenue to New Oxford Street, and the third from 
New Oxford Street to Holborn Viaduct Circus. The only 
portion within the City was that from the boundary in Holborn 
to the Viaduct. It was proposed to construct two tunnels or 
covered ways, each 9 feet 6 inches in height and 11 feet 6 in- 
ches in width internally throughout the entire line, at depths 
varying from 14 feet to 33 feet from the street surface. The 
only motive power was to be electricity. There were provisions 
for interfering with the roads and drains, for making shafts, for 
undermining houses, and for taking vaults, cellars, and arches. 
The period for compulsory purchase ‘was three years, and for 
completion of the works five-years. The company were not to 
acquire more than twenty houses occupied by the labouring 
classes until they had obtained the sanction of the Home 
Secretary to a scheme for providing accommodation for them. 
The Chatham and Dover Bill authorised the company to acquire 
property adjoining Holborn Viaduct Station. Tne London 
Electric Supply Corporation proposed to supply electricity in 
certain parishes within the metropolitan area, and including the 
whole of the City, for all public and private purposes. The 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Corporation also applied for a 
provisional order to light the whole of the City and a large area 
on the northern side of the Thames by electricity. Colonel 
Haywood thought that the Commission should, according to 
custom, oppose all those projects to enable them to gain further 
information relating to them, and to shape their course of 
action subsequently as the public interest might necessitate. 
This the Commission have resolved todo. * 


Ventilation of Public Buildings. 

S1r,—In reply to “C. E.’s” inquiry, the means by which we 
are enabled to guarantee the satisfactory ventilation of build- 
ings, at all times and without draughts, are very simple, and 
consist in the judicious application of our latest improved self- 
acting air-pump ventilator, patented in 1882 and perfected in 
1888, in conjunction with our improved air-inlets, which may 
be fitted with our patent air-warmers or coolers, according to 
the season of the year. The system, though automatic in 
action, is perfectly under control, and the extraction, inlet and 
temperature of the air may be regulated as desired. We have 
found it in practice to be superior to any mechanical system of 
ventilation, which it has superseded successfully in many large 
public buildings. The following extract from our published 
catalogue fully testifies to our confidence in it :— 

“ Experience has proved that automatic or natural ventila- 
tion properly applied is superior to all forms of artificial ventila- 
tion, consisting of fans, water-power ventilators, or hot air- 
shafts, and that for one building where an artificial system of 
ventilation has succeeded there are one hundred where it has 
failed ; whereas for one building where the automatic system 
has failed there are one hundred where it has succeeded, 
clearly demonstrating the superiority of the one- system-over 
the other. This statement is not a mere assertion, but 
absolute fact, and can be proved to the satisfaction of any one 
requiring corroborative data. With the automatic system o! 
ventilation efficiency is guaranteed in every season of the year 
and in all states and conditions of the weather, in the coldest 
and foggiest day in winter or the closest and warmest day in 

summer, the fresh air-supply being warmed and purified, o 
cooled and purified, to any temperature required. Costs les: 
than half the price of artificial ventilation to apply, and little 
or no after expense for maintenance,” 


With regard to the cost, we may mention that the latest 
improved air-pump ventilator, though more substantially made 
and efficient than previous and inferior forms, is now sold at 
50 per cent. less in price. “ C. E.’s” experience of plain open 
pipes, when employed as outlets for the vitiated air, is, we are 
satisfied from what we have seen, the experience of most 
people, and there are few things more dangerous or disagree- 
able than the down-draught of cold air which comes from 
them when they are not, as is usually the case, stopped up. 
In the course of our business we have removed many 
thousands on this account from all classes of buildings.— 
Yours, &c., ROBERT BOYLE & SON, Limited. 

Ventilating Engineers. 

64 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. : 
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GENERAL. 


The Queen has promised to give a statue of King Edward 
the Confessor for the great screen in Winchester Cathedral, 
which is now in course of renovation. 

An Exhibition of Pastels and works in black and white 
is proposed to be held in the autumn in connection with the 
Glasgow Fine Art Institute. 

The Dumbarton School of Art is to be enriched by the 
sum of 2,250/. out of the estate of the late William Denny, 
shipbuilder, the founder of the school. 

The late Mrs. Lough has bequeathed to the city of New- 
castle the remaining models and statuary, forming her private. 
collection, for addition to the Lough models in Elswick Hall, 
Elswick Park, which she considered the choicest examples of 
her husband’s skill, and for that reason she wished to keep 
them till the last. 

“fhe New English Art Club will shortly hold an Exhibi- 
tion of Works of Modern Art at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


Mr. C. M‘Bride has completed a bust of the Scottish 
Judge, Lord Deas, which is much admired for its fidelity. 

Sixty Designs for the Grant monument have been sent in 
from artists in the United States and Europe. The monument 
fund amounts now to 26,000/., and the supporters of the move- 
ment are confident that as soon as designs have been selected 
further funds will be forthcoming. 

The Exhibition of drawings by students of the Man- 
chester School of Art was visited by 12,295 people during the 
ten days it was open. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Ipswich Fine Art Club 
has just been opened. The Exhibition maintains not only its 
usual standard of excellence, but is in advance of preceding 
ones. 

The late Mr. James Smith, builder, of Edinburgh, 
anong other bequests has left 7,000/. to the general trustees of 
the Free Church for the building of a church, 

Lord Norton has given a site and 4oo/. towards the erec- 
tion of a new church for Washwood Heath, near Saltley, 
Birmingham, which is to be erected from the designs of Mr. 
J. A. Chatwin. 

The Burmantofts Faience Company have given to the 
Leeds Corporation the fountain, made of Burmantofts ware, 
which has formed so agreeable a feature in the central court 
since the opening of the Fine Art Gallery. 

New Headquarters have been erected for the 2nd London 
Volunteer Rifles in Farringdon Road, E.C., and special atten-- 
tion has been paid to the ventilation, the extraction of the 
vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators. 

The Grand Opera House at Duluth, Minnesota, has been 
destroyed by fire, together with the surrounding block of 
buildings. The damage is estimated at 200,000 dols. 

At a Meeting held in Leeds last week, resolutions were 
passed in favour of the erection of a church in Roundhay 
Road. 

The Liverpool City Council have applied for powers to. 
borrow 4,000/. for laying-out St. John’s Churchyard as public 
grounds. 

The Restoration of the tower at Thornbury Church is. 
estimated to cost 1,200/., of which 1,050/. is already in hand. 

A “Cake and Apron Fair,” in aid of the restoration. 
fund of All Saints Church, Worcester, was opened last week by: 
Mr. Ernest Day, architect. 

Mr. H. Roumieu Gough will read a paper on “ The 
Progress and Prospects of Ecclesiastical Art in England” at. 
the meeting of the Society of Architects on February 12. 

A Paper on the late Gambier Parry, by Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw, M.A., appears in the new number of the Church: 
Builder. The author was lately elected corresponding member: 
0: the Society of Antiquaries of Picardy. 
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THE WEEK. 


A meeEtinc of the Irish Institute of Architects 


was 


held on Monday. A letter was read from the Secretary of 


the Royal Institute of British Architects, again pressing the 
suggested alliance between the two bodies, ~ Certain rules 
were referred to in the letter, but as somehow they had not 
arrived the consideration of the matter had to stand over. 
A deputation of master and operative plumbers was then 
introduced, who said that they sought the support of the 
architects of Dublin to enable them to get registered under 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London. Their 
idea was to hold examinations on the standard laid down by 
that company, and to appoint boards of examiners and hold 
examinations through the country, thus to improve the 
plumbing trade, no one after a certain date being registered 
without passing such examination. After a long discussion 
the deputation withdrew, and the following resolution was 
proposed and carried :—‘‘A deputation of master and 
operative plumbers having waited on the Council of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland to explain 
the extension and scope of the proposed national registration 
_ of plumbers, and informed us that the movement had the 


support of the trade generally throughout the kingdom, 


resolved—That the Council desire to express its sympathy 
with approval of the object of the movement as one in 
which architects are specially interested, and trust. that it 
may be attended with practical results.” 


THE uncertainty about the by-laws relating to building 
in Manchester will soon be removed. At the meeting of 
the City Council on Wednesday Alderman Herywoop said 
the new by-laws had been prepared, and would probably 
receive final approval that day from the committee, when 
they would be submitted to the Council. At the same 
meeting Alderman WaLTerR SmirTH stated that Councillor 
WoRTHINGTON had presented to the Reference Library a 
copy of a work by his youngest son, Mr. T. Locke WortxH- 
INGTON, entitled ‘Remnants of Old English Architecture,” 


which contained thirty-five beautiful plates from Mr. Locke |}. 


WORTHINGTON’s own drawings, and was a valuable addition 
to the already large collection of books on architecture and 
the building arts which were in the library. The selection 
of works on these subjects now in the Manchester library 
was one of the best, if not the best, in the North of England. 


THE contractors for the Forth Bridge have been again 
unsuccessful in defending the action of the Steel Company 
of Scotland. Lord Trayner decided in favour of the 
company last session, and the defendants have simply 
increased their expenses by going to another Court. The 
litigation really turned on the meaning of the phrase “ more 
or less.” An agreement had been made with the contractors 
by the company to supply the whole of the steel required 
for the Forth Bridge, with the exception of 12,000 tons. 
The prices were to be 1o/. per ton for steel plates, 87, ros. 
for angles, &c., and so on, all being particularised. The 
material was to be in accordance with the specification, 
and it was provided that the engineer of the Forth 
Bridge Railway Company ‘“‘shall have full liberty at 
all times to inspect in person, or by deputy, the entire 
process of manufacture, and to reject any material or 
portions of the contract which in his judgment are inferior 
or unsatisfactory or not in accordance with the specification, 
and his decision is to be final.” Nothing could be more 
definite than the agreement so far. All the steel—with the 
exception of a specified quantity—was to be supplied of a 
special quality and at a fixed price. But it was supposed 
to be businesslike that something should be said about the 
quantity of steel that was likely to be expected, and it was 
therefore stated “the estimated quantity of steel we under- 
stand to be 30,000 tons more or less.” What was the 
meaning of the words? In common use, as when describing 
the area of a piece of ground, more or less is used to cover 
trivial errors. If the area should turn out to bea little 
over or a little under the quantity given, no claim is to be 
made by the loser. A surveyor would therefore con- 


clude that if the quantity supplied was 29,500 tons 
the company could not claim for more, or if 30,500 
tons were needed, a higher price could not be charged for 
the extra steel. In that sense the contractors acted, and 
obtained the remaining, and larger, quantity of steel from 
another maker. But the Northern judges interpret the 
words in a different sense. They say the words did not in 
any way limit the obligation on one side to supply the 
whole quantity of the steel required for the bridge—that is, 
the four main spans ; and, on the other side, to take that 
amount of steel. The company, who put down 30,000 tons 
in one way, without any intention of being bound to that 
quantity, in the same spirit claimed 100,000/. as damages. 
The sum was reduced to 14,8502, and there was no further 
reduction in the upper court. If the case should come 
before the House of Lords, the agreement may be taken 
as meaning:—‘‘We are to supply the whole of the 
steel for the Forth Bridge, amounting to 30,000 tons, or 
thereabouts.” The case is a warning to people who make 
use of “more or less” as a sort of saving clause. 


Ir is proposed to hold an exhibition of painting and 
other works of art in the Peel Park Museum during the 
summer. The Salford Town Council would willingly con- 
tribute 300/. towards the expenses, but the money received 
from the ratepayers cannot be expended on laudable objects 
such as an exhibition. Among councillors, when there is.a 
will there is a way, and the legal difficulty will be got over 
by voting the money as if for payment to the Mayor, who 
will hand it over to the Exhibition Committee. 


THE accounts of the Edinburgh University extension 
scheme have been issued. The amount of money obtained 
by the committee was 244,587/., and, with the exception of 
53442. still in hand, it was expended on new buildings and 
other works, The site for the new buildings cost 31,8932, 
the works cost 189,580/., and the payments to the architect 
(Dr. RowanpD ANDERSON) and clerks of works amounted 
to 11,6437. ._The Senatus Academicus record their obliga- 
tions to the committee for having applied so carefully the 
funds placed at their disposal in the erection and completion 
of the commodious and healthful buildings now in use by 
the medical faculty, the opening of which has been an 
epoch in the history of the University. They also desire 
to thank the committee for their liberal contribution 
towards the cost of alterations upon the old college build- 
ings, which were necessary to adapt them for the use of the 
faculties of arts, divinity, and law, as well as for the proper 
accommodation of the administrative department of the 
University. In now receiving from the Buildings Committee 
such a magnificent addition to the resources of the 
University, the Senatus observe with great satisfaction that 
the committee look forward to the completion of their 
original scheme by the erection of the Academic Hall, the 
splendid gift of Mr. M‘Ewan. 
| 


A COMMITTEE of French architects who possess diplomas 
have been examining the regulations of the Salon. They 
object, in the first place, to the clause prohibiting the exhi- 
bition of works which were executed in the schools of 
architecture. Secondly, it is considered unfair to award 
the Médaille d’Honneur solely by the votes of the jury 
and of the exhibitors who have already received medals. 
It is declared that every architect who at any time obtained 
a medal should have the privilege of voting. The non- 
exhibitors, it is believed, would be more impartial. The 
grievances which gave rise to the remonstrance may not be 
considered as very oppressive ; but the principle at stake is 
whether the Salon is to be in touch with the architectural 
profession.in the largest sense, or is to be only an exhibition 
having an accidental or temporary character. 


Tue Dean of LLANDAFF solicits subscriptions towards the 
3,000/. which is required to rebuild one of the piers of the 
north-western corner of his cathedral, and to repair ad- 
jacent walls and arches. Unless measures are taken 
promptly it is feared that the tower may fall, and much 
damage be caused to the cathedral.’ Considering the large 
sum which the restoration has cost, it seems strange that a 
further outlay should be so soon ‘demanded. 
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T is difficult to imagine that the majority of the Italian 
I artists cared much about their fame among Strangers, 
or were troubled with any thought of posterity. If, like the 
King of Navarre in the play, they were eager to escape the 
“cormorant devouring Time,” they must have made pro- 
vison for the writers who in after ages were to present 
the history of the painters, sculptors, and architects. The 
artists seem to have been satisfied with the approval of a 
patron or of their fellow-townsmen. In consequence the 
biographers have no easy task. They are compelled to 
utilise the few anecdotes which time has spared, or an 
occasional entry in some official inventory, and with their 
aid to make something that to most readers will appear likea 
continuous biography. Literary skill is nowhere more 
necessary than in attempting to write the life of one of the 
old artists. 

M. YruarTE, for whom Italy has a fascination, and who 
is happy when exploring the faded records of Venice and 
Florence, has to admit, like his predecessors, that we can 
do little more than speculate about the daily life of Paut 
CAGLIARI, who is better known as VERONESE. The painter 
was evidently one of the notabilities of Venice ; he was 
esteemed elsewhere in Italy, and his fame extended to 
Spain, if not to France. Several of his figures can be 
recognised as portraits, and we may presume there are 
others in his paintings under various guises. But the man 
who was so willing to make his contemporaries heirs to 
eternity found no one among them who cared to record his 
impressions of the painter who, of all others, was best able to 
express the spirit of the Venetians. VERONESE was hardly 
the man who, like CELLini, would expend time on an 
autobiography. 

It must also be said that the style of VERONESE did not, 
after his death, give much delight to people who were not 
Venetians. The painter died in 1588, and from the 
‘Sentiments ”” of Du FRrrEsNoy we can infer what was 
thought about him early in the following century. While 
admitting the very gracious manner of the women repre- 
sented in VERONESE’s pictures, and the wonderful diversity 
and richness of the draperies, Du FResNoy affirms that the 
artist’s composition is always barbarous, and the modelling 
of the figures not correct. Compensation, in the painter- 
poet’s eyes, was found in the admirable colouring. We 
cannot imagine Du FREsNoy or his contemporaries seeking 
after the traditions about VERONESE which may have still 
existed in the studios of Venice. 

At a later time it was the fashion among artists who 
believed in high art to undervalue VERONESE. ‘That spirit 
animates all REYNOLDs’s allusions to the painter. The 
President seemed to be annoyed because some of the 
French Academicians had discussed the arrangement of one 
of the Venetian’s paintings, and were unable to decide 
whether he was correct when, in his Perseus and Andromeda, 
he placed the principal figure in shade. According to 
REYNOLDs they should have ranked VERONESE simply as an 
ornamental painter, whose intention was solely to produce 
an effect of light and shade in a capricious composition, 
and everything else was sacrificed to that aim. He 
believed it was as impossible for the great style to co-exist 
with VERONESE’s ornamental style, ‘(as that in the mind 
the most sublime ideas and the lowest sensuality should at 
the same time be united.” It was to the influence of the 
bad examples set by Veronese and TinToret that 
REYNOLDS attributed the errors in taste which pervaded 
Europe, and by which ‘a style merely ornamental” was 
appreciated, 

RrEYNOLDs, Du FReEsnoy, and the rest who were unable 
to admire VERONESE’s pictures in their entirety must be 
excused. They sought for consistency, a recognition of 
the conditions of time and place, or, in other words, an 
observance of rules of art as laid down in academies and 
illustrated by the works of great masters, whilst VERONESE 
was an artist who cared only for whatever pleased himself. 
A remarkable document was discovered by one of 
M. YRIARTE'’S friends, which reveals the difficulty of the 
artist to give a reason for the anomalies which appear in so 
many of his pictures, and which have troubled REYNOLDS 
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and sundry Academicians. It isa report. of a» meeting of 
the Inquisition. VERONESE was summoned in 1573 to 
explain some peculiarities in one of his pictures, in which 
CHRIST was represented at table in the house of Levi. An 

engraving from it (in an altered state) appeared in this: 
journal in July 1880. The painter was asked what was the: 
signification of a servant who was shown with his nose 
bleeding. The reply was that the man might be supposed 

to have met with an accident. Another question was why, 

in a scene of the kind, men appeared bearing halberds 
and clad like German soldiers. VERONESE’s exp'anation” 
was that a painter might take licenses like a fool or a poet, 

and if he introduced halberdiers, some of whom were eat- 
ing and drinking, it was because the master of the house 
was rich and could afford attendance of that kind:. 
Objection was raised against a figure of a man with a bird? 
on his wrist, and other supernumeraries who were not 
warranted by the Scripture narrative. The painter admitted’ 
they were not historically accurate, but excused himself by 
saying it was his custom to invent figures of the kind 
whenever he had an empty space to fill Then it was 
charged that by his buffoons and drunken men at arms he~ 
was imitating heretics who were turning Scripture scenes: 
into ridicule. VERONESE referred to the example set by 
MicueL ANGELO in the Sistine Chapel], who introduced* 
nude figures in the crowd of celestials, and in postures 

which could not be called religious. ‘‘Then you maintain,”’. 
said the inquisitor, ‘‘ that your picture is good and decent?” 
“So many matters as you have mentioned did not enter my 
mind when I was painting the picture,” was the answer of 

the painter, ‘I simply considered whatever seemed most 

desirable at the time.” ‘The inquisitors had the good sense: 
to recognise that the liberties which were taken by the: 
painter in his interpretations of sacred scenes were not. 
evidence of malice aforethought, but of moods which varied’ 
from time to time. No harm came tohim. But on his: 
side VERONESE also was willing to testify that he was not: 
infallible, for he painted out the obnoxious details. 

The incident throws a new light on VERONESE’S manner 
of painting. We discover that he sought as much freedom 
as the fools and poets of his time, or, in other words, that 
he saw no objection in following any caprice which seemed 
pleasurable for the moment. In judging him, we can no 
more make use of academical laws than in the case of his 
great contemporary SHAKESPEARE. Both set the unities at 
defiance, treated ancient history as if it were an affair of 
yesterday, and represented events not as they occurred, but: 
as the artist and the poet were pleased to make them. 
They were creators, and all things became subservient to 
their wills. 

The license which VERONESE considered to be one of 
his rights as an artist becomes more remarkable when we 
remember that he was an Italian. Before his time there 
were anachronisms in paintings, and irrelevancies of many 
sorts. But none of his predecessors or contemporaries. 
went so far as VERONESE in disregard of what was probable. 
It is not easy to explain his manner of treating subjects. 
REYNOLDS’s assumption that anything will serve in decora-. 
tive painting is insufficient. ‘There were decorators beside- 
VERONESE, and they were as consistent as the English 
President when he was treating history, if not more so. 
Probably the best explanation of VERONESE’s indifference 
to unity is to say that in his youth he was fascinated by the 
engravings of DUReER, and from them acquired an indepen- 
dence which was unknown in the South. 

The date of PauL Caciiari’s birth is in the biographical 
dictionaries put down as 1532, but, according to the certi- 
ficate of the painter’s death, which M. YRIARTE examined, 
he is described as being in his sixtieth year in 1588, and we 
must conclude that he was born in 1528. His father 
being a sculptor it was intended that Paoto should follow 
the art, but after some experience of it he preferred to 
become a painter, like his uncle, who worked in fresco. 
M. YRiARTE believes that the influence of a sculptor’s 
education is to be found in VERONESE’s paintings, not 
only in the figures but in the statuary and ornamentation 
which are introduced among the accessories. In the 
Manini Villa, at Maser, there are two statues of Venus and’ 
Adonis, which are supposed to be his work, and M. YRIARTE 


considers there are several s/wcs which might be traced to- 
VERONESE. 
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The first patron of the painter was the Cardinal 
GoNZAGUE, who made up by his interest in art for his neglect 
of a poet like Tasso. VERONESE was probably brought to 
Mantua, but of his works in that city there is no trace. 
Probably they were easel pictures. A more suitable 
opportunity for his powers came with the commission from 
the Port family for the decoration of the Tiene Palace, 
near Vicenza. Here he drew inspiration from mythology, 
romance and local history. Afterwards he painted in a 
villa near Trevisa. . 

In 1555 he took the fortunate resolve to visit Venice. A 
fellow-townsman from fair Verona happened at the time to 
be prior of the Convent of San Sebastian, and the painter 
soon obtained the first of those commissions which were so 
often repeated as to make the church become, as GAUTIER 
says, the pinacotheca and the pantheon of VERONESE. There 
was a tradition at one time that the painter was a prisoner 
in the convent, when his talent was revealed by chance, 
but it is no longer credible. WVERONESE began with the 
decoration of the sacristy ; afterwards other parts were 


entrusted’ to him, and when he completed the History of 


Esther on the ceiling his position in Venice was assured. 
Everybody could recognise in the paintings, says M. 
YRIARTE, the atmosphere and luminous sky of Venice, the 
local fétes, the rich stuffs of the people, and the pompous 
architecture. The picture was interpreted as a glorification 
of the city. 

It would be delightful to follow a career which was 
commenced so auspiciously; but afterwards the history of 
VERONESE must be sought. in his works, From 1555 to 
1588, says M. YRIARTE, we have not the means to trace his 
steps. The city entrusted him with some of the most 
important works; he was invited by patricians to decorate 
their villas, and there was a competition among the religious 
Orders to obtain paintings which were a source of attraction 
for any building which contained them. His power of 
production was never surpassed. His brother BENEDETTI 
was able to help him with the splendid architectural back- 
grounds, but the composition and figures were PaoLo 
VERONESE’S own handiwork. 

The power that the painter had attained in 1563 is 
seen in the glorious Alarriage of Cana, which is one of the 
treasures of the Louvre, for it is known to date from that 
year. It was painted for the refectory of the convent 
attached to St. George Major. This picture is one of the 
few spoils of the Revolutionists which were retained in 
Paris after 1815. The Austrian representatives were 
troubled about the difficulty of removing so large a master- 
piece, and accepted a picture by LEpRUN in lieu of it. The 
agreement for the production of the painting still exists. It 
was signed on June 6, 1562, and on September 8, 1563, the 
picture was delivered. The conditions were that VERONESE 
was to be furnished with the canvas and paints, that he was 
to be boarded while the work was in hand, that he was to 
receive on the completion of the picture 324 ducats (about 
39/. sterling) and a barrel of wine. If we assume that the 
value of a ducat must be increased eightfold in order to 
Suggest its value, still the total amount would be only about 
three hundred guineas. It is no wonder Venice is full of 
splendid examples of art when they were obtainable so 
cheaply. It is well-known that the figures are mainly portraits, 
some of the artists of Venice appearing in the foreground. 
A year after the completion of the picture VERONESE 
visited Rome. M. YriartTE finds that after the journey the 
painter became more enamoured of sculpturesque contours. 
His splendid theatricalism could hardly be made more 
impressive. Afterwards he was invited to Madrid to 
decorate the Escurial, but VERONESE was not eager to see 
much of the world, and declined the commission. He was 
always busy, but it is impossible to discover the sequence of 
his works with any accuracy. The fire of 1576 having 
destroyed many of the paintings in the Doges’ Palace, 
VERONESE, without any solicitation on his part, obtained 
the commission for the great Zriumph of Venice, from which 
several restorations have not removed all marks of its 
original power. It is not the only work by the painter 
which adorns the palace. ! 

It is hard to realise the position of a painter with the 
aristocrats of Venice. VERONESE wore a gold chain like 
‘S1TIAN, and it must have entitled him to consideration. 
__Axcording to tradition, the fine Family of Darius, which is 


in the National Gallery, was painted in the mansion of the 
PisAnt family, as a return for their kindness to the puinter, 
who was their guest. But so elaborate a work could not be 
produced in a chamber under difficulties, and without the 
painter being observed. It may, however, be a gift from 
the painter, who was well able to be generous to his friends. 
An investigation of the tax returns of Venice by 
M. YRIARTE has revealed that VERONESE owned land at 
Trevisa, Castlefranco, Asola, and elsewhere. In 1580 he 
was, moreover, possessed of a sum of six millions of sequins. 
It is evident that he upheld his position, but never exceeded 
his means. His pictures denote that VERONESE must have 
acquired a valuable collection of studio properties, for he 
could not be always borrowing the rich stuffs which he 
copied. He was devoted to his art, and it is evident that 
his life was happy. Although at the time it was necessary 
to paint pictures of martyrdom and human suffering, 
VERONESE did not succeed with them, for, as he could 
know little about pain or mental trouble, he had no insight 
into that class of subjects. The world in his eyes was a 
delightful place, for it was possible to have pageants in it, 
and from his affection for them he might be taken for a 
relative of a master of ceremonies, Whether his influence 
was baneful or the reverse is a question which has caused 
discussion without any agreement. REYNOLDS laments that 
his ornamental style was carried by Rupens to Flanders, 
by Voer to France, and by Luca GiorDANO to Spain and 
Naples. Their successors can be credited with strange 
works which have no resemblance to anything Venetian. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed that the example of 
VERONESE gave an impetus to the progress of secular paint- 
ing, to pictures which had no other object except to give 
pleasure, and which did not pointa moral. For doing so 
much the world is his debtor, and it will be time enough to 
enlarge on his defects when a greater master appears. 


A CENTURY OF THE SEVRES FACTORY.* 


[* the beginning of 1789 the manufactory of Sévres knew no 

rival ; its reputation, worthily deserved, ex:ited admiration 
in all Europe, and foreign sovereigns disputed with each other 
for its productions. But soon the cancelling of the privilege 
undet the protection of which it had grown and prospered, as 
well as the commercial competition which made it the national 
industry, freed it from the obstacles which until then had 
obstructed its path. These obstacles caused it to lose its best 
workmen, and rendered its position critical, and threatened its 
existence so much more seriously, in that the financial embar- 
rassments of the treasury did not permit any more sacrifice for 
it. The con equence was that it became impossible for its 
agents to collect the money due to it on all sides. 

These difficulties grew worse, and rose to such a point that 
it was a question in 1790 of selling the manufactory to pay the 
debts, and to lessen byso much the charges on the Crown. 
But on the report which the director of royal buildings made, 
representing to the King that, in the critical circumstances in 
which they were placed, the sale would. be disadvantageous, 
and that, besides, it would be impossible to realise the amount, 
Louis XVI. decided to preserve it, but on condition that 
expenses were reduced so that not more than 300,000 livres 
were spent annually. 

The National Assembly, on its part, judged that the manu- 
factory of Sévres, like that of Gobelins, ought to be neither 
confounded with nor estranged from the goods called national, 
and by its decree of May 26, 1791, it comprehended them in 
the domains left at the disposal of the King and at the charge 
of his Civil List. 

After the fall of the monarchy the Convention, on the report 
of the Minister Roland, decided that the manutactory, being 
one of the glories of France, should be preserved as a national 
establishment and attached to the Department of the ‘nterior 
—the division of agriculture and of art. But for some years the 
void which was made in its treasury was such that the «dminis- 
tration found it impossible to pay those of the artists and 
workmen which it had kept, and was obliged, in order to save 
these artists from dying of hunger, to solicit the Government to 
distribute grain, meat, and money coming from the State office, 
as well as to establish a lottery of a certain number of 
porcelains which were in stock, in order to procure a little 
money. By a decree dated 13th Pluvidse year II! (february, 
1795), the administration of the manufactory, which, during the 
worst days of the Revolution had been usurped, so to speak, 


——- — « —— 


* From the paper by M. Edouard Garnier, read at the meeting of 
the Applied Art Se-tion of the S ciety of Arts on Tuesday. 
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by a workman named Chanon, was confided to three adminis- 
trators—Hettlinjer, who fulfilled the functions of inspector 
since 1785; Salmon the elder, the keeper-general; and 
Francois Meyer, chemist, who gave in his resignation a few 
weeks after his nomination, and whose place was not filled up. 
Hettlinjer and Salmon remained at their functions until the 
25th Floréal year VIII. (May 14, 1800), a time when the 
learned chemist, Brongniart, was called to succeed them. A 
firm and enlightened ruler, he began by making numerous 
reforms rendered necessary by the precarious situation in which 
he found the establishment of which he had been given the 
direction, and afforded a rare example of disinterestedness in 
proposing to reduce his own salary from six thousand francs ta 
three thousand; he thus succeeded soon in sustaining the 
manufactory with the only resources which it drew from the 
product of his sales until the day when, in 1804, it was again 
joined to the domain of the Crown and administered on account 
of the Emperor, who provided for its wants by means of annual 
budgets. 

But dating from the day when Brongniart took the direction 
of the manufactory, the fabrication of soft porcelain was com- 
pletely abandoned, to be replaced entirely by that of hard 
‘porcelain, The whole period which extends from the royal 
establishment until this epoch constitutes a phase quite distinct 
in the history of the manufacture ; and before going farther, it 
will be interesting to study what has been produced, and espe- 
cially to see the influence which it exercised on the development 
of the industry of porcelain in France and abroad. 

Thus it was at Vincennes that were made the most beautiful 
pieces of soft porcelain—those which established over the whole 
of Europe the fame of the French porcelain, as it was then 
called. But from the time that Louis XV. took over the 
manufacture on his own account, the Intendants of the Royal 
Household, who were charged with its administration, and the 
directors, who had a discount sufficiently high on the sales, 
sought by all means possible, first from zeal and then from 
interest, to.cause the new establishment to prosper, from the 
commercial point.of view, much more than in its truly artistic 
relations. The learned researches which had formerly led to 
the discovery of beautiful compositions were discontinued, and 
hardly did they know how to take part in the application on 
soft porcelain of the translucid enamels employed or the thick- 
ness. There was there in the germ quite a new system of 
ornamentation which had not even been thought of, and they 
limited themselves to the modelsJalready manufactured in traced 
cords or garlands of pearls of enamel placed on spangles of 
gold, and accompanied with little medallions in reserve, the 
framing of which were formed by plaques of thin gold, delicately 
repoussé and engraved, and fixed on the cover by means of 
uncoloured fluxes. It was, indeed, a true jeweller’s work, 
fine and delicate. The perfection of works ornamented 
by this process show much imagination on the part of the 
skilled artists of Sevres. At Sévres new forms were less sought 
for than at Vincennes, and were only undertaken occasionally. 
The ancient models, the manufacture of important pieces, and 
large vases of state, which the public did not buy because the 
price was too high, were reserved for presents to be made to 
sovereigns and to ambassadors. The other attended prin- 
cipally to everything which was of an easy and daily sale; 
table services, china salvers, in pairs or single, jardinzdre, 
flower-pot holders, little ornaments of vases, Jot pourri, &c. 
Not considering some exceptions, all these porcelains, orna- 
mented with an extreme skill, bore this seal of distinction and 
elegance, although a little mannered, as was the case with most 
of the artistic. and industrial productions of this time. There 
was an irresistible charm about this marvellous soft paste, 
sweet and enticing to the eye, which will remain one of the 
most glorious discoveries of French industry. It was, however, 
at Sévres, and not at Vincennes, that were executed the beau- 
tiful biscuits which contributed so much to the reputation of 
the manufactory; the hunting scenes, after Oudy; the 
bathers and the cupids of Falconet, and all these groups, 
busts, and statuettes, for which Caffieri, Pajon, La Rue, 
Boizot, Clodion, and so many other celebrated artists furnished 
the models. 

At the commencement of the manufacture, when it was 
a question of endowing France with a new industry, so to 
speak, the manufacture required to have—and it did have— 
privileges, under the production of which it enlarged and 
prospered, but of which the importance has been singularly 
exaggerated by most writers who have occupied themselves 
with this question. It was desired on one side that rival 
manufacturers should not compete with it, and, on the other 
hand, that the workmen which it employed should find them- 
selves with sufficient advantages not to be tempted to go and 
carry abroad the secrets of the manufacture known to them. 

A decree of the Council of State, dated April 19, 1 
regulated in a sufficientl ; abliechae 

y severe manner the obligation o! 
workmen towards the manufactory. 
ipa dh on any pretext without an authorisation signed by 
‘ irector, and if' they wished to leave the -establishment -it 


was necessary that they should give warning six months in 
advance. Even then they were not always granted the 
permission which they solicited, unless they pleaded the bad 
state of their health. On the other hand, they were exempt 
from military service, paid no taxes, and had the whole of their 
salary in case of illness; besides, those who were contented 
with modest apartments could have lodgings provided, two 
rooms and a cellar, which the manufactory placed at their 
disposal. : : 

These precautions had especially as their object the pre- 
venting foreign manufactories, and especially that of Tournai, 
which had produced very beautiful soft porcelain, from tempt- 
ing away the workmen of the royal manufactory. In this 
respect the rules were pitiless, and in 1752 one named Varion, 
a turner, having fled in order to go to work at Tourrai, the 
Guard of the Seals and the Comptroller-General of Finances 
caused him to be rigorously pursued ; and put in prison two of 
his comrades, turners, as he was, Gravant and Jean Desnoyer, 
accused and convicted of having conducted Varion to the 
carriage when he escaped. It was only in consideration of the 
services which his uncle had rendered to the manufactory, and 
to the sufficiently important position which he held, that 
Gravant was not sent to prison with his companions. 

The French manufactories which existed then—St. Cloud, 
Lille, Chantilly, and Mennery—were not to be feared, but it 
was necessary to look after the future. The success of the 
royal establishment might induce manufacturers to create 
similar ones, and it was prudent to take prohibitive measures in 
consequence. A decree dated April 6, 1748, confirming the 
exclusive privilege granted July 24, 1745, for “the manufacture 
of porcelain after the Saxon manner,” prohibited the formation 
of any new establishments to work at porcelain. 

As late even as 1760, and when the four manufactories 
which I have cited would do no harm to the chief establish- 
ment, a decree was made which reserved to the royal establish- 
ment “the exclusive right of ornamenting porcelains with sub- 
jects of figures or flowers painted in all colours, with the 
application of gold, and with making works of round busts.” 

For several years nothing came from without to trouble the 
quietude of the manufactory thus privileged, but this state af 
things could not last long. In spite of the diggings of 
Albrechtsburgh, of Meissen, in spite of the oath taken by the 
workmen, under the most terrible threats, to keep the secret of 
the manufacture until death, the secret did not fail to leak out. 
It was known that the famous Saxon porcelain was made with 
a clay of a very particular kind, which was found in many spots 
of the German territory, and numerous manufactories were 
founded abroad. An Alsatian porcelain maker, Hannong, 
established a manufactory at Strasbourg, but Sévres took 
offence at it, and the working potter had to spend his days at 
Frankenthal in the Palatinate. This was the first and only 
victory which the manufactory gained over its rivals. 

Some time after, when the mines of kaolin of St. Yrieix 
had been discovered and bought on account of the King, De 
la Borde, first valet de chambre to Louis XV., knowing the dis- 
covery which had just been made, formed a company with one 
of his friends, Nocquart de Courbois, and Hannong the son. 
The last, as we have seen, had just been called to Stvres, 
where, after some attempts which were unsuccessful because it 
was impossible to bring the kaolin from Germany, the engage- 
ment that Roiban had signed with him was cancelled. The 
three partners bought of a man named Rordan, whose lands 
adjoined the royal quarry, considerable quantities of kaolin, and 
founded at Paris, at the Faubourg St. Denis, a manufactory, 
which they put soon after under the patronage of Monsieur, the 
brother of Louis XVI. 

The start had been given, and some years later Paris con- 
tained many manufactories of porcelain. But in order to elude 
the prescriptions of the decree of 1760, renewed February 15, 
1766, the crafty manufacturers followed the example of their 
fellows at the Faubourg St. Denis, and asked the members of 
the royal family, and Marie Antoinette herself, to take the new 
establishments under their protection. As everything which 
related to porcelain was then very fashionable, and as that 
flattered their vanity, they accepted all, and there were soon, 
besides the manufactory of the King—that is to say, Sévres, 
and that of Monsieur, which we have just mentioned—the manu- 
factory of the Queen, those of the Comte d’Artois, of the Duc 
d’Angouléme, &c. 

Then began between the different manufactories and the 
directors of Sevres a furious strife, in which the royal establish- 
ments had always the worst, and which reduced its famous 
privileges to the value of a dead letter. Not only the manu- 
facturers of Paris made porcelain, painted in all colours and 
gilt, but they also took away men from the Sévres works, and 
managed even to copy their models and take imprints of their 
moulds. They offered the artists and workmen of Sévres 
double and triple the wages paid to them by the royal manu- 


They could not absent ! factory, and those who then turned aside came back on holi- 


days to Sévres and St. Cloud sumptuously dressed for men’ of: 


their. position, spending money: with affectation, and boasted to -° 
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their ancient comrades of having gained more in a month than 
they had gained before in six months at the manufactory. 

‘The directors of Sevres complained, and induced the Lieu- 
tenant of Police, M. de Lartines, to take coercive measures, 
but these were useless. They might have understood that 
those who strove against them were stronger than they, 

In the first place, they met with a systematic opposition on 

he part of the Minister, Restin, a man of broad and enlightened 
mind, who did not understand why, if men were permitted to 
paint flowers on porcelain, they were forbidden to paint. them 
with the colours which Nature had given them. Besides, it 
was very difficult, not to say impossible, for a Minister to resist 
a demand addressed by a prince of the blood or by one of the 
fords of the exfourage of the king. 

It was then that the Count of Provence, afterwards Louis 
XVIII., having ordered for his personal use one of the richest 
services at the manufactory of Clignamont, the manufacturer, 
far from hiding himself, announced everywhere the important 
work with which he was commissioned, and came to Sévres to 
seek for painters of the first class. He had nearly succeeded 
in enticing away an artist considered to be indispensable-to the 
manufacture, but the director, being warned in time, succeeded 
in persuading the artist to remain by means of an increase of 
‘650 livres to his salary. Several similar examples might be 
given. Some years later the Count d’Angivilles, general 
director of the royal buildings, and the new administrator of 


the manufacture, Regnier, showed themselves still more ardent. 


in claiming what they called their rights. 

From 1782, D’Angivilles brought up the affair before the 
‘Committee of Finances, and addressed himself to the Lieutenant- 
General of Police, Lenoir, who, as his predecessor, was charged 
to regulate the disputes which might arise between the 
manufactory and its workmen, or the managers of other manu- 
factories, 

Lenoir, who was also himself an enemy of privileges, did not 
conceal his views of this matter, and showed that the small 
manufacturers reduced to the simple making of white porce- 
jain, or porcelain decorated in cameo, without any gilding, 
could never maintain themselves, and that in this case, artists 
and workmen would probably emigrate, and would compete 
with France. He also announced the offers which the manu- 
facturers had made to give 2 per cent. of the produce of their 
sales to the profit of the royal manufacture ; all was useless. 
D’Angivilles, whether by conviction, or to show his zeal to the 
King, wished to have his decree, and he obtained it, in spite of 
mumerous petitions, supplications, mémodres of all kinds which 
those interested addressed to the King. 

By a decree dated May 16, 1784, the royal manufactory was 
confirmed in all its privileges. The managers of other manu- 
factories of the kingdom were allowed to make works of a 
medium size, designed for the use of the table, and for common 
use, to apply on them gold on the borders only and to paint 
flowers shaded of all colours, on condition that they should 
transport their establishments, in three years at the latest, to 
fifteen leagues, at least, distance from the town of Paris, and in 
any other place than the chief towns of the provinces. Besides, 
it was forbidden them, “under a penalty of 3,coo livres, to 
receive into their workshops any oi the workmen employed in 
the royal manufactory, unless they showed a permit signed by 
the director.” 

This was evidently a victory, but a victory which .was to be 
absolutely sterile. When, at the end of three years, D’Angi- 
villes wished to use his rights, and have the manufactories 
moved fifteen leagues from Paris, delays were asked for which 
it was impossible for him to refuse, and when the Revolution, 
which was to suppress privileges, came, all the manufacturers 
threatened by the decree of 1784 were still at Paris. 

It will be seen by this ~¢swsé what were the excessive 
privileges for which the ancient manufactory has often, rightly 
or wrongly, been reproached. It had no need of them, for the 
inimitable porcelains which came from the hands of its skilful 

‘artists obtained it a place so much above the other manufac- 
tories that one cannct help regretting the narrowness of mind 
which made its directors claim rights absolutely useless, and 
which, without any profit to itself, could only injure an industry 
which it was its mission then, as now, to defend and protect. 

It is impossible, however, to deny the happy influence 
which the manufactory exercised over the development of the 
- manufacture and of the decoration of porcelain in France. At 
the price of incessant sacrifices it has established this manu- 
facture, it has shown the part which gold can play in decora- 
tion ; this, itis true, others had discovered before it, but they 

hardly made any use of the knowledge. To its initiative, to its 
researches, we owe the discovery of the beds of kaolin. This 
_ discovery gave a new impulse to an industry which was 
forcibly restrained, which had at its disposal only the artificial 
‘paste. With this it created masterpieces which the conditions 
of its existence, and the subsidy which it received from the 
royal treasury, could alone permit it to execute, It is, in fact, 
to thé artists and workmen formed by it, who carried the 


even abroad, that is due that delicacy of taste and that dis- 
tinction which have placed the ceramic art of that time at the 


head of the industrial arts of the last half of the eighteenth 
century. 


GLASGOW FINE ART INSTITUTE. 


HE annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts 
was held on Saturday. The twenty-seventh annual 
report of the Council which was submitted was as follows :— 

The Council beg to report that, at the close of the present 
year, the amount of capital stood at 19,6477. 75. 14d., being an 
increase during the year of 605/., due to the subscriptions of 
new members. The annual Exhibition of 1888 was one of fully 
average merit, but the Council regret to say that the total 
receipts from the Exhibition, amounting to 2,499/. os. 6d., were 
3702. 8s. less than those of the preceding year. The Council 
have to report that during the year they paid 2,000/. of the 
debt due under bonds upon the building, reducing the total 
debt to 21,c00/, The annual expenditure exceeded the revenue 
by 499/. 9s. 3¢. This resulted in great part from the diminution 
of the income derived for the year from the Exhibition, and 
from necessary repairs and alterations in the shops and gal- 
leries. The decrease is due to temporary causes, and these, 
the Council confidently anticipate, will disappear with reviving 
trade and better times. During the year several ordinary 
members (class B) have, by payment of the additional subscrip- 
tions, become extraordinary members. The present state of 
the membership is as follows :—Contributors of 25/., 23 ; do. of 
Io/., 530; do. of 57, 52—total 605, of whom 50 have been 
elected since last report. Of the members, 3 are lady members 
and 82 artist members. The Council appeal earnestly to their 
fellow-members to aid them in promoting the prosperity and 
efficiency of the Institute. The one object that must be kept 
steadily in view is the gradual extinction of the debt. Every 
additional season-ticket taken for the Exhibition, and, above 
all, every additional life-member secured for the Institute, will 
help forward the good work of clearing the burden, and of 
putting the Institute in a position to fulfil properly the purpose 
for which it was founded, namely, the promotion of the know- 
ledge and the love of art in the West of Scotland. Every 
member can exert an individual influence on behalf of the 
Institute, and help materially to place it in a thoroughly efficient 
position, 

The report was adopted. Mr. James Bell was elected 
president, on the motion of Sir Charles Tennant, seconded by 
Mr. Wellwood Rattray. Mr. A. J. Kilpatrick and Mr, P. S. 
Dunn were elected hon. treasurer and hon. secretary. 


TESSERZE. 


The Cathedral of Erfart, 


G, E. STREET. 
I HAD some difficulty in finding my way to the cathedral— 
strangely enough too; for when at last I reached the Dom 
Platz, there, rising high into the air, and approached by an 
almost endless flight of steps, stood the magnificent choir of 
the cathedral, surmounted by its singular triple arrangement of 
central steeples, and by its side, and on the same high plateau, 
the church of St. Severus emulating, I should almost say 
aping, the cathedral both in height and design very. curiously. 
The east end of the cathedral, built on the precipitous edge of 
a rock, has been under-kuilt with a terrace supported upon 
arches, which, concealing the natural rock, gives it an effect of 
extraordinary height. These arches have been all modernised, 
but there are traces here and there which prove the arrange- 
ment to be original. Let us mount the flight of steps which 
lead by the entire length of the north side of the choir to the 
porch, and we shall see reason to class one at least of the archi- 
tects of Erfurt with the greatest of his race. No position can 
be conceived which would present more difficulty to one who 
wished to show the doors of his church to the people who 
might gather in crowds in the Dom Platz, and seeing nothing 
but the tall east end of their church and the sharp perspective 
of its side, shrink from the attempt to find a door at the end of 
the long flight of steps before them. Every one must have felt 
how those great foreign doorways call upon all to enter; they 
are always open, guarded on either side by kings and saints and 
martyrs, and revealing glimpses, precious because vague, of 
glorious intetiors, and worshippers within on their knees. They 
call upon all to enter, and who can refuse? At Erfurt, however, 
one might have deemed it impossible that people should be 
made to feel this, but yet it has been done, and done nobly 
and magnificently. ‘There are no transepts, and so against the 
eastern bay of the north aisle of the nave is set a triangular 
porch of grand size and lovely design and detail. Its base 
rests against the church, and its two sides, jutting out at angles 


“®secrets to other manufactories established in the kingdom, and + of 60 degs. cm the wall, show both from the west and from 
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the east the whole width of its two glorious doorways. So, as 
one gazes up from the Dom Platz, and wonders at the sin- 
gularity of the position of the church and the beauty of the 
choir, one’s eye follows up the track of those who ascend the 
toilsome flight of steps till it rests upon the doorway at their 
summit, and one is led at once to find one’s way through its 
great opening into the nave of the church. Sad to say, wanton 
havoc has destroyed much of the more delicate ornaments of 
this most noble piece of early fourteenth-century architecture. 
Of the nave little can be said, save that it is entirely unworthy 
and unsatisfactory ; between it and the choir is a great mass of 
wall, pierced only by a narrow arch opening into the choir, and 
supporting a curious combination of towers—a central tower 
rising from between one on either side—in a singular and 
rather picturesque fashion, of which I recollect no other 
examples than the imitation of it here in St. Severus, and the 
cathedral at Constance. The interior of the choir 1s very 
noble, its elevation very great, and its windows of rather late 
Middle-Pointed, full without exception of brilliant though late 
glass ; too rich in colour however for the traceries, which it 
quite conceals, giving a useful warning to architects in dealing 


with stained-glass. 
, Ancient Glass. 


R. CHENEVIX. 


The antiquity of glass is very remote, yet it is not quite 
certain that what the ancients denominated by the names thus 
translated was the substance now so-called. Nature has pro- 
duced many bodies possessing properties of the artificial 
matter. Neri finds that glass is mentioned in Job, as it appears 
to have been by Herodotus, Aristophanes, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, &c. Lucian mentions drinking-glasses, and Plutarch 
puts it out of doubt that, in his time, it was made by art, as he 
prescribes the wood which he cons‘dered the best for that pur- 
pose. Besides this, mirrors hai long before been manufactured 
in Sidon. In Rome, glass was made during the reign of 
Tiberius, who had the artist put to death for having rendered it 
flexible ; and wine bottles and drinking vessels were manufac- 
tured of it in the time of Martial. The company of manufac- 
turers had a quarter in the town allotted to them near the great 
gate of triumph, the Capena, and were so wealthy in the reign of 
Alexander Severus that he laid a tax upon them. Plates of 
glass were used in rooms, as some suppose to form wainscots ; 
but there is no certainty that windows were thus made before 
the end of the third century. At all events, Roman glass seems 
to have been much inferior to the modern composition, and it 
was not applied, or even applicable, to many of the purposes 
for which it is now used. It is by no means certain, too, that 
any of the mirrors mentioned in antiquity were made of glass. 


The Paving in St. Omer Cathedral. 


W. BURGES. 


Although repeatedly taken up and removed from place to 
place and, still worse, injudiciously restored, it remains by far the 
most important example we possess, not only with regard to 
the quantity of the stones, but also to the importance of the 
subjects represented. The choir, the chapels, and probably a 
portion of the ambulatory were paved with these dalles, whose 
execution appears to have extended from the end of the twelfth 
century to the latter half of the thirteenth. In 1608 the soil of 
all the east end of the church was raised, and they were then 
conveyed to the nave, where, being exposed to much rougher 
usage than in the choir, they rapidly decayed, until at last, after 
very many removes, the few, comparatively speaking, which 
have been left have found an asylum in the Chapelle des 
Antiquaries. Unfortunately it was decided that they should 
be restored before being finally deposited in safety, and accord- 
ingly a hot cement was run into all the hollows, utterly irrespec- 
tive of the ancient colours, while a few strokes of the chisel 
gave the requisite sharpness to any part that had become 
_ obliterated. After this, it is needless to say that the drawings 

are but shadows of what the originals must have been; 
indeed, it is probable that not a single line retains its ancient 
shape, not only on account of the restoration, for that was 
only partial, but from the fact that the ancient workman 
sometimes undercut his incisions, or did not make them all 
of equal depth. Now, when these incisions came to be worn down, 
they would present a very different appearance from what 
they did when they were first executed. The Italian work, on 
the contrary, is far better preserved, for the marble being a 
harder material, the lines were formed in the first instance by 
means of drill holes, and as they went in much deerer than the 
chisel, we can often ascertain the direction of the lines when 
they themselves have been utterly obliterated The slabs at 
St. Omer consist of three sizes, the sides of which bear the 
proportion 1, 3, 5. The larger ones consist principally of por- 
traits of the donors on horseback ; these were varied by others 
containing nine figures of men or animals in as many circles 
Others, again, have interlacing foliage or shields. There are 
also some fragments of slabs much larger than.any of these ; 
they probably served as centres for the pavements of the 
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chapels. One represents the burial of the Virgin, and the 
other is defaced. Of the second size, the subjects are still 
more varied. Armed elephants, the seven liberal arts, the 
signs of the zodiac, the labours of the months, the fables of 
ZEsop, besides the usual arrangement of foliage and circles, 
with animals in them, form the subjects. Unfortunately all 
the series are very imperfect. Thus we have only five out 
of the seven arts, six of the labours of the months, five of the 
signs of the zodiac, and only two of the fables. As to the 
smaller stones, they are exceeding numerous, there being 
about seventy varieties. They represent various kinds of 
foliage ; various subjects from the Bestiarium (the natural 
history of the time) ; some Chimerz, which strongly recall the 
manner in which these metamorphoses are depicted in the 
‘© Ovid Moralisé” in the library at Rouen ; and, finally, sundry 
subjects of satirical allusion, such as the ass playing on the 
harp. It is not a little singular that in even those few dalles 
which have reached our time—the sole wrecks of this once 
magnificent pavement—we can almost trace the same thing 
that M. Didron fancies he has discovered in the sculpture at 
Chartres Cathedral, viz.,the “Speculum” of Vincent de Beauvais, 
written in stone. Vincent de Beauvais divides his‘ Speculum ” 
into four parts :—1. The Doctrinal Mirror, which teaches the 
seven liberal arts ; 2. The Historical Mirror, the history of the 
world; 3. The Natural Mirror, the study of nature; and 
4 The Moral Mirror, the different duties to fulfil and vices to 
avoid. The first is represented by the seven liberal arts, the 
second probably by the metamorphoses, the third by sigas of 
the zodiac, the labours of the year, &c ; whilst the fourth is 
wanting, but probably has been destroyed, as it is impossible 
not to believe but that so common a subject as the battle of the 
Virtues and the Vices should have had a place in so large a 
pavement. 
French and English Vaulting. 
J. H. PARKER. 


There is a marked distinction in the construction of Gothic 
vaults in England and France from the earliest period. Im 
England, from the earliest period, each stone is cut to fit its 
place ; in France the stones are cut square or rather oblong, as 
in the walls, and only wedged out by the thickness of the mortar 
at the back in the joints. The English system is far more 
scientific, but also far more costly; the French system is 
infinitely more economical of labour, and consequently of 
expense. From this cause stone vaults are far more commom 
in France than in England, and from this cause also fan-tracerp 
vaulting is peculiar to England, and it is formed, in principle, as 
early as in the cloister of Lincoln, AD 1220, where the vault is 
of wood but the springings are of stone, and cut to fit the ribs 


of the wooden vaults. 


Greek and Roman Ornament. 


R. N. WORNUM 

It is not till we come to Greece that we find the habituall 
introduction of forms for their own sake, purely as ornaments, 
and this is a very great step in art. The Fgyptians produced 
many beautiful useful forms, but the Greeks not only improved 
these forms, but decorated them with appropriate and beautiful 
ornaments, designed solely for their effect as delightful objects 
to the eye ; they paid the same attention to architectural and 
general decoration. If we consider the Greek as one great 
historic period of oraament, the following are its chief charac- 
teristics, with some of which Egypt has already made us 
acquainted :—The fret, the wave-scroll, sometimes called the 
Vitruvian scroll ; the echinus, or horse-chestnut (vulgarly called 
the eggs and tongue, and egg and dart); the astragal, the 
anthemion (commonly called the Greek honeysuckle, because 
some examples resemble that flower), the guilloche, or plat, and 
the volute: the ordinary scroll and the acanthus are very par- 
tially developed in the pure Greek, compared with what they 
were in latter times among the Romans; they both belong, 
nevertheless, to Greek art, especially the acanthus, which dis- 
tinguishes the last and richest of the Greek orders—the 
Corinthian. These three orders, as regards their ornamental 
qualities, are better described as the Echinus, the Voluted, and 
the Acanthus orders, than by their national designations. They 
are not so much distinct as successive orders, each adding 
something to that which preceded it. For instance, in the 
Doric, or Early Greek order, we have the echinus as the only 
ornament; in early times it was painted, in later it was cut on 
the capital. In the Ionic, or second Greek order, we have the 
addition of the volute, or ram’s horn, to the echinus ; and im 
the third order, or the Corinthian, we have the addition of a 
row of acanthus leaves below the volutes of the second order, 
which are here modified into stems, or cauliculi. How all 
these various Greek elements were treated it is not expedient to 
explain here ; space precludes it, if nothing else; but there is. 
always a great simplicity both in the details and in the arrange- 
ment of the materials of Greek ornament ; it is generally the 
various elements arranged in simple horizontal series, one row 
above another. In the Roman, the third and last ancient sty €© 
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we have, as the chief characteristic, a gorgeous magnificence ; 
but this magnificence was accomplished only by an enrichment 
and a profuse use of Greek details; the scroll and the 
acanthus, however, being predominant over all others, so 
much so, that the acanthus scroll alone when in any- 
thing approaching magnificence of development is sufficient 
to stamp a design as Roman in character, and it is the chief 
distinction between Greek and Roman work. The Romans 
used the Greek orders, but they added to them one of their 
own, which is, however, a simple mixture of the three Greek 
orders into one—an echino-voluted-acanthus order, the original 
modification of the volutes in the Corinthian acanthus order 
being restored to a complete Ionic capital in the Roman. 
Besides this great richness of detail, the mixture of grotesques, 
such as human, animal, and yegetable forms combined, is a 
common characteristic of Roman art, as, for instance, the 
sphinx, griffin, and others. These elements were likewise 
Greek, but not of such frequent occurrence in Greek examples. 
The Romans, in fact, added no element, except perhaps the 
shell, to the materials of Greek ornament. With the Roman 
ends what may be technically termed ancient ornament. The 
change ef religion which ensued through the adoption of 
Christianity by Constantine totally revolutionised ornamental 
as well as all other art. 


Precederce of Art. 
J. McCosu. 


Art has in general preceded science. There were bleaching 
sand dyeing and tanning and artificers in copper and iron 
before there was chemistry to explain the processes used. Men 
‘made wine before thete was any theory of fermentation, and 
glass and porcelain were manufactured before the nature of 
alkalies and earths had been determined. The pyramids of 
Nubia and Egypt, the palaces and sculptured slabs of Nineveh, 
the cyclopean watts of Italy and Greece, the obelisks and 
temples of India, the cromlechs and Druidical circles of coun- 
tries formerly Celtic, all preceded the sciences of mechanics 
and architecture. There was music before there was a science 
of acoustics and painting, while as yet there was no theory of 
colours and perspective. 


Origin of “ Piccadilly.” 
J. HR. JESSE. 

According to the authority of almost every person who has 
writtem on the subject of the streets of London—and [am sorry 
to disturb az opinion so Jong received—Piccadilly derives its 
name from Peccadilla Hall, a repository for the sale of the 
fashionable raffs for the neck entitled piccadillies or turnovers 
which were introduced in the reign of James I. Barnabe Rice, 
in his “ Henestie of the Age,” speaks of the “ body-makers that 
do swarm -*2rough all parts, both of ‘Londen and about London” 
“ The body,” he says, “ is’ still pampered up in the very dropsy 
-of excess. He that somefforty years simce should have asked 
after Piccadilly, | wonder who would have understood him, er 
could have told what a Piccadilly had been, either fish or flesh.” 
In Ben Joason’s “ Devil is an Ass,” in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“ Pilgrim,” and in Brayton’s satirical poem ‘‘ The Moon Calf,” 
will be found more than -one allusion to the fashionable 
“pickadel,” or “pickadilly.”” It must se remarked, however 
that the-earliest of these productions (and they have all evi. 
dently reference to a ridiculous and ephemeral fashion of recent 
introduction} dates no further back than 1616; and, moreover. 
according ‘te every evidence which I have been able to cellect 
on the subject, the introduation of the “ piccadilly” was at least 
not of .an.earlier period than 1614. When we are able, there 
fore, to prove that the word “ Pickadilla® was in common use 
.as far back as 1596 (our authority is Gerard’s “ Herbal.” where 
‘the “small wild buglosse,” or ox-tongue, is spoken of as grow- 
‘ing upon the weanks of the dry ditches “about Pickadilla”), we 
are compelled to disturb the eid opinion that the present street 
derives its name from a fashionable article of dress, which we 
find was not introduced till nearly twenty years afier  Picka- 
difla ” had become a familiar name, and which, moreover, was 
jittle likely to be sold in so rural a district as Piccadilly was in 
the days of James J. Let us be allowed to throw out one 
suggestion on the subject. Pickadilla House, which stood 
nearly on the site of the present Panton Square, was a fashion- 
able place of amusement apparently as far back as the reign 
of Elizabeth, and continued to be so nearly till the time of the 
Commoswealth. it has been the custom of all countries to 
confer an alluring name on places of amusement—as. for in- 
stance, we find the fashionable “ Folly” floating on the Thames 
ia the days of Charles II. ; and I cannot, therefore, but think 
that Pickadilla House derived its name simply from the Spanish 
word Jeccadtlio, literally meaning a venial fault, but which was 
intended perhaps to imply more than met the eye. Under all 
circumstances, it seems far mote reasonable to suppose that the 
newly-invented ruff should have derived its name from being 
worn by the fair ladies and silken gallants who frequented 
Pickadilla House, than that a trifling article of dress should 
have given a name, first to the suburban emporium in which 


nn 


It is asserted to have been sold, and afterwards to one of the 
principal stree’s in Europe. Why, indeed, should a ruff have 
been called a pickadilla, unless from some such reason as we 
have mentioned? Or what lady is there wha ever went into 
the fields to buy her attire ?—and in the days of Elizabeth and 
James I. Pickadilla House stood literally in the fields. The 
fact, however; that ‘‘ Pickadilla” was a well-known spot nearly 
twenty years before the introduction of the “pickadel” or 
“turnover,” at least puts one part of the argument at rest. 
We have already employed more time on the subject than 
perhaps it deserves, and must leave the vera/u guestio to be 
decided by some more ingenious antiquary. 


Pavemsnt of the Chapter-house, Sal:sbury. 
He CEULTON: 


The mosaic tile pavement at Salisbury has long had a high 
reputation for being unique. It is very peculiar in its arrange- 
ment—at least, it may occur to persons as being so-—on 
account of the great irregularity in the sizes of the pattern. I 
am of opinion that this irregularity is not accidental but inten- 
tional. Ina large surface like the floor of this chapter-house 
it would be very important that the material with which it was 
covered should not occupy too prominent a position in the scale 
of decorations ; that is to say, that its ornamentation should be 
subsidiary to the wall decorations—a certain amount of colour 
would be, of course, required on the floor to tone down the 
effect of the brilliancy of the stained-glass, and the polish and 
colour of the Purbeck marble, and the polychrome ; but, this 
attained, any large amount of precision in the arrangement of 
the patterns would materially detract from the value of other 
and more important decorations, The material of which this. 
pavement is composed is simply of terra-cotta, and the colours, 
used are red, buff, and black. 


Cement for Ironwerk. 

R. J. NELSON, R.E. 

Take three parts of iron filings, one part of sulphur, and one: 
part of sal-ammoniac ; work up the whole to the consistence ot 
stiff paste with the least possible quantity of water, and apply it as 
mortar in the beds and joints of the blocks and joints to be so 
cemented. In Liebig’s ‘‘Handworterbuch der Chymie” a far 
farzer quantity of iron filings is given; but the above 1s from. 
‘ome of the leading operative chemists of the day. Another 
recipe, which I have obtained from one of our largest 170n 
factories as actually used therein, and which sets almost as hard 
as the iron itself, is :—Fifty pounds cast-iron borings—larger or 
finer as for larger or smaller joints, four pounds sulphur, quarter 
of a pound sal-ammoniac. Cold water enougd to cover the- 
whole mass to be well stirred in. To remain a day or two, with 
occasional stirring before using. To be caulked closely into. 
the joints. 


Asphalte Filling in Iasonry. 
E, F. ZWIRNER. 


At the end of the year 1853 the outer walls of the nave and 
transept on the south side of Cologne Cathedral had been 
raised as far as the under edge of the cornice lying above the 
principal wall-plate. This cornice consists of two courses of 
large coping-stones, 5; feet long, lying one upon the other, 
binding together the whole thickness of the outer walls ; of 
which courses the lower one is richly ornamented on the out- 
side with artistically sculptured foliage, while the upper forms 
the proper coping. This cornice, only 3 feet 7 inches high, 
constitutes the only complete horizontal binding over the 
pointed windows, 55 feet high, which airily pierce the outer 
walls, and make them seem now like a delicate row of pillars. 
For the total height of these piers, which descend to the floor 
of the church, amounts in all to 150 feet; and besides that 


-cornice there occurs only one horizontal binding in the 


triforium, or middle gallery, which is very light and open. It 
was therefore necessary to exercise great care in the construc- 
tion of the upper cornice. The large stones were tied together 
with iron clamps, which were laid in a heated state in holes 
previously hewn in the stones, and had natural asphalte poured 
round them; so that by this means all accession of oxygen 
was prevented, and consequently the oxidation of the iron for 
ever provided against. Similar bindings of stone with iron, 
having asphalte copiously poured over it, have been frequently 
practised in the building of the cathedral, and are much to be 
recommended: only they must not be applied externally, for 
if they were, not only would the building be disfigured, but also, 
through the repeated influence of the sun’s rays, the asphalte 
woild be apt to run. All other substances used for’ filling 
round the clamps in the stone, as mortar, Paris-plaster, sulphur, 
and even lead, have failed at Cologne, as in other places; 
they have always allowed the iron to oxidate, and forced the 
stones asunder by their expansion, as may be observed in 
many places in the old parts of the cathedral. On this 
account, wherever in the recent work asphalte could not be 
employed, bronze has been used instead of iron for binding the 
stones, and the holes filled up with lead. : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue exhibition of Corman’s drawings in the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club is to be followed by an _exhibition of 
miniatures which is now being organised by a.committee. 
It is hoped that the art will be abundantly illustrated. Of 
late years miniature-painting has fallen out of favour, and 
the Royal Academy, although it admits miniatures, would 
hardly venture to elect a successor to Sir WILLIAM C. Ross 
or Tgorpurn. The French claim to be the originators of 
miniature-painting. One reason they give is that the word 
is French, and has to be adopted by foreigners. Even the 
Sermans make use of it. Reliance is also placed on what 
is said by DANTE in the “ Purgatorio.” Addressing one of 
the bearers of the great weights which recalled nightmares, 
the poet asks him, “ Art thou not Operisi Agobbio’s glory, 
and renowned for the art known in Paris as illuminating ?” 
~hich in those days was supposed to indicate the drawing of 
niiniatures. If the small paintings on illuminated manu- 
scripts are comprised among miniatures, the origin of the 
art must be sought long before DANTE lived, and it might 
be said before Paris itself was founded, unless we suppose 
the founder was Francus, the son of Hector of Troy, 
who called the settlement after his uncle. The splendid 
copy of Virgil, in the Vatican, is evidence that painting in 
a small space was no modern art. As regards the word 
“miniature,” it is no longer appropriate, for it does not 
signify ornament coloured with red lead. 


M. ANTHONI, a French engineer, proposes the employ- 
mment of caoutchouc in large blocks, as the best means of 
avoiding vibration and noise, and recommends the material 
tc be laid down as a bedding under steam-engines, along 
viaducts which carry railways, on the heads of piles, &c. 
He believes that houses can be rendered less sensible to 
vibrations caused by exterior traffic by a packing of india- 
rubber, and its use can aid in the isolating from outer 
sounds of particular rooms, when the most perfect silence 
is desirable. 


Owtne to an accident Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER was 
‘unable to deliver his lecture at Carpenters’ Hall, and his 
place was supplied by Professor RoGER SMITH, who is 
always prepared, and therefore available in emergencies. 
‘The first part of the professor’s lecture will be found in our 
Supplement, where we hope many working carpenters and 
joiners will study it. Mr. Banister FLETCHER’s accident 
was caused by a fal! of his horse, through which his shoulder 
and ankle were injured. He has progressed since, and is 
expected to attend at his offices on Monday. 


A very interesting brochure for students of geology is 
the collection of reports on the geology of the neigh- 
bourhood of London by the members of Professor 
SrELey’s field class. They all show a true spirit of 
observation and grasp of phenomena. That will excite 
no wonder considering the position of their teacher. 
‘The . following suggestions by Professor SrELEY, which 
form part of the pamphlet, will be equally useful to 
students in any part of the kingdom :—‘It is desirable 
to be provided with note-book and pencil, to draw 
features of scenery and exposures of geological deposits 
which may be observed. Descriptions should be written 
on the spot of every fact of interest which is seen. 
A. tape measure may be useful, to get the thicknesses of the 
several beds of rock. A hammer is necessary, to procure 
examples of the rocks and their fossils. The names of all 
‘fossils should be written down in the pits in which they are 
found, and the specimens, or papers in which they are 
rolled, should be marked with a letter or number, so as to 
‘be identified. A compass is necessary, to determine the 
directions of strike and dip of the strata. An account of 
each Excursion should be written out in detail as soon as 
possible after the work is over, so as to secure an exact 
record of the work done. And notes should also be made 
of everything which was seen and not understood, with 
_a,view to getting difficulties removed. The method of 
writing the record should be, first, to state the topographic 
-pe@sitions of the places visited; then to describe suc- 
cessively the physical features of the country which were 


‘colour, aspect, &c. : : 
‘dance of the species met with in each deposit should be 


observed, and show the nature of the geological facts on 
which they depend. If sections of strata are seen, the ° 
accounts of them should be as detailed and exact as 
possible, recording their succession, super-position, dip, 
strike, outcrop, bedding, mineral character, thicknesses, 
If fossils are found, the relative abun- 


stated. Care should be taken to exclude everything which 
is accidental, such as man’s work in pits, except when it 
bears upon industries for which the pits exist. And 
similarly it is unnecessary to notice the effects of the 
seasons upon the surface of the country, except in relation 
to geographical phenomena, such as the volume of streams, 
wetness of ground, effects in the position of villages, &c., 
or produce of the land. A quarter sheet of the Geological 
Survey map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, is 
often a great help in realising the physical structure of a 
district ; and it is useful to mark on an Ordnance map the 
various facts which are ascertained by observation in the 
Excursions.” 


SoME time ago the trustees of a cottage hospital at 
Longton, in the Potteries district, sought designs for a new 
building. Two were selected, and, before coming to a final 
decision, the trustees asked the authors, Messrs. Forp & 
SLATER and Mr. Taytor, to produce tenders for executing 
the work, the price specified, and which was not to be 
exceeded, being 3,500/. Eventually Messrs. Forp & 
SLATER’S design was accepted, and at the same time the 
tender of Mr. Bowpen, of Burslem, for carrying out the 
design. The Longton builders grumbled at a local work 
falling into strange hands, although no opportunity of com- 
peting for it was offered to them. ‘The trustees were not 
able to resist the agitation of the Longton builders, and 
they asked Mr. BowbEn to allow tenders to be inyited for 
the hospital, and he acceded to their request. The case is 
suggestive of a new difficulty in connection with architec- 
tural competitions. It is now becoming a custom to insist 
on. an architect obtaining a tender within a certain amount 
from a responsible contractor, and the acceptance of the 
design hinges on that arrangement. The contractor as- 
sumes a grave responsibility, for the preparation of a tender 
without having detailed drawings to estimate from, and no 
quantities, is a hazardous undertaking. The builders of the 
district have on their side reason if they grumble against 
the course adopted in giving the contract. The trustees of 
the Longton hospital could not defend their action, and are 
compelled to have recourse to the established procedure. 
We doubt if a different ending could be ensured elsewhere. 


THE first competition for the prize founded by American 
architects, and available for students of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts who are not Americans, has more than local 
interest. The subject proposed was happily inspired, viz., 
a monument dedicated to brotherhood in art, but only nine 
competitors entered the lists. The victor was M. HucGust, 
a pupil of M. BronpeL. The designs by MM. Henry, 
EUSTACHE, and JANKEL obtained honourable mention. 
The amount of the prize was 1,400 francs. The premiated 
design consisted of a Corinthian temple, surmounted on 
three sides by an open colonnade, which was continued in 
order to enclose the great ferron by which the building is 
approached. On the second plan was an altar or trophy, 
which explained the purpose of the structures by means of 
inscriptions and sculpture. There were so many groups, 
statues, reliefs, and ornament as must have excited regret 
among sculptors that so admirable a building was only to 
exist on paper. 


AmonG the members of the Society of Antiquaries few 
appear more prominent than the late CHARLES SPENCER 
PERCEVAL, who died suddenly on Tuesday in last week. 
He served the office of director of the Society, and since 
1874 he acted as treasurer. As an archeologist he was 
supposed to be strongest in his knowledge of seals, but from 
his remarks at meetings it was evident that he had more or 
less acquaintance with other branches. Dr. PeRCEVAL was 
a lawyer. He served two Lord Chancellors as principal 
secretary, and in 1872 he was appointed secretary to the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, ay 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BYLAND ABBEY. 

HE drawing from which this plate is taken is a 
characteristic example of Corman’s treatment of 
iandscape. ‘The original measures 13} inches by 10} inches. 
Mr. PHENE Sprers informs us that the arches shown on 
the plate after Corman, published last week, are those of 
St. George de Boscherville, near Rouen. His drawing of 
the same subject will be found in the A.A. Sketch-book, 

vol, ii., 1st series, 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


1 
NO. 64._CAPITALS, MAISON CARREE, NIMES. (A. NEEDHAM WILSON.- 
NO, 65._SOUTH SIDE, MINHHEAD CHUABCH. [C. E. MALLOWS.] 


RAVENSCROFI, SURBITON, 5S.W. 


HIS ‘house has been erected amidst fine old trees on 
a well matured site. It is executed in red bricks, 
with rough-cast above and tiled roof. The external wood- 
work is of teak, simply oiled. 
dining-room, an oriel in drawing-room ; also two staircases, 
“one of which opens out of a square hall with parquetry 
floor. The house is replete with all modern sanitary 
appliances of the most approved pattern. The builders 
are Messrs. TurTLE & AppLEToN, of Spencer House, 
Clapham Junction, Mr. J. Nrxon HorsrieELp being the 
architect. 


FIRCROFT, DITTON HILL, 3.Ww. 

HIS house, which belongs to Mr. J. B. Davison, 
stands on about two acres of picturesque land, on 
which are some fine Scotch firs. The billiard-room and 
part of conservatory were additions carried out at the com- 
pletion of the contract, and another wing is now being added 
on the other side, consisting of an extra entertaining-room, 
back staircase, kitchen with walls of glazed bricks, offices, 
&c. The main building is principally executed in red 
brick, with half-timber gables, and the roofs are of Broseley 
tiles. The mantels and all interior wood and plasterwork 
have been executed from details supplied by the architect, 
Mr. J. Nixon HorsFigtp. Messrs. TurTLE & APPLETON, of 

Clapham Junction, were the builders. 


THE STUDY OF ART.* 


5S BAG first words which come naturally to my mind here are 
to congratulate you all on your good fortune in pursuing 
tthe pleasant paths of work in this fair and famous ancient city— 
not in the glooms of London, nct separated and barred out 
from the sweet sights and sounds of nature by miles of smoke, 
but able at will to turn at once to that great school of all fine 
art—whether for sculptor or designer, painter or peet—which is 
opened and spread before us on every hillside and field, wood 
and valley, of rural Wiltshire. Men who are to create beauty 
cannot work freely, can hardly do their best, except where the 
beauty of God’s workmanship is around them and near them. 
So for this good fortune you may well be thankful. You are 
also, as I understand, to be congratulated on having had the 
_privilege of listening to artists upon occasions like the present. 
But on this account, not having that advantage, I come before 
you reluctantly and diffidently, and my only claim can be that 
I have long loved and studied art in its many forms—in Eng- 
land, in France, and, above all, in Italy. It is only as a spec- 
tator, then, that I can venture to address you—though, indeed, 
as a spectator I form one of that vast majority for whose benefit 
and pleasure you and all artists work. And even if I were 
more skilled to speak, as I look at the liberal programme of 
this institution, I should be alarmed at the vast scheme which 
it sets forth—a perfect encyclopzedia of art, as it seems to me, 
elementary, advanced, painting, modelling ; training, technical 
and scientific—a ladder which leads up, one might say, from a 
straight line to a Raphael or a Michel Angelo. As we read 
of the famous old Athenian or Tuscan schools of art, so the 
‘breadth and liberality with which instruction is here presented 
should hardly do less, I think, than give birth in due time to 
what will be spoken of as the widely-known and admired 


* From the address by Professor F, T, Palgrave delivered to the 
students of the Salisbury School of Art, 


There is an ingle-nook in. 


School of Salisbury: Seriously, I'suppose that all I have the 
honour to address fall under three divisions—amateurs, artists, 
or decorators. Under each of these heads I propose to group 
the remarks I have to offer—remarks which, of course, must be 
much rather general than technical, and towards which I ask 
at once your kind forbearance. 

The first thought naturally is, what common aim have 
you all in view? The final results of the work in a school of 
art- will be different—from an amateurs sketch done for 
pleasure, to the picture or carving or pattern produced as the 
profession or trade by which men are to make their living. 
But what is the purpose or principle which unites all under the 
great name of art? Here I have nothing new, nothing not 
already often heard or said, to propose as my definition. 
Human arts and pursuits have different ends. We study 
language or nature with the single aim of learning language or 
searching out natural law. Men in business learn the routine 
and mysteries of their trade or profession ; soldiers and sailors 
how best to defend their country ; preachers how to instruct 
and guide us. In each case they study towards one single, 
immediate, practical aim. But the fine arts differ from all 
others in their object. Their aim, it seems to me, is to give 
pleasure of a high, pure, and enduring kind; not to teach 
moral or religious lessons as their direct object ; to be useful, 
it may be, in a high and noble degree, but useful always 
through and by pleasing; not to be mere amusement or 
pastime ; but to delight as in a peculiar and admirable way of 
their own, by addressing our intellects and our feelings through 
the instinctive sense of beauty which God has planted in the 
human mind. Thus the immediate end of art is pleasure, the 
means, beauty ; but this beauty must be guided and inspired 
and penetrated by truth, whether truth to thought and idea, or 
to natural fact. Commonplaces all !—yet commonplaces which, 
like the laws of right, like the Ten Commandments, should be 
always written before us and in us. The path of art, so 
defined, looks easy, but I know well is in truth arduous toa 
degree which an outsider like myself can only dimly fathom— 
like all the paths that lead to such perfection—a perfection 
imperfect at the best—as is possible to man. 

From this definition, also, we can deduce what the spirit of 
the artist in every grade should be. His spirit must be honest 
and sincere or his work will be worthless, however popular and 
clever ; and he must also himself delight in it, for it is only 
work that gives pleasure to the maker which can give it to the 
spectator. I would then sum up: resist the wish to make in- 
structive teaching your direct, your working, aim ; the wish to 
amuse only; to make money only; resist the temptation to 
avoid or gloss over difficulty in place of struggling with it; to 
show off facile dexterity ; resist, lastly, the longing to exhibit 
cleverness. Cleverness has its place, no doubt, in man’s work, 
but it is always an inferior place; beauty, grandeur, repose, 
depth of feeling, imagination, are not only beyond, but alien 
from it. Who would call Phidias or Raphael, Milton or 
Mozart, clever? Cleverness, indeed, in abundance they had, 
but it is wholly absorbed and lost in their genius. When the 
proper praise for a work of art or literature is clever—there, 
you may be sure, are none of the magical gifts, none of the 
charm of nature, the power of eternally delighting. In a word, 
eye and mind must be concentrated and rivetted solely and 
singly upon our work, as if it were some deep mathematical 
problem ; not on the fame or profit which it is to bring; we 
must delight in and love what we are designing or executing, 
not our own skill in doing so. Beauty sought with sincerity 
might be the motto of a school of art, or I might sum up, with 
the celebrated writer, Mr. Ruskin, that the aim of such a school 
is to teach sight. 

Especially is this the case with the first class which I have 
supposed before me—that of amateurs. Here I must begin 
with the hard, but, I fear, indisputable saying, that the mere 
amateurs work can hardly have any value as art. As one of 
the ablest artists of the day once said to me, so fatiguing and 
so long is the drudgery required to master any one of the fine 
arts, that no one ever has or will go through it unless he has to 
rely upon art for a livelihood. Thus Browning the poet makes 
the painter Andrea del Sarto speak of 


The many years of pain that taught me art ; 


or, again, brings before us another who compares himself to 
Job, “ Painters who need his patience.” What then, you may 
say, is the value of amateur study? It has this immense 
value, that—like the ointment with which the fairies are said 
to open the eyes of those who stray within their circle—it 
enables us to see things as they really are, whether the 
obvious or hidden truths of Nature; that it stores the mind 
with precious memories ; that it gives us power, not to pro- 
duce good art, but to discern and understand and enjoy it. He 
who can draw even to this humble degree may be said to 


plant in himself eyes for beauty everywhere, from the flats of 


Holland to the Lakes of Lucerne: er Como or Scotland; he 
sees more than the bare spectator can in castle or cottage or 


cathedral ; he carries back also a treasure of remembrances, 
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not only those on paper or canvas, but fixed in his mind 
through the study that was needful to draw them. He 
qualifies himself (to use a fine old word now out of fashion) to 
become a dilettante—a word derived from the Italian dz/e//o ; a 
man who loves and delights in things of beauty, whether 
man’s work or god’s work. But if amateurs labour on with 
diligence and enjoyment, this power of sight may be said to 
pass into the higher quality of insight—a gift which the 
amateur can thus share with the artist or the decorator. And 
this counsel also, which I again take from Mr. Ruskin, may be 
given to all students alike. In your sketching for yourselves 
avoid like poison all showy, finished-looking, and tricked-up 
work, all such work, in short, as has to be done for examina- 
tions and prizes, and which must be reserved for those neces- 
sary and painful trials. For the artist himself, it is the blotted, 
scratched, and dirty work, touched and retouched and corrected 
till the very utmost of truth and meaning has been put into it, 
which avails for real progress. i 

When I turn now from amateurs to artists, it is hardly 

needful to say in how difficult a position the mere spectator 
finds himself. In these days, indeed, we hear much of the 
functions of the critic, who for his part is also generally not 
behindhand in exalting his office; yet few artists, it may be 
suspected, gain anything from the current criticism of their 
finished works, unless they should be men of unusually open 
minds ; and an outsider like myself is clearly unable to give 
any of those technical hints to students which you will have 
received when you had the advantage of listening to artist- 
lecturers. All I can venture on must be two or three general 
remarks upon some aspects of modern English art. I will first 
notice the very curious effects due to the great development of 
photography in recent days. Upon its advantages I need not 
dwell ; how it enables you to correct mistakes of detail in the 
form of objects; how it helps the completion at home of a 
sketch taken on the spot. But in the landscape of the present 
time no one can help observing that there is a too prevalent 
passion for pretty work and picturesque fragments ; there is a 
conspicuous absence of that large, that imaginative treatment 
of natural scenes, which from the time of Gainsborough and 
Wilson have been a distinguishing merit of the English school. 
This change, it is highly probable, may be correctly traced in 
no small degree to what we may call photographic facilities. I 
may be reminded here that the immense value of minute truth 
to nature has for years been preached among us by our most 
eloquent writer upon art ; yet this, as Mr. Ruskin himself would 
probably acknowledge, if taken by itself, is only a half-truth. 
For what is landscape as a fine art? landscape which can 
move us? landscape which can lastingly delight? Of acertainty it 
s not a coloured photograph, however minutely truthful—a mere 
copy from fact—but the spirit and essence of a real scene; its 
form and colours rendered for us through the soul of an 
observer, more sensitive and more accurate than the ordinary 
spectator ; it is a translation from some unknown poet executed 
for our benefit by a fellow-creature more gifted than ourselves ; 
even though, like every translation, through the inadequate 
means of art, it be inevitably inferior to its original, in a degree 
which the most gifted artist will feel the most painfully. This 
modern prosaic turn, due, as I have said, in some great degree 
to photography, and glossed over often under the name of 
“realistic” art, has also notably infected portraiture. Until 
the chemist came with his films and acids, the painter had to 
form the idea of his subject through his own power of insight ; 
he had to catch the character of the whole man as it is shown 
in feature and gesture. And having takenthus what he could 
from the sitter, he necessarily went on in his studio, relying 
upon the impression which his mind retained. He had to 
study his canvas through the memory, not the camera. I do 
not dispute the immense value of photography within its own 
sphere ; but the soul, the inner man—the one and only true 
portraiture—no lens, however cunningly devised, can ever 
render. Now, however, the portraitist works with a magazine 
of photographs around him; and the finished picture too often 
proves that he has neither founded his portrait upon them, or 
completed it, when alone, by their aid; he is tempted to rely 
on sun-work, not soul-work, with the result that a certain out- 
side likeness is now more easily and correctly secured, at the 
expense of spiritual truth and innerness, and of that higher 
charm of art which, in their absence, can never be reached. 
Against this skin-deep style, this abuse of advantages, I would 
respectfully caution you. Nothing will be learned from photo- 
graphy, that refined artist, C. R. Leslie, long ago remarked, 
“if resorted to only as a substitute for labour.” 

Another remark, of wider application, has been suggested 
to me by the vast number of toiling and unsuccessful artists— 
an ever increasing multitude—who are now tempted to embark 
on this profession by the facilities offered for training, by mis- 
placed ambition, by the supposed charm and freedom of the 
artist life; mistaking’ pleasure in nature for power to render 
nature. Hence, in great part, those “ bad times for art” which 
we now often hear of. Yet how can it be otherwise? Even 
in a comparatively small degree, must not a true yift for art be 


always rare? Are imagination, poetry, penetrative insight, 
grasp of character—let alone skill in design and colour—an 
ordinary inheritance? ‘It is a bad sign,” again to quote Mr. 
Ruskin, “ of the judgment, and bad omen for the progress of a 
nation, if it supposes itself to possess many artists of equal 
weight in merit. Noble art is nothing less than the expression 
of a great soul; and great souls are not common things,” 
How many a youth and girl do we now see who might have 
done work, not less valuable if measured by its usefulness, and: 
lived happily by it, misled by what they have learned to think. 
higher aim and loftier ambition to disappointment and defeat. 
Better grind colours than waste life in laying them om 
ineffectually. I venture upon these remarks as a_ general 
warning derived from experience, and I hope that you will not 
think me, in the old phrase, banning when brought here to: 
bless. But in this age there is strong reason for repeating, 
and repeating again, these ancient commonplaces—the artist, 
like the poet, must be born, not made ; and yet that no natural 
gift for any fine art is of any avail without long, patient study, 
without months and years of drudgery; while again, at the 
same time, no study, unhappily no drudgery, avail aught 
without the natural gift. You may say here, how shall we 
know we have this gift without putting ourselves through the 
long course of study? This is the dilemma which stands at 
the gate of allthe fine arts. It is their privilege that special 
ability and genius are essential to success ; that they differ thus. 
from ordinary pursuits, for which some natural turn, diligence, 
and to follow routine, are mostly needed. Perhaps if we ask 
ourselves truly, many students will find that vanity, wish for 
fancied freedom, idle idea of independent life, have led them 
to art ; to which I may add, ignorance of the vast labour it 
requires, Yet with every abatement made upon these grounds, 
not a few will remain who have a right to make the arduous 
attempt—to devote themselves here, as students, to painting 
or sculpture. Some such, perhaps, are now beforeme. And 
to them I would say :—If, after all, you find your choice has 
been wrong ; the hopes of possessing true genius unfounded ; 
the hopes of practical success untrustworthy, your pains and 
labour, my friends, will not have been wasted. Doubtless 
England is not at this time over fertile in artists of great or 
even of lesser genuine gift—of true inspiration. Bat we 
notoriously want also many, very many more, who can draw 
thoroughly and colour thoroughly, for the sake of those 
numerous professions in which ornamental and decorative art 
are essential. 

My little sketch has now led us to the third class of those 
who attend a school of this character, students whose aim 
is to learn the principles of decorative or ornamental art, and 
make it their profession ; and to this class I propose now to 
offer remarks at somewhat greater length, partly because the 
rules of their work seem to admit of more full and definite 
statement, partly because I am informed that here, as in other 
training schools of the kind, it is, and I will venture to add 
ought to be, the most numerous class. It ought to be so; for 
even if creative genius such as the artist, pure and simple, 
requires were a hundredfold more common than it is or can be, 
yet I need hardly point out that the demand for pictures and 
statues must be very much smaller than for ornamental ‘art, 
and that also the purposes and the materials to which such art 
may be applied present an immensely wider fie!d for its 
application. Now here we should note that all the fine arts of 
design, sculpture, painting, and architecture, so far as itisa 
fine art, deal with material substances—stone, wood, colours, 
glass, clay, and so forth, and the particular material at once 
directs and limits the artist's work. These are the visible, 
tangible foundations upon which the palace of art has to be 
raised by soul-work and hand-work ; and with-these I begin, 
because, obvious as the natural conditions are—imposed, in 
fact, by Nature herself—we see them constantly neglected. Take: 
first what I may call the law of material appropriateness—the 
practical rules flowing from due observance of the naturat 
character which distinguishes the matter of our craft. This 
law will clearly forbid the imitation of one substance by 
another. Such is wood painted to look like stone, or whem 
plaster is used to imitate it. When dealt with in the way which 
its Own nature points out, this cheap and despised materia, 
plaster, is easily capable of receiving lovely patterns ; from @ 
mere combination of lines, to the foliage and grotesque figures- 
which our seventeenth-century houses and cottages frequently 
show. Either decorate thus, or leave it quite plain; to scratch: 
it over with ruled lines, in the idle attempt to make it look like- 
ashlar-work is simply to spoil it; whilst the effect of any real: 
stonework which may be near it is irretrievably lost or 
vulgarised. To grain one wood in imitation of another, or deal 
like oak, is another sin against material propriety. Oil-paint, 
by its nature, is meant to supply protection and colour—hence 
it should always look honestly like paint, not simulate an. 
unpainted wood surface. Stone, again, when too finely cut as 
if it were wood, shows another mistake of the same kind, as it 
is not gifted with the same tenacity. 

What I call the rules of constructive propriety may follow. 
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The more intellectual an art, the more independent it is, and 
the reverse. From this we deduce that, in decoration, our 
ornament must obviously spring from the necessities of the 
position; that it must adapt itself to the exigencies of the 
article decorated, from a palace wall to a cottage salt-cellar ; 
placing itself always, as it were, in a subordinate position, and 
taking especial care never to efface the proper object of what 
it decorates. In this matter, as in all general rules regarding 
art, our best examples are always given by the Greeks, un- 
questionably the most gifted race which the world has yet seen. 
Thus, taking earthenware as one great field for decoration from 
the earliest ages, we now may feel why the Greeks, our great 
masters in propriety, so carefully preserved the outline of their 
vases. The material rendered it easy to obtain beauty of form, 
and they thus took every care to retain the greatest amount of 
this, admitting only that degree of variety which was con- 
sistent with it. I believe I may say that, among the thousands 
of their earthenware vessels which have descended to us, one 
can hardly find a grotesque shape adopted for the sake of 
grotesqueness ; hardly ever even a square or angular form. If 
you consider how earthenware is made, the principle of this 
latter peculiarity—a principle, like most of those obeyed by the 
Greeks in their art, equally refined ard homely—becomes 
evident at once. Earthenware is turned on a wheel, and hence 
that rule of propriety which I am trying to illustrate forbade the 
use of forms which were less perfectly to be reached, and which 
deviated from the nature of the material. A similar reason 
appears to have dictated the extreme sobriety of colouring and 
simplicity in the choice of subject, which not less characterised 
their vases. It was not that they were unacquainted with bril- 
liant pigments, or with such subjects as we see on modern 
china+landscapes, wreaths of flowers, and the like. But the 
Greeks felt that, beautiful as these ornaments might be in them- 
selves, or in their proper place, they were apt to interfere with 
the genuinely decorative character of their work ; that they dis- 
tract the eye from the pure form which, as I have said, was 
legitimately the first consideration in a fictile object ; and that 
they cannot well be employed without looking rather like 
a picture upon a vase than a piece of ornamental vase-paint- 
ing. Asacontrast, I need refer only to the costly china of 
Sévres or Dresden or Chelsea, and of their modern imitations. 
In these the shapes are constantly twisted, inelegant, and inap- 
propriate ; whilst the colour-decorations—landscape and figures 
—vainly try to rival painting as an independent art. Yet work 
of this kind, truly worse the more finished it is, through its 
greater want of propriety, is always the passion with modern 
unregulated taste. I have seen some 2,0co/ given at an 
auction for a French vase decorated with a sea-piece which, if 
drawn in water-colours, would have been dear at 2/.; whilst for 
2/7, I once bought a vase of the very best Greek execution, 
decorated with a group from Sophocles’s great play of 
‘“‘(Edipus,” which the art of Flaxman himself could have 
hardly rivalied. ‘Let ornament be simply ornament,” will 
express the essence of this great law of propriety. Thus, to 
give one more example—decorative borders upon flat surfaces, 
as upon title-pages, wall-papers, or earthenware, should be 
treated simply as flat patterns without shading ; the reason for 
this being that shade always signifies independence of the 
surface decorated. 

This common error, which pervaded German art for cen- 
turies, leads me, secondly, to the great question how closely 
decorative art is to follow Nature—our one grand universal! 
model and guide; what are the laws of conventionalism in 
ornament. Our first law, that of material and constructive pro- 
priety, may be regarded as absolute. But the rules by which 
imitation of Nature is modified, whether in pure or in decora- 
tive art, are elastic and variable, are relative to the character of 
the work in hand. Decoration is sometimes applied to objects 
of natural use (as earthenware), sometimes used as decoration 
only, as in cornices and wall-papers. In objects for actual use, 

, propriety rules that the close repetition of natural form is least 
admissible. Carpets covered with flowers and foliage, so that 
we seem as if we were walking across the beds of a garden; 
figures of landscapes stamped on the cover of a book, are 
instances. Elaborate bindings, in fact, which the lovers of 
grand language call the Bibliopegistic art, however skilful and 
lovely, fall under this condemnation. A book is or should 
always be a thing of use; to decorate it so exquisitely that it 
must be kept in a case and only handled with terror is an 
ahsurdity which all but rarity-hunters (a feeble kind) ought to 
feel at once. 

Another natural condition of ornamental art, when the 
patterns are concerned, is monotony ; the same forms must be 
constantly repeated. ‘‘In general,” Mr. Ruskin has observed, 
“ornamentation is set upon certain services, subjected to cer- 
tain systems, and confined within: certain limits ; so that its 
forms require to be lowered or limited in accordance with the 
required relations. It cannot be allowed to assume the fice 
outlines, or to rise to the perfection of imitation. Whol2 banks 
of flowers, for instance, cannot be carved on cathedral fronts, 
but only narrow mouldings, having some of tke characters of 


banks of flowers.” Our eyes can bear long lines of cornice or 
breadths of wall when the pattern is either wholly an ingenious 
and graceful arrangement of lines, like those which the Greeks 
employed, or when it offers forms which remind us of leaves 
and flowers—abstract forms, as they are called, which are 
common everywhere in good times of Medieval decoration 
But who can see without a smile groups of peasants in a bit of 
landscape, or elaborate ball-room nosegays recurring by the 
score over the walls of a large room, and reappearing always 
in identical places? The better these are as designs from 
Nature, so much worse is the effect. The pattern, in short, 
must be simp'er the more often it is repeated. This is an 
instance of failure arising from the neglect of the law imposed 
by decorative monotony. But it illustrates also another fre- 
quent and fatal error, which I can only indicate—the confusion 
of ornamental or relative art with art pure or absolute. Here, 
in fact, whilst ambitiously trying to raise ornament out of its 
true sphere, we only degrade art. 

But although in comparison with intellectual art, decorative 
art is marked by monotony, yet I need hardly say it must be 
relieved by variety, or we should again fall into the prose of 


“mere machine-work. This introduces the last rule of appro- 


priateness which I have here to mention : the rule that in every 
single piece of decoration (that simplest form which admits of 
no variety being excluded), and in every combination of such 
pieces as a system, there rust be some portion tnore effective 
and beautiful than the rest, to which the eye may be led. 
This may be called the law of climax. This law, indeed, is not 
confined to art; it is a law appealing to some common 
element in the human mind, which in every work of man asks 
for completeness, for rounding-off, for a definite issue. Now 
this law is the one which, in ornamentation, even our best 
artists appear most rarely to observe. Their almost uniform. 
rule is, the more decoration they can put in, the better: 
There is an excellent phrase, “‘ All ornament is no ornament ;” 
which is only another mode of expressing the law of climax, 
Yet whether from ignorance of this, or from the fact that the 
more decoration you introduce the more difficult it is to range 
it in due ranks of subordination, the more difficult to find 2 
closing or central feature worthy to crown the work, one may 
now enter scores of churches and public or private buildings, 
which are practically not so mich over-ornamented as orna- 
mented into something not very different from ineffectiveness. 
The spectator finds no repose, no contrasting plain spaces ; 
the mind finds no guiding principle, no evidence of predominat- 
ing thought. We are, I fear, but poor, easily exhausted creatures 
after all; the ear is soon satisfied with hearing, and the eye with 
seeing. Time, to my regret, does not allow me to exemplify these 
curious points further. Many of them, indeed, aresmall; you may 
have been surprised that I dwell on them. But trust this— 
every great work of art that has ever been—poem or painting, 
or what you will—when closely studied, will show that eack 
little least detail has received the same patient, loving finish 
and perfection as the governing idea of the whole work. A 
fine French proverb says, “ Rien n’est petit dans les arts ;.” 
every word in every line of Dante’s “ Commedia,” every touch 
of colour in Angelico’s Paradise or Turner’s 7¥mérarze has 
been chosen and placed there—and for the most part uncon- 
sciously—under the glorious impulse which leads a maa to do 
his very best, and die, if needs be, to do it, from the sense of 
duty to his art, and his fellow-creatures, and his Creator. 

But appropriateness is not the only ground-principle in 
decorative art; in common with fine art of every kind, it is 
subject to the paramount law of beauty. Here, however, I have 
but little to say ; words fail not me only, but ali who try to 
define it. The laws of propriety are strict laws, which cannot 
be broken without injury to art ; one may say right or wrong 
in reference to them. The laws of the beautiful bring us to the 
region of the more and the less; they are to be felt rather than 
to be proclaimed. The idea of beauty, in the words of our 
great Reynolds, “subsists only in the mind. The sight never 
beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it ; it is an idea residing 
in the breast of the artist, which he is always labouring to 
impart, and which he dies at last without imparting” Sir 
Joshua is one of the very few painters whose whole work was 
pervaded by the very soul of beauty. If he could do no more 
towards defining his own art, who should venture to try ? 

Two hints are all that I can suggest for students eager to 
succeed in keeping their decorative work beautiful. The first 
is, strive not for originality. This may seem a hard saying 
But if we look at the history of ornamental art, we find that alt 
we have which unites the two great qualities of beauty and 
appropriateness, derives from the decorative inventions of 
Assyria and Egypt as modified first by Greek taste, afterwards 
by Gothic and Italian. No true systematic ornament of much 
value in itself, or much wideness of application, that I am. 
aware of, has been since invented. A totally new style is as 
impossible here as a totally new style in architecture. Hence 
these traditional forms must be always before us as guides and 
models, not indeed to be merely repeated by servile copying, 
but to be modified, strengthened, developed, by constant 
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reference to Nature. By far the most powerful aid in our pursuit 
of beauty is refinement, whether in idea or execution. This law— 
so easy to give, so arduous to observe—applies to all the fine 
arts ; it concerns alike every class of student—amateur, artist, 
decorator. On this point I heartily agree with Mr. Ruskin. It 
is true that in literature, as well as in painting or sculpture, we 
daily hear work praised for dash and boldness. And these 
qualities, of course, have their place ; yet in the praise which 
they often receive—in the popularity which they enjoy with the 
undiscriminating—students and artists find their most powerful 
temptations to bad art, to careless money-making facility. 
Boldness and dash, for which coarseness 1s too often taken, 
have vital value only when they rest on a foundation of tender- 
ness, of refinement, of delicacy in execution. Upon this point, 
if I may appeal to and trust my own experience, I am confident. 
All great art whatever and wherever 1s refined art: work 
finished in the true sense, not that of showy neatness, but with 
all the invention and feeling and expression possible put into 
it. The “trembling hand” which a great Italian poet speaks 
of—trembling not from weakness or uncertainty, but from 
excuisiteness of feeling which knows that it cannot reach its 
ideal—it is this by which the consummate artist 1s always 
marked. That painter of imagination all compact, William 
Blake—an artist, if ever man was, to the very heart of heart— 
hated, we are told, the bold, abrupt, off-hand style of drawing. 
“Do you work in fear and trembling?” he asked a student 
who came to him for advice. “Indeed I do, sir.” “ Then you'll 
do,” was the reply. And it is thus only that “ hand can paint 
soul,” to use the words of an exquisite artist, too soon taken 
from us, Gabriel Rosseti. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ae eighth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, president, in the 
chair. 

Mr. T. E. PrycE, honorary secretary, said the studentship 
of the Painters’ Company was offered again this year. The 
Association could send up designs from two members. One 
application had been made and one more application was 
required. Drawings must be sent in by April 27. 

A vacancy had occurred on the committee by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Oakeshott, and the committee proposed at the next 
meeting to nominate Mr. Burrows. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
W. E. Pearman, W. J. Keith, A. M. Spencer, and H. E. Farmer. 

Mr. FARROW, hon. secretary, called attention to Mr. 
Fawcett’s invitation to the Association to visit Messrs. Barclay 
-& Fry’s new factory, for an inspection of a new system of fire- 
proof flooring 

Mr. BRopiE called attention to the next concert of the 
A. A. Lyric Club, at the Café Monico, on Friday, the 7th inst. 
at 7.30 P.M. 

The following paper was read by Mr. John Slater, B.A. :— 

Artificial Illumination. 


Mr. SLATER said :—The three subjects of lighting, heating, 
and ventilation are so intimately connected that it is well-nigh 
impossible to separate them. In their combination, however, 
they form a subject so vast, and with such extensive ramifica- 
tions, that it would be utterly impossible to discuss it in a single 
evening. I must warn you, therefore, at the outset, that I shall 
limit myself almost exclusively to illumination, and shall only 
allude indirectly to heating and ventilation. I will not weary you 
with any attempt to explain the undulatory theory of light, or 
to show that the phenomena of light are more easily explicable 
on that theory than on the emission theory, which obtained for 
many years. All that it concerns us to know now is that any 
body, when raised to a temperature higher than that of the 
surrounding air, begins to part with some of its energy, in the 
form of radiations. At low temperatures these radiations affect 
our sense in the form of heat alone, but when a temperature of 
something like 525 deg. Centigrade is reached the radiations 
begin to be perceptible as red rays. With increasing tempera- 
ture the radiations affect the retina as yellow, green, blue, and 
violet rays, and when these are produced the combined effect is 
white light. It should be stated that nearly all bodies are fused 
before they can be raised to such a state of incandescence as 
to give off white light. The light which we enjoy and use, 
whether natural or artificial, comes, to a very small extent, 
directly from the light-giving body itself On an ordinarily 
cloudy day we get sufficient light for all practical purposes 
without seeing the sun at all, and even when he is shining, 
every cloud, every hill, every building, and all the waving 
branches of tree and shrub catch and reflect back to us the 

- light of the great luminary himself. Precisely the same thing 
occurs indoors with artificial light. This room is now amply 
lighted by the burners under the dome, but if the walls and 
ceiling were lined with black velvet, or some such substance, 
which would absorb and not reflect the rays of light falling on 
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in every case the light depends upon the existence in these sub- 
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it, the dulness and darkness which would result would be 
astounding. You should, therefore, always endeavour so to 
arrange the positions of your points of light that they may 
have the maximum effect upon reflecting surfaces. Another 
point to be borne in mind is that upon the purpose for which 
any room is required depends the kind of illumination which 
should be given it. In a dining-room or billiard-room, for 
instance, all the light requires to be concentrated on the table, 
and the remainder of the room may be in comparative dark- 
ness, and the same thing applies where very fine work is done, 
and when the workman wants a concentrated light ; but in the 
majority of cases a diffused light is required, and wherever it is 
practicable the flame itself of the burners should be hidden. I _ 
know of no more pleasant method of lighting than that 
adopted in the House of Commons, where all the gas-jets are 


placed above the ground-glass of a ceiling skylight. In this 
case the artificial light enters in precisely the same way as 


the natural daylight, and the eye is never wearied by the direct 


rays of a burner. 


Now, with regard to illuminants themselves, leaving out of 
account for a moment the electric light, the light-giving flame 


from all of them is produced, not by the heating of any solid 


material to incandescence, but by heating gas to a high state of 
Whether we use tallow, wax, oil, oil-gas, or coal-gas, 


stances of carbon and hydrogen, and upon the substances 


themselves being heated, so that the gases pass off and become 


ignited in the presence of oxygen. The only difference between 


gas-lighting and other forms of illumination is that, in the one 
case, the gas is generated at adistance from the point where 
it is to be burnt. 
seem strange to say that its light is due to the ignition of gas, 


In the case of an ordinary candle it may 


but it can easily be shown that this is the case. The wick is 
only the vehicle for conveying the gas to the point of ignition, 


and the smaller the wick the better the light given will be. 


The flame of a candle, or of an oil-lamp, or of a gas-burner, 
consists of three parts—(1) the inner dark zone of unconsumed 


gas, (2) the luminous area where the solid particles of carbon 


are being burnt, and (3) the outer zone where the supply of 


oxygen is greatest, and the carbon is at once turned into 


carbonic acid, which is, of course, given off into the room. It 
is impossible to prevent the formation of carbonic acid, but the 
whole object of manufacturers, whether of oil or gas-lamps, is 
to arrange the burners so that as little unconsumed gas as pos- 
sible escapes, as this is all waste. As reference is frequently 
made to the illuminating power of oil-lamps or gas, it is as well 
to know that the legal standard of illumination in England is a 
sperm-candle, burning in properly sheltered situations 120 
grains of spermaceti per hour, and this is known as “one- 
candle power.” In France the standard is a Carcel lamp, 
burning 42 grammes of pure colza-oil per hour, which is equal to 
about 9 6 candles. 

When gas was introduced all the oil-merchants and the 
lamp-makers raised an outcry that their trade would be ruined, 
much in the same way that the announcement of Mr. Edison’s 
discoveries in electric lighting sent down temporarily the value 
of the gas companies’ shares. As a matter of fact, the intro-- 
duction of any new illuminant has two effects: first, it makes 
the public want more light ; and secondly, it puts the purveyors 
of the-old on their mettle, and immediately they set to work to. 
improve the old forms of burners. I should imagine that, not- 
withstanding all that gas has done and that electricity has done, 
there is more oil used for illumination at the present day than 
ever before, and the improvements in the way of burning oil 
are as great as those which I shall shortly mention with regard 
to gas. The oils used in lamps are either what are called the 
fixed fatty oils—such as sperm, colza, and others—which under- 
go destructive distillation, and are resolved into gas; or the 
fluid hydro-carbons obtained by the distillation of petroleum 
and various other substances. These are called the mineral 
oils, and they give off inflammable vapours which in badly- 
arranged lamps are frequently the cause of explosions. The 
earliest form of lamp was probably merely a shallow vessel, 
with a wick floating in the oil, and the first improvement was 
in making a chamber for the burning wick separate from the 
main body of the oil. Roman and other lamps of this sort can 
be seen in nearly every museum. The wick was generally 
circular and solid, and consequently it sucked up oil throughout 
its whole substance, just as much at the centre as at the cir- 
cumference ; and as the air could not get access to the flame 
at the centre there was very imperfect combustion there, and 
much smoke and unconsumed gas were driven off. This kind 
of lamp continued in use for centuries, and the result must have 
been dismal in the extreme. The first improvement consisted 
in having flat wicks, in which a much greater surface of cotton 
was exposed to the air, and consequently much less unconsumed 
gas was given off. It must be borne in mind that one of the 
most important points is to regulate the air-currents which 
support combustion, and I do not think it was till the 


eighteenth century that the contrivance of a sort of cone of 


metal was adopted, which was placed over the burner itself ang 
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had a slit in it rather larger than the mouth of the wick-holder. 
The air was introduced below the burner, and was directed 
against the sides of the flame, which would rise over the slit ; 
slight variations of this form are now used in all kinds of lamps. 
In 1784 the invention of M. Argand was patented in England, 
and this form of burner must be so familiar to you.all that I 
need only describe it very generally. It consisted of a hollow 
circular wick, and the air was introduced into the centre of the 
flame as well as to the outside, so that far more perfect com- 
bustion took place. With both kinds of burners some arrange- 
ment for protecting the flame from outside currents of air is 
necessary, and in the first form of the Argand a metal cylinder 
came down over the top part of the flame ; but it was very soon 
found that the best plan was to have a glass chimney, and, with 
slight alterations, this Jamp has continued in use till now, and 
still holds its own, as it has been adapted to gas. The most 
recent improvement in oil-lamps with which I am acquainted 
is a slight modification of the Argand burner, manufactured by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, and called by them the Cathedral 
lamp. In this the wick is circular, and there is a hollow tube 
conducting air to the centre of the flame, but the burning wick 
itself is not introduced into the oil, but is closely clasped to a 
separate set of cottons. Several other forms of this lamp are 
made, and I must utter one word of caution with reference to 
this and any other invention that I may notice in this room. 
It must not for one moment be supposed that I am instituting 
invidious comparisons, that I consider the burners which I 
allude to as absolutely the best, or that I wish to throw the 
slightest discredit upon any that I do not mention. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to make oneself acquainted with all new 
inventions, and I merely call your attention to what seems to 
me good, leaving you to make your own investigations as to 
what is best. 

During the last few years several methods of burning the 
heavy bydro-carbon oils without the intervention of a wick, and 
also without reducing the oils to a gas, have been invented. 
These oils are obtained from coal-tar, crude petroleum, and the 
waste products of chemical manufactories, gasworks, &c., and 
are, consequently, very inexpensive. The Lucigen was. | 
believe, the first in the field of these inventions, and it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful light for any open-air work, where noise is 
not objectionable. The general principle of the light is that 
oil is forced by compressed air or steam through a very small 
nozzle, which is surrounded by another nozzle, through which 
air at a pressure of 15 Ibs. is forced. Immediately above these 
nozzles is a large chamber and the sudden expansion of the air 
divides the oil into a very fine spray, which is easily ignited. 
The air passes round the burner in a spiral pipe before it 
reaches the combustion-chamber. It is, of course, necessary 
with this light to have a means of supplying compressed air, 
but this can be very easily arranged in building works of any 
magnitude, as here steam-engines are almost invariably em- 
ployed. 

The Wells light is on a somewhat different principle, no 
machinery for supplying compressed air being required. The 
oil-tanks are very much like those of the Lucigen light, but they 
are fitted with a hand-pump, so that oil can be pumped in until 
the air which was in the tank is compressed to about 25 lbs. 
pressure. Just under the burner is a little tray, in which tow or 
some such material is placed and ignited when the light is 
wanted. As soon as the burner is heated the oil is turned on, 
and by the heat is converted into gas, and can be ignited, and 
the flame itself keeps the burner hot. The advantage which 
he Wells has over the Lucigen is that it is much more portable, 
and can be carried to places where it would be almost imposible 
to obtain a’ supply of compressed air, such as the Lucigen 
requires. The quantity of oil which is consumed by these 
lights is about two gallons per hour, and the cost is not more 
than 2d. per gallon ; but, of course, the expense of keeping up 
the air-supply must be added to this. In any case, however, 
this is a very ingenious way of securing an extremely powerful 
light, of 3,000 or 4,000 candles, at a very small cost. 

To turn from oil to ordinary coal-gas, there can be no 
doubt that we now get a far higher value of light from the gas 
which we burn than was the case ten years ago. We all of us 
reinember the burners which roared whenever they were 
turned up high, unless the pressure happened to be very low, 
in which case it was well-nigh impossible to see to read. The 
improvements made have been twofold—firstly, in the shape 
of the burner itself ; and, secondly, in the internal construction 
of the burner, making it self-regulating as regards pressure. 
Messrs. Sugg have always been foremost in the field in these 
improvements, and after a great many experiments they have 
arrived at what they consider the best form for a flat-flame 
burner. When gas issues from a small opening at a greater 
pressure than is suitable for it, not only is roaring produced, 
but also more gas issues from the burner than can be properly 
consumed, Mr. William Sugg made the discovery twenty 
years ago that, as the rate of velocity of the gas issuing from a 
burner increased, the illuminating power. per cubic foot 
diminished. Hence the efforts of manufacturers. were directéd 
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to regulate the pressure by an arrangement inside the burner 
itself. This has been done in all sorts of ways. The Peebles 
burner, the Parkinson governor, Sugg’s steatite float-governor, 
and others may be mentioned. Innumerable experiments have 
been made to determine the best form of the slit at the top of 
a flat-flame burner, and the best material for making the 
burner. Messrs. Sugg’s circular slit table-top burner is now 
considered the best. The material now generally employed is 
steatite, a mineral of a soft, soapy character when in its 
original state, but after burning in akiln it becomes harder than 
steel, and practically indestructible by heat up to over 
2,000 deg. F. A good form of burner will give sixteen candles for 
a consumption of 5 cubic feet per hour. The Argand gas- 
burner, which is almost exactly like the ordinary oil Argand, 
now gives considerably over sixteen candles for every 5 cubic 
feet consumed. Some few years ago a new method of burning 
gas was invented, and I believe the late Sir W. Siemens was 
the first to introduce it in what he called the Siemens regenera- 
tive gas-lamp, of which the Wenham, the Cromartie, and the 
Meteor—a German invention—are modifications. [In these 
burners the gas, instead of issuing from the burner in an 
upward direction, issues downwards from a number of very 
small apertures, and the flame curls over, either in an outward 
or an inward direction. The flame is screened from the ordinary 
air-currents in the room by a glass shade under it, and the air 
for combustion is conducted to the flame through small holes 
well up above the light in the frame of the lamp itself. These 
lamps adapt themselves admirably to the ventilation of rooms, 
as, by means of a pipe or metal shaft above the ceiling line, all 
the products of combustion and all the vitiated air of rooms can 
be drawn off. Much more might be said of these burners. 

In a quite recent invention Messrs. Methven & Sugg have 
improved upon this, and they have now perfected an arrange- 
ment by which the burning gas has a separate supply of air all 
to itself. This air is first dried—as it has been found that 
water vapour in ordinary air is a great bar to obtaining the full 
illuminating power of the burning gas—and tnen supplied to 
the flame at a pressure very slightly in excess of the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. It is necessary that separate pipes be 
laid on tothe burners for the supply of air, and that some 
means of obtaining the requisite pressure be at hand, so that 
for ordinary rooms and small installations the cost would 
probably be too much, but in large buildings where crowded 
audiences assemble the system would be invaluable. It can 
be seen in operation by any one who is interested in the sub- 
ject at Messrs. Sugg’s works, Regency Street, Westminster. 
Another form of gas-burner is exemplified in the Welsbach 
incandescent light. This, or a modification of it, was first 
shown at the gas exhibition at the Crystal Palace in the winter 
of 1882-83. In this a mixture of gas and atmospheric air is 
used which burns at a high temperature, but itself gives out 
very little light, but it heats a thin framework of magnesia or 
some other substance to a state of incancescence, and gives 
off a very steady, pure, white light with one very great advan- 
tage, that there is no smoke from the gas. The drawback is 
that the framework, or envelope, requires periodical renewing, 
because it is impossible to prevent it oxidising when burning 
in air, and unless it is very carefully made, small particles 
frequently fly off and fall. The Lewis incandescent lamp was 
on the same principle, but here a thin coil of platinum wire was 
brought to a state of incandescence. 

You are all aware of the greatly increased brilliancy of any 
burning body if plunged into oxygen compared with its light if 
burning in air only, and quite recently a method has been 
invented of combining oxygen with gas or with an oil flame 
and burning the two together. The oxygen is stored in recep- 
tacles of various sizes, and is led to the point where the light is 
required in very small tubes ; a separate tap turns on the gas 
and the oxygen, and when they mingle an intensely white light 
is produced. ‘This is augmented by having a small block of 
some substance which can be brought to a state of incan- 
descence suspended over the flame. This light is, I think, 
quite equal in brilliancy to the electric arc-light, but whether it 
will prove a commercial success I am somewhat doubtful, 
because of the increased difficulty and expense of leading a 
double set of pipes to the burners, and of having ready a 
supply of oxygen. But this difficulty is, of course, much less 
than that of supplying electricity, and I can very well believe 
that in many cases such a light would be invaluable. 

The energy of chemical affinity is the cause of the light of 
all the illuminants which we have hitherto been considering, 
and I must now say a few words of the other great source of 
light which was discovered and shown as an interesting experi- 
ment nearly eighty years ago, and which, in the last ten years, 
has made such enormous strides, viz, the energy of current 
electricity. The science of electric-lighting divides itself into 
two parts—first, the production of the current ; and second, its 
conversion into light. 

Electricity can be produced either by chemical or by mecha- 
nical means. If two dissimilar metals, such as zinc and copper,. 
be immersed in some acidulated water, and connected “by 
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wire, a current of electricity passes through the wire from the 
copper to the zinc, and this forms a simple cell. A number of 
cells combined form a battery, and if the battery is strong 
enough a thin conductor, when brought into contact with its 
two poles, can be made red or even white hot. In Sir 
Humphry Davy’s experiment in 1810, 2,000 double plates of 
copper and zinc were employed, and when the wires connected 
with the two poles of this battery were attached to two pieces 
of carbon, and the circuit was completed, on the pieces of 
carbon being separated a brilliant light was produced, Dr. 
De la Rue connected together 14,000 cells, and obtained most 
powerful currents ; but these cells were very expensive, and if 
electric lighting had to depend upon voltaic batteries, it would 
never have reached its present development. Oersted’s dis- 
covery of electro-magnetism in 1819, followed in 1830 by 
Faraday’s discovery of induced currents, led to the construc- 
tion of machines which produced electricity by mechanical 
means, viz., by revolving coils of wire between fixed steel 
magnets. These machines were called magneto-electric. In 
1867 came the great discovery which revolutionised everything, 
viz., that the residual magnetism in.any piece of soft iron that 
had once been magnetised is sufficient to induce feeble electric 
currents in a coil of wire, which current can be made to react 
on the iron and then again on the coil until the intensity of the 
current reaches a very high pitch. This did away with the 
necessity of using steel magnets, and led to the invention of 
the numerous kinds of dynamo machines which we now see. 
Generally speaking, a dynamo machine consists of (a) the field 
magnets ; (6) the revolving armature ; (c) the collector; and 
(Z) the brushes for leading off the current to the external cir- 
cuit. The motive-power for driving the dynamo can be 
obtained from water, gas, or steam. [In order to obviate the 
very practical difficulty of being obliged to use the electrical 
energy as soon as it is produced, and consequently being 
dependent jor the light upon the regular running of the machines, 
accumulators and storage batteries have been invented, and 
these form a reservoir of electrical] power which can be resorted 
to whenever it is necessary. No electric light installation, 
public or private, should be considered complete without suffi- 
cient storage capacity to dispense with the engines for several 
hours. 

Now as to the conversion of the electric current into light. 
The current is the result of the expenditure of energy, and 
consequently has potential energy in itself, or, in other words, 
it can be made to do mechanical work. When a current is 
traversing any conductor it meets with a certain amount of 
resistance, in overcoming which heat is developed, and if the 
current be strong enough the hot body becomes incandescent 
and gives off light. In the arc lamps a powerful current is sent 
through two rods of carbon which are in contact,.and the ends 
burst into flame. By various mechanical and electrical con- 
trivances the ends are drawn slightly asunder, and the voltaic 
arc is produced, and as the ends wear away the rods are con- 
tinuously being brought close together again. In the incan- 
descent lamps, on the other hand, a thin thread of carbon is 
enclosed in a vacuum, and the current passing through it heats 
it to incandescence. No oxidation takes place, and many of 
these lamps will last 2,000 hours. 

The distribution of electricity for general purposes of illu- 
mination is a subject of such magnitude and so complicated, 
that I prefer leaving it untouched rather than giving a hasty 
and incomplete sketch of it. It is the great question of the day, 
and very various opinions are held as to the best means to be 
adopted to overcome the recognised difficulties in the way of 
general distribution from central stations. The enumeration 
of these difficulties would take some time, and the discussion 
of them the whole evening. 

To conclude, gentlemen, you may be certain of one thing, 
which is, that with electric lighting, just as with gas, oil, and 
other methods of illumination, there are good methods and 
bad ones, and it behoves you, in the interests of your clients 
and those for whom you act, to make yourselves acquainted 
with the improvements that are daily being made, so that you 
may not be at the mercy of the specialists whom you have to 
employ. 

Mr. H. LOVEGROVE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Slater for his paper. He spoke favourably of the Wenham 
lights, and observed that they did not blacken the room, the 
burner being encased. Progress in electric lighting had been 
delayed many years by being turned into a field for specula- 
tion 

Mr. BURRELL seconded the vote, and observed that some of 
the new systems of gas-lighting held a front rank for illuminating 
purposes. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. T. L. Worthi 
Webb supported the vote. eee: anger. 

Mr BRaby, clerk of works, remarked on faulty methods of 
laying gas-mains and electric wires, and pointed out how these 
works should be carried out to secure the best results, a certain 


acquaintance with details being, he considered, a sine gud non 
for architects. : 


Mr. PRATY also spoke on the means of securing the best 
results frora electric lighting arrangements. : 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Cole, Mr. Farrow, Mr. 
Scott and others. 

The vote of thanks was put by the President and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. SLATER, in his reply, said he had purposely refrained 
from giving more than the barest outline as to electric lighting. 
On some other occasion he would possibly be able to enter into 
the subject more fully. 


THE NEW “MODERN PAINTERS.” 


N the epilogue, dated Chamouni, Sunday, September 16, 
1888, with which Mr. Ruskin concludes the final and com- 
plete edition of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” he sums up the “ vital 
purpose” of the work as follows :—‘ The claim of the Personal 
relation of God to Man as the source of all human, as distin- 
guished from brutal, virtue and art.” ‘“ The religious faith,” he 
continues, ‘on which my own art teaching is based has never 
been further defined, nor have I wished to define it further, 
than in the sentence beginning the theoretical part of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ :—‘ Man’s use and purpose is to be the witness of the 
glory of God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable 
obedience and resultant happiness.’ Nothing is here said of 
any tradition of Fall, or of any scheme of Redemption ; nothing 
of Eternal Punishment, nothing of Immortal Life. It is 
assumed only that man can love and obey a living Spirit ; and 
can be happy in the presence and guidance of a Personal 
Deity, otherwise than a mollusc, a beetle, or a baboon.” In 
conclusion, Mr. Ruskin says :—‘ And now, in writing beneath 
the cloudless peace of the snows of Chamouni what must be 
the really final words of the book which their beauty inspired 
and their strength guided, I am able, with yet happier and 
calmer heart than heretofore, to enforce its simplest assurance 
of Faith, that the knowledge of what is beautiful leads on, and 
is the first step, to the knowledge of the things which are 
lovely and of good report ; and that the laws, the life, and the 
joy of beauty inthe material world of God are as eternal and 
sacred parts of His creation as in the world of spirits, virtue ; 
and in the world of angels, praise.” 


AN ARCHITECT ON TASTE. 
Te annual meeting of the Darlington School of Art was 


held on Friday. Mr. G. G. Hoskins, architect, the presi- 
dent of the school, was chairman. Inthe course of the address 
delivered by him, Mr. Hoskins said :— 

What is taste? According to the definition of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, it “is that act of the mind by which we like or dis- 
like whatever be the subject.” Lord Bacon has described it as 
“a kind of gift or instinct.” It is maintained by many, even 
by some of “polished manners and fine sense,” that there is no 
disputing about taste; and if we consider what an imperfect 
and indefinite thing it is, how marvellously it differs in various 
countries—nay, even in nations—at certain periods, this argu- 
ment or belief does not on the first thought appear altogether 
without foundation. If we take the question of dress, an 
occasional glance at the illustrated journals is sufficient to con- 
vince us how that fluctuates ; neither in this instance is it com- 
pletely maintainable in the body. Now, if we consider taste in 
this fitful, shifting, and wavering light we are doubtless very apt 
to give our assent to this argument, and in doing so we reduce 
taste to what may be termed a simple feeling, and consider 
that what is so much a thing of caprice can scarcely 
be brought under the rules of reason; but there exists a true 
as well as false taste, the former as uniform and stead- 
fast as the latter is unsteady, nor is the inconsistency of 
the one any more proof against the reality of the other 
than sophistry and false argument are proof that there is no 
true reasoning. To believe, as some do, that taste is a simple 
feeling, is to render the idea of it rambling, and to undermine 
and confuse the thing itself. To believe that a thing of beauty 
strikes the internal sense as a colour strikes the eye or a sound 
the ear, would be as ridiculous as to reason on a simple sensa- 
tion, and every man’s or woman’s feeling must be necessarily 
his or her standard, and as a matter of fairness should be held 
blameless for the most preposterous likings, since to admit 
their tastes would be to furnish them with a perfect defence for 
their vagaries. Taste is no simple feeling, but the result of 
experienced judgment. Does not the pleasure which we find 
in contemplating an object of taste arise from the very appro- 
priateness we discern in the object for some particular purpose, 
the perception we have of the beauty and fitness of things? Let 
me here say by way of parenthesis, in using the word fitness I 
am reminded of certain maxims which all engaged in works of 
art—be they of a structural or decorative character—should 
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always bear in mind. Let that which is the stronger part 
always bear the weaker. Let solidity be always real and not 
brought to appear so by artifice. Let nothing be introduced 
into a composition whose presence is not justified by necessity. 
Let unity and variety be so used as not to destroy each 
other. Let nothing be introduced that is not subordinate to 
the whole. Let symmetry and regularity so reign as to com- 
bine with order and solidity. Let the proportions be of the 
simplest sort. Let the student recollect that nothing is beautiful 
which has not a good and useful end. - The perception of beauty 
in either art or nature is taste, but can we perceive beauty in 
any object without a knowledge of the purposes for which the 
object is designed? For what is beautiful when adapted to 
one purpose is deformed when applied to another. Thus the 
proportions which form a fine picture gallery make an unshapely 
room. The gallery requires length, not breadth, while the 
square space of a room is better suited to the sedentary con- 
veniences of life. I think we should believe with Hume, that 
“‘ the rules by which taste is determined vary with the objects 
to which its decisions refer,” but in respect to all this general 
principle holds good, that a composition is to be judged by 
its fitness to produce the end designed by it. If to please, to 
instruct, to move, to create laughter be its design, its merits 
are to be determined by its aptitude to produce any of these 
effects. If its object be to produce these feelings or emotions 
in only a particular people or class, it is to be estimated under 
the given circumstances. If its object is to give pleasure or 
instruction to all ages, and to all sorts and conditions of men, 
then it is to be estimated by its correspondence with those 
universal principles of human nature which it contemplates. 
That composition is the highest which is of the last descrip- 
tion. 


PURPOSELESS ART, 


T the first meeting of the winter term of the Birmingham 
Pen and Pencil Club, which was held on Saturday, a 
paper on “Art without a Purpose” was read by Mr. Jasper 
Hunt. The author argued that if the history of the world’s art 
were candidly examined, it would be found that the vigour and 


~ excellence of a nation’s art did not depend upon that nation’s 


material wealth and prosperity, but rather upon its having some 
energising motive to inspire it. Thus the massive monuments 
of Egypt were the product of a people peculiarly susceptible 
of ideas of eternity ; the consummate grace of Greek statues 
was the product of a people perhaps partially colour-blind, 
and whose whole love was for beauty of form, and the glories of 
the Florentines the work of an age of active faith and hope. 
Such an inspiring cause or purpose seemed to the lecturer to 
be absent in the art of to-day. It was rich indeed in technical 
excellence, but the whim and fancy of the artist often had to 
supply the absence of solid originality. The only “purpose” 
which could be assigned for Mr. Sidney Cooper’s perpetual 
reproduction of cows was that each picture would enable the 
artist to stock a dozen farms, and a similar explanation must 
serve for the careful study of classical gown and toga with 
which Mr. Tadema designed fashion plates for defunct genera- 
tions. In conclusion, Mr. Hunt thought that it was necessary 
to shake off imitation on the one hand and mere eccentricity or 
whim on the other, and if this were done he saw no reason 
why art should not rival, and even surpass, its attainments in 
the past. The paper was heard with interest, and several 
members joined in the resolution of a vote of thanks to the 
author. 


SOUTH WALES ART SOCIETY. 


Q)* Friday last a combined meeting of the committee of the 

Art Society and of members of the life class was held at 
the club-room in Working Street, Cardiff, Mr. Edwin Seward, 
architect, the vice-chairman, presiding. The discussion showed 
that the room used by the Society’s classes for drawing from 
life-models had been found insufficient in size for the number 
of members attending. To permit of an increase for the 
session now commencing, it was resolved that an offer from 
the Arcade Hall Company to arrange a room about 40 feet by 
17 feet be accepted. This room, it was pointed out, would be 
well lighted for daywork as well as for the evening classes, 
and would also permit of being used for small periodical exhi- 
bitions of the Society by members and their friends. Refer- 
ence was made by the vice-chairman to their forthcoming 
February lecture, at which Mr. J. T. D. Llewelyn, M.A., one of 
their patrons, had kindly promised to preside, the subject being 
one of much interest to lovers of ancient art in South Wales— 
that of the discoveries at Strata Florida Abbey by Mr. Stephen 
Williams, the diocesan and county architect of Radnorshire, 
and a member of the Society, who had spent much time recently 
over the explorations and in tracing the authentic history of the 


"abbey from documents at the British Museum and elsewhere. 


Mr. Williams would bring with him a number of original draw- 
ings of ancient sculpture, &c., and of the remarkable fourteenth- 
century encaustic tiles which have been found in this remote 
and slightly known example of ancient ecclesiastical art. A 
list of new members was submitted, but their election was 
deferred until the first meeting of the Society’s second year,’to 
be held in a few weeks. ; : 


THE TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the meeting on Monday of the Architectural Section of 
the Glasgow Philosophical Society, Mr. David Thomson, 
F.R.I.B.A., presiding, Mr. Henry Dyer, C.E., read a paper on 
“ The Training of Architects.” The author said his paper was 
intended to be to a large extent supplementary to the excellent 
one read last session by Mr. Newberry. It was quite im- 
possible, in Mr. Dyer’s opinion, to draw exact dividing lines 
between the work of the civil engineer, the builder, and the 
architect. In Germany, and especially in Prussia, the pro- 
fessions of civil engineering and architecture were united, and. 
the same training was given to all the members, and it was 
only after men had displayed considerable ability and origin- 
ality that they kept toa special province of their profession, 
and all who raised themselves above a position of mediocrity 
were either architects or civil engineers. In Japan he insisted 
on all students of civil engineering knowing sufficient of what 
was usually called architecture to enable them to design and 
construct such buildings as were likely to be required in con- 
nection with the civil engineering works on which they were 
engaged, and he thought that every civil engineer ought to be 
able to do this. On the other hand, he insisted on all students 
of architecture knowing sufficient of the principles of con- 
struction. and of the scientific arrangements of buildings as to 
enable them. to make them stable and strong, healthy to live in, 
and otherwise suitable for the purposes for which they were. 
intended. Although it was impossible to distinguish clearly 
between civil engineering and architecture such an arcange- 
ment as he had indicated would lead to a very natural division. 
In certain special structures it might be necessary for the civil 
engineer to call in the aid of the architect, or for the archi- 
tect to call in the aid of the civil engineer, but generally. 
speaking they would be independent. On the other hand, the 
builder was necessary to both ; he carried out their plans, and, 
should in both cases be their subordinate. Mr. Dyer had met 
civil engineers and architects who, from their ignorance of 
building construction, were largely in the hands of their fore- 
men, masons or carpenters. In country districts we very often 
found combined in one man the offices of civil engineer, archi- 
tect, surveyor, and builder, and, for the classes of work they 
were expected to do, there were no reasons why this should 
not be allowed to continue. Attempts to arrange such 
businesses strictly according to logic with the omission 
of common sense would lead to great inconvenience, and 
in many cases to very absurd arrangements. Architects. 
should know sufficient mathematics to enable them to under- 
stand the principles of the construction of such buildings as fell 
within the range of ordinary practice. There was no necessity 
for much of their time being taken up with this part of the 
course. What was required was a clear perception of general 
principles, rather than an intimate acquaintance with details of 
methods, as a little practice and the study of standard works 
would soon enable them to design sufficiently exactly, without 
requiring to go into elaborate calculations. An architect 
should also have a fairly good acquaintance with physics—at 
least with those parts which were connected with the acoustics, 
lighting, heating, and sanitary arrangements of buildings. 
There were few public buildings in which a speaker could 
address a large audience with any degree of comfort to himself 
or his audience, and fewer still in which the arrangements for 
ventilation were even passably good. The necessity for good. 
fresh air seemed never to dawn on many architects, even of 
high standing in their profession. Another subject which 
should receive more attention from architects than it did 
related to the arrangements for the protection of buildings from 
fire, at least those which were necessary to prevent the spread 
of fire. Many buildings were little better than match boxes, 
and even in those in which special precautions had been taken 
we very often found some defect in construction or arrange- 
ment which practically nullified all these precautions. The 
extension in the use of automatic sprinklers for the extinction 
of fire had thrown a considerable responsibility on the architect, 
for a little bad planning on his part might practically render 
them of no value. It would be a great advantage if all archi- 
tects could be got to serve a year or two at the actual work 
of carpentry or building, so that they might really understand 
how their designs were worked out. If this could not be 
arranged, they ought certainly to take every opportunity 
of making themselves acquainted with the methods of work 
by inspecting buildings and visiting workshops. Mr. Dyer 
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went on to indicate certain arrangements which ought to be 
made for the education of the young architects of Glasgow. 
In bringing his paper to a close, he said that in all their pro- 
posals they ought to have an ideal clearly in view, and in his 
opinion every educational arrangement should have for its 
crown a university degree. They hoped before long that the 
Technical College would be connected with the University, and 
that its classes would be recognised for a great part of what 
was required for a degree. Whatever arrangements were made 
in this matter, the architects of Glasgow should not rest con- 
tented until they had a professor of architecture in the Uni- 
versity—a man of wide culture and experience, who would 
imbue architects with proper ideas of the dignity of their pro- 
fession, and lead public opinion in such a way as to insure that 
opportunities were afforded for the most thorough. training 
being obtained by those who were really able to take advantage 
of it. He had only one other piece of advice to give, and that 
was not to increase the number of examinations unnecessarily. 
Let the architects be properly represented on the examining 
boards of the different teaching institutions, and lét their 
certificates or diplomas be accepted by the professional insti- 
tutes. The tendency of the present day was to multiply 
examinations to such an extent as to stifle all originality both 
on the part of the teachers and the students, and to turn out 
the latter loaded with certificates, but with all true scientific or 
artistic spirit extinguished. He trusted the architects would 


show that they were in earnest in the matter of education, and - 


would do all in their power to advance it, and induce their 
students to study the art and science of their profession in such 
a way as would not only make them ‘good architects, but also, 
what was of more importance, good men.” 


A discussion took place, in which the speakers. were Mr. 


Campbell Douglas, Mr. John Honeyman, and Mr. David 
Thomson, architects ; and Mr. F. Newbery, of the School of 
Art. A cordial vote of thanks was awarded Mr. Dyer for his 
paper. 


LEICESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


f Past annual meeting of this Society was held last week, 
when the following officers were appointed :—President, 
Mr, J. Tait; honorary. secretary, Mr. W. Jackson ; council, 
Mr, J. B. Everard, Mr. R. J. Goodacre, Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. S. 
Harrison, The annual report, which was read’ by the secretary, 
pointed out the gradual increase in the numbers and in- 
fluence of the provincial societies of architects, and their 
utility, as proved last year in the defeat of the so-called Archi- 
tects, Engineers, and Surveyors’ Registration Bill in the House 
of Commons. A vote of thanks was passed to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and to the Architectural Associa- 
tion for reports and papers, and to the following gentlemen for 
presents of books :—Mr. Connon, Mr. Fulleylove, Mr. Bidlake, 
and Mr. Tait. It was also resolved to pay an annual subserip- 
tion of 27, 2s. in aid of the funds of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. The accounts, audited by Mr. Baker and Mr. J. 
Goodacre, showed a balance in hand of 96/7, 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. LB 


yaNe last week’s meeting of the Leeds Society, Mr. R. J. 
Johnson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, read a paper entitled 
“A Plea for Old English Art: its Claims against all that is 
Foreign being too often underrated.” During all the talk 
there had been about art, architecture, the queen and mistress 
of the arts, had, he said, been very much overlooked. In this 
respect, however, an amendment was slowly taking place. In 
the course of his lecture, Mr. Johnson dealt mainly with English 
ecclesiastical architecture of the five centuries succeeding the 
Norman Conquest. English architecture he described as being 
quite as satisfying and delightful as any that could be found. 
After coming back from seeing the Continental cathedrals, one 
could Inspect our own feeling that there was something 
infinitely restful and charming about them. The derivation of 
English architecture could be traced from the introduction of 
Christianity into Britain. References were then made to the 
cathedrals at Durham and Lincoln, York Minster, Fountains 
Abbey, and to the Cistercian Abbeys, including Kirkstall. In 
conclusion, the lecturer said that whatever we had to build, and 
in whatever style, we could not study too much or with too 
reverent love our own Medizval architecture. Its tenderness 
its strength, its grace, its vigour, its eloquence, and its reticence. 
would teach us lessons that would help us and help our archi- 
tecture, whatever it might be. © 


——— 
—__—— 


Professor Ransome, of the Yorkshire Colleze. Leeds last 
week gave a lecture at Harrogate on “ The Gistarcians With 
special reference to Kirkstall Abbey, ; 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Society of British Artists have elected Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., as an honorary member. At the same 
meeting Mr. Ernest George and Mr. Hubert Vos were elected 
members. 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will 
Open its spring exhibition on Monday, March 18, which is 
about five weeks earlier than usual. The day for sending in 
works for outsiders is Saturday, February 23. 

Mr. George Birkett has been appointed curator of the 
Municipal Fine Art Gallery, Leeds, at a salary of 300/ a year. 

The Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of paintings in con- 
nection with Paisley Art Institute closed on Saturday. Eighty 
pictures had been sold out of 391 in the gallery. 

Mr. J. W. Butterworth, F.S.A, a member of the 
Stationers’ Company, has just given a painted glass window, in 
memory of William Shakespeare, to Stationers’ Hall. 

The Third Exhibition of the Kilmarnock Art Institute 
closed on Saturday last. About 15,000 persons have visited 
the galleries, and pictures were sold to the amount of 1,090/. 

The Picture Gallery of the Holloway College is to be 
opened to the public on Friday afternoons from two to four 
o’clock. 

Mr. H. G. Marquand has presented the New York Museum 
with his collection of twenty-five works by Rembrandt, Velas- 
quez, Vandyke, Turner, Constable, which are valued at about 
100,000/,, in order to form the nucleus of a picture gallery. 

Mr. T. Woolner, RA., presided at the distribution of 
prizes to the students .of the Clapham School ‘of Art on the 
occasion of the annual soirée. "ee ie 

Mr. Henri Révoil, architect, has been nominated “as 
associate of the Belgian Academy of Fine Arts in succession to 
the late M. Questel. 

Mr. T. Turner commenced a course of evening lectures on 
“Steel” in the Mason College, Birmingham, on Thursday. . 

A New Free Library has been erected at Sittingbourne, 
the ventilation of which is carried out on the Boyle system, the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air 

Mr Alfred Culshaw, at the meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society on Monday evening (Mr E Kirby, presi- 
dent, in the chair), contributed some notes about American 
cities, more particularly referring to the structural arrangements 
of the public buildings, and to the principal architectural 
features of the buildings used for commercial purposes. 

A Professional Inspection has been made of the chancel 
of the ancient church of St. Thomas A Becket, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, with a view to its early.restoration. 

Mr. Henry Tate has purchased the valuable engravings 
belonging to the late Shadford Walker, and has presented them 
to the University College, Liverpool, to be placed in the “ Tate 
Library” or other suitable places, and to be at the disposal of 
the Roscoe Professor of Art for lecture illustration. 

The York City Council, at their quarterly meeting heid 
on Monday, decided that in future in all cases of alteration of 
ancient buildings the plans should be laid upon the table for the 
whole Council to discuss, - 

Holy Trinity Church, Reading, has been reopened after 
works of restoration carried out under the direction of Mr. 
G, W. Webb, A.R.1.B.A., of Reading. E : 

The Restoration of Hanmer Church will be commenced 
almost immediately. At a meeting of the parishioners on 
Wednesday, Lord Kenyon promised to give 1,000/., and said 
that nothing less than 10,000/. would be required. 

The Local Board of Sutton, Surrey, have instructed 
Messrs. Bailey-Denton, Son & North, of Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, to prepare a scheme of sewerage and sewage 
disposal for their district. 

The Margate Town Council have at last signed an agree- _ 
ment with Mr. Baldwin Latham to carry out a complete system 
of drainage throughout the area. The estimated cost of the 
works is 48,000/. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, which is being erected to take 
the place of the college at Spring Hill, Birmingham, is expected 
to be completed in May. Mr. Champneys is the architect. 

_& Memorial Cross, about to be erected to the memory 
of the late Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S A, V P R.I.B A, bas been 
designed and is being executed under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Burke-Downing & Phillips, architects, of 26 Craven 
Street, Strand, who have, since the death of Mr. Clarke, taken 
up the work of many of his clients. The materials used in the 
design are, for the base of the memorial, Cornish granite ; for 
the shaft, cap and base, Sicilian marble ; and for the cross, 
Hopton-wood stone. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co. announce that they have on sale 
an almost complete series of permanent photographs of Mr. 
George Tinworth’s sculpture. The majority are platinotypes. 
taken from the models while in the untired clay state, so that 


every touch of the sculptor’s hand and every difference of texture 
are vividly recorded. 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING was held in Edinburgh on Monday to make 
arrangements for the Art Congress at the end of the year. 
Mr. Mackmurpo, the secretary, gave an account of the 
Association. He said that good results had flowed from 
the meeting at Liverpool, but the only example cited was a 
negotiation which is in progress with the Education Depart- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining increased grants for 
provincial museums, If the people of Liverpool were in 
any degree converted by the speakers at the Congress, the 
Captive Andromache affair revealed that they quickly lapsed 
into their old ways. The failure of one set of people 
generally inspires their neighbours with hopes of success; 
and in any case Edinburgh is never likely to sink as low as 
Liverpool. But we should be more certain of a satisfactory 
meeting if a different sort of successor to Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON had been nominated, and Sir WILLIAM FETTEs 
Dovc.as might be made useful as a chairman of a section. 
It is considered that the best time to hold the congress 
would be between October 15 and November 11 or 12; but 
the precise date will have to be settled’ by the local com- 
mittee. With so long a period to make arrangements the 
next meeting ought to have none of the hitches which were 
so apparent in Liverpool. ‘The Lord-Provost is the local 
chairman. 


As we anticipated, the final competition for the design 
of the diploma of the Paris Exhibition has ended in favour 
of M. PirRRE Victor GALLAND, the author of the large 
decorative work, A Renaissance Féte, recently published in 
The Architect, It will be remembered that out of the one 
-hundred and fifty-eight sketch-designs sent in, five were 
selected, and the authors were directed to work them out 
in a complete form. M. GALLaANnpD, being a_ professor 
of decoration, has made good use of shields and garlands 
and crowns to form a framing for the spaces which will 
contain the inscriptions and records of the diploma. In 
the lower part, Progress, under the figure of a youth, is 
represented standing in a chariot drawn by lions, and accom- 
panied by figures that are typical of the inhabitants of 
various parts of the globe. M. GaLLaNn’s prize is 
10,000 francs, and the four remaining competitors will each 
receive 1,000 francs. 


ALREADY a sum of goo/, has been contributed towards the 
expenses of the British Fine Arts Section of the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, and it is hoped that this amount will be 
largely increased by private liberality. ‘The Council of the 
British Section have also set aside from their general 
revenues a sum of 1,500/. for the same purpose, so that 
there is at present between 2,400/. and 2,500/. available. 
Contributions will be thankfully received by Sir PoLyDORE 
DE Keyser, the chairman of the Executive, or by Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., chairman of the Fine Arts 
Committee, at 2 Walbrook, E.C. 


A PAPER which was read by Mr. VERNON-HARCOURT 
at the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
Tuesday described, among others, the remarkable hydraulic 
canal-lifts recently erected at Fontinettes, on the Neuffossé 
Canal, in France, and at La Louviére, on the new Central 
Canal, in Belgium. Both consist of two counterbalancing 
troughs, resting on central hydraulic rams, 6 feet 6? inches 
in diameter, and are moved by an excess of water intro- 
duced into the upper trough, and by hydraulic machinery 
supplying water -to the presses under the rams to aid the 
ascent. The troughs at Fontinettes are each 129 feet 
7 inches long, 18 feet 44 inches broad, and contain 6 feet 
63 inches-depth of water, so as to be available for vessels 
of 250 tons. The troughs at La Louvitre are 141 feet long, 
19 feet wide, and hold water to a depth of 10§ feet, being 
designed to admit vessels of 400 tons. The total weight lifted 
‘is 785 tons at Fontinettes, and 1,037 tons at La Louviere, 
whilst the heights of the lifts are 43 feet and 50} feet respectively. 
They resemble the Anderton lift in principle (though on a 
considerably larger scale), except that the troughs descend 


into a dry pit, which renders the counterbalance more per- 
fect, but necessitates a pair of lift-gates at the lower end of 
each trough, as well as at the upper end. The Fontinettes 
lift, opened in 1887, supplements a flight of five locks, 
which have become inadequate for the large increasing 
traffic between the North Sea ports and Paris. The 
Louviere lift is the only lift hitherto constructed, out of a 
series of four lifts designed, to surmount a difference of 
level of 217 feet in the last five miles of the Central Canal 
of Belgium, in course of construction, for connecting the 
waterways near Mons, and consequently of Northern 
France, with the waterways of Brussels, Charleroi, and 
Liége. It is gratifying to learn that such novel adaptations 
of hydraulics were designed by English engineers, viz. 
Messrs. CLARK, STANFIELD & CLARK. 


THE Bishop of Liverpoot presided at a meeting of the 
Diocesan Church Building Society on Tuesday. His 
Lordship, in the course of his address, pointed out the 
inconvenience which was likely to arise if churches were 
built without provision for their endowment. A sum of 
20o/, a year from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners could 
formerly be relied on, but of late years grants of the kind are 
rare, owing to the diminished income of the Commissioners. 
The Bishop suggested that instead of laying out 800/. or 
goo. on a church it would be wiser to establish commodious, 
well-lighted, and comfortable mission-rooms, which, while 
not necessitating a large expenditure, could be made useful, 
and especially for people who were timid about entering 
churches. Although the Bishop spoke in that way he 
advised the Society to secure every site that seemed avail- 
able for the erection of churches. 


THE French painters cannot feel altogether happy at the 
high prices which are paid for their works in America, 
especially when they remember their own rate of payment. 
On Tuesday one of M. Meissonier’s small pictures, Zhe 
Lost Game, was sold in New York, at the sale of the 
Stebbins collection, for 26,300 dollars, or over 5,60o0/. 
L’ Eminence Grise, which is one of M. G&ROmE’s most 
dramatic pictures, and may be said to recall the power of 
the monk who attended RicHELIEU, brought only about 
half the sum paid for M. MEIssoniEeR’s work, or 13,700 
dollars; but that is far higher than was given in Paris. The 
same painter’s AZolicre brought 10,500 dollars. There is no. 
doubt that French pictures find more appreciation among 
Americans than English works. 


ANDROMACHE is giving far more trouble to the Liverpool 
City Council than she did to the princes or people of Troy, 
where she appears to have been esteemed for her domesticity. 
The want of appreciation of the picture of the good woman’s 
captivity nettled the committee who purchased the work 
on account of the Corporation, and in retaliation it was 
declared that an autumn exhibition was not to be held this 
year. Probably the arrangement was not legal, but fora 
long time the Town Council appear to have defied the law 
in their management of exhibitions. At the meeting on 
Wednesday it was proposed that the action of the Arts 
Committee should not be approved, and that the usual pre- 
liminary arrangements be made in order to promote the 
annual autumn exhibition of modern pictures, to be held as 
customary in the month of September next. Sir JAMEs 
Picron, the chairman of the Arts Committee, explained 
that the rejection of the picture Captive Andromache was 
treated by the committee as a want of confidence vote, and 
it was apprehended that some difficulty would arise in 
obtaining pictures from artists. Finally, it was decided that 
the exhibition is to be held as customary, 


M. Mercié has presented the Belgian Government with 
the casts of the figures of Louis PHILIPPE and his Queen, 
which were seen in the Brussels Exhibition of Monumental 
Art, and also with the cast of the figure which was pre- 
pared for the monument of Cor, the paiiter. The small 
reduction of the equestrian figure of Jean Darc, by 
M. Frtmiet, which stands in Paris, was purchased by the 
Belgian Government, together with the studies of wall- 
paintings by several French painters. 
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THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE.* 


JHEN BavpeE.alrE visited THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
for the first time, as the bearer of a volume 
offered by two of his friends, he was surprised by the 
elder poet asking if he liked to read dictionaries. 
“ Fortunately,” says BAUDELAIRE, in describing the interview, 
““T was smitten when very young with lexicomania, I was 
able to reply in the affirmative, and I saw that my answer 
gained for me his esteem.” GAvuTIER explained the necessity 
for that course of reading by saying that a man who was 
not always able and ready to say something about every- 
thing, even what might seem to be so strange and un- 
expected as a body falling from the moon, could not be 
called a writer. A dictionary to GAuTIER became an 
epitome of life and the world, of past and present, and as 
such afforded the best exercise-ground for any one whose 
business was to discover or expound the relations between 
things that appear to be wide apart and dissimilar. 
GaurTrer is not the only modern thinker who has recog- 
nised the value of a dictionary as an aid to inspiration. 
We find similar ideas in EmrErson, who set a great value 
on that sort of books because they were a collection of 
facts which could be made profitable if properly employed. 
According to him, “Every word admits a new use and 
hints ulterior meanings.” 

The examples of the Frenchman and the American suggest 
the new office which is imposed on the dictionary-maker. 
He is no longer supposed to discharge his office when he 
defines a word by giving another which bears resemblance 
to the first, or, like Dr. JouNson, explains something very 
simple by a great array of unusual words which are not 
readily comprehended. -He~is expected to display the 
whole history. of a word from its primitive meaning through 
the. intermediate stages, to follow it up if it should 
become figurative, and to track it through all the disguises 
of its original form.” Etymology is now supposed to be 
only an easy part of the dictionary-maker’s task, because he 
is in a position to utilise the labours of foreign as well as 
English investigators. Itis forgotten that the study of the 
origin of words is not ancient, and that etymologies are 
liable to continual alterations as new lights are thrown on 
words, The French encyclopeedists of the last century were 
of opinion that the philosophic spirit which they were eager 
to sce introduced in all things could have no place in 
etymology, because of the uncertainty and dryness of the 
study. There has been some advance since their time, but 
as yet many derivations are obtained. by the aid of con- 
jecture. The dictionary-maker is, however, held responsible 
for them if they are adopted for his pages, Then his 
definitions are to be philosophic. It was wisely said that 
all differences between men arise from the want of defini- 
tions of words, or from defective definitions. It is now 
understood that the dictionary must have definitions which 
judges in law courts will accept as authoritative. 

Modern ideas about dictionaries are so exacting, it may 
be said that not one in any language exists which fully cor- 
responds with them. The dictionary of the French 
Academy will require several hundred years for its comple- 
tion, and by that time a supplement of corresponding pro- 
portions will be indispensable. Lirrris’s noble work is 
now held to have only partially suggested the kind of dic- 
tionary which is needed for everyday use, and men are 
engaged in efforts to supersede it. In England a battalion 
of scholars of the Philological Society, under Dr. MurrRayY’s 
command, are busy in the preparation of what is anticipated 
to become the first English dictionary that will be worthy of 
the title. Germany is not inert amidst so much enthusiasm 
for collecting and investigating words, although from the 
character of the language, which is the best drilled and 
marshalled of any in Europe, it might be considered there 
was less need for more men of the lexicographer class. 
But it will suggest the strength of the craving for immense 
dictionaries when we say that none of the modern attempts 
surpasses In size and completeness one which was ‘brought 
out in Berne for the use of the Swiss who speak German. 

7 My as with GAUTIER and Emerson, dictionaries are 
aids to inspiration, who can say to what heights the writers 
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of the future will be able to soar when they possess such - 
treasuries at their command as are now being prepared. 
At present people can get along fairly well with a very 
limited vocabulary. There was VALLES, who held a pro- 
minent place among the political writers of France, and 
whose writings made so much impression as to earn exile 
for him. Yet, when it was said that if somebody pro- 
hibited him to use a certain hundred of words he could not 


find substitutes for them, and must give up writing articles, 


VaLites meekly assented. There are many writers and 
speakers in France and England whose capital in the way 
of words and thoughts is no less modest. If their 
successors’ vocabularies are enriched proportionately to the 
growth of the dictionaries, the effects of their articles and 
speeches should be astounding. : 

The English-speaking peoples cannot be silent until the 
numerous and expensive volumes of Dr. Murray’s dictionary 
are available. Meanwhile the ‘“ Encyclopzedic Dictionary” 
has been brought out by the publishers to meet the desire 
for a more comprehensive collection of English words than 
was to be found in print. After seventeen years of labour 
in preparation and printing, the seven volumes, contain- 
ing 5,629 pages, are completed. ‘They are creditable to the 
compilers and the publishers. The Rev. Dr. HUNTER was 
the editor, and he was assisted by several specialists, By 
recognising the encyclopedic character of the work, 
greater liberty was obtained for the admission of technical 
words, colloquialisms, slang, foreign and hybrid words, com- 
pounds, &c., which, although they cannot be approved in 
theory by purists for English undefiled, are part of everyday 
language. The French have an Academy for the special pur- 
pose of guarding the language against innovations, but what 
is inevitable cannot be resisted by forty gentlemen in laced 
coats, There are authosr, like GAUTIER, who say it would 
be impossible to write a criticism of a picture-gallery if 
only the approved words of the Academy dictionary were 
allowed to be used: and if the French language were kept 
within the limits imposed by the Academicians it would be 
the poorest in Europe. In England we have no supposititious 
restraining power, but it may be doubted if we exercise 
much greater license in adding new words than the French. 
Of late years they are not unwilling to borrow some from us 
which are not ancient, and popular authors also go to the 
provinces for words which, if expressive, are not elegant, 
We need not complain if the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ” 
contains words which are not to be found in the great 
authors of England. If they are used in common speech 
or in articles in newspapers it is well to have a meaning for 
them, and, moreover, there is no compulsion to employ 
them. A possessor of the new dictionary if he pleases can, 
like Fox the orator, write a book from which all words that 
have not the sanction of DrypEN’s use are excluded, and 
he will find a great many extracts from the poet’s works 
scattered through the pages to guide him. But a modern ~ 
dictionary of a language can no more be restricted to what 
is classic than to slang. It must be comprehensive if it is 
to represent a world which is remarkable for its variety, and 
has a crust that is formed of mud as well as marble. 

At the same time, every specialist will desire to find the 
terms in which he takes most interest are fully collected and 
accurately defined. Both tasks are onerous. JOHNSON set 
his face against technical words. He could not drag the 
representatives of arts and sciences to his room and make 
them repeat the words which were known only to the 
initiated. Besides, he may have distrusted his power of 
definition if he had to deal with words which were not met 
with in the books he read or heard in sermons and con- 
versation. JOHNSON could not have anticipated HERSCHEL’S 
illustration of the difficulty of a satisfactory definition in the 
word “iron,” which presented opposite qualities to elec- 
tricians and gaolers. But he must have known of the old 
scholastic story which relates the attempts to define the 
word “man.” According to the logician, man was a short 
enthymeme, birth being the antecedent and death the 
consequent; to the geometer man was a spherical figure, 
which commenced and ended at the same point; the astro- 
nomer saw in man an ever-changing moon; while the 
rhetorician defined man to be a discourse, with birth for 
an exordium and death for a peroration. Every one thought 
of his own science alone, and the conclusion to be drawn 
from the story is that it is wise to let experts define their 
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own terms, but not to allow them to try their skill on those 
relating to other arts. 

The technical definitions in the ‘“ Encyclopzedic Dic- 
tionary” will in general be found satisfactory. We must, 
however, say it is a pity that music should be the only one 
of the fine arts which has had the advantage of being 
watched over by a specialist. Architecture, painting, and 
sculpture are fully treated. There are diagrams to explain 
the technicalities of architecture, and the descriptions are 
ample. But from the defective supervision occasional 
oversights were inevitable. Thus, in the first word relating 
to architecture, ‘‘abacus,” we find it stated :—‘“In the 
Grecian Doric, the Roman Doric, and the Tuscan, the 
abacus was thick, while it was thin in the Doric and 
Corinthian.” The repetition of the werd Doric is mani- 
festly incorrect, as Ionic was meant. ‘There is also an 
omission of any reference to the Gothic abacus. We see an 
absence of technical skill in the definition of *‘ abutment.” It 
is said to be the solid part agdinst which an arch rests. 
Evidently this is an adaptation of some former definition, in 
which the arch was said to abut or spring. As an arch is 
rightly said by the Moors to never sleep, it conveys a some- 
what erroneous notion to speak of anything which is exert- 
ing force and has to be restrained as being at rest. Again, 
under the word “arch” it is said “‘ other arches are the pointed 
one, the equilateral one, the lancet arch, the drop arch, &c.,” 
which conveys an erroneous notion, as if the equilateral, &c., 
were not varieties of the pointed arch. The definition is 
credited to the ‘‘ Glossary of Architecture,” but what that 
book says is :—‘‘The proportions given to the simple 
pointed arch are threefold, viz., the equilateral, the lancet, 
the drop arch, &c.” “‘Architrave” is described to be “the 
lowest -portion of the entablature of a column resting on the 
column itself,” a definition which could not have come from 
anyone who was able to connect words with things. In the 
‘‘ Glossary” an attic is said to be a low storey above an enta- 
_blature, ora cornice which limits the height. The compiler 

confounded the limiting power of the cornice with that of 
the attic, which he supposed to be something stuck on as 
a weight to keep the building from rising, for he calls it ‘a 
low storey placed above an entablature or a cornice, and 
limiting the height of the main part of an elevation.” 
Further on we learn that among the uses of a barge-board is 
the concealment of the tiles of a roof. One of the charac- 
teristics of Early English doorways, according to the new 
dictionary, is that they are divided “by a single shaft or 
small pin.” If that be true, the Birmingham pin-makers 
can complain that they have had no share in the revival. 
A respond has been described asa half pillar or pier. This 
is not altered for the better by saying, as in the dictionary, 
that it is “‘a half pier or pillar.” We need not, however, 
pursue the subject further, or attempt to expose all the 
errors we have noted in turning over the leaves. Several of 
them have arisen because the compilers did not copy 
directly the “Glossary of Architecture,” but took the defini- 
tions at secondhand from a dictionary that was manu- 
factured from the “ Glossary,” and which is amusing from the 
number of its mistakes. By pointing out the defectiveness 
of the definitions of some of the terms relating to archi- 
tecture, we have no wish to suggest that any great wrong 
has been inflicted on the art, or that the compilers are 
incompetent when they treat of a different sort of subject. 
The Greeks did not mean to be reproachful of their 
neighbours when they called them barbarians, for they 
simply meant that outsiders or inhabitants of countries that 
were not Hellenic were unintelligible when they attempted 
to speak the Greek language. All we say is that when a 
man tries to explain architecture without having gone 
through an education to qualify him for a teacher, he also 
becomes a barbarian in the Hellenic sense to the initiated. 
He may have good intentions, but so long as his words do 
not convey any meaning, or are incorrect, we may pity him, 
but we cannot set any high value upon his intentions. Ina 
dictionary we must never take the will for the deed. So far 
as we can judge, the want of knowledge which is seen in the 
references to architecture is not characteristic of the re- 
mainder ofthe dictionary, but as most things are judged from 
their weakest parts, the publishers will do well to have the 
whole of the definitions on architecture and construction 
thoroughly scrutinised and corrected. They may plead 


technical terms of architecture, and that students of the 
art will not go to a general dictionary when they are in 
search of information. All that may be true; but when in 
so many departments the ‘ Encyclopzedic Dictionary ” 
comes near perfection, it is a pity that one, although it may 
be considered the least important, should be remarkable for 
its blunders. 

There is one peculiarity which a new dictionary of the 
English language must suggest, and that is the absence of 
innovation among the architectural terms. While it is 
necessary in most branches of knowledge and for the de- 
velopment of business that new words should be coined, 
architecture still keeps to what we call the vernacular set of 
terms. The alternations of style, or the attempts to meet 
new needs, bring no neologisms with them. Even in 
America, where inventiveness is not excluded from language, 
the efforts to form a new style have to be explained in old- 
fashioned words. This conservatism is characteristic of 
the art. 

It must. not, however, be considered a fault. The true 
explanation of it is that, in an art like architecture, language is 
not so potent an instrument of thought as it undoubtedly is 
in most affairs, An artist’s manner of thinking is not so 
much aided by words as by things. Hence it is that all 
antique discourses on a subject connected with art fall so 
short of what is seen in the remains of ancient architecture 
and sculpture. The artist is always in advance of a 
language. He rarely attempts to express his thoughts 
because of the insufficiency of the words, and when a 
theorist attempts to become the expositor of the artistic 
process, he must not attempt to go too far, or he will be 
lost. As SHAKESPEARE suggests in his ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” 
the artist can always express an idea in his own way more 
pregnantly than it can be done by words. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. 
Royal Gold Medal. 

The PRESIDENT :—In accordance with By-law 76, the Council 
propose to submit to Her Majesty the Queen the name of Sir 
Charles Thomas Newton, K.C.B., Antiquary to the Royal 
Academy, as recipient of the royal gold medal for the current 
year, for his works as a man of science and letters. 

The President then called on Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
M.P., G.C.S.I., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to 
read his promised paper on 


The Application of Art to Architecture, Indian 
and Other. 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE explained that in his paper he had 
endeavoured to deal with the application of artistic principles 
to architecture, Indian and other, by restricting the discussion to 
architectural beauty, with the proviso that all really beautiful 
structures were useful simultaneously, one among the final tests 
being picturesqueness. To that end “composition,” in the 
technicalsense pictorially,must bestudied. Astructure according 
as it approached this ideal of perfection should be capable of 
showing as a beautiful picture when put on paper ; the less perfect 
structure would show beauty in parts only or in a lessened. 
degree. He spoke of the old architects as artists first, then: 
architects, and as civil engineers last. He thought it was 
worth consideration whether in these days that order had not 
been reversed, and that architects were civil engineers first, 
architects next, and artists last. He laid down certain canons 
or tests that he had selected for application to some of the 
architectural buildings of the past and the present as 
follows :—Composition, in the technical sense of the term 
artistically ; grandeur of general effect with subordination of 
all lesser parts to one or sometimes more central objects ;_ 
principal lights and shadows; distinctness of character ; 
variety, or diversification; sense of proportion; colour, 
natural or artificial, and in combination with form ; adaptation 
to local usefulness; the governing and directing idea, and. 
adaptability to climatic surroundings. The several styles of 
architecture in British India he would try by these tests. First, 
as regarded modern Hindoo architecture, the style was poor 
generally in size and grandeur, though not deficient in elegance, 
but rich in ornamentation. Among palaces, that at Deeg, near 
Bhurtpore, was described as a model of beauty; but some of 
its ideas were probably borrowed from the Mahomedans. The 
gigantic cisterns, known as ‘baolis,” were much commended, 
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bridges to suit the rise or fall of the water in these structures 
below the level of the ground. Among the temples, the “ Shiwdla, 
in Northern India, the shape being something between that of a 
spire and a cone, was described as graceful and elevating in its 
beauty and simplicity. In Southern India, the temple gate- 
ways, called “goparums each temple had two—were 
described as being grand in their effect. The walls were solid, 
but not thick ; very picturesque and effective, especially when 
seen in perspective. They were covered with a mass of surer- 
ficial ornamentation, the effect of which, however, verged on 
the grotesque, showing how much depended on applying orna- 
ment judiciously, and also showing that the Hindoos had been 
thinking more of their mythology than of artistic principles. 
Allusion was next made to the Nepaulese architecture in the 
Eastern Himalayas, partly based on Chinese models, and to the 
finely carved woodwork of the Mahratta palaces in Central and 
Western India. In the Nepaulese structures, however, the 
grandeur of Chinese work was lost ; an example of how the 
noblest inspirations could be wasted if not guided by art. The 
character of the Mahratta architecture was dominated by the 
material used, viz., teak wood. Taking a retrospective glance 
at the antique architecture of the Hindoo race, led the author 
back to the heroic era of the Aryans. Though no complete 
specimen of the work remained some noble fragments still 
existed, five of which were selected for mention, the four first 
being the Black Pagoda of Orissa; the red-stone ruin at Bin- 
drabun, near Agra; the grey-stone ruin at Islamabad in 
Cashmere ; the Shiwdla of Booddh Gya in Behar. In each of 
these the grandeur, the unity of design, the subordination of 
ornament to simplicity of effect, the definiteness of character, 
_ -the pervading ideality, were strongly commended, the effect of 
-the Black Pagoda and the Booddh Gya being in the exterior 
-only. In the temples of Bindrabun and Islamabad the effect 
was good equally in the exterior and the interior. The Black 
“Pagoda stood by the sea, a sight of sadness in its ruined state. 
Originally it must have had some towering superstructure, and 
though now but a mound of dedrds, it was the largest ruin still 
remaining. Nothing, he thought, could exceed the boldness of 
its sculptures. The red-stone ruin had lost its outlines, and it 
was impossible to judge what the structure must have been in 
its completeness, though enough of the interior was preserved 
to us for study and admiration of the design, of the lofty pro- 
portions, colonnades, carved figures, arches, &c., and all that 
went to make up its architectural beauty, added to which was a 
crowning decoration by colour. This was the only interior of 
the first rank still remaining tous in India. The grey-stone 
ruin had not only a central transept but had a vast enclosure, 
and it was situated in some of the finest of the scenery in 
‘Cashmere. The style was archaic in simplicity and grandeur. 
Some of the lofty arches that supported the roof were still pre- 
served, and it was evident that it must have been dominated 
iby a lofty towering structure. The Booddh Gya and the sister 
shrine—a quaint little gem of a temple at Pandrenton, also in 
Cashmere—were the finest structures of their class of the 
temple form, and in similar character to those before described. 
Ruined as was the Booddh Gya, it still was one of the finest 
structures in temple form. It still towered aloft as one of the 
queens of Hindoo architecture, and even in its desolation the 
grand proportions were still plainly indicated. By anti- 
quarians it might be claimed as Buddhist, though it was 
Hindoo or Aryan architecture. In these antique works he 
could not think that the architects were influenced by artistic 
culture ; rather they were consumed with a passionate sentiment 
of regard for mythological traditions. They let imagination 
guide their iron hand in place of heeding the canons of artistic 
_design, and the effect produced was the result of the inspiration 
of national pride and religious enthusiasm that had worked 
upon the ancient Hindoo architects. One class of work, the 
“rock-cut temples” of India, might not altogether come under 
the definition of architecture, but the rock-cut temples had, 
nevertheless, many grand features worthy of an architect’s 
attention. One instance he would cite, that of Kailas, at 
Ellora, as showing a great temple hewn ez d/oc out of the 
solid trap rock, and thereafter excavated interiorly. It was the 
only structure he could point to as entirely cased over with 
bright colours, and for this reason he cited it. It was true that 
the Hindoos had tried to destroy the temple by fire, but quite 
enough of the colour decoration still remained to show what the 
work had been. Thelecturernext spoke of Buddhist architecture. 
The famous “ Topes” he merely alluded to in passing, as their 
architectural superstructures are lost. Four cardinal instances 
were selected—the cave at Karli, near Bombay ; the monastery 
at Pamionchi, in Sikkim of the Eastern Himalayas; the 
pagoda at Rangoon; and the pagoda at Prome on the 
Irrawaddy. The Karli temple as an interior, though too angular 
in style for beauty, was a good study of dignity and simplicity, 
as seen inits ribbed roof and capitals of pillars, consisting of 
groups of elephants. 
he had seen. The next, at Pamionchi, was celebrated for its 
umbrella-shaped roof formed of bamboo stems thickly com- 
pacted together to resist the winter snows, an instance of the 
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apt adaptation of material to climate. The pagoda of Rangoon, 
gilded and cased in copper, shot upwards like a flame under 
the sunshine. The design was remarkable for exquisite curves, 
delicate gradations of form and tapering sublimity. It was a 
structure of beauty, though by some that beauty might be 
thought barbaric. The pagoda at Prome showed other and 
subsidiary features in the wood-carved staircases, the wood 
roofing and forest of wood pinnacles. The Buddhist archi- 
tecture alone showed the grand staircases that were other- 
wise wanting in Hindoo work. The culminating point in architec. 
ture in India, perhaps in the world, was the Mahomedan style 
of the Mogul period. The growth of this matchless style 
extended over five centuries. Previous to the Mogul period it 
was somewhat stiff and formal, but marked by boldness in cha- 
racter ; it was a work of sterling merit, thoroughly adapted to its 
purposes, and replete with gems of architectural beauty too 
numerous to mention. Only the most salient of the examples 
could be referred to. The Kootub Tower, near Delhi, was 
described. It was perfect in form and simplicity, and resem- 
bled a mighty obelisk, the details being simply confined to 
ribbed stonework, rich in light and shade, that caught the eye at 
once. The great dome of Beejapore, in the Deccan, was the 
finest structure of its kind ever built. The structural skill 
evinced in its erection had been the wonder of professional 
men in all succeeding ages. Among the peerless examples of 
the Mogul period were the Imperial mosques at Lahore and 
Delhi, the Pearl mosques at Delhi and Agra, and the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. In general form these mosques were similar, 
having a great quadrangle arcaded all round, with a fountain in 
the midst, and a lofty minaret at each of the four corners, a- 
noble cupola rising above the roof, and a gateway at the oppo- 
site side. Simplicity and symmetry were the governing ideas 
in the construction. Variety was not so much sought after. 
The buildings did not lend themselves to pictorial effect as 
much as might be, though they were effective in perspective. 
A beautiful contrast of colour pervaded the whole structure, by 
use of white marble and red sandstone in a climate the pure 
air of which made possible the preservation of colour, a 
climate that North-West India eminently possessed. The exte- 
rior of the structures was almost entirely of red sandstone, with — 
the cupolas of white marble, the red sandstone being confined 
to the one portion and the white marble to the other, forming’ 
so beautiful a whole that the want of combination of colour 
would not have been felt had not the want been afterwards 
supplied in the Imperial mosque at Delhi. The great white 
domes showed a splendid speciality in form. There was an 
ineffable refinement in the shape; the white breast of the 
swan and the bellying sail of the ocean craft never swelled 
more gracefully than did these domes. There was hardly any 
surface decoration, but in the mosque at Delhi the white 
marble was introduced among the red sandstone, carrying the 
white colour of the dome into the body of the structure. It 
was the queen mosque of the Mahomedan world; the most 
tasteful structure ever erected for worship. It could be seen 
that the Mahomedan architects had thought out their plans 
from first to last. The two Pearl mosques followed the same 
design, the difference being that they were built wholly of 
white marble ; hence the name of Pearl mosque. One, pro- 
bably an Imperial one, he termed the gem of Mahomedan 
work, There was a marvellous wealth of light and shade, and 
it exhibited a wondrous variety of effect at every hour of the 
day. No doubt the architect in his design had reckoned on 
the sky above his work at every season ; half the picture was 
made up of the ethereal blue above, and the other half, 
chameleon-like material, sky and marble, forming a vision of 
romance. The climax was reached in the Taj Mahal, ona 
plateau on the right bank of the Jumna, the flank of the build- 
ing overhanging the river bank. Above rose four minarets 
and a mighty octagon with marble dome of the purest and 
simplest character. The beholder never tired of seeing 
it. He discovered fresh beauties whenever he looked 
at it, whether by day contrasting the white marble and 
the azure of the sky, or by moonlight. All its features 
were in perfect subordination, and the combination of 
parts in harmonious whole. An inexpressible charm con- 
sisted in the sense of proportion, intensely felt, but not to be 
described. Over all, the goddesses of majesty, simplicity, 
refinement, chasteness, and symmetry ruled. Other structures 
had been built in supposed imitation, but in the copies the 
beauty of the original was lessened or altogether lost. 
Continuing his architectural review, the lecturer next noticed 
the coloured decoration obtained by artificial methods on 
the surfaces of many Mahomedan buildings, those in Sind 
especially, produced by the fixing of colours on earthy sub- 
stances by an art now lost. In the most gorgeous example the 
combination of violet, emerald, and azure was so harmonious 
that the interior seemed ablaze. In concluding, he said he had 
now applied his tests or canons of beauty to a few examples 
only of Indian work, and he finished by a summary application 
o‘ tests to a few of the structures in Europe, such as the interia: 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, the interiors of the chapel of 
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the Escurial, near Madrid, and of Cologne Cathedral, and to 
the grand group in London afforded by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, St. Margaret’s Church, &c., viewed 
in combination, the like of which was hardly to be found in any 
country. It was a group of British architecture, old and modern, 
hardly to be matched. 

The PRESIDENT said they would all agree that the art 
which had excited the admiration of Sir Richard Temple in 
India should be their art. That gentleman had spent many 
years of his life in administrating -and governing vast 
provinces in India and in ruling over millions of our fellow 
‘subjects, and yet, notwithstanding these labours, he had found 
time to appreciate and study these structures, to make the 
‘beautiful drawings exhibited, and to draw his own conclusions 
as to the principles which governed the architecture of that 
vast empire, in the civil government of which he himself had 
played so conspicuous a part. 

General MACLAGAN said he had great pleasure in rising to 
address them with a few words. Sir Richard Temple’s 
description of the various Indian styles, and especially his 
elaborate account of the Mahomedan work, had been par- 
ticularly interesting to him, being himself acquainted with thcse 
Structures, having lived many years in that part of the country. 
These beautiful buildings awoke responses in the hearts of the 
public, and at the same time stirred up taste of which they 
were so noble examples. He himself could speak of the dis- 
play of beauty in subordinate places in North India. The 
wood-carving and traceried gateways in the Punjab were 
beautiful specimens of work on a small scale, that testified to a 
desire on the part of the inhabitants to have something to 
please the eye, however small the structure. Not only so, but 
even in the boats that crossed the rivers often much of 
beauty was found, though the ornament was coarsely executed. 
And, moreover, picturesque beauty was added to the buildings 
by the lovely situations so artfully chosen. In concluding, he 
said he was glad Sir R. Temple had made no allusion to the 
tradition that the Taj Mahal was the work of a European. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS proposed a vote of thanks to Sir 
Richard Temple. Referring to a paper on Saracenic architec- 
ture that he had read to the members of the Architectural 
Association, he said that he had intended to treat of Indian art, 
but found himself absolutely overwhelmed with its extra- 
ordinary variety and magnificence, as also by the immense 
number of typical buildings. One great feature, namely, the 
entrance porches to the temples, had not been mentioned. 
They served, by the simplicity and grandeur, to give scale to 
the whole building. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES seconded the vote. He said they 
might congratulate themselves on having an address on Indian 
architecture by so distinguished and thorough a master of the 
subject as Sir Richard Temple. He hoped the Institute would 
see its way to send students to India to study and report. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, in replying, said that every building 
he had alluded to was illustrated by sketches, water-colours, or 
photographs, that he had brought to the meeting. 

A very large collection of water-colour drawings, sketches, 
&c., by Sir Richard Temple, were shown, the bulk of them 
being contained in several massive portfolios. Those ac- 
quainted with the bright sun and clear atmosphere of India 
must have admired how faithfully Sir Richard’s eye and pencil 
frad served him in his truthful interpretations from nature. 


THE THEORY OF TASTE. 


&N address was delivered before the Leeds Philosophical 

and Literary Society last week by the president, Mr. 
Marshall, on ‘‘ The Theory of Taste.” The lecturer commenced 
by distinguishing the fine arts, commonly so called, from the 
<ommon arts of production. The fine arts were, he said, 
usually understood to mean poetry, music, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. While the ordinary arts all aimed at making 
or doing something either necessary or useful for the purposes 
‘of life, the fine arts had for their object what is pleasurable or 
agreeable. This feeling of pleasure is exceedingly complex 
and incapable of strict definition ; but it is roughly expressed 
in European languages by the. word “ beautiful,” and expresses 
the quality of things which cause the feeling of pleasure to arise 
which objects of fine art give us._ The lecturer next touched 
on the discussions which had taken place in early times on the 
meaning of the word “beautiful,” and gave illustrations showing 
the extreme difficulty which was felt in giving a strict verbal 
definition of it. With ourselves, he remarked, the difficulty 
takes a different shape. It is not so much that many different 
‘things are denoted by the same word as that the same thing 
produces in different minds, and often in the same mind, different 
feelings. This was illustrated by the opposite opinions of 
Lessing and Mr. Ruskin on the celebrated Laocoon group. 
‘The opinion of Hegel on Swiss scenery was also referred to, 
as well as some examples from Macaulay’s “ History,” showing 


the slizht appreciation of Highland scenery by writers like 
Goldsmith. There being so great difference even among 
educated people as to the beautiful in art, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to describe some of the best-known and most reputed 
theories which had been framed to account for the feeling in 
question. He mentioned Plato’s view—that of an absolute 
form, idea, or type of beauty existing in the world of reality, 
and by participation in which things in the world of sense 
became beautiful; Hegel’s doctrine of one absolute under- 
lying reality, made manifest to us by the generalisations of 
the fine arts; and Mr. Ruskin’s explanation, which is that 
nature opens to our senses the attributes of its Creator, and 
that the function of art is to translate these attributes by 
presenting to view the specific qualities of pure, undiseased 
nature. An examination of these points of view, ail proceeding 
on @ priori or metaphysical principles, was followed by a state- 
ment of the explanation attempted, by which, the lecturer said, 
it might be conveniently called “The Experience Theory,” 
which, abandoning the @ fréor7 road, endeavoured to account 
for the matter on the principles adopted in physical and psycho- 
logical science. The leading propositions of this theory were 
stated. The products of fine art not being necessary to human 
existence, are only produced where the material needs of man- 
kind are provided for. They are, therefore, the product of 
leisure, and leisure is the result of civilisation. An examina- 
tion of the races in the rudest state of civilisation shows them 
to be, without exception, hunting and fishing tribes—a mode of 
life which is very laborious and yields little leisure. These 
tribes were shown to occupy their leisure by dances which 
imitate the actions of that which constitutes their serious busi- 
ness—war and the chase. They do this because it is easier to 
do it than anything else. The dances are accompanied by rude 
instruments of percussion, and by cries and shouts, which are 
again imitations of the movements and sounds of warfare and 
hunting. Dancing, singing, music, poetry, is the order in which 
the child passing into the man, and the uncivilised passing into 
the civilised man, occupies his spare time. There is accordingly 
associated with the products of the fine arts the feeling of plea- 
sure which accompanies repose from severe toil. The man who 
consciously endeavours to produce works of fine art is not tied 
by the restrictions imposed on the common or technic artist ; he 
can select forms and colours which are associated with plea- 
surable emotions, and by an act of imagination bring together 
thoughts and objects never presented in a single experience. 


Poets and painters, both at ease, 
May tell their story as they please. 


As the circumstances and experiences of mankind vary, so will 
the feelings and pleasure which they derive from the products 
of fine art vary. There is therefore no one standard of beauty 
or type of the beautiful, but many types and many standards, 
each appealing to reasons equally valid. The idea of beauty: 
belongs, not to the so-called class of necessary or absolute 
truths, but lies in the region of opinion, and belongs to the pre- 
sumption of the day and of the society to which we belong. If 
we seek to call in question another person’s artistic taste, we 
mean that he is “not in it;” that his thoughts and experiences 
are not those current in the society in which we move. Ifa 
man prefers oleographs to line engravings, or Verdi to 
Beethoven, or if he is guilty of that supreme act of artistic 
wickedness, liking anything which is made by machinery, we 
may say that his education and experience differ from our own, 
but it would be impossible to prove him wrong. The con- 
ception of beauty is not an idea, nor a moral sentiment, nor a 
form of the absolute, but the result of an aggregate of experi- 
ences. If we ask, in any case, how that conception comes to 
be formed, we must look to the special circumstances of the: 
percipient. We must examine his organisation, his education, ° 
his circumstances, and the atmosphere of opinion and senti- 
ment in which he lives and moves. We must endeavour to 
account for differences of taste on the principles on which we 
endeavour to account for differences of moral character and 
intellectual ability. Dr. Eddison, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Marshall for his lecture, said he believed that if people 
would speak what they honestly thought about matters of art, 
they would admit that they did not like many things which 
were by tradition considered admirable. He believed there 
was no theory of taste. Everybody had a right to like what he 
believed at the time touched his own mind the best. It was, 
he thought, just the same with music. 


THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 


MEETING of the Glasgow Town Council was held on the 

7th inst., when the minutes of the committee on the New 
Municipal Buildings were presented, together with an abstract 
statement of the probab‘e cost of the new buildings. The fol- 
lowing were the items :—(1) Site, 172,944/. 85. §d¢.; (2) struc- 
ture, 264,272/. gs. 2d.; (3) decorative work and painting, 
20,552. 175. ; (4) furniture, furnishing, lifts, &c., 15,6817. 115. 8¢.; 
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(5) gas and electric lighting, heating, ventilating, speaking, and 
cooking, &c., arrangements, 15,2582. 95. 5 (6) architect, mea- 
surers, clerk of works, &c., 25,015/. ; (7) law expenses, analyses 
of stone, &c., 2477. 16s. 4d.; and (8) general contingencies, 
8,5002, Total, 522,4722. 11s. 7a. ; 

Mr. Gray said he was a little disappointed with the nature 
of the report. In October last he asked for areturn giving a 
specific statement of the sums authorised by the committee, but 
not-yet paid, and a statement of any additional expenditure 
which the committee expected to make. But the committee 
had made out a statement of a very mixed character, and not 
at all of the character that he had asked for. In the statement 
submitted a year ago the figure was given at something like 

5c4,000/, One would like to know if in another year there 
would be another 20,0007. to be added to the sum stated now, 
namely, 522,000/. He was afraid that the Municipal Buildings 
Committee, instead of being niggardly, were a little ex- 
travagant, and that the friends who had visited them that day 
and asked them to spend more money on high art were not 
aware that the Council had already spent 20,000/. on decorative 
work and painting, besides 21,000/. on marble staircases, 
ornamental wall tiling, sculpture, chimneypieces, &c. If the 
deficiency that would stand in their books in the month of May 
were taken into account, the cost by that month would be 
562,000/. It was time that the Municipal Buildings Committee 
restrained their extravagant notions in special ways, but what 
he objected to at the present time was the unsatisfactory and 
incomplete statement that had been presented. He was 
inclined to move that it be sent back and a more specific 
statement submitted. 

Mr. Dickson did not see how a more specific statement 
could be submitted at present. The buildings would soon be 
completed, and the Council should wait till then, and get a 
distinct statement of the whole cost. 

Mr. Walter Wilson asked if the committee would bind 
themselves not to exceed the sum of 8,500/. for general 
contingencies. 

Mr. Martin supported the minutes. Everything that had 
been spent on the buildings had received the approbation of 
the Council. Mr. Gray talked as if money had been spent on 
granite pillars and stairs, and what not, without the consent of 
the Council. That was not so. It had all come before the 
Council, and Mr. Gray himself. had given his consent. 

Mr. Paterson asked if the convener of the committee 
expected the 8,500/. to cover the completed measurements. 

Treasurer Richmond said that that was the case so far as 
the committee could guess. But they all knew that it was 
impossible to fix the exact sum that would be required. They 
were, however, allowing for it liberally. 

Mr. M‘Laren said a detailed statement had been prepared, 
and he thought it should be submitted to the Council. 

Mr. Shearer was surprised at Mr. M‘Laren’s proposal, seeing 
that in committee he had agreed to the recommendation that 
the abstract should be submitted. : 

Bailie Thomson said he observed that altogether a sum of 
15,0007. was set down for contingencies. He wished to know 
whether 522,000/. was to be the total cost of the building. 

Treasurer Richmond said 522,000/. was the total cost as at 
present estimated. He mentioned that last year it was esti- 
mated that the furnishing would cost 20,000/. The committee 
now expected to have the work done for 15,0007. Altogether 
the present estimate, making allowance for contingencies, did 
not exceed that of last year by more than 16,o00/, He was 
willing, however, to take back the minute to have it amended 
on the lines indicated by Mr. Gray. 

Previously a deputation from the Ruskin Society of 
Glasgow (referred to above in Mr. Gray’s speech) presented a 
memorial respecting the decoration of the interior of the 
Municipal Buildings. 

The memorial set forth that it was desirable that muni- 
cipal bodies should recognise the important place of art in 
civic life ; that such an opportunity presented itself in the need 
of interior decorations in the New Municipal Buildings, which 
might take the form of frescoes dealing with the history, the 
arts and industries of the city; and that in the arrangements 
for such art work a preferable claim should be given to local 
artists, 

Mr. Jolly, in supporting the memorial, said the Ruskin 
Society were impressed with the remarkable way in which the 
interior of the New Municipal Buildings lent itself to adorn- 
ment by frescoes. The expense would be a mere bagatelle in 
such a large account. But the idea of expense should be only 
a secondary consideration. If the Council made a worthy 
beginning, the enlightenment of Glasgow would not be slow to 
complete this work of mural decoration. 

Mr. Riddoch and Mr, Martin also spoke in support of the 
memorial. 

The Chairman said the Council would give very care‘ul 
consideration to the suggestions thrown out in the memorial 
and in the addresses that had been delivered by members of 
the deputation. The subject was one of very great importance, 


and he thought the Council and the community were indebted 
to the Ruskin Society for calling attention to it. 

The deputation then withdrew. ; 

Mr. Caldwell thought the memorial should be allowed to lie 
on the table until some account was received of the expenditure 
on the Municipal Buildings. Upwards of 522,000/. had already 
been spent on these buildings, and they should hesitate before 
any more money was spent upon them. 

The memorial was remitted to the Municipal Buildings 
Committee. 


TESSERZs. 


Roman Emperers and Architecture, 


G. SCHARF. 


HEN Octavius won the victory at Actium he enlarged 

the temple of Apollo upon that promontory, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude by dedicating the statue of AZfol/o, by 
Scopas, ina temple at Rome on the Palatine Hill. Augustus 
declared that Nero had found Rome of brick, and would leave it 
of marble, Nero displayed his extravagance in his Golden 
House, for which from Delphi alone he brought 500 statues,. 
and his vanity may be estimated by his having had his portrait 
painted 120 feet high. Buildings crowded more and more 
round the Palatine Hill, and pile was raised upon pile with no 
other object than to gratify the builder and minister to the 
grossest licentiousness. Works of a more public utility were 
constructed by the Flavii. The amphitheatre called the » 
Coliseum was founded by Vespasian, A.D. 72, and completed 
by Titus eight years later. Calculated to hold 87,000 spec- 
tators, it was chiefly built by the Jewish exiles. Externally it 
presented the form of an ellipse, decorated with four ranges of 
arches, one above the.other. The baths of Titus, many 
portions of which still exist, afford us sufficient examples of the 
taste of the day in pictorial decoration. The ceilings and walls 
of the apartments are covered with the lightest and most 
beautiful paintings, similar in style to those found at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, cities that were overwhelmed in this reign. 
A great part of the baths of Titus occupied the site of the 
Golden House of Nero, which was originally built upon the 
house and gardens of Mzcenas. Nero, it seems, embodied the 
villa of Mzecenas in his design, and these were again made use 
of by Titus, so that we probably behold in these decorations 
some of the very images which were devised by the patron of 
Horace and the friend of Augustus. In these chambers were 
found the Pluto and Cerberus, and the Meleager of the 
Vatican ; also the celebrated painting called the Vozze Aldo- 
brandini. The famous group of the Zaocoon, found in the 
neighbourhood of the baths of Titus, and supposed to have 
been executed in this reign, is minutely described by Pliny. 
Trajan indulged a passion for architecture, and, with the assist- 
ance of Apollodorus, erected many splendid buildings in Rome. 
His own Forum was the most famous of all. Hadrian, who pre- 
tended to a knowledge and practice of architecture, put 
Apollodorus to death because he had criticised the emperor's 
works too boldly. The age of Hadrian was, notwithstanding, 
a flourishing period for att. Every possible excellence as 
regards execution seems to have been revived, but still the 
creative power of invention was wanting. How superlatively 
excellent the technical art was in these days may be seen by 
the many figures of Antinous. Hadrian erected a villa at 
Tibur—the modern Tivoli—where he designed to include in 
one spot all the most striking objects noted in his travels. It 
contained a Lyceum, an Academy, a Poecile—in imitation of 
that at Athens—a Vale of Tempe, Serapeon of Canopus, a 
Library, a Tartarus, Elysian fields, and numerous temples and 
theatres. Here were deposited numberless statues, many of 
them copies or recollections of foreign works, mosaics, and 
costly vases of every description. During his reign Hadrian 
had visited the principal parts of his vast empire, conferring 
benefits wherever he went, and in almost every instance 
leaving some monument of his generosity behind him His 
numerous medals show his progresses, each grateful place or 
city being represented upon a distinct coin as a female figure 
welcoming him, When a town was rebuilt, or a province 
colonised anew, it was represented asa prostrate female, and 
the emperor raising her by the hand. The temple of Jupiter 
Olympus at Athens was crowded with bronze statues of the 
Emperor Hadrian, each having been contributed by one of the 
cities that had received benefits from him. They were placed 
in front of the columns. The enclosure surrounding the temple, 
to the extent of more than half amile,was also full of statues. This 
fulsome repetition of one personage did not originate with the 
age of Hadrian. Demetrius Phalereus was honoured by the 
Athenians with 360 statues, and yet before the same number of 
days had elapsed they were all broken to pieces. The people 
of Rome ordered a statue of Marius Gratidianus to be erected 
in every street, and these were overthrown upon the approach 
of Scylla. Pausanias says that Hadrian dedicated the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus with an ivory and gold statue of the deity, 
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not inferior in size to a Roman or Rhodian colossus. The 
Athenians surpassed the votive statues of all other cities 
in a colossus of the emperor, which was placed between the 
temple and the Parthenon. Hadrian also built a temple of 
Juno and of Jupiter Panhellenius; one of his edifices at 
Athens was supported by 120 pillars of Phrygian marble, with 
a portico of the same, and ceilings of alabaster enriched with 
gold. ‘The side walls were adorned with pictures and statues. 
He also gave the Athenians a library and gymnasium sup- 
ported by too columns of Libyan marble, which bore his name. 
in these works he seems to have emulated the liberality ofa 
private individual named Herodes, a native of Athens, who 
fived in the reign of the Emperor Nerva.. This Herodes 
Atticus became suddenly rich by the discovery of vast treasure, 
and his chief gratification was to enrich the city of his birth 
with public buildings and useful works. Hadrian constructed 
his own monument—now the castle of St. Angelo—at Rome, 
and his remains were conveyed to it from the neighbourhood of 
Baix, where he died. The tomb was most probably finished 
by his successor Antoninus Pius. It was built of Parian 
«marble, adorned with statues of men and horses, and rose high 
above the walls of the city. When in subsequent times the 
Goths besieged the city, the statues were torn down from their 
pedestals and hurled upon the assailants. 


Construction of the Alhambra. ot 


OQ. JONES. 


The construction of the Alhambra is of the rudest kind, and 
yet, where it has not been disturbed by the hand of man, it 
appears almost as perfect as when first executed. The walls of 
the towers are built of concrete, the inner walls of brick, the 
columns of marble, and all the ornamental portions in gypsum ; 
‘the mosaic pavements and dados in baked and glazed earthen- 
ware, and the ceilings, beams, and doors of wood. The colour-. 
ing appears to have been laid on with white of egg, and where 
still seen in the depths of the ornaments, it is but slightly 
<hanged from the effects of time. The gilding has suffered 
most, and is perfect only in few places; being always on the- 
surface, it was of course the most exposed. It can readily be 
traced everywhere by a green metallic deposit, from which we 
may divine that it was not all gold that glittered. The colours em- 
ployed by the Moors on their stucco-work were, in all cases, the: 
primaries, blue, red, and yellow (gold). The secondary colours, 
purple, green, and orange, occur only in the mosaic dados, 
which, being near the eye, formed a point of repose from the 
more brilliant colouring above. It is true that, at the present 
‘day, the grounds of many of the ornaments are found to be 
green ; it willalways be found, however, on a minute examina- 
tion, that the colour originally employed was blue, which, being 
a metallic pigment, has become green from the effects of time. 
This is proved by the presence of the particles of blue colour 
‘which occur everywhere in the crevices; in the restorations, 
also, which were made by the Catholic kings, the grounds of 
the ornaments were repainted both green and purple. 


Hing’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 


J. DALLAWAY. 


The great cause of our admiration upon the first entrance 
into this chapel is the unity of design, from which it appears 
¢o be smaller than in reality, or than on frequent examination 
it would do—a circumstance invariably happening to those who 
visit the church of St. Peter at Rome. The grand whole 
instantly fills the eye, without any abatement or interruption. 
When we find leisure for the detail, we may admire the infinite 
parts which compose the roof, and the exquisite finishing of the 
arms and cognisances of the house of Lancaster, and regret 
that, being so large, they should be stuck against the finely 
wrought pilasters, like monumental tablets in a parish church. 
The stained-glass heightens the effect of the stonework, and 
gives it a tint’which can never be produced by any wash of 
lime, with whatever substance it may be combined, when the 
light passes through diminutive squares of raw white glass. 
King Henry VI., as is evident from the injunction he makes 
in the instance of both his colleges against superfluous masonry, 
never intended a roof so splendidly elaborate as that designed 
and perfected under the auspices of his successors. His ob- 
jection was not to the difficulty or impracticability of the work, 
for several of great extent had been erected prior to and during 
his reign, but to the enormous expense it would require. The 
tradition that Sir Christopher Wren declared “that the con- 
struction of King’s College Chapel was beyond his compre- 
hension, but that if any person would describe to him where 
the first stone should be placed he would then be enabled to 
effect it,” is not altogether deserving of implicit credit. Lord 
Orford took it from the notes of G. Vertue, who might have 
been told it among other wonders by the verger who showed 
the chapel. The point of difficulty will be solved in a great 
measure if, instead of contemplating the roof as a whole or 
entire work, we consider the space only which is contained 
within four buttresses as independent and complete in itself, 


and the connection between each several compartment con- 
cealed for the purpose of producing a very surprising archi- 
tectural effect of elongation. One proof that the vault consists 
of many such parts is the agreement with master-masons for 
each severey or partition to be engaged for as a distinct 
undertaking, and to be paid for in that proportion. Each 
severey is bonded by two strong arches. Allowing this to be 
the case, the length ceases to be wonderful, excepting on 
account of the labour and expense. The high honour of being 
the architect of this superb fabric has been perhaps too hastily: 
attributed to a Fleming named Cloos, or to his son Nicholas, 
who was one of the original Fellows, and promoted by the royal 
favour to the sees of Carlisle, Lichfield, and Coventry. As the 
last-mentioned died in 1453, it is not possible that he had any 
share in the amended plan which was adopted by Henry VII. 
Great as the merit is which is due to the unknown designer, 
the execution deserves a still higher degree of praise, and the 
names of John Woolrich, Henry Severick, and John Wastell 
may be handed down to posterity as the most skilful master- 
masons of their age and nation. 


Merchants’ Marks. 


Ci EROS, 
In his book on wood-engraving, Mr. Jackson, after drawing 


.a comparison between the merchants’ marks of the Middle 


Ages and the ancient Runic monograms, from which he sup- 
poses them to have been derived, says, “‘ The English trader 
was accustomed to place his mark as his ‘sign’ in his shop- 
front in the same manner as the Spaniard did his monogram : 
if he was a woolstapler he stamped it on his packs, or if a fish- 
curer it was branded on the end of his casks. Ifhe built himself 
a new house, his mark was frequently placed between his initials 
over the principal doorway or over the fireplace of the hall ; if 
he made. a gift to a church or a chapel, his mark was emblazoned 
on the windows, beside the knight’s or the nobleman’s shield of 
arms ; and when he died his mark was cut upon his tomb.” 
Were merchants’ marks used exclusively for commercial pur- 
poses, or did they under certain circumstances become indica- 
tive of rank in the bearer? and, if the latter, were they used as 
substitutes for armorial bearings, or might they consistently be 
placed upon the same memorial with heraldic shields? But 
supposing that, under any circumstances, the mark of the mer- 
chant could be used in.such a manner as to indicate his rank 
in society, or his importance in the commercial world, why, it 
may be asked, should not the printers’ marks, which were 
equally exclusive, and which have given rise to much ingenious 
learning and speculation, and the marks adopted by various 
other traders, have been also recorded in testification of the 
celebrity of those who had acquired good report in their imme- 
diate callings, in the exercise of which the use of peculiar 
symbols had become necessary? The latter question may at 
once be answered, so far as regards monumental records, if the 
observation of Mr. Dawson Turner, in his “Introductory Essay” 
prefixed to Cotman’s “Engravings of Sepulchral Brasses in 
Norfolk and Suffolk,” be correct. According to that antiquary, 
merchants or burgesses were probably the only class of laymen 
represented on monuments except the military. “ These,” says 
he, “ are chiefly to be found in borough towns or the parochial 
churches of large commercial counties, where the woollen 
manufacture flourished” (Introd. xxii.), It may be inferred 
that a similar preference prevailed in France, in favour of mer- 
chants and burgesses, in allowing their marks only to be repre- 
sented in the painted windows of churches, where they were 
frequently placed, from the singular circumstance of the mark 
of Thielman Kerver, a printer in Paris, being omitted ina 
window given by him in 1525 to the church of St. Bennett, 
which contains simply his initials on an escutcheon supported 
by unicorns, while the same initials are associated with his 
printer’s mark in a work printed by him on vellum in 1497, 
which Dr. Pegge, of antiquarian celebrity, ascribes to the cir- 
cumstance of the mark relating merely to Kerver’s trade. 
(Gent. Mag., vol. xxiv. p. 471.) In England the marks of mer- 
chants are yet frequently to be found, not only on tombstones, 
but on the stained-glass of church windows, and. occasionally 
along with heraldic bearings in religious houses, as we learn 
from “Pierce Ploughman’s Creed,’ wherein the following 
description is given of arichly-decorated window in a Dominican 
convent :— : 

Wide windows y-wrought, y-written full thick, 

Shining with shasex shtzids, to shewen about, 

With AZarks of Alerchants y-meddled between, 

Mo than twenty-and-two, twice y-numbered ; 

There is none herald that hath half swiche a roll. 


Ellis, in a note upon this passage, in his “ Early English Poets,” 
without expressing any doubt that by the association of these 
merchants’ marks with the “shapen shields” it was intended to 
treat the former as ensigns of rank, still seems to consider that 
their introduction into such society was solely owing to the cir- 
cumstance of those by whom they were assumed having no 
coats of arms, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Gomme read at last week’s 
meeting of the Society of Arts, there was one proposal that 
will excite much interest. Mr. Gomme considers that the 
care of the ancient monuments in a county should be 
entrusted to the Council of that county. In proof of his 
case, he said :—‘ While I am quite sure that all Wiltshire 
men would gather together to defend Stonehenge, I am 
equally certain that Hertfordshire men would have pre- 
vented, if they could, the vandalism which has reduced the 
magnificent structure "of St. Albans Cathedral to a laughing- 
stock ; and we have in evidence the anomaly that while the 
London County Council has power to defend and protect 
the Egyptian monument, Cleopatra’s Needle, it cannot 
prevent destruction at Westminster Abbey, or it could not 
resist a proposal to destroy Westminster Hall, a proposal 
actually made in 1794 by responsible Government archi- 
tects.” While we must all wish a successful future to the 
new Councils, it does not follow that they will be qualified 
to deal with archzological problems. Lord GRIMTHORPE, 
if elected on the Council of Hertfordshire, would be sure to 
become the most influential of the members. Is it likely 
that he would be unable to persuade the councillors about 
the wisdom of his projects of restoration, supposing he 
desired to transform another ancient building, especially 
when it was understood that his lordship was to bear all the 
costs? Nor can we imagine that all the Councils would 
agree upon questions of archzeology, and hence work might 
be undertaken in one county which elsewhere would “be 
considered unwise. If the ancient county monuments 
need more protection than is warranted by the Historic 
Monuments Act, the safest plan will be to imitate the 
French by constituting a commission to look after the whole 
of them. In that way alone are they likely to be uniformly 
treated. The Councils have enough to do in providing for 
the necessities of the present and future without troubling 
themselves with the past. 


In the paper which Mr. 


Mr. F. C. Penrose has been so successful in his study 
of Greek lines and curves, that anything he says on the 
subject demands attention. When, therefore, he is found 
recommending an instrument devised ‘by Mr. DANIEL 
Woop for drawing curves, the success of the invention is 
assured. We have not seen it at work, but the principle 
suggests that it can produce very excellent curves. The 
inventor believes that the Greeks must have employed a 
similar instrument, and he argues his case skilfully. Mr. 
PENROSE says he has little doubt that the Greeks were 
possessed of some mechanical contrivances for drawing the 
beautiful outlines of their vases and the profiles of their 
mouldings, and that some of their combinations may have re- 
sembled Mr. Woon’s. But he adds, “ That all the details of 
their ornament were so drawn, | think it would not be safe to 
affirm. An eye trained by the contemplation of regular 
curves, in which the deflection at any point has a necessary 
connection with the curvature at every other, would be able 
instructively to supply the right way of managing the 
smaller features without recourse to instrumental aid.” Mr. 
PENROSE admits also that Mr. Woonp’s instrument would 
have use in training the eye. The little book, ‘‘A Hand- 
book of the Greek “Method, ” is worth attention, and in any 

case it will help people to admire the subt! ety of the Greek 
curves, whether formed by the unaided hand or with 
instruments. 


Tue luckless Capitol for the State of New York at 
Albany has been often mentioned in this journal, and by 
itself it would be sufficient to supply sufficient examples of 
failures for any professor who cared to have a course on 
that subject. All the errors in the public buildings of 
London would hardly equal those of the Albany Capitol. 
The latest instance of mismanagement is seen in the ceil- 
ing, which replaces a stone vaulting that had to be removed. 
According to the American Architect, the specification re- 
quired that after the ironwork was in position ‘“ the whole 
ceiling” should be. “covered with first quality kiln-dried 
quartered white oak, wrought out and finished in accord. 
ance with the several designs, in first-rate cabinet fashion, 
of the several shapes, sizes, and thicknesses called for by 
the plans, sections, and details ; ” all carved work to be 
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done “in an artistic and ae. Ee 4 co he manner Se fe eee and ap ec first-rate 
carvers, who understand the motive and intent of the: 
design.” The words were interpreted as meaning that the- 
ceiling was to be covered with oak, especially as the con- 
tract price was 270,000 dols. Some members of the. 
Assembly, on being told that the work actually con- 
sisted mainly of plaster of Paris, expressed dissatis- 
faction, and subsequently a commission of three ex- 
perts was appointed to investigate the matter. It 
then appeared that there were some oak casings or 
veneers over the iron and wooden beams, but that the 
‘artistic and spirited” carved work, together with the. 
panelling, consisted entirely of plaster of Paris, spread on a. 
backing of jute canvas, and painted to imitate oak. It 
appears that another clause in the specification provided 
that the panels were “to be of quartered oak, as shown, 
properly glued up and finished, or, if papier- -maché is used. 
instead of oak, the panels are to be formed high towards 
the centre.” The contractor maintains that he has acted in 
the spirit of the specification. A building committee had 
charge of the work among others, but the members do not. 
appear to have attended whilst the wonderful ceiling was 
being set up. If similar blunders were perpetrated in this 
country, probably Lord BEACONSFIELD’s suggestion might 
be carried out, and the hanging of an architect be among 
the historic events. 


AccorpINc to Mr. BLasHILv’s report, 282 applications 
have been received during the past year for the erection of 
buildings or structures beyond the general line of frontage, 
of which 150 were granted and 132 refused. For the 
erection of porticoes, balconies, and verandahs, 222 applica- 
tions were received, of which 162 were oranted and 60 
refused. By the asth section of the Amendment Act, 1862, 
the superintending architect to the Board for the time 
being is empowered to decide the general line of buildings, 
whenever called upon to do so. This power has been 
exercised by Mr. BLasHILL in 32 cases during the year. 
The number of cases in which the distzict surveyors were: 
engaged is not furnished for last year, but in 1887 there 
were 7,011 cases of new buildings in the metropolitan 
district, 11,962 cases of additions and alterations. The 
arrears ‘under the two heads were 3,314 and 2,254 respec~ 
tively. The total fees in the seventy-four districts amounted. 
to 41,0412. os. 32. Inthe section of Mr. BLASHILL’S report 
on surplus lands, it is stated that the island site ity 
Hemming’s Row had been offered by direction of the 
Committee to the Office of Works, in order that it might be 
utilised for the suggested extension of the National Gallery. 
The Government, however, declined to move in the 
matter, and it is now proposed to treat the land for 
the present as an enclosure, so that it may remain for 
the London County Council to dispose of as they think fit. 
Reference is also made to the two shallow plots which were 
let respectively to the Marquis of SaLispuRy and one of his 
lessees. When pressure was exercised by the Board to 
compel the erection of buildings in accordance with the 
contract, it was pointed out that want of depth prevented 
the erection of any building worthy of the frontage, and it 
was suggested that the Board should allow an offer to be 
made for the freehold. To this proposal the Board ulti- 
mately acceded; and, with the assent of his lessee, Lord 
SALISBURY made an offer of thirty- -three years’ purchase for 
both sites. After considerable discussion the Board finally 
agreed to sell if Lord Satissury would increase his offer to 
8,000/,, or somewhat more than thirty-seven years’ purchase. 
The terms were agreed to. 


Ir was arranged that the statue of Bauzac was to be 
placed in the garden of the Palais Royal, Paris, but after 
further consideration it is decided to place it in the gallery 
with the arched glazed roof, known as the Galerie 
d’Orléans. This will be an innovation which has much to 
recommend it, for in the first place the statue will be less. 
exposed to atmospheric influences, it will be almost as welb 
lighted as if it stood in the open air, and in that position it 
is more likely to recall the novelist’s memory to Parisians 
and strangers. At present there is no statue in the 
gallery, and for a time at least Batzac will appear to be the 
genius loct. 
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A SHADOWED STREAM. 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, MEANWOOD. 


HOUSES, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. 


HOUSING OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL, 


N Thursday, the 7th instant, the Court of Common Council 

assembled to consider the application of the Provisional 

London County Council for permission to use the City Council 
Chamber for their meetings during the next three months. 

It will be remembered that in an article on the 25th ultimo, 
we predicted that a few meetings at Spring Gardens would 
convince the Council. “that some steps must at once be taken 
to secure a central site, of convenient shape, adequate area, 
and ina good position, for the erection of a building, within 
whose walls the requirements of this great metropolis might be 
provided for.” Two meetings only at Spring Gardens of the 
Council have been sufficient to show how impossible it is to 
meet there with any degree of comfort, much less make it their 
permanent meeting-house. The result of the discomfort was an 
unanimous resolution praying the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London to grant the use of the City Council Chamber. 

The City authorities, with their usual courtesy, at once 
acceded to the request, and the London councillors will now be 
able for a short time to hold preliminary meetings in comfort. 
But the City, if rumour is to be believed, has not contented 
itself with providing temporary accommodation only; it has 
gone a step further by postponing the acceptance of any tender 
for the site on the Victoria Embankment, which we suggested 
as the most suitable spot in London for the erection of 
municipal buildings, thus leaving it in the hands of our new 
administrative body to negotiate for its acquirement in Apri 
next. In their action in this matter the City Lands Committee 
has shown how keenly it appreciates the interests of the 
metropolis: it realises that, by right, London should possess 
municipal buildings inferior to none in Great Britain, if 
not Europe. As a contemporary has pointed out, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham boast of town-halls 
erected at enormous cost, the inhabitants cheerfully con- 


tributing towards that which would be an honour to their: 
respective cities, and further the cultivation of the fine 


arts. The City has most generously given the metropolis the 
opportunity of purchasing a site upon which may be erected a 
fitting habitation for its representatives. It may be asked, will 
this opportunity be missed? Are we to be ever twitted with 
being a nation of shopkeepers, having an eye only to our 
pockets? Wethink not. The modern Londoner has a keener 
appreciation of art than he is generally given credit for, and 
when a reasonable opportunity arises is not averse to paying 
his mite for the common good. Witness the sum contributed 
for the Imperial Institute by the public. That was a graceful 
compliment by a people to its Sovereign : when it is a question 
of usefulness and credit to the nation also, it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose the people would be found wanting. 

The London County Council is at present provisional, and 
will not administer to the wants of four and a half million 
inhabitants until April; it therefore has no power at present 
to enter into contracts to acquire land or buildings. The Corpo- 
ration, through its Lands Committee, kas acted prudently for 
the people in this matter, pecuniarily against its own interest. 
A fortnight ago the question was, “ Would the City authorities 
stay their hand?” To-day it is, “ Will the members of the 
London County Council avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them ?” 

At the present time there are upwards of 220 officials em- 
ployed at Spring Gardens, and in addition a"numerous outdoor 
staf, This staff must of necessity be increased, and very 
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largely, as a reference to the Act will clearly prove. Additiona? 
duties, involving an enormous amount of labour, are imposed 
on the new Council, and power is also taken for imposing fresh 
duties from time to time ; therefore a temporary habitation will 
be of no real service and no saving in the long run to the rate- 
payers. The County Council, when once it has taken the helm 
and is fully aware of the important and responsible work 
entrusted to it, will, there is no doubt, endorse the opinion 
that a suitable building must be erected to enable the Council to 
carry on successfully the duties imposed, and thus make easier 
what is no light task—the judicious and proper government of 
London. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a- meeting of the Association held on the 7th inst., a 
paper was read by Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., 
Glasgow, on “Glasgow Cathedral,” and illustrated by plans. 
The lecturer at the outset thought a little enthusiasm—a little 
exaggeration even—might well be pardoned, as it could hardly 
be questioned that they were dealing with the finest Medizeval 
building which remained to them in Scotland. The position of 
the building, he pointed out, lent probability to the tradition 
that it was erected over the grave of the patron saint— 
St. Kentigern. There were several much better sites in the 
immediate neighbourhood—for instance, that of the present 
Necropolis ; but the consecrated spot seemed to have deter- 
mined the matter. The first church was built by Achaius. In 
the enlarged thirteenth-century church, which still stood, great 
pains were taken to distinguish the spot by special architectural 
embellishment, but it was not easy to understand why the 
thirteenth-century building was not carried westwards, leaving 
the shrine of the saint immediately under the high altar. After 
referring to the architectural features at considerable length, Mr. 
Honeyman said :— 

There are two thoughts which naturally occur to any one 
who has carefully examined Glasgow Cathedral. One is the 
greatness of the resources of the country in building appliances 
and skilled labour during the thirteenth century. A good deal 
has been said about lodges of masons going from one part of 
the country to another, and settling down to work on one 
building after another, and this has rather fostered the idea 
that masons were few in number, and that therefore very few 
of our buildings could be erected at the same time. We know, 
however, that a great many were erected at the same time, and 
a very large number of masons must have been employed at 
Glasgow, Arbroath, St. Andrews, and Dunblane simultaneously, 
as well as at Inchmahome, Paisley, and innumerable smaller 
churches throughout the country. And there seems every 
reason to believe that these men were Scotch, as in England 
contemporaneous work is both more abundant and more mag- 
nificent. Another remarkable fact is that in many con- 
temporaneous buildings we find identical details. We 
do not find that a masonic lodge gave up building at 
Dunblane, say, and then went to Dunkeld and repeated 
( it had become familiar. That is 
what we would naturally expect to find if lodges acted 


| independently, and not only executed the work but designed it. 


But what we do find clearly indicates that they were not inde- 
pendent of what we may call architectural supervision ; and it 
is much easier to imagine that identical details executed at the 
same time in different localities were designed by one and the 
same person, than that they were the fortuitous evolution of 
independent craftsmen’s art. And this leads me to the second 
thought, with which I must conclude. It is one which can be- 
most readily appreciated by the architectural members of the- 
Association, namely, this—that such a structure as the choir 
of Glasgow Cathedral bears internal evidence that it was de- 
signed from base to parapet by one man, and that very little- 
more was left to the discretion of the thirteenth-century mason: 
than we are in the habit of leaving to the masons of the nine- 
teenth century.. In my humble opinion a great deal of non- 
sense has been talked about the designing craftsman of the 
Middle Ages. I do not doubt that if any one capable of form- 
ing a correct opinion, and without knowledge of the history of 
either building, were asked to examine Glasgow Cathedral and 
the Royal Courts of Justice, and say in which the craftsman 
had been allowed most scope for independent designing, he 
would unhesitatingly say, ‘in the Royal Courts of Justice.” 
And yet many of you know—and I myself know from having 
seen much of the architectural work there, and having heard 
what Mr. Street himself said about it—that almost every detail 
throughout that vast building was designed by the one man,. 
Street alone. In Glasgow you have ample evidence of one- 
master mind having grasped the whole requirements of the 
case, conceived a plan admirably adapted to the peculiarities 
of the site, worked out a bold and somewhat puzzling structural 
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problem, and clothed the whole with grace of propor} sae 
profusion of exquisite detail, not thrown about at random like 
an architectural: analogue of Mr. Whistler’s celebrated pe 
pot, but disposed with masterful precision, Seats ig 
symmetry. The architect of Glasgow Cathedral mig ae 
been able to hew, but we may depend upon it that he did no 
hewing at Glasgow. The cathedral was not the first pur ane 
he had designed, but while engaged upon it we may be perfectly 
sure that his time was very fully occupied without actually 
putting his own hand into the mortar-tub. | ; 
But, ladies and gentlemen, as most of us know by sa 

experience, “the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
aglee,” and at one point a serious defect in his beautiful design 
must have shown itself before the building was completed. I 
refer to the twist in the choir wall near the south-east corner, 
which is at the present moment causing serious anxiety. I do 
not myself think it is caused by defective design. I am much 
more inclined to come back upon our friend the Medizeval 
craftsman, and blame him for stupidity or deliberate scamping 
of his work, as at Peterborough and elsewhere, The architect 
cf the present day has often the same experience, and is often 
blame through the blundering of craftsmen who are either 
dishonest or—what is nearly as bad—who venture to exercise 
their heaven-inspired discretion instead of doing exactly what 
they are told to do. Indeed, the practical man was no doubt 
as great a bore in the Middle Ages as now. Still, it is only fair 
to say that this particular defect may have been set a-going at 
first by a slight subsidence of the foundation, and a crack having 
once occurred in the south wail, the whole static conditions 
were altered, so that the abutment, without the lateral tie, 
became insufficient for the thrust. 


PLANTING TREES IN TOWNS. 
By A. B. PLUMMER. 


hea are considerable difficulties and objections to the 

planting of trees in some of the most important streets 
in Newcastle, or any old town not at first planned to be so 
treated ; for example, I have found that every main street has 
at least one main-drain, one gas, and one water-pipe under it 
at various points, and thus the effect of trees being planted 
over these would be objectionable in case of repairs being 
necessary, and for other obvious reasons. Some streets have 
many more than three main-pipes; take, for instance, the 
square around the Stephenson Monument, under which there 
are no less than thirteen gas and water-mains and cross-mains 
alone, without considering the sewers or drain-pipes. — 

In some parts of the town the basements of buildings pro- 
ject under the roadways; there are also other numerous 
causes why trees should not be planted in streets not at first 
prepared and spaced out for them, For example, a tree should 
not be planted near to a lamp-post, where the effect would be 
to obstruct the light ; nor immediately opposite to the entrance 
to any private property, where it would obstruct the convey- 
ance of goods and the traffic from carriages ; nor should they 
be planted near the line of surface water channels, where the 
flow of water, &c., would be interfered with. It is therefore 
obvious to surveyors that a building estate or streets would 
require to be, from the first, so laid out and drained, &c., as to 
provide for the planting of trees. 

Trees have been objected to in former days in towns, it 
having been said that in the autumn the falling leaves lie and 
corrode, and become a damp, unhealthy nuisance upon the 
roadway. But I think, with the present excellent and con- 
tinual scavenging, and the modern appliances and atrange- 
ments in all important towns, this can no longer be said to be 
the effect ; in fact it is not the case in any English or Con- 
tinental city, with any sort of intelligent local authorities to 
govern them; and as all down rain-water pipes from the 
roofs of our houses are now being or can be covered witha 
copper wire rose-cover, any vague objections that might be 
raised as to blowing leaves choking the pipes can be easily 
overcome. 

The effect of planting trees in narrow streets is very ob- 
jectionable, as any average amount of traffic moving in opposite 
directions will be in danger of coming in contact with the 
branches, either at the sides or, if possible, perhaps overhead. 
Before going on to the subject of the advantageous effects of 
tree-planting in streets, I would wish to mention one more 
objection, viz , that of planting trees or vegetable growth of any 
kind in close contact with the walls of our buildings, in which 
case the damp is held by such vegetation, as it were, like a 

sponge against the walls; and, besides this objection, there is 
the further danger, as every architect knows, of frost taking 
hold of such moisture and causing additional damage. Many 
an ancient building would never have been in the ruinous con- 
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dition we often find them had they at all times been kept clear 
of such vegetation. 

As this slightly digresses from the subject before us, for a 
moment permit me further to do so, and say that the roots of 
ivy, for example, in particular, in addition to the frost and damp 
objections before named, act also like levers in the joints of 
masonry, &c., and disintegrate the parts of the mortar, and also 
form a lodgment for destructive vermin of various kinds. 

The advantageous effects of planting trees in suitable streets 
will of course be admitted by all artists and architects. Allow 
me to draw your attention in particular to-a few cases at pre- 
sent in my own mind where I have observed with pleasure the 
improvement they are to the buildings and streets of a town. 
I would mention the Thames Embankment, the streets of Paris, 
Amsterdam, and other French, Dutch, and a few English towns, 
and in some cases also even against the walls of some build- 
ings, I have approved of such vegetation where it has been 
trained upon a trellis-work fixed upon the walls, and not against 
the wali itself. 

Whether it is that trees will not grow to a very great size or 
not in the towns I have visited I cannot say, but I have never 
yet seen them where they were an objection, in the way of, 
as it were, swamping or dwarfing the buildings and all around 
them ; in fact, were this to become the case it would be a 
simple matter to remove them, and place younger plants in 
their place. 

I have myself noticed the picturesque appearance of many 
an Elizabethan and Queen Anne building in the country, and 
have remarked that similar elevations and details in a town 
often look cold and lifeless. Take again, for example, the 
streets of a Dutch town, either ancient or modern, which are 
much more pleasing than similar elevations in many an English 
city, and I cannot but therefore-conclude, as I believe others 
have done before me, that this is owing, in great measure, to 
the lack of the green leaves, and the broken outline, &c., of the 
building, that we find in the one case, or locality, and not in the 
other. 

It is only natural, of course, that the appearance of a build: 
ing should be affected by its surroundings ; it is the case in 
other matters of art. For example,a picture may be spoiled or 
improved by the way in which it is mounted or framed; and 
again, a diamond or jewel is greatly affected in appearance by 
the way in which it is set. 6. ae 

Some weeks ago, having some spare time in Scarborough, 
after valuing some property, I was much struck and pleased, 
upon visiting a suburb of that town, with the excellent effect 
produced by some of the modern villas having a little garden ~ 
ground, trees, &c, around them, and this I believe to be one of 
the causes why they had so much more pleasing an effect than 
other similar residences in other parts not having these 
advantages. 

The effect of trees in streets is of course seen to the best 
advantage where the streets are long and wide. Washington, 
for example, is said to exceed in beauty any city in the world, 
and has leading avenues 160 feet wide, and 5 miles long. 

It is useless to plant some trees in some towns, as the effect 
will be they will never grow. Experience is required as to 
what trees are suitable to plant, and these should be surrounded 
by a guard, or protector, about 6 feet high, to prevent them 
being shaken by the wind or gnawed by animals, These 
protectors are said to be best made of wood strips, 3 inches 
apart, and bound with hoop iron. Thus made, they give the 
necessary and important shade and protection to the stems of 
the trees that in their natural state in a forest they would one 
give to another. 

I have found in Newcastle that around these protectors, at 
the bottom, it will be necessary to place a rebated stone kerb 
for the pavement to stop against, and for the purpose of 
preventing water from washing the soil into the channels, and 
also to receive perforated iron ventilators, to be placed over the 
roots of the trees, flush with the roadway, at such time as the 
trees may be of a large enough growth to admit of the guards 
being removed. 

Every architect, I suppose, will admit that there are certain 
objectionable blank spaces, walls, and corners in every town 
where the effect would be advantageous were such places to be 
screened from view by trees ; for example, the objectionable 
and conspicuous urinals in many an open space. One such 
approximate erection in Newcastle was in itself a serious 
objection at one time to an otherwise excellent site for a new 
church, that I have now the pleasure to be architect for. Trees 
are also a source of health and shade in our midst, as they in 
some way purify the air; for example, we are informed that 
malaria, once such a bane to Washington, has been materially 
checked since the growth of the trees has taken place. 

Trees in streets should not be placed nearer to one another 
than 25 feet, and one of the effects of planting them will be 
that each tree will require at its roots a space two or more feet 
deep, and several feet in diameter, to be excavated out from the 
roadway, and be thén filled in again with good, rich loam, this, 
of course, causing in the case of existing roadways a consider-- 
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able amount of pavement to be removed and replaced ; in 
particular this is the case with flagging, which of course will 
also require cutting, so as to fit to the kerb placed around the 
tree roots. 

With the foregoing remarks, I now leave the subject in the 
hands of the gentlemen present for further suggestions or dis- 
cussion, thanking the Association for having kindly given a 
hearing to my paper, which is perhaps of more interest to 
surveyors than to architects. 


ART IN MANCHESTER. 


HE annual exhibition of the Manchester Atheneum 
Graphic Club was opened on Friday evening. Some 
four hundred invitations had been issued, and these were well 
responded to. The company assembled at seven o’clock, when 
tea and coffee were served. The main interest of the evening 
was of course in the inspection of the pictures. Mr. J. H. E. 
Partington, president of the club, said that depressing as were 
the position and prospects of art in Manchester, it could not be 
truly said it was in a dormant condition so long as so many 
representatives of what was best and brightest in that life were 
willing to meet together on such an occasion. The club 
thanked them for their company, and invited them to join in 
looking hopefully, through the night which had fallen upon 
them, for the dawning of a better day. They admittedly 
shared the weakness, the almost ludicrous impotence, of all 
the art institutions of Manchester. Like the conies, they were 
a feeble folk. They were powerless to resent the neglect and 
the contempt with which the honour and the ‘interests of art 
were treated by the men who directed the main currents of life 
in Manchester. But weak though they were, they stil! had the 
chance of talking over with sympathetic friends their hope of 
a good time coming, when a true civilisation should take the 
place of that mad scramble for money which at present usurped 
the name, and when art should be, as it was in the old days, 
as much a part of life as the struggle for the material necessities 
of existence. With regard to Mr. Rowley, their lecturer, he 
would say that there was no single man living in the city of 
Manchester who had done more for the cause of art amongst 
them. Amongst his other services to art, he was the first man 
who, in his time, had directed the attention of Manchester to 
the miserable futility of the South Kensington system of so- 
called art education. Years before he himself was convinced 
on the subject, Mr. Rowley struck a blow at that monstrous 
sham so vigorous and so well directed that it only failed 
because officialism, like the Lar of Charles Lamb, “plants a 
terrible fixed foot, and is not rooted up without blood.” Mr. 
Rowley’s axe had fallen into his (the President’s) hands for the 
present. If he was unable to finish the work he would pass it 
on to others in the sure and certain hope of a joyful funeral of 
official art education in these northern provinces some fine day. 
Mr. Charles Rowley then delivered an address, the subject 
being “Art Food and Art Poison.” Mr. Rowley pointed to 
some of the main difficulties with which modern art has to 
contend. We found our classics our models of excellence in 
the past, but in respect of new erections we were bound hand 
and foot to our environment, to the demands of the hour. The 
main defect, so far as he could see, in the education of to-day 
—religious, literary, and artistic—was the habit of coming down 
to the people. Mr. Rowley gave some examples in proof of 
this, and in conclusion mentioned several minor but important 
matters which had been the real foes of art development, such 
as photographic views, the lower class of illustrated papers, and 
the worship of mere cleverness, 


ARCHITECTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


HE case Reeves v. Ramsay School Board came before 
Baron Pollock on Monday. The plaintiff was an 
architect, and he sought to recover 250/, as damages for 
a breach of contract to employ him as an architect in the 
erection of some schools at Parkstone, Essex, and for the loss of 
5 per cent. on the cost of building. The defendants denied the 
engagement of the plaintiff, and said the resolution appointing 
him was informal, as not being signed by the chairman and 
countersigned by the clerk; and, further, that the contract was 
not under seal; and, without admitting liability, they paid ten 
guineas into court. It appeared that various tenders were put 
forward for the building of the schools, the plaintiff’s being 
some 1,700/:; but when his plans came in, the estimate 
amounted to some 2,890/. The resolution, therefore, of June 6, 
1887, appointing the plaintiff was cancelled by another of 
October 12. 
The plaintiff was called in support of his claim. 
Mr. Winch, for the School Board, relied on “ Scott v, The 
_ Great and Little Clifton School Board” (14 Q.B.D., 509), 


His lordship handed down a paper of terms to the learned 
counsel, and it was agreed to discharge the jury and argue the 
points of law before his lordship. 

Mr, Winch said the questions were whether the plaintiff had 
ever been appointed a permanent official of the Board, or 
whether he was merely Avo hdc vice. He cited Hunt v. The 
Wimbledon Local Board (4 C.P.D., 48), and the words of Lord 
Justice Cotton at p. 59. This was undoubtedly a corporation, 
and the resolution appointing the plaintiff had not been counter- 
signed by the clerk. The defendants acted as trustees for the 
ratepayers, and were rather astonished when, after the plaintiff’s 
illusory estimate of 1,700/., they found themselves, with a sum 
of 2,000/,, committed to an expenditure of nearly 3,c00/, 

Mr, T. Atkinson submitted that the plaintiff was properly 
appointed architect, or, at least, Avo hdc vice. If he was act 
an officer of the Board, then he was remitted to the general 
law, and could recover for his plans, specifications, and bills of 
quantities. He referred to Young & Co. v. Mayor, &¢., of 
Royal Leamington Spa” (8 App. Cas., 517). 

Mr. Baron Pollock :—You must go the length of saying that 
these were trivial sources, matters of daily necessity, and such 
that it was the duty of the Board to provide, or else you must 
treat it as a case in which the local board had had the benefit 
of the contract. 

Mr. T. Atkinson cited “The South of Ireland Colliery 
Company v. Waddle (“ L.R.” 4, C,P. 617), the case of a trading 
company who had contracted not under seal. 

A consultation here took place between the learned counsel, 
and. 

Mr. Winch said he was happy to say the case had been 
settled ; there would be judgment for the defendants, but with- 
out costs. 

Mr. T. Atkinson claimed for the plaintiff the ten guineas 
paid into court by the defendants. 

Mr. Winch :—Oh, no; it had been paid in without 
admitting any liability. 

Mr. Baron Pollock said a very learned judge had once said 
that money paid into court was like butter in a dog’s mouth. 

Mr. Winch :—I shall leave your lordship to say what shall be 
done with it—whether it shall be halved or not. -The defend- 
ants had already paid the plaintiff five guineas for his plans. 

His lordship :—I think the plaintiff ought to have it. 

Mr. Winch :—Very well, my lord, so-he shall. 

Judgment accordingly for the defendants, without costs. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


O* Monday, Mr. William Morris delivered in the Corpora- 
tion Galleries, Glasgow, the first of a series of lectures 
arranged by the Haldane Trustees. The lecturer took as his 
subject “Gothic Architecture.” Having premised that a study 
of history was absolutely necessary to the artist unless he was 
to keep his intelligence outside his art, since it was now un- 
denied that no period of art was completely independent of 
past periods, he said that without tradition the most common- 
place of modern works of art could never have existed at all, 
no matter how unconscious of the link the producer of such 
and such a work of art might be. Although architecture was 
inclusive of art, yet he admitted that its foundation and the 
most important side of it was the art of ornamental building. 
He wished, however, to say that unless we could have our 
buildings, from the greatest down to the least, duly archi- 
tectural—that was, at once suited each to its own purpose, and 
at the same time pleasing to the eye—we could not really have 
a serious and solid art connected with the course of our lives 
and expressive of it—an art abundant and all-pervading, and 
yet measured and without excess. A building which formed 
part of such an art as this was never dead. It was 
there perpetually telling its. story, and that story an abso- 
lutely true one, of all the centuries it had lived through. 
The history of architecture was read by means of the 
buildings left behind. From the very earliest building 
of which anything was known down to the sixteenth century 
of our own era there was a chain of unbroken tradition. 
The forging of each new link made the forging of the next 
necessary, but this very continuous progress made turning back 
to what was past impossible for the persons who lived under 
that tradition as well as unnecessary. He pointed out howa 
Greek temple was clearly a deduction from a little wooden joss- 
house. The model was adhered to throughout the whole of the 
period of Greek civilisation with superstitious reverence. On 
this barbarous scaffolding of wooden .construction the Greeks 
plastered all their civilised sculptured ornament, while, when 
the revolt came and the arch was adopted, the Romans plas- 
tered sculpture, joss-house and all, on their beautiful engineers’ 
work. The result was illogical to the last degree. He traced 
Gothic architecture through its various transitions down to the 
Renaissance. _He expressed great admiration for the works of 
the central Gothic period, and said he preferred the style of the 
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atest and worst Gothic period to that of St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
London and St. Peter’s at Rome, which he said were not beau- 
ful homes for the citizens in moments of exultation or grief, but the 
homes of decent ecclesiasticism. Beauty had never been thought 
of in the designs. The greater part of what was now called 
architecture was but an imitation of an imitation of an imitation. 
He pointed out how the columns round a Greek temple were 
evolved from the holy railing round a traditional shrine. He 
said well and good if people wanted those things; but what 
had we to do with a holy railing? A Greek temple would not 
do for this country. To have it one must make believe that 
the climate knows nothing of inclemency, and that it never rains 
or snows, for the temple had no roof or windows, whereas the 
roof of a Gothic temple was one of its glories. Take the 
Parthenon and set it down in Glasgow, or anywhere in the 
British Isles, and it would have to be put in a glass case, or in 
fifty years it would not be fit to look at; whereas how many 
Gothic buildings were there which had really gained by their 
sturdy resistance to the elements. When a modern people 
came seriously to a conclusion that they needed and would have 
a style of architecture, that style would be Gothic in the true 
sense, and it would be historical in the true sense, and would 
not simulate needs and aspirations that had long since passed 
away. How strange it was that in Glasgow it should be thought 
that the style of the architecture of the Borgias was fitted for 
the Municipal Buildings. He could not understand it. 


EXPLORATION OF DELPHI. 


ELPHI, in Greece, associated with Apollo and the 
Amphictyonic Council, has been offered to the United 
States for the purpose of explorations.. The Germans have 
Olympia, the site of the most famous temple of Jupiter, 
the Greeks are working at the Acropolis in Athens, and the 
English in other places. France, Germany, and England 
have had schools in Greece for study and exploration for some 
years. An American school has been maintained for six years 
since its foundation by the Archzological Institute, supported 
by contributions from American colleges ill able to give. 
Delphi is regarded as the richest of all sites, and it can now 
be had for 80,000 dols. The village of Castri, on its site, must 
be bought and removed. To raise the sum required, Professor 
‘Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, has been to New York and 
laid the matter before a few gentlemen at the house of Bishop 
Potter. The Professor urged that, to a proper anderstanding 
of the art, literature, and philosophy of the ancient world, 
explorations must be effectively carried on both in Asia and 
‘Europe, on the sites of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and other 
«cities and temples. The excavation of Delphi would be 
attended with results of the profoundest consequence. Mr. 
Norton believes that no such opportunity has been presented 
to Americans, and it is expected that the amount asked for will 
speedily be forthcoming. 


CONSERVATORIES AND BY-LAWS. 


¢ base decision given in the Court of Appeal on Tuesday in 
the case Hibbert v. Acton Local Board will probably 
have the effect of removing a grievance under which many 
inhabitants of the suburbs of the metropolis have suffered. 
The plaintiff, without the consent of the Local Board, built a 
conservatory at the side of his house at Acton. The house was 
at the corner of a road, and the conservatory was built against 
‘the side of the house and inside the boundary wall of the 
‘garden. The conservatory was 15 feet in length and 9 feet in 
depth, and was built of wood and glass, but was not heated 
in any way. The defendants pulled the conservatory down as 
being contrary to their 36th By-law, which provides that “ Every 
person who shall erect a new building shall cause such building 
‘to be enclosed with walls constructed of good bricks, stone, or 
other hard and incombustible materials, properly bonded and 
solidly put together; (a) with good mortar, compounded of 
good lime and clean, sharp sand or other suitable material ; or 
(2) with good cement; or (c) with good cement mixed with 
clean, sharp sand.” The plaintiff thereupon brought this 
action, and Mr. Justice Field, who tried the case without ajury, 
held that this conservatory was not within the by-law, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiff for 7/. damages. The defendants 
appealed. 

Counsel for the defendants contended that the by-law was 
authorised by section 157 of the Public Health Act 1875, and 
that this was a “building” within the meaning of the by-law. 
The object of the by-law was to prevent danger of fire. 

he Son eth the appeal. 

_ the Master of the Rolls said that the i 
this conservatory, which was really only aus std ee 
was a “ building” within the meaning of the by-law. In his 
‘Op’n'on it was not such a building, They were not going to say 


that no conservatory could come within the by-law. But this 
conservatory had not a single element of a building within the 
by-law. How the Local Board could go and pull it down he 
could not conceive. 

Lord Justice Bowen agreed that this conservatory was not 
within the by-law. He abstained from saying that a by-law 
might not be made as to conservatories, and that conservato- 
ries might not come within the Act. He also abstained from 
saying that some conservatories might not come within this by- 
law. This seemed nothing but a magnified glass frame, and 
the wording of the by-law was not applicable to it. 

Lord Justice Fry concurred. The by-law dealt with build- 
ings capable of being enclosed with walls. Conservatories 
were not capable of being so enclosed, as they required light. 
The very language of the by-law was not applicable to such 
structures. He was far from saying that a by-law might not be 
framed applicable to conservatories. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION, 
NEW YORK.* 

aes fourth annual exhibit of the Architectural League of 
New York opened at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries on 


December 22, open to the public for three or four weeks. It is 
certainly the most interesting, largest, and best exhibition of 


its kind ever held in this country. The display fills the three 


large galleries completely, the innermost gallery being devoted to 
the loan collection, consisting of sculpture, paintings—of architec: 
tural subjects almost exclusively—tapestries, bronzes, mosaics, 
inlays, artistic glass and furniture, &c., of every description, for 
decorative purposes in the arts allied to architecture. In the 
main gallery are hung the drawings and designs, &c., illustrating 
the architecture of to-day, the past, and in many cases, we 
hope, for the future, mainly the work of individual members of 
the League, though Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other centres are well represented. In the first 
gallery, as you enter, may be found the designs in competition 
for the gold and silver medals of the League, cartoons and 
designs for stained-glass, and other drawings and 072¢-d-brac 
of a miscellaneous nature. 

There are many reasons why we should regard such exhi- 
bitions as beneficial; it awakens an interest in architecture 
among the general public, and it is a step in advance toward 
educating the public that architecture is the highest of all arts. 
Teach the public to know the difference between a good and a. 
bad design, or we can never hope to have an appreciative and 
advancing people. It also awakens a lively interest and inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas among designers themselves, 
the ladder of the individual architect becomes more easy to 
ascend, and the profession of architecture is the gainer in 
every way. 

On the evening of December 22 the League gave an open- 
ing reception and private view. It was a very brilliant affair, 
and to one who was fortunate enough to receive an invitation 
it impressed upon his mind that architecture was not all brick, 
iron, and stone. A mandolin orchestra rendered music 
throughout the evening to the gaily-dressed and admiring 
guests, who crowded the galleries to their utmost capacity. 
During an interval, Mr. John Beverley Robinson, president of ~ 
the League, called the assembly to order, and in a few well- 
expressed words presented the medals to the winners for the 
year 1887, the first medals given for architecture in this 
country ; the gold medal to Mr. James A. MacLeod, of Min- 
neapolis, the silver one to Mr. William B. Mundie, of Chicago. 
He then made known the names of the successful young 
draughtsmen in the competition for the year 1888. The gold 
medal was awarded to Mr. Jas. Brile, of New York, a member 
of the League, and the silver medal to Mr Oscar Enders, of 
Chicago. Four honourable mentions were given to the follow- 
ing :—Julius Harder, of New York; R. C. Spencer, jun., 
Boston ; Wm. H. Orchard, Rochester ; and Albert R. Ross, of 
Davenport, Iowa. Fifty-five designs were submitted, and 
fifteen were selected and hung, including those mentioned. 
Prominent among others possessing merit that are hung are 
drawings by Arthur Heun, Chicago, and Jas. A. MacLeod, 
Minneapolis. 

It is magnanimous on the part of this League to give these 
medals in competition among the junior members of the pro- 
fession, not alone for their own state, but free to all in this 
country. It certainly is to their credit that they were the first to 
act in this manner, thus beginning at the foundation for elevating 
the standing of the profession, by recognising the junior architect, 
placing before him something to strive for and well worthy of 
winning, placing him in higher estimation of both public and 
profession, and when held in conjunction with such an Exhi- 
bition, it is truly an example which other corporate bodies 
might do well to emulate. This is the legislation needed to 


* A paper by Mr, W. B. Mundie, in the Znland Architect of 
Chicago, 
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elevate the profession of architecture ; the capable and fit man 
needs no state or national act of law to enable him to succeed. 

On entering the first gallery the medal drawings are hung 
on the left. The gold medal design is a water-colour of peculiar 
but rather academical handling. The colouring of the per- 
spective is artistically executed, especially the surroundings ; 
the design, which is lined in with a pen in pale ink on the 
colour background, gives a nice effect, but the pen handling is 
weak and undecided ; of the design itself there is very little to 
it. It shows the front of a small Grecian témple protruding 
from the side of a hill, the cornice mouldings and entablature 
dying off in the hillside, a feature open to criticism. Behind 
the two centre columns, which, with the corner pilaster columns, 
support the pedimented entablature, is the tomb proper, raised 
up from the floor. The design is in the Ionic order, and the 
whole built upon a terraced approach with retaining walls on 
either side. It exhibits little originality, but is rendered in a 
telling and striking manner, with a feeling of dignity and_respect 
which an “eminent architect” should always command, whether 
dead or alive. 

The silver medal goes to a design rendered in pen and ink 
in a masterly, free, and decided manner ; it is an oblong tomb 
placed on a level bit of land beside a broad sheet of water, 
indicated with but few lines, suggesting a rather desert-like 
situation, as if the occupant was dead (in earnest) and far from 
home surroundings. ‘This feature in itself is one of its chief 
merits as a piece of draughtsmanship. The design is also 
Classic, as are almost all the others more pretentious than the 
gold medal design. The tomb occupies a position at the rear 
end of a raised platform, circular on the ends, which forms a 
seat, and approached in front with a broad ascent of a few 
steps in height, the whole being a difficult problem, and the 
scale, elevations, and plans show thought, study, and careful 
finished drawing. It is interesting to study, in connection with 
the medal drawings, a design for a tomb, No. 458 in the cata- 
logue, by Cass. Gilbert, and No. 159, a tomb, by A. Page 
Brown, the rendering of the former being a hasty but effective 
combination of brush and penwork, the latter in colour, with a 
good distance effect, the facade of this latter being something 
similar to the gold medal design. 

Passing on, one meets many views, exterior and interior, of 
European cathedrals, drawn by Joseph Pennell, many of which 
have been published in current magazines. Two decorative 
figure studies in charcoal, by F. S. Lamb, are worthy of note; 
also two studies, similar in size, designed for glass, by Maitland 
Armstrong. On the right hang several full-length cartoons for 
stained-glass in foreign cathedrals and churches, all designed 
in France. They are interesting to those who like to study 
their manner of composition and design in this line of archi- 
tectural accessories. 

Passing through into the main gallery, one is confronted in 
the centre by a large screen in the form of a letter H, upon 
which, inside and out, are hung in the post of honour Mr. C. B. 
Attwood’s successful designs for the new municipal buildings 
in New York, and many designs and original compositions in 
line by H. P. Kirby, drawn in his own peculiar style, as 
only he can do—for in original composition, dash in execu- 
tion, his work is wonderful; one never tires of studying his 
designs. . To the left is Mr. R. H. Robertson’s design for the 
new World building ; it is hung too high for close study, but, 
as can be seen, it has high and “heavenly” aspirations, 
judging from its extreme height and corner tower, which 
extends up some twenty storeys. It is artistically drawn by 
Henry Neu. 

A church,in Kansas City, by James & James, is good, but 
suffers somewhat from its dark and laboured rendering. Close 
by is a design for a city residence, by Lamb & Rich, broad in 
character, the first storey seemingly dwarfed by the heavy 
massing above. It is rendered in pen and ink, by J. E. Wallis. 
Glancing at the catalogue we notice two cottages, Nos. 17 and 
23, by W. S. Knowles, architect, and rendered by C. D. Luce, 
as also Nos. 31 and 50. They are exquisite bits of colour, 
unnatural but picturesque. One is charmed by the delicate 
touch they express ; still, on second sight, it is reasonable to 
expect more detail on such architectural subjects. It is poetry 
in colour, and a nice, rapid, and effective way of making 
sketches. In comparison with this is a sketch on the opposite 
wall of a cottage, by Rossiter & White, architects, and drawn 
by E. K. Rossiter ; very similar in handling to those of Mr. 
Luce, still there is more detail; the foreground and surroundings 
express ground and not vapour, and altogether it is a happy 
medium between the strictly architectural and the artistic 
treatment of an architectural subject. It is one of the best 
things in the Exhibition. Just above this is a colour perspective 
of a residence in Chicago, by Burnham & Root, a good design, 
-and cleverly rendered by J. Beeckmann. In No 379, the interior 
of Bates’s Hall, Boston Public Library, by McKim, Mead & 
White, architects, one is impressed with its grandeur and magni- 
ficence. It is well adapted to serve its purpose as a memorial-hall. 
A natural piece of rendering is seen in Brunner & Pryor’s 
sketch of Hotel Powers, at Big Stone Gap. Two frames, by 


Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia, one a casino at Bar Harbour, 
the other a church ; both designs exhibit considerable novelty, 
are quaint and very picturesque in outline. The rendering is 
also worthy of note ; they exhibit dash and facility in execu- 
tion, and the low colour lines in the first washes are in feeling 
with the designs themselves. Mr. Charles T. Mott has a beau- 
tiful drawing of his sitting-room mantel, but for a sitting-room 
we should say it was too ornate. This drawing is well repro- 
duced in the catalogue, and also Messrs. Thayer & Robinson’s 
design for the Manhattan Athletic Club, a pretentious building, 
and one which would command respect when built. Many 
small colour sketches, bits of odds and ends, are interspersed 
on the wall surface, some of them charming things, mainly 
executed by George C. Palmer, G. Femold, Clarence Luce, 
H. T. Schadermundt, William B. Bigelow, and others. The 
same may be said of many of the small, but excellent, pen 
sketches, not only by architects, but by artists of some note. 
Two interior sketches in colour, designed by Little & O’Connor, 
architects, and coloured by Alvan C, Nye, are capital, both in 
design and rendering ; one especially, No. 92, is very strong in 
design. A pretentious drawing in colour is that by Herter 
Bros., No. 329, a dining-room in residence of Potter Palmer, 
Chicago. It is rich in colour, but one longs for some place to 
restthe eye. Intricate detail is presented everywhere, and touched 
up with an enormous amount of labour. In No. 191, a design for 
a church, by F. E. Wallis, there is some excellent grouping and 
design, but the rendering is somewhat “off” in drawing and 
colour. Three charming sketches of a church, by Peabody 
& Stearns, are down in the catalogue, No. 201; they are 
beautifully rendered. A mausoleum, by A. Page Brown and 
Augustus St. Gaudens, is a beautiful design expressing much, 
and deserves better handling by the draftsman. The same 
may be said of the new Yale memorial library ; the scenic 
effect of colour completely smothers the design, which is very 
good indeed, and the sketch of the main entrance of this 
building in the catalogue is an excellent bit. Mr. J. A. 
Schweinfurth has two frames, Nos. 130 and 139, large and bold 
in rendering, but too indefinite to do the design justice. No. 
130 is catalogued as “a design for a Lennox House.” What 
“a Lennox House” is the writer is ignorant of. Is this a new 
name for our colonial? Some detail pen sketches, 146, by 
A. W. Brunner, are faithfully executed ; also a pretty little bit, 
No. 138, by Renwick, Aspinwall & Russell. The Washington 
apartments in Kansas City, by Bruce Price, is one of the most 
successful buildings, and shows serious work. The same may 
be said of Messrs. Burnham & Root’s design for a bank build- 
ing, rendered in a broad manner, by Paul C. Lautrup. More 
serious work is shown in the three competitive designs for the 
United States Trust Co.’s new building on Wall Street. The 
successful design is a splendid piece of Romanesque as laid 
down by the late Mr. Richardson, but the drawing, though 
well done, does not do justice to the building itself, now 
approaching completion. It is the work of Mr. R. W. Gibson, 
architect. The other two are by Babb, Cook & Willard and Mr. 
R. M. Hunt, of New York. Mr. Hunt’s design presents,”too 
many horizontal lines. No. 89 is a beautiful piece of colour, 
and one wonders why it is hung so high; it is by Arthur 
Rotch. No. go, a competitive design for the soldiers and 
sailors memorial at Indianapolis, is a good piece of colour 
rendering. and drawing, lacking a good design. No. 88, a view 
in Venice, by H. T. Schladermundt, will make a good thing 
when he gets it finished. At present it does not come within 
the limit of a sketch. In the centre of the long gallery, at the 
end of the room, is hung a frame, in which are some pen 
drawings of ruins in Greece and Asia Minor ; they are done by 
F. S. Bacon, and are examples of finished draughtsmanship 
in pen and irk. 

One might keep on noting the many excellent bits of design 
and rendering in this room, but it is too much to enumerate, 
although with but few exceptions they deserve it ; but we must 
pass on to the loan gallery. Here everything deserves to be 
spoken of, but it would be endless praise. _ 

Passing through the draped archway, with the statuary on 
either side, one is ushered into the grandest effect in colour 
that the human eye could ask to rest upon, and the hanging and 
arranging is beyond criticism. Almost everything in the room 
is richness itself. Many of the panels and decorative effects are 
by such artists as Dewing, Church, Tiffany, Blum, Blashfield, 
Mowbray, Kenyon, Cox, and others too numerous to classify, 
all lending their best efforts to a grand and successful end. 

Before closing I would mention the catalogue of the League, 
which is certainly very artistic, and contains many illustrations 
of the drawings on the walls. The League has cause to feel 
gratified, indeed, at this its fourth exhibition, and if such 
advancement goes on from year to year, architecture in this 
country will soon wear a new garb, and one worthy of it. 


The Portobello Town Council have decided to erect a 
cottage hospital, containing two wards of eight beds each, at 
an estimated cost of goo/. 
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THE AUGUSTAN FORUM, ROME. 


PART altogether from the discovery of remains of Ancient 
Rome, brought about by the mania for building which 
has prevailed here recently, says a correspondent of the 
Glasgow Herald, special sites are selected and purchased by 
the Municipality, in order that some ancient ruin may be 
isolated from the more modern buildings which limpet-like 
have fixed themselves upon it as upon an immovable rock. 
The massive walls that mark the site of the Forum of 
Augustus had served as a bulwark for groups of mean-looking 
houses built up against them. Fire and earthquake, bolt and 
brand, have had next to no effect on the huge blocks that form 
these walls. For some weeks past workmen have been em- 
ployed in removing the unsightly houses that had usurped the 
ground once sacred to temples or halls of law. The Syndic of 
Rome, Marquis Guiccioli, accompanied by the Assessor Ceselli, 
recently visited the works of excavation which are being 
carried on in the Forum of Augustus, close to that opening in 
the walls known as the Arco de’ Pantani. The excavations 
have laid bare the area of the Forum; the pavement is com- 
posed of large slabs of that very beautiful marble with purple 
veins, known as favonazzetto (from a fancied resemblance to 
the feathers of the peacock), alternating with slabs of African 
marble and that rich yellow marble, now exhausted, known as 
giallo antico. ote 

In the area of the Forum, now uncovered, there stood, it is 
believed, the porticoes where the statues of the illustrious 
warriors who brought glory and territory to the Republic, as it 
was still called, were placed, and where Suetonius says that 
there “those who returned victorious from the wars should 
lodge the trophies of their triumphs.” The reason that 
Augustus built a new Forum was “the vast increase in the 
population, and the number of causes to be tried in the courts, 
for which, the two already existing not affording sufficient 
space, it was thought necessary to have a third.” 

The pedestal of one of these statues, nearly 3} feet 
in height, has been found. It bears the following inscription :— 
“Divo NIGRINIANO—NEPOTI CARI—GEMINIUS FESTUS V. 
. » .—RATIONALIS.” The name of Nigrinians has never 
appeared heretofore in Latin inscriptions. The inscription just 
brought to light indicates that the person to whom it is 
dedicated was the nephew of M. A. Carus, who reigned between 
the years 282 and 283. 

A fluted column of gallo antico has likewise been found. 
The importance of this, however, is but secondary to that of 
another discovery of special historical value. This is the 
inscription upon a marble base of small dimensions, which 
reads :—“ Imp. CAESARI AUGUSTO P.P.—HISPANIA ULTERIOR 
BAETICA QUOD—BENEFICIO EJUS ET— .... UA CURA— 
PROVINCIA PACATA—EST . . RI—P.C.” A fragment of 
the marble cornice of the Temple of Mars the Avenger has 
likewise been found. This is the temple enclosed, as Professor 
Middleton says, “ with walls of immense height,” built in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made by Augustus in 42 B.C, before the battle 
of Philippi, which avenged the death of his adoptive father 
Julius ; hence the dedication to Mars the Avenger.- While all 
credit is to be awarded to the Municipality of Rome for its 
labours in the excavation of sites renowned in the past history 
of the city, it is, on the other hand, to be severely reproached 
for the vandalism which is threatened to the Roman Forum— 
the crossing of this profoundly interesting spot by an unsightly 
iron bridge. It is to be hoped that the shudder of horror which 
Signor Bonghi’s announcement of this projected desecration 
awoke in the group of English and American tourists and 
residents at the Anglo-American Archeological Society a few 
days ago may induce the Roman Municipality to discover a way 
of transit for traffic other than the Forum. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Islington.—On Thursday in last week the new building 
which replaces the old chapel pulled down for the Upper Street 
Improvement Scheme, was opened. It stands at the corner of 
Church Street and Upper Street. The chapel is 50 feet wide 
and 66 feet long, exclusive of choir-gallery, and has accommoda- 
tion for about a thousand persons, It is divided into nave and 
aisles by iron columns carrying elliptic arches, the gallery 
front stretching from column to column. The ceilings are of 
plaster, divided into coffers by wooden ribs, flat over the aisles, 
and of an elliptic waggon form over the nave, terminating in a 
semi-dome, The main entrances are at the west or Upper 
Street end of the building, there being also a side entrance in 
Church Street. The staircase from this latter, together with 
one from the side entrance in Upper Street, gives access to the 
galleries and also to the schoolroom below. At the east end 
behind the pulpit is the organ and choir gallery, and underneath 
same separated from the chapel by a passage is situated the 
minister’s vestry, the deacons’ vestry being at the end of this 
passage, with direct communication with the chapel. Under- 
neath the chapel is the schoolroom, 50 feet wide, 56 feet long, 


and 15 feet high. At the west end is a raised passage way, out 
of which are two classrooms, so arranged that when required 
the glazed framing can be raised, and these rooms made part 
of the schoolroom, At this end of the schoolroom also are two 
other classrooms and the secretary’s room. By means of 
swing divisions, which, when not drawn out, form a dado round 
the room, classes are separated from seach other, and yet can 
all be seen by the superintendent from his desk on the plat- 
form. Behind the east end of the schoolroom are. the kitchen, 
infants’ classroom, and the Dorcas room, all fitted up very com- 
pletely. Very careful attention has been given to the heating 
and ventilation. Externally the building is faced with red bricks, 
the quoins and window dressings being executed in gauged 
work of a lighter tint, while Portland stone has been used for 
entrance doorways and porches, and the roof is covered with 
Ruabon red tiles. All the main windows are of cast-iron. All 
the woodwork throughout is of deal, painted dark green, 
except the gallery front, which is painted white. The style 
adopted has been Domestic English of the seventeenth century, 
a style which, so far as the architects know, has never in recent 
times been employed in chapel building. The whole of the 
work has been designed by and carried out under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Bonella & Paull (late Paull & Bonella), 
architects, 6 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, the builders being 
Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham. The whole of the external 
and internal ironwork (except the columns in the schoolroom) 
has been supplied by the St. Pancras Ironworks Company. 


‘Messrs. Strode & Co. supplied all the brass gasfittings, Wenham 


lights being used in the schoolroom. Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co. supplied the ironmongery, and Mr. Gibbons, of 
Wolverhampton, the locks throughout. Mr. W. J. Phillips 
acted as clerk of works. 


Bristol.—The consecration of St. Thomas’s Church, East- 
ville, took place on Friday last. The first section (now erected) 
consists of chancel, vestry, organ chamber, two transepts, and 
three bays of the nave. The style selected is Gothic, of 
thirteenth-century character. Red terra-cotta is used in the 
interior of the church to give colour and effect. The outside 
work is blue Pennant stone and Bath stone, relieved by red 
brick bands, and the roof is covered with red and black 
Broseley tiles. The chancel has been laid with a form of 
mosaic flooring, quite plain and inexpensive, but effective ; the 
aisles are of Pennant stone, with a narrow border of tiles. 
Ample provision has been made for exit, there being a door in 
each transept especially for that purpose. The dimensions of the 
several parts now erected are:—Chancel, 4o feet by 25 feet, 
50 feet high (to ridge); organ chamber, 26 feet by 16 feet 5 
vestry, 26 feet by 20 feet; nave, 26 feet wide, 60 feet high (to 
ridge)—length, 84 feet when complete; aisles, 14 feet wide. 
Mr. H. C. M. Hirst, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect ; Messrs. 
Wilkins & Sons, Bristol, the builders. The heating is by 
Grundy’s system. <M 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has given one hundred guineas to 
the fund for adapting the Castle of Norwich and adjacent 
buildings to receive the collections of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Museum, and to provide an exhibition gallery. The cost of 
the alterations will amount to 12,480/. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay has obtained the services of the fol- 
lowing artists as a hanging committee for the summer exhibi- 
tion of the Grosvenor Gallery :—Messrs. W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A., E. J. Gregory, A.R.A., A. S. Wortley, 
G. P. Jacomb Hood, and E. A. Waterlow. 

The Royal Scottish Academy, at a general meeting on 
Monday, elected Mr. William Hole and Mr. Robert M‘Gregor 
as academicians in place of the late Robert Herdman and 
Norman Macbeth. 

The Flint Town Council has received from Sir Philip B. 
Davies-Cooke, of Gwysaney, a large heraldically illuminated 
drawing of the monumental brass in Cobham Church, Kent, 
to the memory of Sir Nicholas Hawberk, who held important 
offices in Flintshire in the fourteenth century. 

The Baths Committee have recommended the Gloucester 
Town Council to make practically a fresh commencement with 
regard to plans for the proposed public baths. 

Upton St. Leonard’s Church, near Gloucester, is to be 
restored, and plans for the work have been prepared by Mr. 
F. S. Waller, architect. : 

The Theatre Royal, Aldershot, has been destroyed by 
fire, which broke out just as a performance was to begin. For=: 
tunately the means of exit proved sufficient for the public safety. 

The Birmingham School Board have decided to issue a: 
precept for 70,000/. for expenses for- the year, and have: 
approved of a draft scheme for establishing a day training. 
college for teachers in connection with the Mason College. 

A New Children’s Hospital has been erected at Leicester,. 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, Messrs, . 
Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilators being adopted for the extraction of vitiated air, 
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Scutprors are busy in Paris with statues of celebrities. 
M. Epovarp DELAILie, the president of the committee 
having charge of the project for the erection of a monument 
of his friend the late ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE, has informed 
his colleagues that M. Antonin Merci will accept the 
commission for the work. The subscription list amounts 
to about 24,000 francs, still a larger sum will be required. 
Dr NEvvVILLE was one of the most popular of painters, but 
so many statues are contemplated it is difficult to find money 


_for them all, and the wonder is so much is obtainable. 


The scientists of Limoges have decided to erect a statue of 
Gay Lussac the physicist, who died in 1850, which will be 
entrusted to the hand of M. Arm# Mitiet. M. Cuapu has 
completed his study for the monument of FLAUBERT, which 
is to be placed in the Musée of Rouen. In the foreground 
appears a well with a figure of TRuTH seated, and holding a 
pen in the right hand. On the rocky background a medal- 
lion of FLAUBERT will be sculptured, with a list of his works 
engraved below. 


Oxe of the events which excited hatred against 
Napo.eon III. was the assassination of Vicror Noir by 
one of the Bonaparres. The victim had gone on a very 
common errand in Paris as representative of somebody who 
felt insulted by the Emperor’s relative. He was received 
with indignation, and seeing his danger he quickly fled. 
He had reached the foot of the stairs when he was struck 
by a ball, and died soon afterwards. The present time of 
commotion in France has been selected as opportune for 
obtaining a statue of Vicror Norr. The commission was 
given to M. Datov. The sculptor has faithfully repre- 


~ sented the tragedy. Noir appears as falling, and his breast 


is seen as pierced by the projectile. It is not a pleasant 
subject to treat, but the departure from the stereotyped 
rigidity of public statues may have its use. 


THE competition for the Castle Mona Hotel and Pleasure 
Grounds has ended in favour of the design by Mr. W. H. 
FLETCHER and Mr, Jo#N LApps, which has been awarded 
first premium. The design comprises the following build- 
ings :—A pavilion having floor space for 5,000 dancers, 
with a promenade, and a gallery all round, also orchestra, 
bars, &c..; a concert hall with seats for 7oo people; a 
circus to accommodate 2,090 persons, and having stables, 
&c., in the rear. 
utilising the Castle Mona Hotel in connection with same, 
with bandstands, &c., and some shops, has been prepared. 


Ir is now evident that the offices of the London School 
Board on the Thames Embankment are too small. It is 
only with the greatest difficulty that room can now be found 
for the clerks, and a still larger number will have to 
be accommodated as the Board’s work enlarges. There 
are not enough committee rooms, and if the number of 
members should be increased the present Board-room 
could not hold them. Only on the east side of the building 
is there any available site for additional offices, on ground 
mow covered by an old butiding; but it may soon be cther- 
wise occupied, as plans have been prepared for the erection 
of a block of new buildings upon it. The Works Committee 
recommend that no time should be lost in securing posses- 
sion of the ground. It contains 8,836 square feet, and the 
fee simple can be purchased for 29,800/, that is, if there is 
an agreement forthcoming this morning. If an additional 
building is to be erected, we hope the School Board will not 
forget to have recourse to Messrs, Boptey and GARNER for 
the design. : 


Wir the example of the School Board building before 
them, the County Council must see there is no use in 
attempting to utilise the Spring Gardens building. When 
it was designed Mr. Marrasie had to meet very different 
conditions of administration, and it never can be adapted 

o the necessities of the new Council. Some of the 


A scheme for laying out the grounds, and. 
ying g ’ 


members may be advocates of a cheeseparing policy, but if 
the work of the Council is to be done well there must be 
adequate premises. We have already pointed out the 
most suitable site on the Embankment for the new build- 
ing, and the Common Council frankly recognised the 
reasons which we brought for an adjournment of the sale of 
the land on the Embankment. The County Council can- 
not, therefore, plead that a delay is necessary in order to dis- 
cover a site, for every Londoner must know that one is not 
to be found elsewhere which possesses so many advantages. 


Tue Electrical and Industrial Exhibition which is to be 
opened in Birmingham next August promises to be more 
interesting than most of the provincial enterprises of that 
class. One section will exemplify electricity as a motive 
power, a second will be devoted to all systems of electric 
lighting, and in the third section telegraphs, telephones, phono- 
graphs, bells, &e., will appear. The industrial division is to 
be ona scale that will do justice to the local manufactures, 
and machinery, hardware, fine art, building, &c. The 
profits are to be applied to the local hospitals. The support 
already promised is a guarantee for the success of the 
Exhibition, which is to be under the management of Mr. 
T. C. SHARP, 


UNLESS more expedition is demanded the ground which 
was the site of the Tuileries will not be completely trans- 
formed into a garden by the time the crowd of visitors ap- 
pear in Paris. Scaffolding has been erected around the 
Arc du Carrousel, and the iron railings behind it are being 
removed, but everybody knows that French workmen when 
engaged on public works are dilatory in their operations. The 
alterations should have commenced a year ago, if they were 
intended to be completed by summer. Even a temporary 
improvement would be better than the spectacle of un- 
finished works. But the authorities seem to have treated 
the ruins of the Tuileries as if they were to be retained in 
a wretched condition as a warning to Monarchists, The 
Prince Stirvey has purchased most of the iron railing that 
remained for about 6o0o0/. 


AtrHoucH Belfast is not the capital it is the most 
successful of the Irish cities. It is also the most modern, 
for less than two centuries ago the officialdom of Antrim 
was to be found in Carrickfergus. But if the history 
of Belfast does not extend far into the past it is of much 
interest, for it suggests the making of a district under many 
difficulties. CARLYLE and Macautay havehad much to say 
about-the conditions of the North of Ireland in the times 
of CRoMWELL and of WiLLIAmM III., and from their accounts 
we see the task which was before the colonists. ‘There was 
one source of information which was closed against the his- 
torians. ‘This was the record of the unreformed corpora- 
tion of Belfast between the years 1613 and 1820, a period 
in which many important transactions took place. The 
book containing them disappeared, and was discovered in an 
old chest by Lord Donecatt and presented by his lordship 
to his agent. Following the example of many places in 
England it has been decided to print the whole of the 
records, and to accompany the volume with elucidatory 
notes and many views of old buildings, tombs, seals, maps, 
&c. The onerous task of editing the work has been under- 
taken by Mr. R. M. Younc, architect, of Belfast, and he 
will have the aid of several local archeologists. The interest 
of the book to the inhabitants of the North of Ireland 
cannot be doubted, but as it was recognised in England that 
the most attractive chapter of all MacauLay’s History was 
the one relating to the Siege of Londonderry, it is also pos- 
sible that Mr. Younc’s book may find more patronage 
among Englishmen than among the Anglo-Irish. The “Olde 
Book of Belfast” can hardly be ready before Autumn, but 
subscribers’ names will be received. 


Tue litigation in the German Courts between Mr. SIEMENS 
and the Wenham Light Company has ended in favour of 
the latter. There will henceforth be no impediment to the 
use of the new light in Germany or elsewhere. This is an 
advantage, for it is recognised that the invention has created 
a revolution in gas-lighting which is not likely to be set 
aside by the electric light. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


T was the opinion of Macautay, who could not be ccn- 
sidered a champion of crime, that no spectacle was 

so ridiculous as the British public in one of its periodical 
fits of morality. If his lordship witnessed the recent 
excitement about the Metropolitan Board of Works, he 
would be able to point to it as evidence of what he had 
written concerning the occasional outbreaks of the passion 
for virtue. People seemed to forget when they heard of 
the exposure that the erring Board was their own creation, 
that they had elected the members again and again, and 
must therefore have some share in the lapses. For a time 
it seemed as if a new punishment must be devised for the 
representatives of the metropolitan ratepayers, as nothing 
prescribed by the statutes was adequate to their offence. All 
the beneficial work which had been accomplished by-the 
agency of the Board was ignored, because a few of the 
servants were dishonest and two alone out of all the members 
had acted discreditably. _Some of the people who raised 
the outcry must have had businesses of their own, and 
employed clerks or assistants. Their experience was excep- 
tional if they did not meet with dishonesty among their 
employés. Baits are being continually offered to men of 
that class ; sometimes they are accepted, but it would be 


considered absurd to make the employers suffer for the: 


misdeeds of their servants. In cases where the law imposes 
responsibility upon employers, the utmost penalty never 
goes beyond the payment of money.. If, for example, one 
of the clerks employed by a firm of land agents had dis- 
posed of a client’s property in such a way as to bring profit 
to himself instead of tothe owner, the man who suffered, 
although insisting on his losses being made up, would not 
demand that the business of the firm was tocome to an end. 
In everyday affairs people are disposed to make the guilty 
alone suffer, and to compel the receiver to refund what is 
not his own,.but in public matters they seem to lose all 
power of discrimination. ‘The innocent official or repre- 
sentative is condemned because he happens to hold an office, 
and was not possessed of superhuman power for the detec- 
tion of dishonesty. 

We need not, however, go further into the circumstances 
which caused the downfall of the Metropolitan Board of 
Vorks. The new Council that takes over the charge of the 
metropolis may be able to discover a more efficacious way 
of serving the public, All inhabitants of London will, of 
course, desire to obtain a larger number of public improve- 
ments without paying a high price for them. We hope they 
will be gratified. But if in the year 1922 the Council of 
London can point to as many great improvements as were 
carried out during the thirty-three years of the existence of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the ratepayers will have 
no reason to grumble. 

So much is said about the defects of Bumbledom, it 
might be assumed that the Metropolitan Board did little 
except to levy taxes for works which impeded the improve- 
ments that were desirable. It will be admitted, at the 
most, that the Board had something to do with sewers 
which are liable to overflow, with the forming of roads 
which are laid out on wrong lines, and with an Embankment 
which is not much used. Neither the memory nor the 
judgment of the public about municipal works is to be 
trusted. We accept our improvements sadly, as if they 
were among the evils which spring from the constitution 
that excites the jealousy of foreigners. If we compare what is 
done in our towns and cities with the public works we 
see abroad, we do not feel a glow like what pervades 
us when we compare English liberty and morality with 
their continental representatives. HAussMAN is preferred 
to Bumpir, and is considered to be the cheaper of the 
two. Knowing the prejudice which exists, it was wise 
on the part of the Metropolitan Board to take a glance 
backwards, and to make the last report record the history 
which was commenced in the first. 

There are many of the inhabitants of London who 
would find a difficulty in recalling its appearance at the 
time when the Metropolitan Board was formed. But all 
the transformations above ground must be supplemented by 
what was done below before we can realise the extent of 
the Board’s work. Let us also remember that in starting 
everything great seemed hazardous. Local ‘government in 


those days was accustomed only to works on a small scale. 
When one of the clergymen of the parish of St. Pancras asked 
the Board of Health what was to be done in order to have 
his district cleansed and drained, he was informed that there 
were sixteen separate Paving Boards in the parish to be 
invoked, and twenty-nine Acts of Parliament would have to 
be consulted before his question could be answered. In 
the more dense portions there were at least eighty district 
jurisdictions, and not one map could be discovered: to 
denote the extent of each. Taking the metropolis as a 
whole, it possessed about three hundred governing bodies 
and fifteen thousand administrators. The arrangements. 
which the wisdom of our ancestors devised were, in fact, 
intended to create a peddling spirit in public works, Every- 
body was hampered, but it was always easy to shift one’s. 
responsibility elsewhere. ‘The men who were accustomed 
to petty schemes which only affected a few streets or yards 
of drains found themselves entrusted with some of the 
greatest of engineering works, and had not even the confidence 
of the public to encourage them or precedents to guide 
their operations. It was easy at that time to sneer at 
King THwaires and his band of councillors, who were 
supposed to exemplify vestrydom at its worst, but a heavier 
task was rarely imposed on plain citizens than was set 
out in the Act which constituted the Board. a 

It should not be forgotten that~-the Board was no 
sudden creation. Six attempts had been made to grapple 
with some of the evils which existed in those days, by the 
appointment of Commissioners of Sewers, including some 
of the leading engineers and scientists. But they were 


overwhelmed by the difficulty of raising money to carry 


out a partial scheme of drainage that would free the 


‘Thames from acting as an open sewer, in which capacity it 


received over 12,000,000 cubic feet of sewage daily. 
ROBERT STEPHENSON said at the time, “It is utterly im- 
possible for any commission, however competent they may 
be or however anxious, to go on with the improve- 
ment of the drainage of London on an extensive scale 
without their powers being altogether altered; their 
pecuniary difficulties are altogether prohibitory.” 

The Act of 1855, which constituted the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, gave the necessary powers for raising the 
money required for drainage. A scheme for the work on 
the south side of the river was first prepared by Mr. 
BazALGETTE, the Board’s Engineer, and submitted in 
June 1856 to the Office of Works, the ruling authority at the 
time, but it was not approved because the outfalls were 
supposed to be too near the Metropolis. After further 
experiments it was found by the Board that the conditions 
of the case would allow of no great latitude in the choice of 
sites for the outfalls. However, Captain BURSTAL’s sugges- 
tion about them was adopted. Sir Benjamin Hatt, who 
was then at the head of the Office of Works, when he 
received the plans for the sewers on both sides of the river 
entrusted them to Mr. Simpson, Mr. BLACKWELL, and 
Captain DoucLas Garton for report, giving those gentle- 
men the option to prepare a different scheme if they were 
not satisfied with Mr. BazaLcrETTe’s. Naturally they adopted 
the latter course, and advised that the sewage of the north side 
of London should be carried to Sea Reach, and the sew- 
age of the south side to Higham Creek. Their estimate 
was about five and a half millions. It was, however, 
overhauled by Mr. BazatGE1TE, with the aid of Mr. 
HawksLty and Mr. BrppEr, who said the cost of the 
Government advisers’ scheme would be double that sum. 
The Office of Works declined the Metropolitan Board’s 
scheme and zzce versa. ‘There was in consequence a dead 
lock which might have lasted for years if a change in 
Government had not taken place. An Act was passed 
which freed the Board from the centrol of the Office of 
Works, and gave further powers to raise money to execute 
the scheme of drainage. Main sewers were constructed to 
Barking Creek on the north side of the Thames and to 
Crossness on the south side. In connection with them 
were subsidiary mains. The total length of the main inter- 
cepting sewers is about eighty-two miles; they have a 
capacity equal to about 400 million gallons of sewage, the 
average quantity at present discharged being 160 millions ; 
and the cost has been 4,600,000/7, If the main and inter- 
cepting sewers are reckoned together their length is about 25a 
miles, and the cost of cleaning them is about 15,000/. yearly. 
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The success of the main drainaze will not be universally 
admitted, because complaints are still heard about the danger 
of pouring sewage into the Thames at the outfalls. To the 
ordinary Londoner the river does not seem improved by 
all the outlay. But the question of sewage disposal is not 
yet answered, and we may accordingly consider the Metro- 
politan Board acted prudently in refraining from involving 
the citizens in enormous expense by the adoption of any of 
the systems of utilisation. In 1865 an agreement was made 
with two projectors, who proposed to take the sewage from 
Barking, to convey it by a conduit along Essex, delivering 
it to the farms along the route by pipes, and to deposit 
what was left unused on the Maplin Sands and Dengie 
Flats. The scheme seemed practicable. A company was 
formed, and as at the time sewage was supposed to be of 
great value, investors might have been attracted. Somehow 
the financial arrangements did not overcome distrust, the 
public held back from the enterprise, and a large sum of 
money was expended without realising any profit. More 
harm than good was the result, for henceforth people became 
afraid of sharing in sewage schemes. ‘The failure of the 
Essex Reclamation Company did not, however, put an end 
to proposals. Some experiments were tried with more or 
fess success, but there seemed to be no other way of dealing 
with sewage except discharging it in a crude state into the 
Thames. ‘The Royal Commission of 1884 having decided 
that some process of deposition or precipitation must be 
applied to the sewage of the Metropolis, and only the liquids 
allowed to pass into the river, the Board adopted the process 
of precipitation by the aid of lime and proto-sulphate of 
iron. The experiments were so far successful that contracts 
were entered into for the construction of precipitation works 
at Barking and Crossness at a cost of about 666,coo/. 
The sludge which is created by the process has been 
offered gratuitously to farmers as a manure, but as they may 
mot care to take the entire quantity a couple of vessels have 
been constructed to carry the stuff to sea. ‘The County 
Council will have an opportunity to adopt a different course 
ot disposal if one can be discovered. 

The three Thames Embankments have cost rather less 


than one half (2,500,000/.) the sum paid for the construc- 


tion of the sewers, but form a more palpable monument ot 
the Board’s existence. If appearances are worth considera- 
tion, one at least, and the largest of the Embankments, was 
indispensable. The greater part of the shore of the Thames 
between Westminster and Blackfriars was a disgrace to 
London. ‘ As far back as Wren’s time it was recognised 
that some improvement was necessary. Of late years the 
utilitarian spirit was not satisfied with mere amenity ; it 
‘was necessary for any proposal to show how the Embank- 
ment could subserve several purposes. JOHN Martin, the 
painter of imaginative architecture, designed an Embank- 
ment which was to be in patt a sewer, constructed either of 
granite or iron, the top forming a quay or line of colonnaded 
wharfs. The roofs of the wharfs were to form a parapeted 
roadway, on which the public would be allowed to walk by 
paying a small fee on week-days and gratuitously on Sundays. 
~ The cost of Martin’s scheme, according to an estimate of R. 
Drxon, Fellow of the Institute of Architects, was to be.one 
million sterling, and the manure was to produce 200,000/, 
showing that sixty years ago sewage was highly valued. The 
description of one scheme will serve for many. In 1860a 
committee of the Commons considered the subject and 
recommended that the Metropolitan Board should under- 
take the Embankment. A Royal Commission in the year 
following suggested that special commissioners should b: 
appointed forthe work. The Metropolitan Board, however, 
sought and obtained an Act forthe construction ofthe Embank 

ment between Westminster and Blackfriars. The Metropoli- 
tan District Railway Company managed to get leave to forn 
their line as part of the Embankment, and the arrangement 
modified the design, which originally allowed for access to 
the Whitefriars Dock and the Gas Company’s works. The 
Victoria Embankment was opened in July 1870. The 
ground reclaimed from the river has an area of thirty-seven 
acres, of which ten are devoted to the gardens and nine- 
teen to the roadway. The remaining land was made over 
to certain owners of property. The whole cost of the 
Victoria Embankment was 1,156,981/7. When the roadway 
was in progress the need of an approach to it from Charing 
Cross was apparent. An offer was made to the Duke of 


NORTHUMBERLAND in 1866 for permission to form a new 
street through the site of the last of the Strand palaces and 
grounds. It was received unfavourably, and it was not 
until 1873 that the property was obtained on the payment 
of half a million sterling. The Albert Embankment on the 
Surrey side was completed in November 1869, at a cost of 
1,014,5252, and the Embankment between Chelsea Hospital 
and Battersea Bridge was opened in May 1874, the cost being 
269,591. 

There were parts of the river where costly embankments 
were impracticable, but from the want of protection much 
misery was caused in the neighbourhood of those places 
through overflowing. 

The manner of dealing with the difficulty was undoubtedly 
most creditable to the firmness and discretion of the Board. 


A survey was made, and the owners .of riverside .property - - 


were advised about the precautions which were requisite in 
order to insure safety from floods. Two-thirds of the owners 
acted on the advice and raised their frontages. - Meantime, 


to make assurance doubly sure, the Board introduced a Bill - 


for the purpose of strengthening the powers of the local 
authorities. 
the: most equitable arrangement would be that the works 
should be carried into etfect by the Board and the expense 
charged to the whole of London.” The Board demurred 
to a course which would mulct people at a distance with 
the cost of remedying a grievance that was entirely local. 
The Bill was dropped. ‘Two years afterwards another Bill 
was brought in empowering the Board to require the raising 
of the wharf walls and banks. ~ It was passed and at once 


The Parliamentary Committee decided “that — 


put into operation along the forty miles of river frontage ~ 
under the jurisdiction of the Board. The consequence is , 
that the, inundations of the low-lying districts. in the , 


neighbourhood of the Thames are not likely to again occur. 
Although so much responsibility: has fallen on the 


Metropolitan Board of- Works with regard to tine river * 
Thames, yet owing to the peculiar character of our legislation ~ 
the waterway of the river belongs to another sort ‘of . 


authority, the Conservancy Board. Still more remarkable 


is it to find that although there are representatives of many | 


interests in that body, not one member of the Metropolitan 
Board has a right to admission. The County Council will 
do well not to tolerate a continuance of the exclusion, and 
it would be wise to have the Conservancy Board abolished. 

The opposition of the Board to the proposals of the 
House of Commons concerning the manner of obtaining 


protection against floods, illustrates one of the difficulties of ' 


local government in the metropolis. People will always ° 
make out that local works have a general importance, and - 
as such should be paid for out of the common funds. , 
It must be said that in spite of the efforts of representatives . 
of districts ‘to spare their special constituents, the Board has - 


fairly discriminated between local and metropolitan im- 
provements. : 
it cannot be supposed that all the people in London are 


The list of street improvements is. long, and» 


acquainted with the whole of them. ‘The first is Garrick ' 
Street, which was entirely new, and the last is the Hammer- _ 


smith Road, which is an improvement. The metropolis 
is so big the work may, in consequence, not seem to be of 


great importance, yet the street improvements have cost more. 


than twelve millions sterling. From thesale of surplus land 


the cost to the inhabitants has been less than eight millions. : 


In connection with some of the improvement works it was 


necessary to aid in providing accommodation for artisans 


and labourers. A good deal of blame has fallen on the 
Board because a larger outlay was not assigned to that class 
of work, but in dealing with the housing of the poor it was 
impossible to be oblivious of the enormous amount of money 
which must be expended if suitable dwellings were raised 
for all who were in need of them. 

There were only three free bridges over the Thames 
when the Metropolitan Board was constituted. Now com- 
munication is free within the Metropolitan district. For 
the purchase of the bridges 1,376,825/. had to be paid, and 
in some cases it was only the right that was really purchased, 
as new bridges had to be erected or large sums expended 
to fit them for increased traffic. 

The works to which we have referred form only a part 
of the affairs which wére directed by the Board for the public 
good. But the m:gnitude of the responsibility which fell 
upon the members is seen in two facts: first, that the annual 
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value of the metropolis has risen from eleven milions in 
1856 to thirty-one millions in 1889; and secondly, that at 
the present time the liability of the Board exceeds seven- 
teen millions. It is difficult to overcome a prejudice that 
arises from imagination, but some day people may recognise 
that there never was a public body with greater probity than 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A, pre- 
sident, in the chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. . 


J. Harrison, F. G. Hicks, C. Harrison, G. Drew, and F, G. 
Hayward. ; oy 

The rules for the Birmingham Architectural Association 
scheme were approved with hearty applause. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon, F.R.I.B.A, read a paper on “The 
English Classic Revival of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.” : 

The English Renaissance. 


Mr. BRYDON said :—Without attempting anything in the 
nature of a history of the English Renaissance this evening, I 
shall be quite content if I succeed in bringing under your 
notice a few of its leading characteristics as a style, and a few 
of the more prominent works of its architects. The present 
time is not inopportune for such a purpose, if one may judge 
from the apparent drift of architectural thought towards a truer 
appreciation of English art as we find it during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. . : 

In England, as elsewhere, the spirit of the Renaissance 
seems to have been that of a reaction against the asceticism of 
the Middle Ayes—an awakening, if I may so call it, of the 
liberty of thought and speech and action from the thraldom of 
Medizvalism and all its works; a glorification of the culture 
and intellect of humanity as opposed to sacerdotalism of any 
. and of every kind. 

Of the causes that directly led to the results we shall have 
to consider I can only briefly refer to. Yea, are they not all 
duly set forth in the book of the Prophet Fergusson, D.C.L.! 
And, therefore, as our time is limited, I may just mention in 
passing those primarily concerned, namely, the revival of 
Classical literature, the Reformation, the advancement of 
general education by the development of the printing-press, the 
m ore settled state of the Governments of Europe, and the con- 
sequently greater facilities for travel. Then, again, local causes 
influenced the movement with varying force in the different 
centres of civilisation: in Italy, the birthplace of the Renais- 
sance, and notably in Rome, the existence of the remains of 
the great works of the Classic ages ; in England, the spirit of 
independence and enterprise which in after years was destined 
to raise her to a foremost place among the nations of the world, 
and which had already in the sixteenth century enabled her to 
resist successfully all attempts at foreign domination by popes 
or kings, and laid the foundations of that national freedom 
which ever since has been her proudest boast. 

I have just said that Italy was the birthplace of the Renais- 
sance, and as we may have to consider the influence of her 
works on the corresponding movement in England, let me ina 
few words give you an outline of what had been done there 
previous to the revival in our country. Its immediate impetus 
was the revival of Classical literature about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Fergusson tells us that “it was not till the 
age immediately preceding the fall of Constantinople that the 
existence of the great literature of Greece became known in 
Western Europe, but when Petrarch and Boccaccio first became 
acquainted with its beauties, they naturally lauded their dis- 
covery to the skies. Once it became the fashion, and men 
had got over the unfamiliar names and allusions, it was hailed 
with all the enthusiasm of a new discovery, and became the 
literature of the day. Neither in poetry nor in prose, in science 
nor in literature, had the Dark Ages produced anything that 
could for one moment stand comparison with the glorious pro- 
ductions of Greek and Roman civilisation.” 

Again, Gothic in. Italy, though it had produced. some 
wonderful works, was always more or less of an exotic ; its 
true home was among the Teutonic races of the north and 
west. The Renaissance to the Italians was in the main but a 
return to the traditions of their national art. It is little wonder, 
then, that the transition from the study of Classic literature to 

Classic-architecture was but short and easy. The hour had 
come, and, following with the swiftness of cause and effect, 
came also the men, The cathedral church of Florence, begun 
at the end of the thirteenth century, had.its great octagon still 
uncovered at the beginning of the fifteenth. Its architect, 
Arnolfo di Lapo, died leaving little, if any, information as to 
what he intended to do with it, so that when Filippo Brunel- 


leschi was commissioned to finish it, he had no original design 
to guide him. Under the circumstances, and the influence of 
the dawning Renaissance, he hurried off to Rome and made | 
an earnest study of the famous dome of the Pantheon. 
Returning, he built the Florentine dome as we now See it, 
This was between 1420 and his death in 1444. During this — 
period also he built the church of Santo Spirito at Florence, a 
Classic church on Medizval lines, with a small dome at the — 
crossing. Following Brunelleschi came Battista Alberti, with 
the church of St. Andrea at Mantua—a notable example, with 
coffered waggon vaults over the nave, transepts, and choir, 
springing from pilasters and cornice of the Corinthian order, 
and with a complete dome at the crossing, carried by four great 
arches, the type of all the subsequent churches in the style. 
Alberti died in 1472, and was followed by Bramante, who built - 
the church at Lodi, with a dome in the centre, surrounded by ~ 
four equal apses, and, besides several palaces, commenced 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, in 1506, St. Petetr’s, as you know, was ~ 
carried on by several architects till the great Michel Angelo 
designed the dome, and left it practically completed at his 
death in 1563. 

Besides these typical churches, many great palaces had 
been built during this famous period, such as the Farnese at. 
Rome, by San Gallo and Michel Angelo; the Museum and 
Palace of the Conservatori, by Michel Angelo ; the Borghese . 
Palace, by Longhi, built about the year 1590, and others. 
Then there come the works of two men who had great influence © 
on the English Renaissance—Vignola and Palladio—contem- 
poraries. They fixed the proportions of the Orders by scale, 
and reduced Classic architecture to the system which has 
characterised it ever since. One of Vignola’s greatest works 
was the Palace of Caprarola, designed on the plan of a five- | 
sided fort, 130 feet each way, with a circular courtyard in the 
centre, 65 feet in diameter—perhaps the germ of Inigo Jones’s 
circular court at Whitehall. aide ) 

Palladio built many famous works in his native city of’ 
Vicenza and in Venice, such as the Barberini Palace, the 
Chiericato Palace (now the museum and picture-gallery), and 
the Porti Palace, all in Vicenza’; the famous Villa del Capri, ~ 
which Jones took for his model when designing the Duke of 
Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick. . Palladio also added the’ 
arcades to the Basilica at Vicenza, one of his greatest suc- 
cesses. His work was always elegant and well proportioned, 
and refined in detail—the work of an artist and a scholar— . 
and, as we shall find, had probably more influence over the 
work of Inigo Jones than any other Italian architect. Vignola 
died in 1573, and Palladio in 1580. With the mention of two 
other famous names I must bring this brief rZsumé to a close 
—they are Sansovino, the architect of the great Cornari Palace - 
and the well-known Library of St. Mark at Venice; and 
Scamozzi, who continued the work in 1584, after Sansovino’s * 
death. Scamozzi was still alive when Jones visited Venice in 
1605. From this hurried sketch you will thus observe that: 
the great age of the Italian Renaissance was during the six- 
teenth century, and that most of its famous works were erected. 
before the movement began in England. : 

As the sixteenth century was drawing to its close, architec= 
ture in this country had been passing through the period of. 
transition known as Elizabethan; indeed, the whole country: 
may be said to have passed through a transition—a transition - 
from the Medizeval Tudors to the Renaissance Stuarts. The 
process was slower and more tentative than in the case of 
Italy, for the simple reason that the English were more Gothic 
in their feelings ; with them it was a national style, though it 
may be of a time and a state of society that was fast passing 
away. Through a period of strife and turmoil, through the 
crisis of an emancipated Church, through the triumph: of a 
defeated attempt at invasion by a foreign foe, and the con-- 
solidation of her national power under a popular sovereign, 
almost ere the echoes of her guns against the Armada had 
died away, the spell of Classical literature had done its work. 
The close of the sixteenth century saw her ripe for a great 
change ; the hour had come, and, as in Italy, the man came 
with it in the person of the English Palladio, Inigo Jones. 

Inigo Jones was the son of a clothworker, and born in 1572, 
the memorable year of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. He 
is said to have been apprenticed to a joiner (a good experience 
for one destined to be an architect), and was probably working 
at his trade in London when the Armada was defeated in 1588. 
He was the contemporary of Shakespeare, who was born eight. 
years before him, and died when Jones was forty-four years 
old ; also of rare Ben Jonson and of the great Lord Chancellor. 
Bacon. He seems to have devoted himself early to the study 
of architecture—so much so, that some noble patrons were 
induced to send him to Italy in order to perfect himself by a 
study of the great works of the sixteenth century. In the 
beginning of 1603 Queen Elizabeth died, and was succeeded 
by the British Solomon, James I., afterwards one of Jones’s 
most appreciative patrons. Shortly after the famous Gun- 
powder Plot, Jones paid his first visit to Italy. The brief out- 
line I have given of the rise of the Italian Renaissance will 
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serve to recall to your minds what he found there, and we shall 
presently discover to what good use he put his knowledge. In 
Italy he seems to have met Christian IV., King of Denmark, 
who invited him to Copenhagen as his architect. There he 
met the King’s sister, wife of James I., and returned with her 
to England. He was appointed by James Surveyor-General of 
Works, and seems to have been specially employed by his 
eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales. On the death of Prince 
Henry, in November 1612, Jones returned to Italy, and once 
more devoted himself to the study of the works of the great 
masters. Between these two visits he probably designed and 
carried out the Quad at St. John’s College. 

On his return from this second visit to Italy he designed the 
new Whitehall Palace. Probably the scheme may have been 
talked over before he went abroad, and, if so, it is more than 
likely this second visit had something to do with it. Be that 
as it may, Jones was now in the prime of life, and a thorough 
master of the principles as well as the practice of his art. His 
design for Whitehall is so well known that I need do no more 
than give a general reference to it. It was proposed to occupy 
a site extending from St. James’s Park to the river, 1,152 feet 
in length by a breadth of 874 feet, from about the present 
Horse Guards to Westminster. Through the centre of this 
vast area ran the great court of the palace, occupying nearly 
the site of the present roadway of Whitehall. On each side of 
this great central court were three smaller courts, the centre 
one on the park side being circular, 210 feet in diameter. The 
only fragment of this great scheme ever carried out is the 
Banqueting-house, now standing on the east side of Whitehall. 
Jones could have seen nothing on so vast a scale in Italy, or, 
indeed, anything at alllike it. It shows what a consummate 
artist he must have been, and how thoroughly he was imbued 
with the spirit of the Renaissance he had studied so diligently, 
that he was able not only to produce such a magnificent design, 
but invest it with an originality of treatment and character all 
his own, and lay the foundation thus early of that peculiarly 
English phase of the style which it never afterwards lost. It 
bursts upon us in all its maturity, stamped with the individual- 
ism of its nationality, the first-fruits of the English as distinct 
from, and in some respects superior to even the Italian Renais- 
sance, the labour of no mere copyist or adapter, but the work 
of an accomplished artist and an original thinker. It will be 
seen from the Banqueting-house, which was built between the 
years 1619 and 1621, that he was happier in the sources of his 
inspiration than the hands available to carry out his designs. 
Though the details are, like all his work, admirably drawn, at 
times the execution, and notably in the carving, falls below his 
ideals, The workman had not yet-been educated to that per- 
fection of workmanship to be found under Wren and Grinling 
Gibbons ; but in spite of this, and that it is but a fragment, it 
remains one of the most impressive works of the style in 
England. Speaking of the Whitehall Palace as a whole, Mr. 
Fergusson says that it was not so much in dimensions as in 
beauty of design that this proposal surpassed other European 
palaces. The only building to compare with its internal courts 
is that of the Louvre, but that is less in height and dimensions, 
and has not the simple grandeur which characterises this 
design ; it wants, too, the variety which is produced by the 
different heights of the parts, and the richness of effect pro- 
duced by the change of the design in the various blocks. 
Externally Whitehall would have surpassed the Louvre, Ver- 
sailles, and all other palaces by the happy manner in which the 
angles are accentuated, by the boldness of the centre masses 
in each facade, and by the play of light and shade, and the 
variety of sky-line which is obtained without ever interfering 
with the simplicity of the design or the harmony of the whole. 
In 1620 Inigo Jones was appointed Commissioner for the repair 
of old St. Paul’s. He proceeded to remodel the west front in 
the Classical style, but nothing was done till 1633. 

In the interval his patron, King James, had died in 1625, 
and was succeeded by his son, Charles I. James, like Solomon 
of old, was a great builder, or would have been had he only 
had enough money. The projected Palace of Whitehall was 
quite in accordance with his character. He was generous to 
profusion, he had a great notion of kingly dignity, but was not 
always so fortunate in keeping it up. In his later years, what 
with the failure of the Spanish marriage project for his son 
Charles, which is said to have lost him two millions, and wars 
of one kind and another, his exchequer became sadly reduced. 
Charles had not been long on the throne when the struggle 
began between him and Parliament, which ended only with his 
life. Money was one of the main causes of dispute, so that, 
under the many adverse circumstances, it is hardly to be won- 
dered that the Commissioner for the repair of St. Paul’s found 
himself unable to make any substantial progress till something 
like thirteen years after his appointment. In 1633, however, as 
{ have said, the work was actually begun. That great High 
Churchman, Laud, then Bishop of London, laid the first stone. 
Probably he was the prime mover in urging on the so-called 
repairs, This was the beginning of the famous west portico, 
which was destroyed in the Great Fire. It was a magnificent 
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structure, 200 feet long, 50 feet deep, and 47 feet high—dimen- 
sions worthy of the Romans. It was of the Corinthian order, 
had eight columns and two square pillars of extremely good 
proportion and detail in front, and three columns in the depth. 
As it had a flat roof there was no need for a pediment, so it 
finished with a simple balustrade—a stately and dignified com- 
position. 

Of course, it had no sympathy whatever with the old 
Gothic cathedral, and I am bound to say that with the ex- 
ception of the portico, Jones’s west front was a very poor, 
weak-minded affair indeed. But all the same, I do not suppose 
the anomaly troubled the heads of the Dean and Chapter, or 
their architect either. It is interesting to note that the well- 
known church on the Grand Canal at Venice, Santa Maria 
della Salute, is contemporary with Jones’s work at St. Paul’s, 
having been begun in 1632. The difference in character and 
feeling between these works is very striking and very instruc- 
tive. It shows how distinct were the phases of the Italian and 
English Renaissance even at this early period—a distinction 
to become more and more marked as time went on. It would 
be an interesting speculation, had we time to enter on it, to 
consider, had this famous portico been preserved from the fire, 
what its influence would have been on Wren’s design for the 
new cathedral. It would have given the keynote to the Order 
to be employed, and necessarily have dominated the scale of 
the exterior. I wonder also what Jones would have made of 
an entirely new cathedral had it been his fate instead of 
Wren’s to rebuild St. Paul’s. 

I may just mention, before leaving the subject, that the 
front of old St. Paul’s extended much further west than the 
present building, and that the site of this portico would be 
somewhere about the place where the statue of Queen Anne 
now stands. 

Jones seems—as far as the permanency of his work goes— 
to have been equally unfortunate in another commission he 
had at this time, namely, the garden front he designed for old 
Somerset House. It was taken down when Sir W. Chambers 
began the present building—the Strand front of which is said 
to be more or less a copy of it. : 

Jones’s hands seem about this time to have been full of 
work. In London he designed Covent Garden Church (St. 
Paul’s) and the Market Square, the well-known Water Gate to 
old York House, Ashburnham Honse, with its beautiful stair- 
case, one of the most charming interiors in England. He laid 
out the square of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and built some houses 
on the west side of it which are still standing, the Queen’s 
house at Greenwich, and the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at 
Chiswick. The design of the latter is founded on Palladio’s 
Villa del Capri, about a mile from Vicenza, but treated with a 
character and originality all its own, another marked example 
of the distinctness of the English from the Italian phase of the 
style, to my thinking altogether in favour of the former. This 
villa has since been enlarged, but not improved, artistically 
speaking. In the country, among other mansions, he designed 
Coleshill, in Berkshire, and Wilton House, in Wiltshire, both 
notable examples of his taste and skill. Nothing could be 
happier than his treatment of these and other similar facades. 
He discarded the everlasting Orders, and designed his details © 
with a vigour and a freedom from the so-called trammels of 
Classic which we would do well to profit by. His whole 
handling of the style is characterised by a picturesqueness and 
a nobility rarely equalled by his successors, and quite refresh- 
ing after the monotony of latter-day ebullitions. He was a 
master of proportion, and none knew better than he did the 
value of fenestration, the balancing of voids and solids, and 
the grouping of masses generally. Internally his rooms showed 
his genius for proportion and his powers as an artist even more 
than his exteriors ; combining apartments of all sizes, as every 
one has to do in an English house, he always managed to make 
each gain rather than lose by contrast with its surroundings. 
He got over the difficulty of heights by coves and coffered 
ceilings, sometimes even making the cove of a room a third of 
its total height, and leaving it perfectly plain between a 
panelled wall and ceiling, with the skill and touch of a true 
artist, while corridors, halls, and staircases came from his hand 
as things of beauty and a joy for ever. Witness the little stair- 
case in Ashburnham House, than which nothing more refined, 
more stately, and yet more like an English gentleman’s house 
has ever been designed. In a word, he not only founded the 
English Renaissance, but created its national character, leaving 
it to us as a precious heritage, to keep and to guard, and, above 
all things, to study and maintain, that we, through his labour 
being rich, may bring forth fruits worthy of the high ideal he 
has set so nobly before us, and never let anything pass from 
our hands to which, could he but see it, he would blush to put 
his name. 

The troubles which had probably delayed his work at St. 
Paul’s thickened around his King as the years advanced. It is 
not my province to touch on that struggle, which, amid Parlia- 
ments and plots, courts and camps, petitions of right and im- 
p2achments of bishops, storm of battle and the intrigues of 
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traitors, moved slowly but surely to th 
was a Catholic and a Royalist; for this he was compelled to 
share the misfortunes of his sovereign. At last, on a fatal 
winter morning, when the snows of seventy-seven winters 
had passed over his head, there came forth from the central 
windows of the Banqueting-house he had designed in the 
enthusiasm of his return from sunny Italy and the strength of 
his manhood, never thinking to what sad destiny It was fore- 
doomed, a little procession to the banquet of death ; and, in a 
few minutes, the passing of Charles Stuart from, as he said, 
“ a corruptible to an incorruptible crown,’ invested the Palace 
of Whitehall with an historic interest its architect could never 
have dreamt of. Jones himself did not long survive the 
master to whose pleasures, in his happier days, the genius of 
the artist had so often lent additional attractions , for at 
Somerset House, at the good old age of eighty years, this 
wonderful designer of pageants and palaces, of masques and 
markets, of temples and villas, this bright morning star of the 
English Renaissance entered into the rest he had so nobly 
earned. | : 

During the years of the Commonwealth architecture may be 
said to have been simply a blank, though Carter and Webb, pupils 
of Jones, carried on the tradition in a tentative fashion. Webb 
was Jones’s nephew, and married his only daughter. Ile seems 
also to have been heir to his practice, as we find him carrying 
out Amesbury House, in Wiltshire, and the east side of the 
court of Greenwich Hospital, both of which are said to have 
been from Jones’s designs, but this is more than doubtful. 

If things architectural were in doleful state during the 
Protectorate, it was not long after the Restoration till they 
were woke up in tremendous fashion by the Great Fire in 1666. 
Something like 400 streets, 13,000 houses, numerous churches, 
and old St. Paul’s Cathedral were reduced to ashes in three 
days and nights. Most of the houses were built of wood ; it 
was a dry season, a strong east wind was blowing at the time, 
with the result that by the time the fire was subdued London of 
the Middle Ages had practically ceased to exist. The English 
Renaissance had indeed received its baptism of fire, and its 
second greatest architect the most splendid opportunity that 
fortune could bestow. 

Sir Christopher Wren—a gentleman by birth, a scholar by 
education, and an architect and astronomer by profession—had 
already designed the Sheldonian Theatre—a most successful 
work—at Oxford, and had been engaged in various projects for 
the restoration of old St. Paul’s, when the fire settled the ques- 
tion for good and all. Wren had gone abroad to study, and 
was in Paris at thetime. From there he hurried home to take 
his place as the foremost architect of his time, and one of 
the greatest figures in the history of English art. With the 
grasp of a statesman and the skill of an engineer, his first work 
was a plan for the rebuilding of the city ; to our everlasting 
regret it was never carried out. Recent so-called im- 
provements, viewed in the light of this masterly arrange- 
ment of streets and squares, sink into utter insignificance. 
London missed the go!den opportunity of becoming one 
of the handsomest and most convenient cities in the world, 
and Wren received his first disappointment. But if he was 
not permitted to lay out its streets, he could at least do 
something for the buildings that should adorn them, and for his 
many monuments we have but to look around us. From this 
time onward till the close of the century the number and im- 
portance of the works which he designed and carried out is 
simply amazing. In London, in Oxford, in Cambridge, in Eton, 
in Hampton Court, in Greenwich, in town and in country, he 
seems to have been almost ubiquitous ; he went everywhere, he 
did everything. In capacity for work and facility of accom- 
plishment he was an English Michel Angelo. Like his great 
prototype, his life was as long as it was busy. At thirty years 
of age we find him on a commission for the repair of old St. 
Paul’s; forty-eight years afterwards the last stone of the 
Jantern over the dome of the new cathedral was laid by his son 
in his presence. Time would fail me to attempt even a brief 
résumé of the many works which go to make up his marvellous 
record, If not at all times a mighty artist, such as Jones, his 
constructive powers weré equalled only by the fertility of his 
invention ; and it will never cease to be a matter for congratu- 
Jation that a man of his genius should have been available at 
such a crisis in the history of our profession. 


Mr. H. L. FLORENCE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brydon for his paper. In alluding to the drawings exhibited, 
he pointed out the national expression that had been impressed 
on the style, and contrasted the difference of treatment as seen 
both in Renaissance and Gothic here and abroad. 

Mr J: J. STEVENSON, who seconded the vote, remarked how 
much indebted they were to Mr. Brydon for bringing before them 
so admirable a collection of drawings. Whether they approved 
of the style or not, they must be delighted at the opportunity 
of seeing the great examples of that style He had for long 
taken an interest in it, but it was the first time he had seen so 
many illustrations of it brought together. They were also 
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indebted to him for calling attention to a style, which had, how- 
ever, really forced itself to the front. 

Mr. J. PENNELL, some of whose fine drawings of the old City 
halls were shown by Mr. Brydon, disclaimed possessing any 
architectural knowledge. He merely knew something of some: 
of the most beautiful buildings in the world and London, and 
had been astonished to come across this mass of beauty in 
London. 

Mr. J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS said that no two of Wren’s spires” 
and steeples were similar in design. They had heard much of 
the enormous amount of work carried out by Wren, but Wren,, 
he thought, could hardly be responsible for all that he was 
Credited with, for it was surprising to see the want of con- 
structional knowledge in certain buildings. Other persons, 
perhaps pupils of Wren, were probably the architects. 

Mr. H. LOVEGROVE asked what a Rip van Winkle would 
have thought of the change that had occurred in the last twenty- 
five or thirty years. At that time Wren’s work would have been 
thought dreadful, and a subject the consideration of whiclr 
should be avoided. And yet the remarkable change had 
occurred, and eminent architects of the day were designing on 
the lines of the old architects. For domestic work it could not 
be wondered at that Queen Anne had come into fashion, for 
the best of our architects had not succeeded in making Gothic 
a success for domestic buildings. 

Mr. H. W. Pratr said that the London County Council 
should be urged to rebuild the beautiful arcade of Burlington 
House, now languishing in Battersea Park. 

Mr. LEVERTON thought that visits might be arranged to 
some of the City halls, where there was an immense amount 
of good work not generally accessible. 

Mr. BULMER BOOTH alluded to St. Nicolas Cole Abbey, 


Knightrider Street, the first church rebuilt by Wren after the 
Fire of London. 


Mr. PAYNE observed that this was one of the most beautiful 
periods of architecture, and that the subject had been treated 


‘by a most capable lecturer. 


Mr. F. R. FARROW remarked, when he had measured the 
work from Burlington House now in Battersea Park the stones 
were all there, and also the wooden doors to the arcade. 

The PRESIDENT said the Metropolitan Board had held dis- 
cussion as to who should pay for carting away “the rubbish.” 
After alluding to the familiar names of John Thorp and the 
Smithsons, and referring to the beautiful series of mantelpieces 
in Bolsover Castle, he recalled what Mr. Jackson had once 
told them, that Wren was the first architect who supplied 
full-sized working drawings. The vote was then carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. BRYDON, in responding, expressed his thanks to those 
who had lent him the unique drawings he had shown them. 
So many had helped him that he could hardly remember them 
all—Mr. Pennell, Mr. Troup, Mr. Charles Eastlake, Mr. Searle, 
Mr. Sedding, Mr. Mallows—to one and all of whom he was. 
most indebted for their kindness. ; 

The meeting then terminated at 9.50. 


CUMNOR PLACE AND “KENILWORTH.” 


PAPER on Cumnor Place was read by Mr. Herbert J. 

Reid, F.S.A, at the last meeting of the Berkshire Archeo- 

logical and Architectural Society. Among the audience was 
Lord Coleridge. 

According to the report in the Reading Mercury, Mr. Reid 
first gave a short history of the Benedictine Abbey of Abingdon, 
to which, he said, there was every reason to believe that Cumnor 
from the very earliest times belonged. Cumnor Church was 
known to have been one out of but three spared by the Danes 


| when they ravaged the district around, and destroyed Abingdon 


in the reign of Alfred the Great. Many objects of interest to 
the archeologist were yet preserved in and about the church, 
despite recent restorations, among them being two stone coffins, 
enclosing the remains of former abbots of Abingdon, and the 
tomb of Anthony Forster. Some of the stone carvings within 
the church were of great delicacy, being remarkably fine ex- 
amples of the fourteenth-century work, in the shape of two 
corbels, the capitals of three columns, a window, and the 
portion of an arch. In the chancel were some poppy heads, 
carved upon both sides; on one was the sacred monogram 
I.H.S. upon a shield ; upon another the five stigmata, ze, the 
pierced feet, the hands, and heart of the Saviour, also a cross. 
Upon the reverses were also carved the crucificial emblems, 
viz., the ladder, spear, and reed or staff, to which was affixed a 
sponge ; there were also the hammer, pincers, and three nails. 
Upon’ the upper shield were the vestments, the crown of thorns, 
andibag of money. Mr. Reid then proceeded to speak of a curious 
epitaph now in Cumnor Church, and described Anthony Forster's 
monument, he having been buried at Cumnor in November 1572. 
Cumnor Place, Forster’s: residence, was an early fourteenth- 
century house, used as a residence by the abbots of Abingdon, 
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and also as a place of removal or sanitarium by the monks, 
particularly during the plague, or black death, which decimated 
England in the time of Edward the Third. In 1538. Cumnor 
Place was granted for life by the Crown to Thomas Pentecost, 
or Rowland, Jast Abbot of Abingdon, in commemoration of his 
having willingly surrendered the abbey and its possessions to 
the king. Rowland either died the following year or ceded 
Cumnor Place to the king, who seemed to have retained posses- 
sion of it for seven years. The house was subsequently leased 
to Anthony Forster, and it was when in his occupation that the 
tragic incident occurred which formed the concluding scene in 


Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth ”—the death of Amy Robsart, 


wife of Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester. From 
the year 1575 Cumnor seems to have fallen into decay. Pos- 
sibly the sad end of Lady Dudley might have contributed to 
this ; at all events, rumours were spread among the villagers 
that her ghost haunted the locality, and a tradition was even yet 
received by them that her spirit was so unquiet that it required 
nine persons from Oxford to lay the ghost, which they at last 
effectually did, in a pond hard by, the water in which (so says 
the legend) does not freeze even in the most severe winter. 
Neglected for nearly a hundred years, a portion of the ruined 
mansion was then converted into a malthouse, afterwards into 
labourers’ dwellings, and finally demolished in 1810 for the 
purpose of rebuilding Wytham Church. It was said, and he 
believed truly, that so great interest was excited in Cumnor 
Place by Sir Walter Scott’s novel, that the Earl of Abingdon 
was induced to drive some visitors from Wytham to see the 
ruins, forgetting that some years previously he had given orders 
for their demolition. The disappointment was felt by every- 
body, for it was said that all the world hastened to the site of 
the tragedy so graphically described by Scott, only to find that 
they were too late. The public was not then aware that its 
sympathies had been aroused by the vivid imagination and 
marvellous genius of the novelist, and that while there was just 
a substratum of fact, the greater portion of this historical novel 
had no foundation other than the great constructive power of 
the author. Mr, Reid noticed what he termed “some of Scott’s 
most glaring historical inaccuracies and anachronisms,” speaking 
at length on “ Kenilworth,” and pointing out chronological and 
other errors of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Rev. J. M. Guilding said he had to thank Mr. Reid 
for clearing the character of one of the oldest county families of 
Berkshire—the Forsters of Aldermaston. He did not admire 
the character of Leicester, who was atype of the courtier-noble 
of the Tudor age. Leicester, who was the High Steward of 
Reading, married as his second wife Letitia, a daughter of Sir 
Francis Knollys, a native of Reading. On one of the walls of 
bas ge UEEEREES, Reading, was a ragged staff of the Dudley 
amily, 

Lord Coleridge said that notwithstanding his avowed reso- 
lution to the contrary, he could not help accepting the invitation 
from his valued friend, Mr. Guilding, to attend that meeting. 
He had been rather surprised at, he was going to say, the 
gravity with which the lecturer had taken Mr. Froude, and he 
ventured to say a few words on the subject which had been so 
ably discussed by Mr. Reid. He had always regarded Mr. 
Froude as aman of very eminent and brilliant genius, possessed 
of great power, who had written a book on English history in 
the most charming style, but since Schools of History had been 
established in the two great Universities, in neither of them 
had Mr. Froude’s book been allowed to be quoted as an 
authority, and that was a conclusive proof of its character. He 
ventured to put another, and a more personal, matter to the 
lecturer, who would be conferring a great favour upon him 
(Lord Coleridge) and others if he would extend his researches 
into a more obscure corner of the novel of “Kenilworth.” 
There was an interesting passage in that novel, in which 
Tressilian, the ill-fated hero, puts up at a blacksmith’s forge. 
His horse is shod, and in the course of a great deal of conversa- 
tion he quoted this proverb, “ Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves 2” 
‘‘ What has this all to do with the shoeing of my poor nag?” 
Being interested in such matters he looked into Erasmus, Wolff- 
Hoffmann and other authorities to try’and discover the origin of 
that expression. There was an account of Iphiclus and his 
oxen, but how it became a proverb he had never been able to 
find out. When he was in the House of Commons he asked 
learned persons there if they could elucidate the matter for 
him, and he ventured to ask Mr. Gladstone (who, whatever his 
political opinions might be, must be considered a great scholar), 
also Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goschen, but neither of them could 
give him the information, and he had never been able to find 
out. If Mr. Reid could tell them where it was to be found he 
should be very much obliged to him. 

Mr. J. A. Brain said he thought he could throw a little light 
on one part of Mr. Reid’s paper. It was in connection with a 
lady who formerly lived in Reading—Mrs. Hughes, the grand- 
mother of Mr. Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom Brown's 
Schooldays.” Mrs. Hughes was the widow of the Rev.- Dr. 
Hughes, a Canon of St. Paul’s and Rector of Uffington, where 
Weyland Smith’s cave, and the blowing-stone, and other Berk- 
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shire antiquities mentioned in “ Kenilworth” were situated. 
Mrs. Hughes was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, and 
had visited at Abbotsford, and he (the speaker) had been 
informed on good authority that that lady had supplied Sir 
Walter with much of the information which was incorporated 
in the novel of “ Kenilworth.” He added that it was generally 
admitted that Sir Walter Scott never visited Berkshire. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


i the first lecture of the course of six Royal Academy 

Lectures on Roman Architecture which concluded:on the 
14th inst., Professor Aitchison contrasted the Greeks and 
Romans, gave his views of the characteristics of the Romans 


| before the second Punic war, and explained how the Roman 


civilisation was bodily taken from the Greek. He commended 
the dignity of Roman buildings, due to the colossal size and 
good proportion, their excellence of construction, their taste for 
costly materials and fine colour. He recommended to the 
students the study of Roman planning, construction, propor- 
tion, and colour. 

The lecturer, in his second, third, and fourth lectures, 
treated on those Roman therme whose remains were measured 
and drawn by Palladio in the sixteenth century. 

He began by giving an account of the discovery of all the 
drawings, but the plan of Agrippa’s by Lord Burlington, and 
the subsequent discovery of that in the possession of Tommaso 
Temanza, who published a life of Palladio in 1762; he gave 
the list of the publications relating tothe Roman therme. The 
first by Lord Burlington in 1730, containing all the plans and 
restored elevations and sections without the plan of Agrippa’s ; 
Cameron’s republication, with a text in English and French, 
and sketches of the ruins existing in his days, in 1772, and with 
the plan of the upper part of Agrippa’s ; O. Bertolli Scamozzi’s 
in 1785 in French ; Canina’s restorations of most of them with 
an Italian text ; the monograph of Agrippa’s thermz by Baron 
H. de Geymiiller, showing the lower part and some of -the 
upper, from the drawings by B. Peruzzi, and the monograph on 
the same subject by Count Nispi-Landi in 1883; and Blouet’s 
restoration of the thermz of Caracalla in 1828. He explained 
that the thermz combined schools for teaching athletic exer- 
cises, both to professionals and amateurs, exercising grounds, 
and a grand stand, with grounds, groves of trees, halls, shops 
or lodgings, as well as tanks for heating the water and an 
aqueduct to supply it, and baths for the athletes as well as 
baths for the people. He gave the areas of the central 
building of Caracalla’s thermz and those of some of the large. 
important buildings in London. 


Sq. feet 

The central building of Caracalla’s baths contains 

about . : : ‘ : 277,090": 
Houses of Parliament 242,000 
Westminster Hail 30,853) 262,8c0 . 
British Museum . s 244,310: 
Law Courts 3 » 202,731 
Natural History Museum ; é j + 154,804 
National Gallery . : . : : ' » | -65,000 
Royal Academy . ; : : 5 : » » 44,928 


He gave the translation of Lucian’s description of the baths ~ 
built by Hippias, and his own experience of the method of bathing 
in the hot baths of Cairo. Perhaps the most notable thing men- 
tioned in connection with the baths of Caracalla was the identifi- 
cation of the solar cell of AZlius Spartianus with the piscina or 
swimming-bath. The brazen latticework, which seems to have 
been flat and to have carried the roof, appears to have been 
supported on cores of wrought T-iron, as the span is about 
76 feet and the depth shallow ; it shows that the Romans in 
the third century AD. were conversant with the constructive 
use of wrought-iron, and have not left the nineteenth century 
much to boast of in that respect. An account was given of the 
oiling, strigilling, shaving, shampooing, plucking, singeing, nail 
cutting, pumiceing, and perfuming of the bathers, and a list of 
the works of sculpture found in Caracalla’s baths ; the gradual 
removal of the monolithic columns and entablatures of the tepi- 
darium of Caracalla’s therme, and of the collapse of the vaulting, 
and it was stated that the only perfect column that remains 
is the one supporting the statue of Fzs¢ice in the Piazza della 
Santa Trinita at Florence, which is a monolith of grey granite 
from the Claudian Mount in Egypt, now mounted on a pedestal, 
and with a Doric cap instead of the original composite one in 
white marble. He exhibited a plan of the Jaconicum, now 
exposed by the excavations undertaken by the Italian Govern- 
ment in the last decade, which he had measured, and gave a 
list of the servants employed in the gymnasia, the palzstra, the 
baths and grounds. A small plan of the baths by Professor 
Lanciani was exhibited, showing the parts of the basement he 
had seen excavated. 

In the fourth lecture he took the baths chronologically, and 
af.er questioning the source from which Agrippa got the plan 
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_ of his thermze, and stating Count Nispi Landi’s belief that these 
therm, including the Pantheon, were designed by Lucius 
Cocceius Auctus, the freed man, Agrippa’s architect, he mi- 
“nutely compared Agrippa’s thermz with those of Caracalla. 
‘In Nero’s thermce the main difference in features were the 
introduction of a large hall at each end of the tepidarium, the 
absence of the circular laconicum, and the substitution of an 
oblong building, with a semicircular portice in front in place of 
the laconicum ; this last feature prevailed in the thermz of 
Titus, of Trajan, and of Diocletian, while in the thermz of 
Constantine the circular laconicum again makes its appearance. 

He mentioned the rise of the academic designs for a public 
building, so prevalent in the last century and the beginning of 
this, as being due to the ruins of the thermz showing fine halls 
of various shapes to which no definite purpose could be as- 
signed, and said it destroyed the very roots of all good archi- 
tecture, the first aim of architecture being to adapt the plan 
to the requirements ; and complimented M. Paulin, the French 
architect, on his restoration of Diocletian’s baths, a photograph 
of which appeared in the journal called La Construction Moderne 
on August 28, 1886. : 

His fifth lecture was devoted to the permanent decorative 
materials used by the Romans in their buildings, and he de- 
scribed the bulk of Roman architecture, from the building of 
the Pantheon as clothed by the costly materials being cramped 
on to the brick facing. He gavea description of the marbles, 
fine stones, gold, silver, bronze, and glass; he exhibited 
specimens of some of the principal marbles used, and fragments 
of Roman glass and glass mosaic, and the whole lecture was 
illustrated by quotations from the Latin poets and writers, and 
by an annotated list of all the antique marbles with their Latin 
and Italian names, and the site of the-quarries where known. 

The sixth was wholly devoted to the solid constructions in 
brick or stone rubble and concrete, including the arches, vaults 
and domes of these materials. The various devices for saving 
time and expense were profusely illustrated with diagrams. 
An extract from a letter of M. Choisy’s was réad, elucidating 
some of the points mentioned in his invaluable books on the 
art of building amongst the Romans and Byzantines. 

The whole of the lectures were profusely illustrated with 
drawings of Roman buildings. The lecturer thanked Professor 
R. Smith and Mr, A. Graham for the loan of their drawings, 
and Messrs. Farmer & Brindley for the loan of their speci- 
mens of antique marbles. 

[The foregoing abstract is official, which will account for its 
strangeness. | 


THE PROPOSED MONUMENTAL CHAPEL, 
WESTMINSTER. 


[Hee following statement from the pen of the Dean of West- 
minster has appeared, concerning the Bill which is about 
to be introduced for the erection and maintenance of a monu- 
mental chapel in-connection with Westminster Abbey :— 

The circumstances which have suggested the proposed Bill 
are easily described. For centuries the ever-broadening stream 
of English history has flowed through the Abbey, and left its 
traces on every corner of its floor and walls. The unbroken 
record which its graves and monuments present of our national 
growth is one which has no parallel in the world; and | may 
venture to add that it has never been more prized by a steadily 
widening circle of those who speak our language than it is at 
present, But at this moment we are rapidly approaching a 
time when either some enlargement of the material structure of 
the Abbey must be effected, or this continuous record of the 
history and expansion of our country must be abruptly closed. 
A few years more, and the Abbey will remain as a memorial of 
the illustrious dead of former generations, but it will cease to 
commemorate those whom the future has in store for us, The 
visitor of to-day can pass from the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor to the resting-place of Livingstone or the statue of Lord 
Shaftesbury, from the tomb of Chaucer to the effigy of Words. 
worth, from the gravestone of Newton to that of Darwin. To 
our posterity, unless we of this generation bestir ourselves, the 
Abbey will still speak of a great past, but it will have lost half 
its mysterious charm, for it will no longer link the distant past 
with the living present.. For the memorials of the great dead 
of their own generations our descendants will have to go else- 
where, 

The fast-approaching crisis has long been foreseen. It 
engaged the attention of my lamented predecessor during the 

whole of his long tenure of office. Plan after plan has been 
suggested. The boldest of all was that of the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who had designed a building extending the whole length 
of Abingdon Street, in which there is reason to believe that the 
Prince Consort took much interest. The present scheme, of the 
special details of which I will say little, is more modest and 
ee coe. It begins with the removal at the public cost of 
sp ‘Houses which at present stand in the vicinity of Poet’s 


Corner, so as to open a view from the Palace of Westminster 
towards the Abbey and chapter-house, and to clear a space 
for the erection of a new chapel, the ‘* Monumental Chapel” of 
the Bill. 

This new chapel, as contemplated in the proposed Act, is 
intended to satisfy the conditions which many of your readers 
will feel to be essential to its adequately fulfilling the purpose 
for which it is designed. It is, if I read the clauses aright, to 
form an integral portion of the Abbey Church, in the same 
manner and to the same degree as Henry VII.’s Chapel, the 
exceeding interest of which is in no way diminished by its being 
a separate building, of another age and another style of archi- 
tecture to the church of Henry III. It is to be connected with 
the interior of the Abbey by a vestibule winding round the 
eastern exterior of the chapter-house ; a vestibule itself, it is to 
be hoped, so constructed as to form a worthy approach toa 
structure in entire harmony with the stately buildings in whose 
immediate vicinity it would stand. The proposed chapel is, if 
I read the Bill aright, not to be a mere receptacle for monu- 
ments and tombs, but to stand on precisely the same religious 
and ecclesiastical footing as the great church to which it is to 
form an accessory chapel. 

I venture, Sir, to think that, with one or two important 
modifications, the proposed plan is well calculated to promote 
the object which its framers have in view. Of rival plans the 
most feasible seems to be that of an additional cloister on the 
north side of the nave on the now disused churchyard from 
which the Abbey rises. Many, however, will feel the inade- 
quacy of any cloister in our damp and sunless climate to form ~ 
a fitting receptacle for valuable sculpture, and would hesitate 
to interfere with the impressive view of the Abbey as seen from 
the north, a sight which we owe to the exertions of our pre- 
decessors in the first half of the last century. 

My own one objection to the proposed scheme is that it 
appears to me to be somewhat needlessly ambitious, and there- 
fore needlessly destructive. It seems to contemplate the erec- 
tion of a chapel whose superficial area will equal or exceed that 
of the whole western limb of the existing church, involving 
therefore an elevation which would seriously interfere with the 
magnificent view of the Abbey towering above the surrounding 
buildings, as seen from the south. But it is open, as it seems 
to me, to a still more grave objection, as necessitating the 
practical destruction of one of the most interesting portions 
of the Abbey buildings, the Little Cloister, some of the houses 
of which are scheduled in the Bill. The objections to the 
demolition of these houses, whether based on practical or on 
archzological grounds, seem to me, I confess, to grow stronger 
on every inspection of the site or consideration of the question. 

It seems to be the one feature in the Bill which will provoke 
the entirely disinterested opposition of many whose sympathy 
and co-operation would be invaluable. 

But the scale of the proposed building is a matter of detail, 
and on all other grounds I cannot but think that the general 
proposal of the Bill will largely commend itself to those who 
will carefully consider the impossibility of transferring the 
associations of the Abbey to any other site, and the importance 
of handing on to future generations the heritage which we have 
received from our ancestors. I mean by this the privilege of 
commemorating the great men of each successive generation 
in -a spot which brings their memorials into close proximity 
with the far-reaching and unbroken memories of the whole 
history of our race. Of course, if such a privilege is of no 
value in the eyes of Englishmen, I have no more to say. The 
present Bill, or any analogous project, is waste paper, and the 
Abbey itself is merely a stately church encumbered with 
many tombs and disfigured with many monuments. But I am 
inclined to form a different estimate of the feelings and views 
of my countrymen. - In the prolonged and anxious negotiations 
which have largely occupied my attention since I entered on 
my present office, I have found that every effort to provide 
means to save the structure of the Abbey from impending 
decay has met with cordial co-operation from both sides of the 
House of Commons itself. The recent Act which has enabled 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to co-operate with us in 
making permanent provision for the preservation of so ancient 
and historic a building was due to the ready and watchful aid 
of Mr. W. H. Smith and the present Prime Minister. But I 
cannot forget the assistance and encouragement given in 
former years by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, and Mr, H. H. 
Fowler, and whatever may be the fate of the present carefully- 
considered Bill, I cannot think that the end which it has in 
view will be treated with indifference either by the general 
public or by their representatives in Parliament. 


A Site for the proposed public library at Aberdeen has 
been chosen on the north side of the Rosemount Viaduct. 
The building at present contemplated would have a frontage of 
too feet to the viaduct, would be provided with a lending 
library, a reference library, and a reading-room, and would cost, 
with furnishings, 8,600/, : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


WOS. 68 & 869,_ABBOT’S HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD. (lL. FEDDON.] 


WO. 70..PROPOSED NEW SCHOOLS, ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 


GREAT, E.C. [ASTON WEBB.) 
NO, 71_HOUSE AT CHISLEHURST. (ERNEST NEWTON.) 
JOSEPH CLARKE MEMORIAL, 
NATIONAL PROGRESS IN ART, 


HE prizes were distributed to the successful students of the 
Birmingham ‘School of Art on Tuesday evening by Mr. 
G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. 

In his address to the students, Mr. Boughton said here was 
‘a certain feeling among those interested in the matter in this 
country that the annual outcome of genius or even great talent 
was in sadly inverse proportion to the amount of money and 
effort expended on its production. This was a depressing view 
of the matter, but it was generally indulged in by those who 
had never looked all round the subject. The machine had yet 
to be invented into which you may drop so much raw art 
-material, and after a few turns gather in a given output of 
genius to gladden the hearts of a paternal government ora 
_kind-hearted municipality. The teachers of the various means 
toward the artistic end turned out their thousands of skilled 
students. He needed not to tell students they might get to 
draw—well, after the most correct formula; they might take 
gold medals for drawing (as understood by school drawing) 

eyond all others in their set. They might learn to paint the 
school study. As well as need be they might learn anatomy 
and even perspective to a high degree; be. able to pass an 
examination in the theory of colour, the analysis of pig- 
ments, the decomposition and recomposition of the spectrum 
even, and yet their youthful pilgrim feet were but at the 
-foot of the hill they had to climb before they arrived 
at the goal of art. He hoped none, not even the most timid, 
would say, “ Alas !” or “ Woe is me !” for now really the joy of 
life began if the student had a single spark of fire or even good 
tinder inhim. Ifnot, why then it was ever so much easier not to 
try to climb. Some kindly person given to a love of figures was 
good enough to analyse the component parts of a certain 
important Government art school, and he found the element 
that should represent professional art pursuit almost entirely 
absent, and the proportion of those who wished to include the 
teaching of so-called art totheir other accomplishments, as only 
5 percent. The others were learning to draw, as a help to 
their various art crafismanships or pursuits, and some merely as 
amateurs to get a little basis for their accomplishments, 
so-called. All of this was very worthy. But the same annual 
wail of wonder would arise :—“ Where is all the burst of fresh 
. yearly genius that should bloom to gladden us after all this 
outlay?” Genius always seemed so easy and natural to those 
who had never been troubled to fill the ranks. There were 
good people who annually lamented that Titians, Reynoldses, 
and Turners were not produced every year as easily as black- 
berries. They did not think to blame the universities of 
. England for the scarcity of Shakespeares and Miltons. And 
‘yet the sad thing was, and perhaps always would be, that 
-genius incarnate might be starving for very bread in touch of 
them, and they not to heed. One may say, as many did say, 
‘‘Impossible in our day. We know better—now!” But in 
“our day” the one great genius of France, Jean Francois 
‘Millet, died so poor that his friends had to subscribe to bury 
him—a man who lived as poorly and simply as the very 
peasants he painted—and then, when too late for his needs, they 
paid 7,000/. for the Azgelus for which he received originally 
6o/., and this was in France, the art baby-farm of all Europe 
and America. England had had its mistakes too of that same 
nature, and had them still perhaps, and the sad thing was with- 
out knowing wisdom from previous errors. So it was best not 
to throw stones over the way. 

Turning to the question of the relative methods of the 
English and French methods of art teaching, Mr. Boughton 
said it was, and would be, a very vexed and much-disputed 
question. As far as his own experience and observations 
went, he should say that the grand and useful and solid foun- 
dations of an art education—anatomy and perspective—were 
laid as strongly and well in England as elsewhere. But the 

art atmosphere and surroundings of France seemed to be more 
: potent'to develop the growing tree. Art was more in the air 
. there—it-was more a necessity of daily life.. One felt that if 
. he did a good thing the reward of recognition was immediate 
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and generous. Although, as a rule, the Frenchman was no 
great lover of strangers, yet if that stranger did a good thing 
(in art), he was forgiven his nationality and made a brother of. 
The French art master was often the greatest master of the 
art, and gave freely of his best. The one grand delight of a 
great French artist was to form-a school, to be looked up to, 
to be called “master.” That was fame; that was honour, 
beyond wealth and station. He taught not his own personal 
method of work, but great, undying, large art principles. First 
of all, he taught insight—to get the student first to see. To 
see the difference between the good and the commonplace, and 
then the difference between the good—merely good—and the 
better, and then to see the grand, the noble, and the immortal. 
The wicked and the vile they might or might not hate, but the 
commonplace they never forgave a taint of. There was a 
current article of faith in France, “ Bad as you like—but bad 
style, never!” The personal teaching of “style or form,” or 
any other vital art value as between the master and pupil, was 
almost a tradition of the past in Paris. The School of the 
Fine Arts, analogous in importance to our Royal Academy, had 
become freezingly select. 

Mr. Boughton next gave some interesting facts and anec- 
detes concerning the ateliers. The younger students there 
learned mostly from the more advanced, many of whom 
attended year after year even after gaining honours in the 
Salon. These workers gave the tone and stamp to the school 
they attended, and their pet tricks of art were imitated. 
Gér6me was revered as a teacher. The master of an atelier 
would rarely go there more than two mornings a week—some- 
times not more than one. Such instruction as he gave was 
about the correct drawing and proportions of the human figure; 
as to how to paint, or even how to set a palette, scarcely ever 
a word. The master tried to encourage individuality in mode 
and means of expression. The criticisms were very strict and 
severe—almost brutal. Most of the pupils now were affecting 
a style of work which went by the not over descriptive term of 
“ Impressionism,” which was about as vague as the old school 
which it opposed, and which called itself pre-Raphaelitism. 
‘¢ Impressionism” was at first meant as a protest against the 
redundant and useless detail that many put into their work, 
under the notion that it was a valuable finish. “ Finish” in 
that sense was just like overloading a story with useless detail, 
and thus weakening the impression. This new idea with a 
name to it was a very ordinary experience with those who 
worked with their eyes wide open. The painter must learn to 
grasp an object mentally—to see round it and all about it— 
before he could attempt to draw it. One of his mentors said 
to him long ago, watching him at work, “ Now, young man, I 
want you to try alittle change in your way of putting down 
hurriedly-found facts. I notice that you look at the object for 
a few seconds, and that you paint for five minutes. Just 
reverse that order. Look at your object three minutes—look 
all round and over it, compare it with its surroundings for size, 
form, and tone, and then look again to make sure, and then 
put your one touch. Don’t go messing the colour by altering 
it a dozen times.” It seemed sound advice; so he tried it, and 
found it good advice, In fact, that kind of advice that taught 
one to see with his brains as well as his eyes was the very best 
of teaching. And it applied to many things besides painting. 
By this habit of seeing through a thing searchingly one got to 
learn construction—how a thing was made, and what it was 
made for. Without this investigation of effects and causes one 
would be sketching windmills that would not turn round and 
bridges that would tumble down of their own weight, and 
thousands of other absurdities. In fact, an artist had to know 
hosts of things besides mere painting. Of course if he was a 
realist, and painted what he saw before him in a statistical, 
grim way, it was not so difficult, as he had the whole thing to 
copy from. But even then he must be on the alert, or some 
vital point would escape him. It was when one ventured into 
subject pictures—history or poetry—that one must dig and 
delve for cold hard facts, It was easy to look at such a work 
when done; but few could realise the time, trouble, and 
expense that were lavished before the very materials could be 
got together. Many artists only understood or saw the use of 
art at all, except to tell a story, express a sentiment or idea—to 
give form and colour and reality to the word-pictures of the 
historian and poet. And many other people than painters, too, 
rightly or wrongly, thought the same way. It was needless to 
tell them that such efforts did not belong to the art of painting 
at all, but more to literature ; that the mission of painting was 
only to paint the objective—to seek for subtle form, and just, 
true, fine, or noble colour; that the tectn que should be 
masterly in its knowledge and treatment ; that it had nought to 
do with the subjective, which only confuses the great painter's 
art with that of the moralist and story-teller. This theory was 
mdstly insisted on by those who have no story to tell or moral 
to point. Like other theories, there was much to be said on 
woth sides. He was for practising either of the creeds when 
the humour suited him, and for the life of him he could not 
unc erstand why others did not do the same and quit wrangling. 
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As his old mentor used to say :—‘ Don’t talk of what you 
‘want to do, or ‘don’t want to do,’ or ‘are going to do,’ but go 
and do your best, and let that talk for you” : p 

France turned out some most clever young painters, but their 
cleverness was born at home, and kept there to get the sun and 
ripen. The State, too, did something all the time to encourage 
art. Every year they purchased (for almost nothing in fact) 
great big canvases for the provincial museums. The country 
bought these for the provincial towns. The towns did very 
little. They sometimes subscribed the town funds to send some 
very clever and poor young student to study for a term or so in 
Paris ; and they were very often indeed rewarded for their 
kindness and forethought, for many of the best artists in France 
now came from some little provincial town with many warm 
wishes and a few pounds from the scant municipal money-box 
of their native place. In England, now, we differed much in 
some ways for the better, and in others for the reverse. He 
thought the teaching system here was improving every year. 
The one thing that was needed was, just that constant influence 
and sympathy between the best artists and the younger students. 
But that was growing and broadening. The constant change 
of teaching visitors at the Royal Academy schools was often 
spoken of as bewildering to the students to a great degree. It 
was said that no sooner did they learn one way to do a certain 
thing than the next month brought a new visitor, who told them 
to do just the reverse. That was only partly true. Mostly the 
visitor would find out his pupil’s bias, and forward him in his 
own way, only keeping him from going wrong, There were 
hundreds ofright ways to pursue art—as many roads led to it as 
to Rome. There were many thousands of wrong ways, and the 
roads only led to some dismal swamp. It was to keep his 
young feet on solid ground of some kind that they laboured. 
The rest must always depend on the brain back of the student’s 
eye, no matter who tried to teach him. The worst thing that 
could befall a student was to be a slavish imitator of some 
strong master. By that he would walk in chains for ever, and 
his eyes would not be his own, nor his thought, nor the soul in 
his body. His last advice was, ‘‘If you begin to suspect that, 
after all, you are not the meteoric genius you and your friends 
thought you were, try at least to be somebody, and not a 
shadow of somebody else.” 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE annual banquet prior to the opening of the Exhibition 

of the Royal Scottish Academy was given on Friday 
evening, Sir William Fettes Douglas was chairman. The 
toast “The Royal Scottish Academy” was proposed by Dr. 
Forbes White. He said that at one time the Academy was 
the only body in Scotland which had for its object the promo- 
tion of the fine arts in Scotland, and it was difficult to 
believe that it had passed through great struggles and had sur- 
vived only through the indomitable perseverance of one or two 
members, They would all agree with him that the Academy 
had redeemed the promise of its foundation and the wishes of 
its feunders. During the past two generations the Academy 
had produced a school of artists, in every department of art, of 
whom Scotland was proud, and if they could not claim to have 
been able to keep them all on their side of the Border, they at 
least knew that those who had gone forth had carried the 
name and fame of Scottish art to all parts of the country. If 
they took away from the walls of the Royal Academy the 
pictures of the Scottish contingent he thought the enthusiastic 
Scot might say with James Cassie, “ Whaur are ye?” A 
strong love of colour was a characteristic of the Scottish school 
of artists. An interesting remark had been made by a literary 
critic—Mr. Stopford Brooke—that the early Scottish poets, as 
compared with their English brethren of the same period, were 
characterised by a strong sense of colour; and the same idea 
was visible in the Scottish school of painters. He remembered 
being very much struck by a remark which was made to 
him by a distinguished honorary member of the Acad- 
emy, Josef Israels. They were walking over the moor one 
evening at Pitlochry, the sun was setting in gold behind the 
hills, and the foreground was bathed in the yellow light. 
Israels threw up his hands and said, “What glorious colour ! 
I now understand what your Scottish painters have aimed at.” 
Though during the last two generations they had been a com. 
paratively poor and struggling people, they had given to the 
world names in art of whom they were all proud, and who were 
known in the history of art. He did not wish to make any 
invidious comparisons, but he wished to ask what had Dublin 
done with its much greater assistance from Government ? 
What had it done in the production of artists compared to poor 
Scotland, with a smaller population, and certainly not a richer 
people? Or again, what had Dublin done with reference to 
what the Scottish Academy had so well done to elevate the pro- 
motion of the love of art in Scotland? In that ‘respect, he 
thought the Royal Scottish Academy deserved their greatest 


favour. He was perfectly sure that many of them round that 
table owed their first introduction to the world of art by coming 
year after year to the Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
It was quite true that there were now many exhibitions, so 
many, indeed, that they waxed wearisome ; but it was none the 
less to the credit of the Academy that they were the pioneers 
in carrying the love of art to the people. He was quite sure 
that the Royal Scottish Academy had no reason to be jealous 
of these new growths. They were in a large measure the 
outcome of her labours. He would fain hope ‘that this 
was a sign of the return to the palmy days of art as 
seen in Greece, Italy, Holland, and Spain, when each town 
of importance had its own school of painting carrying on a 
generous and stimulating rivalry with its neighbours. It might 
be said by some that this multiplication of schools was against 
the continuance of a national school, but it seemed to him that 
these schools tended to foster national art in its best idea. 
National art had no fear of such a change of circumstances. It 
would live so long as the artists of Scotland were true to them- 
selves, and so long as the love of their country, of its landscape, 
of its manners, and its history, and its poetry was embedded in 
the hearts of the people. It was perfectly true that new inter- 
preters might arise, who would not paint in the manner of their 
predecessors ; but though new conditions might arise, the 
substance would remain, for he was perfectly sure that the 
Scottish Academy would look forward with every comfort and 
satisfaction to the change that was taking place all over the 
country. At present a keen light was being thrown upon their 
universities and academies, and there was no doubt that 
changes were in the air; but he was sure they would come 
triumphantly out of it if only they gathered round them what 
was best in the literature, sciences, and art of the time. Taey 
could not expect that things would go on always as they had 
been in the past, and they must make arrangements for such 
changes as were inevitable in the manifestation of art. He was 
quite sure from the past history of the Scottish Academy they 
might look with hope to the future. 

The President, in responding, said he had listened to the 
speech of Mr. White with very great pleasure. It was not 
always that an outsider, so to speak, talked of the Academy 
with even common sense. The Academy was at one time 
alone, and had everything its own way ; now it had to compete 
and struggle with every district’ in Scotland, every town in 
England, and with the Metropolis, the attractions of which took 
away its own members. The remark which fell from the pro- 
poser of the toast to the effect that artists were very like poets 
in their close observation of nature had often been made, and 
was extremely true. He maintained, however, in reply to Mr.. 
White, that Scotland was not poor, but in many respects was 
quite as rich as England, and in the matter of ships especially 
a great deal richer. Mr. White had also mentioned something 
about rivalry with its neighbours. He did not know there was 
any rivalry except between Glasgow and Edinburgh. What- 
ever view the Glasgow people might take of the matter, he was 
quite sure in Edinburgh—if they had any rivalry at all-—it was 
of the most kindly spirit. If at any time they had not done as 
much justice to the Glasgow artists as would ke desired it was 
really because, to tell the truth, they must look after them- 
selves. Glasgow had its own Exhibition, they had theirs, 
and he presumed they must attend to the local men before 
outsiders. That was the only explanation he could give them. 
He really did not think it required an explanation. It seemed to 
him that very few people could understand the real position of the 
Academy. They vaguely thought they had heard of it under the 
name of the Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, 
of which any one might become a member by paying a guinea. 
If this was stated in company, some one, probably, was able to 
correct the statement, only to flounder more deeply, by de- 
claring that it was the same as the Board of Manufactures, 
adding that it had schools in the Royal Institution, which his 
daughters attended, and so on. Hewas told that ata public dinner 
not long ago the author of ‘‘ John Strathesk” said, although 
they could not all be LL.D.’s, they might at least become 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy. He (the President) 
could assure “ John Strathesk” he had a thousand times better 
chances of becoming an LL.D. than of being elected a member 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. Perhaps, however, he had 
spoken in connection with the rumours spread in the halfpenny 
papers and other non-accredited vehicles of what was called 
information about the so-called reform of the Academy. As far 
as he could make out, the so-called reform was to consist of 
such an extension of the Academy membership as to admit all 
cla‘m ints who in their own estimation were worthy of the dis- 
tinction ; but conventional distinction wis valued because of its 
rarity, or the difficulty experienced in getting it. A number of 
years ‘ago the late Sir David Brewster, Foreign Associate of 
the French Institute, had a proof submitted to him of 
an engraving from his portrait, the incription thereon 
being, “Sir David Brewster, Corresponding Member of the 
French Institute.” He was very angry, and said, “ That’s. 
not the thing at a'l. Ther’s hundreds of these fellows. 
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There are only eight of us.” Now, why did Brewster prize 
his Foreign Associateship above the corresponding member- 
ship? Obviously because from its rarity it was a much greater 
distinction. And if there were in the Academy hundreds of “ us 
fellows,” the practical advantages would nearly cease and the 
distinction become nil. Pitt said they could prove anything by 
analogy. He would not attempt it, but venture an illustration. 
They all knew that a glass of whisky and a glass of water made 
very good grog, but if they added a bucketful of the element 
nobody would care to drink it. Even if they added moderately 
to their numbers the pressure from without would be but little 


relaxed, and the residuaries would clamour as loudly as ever. | 
But the fact was that around every society which had acquired | 


property or position, and the entrance to which was difficult, 
there would always be found crowds who desired to reap where 
they had not sown, with hungry hands stretched out to clutch 
the coveted loaves and fishes—loaves they had not baked and 
fishes they had not caught. If they were to make any changes 
at all—and changes would probably be made—they would 
originate within the Academy itself, totally uninfluenced by 
clamour beyond its walls. They might fairly say so, and fairly 
so act, because they lay under no obligations to Government or 
the public. They had no State aid, and never had, as, indeed, 
their critics could easily discover if they took the trouble to 
investigate. Their royal charter had no serious value ; it gave 
them no privilege ; and although it might have been useful long 
ago in keeping members together, now it was but a name and 
nothing more. 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL BOARD. 


T will be seen from an advertisement that the Leeds School 
Board seek applications for the office of architect, who is 
in return for a salary of 300/. a year to give his whole time to 
the service of the Board. This arrangement is in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Sites and Buildings Committee. 
The subject was considered at the last meeting of the Board. 
Mr. Fawcett said it was not a new departure. The first Board 
elected in Leeds appointed an architect, and this gentleman, 
with the exception of a short interval, continued his services up 
till about the year 1886. Since that time the architectural 
work of the Board had been given out; and though this 
arrangement was a good one so far as it went, yet he believed 
the time had come when they should once more have an archi- 
tect in their own service, able to do their work, and subject to 
the direct control of the Sites and Buildings Committee. 

Canon Wood questioned whether they would be able to get 
a qualified and capable man for the salary which was proposed. 

Provost Browne objected strongly to the creation of another 
salaried office. He had no doubt there was a time when it was 
economical and desirable that the Board should have a per- 
manent architect, but he could not understand the necessity for 
having one now. He objected, too, to tie the hands of their 
successors. 

Mr. Cockburn supported the resolution upon the ground of 
economy. There would be much work for an architect to do 
with regard to alterations in existing schools, and in preparing 
plans, &c., for the new buildings. The increase in the popula- 
tion of Leeds demanded that school places should be found for 
about 1,000 children every year. 

Provost Browne moved that the appointment be only made 
for three years ; but it was pointed out that in the agreement 
engaging the architect there would be a clause dealing with the 
question of notice. : 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


N Monday evening Mr. David Thomson, I.A, read a paper 
before the Architectural Section of the Philosophical So- 

ciety of Glasgow on ‘‘Some Developments in Modern Archi- 
tecture.” Mr. James Thomson, F'R.I.B.A., presided. The 
lecturer said that the increased opportunities of studying art 
and acquiring facility in the delineation of ornament, which 
had resulted from the establishment of schools of art, had given 
freedom and grace to the draughtsmanship of to-day which 
thirty years ago was rarely met with. Though the public taste 
might not yet have become so refined as all would wish, yet 
there was good cause for being well satisfied with the progress 
that had been made in all departments of the fine arts. There 
was a greater readiness on the part of the public to adopt 
designs of a more highly enriched character than formerly. 
He pointed out how while some architects endeavoured to 
amalgamate what they borrowed with their own artistic thoughts 
and feelings, others set themselves to resuscitate the antiquated 
ideals of past ages, and a third class devoted themselves to the 


compilation of masses of architectural detail grouped in such | 


a way as to present to the eye a rich conglomeration of 
parts of picturesque outline and grouping, with bold dashing 
lights and shadows thrown in at random. In pleasing contrast 


~Solomon’s gifts. 


with such mistaken people, he said, a small but highly gifted 
section of the profess:on were striving to graft upon the. bold 
picturesque qualities of Gothic art the beauty and the delicacy 
of Classic enrichment, and there was good reason to expect 
that with the still more extended knowledge of art, and with the 
increasing facility in drawing and design, some new develop- 
ment of architectural style might gain a permanent ascendency 
with the highly cultivated classes, and in time emerge in a style 
of a truly national character—a style understood and appre- 
ciated by the whole people, and one in which all the arts and 
crafts would find fitting expression. Mr. Thomas Gildard said 
that the tendency of the Victorian era was towards iron and 
plate-glass, while not a good thing in the city was allowed 
to remain, or was not spoilt with alterations. On the motion 
of Mr. A. L. Miller, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
lecturer, and the proceedings terminated. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART.* 


i the present day many men, alas, appear to see no incon- 

sistency in dwelling in “ palaces of cedar” whilst pretend- 
ing to worship in the barest of barns. We all know that King 
David was not found worthy to carry out his grand idea, but 
that his son King Solomon afterwards did so, 1015 B.c. The 
unworthiness of King David brings solemn thoughts to one’s 
mind ; how few there are who think of the great honour and 
dignity of church building, in itself an act of worship, if rightly 
entered upon. ‘To build a palace for an earthly monarch would 
be looked upon by any architect as a great honour ; how much 
greater, therefore, to be called upon to provide a habitation for 
the King of Kings! Yet in spite of this we find, in this most 
ealightened nineteenth century, a church architect not ashamed 
to forget his Christianity and prostitute his talents to the 
building of a Jewish synagogue; and we find, also, professing 
churchmen .employing schismatics and heretics to design 
churches. This will perhaps be-considered a divergence from 
my subject, but I am speaking to-night as a Churchman. To 
be successful, an architect must put his very soul into his 
work, for true church architecture is a great teaching power. 
Who is there who has not felt on entering some of our glorious 
minsters his soul elevated and reverence forced upon him, it 
may be even in spite of himself—the feeling that the place 
whereon he stands is holy ground ? 

To return, however, to King Solomon’s temple ; how few 
of us have ever attempted to realise its grandeur. It is true 
that its detail must ever remain a matter of conjecture, 
although its proportions and much other information are given 
us in Holy Writ, and in the ‘Antiquities of the Jews” 
by Josephus. King David collected great treasures of gold, 
silver, iron, cedar, marble, onyx, “and all manner of glistering 
stones of divers colours, and all manner of precious stones,” 
and gave beside this, of his own proper goods, 3,000 talents of 
gold, and 7,000 talents of silver. We do not find the value of the 
treasures prepared by King David, but Josephus mentions “a 
large quantity of gold,” and 100,000 talents of silver; and we 
read in the Book of Chronicles that the princes and fathers of 
the children of Israel gave 5,000 talents of gold and 10,000 
drachms, 10,000 talents of silver, 18,000 of brass, and 100,000 
of iron, and that if any one had a precious stone he brought it. 
The value of the gold and silver alone would be more than 
fifty millions of our money, without adding anything for King 
Of the workmen employed, we read that 
30,000 labourers were engaged in cutting cedar, 70,000 in car- 
rying materials, and 80,000 in cutting stone, and over this great 
army of workmen were 3,600 rulers. The temple seems to have 
been built of polished stones, and to have been lined through- 
out with cedar, overlaid with plates of wrought and sculptured 
gold, ‘‘so that the whole temple shined and dazzled the eyes of 
such as entered, by the splendour of the gold that was on every 
side of them” Of the various sacred vessels, Josephus men- 
tions 20,000 vials and cups of gold, 40,000 of silver, and 10,000 
candlesticks. The king made, also, 80,000 pouring vessels, and 
100,000 golden vials, and twice as many of silver; of 
golden dishes for the offering of fine flour on the altar there 
were 80,000, and twice as many of silver; of large basons, 
also, wherein they mixed fine flour with oil, 60,000 of 
gold and twice as many of silver; of the measures which 
Moses called the Hin and the Assaron, there were 20,000 of 
gold and twice as many of silver ; the golden censers in which 
they carried the incense to the altar were 20,000, the other 
censers were 59,000. The sacerdotal garments which belonged 
to the high priest, with the long robes, and the oracle, and the 
precious stones, were 1,000. He also made 10,000 sacerdotal 
garments of fine linen with purple girdles for every priest, and 
200,000 trumpets, also 209,090 garments of fine linen for the 


* From a paper read at the meeting of the Society of Architects on 
Tuesday, the 12th inst., by Mr. Efugh Roumieu Gough, on ‘The 
Progress and Prospects of Ecclesiastical Art in England.” 
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singers ; and of psalteries and harps, 40,000 ; such, at least, is 
the list given by Josephus. Of this magnificent temple I have 
said enough, I hope, to induce some who know but little about 
it, perhaps, beyond Hiram’s famous pillars of brass, Jachin, to 
establish, and Boaz, in strength, to make a further study of it. 

I now come to the days of the early Christian Church : first, 
the worship in the upper or guest chamber, where we see the 
best room the house contained converted into a chapel or 
oratory, and so at first it continued, as we find in Rome, whilst 
St. Peter and St. Paul were preaching the faith, mention 1s 
made of “The church which is in the house of Priscilla and 
Aquila,” that is, the place where those early Christians met to 
celebrate the Divine mysteries. Soon, however, persecution 
began, and we must follow the early Christians into the 
catacombs and caves and hiding-places, which, for the time 
being, became their temples, and in them we find the vision of 
St. John fulfilled on earth. The tomb of the saint became the 
Christian altar. It is worthy of remark that these early and 
secret temples in the galleries of the catacombs were adorned 
with distinctly Christian frescoes, so that even in these troublous 
times an attempt, rude though it was, was made to beautify the 
sanctuary ; yet some tell us in the present day that pictures in 
churches are idolatrous, and contrary to the purity of the early 
Church. 

I have thus far endeavoured to call to your minds the earliest 
days of Christian worship, for during the first three centuries of 
our era, persecution, with slight intervals of comparative rest, 
raged fiercely, reaching its climax in the reign of Diocletian 
early in the fourth century, when edicts were published in every 
province that the churches were to be destroyed, and refusal to 
worship the pagan gods became a crime punishable with death. 
Before the time of Constantine we must look chiefly to those 
galleries and caverns cut in the volcanic tufa for the places of 
worship of the early Christians, in which so many martyrs 
found their resting-place. To enter upon a description of these 
catacombs would be far beyond the scope of my paper, and I 
must therefore pass on to the next forms of ecclesiastical build- 
ings of which we have any definite information, for of whatever 
may have been built before the time of Diocletian we have but 
the scantiest record. We now come to two distinct types of 
building, the one of which has influenced the Western branch 
of the Church, and the other the Eastern. Of the latter I need 
say little here, as, with. the exception of our few “round 
churches,” its form has rarely found favour with, or been 
adopted by us; I mean that style adopted by Constantine, 
probably as a new departure, and as something distinct from 
other than usual forms of building, namely, that of covering 
over a vast space with a huge vault or dome, and often with 
several lesser domes or half-domes in addition, or building on 
the plan of the Greek cross with a grand dome at the inter- 
section. I refer to such churches as those of St. Sophia, or the 
Holy Wisdom, and of St. Sergius at Constantinople, and 
St. Vitale at Ravenna, a type which prevails in the Eastern 
Church to the present day. The other type to which I would 
refer as having had a lasting influence on our own, the Western 
branch of the Catholic Church, is the Roman Basilica. These 
buildings, which were used as law courts, and for the transac- 
tion of general business, had not been used for pagan rites, and 
probably from this cause and from the fact of their form being 
so admirably adapted to the purposes required, found favour in 
the eyes of Christians. I need hardly remind you that their 
form was that of a parallelogram, with an apse at one end, 
sometimes at both, and very frequently aisles or double aisles 
on each side, formed with one or two rows of columns, and 
sometimes a pronaos or narthex at the end opposite the apse. 
The bishop and priests occupied the apse, immediately in front 
of the chord of which stood the altar, beyond which, on either 
side, were found places for the deacons, and further down the 
body of the church the laity were accommodated, the men on 
the south and the women on the north side. If there were a 
narthex, that was the place for catechumens and penitents. I 
would here observe that although the form of the basilica so 
commended itself to the early Christians, they did not as a 
rule use the old buildings, but merely adopted the type, an ex- 
ception to which rule is however to be found at Tréves, where 
what was once undoubtedly a secular basilica is now a Christian 
church. Brixworth is probably another example. This type 
has prevailed in the Western branch of the Church to the 
present time, with one important alteration which took place in 
England towards the close of the Anglo-Norman period, when 
the apse generally gave way to the square-ended and length- 
ened sanctuary. So far, my remarks have been merely intro- 
ductory, and I feel that it is time I came to ecclesiastical art in 
England. That Christianity found its way into our own land at 
avery early period is certain, but whether we received the 
Faith directly from the great apostle St. Paul, as we would fain 
believe, and who St. Clement, his friend, says “travelled 
to the furthest limits of the West,” which should certainly 
include Britain, or from Claudia, the daughter of Caradoc 

called by the Romans, Caractacus, and who, according to 
Martial, the Roman historian, was married to Pudens, the 


son of a Roman senator, most probably the same Claudia 
mentioned in St. Paul’s second epistle to -Timothy; or from 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, as the Arthurian legends would lead 
us to suppose, I shall not attempt to enter into now. It is 
sufficient to state, that at the Council of Arles, held A D. 314, 
three British bishops at least were present, namely, Restitutus 
of London, Eborius of York and Adelphius, bishop of another 
civitate colonize, supposed by some to have been Caerleon on 
Usk, and by others Lincoln. Geoffrey of Monmouth says that 
these three were metropolitans, who were assisted by no less 
than twenty-eight other suffragan bishops. We know also that 
a few years later another great council was held, A.D. 325, at 
Niczea, and that to this a Bishop of London was summoned 
(probably all our bishops were), and we may reasonably suppose 
that some at least assisted in compiling that grand confession 
of the faith, known as the Nicene Creed. It is certain, there- 
fore, that Christianity must have been introduced here at a 
very early period, and that the bishops I have named had 
cathedrals of some sort, at and before that period, seems 
equally certain. Lucius, King of Britain, is said. by many 
ancient writers to have founded the cathedral church of St. 
Peter at Winchester (formerly Kaergwent, AD. 164). This was 
destroyed during the persecution under Diocletian, but rebuilt 
A.D. 293, and then dedicated to St. Amphibalus, but it after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Saxons and became a heathen 
temple, until rebuilt and rededicated to the Holy Trinity shortly 
after Augustine’s time. The see of London, according to Bede, 
Dugdale, and other writers, was founded also by Lucius in or 
about the year 185 A.D, and for Westminster and Llandaff the 
same early date is claimed. Of other very early foundations 
may be mentioned Glastonbury, St. Martin, Canterbury, St. — 
Mary in Dover Castle, another in Castle Rising, a church at 
South Elmham, near Bungay, the -Reculver, Brixworth, 
Verulam, Sompting, Barnack, St. Benet’s, Cambridge, Earl's 
Barton, and Deerhurst. St. Peter’s-upon-Cornhill, and St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, show also some claims to be counted 
amongst the earliest churches founded in London. 

The early history of Christianity in this country is, however, 
involved in great obscurity. After the Romans abandoned the 
occupation of our land fresh troubles befell the Church, The 
invasion of the Picts and Scots caused the Britons to seek aid 
from the Saxons, a ferocious, perfidious, and ignorant race of 
idolators, who after they had succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in the northern part of the island, turned upon the 
Britons themselves, and after a series of wars, lasting about one 
hundred years, the Britons were driven into Wales and Corn- 
wall, their priests slain at their altars and their churches 
destroyed ; or worse still, taken over for the hideous rites of ~ 
the pagan worship, till all traces of the true faith must have 
well-nigh disappeared from the land, except in the western 
portion—that is to say, Wales, Cornwall, and Devonshire, 
where the Church certainly continued to flourish. We now 
come to a very important place in the history of the Church. 

In the year 597, Pope Gregory I, on the marriage of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, with Bertha, a Christian princess, 
daughter of Charibert, King of Paris, sent Augustine, a Bene- 
dictine monk, prior of St. Andrew’s at Rome, with some forty 
learned companions, some Italians and some Gauls, to convert 
the pagans. The King received them favourably, and on the 
feast of Pentecost in the same year became a Christian, and 
we read that on the following Christmas more than to,000 of 
his followers were baptised. I cannot attempt to follow the 
Church through her trials and difficulties in the succeeding 
four centuries. Religious houses and churches grew and multi- 
plied in all parts of the land, and in spite of the devastations 
of the Danes, she held her own. Between the time of 
Augustine and the arrival of William of Normandy, whom I 
would as soon call “conqueror” as I would the other William 
of Dutch origin, the Church of England produced some great 
saints, whose memories will be perpetuated so long as the 
world lasts; it also produced very many ecclesiastical build. 
ings, and to this fact I wish to draw very special attention, for 
there is a false and widespread opinion that before the arrival 
of William we were barbarians possessing nothing worthy of 
the name of architecture, and that whatever we did then 
possess in the way of ecclesiastical buildings were at once 
pulled down as unworthy of their sacred uses and rebuilt, 
and that wherever we find any ecclesiastical building of 
earlier date than the twelfth century, we must at once 
ascribe to it a Norman origin, and call it ‘ Norman.” 
Now let us look at some of the ecclesiastical buildings 
which we possessed before the arrival of William, and 
then ask ourselves whether these were all destroyed? Is 
it not more likely that they were, in the course of time, 
enlarged and improved, just as we endeavour todo now? We 
hear of the rude and primitive methods of building in the 
Anglo-Saxon era, but if we trouble to examine into some of 
their beautifully illuminated missals aid other works, to be 
found in the Bodleian Library, the British Museum and other 
collections—as, for instance, the Bened ctional of St. Ethelwold 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s possessioa—we find therein just 
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such columns, caps and bases, arches, and decorative work, as 
we are in the habit of calling Norman, and attributing, too 
much as a matter of course, to a period later than 1066. Let 
us, therefore, adopt a more reasonable nomenclature here, as 
on the Continent, and use the term “‘ Romanesque,” as at once 
distinctive of the origin, without in any way falsifying the date. 
If any further argument in favour of my contention be neces- 
sary, let me refer you to the pages of the “ Domesday Survey,” 
where we find one entry after another, stating “there is a church 
here.” I say it is the height of absurdity to suppose that a tithe 
of these were pulled down and rebuilt, or created by William 
and his followers, and that within the space of some fifty years, 
for the churches could then be counted by thousands. To give 
a list of all would be far beyond the scope of my paper; but I 
must mention some of the principal religious houses and 
churches—besides those few I have alluded to as probably 
existing in the time of the Roman occupation—which we know 
to have been founded prior to the Norman era, as, for instance, 
those of St. Albans (about 320), Llandaff (500), St. David’s 
(540), Ely (506), Bangor (516), St. Asaph (560), Canterbury 
(600), Rochester (604), St. Paul’s, London (610), Westminster 
(616), Lincoln (628), York (633), Lindisfarn (635), St. Edmunds- 
bury (633), Gateside Abbey, Durham (653), Lastingham (648), 
Medehamstede (now Peterborough). (655), Lichfield (656), 
Jarrow (666), Chertsey (about 666), Barking (about 666), Hex- 
ham, Ripon (677), Bath (676), Wenlock. (680), Chester (689), 
Orford (700), Tynemouth (700), Wells (766), Beverley (711), 
Croyland (716), Selsey (711), Tewkesbury (715), Wimborne 
(718), Malmesbury (642), Southwell (630), Gloucester (710), 
Winchcombe (787), University College, Oxford (872), Rumsey 
Abbey, Hunts (969), Tavistock (961), Thorney (972), Romsey, 
Hants (972), West Malling (944), Hyde (904), Witham Priory 
(913), Buckfast (915), Ewenny (970), Middleton Abbey (938), 
St. German’s, Cornwall (937), Wolverhampton (996), Be ‘ford 
Priory (about rooo), St. Frideswides, Oxford (about 1004), Eyn- 
sham (1005), Mont St. Michael, Cornwall (1030), Coventry 
Priory (1043), Shrewsbury (1033), Christ Church, Hants (1060), 
Ottery (1060), Waltham (1062), Exeter (1064), Worcester 
(1055), St. Ives, Hunts (1oo1), Cerne Abbey, Dorset (987), 
Abbotsbury, Dorset (1026), Spalding (1052), Westminster 
(1050-1065), &c., &c. In fact, the number is so great that it is 
difficult to make a selection, and I have necessarily omitted 
many very important foundations, many, no doubt, of greater 
note than some of those I have given. 

In the Anglo-Norman era (1066-1154) many of these build- 
ings were, undoubtedly, altered, enlarged, or reconstructed, and 
others founded ; amongst which may be mentioned Canterbury, 
York, London, Winchester, Rochester, Lincoln, Durham, 
Worcester, Hereford, Chester, Norwich, Salisbury, Ely, Eve- 
sham, St. Edmundsbury, and many others of more or less 
importance. ; 

There is a great deal of what I may term barbaric splendour 
in the work of this period, and something very noble in the 
massive proportions and rude ornamentation which prevailed, 
but it is lacking in the scientific distribution of weight and 
beauty of proportion, as also in the grace and simplicity of the 
next period which I shall have to consider, namely, that which 
is known as Early English, or First Pointed. I shall pass over 
the Transition period (1140-1200), as this is but the blending 
of two styles ; a period very aptly described by the late Edmund 
Sharpe as “the tomb of the Romanesque and the cradle of the 
Gothic,” and come at once to the Early Pointed, which fol- 
lowed the Romanesque and continued in vogue till about 1272 ; 
and I do so without offering any opinion as to the derivation of 
the Gothic arch, whether the same may have had its origin in 
the interlacing of semicircular arches, that favourite form of 
decoration in Romanesque work, or from the difficulties expe- 
rienced in round-arched vaulting, or from any of the far- 
fetched fancies, such as the form of a leaf or the meeting of 
overhanging branches of trees (all of which have had their 
advocates), or from any o her cause. It would be unprofitable 
to inquire, as the solution of the question is utterly impossible. 
Probably, like many other good ideas, it originated in an 
attempt to meet some difficulty. Difficulties of construction and 
of site, the use of new materials, or the providing for new re- 
quirements, should be the architect’s opportunity, for it is in 
solving such problems that original ideas occur, and it is out of 
such alone that any new style can legitimately be developed. 
Although the period of the transition is usually dated from 
1140 to 1190 or 1200, we find that in the church of 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, founded by Rahere in 1123, the 
pointed arch was introduced on the north and south sides of 
the tower, whereas the round arch was used on the east and 
west sides, but as the tower was oblong on plan, the only way 
to make the arches range with each other in height was to put 
pointed ones in the narrower sides. There are many other 
similar examples of a pointed arch being introduced, where 
space wonld not allow of a semicircular one of the same height 
being used 

Most of the buildings I have as yet spoken of we owe to 
the Benedictine or the Cluniac Orders. The latter grew out 
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of the former, and was founded a.p. 890. The Cluniacenses | 
were the great ritualists of the period, and their worship and 
buildings were distinguished for their pomp and grandeur. 
In the year 1098 the order of the Cistercians was founded as 
a protest against the carelessness on the one hand, and the ~ 
extravagance on the other, of the Benedictine and Cluniac . 
orders. The Cistercians sought to observe more strictly the ) 
rule of St. Benedict, and aimed at simplicity and dignity rather 
than ornateness and extravagance. By their rule they were 
forbidden to have pictures, carving or sculpture (except the 
crucifix), in their churches, They have been called the Puritans 
of their day, but the comparison is not a just one. »True 
reformers they were, but their reform consisted in building up 
new churches, not in destroying old ones. I believe that to 
the restrictions imposed upon them by their rule, we owe: far 
more than is commonly supposed. They could not be very 
lavish in ornamentation, and probably this led them to study 
the beauty of proportion ; but however this may be, I venture 
to assert that nothing the world has ever produced can be said 
to exceed the marvellous beauty of proportion, or the simplicity 
and refinemént of the details of the many noble buildings 
which they have bequeathed to us. True, these monks of old 
seem to have chafed somewhat under the restrictions placed 
upon them, and to have endeavoured, in a’harmless and ™ 
innocent way, to evade the strictness of their rule, as we find 
that in many cases the sections of their mouldings bear a close 
resemblance to the outline of the human face, an attempt which 
is further developed in many of their label stops, which we call 
“ masks,” for a similar reason. To the Benedictines we must 
always be grateful, as to them we owe most of our cathedrals, 
and a vast number of splendid abbeys and churches. The ° 
Cistercian order met with much favour, and spread so rapidly © 
that at the end of fifty years it numbered 500 houses, and in the 
next half century 1800, which in the course of time was - 
increased to as many as 10,000. Furness (1127) and Waverley 
(1128) were the first which they established in England, and 
these were speedily followed by Rievaulx (1132), Fountains ° 
(1132), Tintern (1131), Quarre (1132), Cumbermere (1133), 
Byland (1134), Buildwas (1135), Ford (1138), Buckfast, Meaux 
(1136), Newminster (1138), Kirkstead (1139), Jervaux (1145), 
Stratford (1135),' Kirkstall (1147), Roche (1147), Beaulieu 
(1204), Newnham (1241), and a vast number of others. - 
Amongst the great works carried out between the Anglo- ; 
Norman and the close of the early English periods may be 
mentioned the nave of Ely (1174), the choir, Trinity Chapel, 
and Becket’s crown at Canterbury (1175-1184), the nave and 
transept of Lincoln, nave of Peterborough (1177-1193), the 
Galilee of Durham (1180), Glastonbury Abbey (1180), the nave 
of St. David’s Cathedral, the circular portion of the Temple 
Church, London (1185), the lady chapel of Winchester (1202), 
the choir and other parts of Worcester (1224), Salisbury.(1220- 
1260), the south transept of York (1227), nave and choir of 
Lichfield (1235), the presbytery of Ely, nave of Wells (1206- 
1242) and the choir (1239), the choir of Rochester (1240), nave 
and nine altars, Durham (1242-1290), Westminster Abbey 
(the body of the church) commenced to be rebuilt (1245), north 
aisle of Croyland (1247), Ottery St. Mary (1247), north transept, : 
York (1260), the choir of St. Albans (about 1260), St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York (1270), St. Mary, Overie (1207-1243), besides an 
immense number of other abbeys, priories, and parish churches, © 
to be counted by thousands. This was, indeed, an age when 
progress was being made in ecclesiastical art, as was also that > 
which succeeded it, and in which a further development took - 
place, namely, the introduction, or rather the advance of 
tracery, which as yet was in its infancy, with a greater 
elaboration of detail and more profuse ornamentation, which has 
led to the term “‘ Decorated” being applied to the architecture of 
the second or middle pointed period of Gothic work, which pre- 
vailed from towards the end of the thirteenth century (1272) to 
the close of the reign of Edward III. (1377). This period was a 
very fruitful one for ecclesiastical art, and has left us verv many 
most beautiful buildings, by some considered to be the finest of 
all Gothic work. This is, of course, purely a matter of taste, 
but for my own part, much as I admire their richness, I do not 
think they can be compared to the grace and dignity and the 
subtle refinement of the buildings of the preceding period. To 
name some of the principal ones will suffice to show the activity 
of the Church, and the progress of art at the time; but here 
again the difficulty of selection amongst so many examples is 
great, and in naming those best known to myself I shall pro- 
bably omit some of greater importance. The following will, 
however, call to your minds some of the great achievements of 
art, namely, the eastern portion of Croyland, Tintern Abbey 
church (1287), the choir, transepts, and altar-screen of Exeter, 
St. Mary Redcliffe (1292), 
cloisters of Norwich (1297), lady chapel and spire of Lichfield, 
the central tower of Lincoln (1306), and the choir and transepts 
rebuilt (1324), Studley Priory Church (1308), south aisle of 
Gloucester (1320), nave, tower and transepts of Bristol (1320- 
1360), lady chapel, Ely (1321), Boston Church (1309-1360), 
Walsingham’s octagon and lantern tower, Ely (1328), St. 
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Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster (1330-1377), choir of Ripon 
(1331), the spire of Salisbury (1331), and of Chichester (1337), 
part of the nave of Beverley (1340), the spire of Norwich (1361), 
choir of York (1361), and central tower (1372), choir of Carlisle 
(1363 to 1397), south-west tower of Wells (1366), cloisters and 
chapter-house of Worcester (1372), Lambeth Palace chapel 
(1374), and others far too numerous to mention. — 

I now come to the third great period of Gothic art, com- 
mencing with the reign of Richard II. (1377), and extending to 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, which we usually 
designate as the “ Perpendicular,” or third or late pointed, and 
sometimes as Florid Gothic (or Gothic run to seed, as one 
modern writer not inaptly calls it), a period in which the Church 
continued to make active progress for awhile, unt 
which I shall have to speak hereafter well-nigh overthrew 
religion and art altogether. Of the progress made, such build- 
ings as the following bear ample witness, namely the west 
end of Gloucester (1377), the cloisters and altar-screen of 
Durham (1380-81), nave of Winchester (1 390), Skirlaugh 
Chapel (1388-1404), nave, cloisters, and part of chapter- 
house, Canterbury (t400), west towers of York (1402), north- 
west tower of Wells (1415), nave of Croyland (1417-1427), 
Walsingham Priory church (1420), chapter-house, Exeter 
(rebuilt after 1420), collegiate church of Manchester (1422) 
Merton College chapel (1424), chapel of All Souls College, 
Oxford (1442), King’s College chapel, Cambridge (1443), 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick (1443-1464), central tower, 
Gloucester (1450), tower of Chester Cathedral (1458), Great 
Malvern Priory church (partly rebuilt 1463), central tower of 
Canterbury (1472-1517), Magdalen College chapel, Oxford 
(1473), St. Mary’s, Oxford (about 1478), lady chapel, Win- 
chester (1480), St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (1481-1508), 
Long Melford Church (1481), lady chapel, Gloucester (1490- 
1498), tower of Magdalen College (1493-1498), Bath Abbey 
(begun 1500), Louth steeple (1501-1515), Henry VIIs 
Chapel, Westminster (1503-1512), .west front. of Chester 
(altered or rebuilt 1508), Balliol College chapel (1521-1529), 
St. Mary’s, Truro (about 1540), and of course a vast number of 
others. This work, which we call “ Perpendicular,” has at least 
the merit, if it be one, of being distinctly national, though for 
beauty I do not think it can be compared to either of the two 
preceding periods of Gothic art, and I greatly regret to see the 
feeble imitations of it, which some architects are endeavouring 
to bring into favour at the present time. No doubt a stately 
ritual, such as we have in some of those I am thinking of, does 
much to gain for them a regard they in no other way deserve. 
A great rage for stained-glass led to the enormous windows we 
find in works of this period, the openings being often altogether 
out of proportion to the wall space. 

Had I been writing this paper in the beginning, instead of 
at the close of this century, I might, so far as the progress of 
ecclesiastical art is concerned, have concluded here; for I 
decline to apply the term “art” to the very few churches we 
possess of the Jacobean and Elizabethan periods, and which 
may well-nigh be counted upon one’s fingers. Take any one 
century you like, from the sixth te the middle of the sixteenth, 
and I think I have said enough to show the activity of the 
Church and the progress of ecclesiastical art. Never since has 
anything like the magnificent list of church works been shown, 
yet the best and brightest portion of the period I have so 
far written upon is insanely called by some “the dark ages,” 
and they vaunt and glorify, to their shame, the immediately 
succeeding era. A real dark age this was, if you will, 
when a greedy, vicious king laid his sacrilegious hands upon 
the Church, because she dared to oppose his vile lust and 
murderous proclivities, and, under the lying pretence of reforma- 
tion, revenged himself upon the Church by robbing her of well- 
nigh all she possessed. That there was scope for reform may 
well be admitted, but I think the Cisiercians have shown us 
that they had a more pious mode of efiecting such. Truly evil 
days had befallen the Church, and the sad and fearful work 
of spoliation and destruction continued till it reached its climax 
under the hands of the canting hypocrites led by Cromwell, 
these Puritans showing their zeal by every conceivable act of 
desecration. 

‘ (To be continued.) 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Colchester.—A hospital for fifty-five patients, in connection 
with the Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots, has just been 
completed from the designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
R. F. Vallance, architect, of Mansfield and Nottingham. Mr. 
Vallance has been engaged during the last eight years in 
carrying out extensive additions and alterations at the above 
institution, his designs for which were selected in open com- 
petition in 1881. The hospital’ building just completed formed 
no part of the competition scheme, Mr. Vailance receiving the 
commission for this work in 1887. 
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Alvechurch, Worcestershire.—An assembly-room and 
institute, which has been built from the designs of Mr. John 
Cotton, architect, of Birmingham and Bromsgrove, at Wythal, 
has been opened. It consists of a hall 45 feet long by 22 feet 
wide, with an open timbered roof-porch entrance and platform. 
There are in the rear reading and retiring-rooms and out- | 
offices, the whole forming a compact, convenient, and nicely- 
grouped block of premises. The contract has been carried out 
by Messrs. Huins & Sons, builders, of Redditch, ' 


GENERAL. 


Sir Frederick Leighton’s Captive Andromache, which was 
promised some weeks ago for exhibition in the Manchester : 
City Art Gallery, has arrived in that city, and is now on view | 
in the permanent art gallery. 

The Wednesbury Art Gallery Scheme is likely to be 
revived, and over 620/. has already been promised for carrying ~ 
out the scheme. ‘ ~aN 

A Permanent Museum, in connection with the Kidder- 
minster Science and Art School, was opened informally on 
Saturday. . ; ; ene are 

A Fresco has been discovered in St. Anselm’s Chapel, — 
Canterbury Cathedral. It represents St. Paul in the act of 
detaching from his hand and shaking into the flames the viper 
by which he was bitten on the island of Melita. The colouring © 
of the fresco is still fresh. The painting is about 4 feet square. 
It was probably executed towards the close of the twelfth — 
century. ; \ 
«Mr. J. Margatroyd, architect, President of the Man- 
chester School of Art Sketching Club, on Monday evening 
distributed the prizes to the successful members of the club. ~ . 

_ The Swansea Towa Council decided on Wednesday to 
expend 20,000/. on the improvement of the market. tj : 

St. John’s Church, Cardiff, is about to be restored at a cost 
of 5,009/. 

A Sanitary Association is proposed to be formed for the 
borough of Stockport. - 

Woanicipal Baildings are proposed to be erected at Coat- / 
bridge on a site in Dunbeth Road. ‘The cost of the building 
is not to exceed 20,000/. 

A Town Hall is to be erected at Cleckheaton, at an © 
estimated cost of 6,000/., on the site hitherto occupied by th 
British school buildings. ‘ 

A Sum of 5,000/. has been subscribed towards erecting a - 
new Baptist chapel at Huyton, near Liverpool. - 


A Convent School for the higher education of Roman . 
Catholic children in Paisley and the district, which has been . 
built from the designs of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of West- 
minster, was opened on Monday. 5 MRE Gas 

Mr. G. R. Andrews, of Boucnemouth, has been appointed 
borough surveyor of Brighton. ; 

& New Masonic Hall has been erected at Bristol, the 
ventilation of which is carried out on the Boyle system, the” 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator ‘ 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. TESS} 

The Edinburgh University Court has been empowered ' 
to authorise the Senatus Academicus to contribute 5oo/. 
towards the completion and equipment of the Students’ Union ’ 
buildings. 

A Vicarage House is about to be built for the Rev. Claud ° 
Brown, at Verwood, Dorset, in the diocese of Salisbury, from 
the designs of Mr. Charles S. Adye, of Bradford-on-Avon, 
architect and county surveyor for Wilts, at an outlay of 
about 3,000/. Mr. George Moore, of Trowbridge, Wilts, is the © 
contractor. 

A Landslip occurred at Ramsgate on Monday, in which a 
great part of the recreation-ground known as Government 
Acre fell. The cliff, composed of chalk and loose earth, has. 
been in a dangerous condition for some time. Part of the 
railings and about 2,000 tons of cliff have fallen. 


The Lord Provost's Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council has decided that each of the competitors for the 
Wallace and Bruce memorial should receive 157 as an 
honorarium. . ee 


’ A Paper was read at the meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association on Tuesday by Mr. J. A. Jones, A.R.I.B.A., 
entitled “Five Famous Domes,” in which he treated 
briefly the chief historical, constructive, and artistic charac- 
teristics of the domes of the Pantheon at Rome; Ste. Sophia, 
Constantinople ; the Duomo, Florence; St. Peters, Rome; 
and St. Paul’s, London. In concluding, he spoke of Ste. Sophia 
as that most successful internally, of St. Paul’s as having the 
greatest external beauty, of the Duomo (Florence) as a master- 
piece of construction, and of St. Peter’s as a masterpiece of 
both construction and architecture. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE examination which is to be held by the Carpenters’ 
Company in June—provided a sufficient number of candi- 
dates will be presented—is to include art work as well as 
constructive work. Prizes will be given for an end of 
church seat in Gothic, and for one in Renaissance style, for 
a leg of billiard a or other table, or a card bracket, for a 
frieze in soft wood, for an end of a hammer beam and a 
barge board. A prize is also offered for a chair showing 
the most artistic merit and good construction that 
can be sold for ten shillings) The last will pro- 
bably be the most interesting object of all, especially 
to outsiders, for we suppose it is understood that machinery 
is to have no share in the production of the chair. It is 
also proposed to have a competition in design, the subject 
being announced at the time. There is no doubt the 
Carpenters’ Company is trying to shake off the lethargy 
which marked it for so many years, but as it owes much to 
the public, there should be no entrance fee of five shillings 
demanded from the candidates. Arrangements are also 
necessary by which successful candidates would become 
freemen of the company. 


M. GreEBAUT, the successor of M. MARIETTE and M. 
MasPERO in the direction of the Boulac Museum, has been 
able to report some important additions to the collections. 
Five statues of kings have been discovered near the temple 
of Memphis, and according to Egyptologists five thousand 


or even seven thousand years may have passed since they . 


were executed. ‘The museum possessed only one example 
of so remote an era. Some fine gilded mummies have been 
found at Syout, but as they are only of the second century 
they are modern if compared with the other additions. 


EXCAVATIONS are in progress on the hill of Byrsa, at 
Carthage, under the charge of Pere DELATTRE. An account 
of a remarkable burial-place discovered by him has been 
sent to the French Académie des Inscriptions. One very 
fine tomb is constructed of great blocks of stone, and 
contains two stages on which bodies were deposited, along 
with vases, bronze arms, &c. It has furnished authentic 
examples of Carthaginian art at a time between seven and 
eight centuries prior to the Christian era. Other tombs 
appear to be about two centuries later in date, and con- 
tained terra-cotta figurines resembling Egyptian work, 
collars of glass beads, Phcenician vases, &c., which have 
some analogy with similar objects found in Cyprus and 
Sardinia. 


A COMPETITION has been arranged in Paris for designs 
for the Mairie which is to be constructed in the Rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Martin, The conditions are worth notice, 
The designs are to be lodged not later than April 30. A 
statement of accommodation will be furnished to all in- 
tending competitors, and it is to be rigorously observed. 
‘he drawings are to comprise plans of the floors, an eleva- 
tion of each facade, longitudinal and transverse sections, 
all on a scale of +35. The cost of the design will be an 
important factor, and estimates will have to be furnished 
showing the cost of foundation and basement, with an 
indication of the price per metre of the remaining floors. 
A description of materials to be emploved, &c, must be 
appended. As the estimates may be submitted to the 
scrutiny of experts, it is suggested that the data on which 
they are based should be sent. The designs are also to be 
accompanied by a certificate of registration of birth or other 
proofs of French nationality. ‘The designs will be publicly 
exhibited for ten days (commencing on May 6), and on the 
eighth day the judgment will be announced, so that within 
a fortnight after the lodgment of the plans the competit rs 
will learn the issue. The jury will consist of the Prefect 
of the Seine and nine jurors, three ot whom will be 
elected ‘by the competitors, three will be appointed by the 
Municipal Council, and three by the Pretect. The election 
will take place on May 2, The Prefect can dismiss any 
juryman who is a relation, or allied in any way with one of 


the competitors. The jury will select those designs, not 
exceeding five in number, which seem to realise the condi- 
tions most nearly. In judging of the utilisation of the 
site, the arrangement of the offices and the cost of construc- 
tion are to be considered as well as architectural merit. 
The reasons for the selection and for classifying the five 
designs will be expressed in writing. Should it be decided 
to leave the final adoption of a design to the administration, 
the author of the first design will receive 5,000 francs. 
Prizes of 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 francs will be awarded 
to the remaining candidates, If the first design should 
be adopted, a sum of 4,000 francs will be advanced 
to the author, and he will be directed to prepare the 
complete plans. If circumstances will not admit of the com- 
mencement of the works within two years, he can claim the 
payment of the premium of 5,000 francs besides the expenses 
incurred in the preparation of the plans, and he will have 
no further claim on the administration. All the premiated 
plans are to become the property of the administration, and 
can be utilised in any way that is considered desirable 
without further payment to the authors. 


Mr. WitiiAM Stott, of Oldham, is probably better 
appreciated in Paris than in London, and he is a medallist 
of the Salon. An exhibition of his works is now open in 
the Rue Lepelletier, and it has already secured many 
visitors. In the Suffolk Street Gallery and elsewhere in 
London Mr. Sror1’s works seemed crude, for he sacrificed 
nothing to convention ; but in Paris it is felt that he is an 
Impressionist, who never produces pictures that are sen- 
sational, and have no object except to the exciting of 
surprise. 


Mr. F..S. Hosiyn read a paper on “ Pyrodene” at the 
Inventors’ Institute on Wednesday. He explained that 
most of the compositions for rendering materials unin- 
flammable have silicates of soda or potash for their base, 
and even as a vehicle. In consequence, they can only give 
a temporary protection, and they must be applied re- 
peatedly. ‘There are compounds used as paints which have 
burnt ash for a base, and with others the base is asbestos. 
In these cases especially it is requisite to employ the silicate 
of soda or potash vehicle. It is well known that caustic. 
alkalies do not long adhere to a surface. After a time they. 
lose all power, and may become dust, leaving the woodwork 
in a worse condition than before. It should also be remem- 
bered that paints which have a caustic alkaline base 
cannot be used over ordinary paints or vice versd without 
saponification taking place, in which case all the cover- 
ings of the woodwork ceased to adhere. It was ex- 
plained by Mr. Hopiyn that none of these disadvantages 
can be charged against pyrodene. The material is easily 
used, as it can be laid on with a distemper brush ; but in 
order that beams can be rendered thoroughly secure, 
inachinery has been set up at Southampton, by which pyro-.- 
dene can be forced into all parts of beams of any thickness. 
In that way all risks attending the use of timber will be 
removed. Pyrodene has the advantage that it can be used 
as a paint, and thus fills a double office. It was selected by 
Professor WATSON SMITH as the most trustworthy paint for: 
use in the Manchester Exhibition, and all the woodwork in 
the Fine Art Section was protected by its aid. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Hostyn’s lecture may lead to a more 
general appreciation of the virtues of pyrodene. 


THE office of a juror, in connection with one of the, 
ordinary Salon Exhibitions, is not to be coveted. In 
addition to the hours when the jurors have the rooms to 
themselves, there is sure to be much time spent by the 
more scrupulous jurors in examination of their sections. 
But the jury of the International Exhibition will have a 
more onerous task before them. Every artist can set up a 
claim to the honours on the strength of any ten works 
which he produced during the last decade. But it is not 
understood that he is to bring them to the Champ de 
Mars. If they are pictures in museums, or statues in 
public places, all that is necessary is to name them. They 
will be inscribed in the catalogue as if they were present in 
the Exhibition, and either jurors or a special commission 
will be assigned for the purpose of examining them zz situ. 
Absent works will then have the same chance as those which 
will gratify the eyes of visitors. . aes 
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A FRENCH ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE.” 
ITERARY partnerships are rare in all times, and they 
were as much avoided in the early attempts to 
produce encyclopeedias as in epic poetry. A man setting 
up as author of a work of that class was not afraid or 
ashamed to claim possession of all knowledge, and when 
the majority of his contemporaries were ignorant, there was 
not much to be said against him. In fact, there still seems 
to be a sort of faith in the possibility of omniscience. It 
was, therefore, a revolution anda breaking with the tradi- 
tions of scholarship when the French encyclopzdists of the 
last century resolved to bring out a work which was to 
express the experience of a great many men In their own 
words. It was part of the plan to obtain information not 
only from savants but from artisans, 1n the belief that even 
the humblest can contribute to the knowledge of a subject. 
It is no wonder the established authorities suppressed so 
ominous an innovation, or that with a foolish king on the 
throne the “ Encyclopédie,” in spite of its danger, should be 
again allowed to appear, because Madame DE POMPADOUR was 
able to discover in its pages all about the rouges she used, 
and there ascertained how the difference between the rouge 
of Spain and the rouge of France arose from one having 
more saffron and the other more cochineal. 

Yet it must be said that some of the founders of the 
new ‘ Encyclopédie” were not entirely free from mis- 
givings upon the advantage of uniting so many people 
in the work. Necessity made it impossible for the 
numerous quarto volumes -to be written by one hand. 
We fancy, however, it was recognised that one author 
is likely to produce a better work than a score. The 
noble discourse by D’ALEMBERT, which served for an intro- 
duction to the “Encyclopédie,” is mainly an apology for 
the manner in which the work was produced, and an in- 
dication of its defects. ‘The tree of knowledge which he 
drew was represented in its pruned state, and did not 
exactly correspond with the “Encyclopédie”; for, like all 
philosophers and foresters, D’ALEMBERT believed that 
Nature was apt to run wild, and productive power was not 
always a blessing. As became a mathematician, he was 
enamoured of unity, of the power of bringing down every- 
thing to a formula, and yet the host of his contributors were 
all eager to follow their own ways, and to be emancipated 
from his processes. 

D’ALEMBERT’s spirit can be judged from his mode of 
dealing with the arts. He proposed to enclose painting, 
sculpture, architecture, poetry and music under the head of 
painting, for they could all, he said, be reduced to that 
form of art, and differed only in the means employed. 
We may be sure that none of the writers on those subjects 
cared much for such a classification, although algebraic in 
spirit. This desire to carry the most divers things nearer 
and nearer to the original one—whatever it may be—was 
not confined to D’ALEMBERT. It was exemplified also at a 
later time by CoLERIDGE, when he devised the plan of the 
English “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.” ‘The volumes of 
that work were, according to him, to have only one master 
thought, which was “the moral origin and tendency of all 
true science,” but we are afraid it existed only in the poet’s 
imagination and the theological dissertations. The writers 
of the secular articles were neither more nor less moral or 
didactic than the writers in works which had not such lofty 
inspirations, 

CoLERIDGE was aware that people were. not likely to 
invest in a costly encyclopedia which would recall sermons 
and Bridgewater treatises to their minds. The moral and 
philosophical arrangement was not, however, to be set aside 
on account of a question of profit and loss, but a concession 
was granted, as information was to be thrown in for the 
inferior searchers who desired knowledge not to enable 
them to talk but to apply it to material purposes. Taking 
the word “balance” as an example of the application of 
the arrangement, CoLERIDGE announced that the word was to 
be found (with the morality) in the treatise on ‘‘ Mechanics,” 
but “they who wish to acquaint themselves with the 
various constructions of balances, knowing that these cannot 
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be introduced into a scientific treatise without destroying the 
symmetry of its parts by asuspension of its logical order,” were 
to turn to the alphabetical department. The whole grievances 
of men like D’ALEMBERT and COLERIDGE in dealing with 
encyclopedias are expressed in these words. Symmetry 
was their ideal, and they were willing to sacrifice utility to 
insure it, They wished to have contributors so well drilled 
as to lose individuality, and who were to think only of 
Penchainement des connaissances humatnes or their moral 
relations. DipERoT, we may be certain, interpreted the 
purpose of an encyclopedia in a very different manner. 

We have written so much because we consider it is 
necessary to explain a common theory of encyclopedists, 
in order to suggest the wisdom which inspires the new 
“Encyclopédie de lArchitecture” now being produced 
under M. Pranat’s direction. In it there is no distortion 
to suit prescribed forms. The force of conservatism in 
literature is, however, still strong in France, and M. PLanar 
finds it necessary in consequence to apologise for not 
adopting the one-man system. But what is the use of 
fighting against good sense? In spite of his desire to 
insure unity in all the articles and all branches of know- 
ledge, D’ALEMBERT was forced to admit the great difficulty 
of finding an author who was competent to treat with 
thoroughness of the art or science which was the study of 
his life. If the words were true at that time, what is to be 
said now, when so many more things have to be 
taken into account, and a small section of any of the 
sciences is enough to occupy a lifetime? Specialists 
are a necessity, and we cannot dispense with them 
in books that will expound an art or science in its entirety. 
It is possible to treat with some of them indirectly by com- 
pilations from their writings, but it is better that they should 
be recognised frankly. M. PLaNnaT adopts the latter course. 
There is no compilation in his Encyclopedia. Every 
article is signed. This is an unusual course, for in the 
costliest works of the kind there is a large proportion of 
matter which is prepared cheaply by men who have no 
more knowledge of the subjects than is got up for the 
occasion. ‘The opportunity offered by the nature of the 
work to imitate ordinary technical dictionaries, and give 
definitions of a few lines of many words, has not beem 
utilised. A word is either treated as fully as it deserves or 
not at all. In illustrations M. PLanat is no less liberal. 
They are not numbered consecutively, and it is therefore 
difficult to say how many are to be found ina volume. It 
may, however, give a notion of the quantity if we say that 
the article on German architecture has fifty-five, one om 
English architecture has fifty-four, one on Austrian archi- 
tecture has one hundred and ninety; there are thirty in the 
article on Assyrian architecture, over two hundred in the 
article on religious architecture, and so on; the article on 
flying buttresses has thirty-three. Some of the illustrations 
are on as large a scale as the folio page admits, and the 
general character is uniform. M. Toussaint and M. 
DARGAUD, the chief artists, are well-known draughtsmen, 
and most of our readers are no doubt acquainted with 
their style of work. One feature which distinguishes the 
volume is the attention given to plans of. buildings, which 
are always aids to a comprehension of the development of 
architecture. The production of so costly a work must be 
ascribed to enthusiasm rather than to commercial enter- 
prise. The market for it is circumscribed, although 
in France there is more interest in books on art 
among artists and amateurs than in England, but if 
demand was alone considered, the book must have assumed 
a different character, and the services of fifty experts as 
contributors would not be secured. 

The subjects which are admitted are comprehensive 
enough. In the first place, the lives of the great architects 
of all nations will be given. Indeed, the first article 
happens to be a memoir of the elder ABADIE, and it is only 
right that the memory of the men who created architecture 
should be, as far as practicable, kept before the minds of 
their successors. The architecture of different countries is 
treated separately, the historical method being adopted as 
the basis. In that way the value of local influences can be 
estimated. 

The art is also considered. generally as it appears 
in various classes of work. Jor example, “Civil. and 
Tomestic Architecture,” ‘‘ Architectural Tombs,” ‘M li- 
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tary Architecture,” ‘“ Ecclesiastical Architecture,” form the 
subjects of articles which occupy many pages. These and 
the articles on the geographical distribution of buildings 
would make an excellent treatise onthe art. But as Vicror 
Cousin said, an ideal method must combine the processes 
of analysis with synthesis, and the analytical articles in 
M. PLanat’s “Encyclopédie” might be called exhaustive. 
The article on the ‘“acanthus” traces the changes 
in the form of the leaf from the primitive Greek 
to the Louis XVI. period. The word ‘“appartement ” 
is a sort ofhistory of planning. ‘‘Arc-boutant” exemplifies 
the theory of resistances as well as the variations of form in 
the buttress, and when we find over twenty columns are 
occupied with the word “base,” it will be evident there is no 
lack of information on the subject. There are articles on 
noteworthy buildings, such as the Chateau d’Azay le 
Rideau, or on districts like Auvergne, which may be con- 
sidered to have peculiar styles. Constructive details are not 
neglected, and attention is given to sanitary and legal sub- 
jects as well as to archzeology. M. PLanat has evidently 
resolved that whatever may be the cost his new work will 
be true to its title, and embrace all the varieties of the 
knowledge which an architect requires, no matter what 
department he may elect to follow. It is only right that the 
requirements of Frenchmen should be first considered, but 
after all, the part which specially relates to them forms but 
a small portion of the work, and mainly consists of building 
law or municipal regulations. Architecture can never alto- 
gether lose its universal character, and as it is difficult to 


discover a style that is entirely national or indigenous, every 


exposition of the art should be inspired by a catholic spirit, 
and be free from the vanity which generally is found in the 
writings of men who are excellent patriots. The new “ Ency- 
clopédie” will, we hope, be kept free from any intention of 
injustice to any country, and show little prejudice for or 
against any period or style. 

The ‘Encyclopédie ” would require a number to itself if 
we attempted to notice all the contents. We must be satisfied 
with a brief glance at the article on English architecture. Mr. 
HarveEY, the author, does not confine himself to forms; he 
has one or more theories about the origin of the characteris- 
tics of English buildings. He begins by saying that England 
is still essentially a conquered country, and this condition is 
revealed by the social castes, privileged nobility, and 
agrarian laws. ‘That the Norman has not let go his grip on 
us is evident from our language: while legal terms and those 
relating to luxury are foreign, everything servile is expressed 
in plain Saxon. If such is the state of England to-day, 
what was it eight centuries ago, and in the building trade? 
The only force with which Normans had to contend, we 
learn, was the incapacity of the native workmen, and the 
Norman architect was compelled tu modify his design, or it 
could not be executed. The square chancels of English 
churches, according to Mr. Harvey, are evidence of the 
existence of unskilful stonecutters, who being incompetent 
to vault an apse, a timber roof had to be employed. Butit 
so much is granted, it will have to be admitted that the 
men quickly became acquainted with all the mysteries of 
masonry. ‘The vaulted apse is not uncommon in English 
Norman work. Romsey Abbey is a good example. Indeed, 
some writers consider the apse to be one of the charac- 
teristics of the style. As to what Mr. Harvey says about 
the churches in the villages of Normandy having stone 
vaults, whilst timber roofs had to be adopted in England, it 
should be borne in mind that the French system of vaulting 
is less scientific, and must have been cheaper than the 
English. In the masonry of a later period, which we sup- 
pose was executed without the superintendence of foreigners, 
Mr. Harvey perceives many defects. Columns like those 
at Westminster Abbey he considers illogical, and more 
suggestive of flight than stability. He objects to the foliage 
of the capitals, because it is only decorative, and does not 
stand erect and appear tosupport a weight on the tips of 
the leaves. Although the defects of English Gothic are so 
racy of the soil, Mr. Harvey will not recognise the style as 
the national one. ‘Tudor, he considers, has better claims to 
the title. The action of the English in abandoning their 
ancient errors, and seeking truth in the Renaissance, does 

not gain Mr. Harvey’s applause. The English Renais- 
sance, like the German, he says, has neither principles nor 
proportions, and is overcharged with ornament. The 


attempts to acclimatise Italian forms are also scorned, for 
what was imported is considered by him as brutal. But 
we suppose all the mistakes arose from the patronage of the 
nobles. In the timber construction seen in the houses of 
the commonalty there was, he says, an artistic sentiment, 
but then the credit for it is ascribed to the carpenters of 
Normandy, whose mode of treatment was imitated in 
England. It is not till he comes to the works of CHAMBERS 
that Mr. Harvey appears satisfied. It is said that he 
would have formed an English school of architecture if 
men’s thoughts had not been unsettled by Sruarr and 
REVETT’S measurements of Greek work. Our adaptations 
of Greek architecture are considered to be monstrosities. Mr. 
Harvey does not lay all the blame for the irregularities of 
the English styles on the practitioners. Their patrons have 
to share in it. But bad as architecture has been under the 
English aristocrats, there is a chance of it becoming worse. 
With the impending decline of the architecture the senti- 
ment of grandeur and unity will pass away, for the Anglo- 
Saxon, it appears, has been unable to recognise the value of 
unity in any field. Whether compensation will be found in 
the variety of the private houses is to be doubted. 

The impression which the article is likely to make ona 
foreign visitor is that the conductor must have been asleep 
when it was admitted. For if there is no architecture in 
England, what is the use of occupying so much space over 
a nonentity? We expect an encyclopedia to be a collec- 
tion of facts, of existences and co-existences, and if there 
should be uncertainty about anything, both sides of the 
question should be stated, or theory set against theory. In 
the article on German and Austrian architecture there is a 
recognition of the law of fitness and the conditions of place. 
The same spirit is seen in the article on Religious architec- 
ture. What can be more chaotic according to Western 
notions of art than an Indian temple with its multitudinous- 
carvings? But M. PLanat, in®writing the article, tries to- 
imagine the ideas of the designers. In thought they saw 
things without limitation, and a world that could no more: 
be realised in its extent than space. Such a people, says 
M. PLanat, could not take any pleasure in contemplating 
anything that was single, harmonious, calm, and free 
from all unnecessary accessories. Beauty was to them 
something infinite, and they suggested it by an infinite- 
multiplicity; and the writer concludes by saying that in spite 
of our canons, the Indian buildings have beauty because. 
they have some share in universal truth. It is a pity 
Mr. Harvey was not able to gain a position where he could. 
judge English architecture with so broad a philosophy, 
instead of taking one side like a controversialist. An. 
article on the subject from a different point of view is re- 
quisite if the “ Encyclopédie” is to be considered as impartial. 
The ‘“‘Encyclopeedia Britannica,” although intended only 
for general-readers, took the precaution to have two authors, 
one a representative of Gothic and the other of Classic and 
Renaissance, for the article on architecture, and a similar 
arrangement becomes more of a necessity in the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pédie.” English architecture will be found to have more 
reason on its side than is suggested in the article devoted to. 
it. Meanwhile, we wish M. PLanat’s venture all success. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. Arthur Ca’es in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that they met that evening under a 
new constitution, the Lords of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 
having approved ef the new by-laws. The Chairman made an 
explanation at some length, which showed that the proposed 
ballot for new members was thereby necessarily postponed till 
the next business meeting, and further, that as the annual 
general meeting in May was not far distant, full advantage 
would be taken of the clause in by-law 30, so that the requisite 
election of a new Council could be postponed under it, and this 
would give sufficient time to make all the necessary preliminary 
arrangements for carrying out the election. ; 

Mr. THOMAS M. RICKMAN, F.S.A., read a paper, of which 
the following is an abstract, on 

Specification Writing. 


Mr. Rickman began by stating that the specification was 
one of the means employed by the architect to carry his design 
into execution, The design was in his mind. The drawings 
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presented a reproduction of the design in scale projection ; they 
were a representation of the idea in the architect's mind. The 
specification was the translation of the design into technical 
language, describing the selection of the materials and the con- 
struction of the whole. The duty of the writer of the specifica- 
tion was to translate the design, from all the materials at his 
disposal, into another language : from the image in the mind of 
the architect to a technical English description of the work. 
The true specification should be in course of preparation all the 
time that the design was being elaborated by the architect. 
The general description of materials should govern the details 
of construction, and the work of preparing each should be 
simultaneous. The writing of a specification should be 
encouraged as part of a pupil’s work during his articles, rather 
than the common course of education, which left that part of the 
art altogether to those who had passed through their period of 
apprenticeship. It seemed in some cases as if the architect- 
master of the present day followed the discipline of Pythagoras, 
who, it was said, expected a probation of five years from his 
pupils, and afterwards instructed them in the meaning of the 
enigmatical sayings in which he involved much of his doctrine. 

Before writing a specification its purpose should be fully 
considered. Much might be said as regarded the order of 
treatment adopted, in favour of each of the following courses, 
the varied influence of which might frequently be traced :— 
(1) Giving directions as to general principles, leaving the 
details to the common sense and experience of those who have 
to carry them out ; (2) following the order of the quanti ies, 
and, in fact, only supplying a running commentary upon them ; 
(3) following the order of the execution of the work; and 
(4) following the order in which the work would be taken 
when measured up. 

For the practice of specification writing, perhaps the most 
important mental quality, after patience, was decision, and the 
author considered that before writing a specification the mind 
should be made up as to the meaning and application of the 
following terms, about which there were varying opinions. 
Uniformity in the use of words, and the avoidance of varied 
terms meaning the same thing would also be of great 
assistance in making a specification intelligible, ‘ Allow for” 
was a term which should not be used; it belonged to a bill of 
quantities, and should show that the extent of the work was at 
the risk of the contractor. ‘ Provide” was intelligible, if 
applied to quantities of materials and labour; if applied to 
sums of money, a very clear interpretation clause was needed. 
‘‘ Supply,” if used in place of the usual “provide and fix,” 
increased the clearness of the specification, and avoided some 
prolixity. ‘ Proper,” before the introduction of work in imita- 
tion of Medizval structures, had an intelligible meaning, as 
applied to ledged doors, door-frames, &c. ; it was now safer to 
fully describe what was intended. “Sufficient” was a legal 
term which required breaking down, so as to convey the inten- 
tion of the writer ; to describe the intention might save much 
trouble. “ Best” had ceased to have any definite meaning 
through the introduction of the terms “best ‘best,” “double 
best,” and the like. “ Prime cost” required explanation as to 
whether it was to be taken from the list price ‘without trade 
allowances, without also discount for cash, and also whether it 
had to be increased by establishment charges, ‘carriage, or 
fixing. There were few occasions for the use of “to fix,” which 
would not require some detail beyond the term. ‘“ Average” 
was a dangerous word, as it admitted of some of the work 
described being of less dimensions than were specified, and 
often nothing short of a measurement of the whole would clear 
up the doubts thrown on the execution of the work by the 
foreman or clerk of works. Sizes” should .be explained 
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as “out of,” or “finished,” and often at what ‘time or in 
what position they were to be taken. Before ‘attend- 
ance” was used, the amount of labour and responsibility 
thrown on the contractor should be clearly explained, and 
the Employers’ Liability Act should be understood; the 
delay occasioned by other tradesmen should also be considered. 
The application of the term “reinstate” to dilapidations was 
not considered by the author; to require a’ contractor to 
reinstate after accident, or after defects other than those of his 
own materials and labour, demanded a. spécially-drawn 
specification ; and it was sometimes better for the immediate 
use of the building to leave a small defect than to cut the 
structure to pieces in order to insert new material in construc- 
tion, if power were retained by the architect to charge for 
renewal when an opportunity allowed of the~ work being 
executed. ‘Local requirements” should be masteted before 
bar epee a in a specification. ‘Watching and 
eee 8 rsh oA i o ained, Ape: for the contractor’s own 
Be ee atch ie radesmen, w ether for night work or for day 

; gas, firing, and special lighting varied in each 
case, and no general clause was in all cases sufficient.“ Search 
for old drains :” some knowledge of where the old drains were 
was necessary before drawing the specification. “ Facilities ” 
eet be afforded for inspection of work and for the intro- 
duction of other tradesmen for fittings during the’ progress of 


the contract, and it was only fair to define beforehand the 
extent to which this was to be carried, and the accommodation 
and responsibilities involved. If ‘‘use of scaffolding” was 
required for special purposes, or to be specially erected, atten- 
tion should be drawn to the subject, as otherwise the ordinary 
words might carry only the use of scaffolding erected for the 
contractor’s purposes, the extent of which varied greatly in 
different localities. The precise mode to be adopted in “ secret 
fixing” should be clearly studied before writing the description. 
Before describing “ concrete,” it was well to make up the mind 
whether absorbent or non-absorbent materials were to be used, 
whether burnt ballast was to be allowed or not, whether 
lime and cement might be mixed together, and whether 
the material should be shot into trenches from a height and 
left untouched under a penalty, or whether it was to be care- 
fully laid without dropping, and then well punned. Would the 
architect approve of “art tiles” if winding and out of shape? 
or would he insist on having as good workmanship in the 
manufacture, without seconds, as he would have expected from 
Hollins or from Maw? ‘ Rubbish” and dédris were both 
dangerous terms, but occasionally used ; they were supposed 
to mean brickbats; waste-paper and night-soil should be 
specified out of them. If by “asphalte” tar and sand was 
meant it should be stated ; if superior material in two thick- 
nesses, the maker’s name should be clearly specified. For 
“ flooring,” the mind should be made up as to widths of boards, 
thicknesses, whether from the saw, the mill, or the plane, mode 
of fixing, quality, finish, and bearing. In “ironmongery,” the 
sets of hinges and the mastership should be decided on, 
and if P.C.’s were given they should be continued throughout. 
The tests required fur “cast and wrought-iron” should 
be resolved on, and who was to pay for the testing made clear, 
whether the material passed the tests or not ; whether Belgian 
iron was to be used or rejected should be decided on, and the 
cost of special rolls remembered. The capacity of the ordinary 
bricks should be studied for “brick facings”; every special 
mould required would delay the building so many days; 
whether all bricks were to be firsts, or any percentage of 
seconds allowed, should be clearly stated ; and, as regards 
pointing, whether the kind described was likely to last 
if executed with the brickwork ought to be ascertained. 
London and Manchester interpret the term “Old English 
bond” differently ; which was to be used should be deter- 
mined and made clear, and in any bond it should be 
decided whether the perpends were really to be kept, 
and the necessary position of closers remembered. With 
reference to the term “trapped,” the gases of the present cay 
got through obstacles which in old times had been intended to 
stop rats; the water supply forced traps formerly approved ; 
and he considered decision as to the form of a trap the 
strongest proof of professional influence. The mind should be 
made up as to what “bonding” or “cross-bonding” gave the 
better bond between stone and brick ; it should be remembered 
that the average lengths on the two faces of a quoin stone 
multiplied together did not give the average section of the 
stone quoin ; and in what cases jamb stones should bond within 
the face of wood frames ought to be stated. With “joggles”; 
doubt should be inadmissible as to whether the material men- 
tioned was stone or cement, or as to the cases where the joggle 
ought not to be stopped, It should be decided whether 
“scarfings” were to be described by a general rule or in 
detail ; whether to be invariably bolted, and whether to be 
used at discretion. In “fixing leadwork” decision was neces- 
sary as to the use of bossed seams or wooden rolls and other 
details ; in some cases a judicious reticence was safer than 
doubtful detail. As to “drain pipes,” the new patent joints 
should be tried before specified; the tests defined, whether 
candle, water, or peppermint ; the sizes stated, and the writer 
of the specification should be sure as to the construction of 
the bottoms of the access chambers before binding the con- 
tractor as to the mode of execution, and also as to which side 
of a trap the fresh air was intended to be introduced. When 
centering was wished to be close-jointed it should be stated. 
If the edges of plate glass were to be blacked it should be 
noted. Custom of the country should be studied with refer- 
ence to stone facings, and the mode of pointing, slating, and 
tiling of all sorts, with bedding and torching appropriate. The 
selection of stones and the appropriate treatment of each was 
too large a subject for the author’s present purpose. 

Among the many things likely to be forgotten might be 
mentioned :—The possible necessity of driving the planking of 
foundations ; the application of a rule as to footings to piers 
and special cases; the liability to misinterpretation of the 
width of bed of a stone; the amount of labour carried by 
descriptions such as moulded, stopped, enriched, fitted, 
veneered, and the like; the accesses to cisterns, taps, and 
many other things ; and the selection of sizes and shapes to 
suit the market for the several materials. The objects of a 
writer of specifications would be best gained if he first of all 
placed himself in the position of his client, but with his own 
better knowledge as to judicious expenditure; in the position 
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of the builder, but with an art knowledge’ which the builder 


might not have as to the materials available ; and in the posi- 
tion of the clerk of works and foreman, in having to obtain 
from the workmen intelligent labour. 

The CHAIRMAN, in inviting a discussion of the paper, 
observed that a good many persons hardly appreciated how 
difficult it was for a man to express his meaning so that others 
should rightly interpret that meaning. Some architects held 
that the general description of quality of materials and work- 
manship was best left vague if the drawings were annotated to 
serve as continuous instructions to the workman. Difficulties, 
however, would be found to crop up though by this method. 
By Mr. Rickman’s system the difficulties were less likely to 
arise, but that system made it necessary that an architect 
should be an all round man, and possessed of a knowledge of 
all trades. Minute details overlooked by the architect would 
be supplied by the quantity surveyor, the analytical process 
of the surveyor enabling him to detect matters that the 
broader view of the architect had, perhaps, overlooked. 
Patience, decision, good nature, &c , were requisites. Litigation 
too frequently, as was in their experience, arose from looseness 
or want of precision of language, and it was surprising what a 
different interpretation was in Court put on expressions the 
architect had intended to be most accurate. 

Mr. E. T. HALL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Rickman, 
and referred to the necessity that specifications should be made 
quite irrespective of whether quantities were to be taken out 
or not. The specification, would then be a more perfect one, 
and patience and decision would be cultivated by the practice. 
The writing of{ specifications, as far as forming part of a pupil’s 
training, should be confined to copying specifications. He 
hoped the Institute would soon have a definition of the term 
prime cost. 

Professor T. ROGER SMITH seconded the vote of thanks. 
He said he thought the discussion had perhaps digressed a 
little from the consideration of the nature of specifications to 
the nature of the materials that should be specified. Mr. 
Rickman’s aim had been to explain and enable them to grasp 
the way in which a specification should be written. Equally 
necessary to the qualities patience, decision, &c., was know- 
ledge or acquaintance with what tradesmen could furnish and 
what articles were efficient and what inefficient. Years ago the 
various trades were carried out by several tradesmen, and the 
object of the specification was entirely to give the tradesman a 
particular knowledge of the work he had to carry out. After- 
wards they got to the convenient one contractor, and now they 
seemed to be going back, for the principle of money provisions 
was merely a return to various contractors, as though they had 
found they had gone too far. A specification he looked on as 
the basis of the contract. With good drawings the specifica- 
tion should be simple, and the nearer it ran to the quantities 
the better. In regard of carrying out works without serious 
extras, those gentlemen who got the quantity surveyor to revise 
their specifications were not unwise. 

Mr, WM. WHITE, F.S.A., said the system of separate con- 
tractors arose because some localities did not permit the exist- 
ence of a general contractor. Both systems had advantages 
as well as disadvantages. Provisions required to be thoroughly 
understood and carefully described. Builders would have some 
profit either openly or secretly. 

Mr. Lacy RIDGE said, in regard of the change in plumbers’ 
material, he had almost been tempted to make a¥heading of 
“ Sanitation,” instead of having one part coming at the begin- 
ning and the other part at the end of the specification. 

Mr. H. LOVEGP.OVE said that the question of prime cost was 
one on which the architect and builder would never agree. He 
also incidentally mentioned his regret that the meetings of the 
Surveyors’ Institution could not be held on other evenings than 
those on which the Institute of Architects met. 

Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY alluded to the opening for dis- 
honest builders under the term “prime cost” to bring forward 
fictitious documents in showing the net results. 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., said professional men, 
though able, hardly had time to write specifications, and it was 
not work well paid for. As to prime cost, naturally a builder 
must have profit, but to have a second and secret profit was 
fraudulent. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD remarked that a careful examination 
of a work in progress would reveal the character of the draw- 
ings and specifications of its architect. Both should be so 
clear that in case of need another architect could carry out the 
work. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried by acclama- 
tion, and, Mr. Rickman having replied, the meeting was 
adjourned. 


The Morecambe Local Board have received sanction 
from the Local Government Board to borrow 9,500/., for the 
purpose of carrying out a scheme for the extension and improve- 
ment of the Promenade, 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER on“ The Antiquities of Lanarkshire” was read 
L by Mr. George Tudhope at last week’s meeting. ‘The 
essayist in the first portion of his paper referred to prehistoric 
remains, especially the early circular buildings, and from these 
and the implements of war and of domestic use inferred the 
mode of life during the Stone Age. After referring to the 
buildings and implements of the Bronze Age, and also to the 
Roman occupation of Scotland, he spoke at some length on the 
more important architectural examples of the county. Among 
those mentioned and described were the three collegiate 
churches of St. Bride’s at Bothwell ; St. Mary’s, Biggar ; and 
Carnwath. These were originally monasteries, but becoming 
obnoxious to popular opinion, were transformed into collegiate 
churches. Bothwell Castle—once, perhaps, the finest of 
Scottish fortresses—was built about the time of Alexander III, 
its donjon keep being added probably in the time of Bruce, and 
the great hall much later. Different churches and castles of 
the several centuries down to the eighteenth were also 
described, chief among the churches being St. Bride’s, of 
Douglas, and St. Kentigern’s Chapel at Lanark. The most 
important of the castles was Craignethan, the oldest part of 
which was the square keep ; the enclosing walls much later. 
Finally, reference was made to Craigmillar Castle at Cam- 
buslang, as being” interesting in itself and for its association 
with the poets Wilson Hamilton and Robert Buchanan. A 
discussion followed. 


. ECCLESIASTICAL ART.* 
(Concluded from last weck.) 


HROUGHOUT the length and breadth of the land we see 
what were once some of the most glorious buildings the 
world ever produced, temples dedicated to God, and in which 
for ages ceaseless prayer and praise had been offered, a heap 
of ruins. These zealous reformers “brake down the carved 
work thereof with axes and hammers.” Richly jewelled shrines 
and gold and silver vessels had already been robbed “for the 
king’s use”; now priceless treasures of stained glass were 
wantonly destroyed ; magnificent carved oak screens, carrying 
the Holy Rood, and choir stalls with their beautiful canopies, 
were made into bonfires to bring down the lead from the roofs, 


in order to make bullets to carry on this holy war !—all in the 


sacred name of religion. What wonder, then, when those who 
were most active in these abominable acts of robbery, desecra- 
tion, and destruction of churches were looked upon as the most 
zealous and religious, that ecclesiastical art should perish? 
Art and religion, as I have already said, go hand in hand, and 
when the Catholic faith became for some three centuries of 
darkness almost entirely obscured, art disappeared with it, 
not to be revived till our own time. It is true that during these 
three centuries we have seen some new churches built, fore- 
most amongst them St. Paul’s Cathedral, where we may rejoice 
at the good work now being carried on, and Wren’s churches, 
besides some few others. I do not profess to admire them, 
and I do not consider that they hold any place in the subject 
of my paper, the progress of ecclesiastical art, unless indeed it 
be thought by any that they do not fall desperately below the 
grand types set before us from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century. ‘There is only one architect of the present day, I 
think, who has ventured to reintroduce, in a church at Clerken- 
well, the features of the buildings of this sad period. This is 
not true architecture, and it is not art. I trust he may see the 
error of his ways, and in future give, as he is well able to do, 
better evidence of his talent. 

I now come to the concluding portion of my subject, namely, 
the prospects of ecclesiastical art in England, and a most 
interesting theme it is. True, as yet we have not much to 
boast of, but we have very much indeed to be thankful for. 
The great Catholic revival of the last half century, and the 
Gothic revival springing simultaneously from the sister uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, have made vast strides 
side by side ; indeed, it would be interesting to inquire into the 
question of which led to the other, they are so closely linked 
together—another example of art and religion going hand in 
hand. In the early days of this century, previous to this com- 
bined movement, and in the early days of the movement itself, 
neither the clergy nor architects knew what a church should be; 
nay, even in the present day there are some who do not know 
whether we are to build grand churches for Catholic worship 
or Puritan preaching-houses. This is, however, a question 
which is being rapidly decided. The advocates of Puritan 
simplicity—a term generally meaning that the cheapest thing 


* From a paper read at the meeting of the Society of Architects on 
Tuesday, February 12, by Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough, on ‘* The 
Progress and Prospects of Ecclesiastical Art in England,” ; 
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possible will do for God’s service—are happily dwindling down 
to an extremely small minority, and it is becoming recognised 
that our churches must be built for worship, and not merely or 
mainly as preaching-houses ; and here let me observe that, in 
the designing of Protestant, so-called, places of worship, it was 
quite right and proper that the pulpit should be elevated, and 
occupy the most conspicuous central position, thus concealing 
as far as possible the altar, the very doctrine of which the 
Puritans sought to obscure or explain away. There may be 
some here to-night, good staunch Protestants, who will ques- 
tion much that I have said and shall yet have to say, but I 
affirm unhesitatingly that, look where you will, you cannot find 
that Protestantism has ever done anything for art. From 
my standpoint, therefore, the Church is recovering her doc- 
trines and ritual, and I say that the prospects of ecclesiastical 
art are good. 

To Augustus Welby Pugin we owe some of the greatest 
truths of the Gothic revival: he it was who taught us the true 
principles by which we should be guided, namely, that “the 
use of a building must govern its design, and the construction 
its treatment in detail.” Much tothe same effect is Ruskin’s 
advice, “ornament your construction, but do not construct your 
ornament,” and again the motto of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, “ Design in beauty, build in truth.” The old Ecclesio- 
logical Society founded some fifty years ago, under the title of 
the Cambridge Camden Society, and including amongst its 
founders such revered names as those of the late John Mason 
Neale, Benjamin Webb, Beresford Hope, and others, has done 
much for the progress of ecclesiastical art. They brought their 
intellectual powers and religious instincts to bear in the 
endeavour to “search for the old paths” and “to walk therein.” 
The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society is following up the work 
so ably begun, a work which has had, and will continue to have, 
a powerful effect upon the progress of ecclesiastical art. I am 

_approaching a most difficult task, that of speaking about church 
_architecture of the last half century and of the present day. I 
say this is most difficult, because it would ill become me, as an 

ecclesiastical architect, to criticise the works of my contempo- 

-raries. The Gothic revival has produced, besides Pugin, other 
able men, amongst whom I may mention Carpenter, Scott, 
Ferrey, Street, Nesfield, Burges, Butterfield, Blomfield, Pear- 
son, Christian, Paley & Austin, Bodley & Garner, Emerson, 

Brooks, Sedding, Fowler, Gribble, Goldie, Hansom, my father, 

the late A. D. Gough, besides very many others. Now I am 

not going to criticise their works, and I am sure that you will 
all agree with me that the reputation they enjoy has been well 
earned. I have said the Gothic revival has produced them, but 

of some, perhaps, it would be truer to say that we owe them to 
the Catholic revival, and I think this distinction is a very great 
one. I suppose most men will admit that the late Sir George 
Gilbert Scott was the greatest master of Gothic art of his day. 
I place him amongst the leaders of the Gothic revival, and I 
piace Mr. Butterfield amongst those who have mere particularly 
identified themselves with the Catholic revival. As an archi- 
tect I can admire the talent shown by Scott in such buildings 
as the parish churches of Doncaster, Kensington, Stoke New- 
ington, St. John’s College Chapel, and indeed in all his works, 
but as a Churchman I do not know one of his buildings 
in which I should choose to worship. On the other hand, much 
as I detest the glaring coloured bandings, chessboard, zigzag, 
_and other intended ornamental devices to be found in most of 
Mr. Butterfield’s works, such as St. Matthias’s, Stoke New- 
ington; St. Albans, Holborn; All Saints, Margaret Street ; 
St. John’s, Hammersmith ; Keble College Chapel, &c., yet on 
entering them one feels that they were built for worship ; the 
mind and soul of the architect have left their impress upon 

them. I say therefore that, from my point of view, the true 
church architect must be a Catholic in the first place, 

and an architect in the second. We have im the present 

day plenty of architects fully qualified to carry out the 
great works, not which are being, but which should be 
erected, before we can talk of progress. We are now 
endeavouring to overcome the ill effects of three centuries 
of neglect, and the task is no light one, but until it be over- 

come we are not progressing, we are scarcely even keeping 

pace with the most urgent requirements of the times, and many 

of the churches which have been, and are being, built seem 

only intended to last for a generation, and yet in the so-called 

dark ages almost every little hamlet in the kingdom had its 

church provided for it against the time when it should grow 
into a town. Now, the building of a new church is not even 

thought of until the demand becomes so great that, for very 

shame, something must be done, and in what spirit is it done? 

In that of “I will not offer unto the Lord that which doth cost 

me nothing?” Most emphatically I say No! but the very 

reverse. Ingenious devices are contrived to extract small 

sums, which can never be missed, from the largest possible 

number of people. We all kaow what these are, so I need not 

describe them. Then we have also subscription lists, charity 

eeabe bazaars, and a host of other abominations, all dodges 

the devil to rid us of the idea of sacrifice, which is the 
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Christian’s as it was the Jew’s first duty. What, then, is the 
reason that in the good old times we see glorious churches 
built in hamlets of half a dozen houses, and in the present day 
a parish of 10,000 souls or more, needing a new church, but 
unable to get one? The answer to this is to be found in the 
fact that the idea of sacrifice has been lost sight of. The Jews 
were commanded to give tithes to the service of God, and I 
know of no place in scripture where Christians are told that 
they are to give less than Jews, and I believe the command to 
be as binding now as ever it was, or rather, much more so, for 
“ from those unto whom much is given much will be required.” 
The Jews had but the promise, we have Emmanuel, the fulfil- 
ment. One reason then of the glorious churches of olden 
days is to be found in the fact that then the duty of giving tithes 
was a recognised fact, and that all were Churchmen. Now we 
have some two or three hundred religions, new ones being 
invented year by year, some from the natural splitting up 
which takes place in all schisms, and others the invention of 
Yankee speculators. If we had but one again, and all gave 
tithes, let us see what an income the Church would possess. 
To take the income tax returns as a basis of calculation, the 
total value of property and income assessed is, in round figures, 
650,000,000/,, a tithe of which would give 65,000,000/. a 
year for the use of the Church: add to which charitable gifts, 
which of course begin after the duty imposed upon us, and we 
should probably find the Church in possession of 100,000,000/, 
or more a year. With such figures before us, we can easily 
understand how it was possible to raise year by year such 
glorious buildings as we are now unable even to keep in repair, 
and one of which was lately ‘put up” to public auction. I 
refer to Kirkstall Abbey. Such a sale is a disgrace to our 
Christianity, and a disgrace to the times in which we live. 
Let us look at some of the supposed abominations which were 
swept away by that pious monarch and Defender of the Faith, 
Henry VIII. Beautiful abbeys all over the land, in which men 
or women lived after giving up all their worldly possessions, as 
they supposed for the use for ever of the Church and her 
Divine Master whom they loved so well, and for what? In 
order to lead a life of idleness and ease? Certainly not. That 
has been reserved mainly for those who shared in the spoil, 
and share in it, to their everlasting shame, to this day. No, 
these noble gifts and self-devoted lives were spent in visiting 
the sick, feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, also in 
teaching the children and entertaining strangers. Whether they 
were courtly travellers or poor tramps made no difference, all 
were suitably provided for, and if any man wanted work, he 
applied to the nearest abbey. I would to God that we had 
now such noble institutions, to find labour and wages for our 
long suffering poor, who ask for bread and to whom we give a 
stone, or rather, stones to break. In this enlightened nine- 
teenth century, about which so many boast, we have found out 
more excellent ways, good Protestant ways. For the loving 
care of the Church, as exercised by these religious houses, we 
have a poor law and unions, aye, and prisons too. Now, 
instead of the careful teaching of the monastery, we are 
blessed or cursed with non-sectarian or godless education in 
Board schools ; in place of holy charity we have “a poor 
rate;” and for the ancient religious art and craft guilds, in 
which every member tried to do his best, we have trade unions, 
the first principle of which is to keep all on a dead level, and to 
insist upon all doing as little as possible, and charging the 
most they can for it. What can be more destructive to art 
than such a system? True, technical schools, art schools, and 
recreative evening schools are springing up in all directions, but 
they can do nothing to benefit ecclesiastical art so long as 
they are unsectarian, whatever that may mean, or godless. 
The craft guilds were a great blessing both here and on the 
Continent, and produced a set of men which any country might 
well be proud of. For the progress of ecclesiastical art it is to the 
Church we must look. Perhaps she has been too busy in these 
latter days, with providing for the barest necessities of her life, 
to devote much time to art, but we begin to see the dawn. 
Within the last fifty years we have seen grow up amongst 
us such noble communities as the Sisterhoods of Clewer, East 
Grinstead, Wantage, All Saints, Margaret Street, St. Peter’s, 
Kilburn, the Sisters of the Poor, and very many others, alk 
doing excellent work. Religious orders for men have not met 
with much success at present, though there are some of them 
doing in a quiet way much work for the Church, as, for instance, 
the Society of St. Cross and of the Holy Trinity, the Order of 
Reparation, the Order of the Sacred Redeemer, and others, 
and the restoration to usefulness at least of the grand old 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the badge of which is now 
worn by our Queen Empress and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Thus are some of the good old institutions of the past 
being revived. 

Is it only a dream of mine never to be realised, or is it 
within the possibilities of the future, that some of us may live 
to see some at least of our ancient religious houses restored 
once more to the sacred uses to which their pious founders 
dedicated them? Are they to be preserved simply as pic- 
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turesque “bits” for the artist’s pencil (a ghastly sight to my 
mind, conveying about as much picturesqueness as a mutilated 
corpse does in comparison with a living, active being), or is it 
so very farto look forward to the time when the scions of many 
of our noble houses will be convinced of the sins of their fore- 
fathers, and restore to the Church those possessions which she 
has lost for awhile, and devote, it may be, themselves to their 
Master’s service? It may seem startling to some of you that I 
should thus advocate the restoration of religious orders in 
England, but 1 have shown you how ecclesiastical art 
flourished under their care, and how utterly it perished in the 
Protestant times. Let me see if I can persuade you to cast 
prejudice aside for a few moments, and consider what our old 
abbeys were like, and what they might yet do for the Church. 
We will suppose that some wealthy Churchman, wishing to 
spread the faith and to be of some benefit to his fellow men, 
resolves to found an abbey, say in one of our colonies, if you 
do not like the idea of one nearer home. He is joined by 
others, both priests and laymen, and on arriving at their 
destination they seek for a suitable site, purchase lands, open 
quarries, or make bricks, and erect the necessary buildings, 
with a grand church. The natives are impressed with the 
beauty of the building and dignity of the worship, and come 
first out of curiosity, but soon are converted. The inmates of 
the abbey farm the land, and go out fishing and shooting to 
supply the larder. The building operations have given employ- 
ment to many who settle and become tenants of the abbey, the 
sick and poor are visited, children taught and travellers enter- 
tained. Soon the fame of the abbey becomes known, younger 
sons of English gentlemen emigrate and take many of the 
unemployed with them, renting abbey land and farming it. 
At the abbey they are always welcome guests, and can get 
advice as to the treatment of their farms, and enjoy the con- 
genial society of cultivated and refined English gentlemen. 
Gifts are made from time to time by those who have settled 
and are grateful for their prosperity. Some study at the abbey 
for the priesthood and receive Holy Orders, and daughter 
houses are established in outlying places. This is but a sketch 
of a state of things which would benefit many, and I commend 
the idea to English Churchmen generally, and to our colonial 
bishops in particular, in the hope that I may live to see some 
of the latter mitred abbots. 

The revival of the ancient craft guilds would do very much 
to improve the prospects of ecclesiastical art. In the first 
place, these guilds must be religious bodies, for I maintain that 
Churchmen alone are fit and proper persons to be employed in 
ecclesiastical art. We want to see not only the hand of the 
individual workman, but his very soul in his work. At the 
present time we have innumerable church furnishers and 
decorators and ecclesiastical warehousemen turning out utter 
trash by the ton, brass eagles and Hindoo gods manufactured 
by the thousand, probably in the self same works at Birming- 
ham, and the most vicious “taste” of the public pandered to. 
It is strange how little originality of thought is appreciated. 
To the multitude the recommendation, “ we sell thousands of 
them,” is all sufficient to make them envious to possess one at 
once. The love of copying, merely for the sake of imitation, 
seems as strong in man as it is in the ape tribe. One man was 
once foolish enough to weara “ stove-pipe hat,” and for his folly 
generations suffer. The same blind fashion prevails in our 
churches, in which we find the same vases and candlesticks, the 
same brass eagles, the same brass altar cross, with or without 
their sham “jewels” of coloured glass, until we are sick of the 
sight of them, or should be. Instead of this we need the individual 
talent of the workman, which we shall never get so long as 
architects foolishly pride themselves upon designing every- 
thing themselves. Such Jacks of all trades are likely to be 
masters of none. I am not for a moment denying that the 
architect should be the guiding mind throughout, but around 
him he should have a body of art workmen. upon whose skill 
he can rely, and above all things these men and their works 
must be recognised, so that they may take a pride in what 
they do, and obtain the reputation they deserve. They must 
not be merely “ghosts,” leaving architects and others who 
employ them to steal from them the honour which is their 
due. I am dwelling at some length on this subject, because 
I am sure it is one on which the prospects of ecclesiastical 
art greatly depend. To illustrate my meaning, let me call to 
your minds the beautiful little church at Stone, Kent. In 
modern work, too often all seems to have been cast in a 
mould. At Stone the proportions are very beautiful and 
must undoubtedly have been laid down by the architect to 
guide the workmen, who by the way are supposed to have 
been some of those employed at Westminster Abbey; but 
examine the mouldings of the nave arcade, and I believe you 
will find that no two arches are alike, and the same variety is 
to be found in the aisle windows, as though many different men 
had been employed, each having a certain amount of license 
allowed him, and each trying to “make his arch or window the 
most beautiful, the architect of course ascribing to each its 
proper place. 


You may say, how can a guild of ecclesiastical art crafts- 
men, such as I am advocating, be brought into existence? In 
reply I say that the necessary organisation is at hand, in that 
excellent institution the Church of England Working Men’s 
Society, and to them I very earnestly commend the subject, 
which is one I have thought over for very many years, and 
towards the carrying out ‘of which I shall at all times be 
ready to lend every assistance in my power. Why 
should not they form or become a guild of church builders? 
It may be that the commencement would be on a small 
scale, say a few of their most expert joiners would simply 
undertake the making of altars, and their metal workers, 
altar crosses, candlesticks, vases, hinges, &c. In this way, 
within a very few years we should see them prepared to 
undertake a more extended field of labour, and before long 
even the building of an entire church. And what Churchman 
is there who would not rejoice to be able to place his work 
in the hands of men who would one and all take a pride in it, 
and give the best of their skill from the highest motives ? Such 
a guild would have no “contractor” to take the lion’s share of 
the profits ; all would be immediately under the direction and 
guidance of the architect, and each should be paid according to 
his worth, and the profits divided amongst them, after setting 
aside a tithe which such a guild would give to ‘the needs of 
poor mission churches. In certainly more than one of our 
cathedrals I think one of the disused chapels (alas! that there 
should be such) would readily be given to them, and in course 
of time they would provide a Guildhall for themselves, or, 
better still, teach some of the City companies the object for 
which they were founded, and obtain the use of their buildings. 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTS. 


iN CASE was heard before Mr. Justice Stephen at the 

Leicestershire Assizes last week, in which the question 
was raised whether an architect who was a shareholder in build- 
ings can act as arbitrator in connection with them. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Barber, sought to recover 1,383/. 195., balance due 
in respect of certain buildings called the Post Office Buildings, 
at Kettering, erected by the plaintiff under two separate con- 
tracts, dated in May and June, 1886 ; 703/. had been paid into 
Court, leaving the balance in dispute. Mr. Lawrance, Q.C., 
said the plaintiff, a builder, of Kettering, did the work under 
two contracts, the first between himself and Messrs. Wallis, 
Stockburn & Bird, and the second between plaintiff and Messrs. 
Wallis & Co. The prices agreed upon were 2,930/. and 2,040/. 
respectively, payable by certain instalments from time to time, 
and the balance within three months after completion of 
the works, and Mr. C. Saunders, of Kettering, was the architect 
under both contracts. The contracts having been read, Mr. 
Lawrance submitted that the architect’s decision was made final 
only as to the progress certificates, and not as to the balance, 
upon which the architect had no direction whatever ; but if any 
dispute should arise with regard to such balance it would come 
within the general arbitration clause of the contract, and the 
plaintiff demanded a reference accordingly. The point was 
argued at some length. His lordship decided that the contract 
stipulated that the architect’s certificate should be final as to 
the whole matter. Mr. Lawrance next submitted that Mr. 
Saunders was disqualified from acting as arbitrator by his 
becoming a shareholder in the buildings. It was admitted 
that Mr. Saunders was a partner in the firm of “ Wallis & Co.” 
His lordship said that would be so unless the plaintiff knew 
of the fact; a person who was placed in a judicial position 
must not be interested to the extent of one farthing. The 
plaintiff was called, and swore that he had no such knowledge 
until the work under the second contract had been proceeded 
with for some time. Mr. Saunders, the architect, and his clerk 
were also called, and declared that Mr. Barlow was informed of 
the fact when he delivered his second tender. Mr. Saunders 
admitted in cross-examination that he had since these contracts 
were entered into been concerned in several others relating to 
buildings in which he was personally interested. Mr. Lawrance 
submitted that it was most improbable that the plaintiff would 
leave the final settlement of the matter to the decision of a 
person who was a large shareholder in the concern. The Judge 
having summed up the evidence, the jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. Mr. Hugo Young addressed his lordship as to the 
270/. which the defendants counter-claimed for penalties for 
alleged delay in completion. He contended it could be shown 
by the reading of a few letters that a great part, at any rate, of 
the delay was caused by the defendants themselves, and sub- 
mitted that as soon as that was established the plaintiff was 
exonerated from all penalties. It was ultimately agreed that 
the question as to the delay must be referred to an arbitrator’ 
On an application being made to the Judge to certify for a 
} special jury, Mr. Toller rose to oppose. His lordship said he 
| disliked the use of the Latin language as a rule, but in this case 
he would remark v@ vic¢is—the loser pays. 
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A CENTURY OF THE SEVRES FACTORY.—II.* 
(Continued from p. 71.) 


S already stated, the manufactory was in 1804 attached to 

the Crown, and administered in the name of the Emperor, 
who provided for its wants by annual budgets. This custom 
has been maintained ever since, notwithstanding the attempts 
which were made in 1830 and in 1848 to suppress the establish- 
ment. During a period of forty-seven years Alexandre 
Brongniart remained the director of the manufactory, and it 
was under his wise and active direction that it attained its 
highest degree of prosperity. During this period the manufac- 
ture of hard porcelain reached its highest perfection in France 
and in Europe. This was due almost entirely to this manu- 
factory, and its processes were taken up by private establish- 
ments. 

In 1847, Ebelmen succeeded Brongniart, and he showed 
himself a worthy successor to his wise predecessor. His 
management promised a new era of prosperity and glory to the 
manufactory, when death came to him in 1852. He was re- 
placed by Victor Regnault, member of the Institute, who con- 
tinued his management until the breaking out of the war of 
1870, when he was forced by the bad state of his health to 
retire to his property in the Jura. Soon after he lost his already 
illustrious son, the young painter, Henri Regnault, killed at 
Montretout by a Prussian ball, and he resigned definitely his 
functions. He was replaced by M. Louis Robert, chief of the 
painters’ workshops, at the same time a distinguished artist and 
chemist, to whom he had on leaving entrusted the temporary 
management. In March 1879 the latter was named honorary 
director, and had for his successor M. Charles Lauth, member 
of the Municipal Council of Paris, who was replaced in July 
1887 by M. Deck, the well-known ceramist. 

In 1877 the manufactory had quitted the ancient building 
constructed by Louis XV., to be installed in a new building 


much larger, but much less convenient, situated at the ex-: 


tremity of the Park of St. Cloud, on the territory of the Com- 
mune of Sévres. 

During this long period the budget allowed annually to the 
manufactory has varied much. In 1812, under the Empire, it 
was 314,949 francs, then it was lowered to 120,000 francs under 
the Restoration, to be raised again, and to attain successively 
to 493,600 francs in 1872, to 507,450 francs in 1881, and then to 
624,450 francs in 1889. Of this sum, 100,000 to 110,000 francs, 
coming from sales made in the workshop, were returned every 
year to the State exchequer. 

The staff of the manufactory is divided into two classes, 
the administrative staff and the working staff. The first com- 
prises the director and the assistant-director, who is at the 
same time the conservator of the ceramic museum, the respon- 
sible agent, chief of the service, and seven clerks, among whom 
are the cashier, the storekeeper, the writing clerks, the 
guardians, concierges, &c. To this class asum of 62,500 francs 
is reserved on the budget. All these are lodged on the estab- 
lishment, 

The working staff is divided into many departments, at the 
head of which are a chief of the works of art and the chiefs of 
departments. ae 

The first comprises the manufacture of ovens and pastes, 
and possesses a chief of manufactures, an assistant, an over- 
seer, and fifty-five sculptors, modellers, repairers, turners, 
firemen, and factory hands. The sum allowed to these is 
129,000 francs. 

_ The second department (decoration and bronze mounting) 
is carried on the budget for the sum of 117,300 francs. It 
comprises a chief of the workshops in painting, a superinten- 
dent, and thirty-five painters, gilders, and burnishers. The 
salaries of the artists are relatively moderate, and vary from 
1,200 to 5,000 francs, but the payment for extra work increases 
a little the annual remuneration of the staff of this department. 
16,500 francs are reserved for the third department, chemical 
works and mufflers, directed by a chemist having five men 
under his orders 

To these officials, artists, and workmen attached to the 
manufactory, from whose pay a deduction of 5 per cent. is 
made to form a retiring pension, has been added an extra- 
ordinary staff as well as pupils, school professors, &c., for 
whom a sum of 143,000 francs is reserved. The balance of the 
budget, 129,350 francs, is devoted to the cost of materials, 

aolin, precious metals, chemical products, tools, colours, com- 
bustibles, &c. Of this sum, a certain allocation is made to the 
museum and to the library ; 5,000 francs alone being reserved 
for the acquisitions in the museum This mus 
accordance with the wishes of 
Brongniart, and of his old an 
Pree ey ae om a general hist 
gaps are found in the collection. whi i imi 
resources at disposal, cannot be filled a lias ne cee pee 
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The productions are priced on leaving the workshop, or 
valued if the piece is given as a present, according to their total 
cost, that is to say, the cost of the plain body, the money paid 
to the artist, the weight of gold used in gilding, the mounting, 
bronze, chasing, &c. Tothis is added 25 per cent. for expenses 
which it is impossible to estimate, such as colours, essences, 
firing, &c, and 4o per cent. for general expenses. Thus, a 
vase which has cost 800 francs will be priced for sale at 
1,320 francs. 

If we take account of the many trials, of the considerable 
expenses which attend the formation of a new model, and of 
the perfection which all productions leaving the manufactory 
with the device “Decoré & Sévre,” ought to possess, this will 
not be considered too large a sum. If the manufactory sells 
little to the public—and we have seen that the annual sales 
scarcely rise to I10,000 francs, while the general production 
of porcelain for France amounts to from 40,000,000 to 
45,000,000 francs—we must remember the presents made to 
sovereigns, services for ministers and ambassadors, gifts to 
charitable lotteries, to the commissions, to the exhibition 
juries, &c , which all come from the manufactory. Besides, for 
the last dozen years there have been instituted annual com- 
petitions, which have not always given satisfactory results, but 
which have enriched public establishments, such as the Louvre, 
the Opéra, the Library, &c., with large decorative vases. 

But this is not the only object of the manufacture, and we 
ought to examine the part which it has for fifty years taken in | 
the progress of ceramics, and the influence it has exercised on 
French industry. 

In 1850, in consequence of the Exhibition of National 
Manufactures, M. de Lasseyrie, in the name of the Council 
for the Improvement of Manufactures, instituted by a decree 
dated March 30, 1848, thus began the report which he 
addressed to the Ministry of Commerce :—“ Since they have 
passed from the Civil List to public management, national 
manufactures, &c., are found to be subject to quite new obliga- 
tions ; progress has become the very law of their existence. 
To make them rivals with private industry would be to mis-— 
understand the object of their existence. Better placed to 
obtain the assistance of eminent artists and of savants of the 
first order, sufficiently endowed to undertake expensive trials 
and experiments, it was their task to open new ways for 
industry.” And the learned reporter, passing in review the 
different products exhibited, showed the improvements and the 
new processes brought to bear on the manufacture, as well as 
on the decoration of porcelain, Such as, among others, the 


‘process of couwlage, or pouring slip into a’ plaster mould, to 


which a mere film adheres, applied to the making of cups and 
saucers. By this process they were enabled to make porcelain 
of an extreme lightness, rivalling the thin porcelains, which are 
so famous, of China and Japan, and which it would have been 
impossible to obtain either by turning or by moulding. Such 
also is the firing with coal, tried at the end of the last century 
in the manufactories of Lille and of Valenciennes, which was 
abandoned, but was again taken up by the learned director 
Ebelmen, with the assistance of M. Vital-Poux, then chief of 
the ovens and pastes. This substitution of coal for wood 
enabled them to obtain a saving of two-thirds in the expenses of 
firing, and must have profoundly modified the conditions of 
production and existence of porcelain manufactories in France. 

As applications of new processes of decoration, the report 
mentions some vases decorated under the glaze of the porcelain 
with sculptured ornaments in relief, Adte sur pdte, a process 
invented by M. Louis Robert, who was, as we have said, 
director of the manufactures, but who at this period was chief 
of the painters’ workshops, ‘These vases are painted with oxide 
of cobalt before baking, and under glaze. The decoration 
of porcelain biscuit by means of colours applied as in painting 
enamels was also proceeded with. 

Since this time many of the processes have been much 
perfected, especially the process of cou/age, which has been 
applied to the making of colossal pieces, such as the vase 
called “ Neptune,” which is 3:15 métres high and 1°17 métres 
diameter ; also the coloured pastes with which—thanks to the 
learned researches of the eminent chemist of the manufactory, 
Salvétat (died in 1882), who knew how to combine the metallic 
oxides so as to obtain an almost complete gamut of colours— 
one can decorate a vase entirely under the glaze, and thus 
obtain a unity oftone and an intensity of colouring which could 
not have been given by the manner of painting previously 
employed. 

Faithful to its mission, the manufactory of Sévres has 
liberally divulged to private enterprise these various processes, 
as well as many others discovered since, and it cannot be 
denied that considerable influence has been exerted on modern 
ceramics by the numerous inventions that have issued from 
the State-aided manufactory. 

The Exhibition of 1850 may be considered as the point of 
departure for important modifications brought into the porcelain 
industries by these processes, which were then quite new, 

‘To be continued.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 72._RELIEFS, GORDON STATUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
(HAMO THORNYCROFT, B.A.) 


DESIGN FOR FRIARS SCHOOL, BANGOR. 


HIS design was one of six submitted in a recent 
limited competition, which was initiated under 
Clause B, Section 5, of the “Suggestions for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions, sanctioned by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.” Mr. R. H. CARPENTER 
was the assessor, and the competitors included three 
London and three provincial firms. The instructions to 
architects, which were drawn up by the assessors, stipulated 
that the outlay upon the buildings was not to exceed 8,000/. 
The first place has, however, on the advice of the assessor, 
been awarded to a design which its authors estimate to cost 
9,007, Mr. GriERsoN, the author of the design which 
we illustrate to-day, claims, together with some of the other 
competitors, to have strictly conformed to the. “ Instruc- 
tions” in respect of cost as well as of accommodation. 


WOODHOUSE GRANGE, NEAR LEICESTER. 


HIS house, erected for Mr. Cuas. T. PARKER, has 
a south-west aspect, and is erected at Woodhouse 
Eaves, near Leicester, its nearest railway station being 
Barrow-on-Soar, nearly five miles distant. The external 
walls are built with a blue rubble quarried in the district. 
The groining, dressings, &c., and porch are of Darley Dale 
stone; the roofs are covered with dark grey Swithland slates 
found in the neighbourhood ; the linings to external walls 
and partitions are of a red local brick. The woodwork to 
hall and staircase is of wainscot oak, the joinery to the 
principal rooms of pitch pine throughout, the floors of 
reception-rooms and hall of oak. The house contains four 
reception-rooms, housekeeper’s- room, kitchen, with un- 
usually commodious offices on ground floor, a_billiard- 
room, nine bedrooms, dressing-room, bath and water-closet 
on first floor. The works were carried out from drawings 
and superintendence by Mr. Cuas. GRANVILLE BAKER, 
architect, 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


CAMPANILE PIAZZA, ST. LUCA, VENICE, 


MARKET PLACE AND CHURCH, ABBEVILLE. - 
(DRAWN BY W. MEDLYCOTT DUKE.) 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Association a 

\ paper by Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A., was read on “ The 
Rise of the Fine Arts in Scotland.” The lecturer defined his 
subject in a few opening sentences, and explained that he pro- 
posed treating it, not from a philosophical, but from a historical 
standpoint. He considered it unnecessary to enter into those 
antiquarian researches which had already clearly demonstrated 
that our Celtic ancestors, far from being the uncultured 
savages they were so long considered, had attained to a con- 
siderable degree of artistic culture. The misconceptions pre- 
valent in England and abroad in regard to the temperament of 
the Scottish nation were referred to, and Principal Tulloch 
was quoted to the effect that Scotland had at all times 
exhibited strange contrasts of temperament, so that side by 
side with that sterner and more assertive national life whose 
record is of warlike and ecclesiastical strife, there was ever an 
under-current which was imaginative and cultured. The 
lecturer insisted that colour-sense was one of the distinguish- 
ing features of the earlier Scottish poets, which resulted, 
according to the Rev. Stopford Brooke, from the strong 
admixture of Celtic blood. Art had to struggle through a long 
continuance of unfavourable conditions—such as English wars, 
internecine feuds, end struggles for religious liberty—although 
some indications were to be got even during those times that 
art was not entirely dead amongst us. For instance, Royal 
books of accounts told of John of Linlithgow and Andrew the 
painter ; and it is known from the old chroniclers that James I. 
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and his grandson James III. practised and encouraged the fine 
arts, the latter being charged with a liking for low company, 
preferring the society of musicians and artists to that of the 
nobility of his realm. A short sketch was given of George 
Jameson and of his patron, Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy, 
who, more than a hundred years before the Rebellion, brought 
to his Highland home arras hangings and damask napery from 
Holland, and bestowed “on ane German painter whom he 
entertained at his house aucht month, the sum of ane 
thousand pounds.” Allusion was made to the first exhibition 
of paintings on the occasion of the visit of Charles I, 
when Jameson’s pictures were hung on either side of the 
Netherbow Port, and to the surprise expressed by some 
that a painter like Jameson should have existed and thriven in 
Scotland at such atime. It was explained in this connection 
that the sour bigotry which looked with suspicion on art came 
later with the English Puritans. The lecturer then touched 
upon one or two names of painters who worked during the 
close of the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth 
centuries, and referred to Aikman, Medina, and Smibert. 
After noticing the improved conditions of the second half of 
the eighteenth century, a short sketch was given of the rise of 
Scottish literature, philosophical and imaginative, of Hutchison 
and Leishman, precursors of Hume, of Hamilton, of Bangor ; 
and Allan Ramsay, preceding Burns, Scott, and the later poets. 
Reference was made to the contemporary quickening of art 
instinct, and the founding of schools of design in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow by the Board of Manufactures and the Brothers 
Foulis. After paying a tribute to Gavin. Hamilton, the Runci- 
mans, Tassie (medallist), and David Allan, the place of por- 
traiture in art was next touched upon, and a protest made 
against the subordinate position assigned to it in popular 
estimation. Mr. M‘Kay then detailed a number of great 
names associated with portraiture, and spoke especially of 
Raeburn’s powers and the influence he exerted on later 
Scottish art.. He also dwelt on the great influence of Sir 
David Wilkie, and affirmed that Raeburn and Wilkie may be 
said to have given its distinctive type to the Scottish school. 
Wilkie’s technique was founded on that of the genre painters 
of the Low Countries. To Wilkie and Raeburn it is owing that 
Scottish art has adhered more closely to traditional methods 
than that of England. There has arisen a tendency to 
depreciate Wilkie in recent times, and therefore allusion was 
made to Sir J. E. Millais’s letter on the occasion of Wilkie’s 
centenary. The paper was brought to a close by noticing the 
great impetus given to Scottish art by the careers of Raeburn 
and Wilkie, which led to associations of artists for,the holding 
of annual exhibitions—first, of Associated Artists, from 1809 to 
1813 ; next, tothe Royal Institution, from 1821 to 1829 ; and, 
finally, to the founding of the Scottish Academy in 1826. The 
lecturer gave it as his opinion that Scottish art had never been 
in a healthier condition than during the last thirty years. 

The members had their second excursion on Saturday, 
visiting Lauriston Castle, Cramond Tower, and Barnton 
policies. The members were conducted by Mr. Thomas Ross, 
architect, Edinburgh. Lauriston Castle, which was first visited, 
has been greatly altered in modern times, but copies of pencil 
drawings by Claude Nattes were exhibited by Mr. Ross, show- 
ing the castle as it existed in 1790, and these show it to have 
been a quaint old Scottish house, with angle turrets and fine 
dormers, all of which still survive, but hemmed in with modern 
additions. On one of the dormer windows can be seen the 
initials of Archibald Napier of Merchiston, and his wife, Dame 
Elizabeth Mowbray. They built the castle between the years 
1587 and 1608. There is still preserved at the castle a small 
memorial of the Napiers on a square stone engraved with 
various diagrams, and containing the inscription, “S. Alex. 
Napier, sone to S. Arc. of Merchistovne. His celestial theme.” 
Towards the end of the century the estate passed into the 
hands of William Law, father of the famous John Law, of 
Lauriston, Judging from the view by Nattes, the Laws 
evidently made no alteration on the castle. After an inspec- 
tion of the castle and grounds, the party next proceeded to 
Cramond to the remarkable tower there—all that now remains 
of what was once the palace of the Bishops of Dunkeld, who 
possessed the lands known as “ Bishops” Karramond as early 
as the twelfth century. It was onlyat the beginning of the fifteenth 
century that the then Bishop exchanged the lands of Cammo for 
the lands of Cramond, and the tower is situated within the church 
town of Cramond. It is a small structure about 24 feet square, 
and as it at present exists about 4o feet high. It bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to the towers at Mugdock Castle, and, 
like them, was probably a defence on the walls of the enciente. 
Vegetation, however, has got a hold on the stone roof, 
and roots of trees and saplings are penetrating the arch and 
walls so as to imperil the safety of this interesting structure. 
The Association examined the spheri-angular dial in front of 
Cramond House, which was made for Sir Robert Dickson of 
Inveresk in 1732 by Archibald Handasyde, of Musselburgh, 
or of “Conchi Polensis,” as it is classically named on his 
tombstone in Inveresk. After an inspection of the house and 
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parish church adjoining, the members returned, proceeding 


through Barnton grounds. The two fine dials adjoining the 
mansion-house were objects of special attention. | 
unlike each other, and quite dissimilar to the one Just seen at 


Cramond. One is an “obelisk” dial about 12 feet high, and 
dated 1692; the other is of a monumental design, and is of 
considerable historic interest, as it was undoubtedly erected by 


the fourth Lord Balmerino, father of the ill-fated Lord who was 
beheaded on Tower Hill; but it is not now in its original 
position. It stood at the old house of Barnton, which has long 


since vanished, and which was situated near the village of 


Davidson’s Mains. At the termination of the day’s proceedings, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer and to the 
proprietors of the places visited. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


T the last meeting of the Sheffield Society a paper was 
A read by Mr. W. C. Fenton, entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Practical 
Sanitary Construction.” 

The President, in introducing Mr. Fenton, spoke of the 
importance of the subject to architects and surveyors, and of 
the absolute necessity of due attention being devoted to it in 
designing buildings, as the health and happiness of the com- 
munity depended upon it. 

Mr. Fenton observed that the views he expressed that 
evening were in no sense official, but merely for the most part 
personal opinions as a member of that Society. He went on 
to show what should be the true aim of the sanitarian in the 
construction of buildings ; that while cesthetic effect was pro- 
duced, it was still more important that the sanitary constructive 
details should be properly arranged. If proper attention was 
paid to those matters, the general health and prosperity of the 
nation would in a great measure be promoted. The subject of 
the lecture was divided into two parts—first, the sanitary con- 
struction of the dwelling ; and second, the accessories for the 
proper cleansing and conveyance of the waste products of the 
dwelling and dweller. He remarked on the great progress in 
sanitation during the last twenty or thirty years, and showed 
how—up to that time—little attention was in most cases given by 
architects and others to thesanitary arrangements of thedwelling. 
He quoted Captain Douglas Galton’s speech on the progress of 
sanitary matters during the Queen’s reign, as compared with the 
deplorable state of things existing at her accession. The various 
Acts of Parliament relating to public health, culminating in the 
great Act of 1875, and the efforts of such eminent sanitarians 
as Sir R. Rawlinson, K C.B., and Mr E, Chadwick, C.B. (now 
in his goth year), were also referred to, and their influence 
shown. On the other hand, the diversity of legislative and 
administrative regulations was adversely criticised, and exam- 
ples given where in one town strict sanitary regulations were 
enforced and in the next neglected, owing chiefly to the one 
town having local Acts of Parliament, and the next mainly 
relying on the general Act, which did not give sufficient powers. 
Turning to the dwelling, greater attention should be given to 
the site with regard to the subsoil water, which had so great an 
effect on the health of the inhabitant, and instances were given 
which bore upon the importance of the question. The neces- 
sity for using only the best materials was strongly urged, and 
the proper quality and strength of bricks and stone were 
specified. The lecturer exhibited a table of tests taken of 
bricks made by different local manufacturers, which showed 
that while some bricks would only stand an average crushing 
strain of 19 tons, others would stand 56 tons, and one brick 
actually stood 67 tons before crushing. The greater use of 
hollow walls was recommended both for dryness and the more 
equable temperature of the house. With regard to ordinary 
ventilation of rooms, a simple method was proposed which had 
proved very successful in many cases. The question of stoves 
and smoky chimneys was mentioned, and some practical sug- 
gestions were made with regard to the latter. The importance 
of sufficient light for health was insisted on, and the necessary 
amount discussed. In the second part of his subject 
the lecturer referred to the mode of sewage disposal 
as involved in the question of water-closets. and _privies. 
The proper position, construction, and ventilation of water- 
closets were shown, and the best forms of apparati 
described. The other sanitary fittings of the house, with 
the various forms of “traps” and “wastes” were alluded 
to, and instances given of bad arrangements to be found even 
in “good” houses. The burning question of syphon verszs 
double-valve cisterns, as fought out between the Corporation 
and the Water Company before the House of Lords, was named 
and commented on, and the greater use of slate (in preference 
toulead) cisterns advocated. The great importance of proper 
KE Lair PS eRe Ea and method of laying drain-pipes, 
CPL ee wie PS speeneriion from the sewers were each 

P € various modes to prevent sewer-gas 
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entering the dwellings were discussed. The strength and 
quality of materials to be used for these various purposes were 
also fully specified. The lecturer concluded by giving Dr. 
Parkes’s definition of the requirements of a healthy habitation, 
which, being attained, the architect may then “ engraft on it the 
other conditions of comfort, convenience, and beauty.” The 
lecture was illustrated by diagrams, showing good and other 
methods of drainage, &c , and by samples of sanitary earthenware 
fittings. 

The President spoke of the pleasure with which they 
had all listened to the paper, and of the energy and zeal Mr. 
Fenton had shown in the formation of their Society. A cordial 
vote of thanks was awarded to the lecturer. 


DESTRUCTION AT ATHENS. 


tA Aor has appeared from Mr. E. A. Freeman, con- 
cerning removals of non-Classic work at Athens, in which 
he says :— 

I hear that more destruction on the Acropolis of Athens is 
designed. Certain things are to be pulled down because they 
are not what is called “ancient.” ‘ Ancient,” I believe, in this 
case, means the work of two or three arbitrarily chosen cen- 
turies before the Christian era. The principle seems to be that 
whatever illustrates the history of those particular centuries is 
to be preserved, whatever illustrates the history of any other 
century is to be destroyed. Whatever the favoured period may 
be, no student of history can admit this doctrine. The history 
of Athens is a very long one. It began a good while before 
Pericles, and it has gone on for a long while since. Some of 
its most important, some of its most thrilling scenes have hap- 
pened in our own day. It takes in the days when Hadrian was 
archon of the Athenian Commonwealth, and when Constantine 
was its general. It takes in the days when Eirene built her 
lesser churches in the town below, and when Basil, the 
Bulgarian-slayer, made his offerings in the great church 
of the Panagia, on the height. It takes in the days when 
Athens had dukes, one of whom met Englishmen in arms 
at Crécy, and whose title gave Shakespeare a happy oppor- 
tunity of identifying the Athens of their day with the 
Athens of the earliest times. It takes in the days of bond- 
age and the days of deliverance ; it takes in the days wher 
Morosini in delivering so unluckily destroyed, and it takes in 
the brighter days which some of us can remember, when Church 
and Febvier and Odysseus waxed valiant in fight and turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens. I assert without doubt or 
flinching that the memories of all these periods are as much to. 
be respected, that their monuments are as carefully to be 
preserved, as those even of the greatest days of the great 
democracy. A wall built in our own day to keep out the Turk 
is as much a piece of Athenian history, and it calls up memories 
fully as glorious, as a wall built three-and-twenty ages back to 
keep out the Persian or the Spartan. 

One proposal specially touches myself. It is said, with a 
kind of special bitterness, that “every trace of the Turkish 
minaret on the Parthenon is to be destroyed.” I ask, why? 
The history of the Parthenon is not simply that it was once the 
temple of Athene. Its far deeper and more touching history is. 
that it has gone through all the changes that the land in which 
it stands has gone through. It has been Pagan temple, 
Orthodox church, Latin church, Orthodox church again, then 
Turkish mosque, and finally the ruin that it is now. Every- 
thing that recalls the memory of any one of those stages should 
be preserved, as part of the history of Athens, of Greece, of 
Christendom. When I was there, there were still some faint 
traces of Christian paintings on which the eyes of the mighty 
Basil may have rested in his hour of triumph. Are they to be 
wiped out because forsooth they were not painted in the days 
of Pericles? And the minaret—will pulling it down get rid of 
the fact that the building, which had been both Pagan and 
Christian Parthenon, did in the end becomea house of worship 
of the faith of Arabia? And, as the fact is so, can we wish to 
get rid of the remembrance of the fact? And let me add a 
personal experience. On Trinity Monday, 1877, I was on the. 
Acropolis of Athens, and by climbing what was left of that 
minaret I saw a sight which made me almost think that the 
days of the democracy were come back. I saw the Athenian 
people gathering round the palace of their king, and calling for 
the worthiest man of Greece to be placed at the helm in their 
hour of need. ‘O djuos &Bda, as of old, and the cry was for 
Constantine Kalares. I know not what thoughts that. minaret 
may suggest to “the Ministry of Public Instruction,” to “the 
General Ephorate of Antiquities,” and to “the directors of the 
foreign archeological institutes ;” to me it is for ever bound up 
with the thought of the hero of the fireships. 

I have often argued this point before. Before I ever saw 
Athens barbarous hands had destroyed the Tower of the Dukes. 
When I lamented I was told that it was a mistake to think that 
it was a work of the Dukes ; that it was really built by Turks. 
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I observed that, if so, it ought to have been kept all the more, 
for a Turkish tower in Greek hands was a trophy of Greek 
victory and freedom. And my censors were a little amazed 
when I asked whether they would have Englishmen pull down 
the Tower of London because that too was the work of a foreign 
‘conqueror. 

I have just come from a city where stands another 
Parthenon, whose history up to a certain point is much the 
same as that of Athens. The church of St. Mary of the 
Pillars, the metropolitan church of Syracuse, once the great 
temple of Athene, has been in turn Pagan temple, Christian 
church, Mahomedan mosque, church again, mosque again, and 
now church again for the last 800 years. As a matter of pretti- 
ness, no doubt, the church spoils the temple and the temple 
spoils the church; but what is prettiness to such memories as 
these? Tyrants and demagogues, patricians and emirs, George 
Maniakes and Harold Hardrada, have all worshipped there. 
Here in Sicily those who look after ancient monuments are 
sometimes a little given to over-restoration ; but I do not think 
that they are so lost to all historical and national feelings as to 
wipe out the whole tale of Syracuse written on those walls and 
columns, in order to gratify some whim of trying to make the 
‘building look as it may have looked in the days of the Gamoroi. 

Lastly, the principle set forth by the destroyers might be 
with equal reason applied in a way which they would not like. 
Everybody has his pet period, except the two or three who 
respect all periods. The pet period of some is the prehistoric. 
What if some prehistoric student should propose to get rid of 
the innovations of the days of Pericles, in order to get a better 
knowledge of the hill as it stood in the yet more venerable 
days of Theseus? 


THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 
By J. M. BaypDon. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


T. PAUL'S is, of course, Wren’s magnum opus. The pre- 
sent fabric was the outcome of several proposals, and the 
insistence of the clergy that he should adopt what was called 
the “cathedral form.” His first design was, as we know, more 
in the form of a Greek than a Latin cross, and the model of this 
is still preserved in the cathedral. This, however, and a modi- 
fication proving unsatisfactory to those concerned, he finally, as 
the compiler of the “ Parentalia” quaintly puts it, ‘‘turned his 
thoughts to a cathedral form,” by which, I presume, is meant 
the old Medizval model, but so altered as to reconcile, as near 
as possible, the Gothic to a “better manner of architecture.” 
King Charles approved the design on May 1, 1675, and the first 
stone was laid on June 21 following, Wren being at that time in 
the forty-third year of his age. 

_ In ten years the walls of the choir and side aisles and the 
circular porticoes were finished, and the piers of the dome were 
also brought up to the same height. The first service was 
held in the new cathedral in 1698—twenty-three years after its 
foundation. 
Christopher in 1710, Thus, in the comparatively short space 
of thirty-five years, the building was practically completed 
under the superintendence of one architect, by one principal 
mason, Mr Strong, and during the occupation of the See by 
one Bishop of London, Dr. Henry Compton—a wonderful con- 
trast to the number of popes, and architects, and builders 
engaged in the completion of St. Peter’s. 

St. Paul’s cost, in round numbers, about 750,000/, was paid 
for principally out of the coal and wine dues, supplemented by 
voluntary contributions, and its architect was paid a salary of 
200/.a year. Allowing forty years for the time he was engaged 
on the work, this would give him 8,o00/., a little over one per 
cent. on the outlay ; a truly magnificent remuneration for such 
services. It is interesting to compare St. Paul’s with the con- 
temporary church of the Invalides, the dome of which was 
begun by Jules Mansard in 1680, five years after St. Paul’s, and 
finished in 1706, four years before the completion of the lantern 
of St. Paul’s. The dome of the Invalides is 92 feet in diameter, 
as against 108 feet, and is carried on four great arches, as 
against eight in St. Paul’s ; but internally it is lower in propor- 
tion to its diameter than St. Paul’s, and in this respect probably 
better. Externally, the portico is two Orders in the height, but 
‘there the resemblance to the English example ends, as neither 
in majesty of effect nor in dignity of style can the French 
church be at all compared to it. 

{ need not attempt to give you a description of the building 
itself. It is too well known to require this. In plan it is very 
pretty to look at; but everything has been sacrificed to the 
“‘cathedral form.” For a domed church, the nave is too long 
and too narrow; the dome being so far off, its full effect is 
partly lost till one is close upon it. The breaking of the frieze 
and the architrave of the great Order, to secure height for the 
nave arcade, and the introduction of an attic above it, seem to 
be grave errors. Then, again, to preserve an uninterrupted 
view down each aisle—which is hardly ever seen—the great ' 


The top stone of the lantern was laid by his son 


piers of the dome are thinned down to the utmost; and the 
attempt to make all the eight arches look equal by mitreing the 
archivolts only results in making them look weak. 

The dome itself is too high for its width. The most satis- 
factory view, to my thinking, is across the transepts, and the 
finest bay of the nave that between the Morning Chapel and 
the Wellington Chapel. Notwithstanding all this, the whole 
interior is full of charming design. The lines are everywhere 
soft, flowing, and graceful, while the detail is always refined 
and elegant; the carving exquisite and full of spirit. The 
sweep of the dome above the whispering-gallery is truly mag- 
nificent, and even the four arches into the aisles are in them- 
selves most picturesque bits of design. Wesee what an immense 
advance in regard to workmanship the style had made since 
the days of Jones; the workmen had learned to interpret the 
letter as well as the spirit of the architect’s intentions, and the 
national characteristics of the style had become even more 
distinctly marked. 

Externally, St. Paul’s is much more successful. The 
cupola rises from the body of the church in great majesty. 
The simple unbroken sweep of the peristyle on its plain base, 
from which the eye is easily carried down to the ground, 
secures for it a repose that is beyond all praise ; indeed, we 
may claim that for dignity and eloquence it has no rival any- 
where, and especially is it far and away superior in this 
respect to St. Peter's. Again, however, it must be admitted 
that the employment of two Orders, one over the other, result- 
ing in two porticoes in the height in the west front, with one 
pediment doing duty for both, is most unsatisfactory, whilst it 
will never cease to be matter for regret that Wren did not 
boldly grapple with the problem of nave and aisles and 
clerestory, with the flying buttresses to support the nave vault, 
instead of erecting screen walls to hide the whole construction. 
Perhaps the exterior gained in simplicity by the treatment he 
has adopted, though one cannot but feel it is more or less of a 
sham, and that a great opportunity was thrown away. On the 
other hand, granted the two Orders, nothing could be happier 
than the two western towers, considered either by themselves 
or in the general grouping with the dome and the rest of the 
church ; from whatever point of view we take it the effect is 
admirable, the most successful exterior of any Renaissance 
church in the world. 

The mechanical skill and ingenuity displayed in its con- 
struction, and especially of the cupola, are in every respect 
most admirable, and worthy of the earnest study of every 
student. It is often said that Wren was a much greater 


-engineer than architect ; in his time there was no distinction, 


and in him we see a man who could construct scientifically and 
design artistically, simply because he understood his work and 
how to express it. 

Besides St. Paul’s, Wren built some fifty churches after the 
fire. Let me only mention two or three. St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, is famous for its interior, which, for its size, is unsur- 
passed by any other church in Europe. Itis a simple parallelo- 
gram, 82 feet long by 59 feet wide, with sixteen Corinthian 
columns so spaced as to produce the effect of a nave and aisle, 
with a central area covered by a dome 45 feet in diameter. 
Out of such simple elements Wren has obtained one ot his 
greatest successes in an interior full of elegance, admirable in 
proportion, and picturesque to a degree rarely ever found. I 
am sorry to add that this beautiful church has recently been 
“restored” almost out of all knowledge. 

Another fine interior is St. James’s, Piccadilly, famous also 
for the skilful carpentry of its roof. It is not much larger than 
St. Stephen’s, being 86 feet long by 67 feet wide. It is divided 
into nave and aisles by a row of four columns on each side, the 
nave being covered with a barrel vault, and each bay of the 
aisles with side vaults opening out of it atright angles. Again, 
out of these simple elements a most charming and elegant 
interior is produced, much marred, however, by a hideous east 
window. - This is a galleried church, and the galleries are skil- 
fully worked into the construction, being supported by square 
piers, on which stand the columns carrying the vaults. The 
pity is that all this beauty should be enclosed in such an un- 
worthy shell. ; ; 

No notice of Wren’s contributions to English Classic must 
forget his steeples. The steeple is a peculiarly national feature 
of this style, and Wren may be said to have invented it. His 
towers everywhere give a character. to the City, and they are 
designed with rare skill for their sites. Witness that of Bow 
Church—the finest of them all—how well it stands on the 
ground, how picturesquely it groups from every point of view, 
especially up and down narrow Cheapside, though it is a 
thousand pities the loggia he designed for the street front of 
the church was never carried out. Old Bow Church, of historic 
and Dick Whittington memory, was generally regarded as the 
principal parish church in the City. It stood back from the 
street, and on the old site the present church is built. In order 
to get the steeple out to the line of the houses a private house 
was purchased, and on this site the steeple is built. lt may be 
interesting to know that in digging for the foundations an old 
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Roman causeway was found 18 feet below the surface. On 
this Wren built his tower, so that this bit of English Renais- 
sance really stands on a Roman foundation. Another interesting 
historical incident anent St. Mary-le-Bow. In old Medizval 
days there were tilts in Cheapside, and the king was wont to sit 
in a gallery near the church and watch them. When Wren 
built his steeple, to commemorate the old days of tilting and 
the Royal gallery, he placed a doorway with a little railed 
balcony overlooking Cheapside. , ¢ 

Bow Church was finished in 1677, and its great rival, St. 
Bride’s, in 1680. It must be confessed Wren’s later steeple is 
not equal to St. Mary’s, at least in the spire part, which has 
somewhat the appearance of a drawn-out telescope. The 
monotony of the stages lacks the grace of form and play of 
light and shade of the Cheapside example. The interior, how 
ever, of St. Bride’s is much finer than the other, which is 
commonplace to a degree. 5 anc 
church with a barrel-vaulted nave, though quite different in every 
respect from St. James’s, Piccadilly. Of a different type is the 
tower of St. Magnus, London Bridge, said to have been finished 
as late as 1705. 

Besides his church work, Wren was employed on many 
large civil buildings. He followed Jones as architect for 
Greenwich Hospital He built extensively both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Sheldonian Theatre at the former and Trinity 
College Library at the latter being among his best-known 
examples, also several of the City halls. ; x 

He designed and carried out the extensive additions to 
Hampton Court Palace under William and Mary, including the 
Fountain Court and what are known as the State Rooms. The 
garden front has a stately picturesqueness about it which is 
thoroughly English. The simple quiet of its treatment and the 
homeliness of its material, red brick with stone dressings, amid 
the setting of its lovely garden, famous for its turf, combine to 
render it the beau-ideal of a royal suburban retreat—to my 
thinking much more interesting than the corresponding palace 
of the French kings at Versailles. 

The seventeenth century was now drawing to a close, 
though Wren had still plenty of good work in him yet. His 
patron, Charles II., died in February 1685, and was succeeded 
by James II., who in three years’ time succumbed to the 
Revolution of 1688 and the advent of Mary and her Dutch 
husband, William, afterwards William III., who reigned till 
the accession of Queen Anne in 1702, 

It had been a wonderful century ; the country had made 
immense advances in all that makes for the greatness of a 
nation. It was no longer a question of England and Scotland, but 
of Great Britain, though the actual union by Act of Parliament 
did not take place till 1707, under Queen Anne. The East 
India Company had been incorporated, and made great pro- 
gress in the formation of what ultimately became our Empire 
in the East. England’s colonial Empire had been founded by 
the settlements in the Carolinas and the New England States, 
the beginning of that Greater Britain which has come to be 
such a factor in the civilisation of the world. The party names 
of Whig and Tory came into use to distinguish the opposing 
Parliamentary factions. Our well-known English Bible had 
been translated and published as the authorised version. In 
literature we have the immortals Milton and Bunyan and 
Dryden. In science the mighty Newton and Harvey and 
Flamsteed, the founding of the Royal Society and the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich. In industries the establishment of 
the celebrated Spitalfields silk-weaving, and everywhere an 
enlarged and increasing commerce. Wars we had also in 
plenty, finishing with Marlborough’s brilliant campaigns in 
Queen Anne’s time, and the establishment of England’s military 
prestige. Through sixty years of it all, Wren worked away at 
his architecture, now under one monarch, now under another. 
If he had his enemies, who were ready to prate against him on 
occasion, he had also his honours. He had been knighted by 
Charles II., he was M.A. of Oxford and D.C.L. of both 
Universities. He had been Professor of Astronomy and 
President of the Royal Society, and had sat in two Parliaments. 

Wren, unlike Jones, never visited Italy to study the great 
works of the Italian Renaissance. Doubtless, had he done so, 
he would have gained greatly in artistic power. On the other 
hand, the loss of such an experience probably made him more 
self-reliant, led him to think out matters for himself, and, con- 
sequently, to originality of expression, and by that means may— 
more than we are at first inclined to allow—have helped forward 
that distinctive national character which pervades the English 
phase of the style. Wren was Jones’s successor in the office of 
Surveyor-General of Public Works, from which, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six, and after fifty years of faithful service, he was 
dismissed in favour of a court favourite, at the instance of a 
court intrigue, to the everlasting disgrace of George I. and his 
Ministers. He died in February 1723, at the age of ninety-one, 
and was buried under the south aisle of his great cathedral 
With the death of Wren may be said to have closed the Early 
English Renaissance, which had lasted about one hundred 
years, It had now become firmly established as the national 


St. Bride’s is another galleried | 


style—the vernacular of the country. With the advent of 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor and Gibbs begins the later Renais- 
sance. The reign of Queen Anne—whose name has been taken 
so much in vain in the recent revival—was the age of transition ; 
an age also of great palaces, such as Blenheim and Castle 
Howard and Grimsthorpe in Lincolnshire, and notable for the 
development of the typical English plan of a great central 
block with curved wings or curved colonnades connecting it 
with side wings at their extremities, so as to form a great 
semicircular forecourt—a type revived, by the way, by Messrs. 
Dean & Son in their competition design for the Imperial 
Institute. 

The style up to the end of the seventeenth century was 
characterised by great vigour and picturesqueness, and by a 
freedom from restraint and an honesty of purpose not always 
to be found in the later Classic. The mouldings were well 
drawn and full of expression; not merely an arrangement of 
lines put together anyhow, as is too often the case with our 
latter-day Queen-Anneists. A great school of carving had also 
been created, at the head of which stands the honoured name 
of Grinling Gibbons. Here, again, as in the case of the 
mouldings, there was great expression of purpose and vigour 
of execution, combined with a richness and grace which never 
degenerated into trivialities and meaningless scrolls. 

I am fortunate this evening in having the use of Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s wonderful drawings of the old City halls, built during 
the last half of the seventeenth century. An examination of 
them, particularly of the Brewers’ and the Skinners’ and the 
Girdlers’ Halls, will show you better than any words of mine 
the character of the work I am so anxious to insist on. Look 
at the breadth of treatment, the power of drawing, and, above 
all, the picturesqueness, obtained often in the simplest and 
most natural manner. There is no straining after effect for 
effect’s sake. Yet all this is as thoroughly English work as the 
best of our Gothic. Such Classic as this could never be found 
anywhere but in England. It would be as impossible to mistake 
this for French or Italian as to mistake Salisbury for Amiens, 
or Westminster for Notre Dame; and it is as distinctively 
national as the best work of any time in our country. Indeed, 
though some of its features and detail may be of foreign descent, 
just as our Norman and Early English Gothic, still under native 
hands they became so much acclimatised as to seem almost indi- 
genous. Time will only permit me to mention a few instances 
of detail. The so-called Venetian window, a composition of 
three lights said to have been invented by Scamozzi, but which 
is sO uncommon in Venice and so much the reverse in 
England as would almost lead the student to suppose that the 
former had imported it from the latter, where it is used in a 
dozen different varieties, and always with good effect. Then in 
doorways, what I may call the beautiful “shell-headed” type, 
of which we have so many charming examples, especially in 
woodwork. In details, what is known as the Ionic Order may 
in this country be called the English Ionic. The treatment of 
the capital, with its wide-spreading volutes, used with or 
without the necking, and the little swags from volute to volute, 
flourishes here in its greatest luxuriance. In like manner also 
what is known as the composite capital received a special 
development in England. 

In the interior finishings and fittings of rooms, plaster and 
woodwork, but especially the latter, holds a prominent place. 
Panelling and staircases were everywhere important features. 
Look again at the old City halls and Ashburnham House; no- 
where can you find such work as that out of England or in it, 
of more thoroughly national character ; the development of the 
same spirit in brickwork came later on. We must recognise 
that we are here in the presence of an English Classical style 
as truly the embodiment of the civilisation and the life of the 
people as any Gothic that ever existed—a living, working, 
architectural reality, as much a part of England as its literature 
or its great school of painting, which it is as impossible to 
ignore as it was folly to forget ; the nearest to us in time and 
in similitude of requirements, a great mine of artistic wealth 
open to all who have eyes to see, hearts to appreciate, and 
understanding to apply to the necessities of our day. 

Gentlemen, I have taken up so much of your time with the 
rise and progress of the style during its great age, the seven- 
teenth century, that I have little left in which to do justice to 
the later Classic of the eighteenth. I must ask you, therefore, 
to merely let me point out that, as in Italy and in the case 
of our own Gothic, it somewhat declined from the high ideal of 
its more vigorous manhood ; not that many excellent buildings, 
artistically considered, were not erected during the later period, 
but they as often as not lacked the purity and elegance of their 
predecessors. For instance, there came in with Gibbs and 
others what one might call the portico stage, in which no 
building was thought to be complete without a portico, which, 
however beautiful in itself, was often sadly misapplied. There 
were something like 200 manor houses erected in England— 
many of them of vast size—during the eighteenth century, one- 
half at least with porticoes. Porticoes also were often used in 
Conjunction with features for which they had little sympathy 
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for example, Jones or Wren would never have been guilty of the 
incongruity of sticking a tower and spire on the top of a portico, 
as Gibbs has done at St. Martin’s Church and James at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. Even Hawksmoor knew better than 
that ; when he built St. George’s, Bloomsbury, he boldly put his 
tower to one side. Had Gibbs only done this at St. Martin’s, say at 
the angle nearest Trafalgar Square, so as to carry the lines down 
to and stand firmly on the ground, this otherwise beautiful 
steeple might have been a formidable rival to Bow Church 
itself. Gibbs was more a slave to the Orders. St. Martin’s 
lacks height, especially internally—all hampered by the Order 
employed. Its low elliptical ceiling and vaulted aisles cannot 
for a moment compare with the similar treatment in St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. Gibbs also built St. Mary-le-Strand, with its 
charming circular portico: though the tower is not so inte- 
resting as St. Martin’s, it is better managed as far as its posi- 
tion goes. This is the church so much threatened of late. Its 
removal would be an irreparable loss to the picturesqueness of 
the Strand. Threatened men, they say, live long. Let us 
hope the’proverb applies also to churches, and that this fine 
work may be long preserved to us. Gibbs was employed both 
at Cambridge and Oxford. At the latter he built the well- 
known Radcliffe Library, between the years 1737 and 1747. 
The dome, 50 feet in diameter, forms one of the principal 
features in all views of Oxford, materially enhancing the 
artistic effect of the scene. In itself the building is possessed 
of considerable merit, and looks more like the work of the 
Wren school than any of its contemporaries. 

Gibbs also designed and built the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
and before I leave him let me pay a tribute to his honour in 
recording the fact that he did all this work at the great hospital 
as honorary architect, giving his services for the benefit of the 
charity. Any one who has gone through its vast wards, with 
their splendid staircases, and inspected the great room and the 
offices, and noticed the care with which it is all carried out, will 
admit that his generosity was only too amply bestowed. 

Besides those I have mentioned, the other great names of 
the eighteenth century, which I.can do little more than allude 
to, are Kent, who built the Horse Guards and the old Board of 
Trade Offices ; Dance, the architect of the Mansion House and 
Newgate ; the Brothers Adam, who introduced almost a style 
of their own, characterised by great delicacy in its ornament 
and general thinness and weakness of its Classical details. 
Lastly, the foremost architect of the latter half of the century, 
Sir William Chambers, the architect of Somerset House, and 
the author of the well-known “ Treatise on the Decorative Part 
of Civil Architecture,’ in which he did for the literature of the 
English Renaissance wl at Vignola and Palladio had done for 
that of Italy. Of his great work at Somerset House I am 
unable to say anything to-night. It is well known as the work 
of an artist and a scholar, and one of the finest of our public 
buildings. 

Sir William Chambers was one of the founders of the Royal 
Academy, instituted in 1768. He was its first treasurer, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds its first president, and its first exhibition 
at Somerset House cpened on May 1, 1780. 

The mention of the Academy reminds me of a distinguished 
amateur of the eighteenth century, Richard Boyle, Earl of Bur- 
lington. He and his architect, Campbell, designed Burlington 
House, now the home of the Academy. On the screen you 
will find drawings showing what it was before the advent of 
that august body, and of the beautiful colonnade taken down to 
make room for the various quarters of the learned societies 
between it and Piccadilly. Alas! that the housing of all this 
art and science should have been accomplished at the sacrifice 
of so much that was beautiful in architecture. The mother of 
them all, Burlington House itself, one of the most refined and 
beautiful examples of English Classic, has been simply ruined 
by the addition of an extra storey out of all proportion and sym- 
pathy with the old work below it, and by a dreadful half-arcade, 
half-verandah, in front ; while the splendid colonnade still lies 
going to wreck and ruin on the banks of the Thames at 
Battersea, a prey to every spoiler who chooses to heave half a 
brick at it—and this for the accommodation and advancement 
of an Academy of Arés/ Truly, the force of irony can no 
further go. It is simply a disgrace, and, I was about to add, 
could have happened nowhere but in England, till I remember 
that the Parisians burned down entirely their beautiful Hétel 
de Ville. 

Lord Burlington’s name reminds me of a story of another 
eighteenth-century building, and of how things were done 
there, with which I must draw my occupation of your time to a 
close. When the City Fathers resolved in Common Council to 
build a new Mansion House for the Lord Mayor, a committee 
was appointed for conducting the business, consisting of the 
Lord Mayor, six Aldermen, and twelve Common Councillors, 
and many architectural designs were offered for their choice— 
in fact, a kind of informal competition. Lord Burlington, 
zealous in the cause of the arts, sent down an original design 
of Palladio, worthy of its author, for their approbation and 
adoption. The first question in Court was not whether this 


plan was proper, but whether this same Palladio was a freeman 
of the City orno. On this great debates ensued, and it is hard 
to say how it might have gone had not a worthy deputy risen 
up and observed gravely that it was of little consequence to 
discuss the point, when it was notorious that Palladio was a 
Papist, and, of course, incapable. Lord Burlington’s proposal 
was then rejected ze. con., and the plan of a freeman and 
a shipwright, and above all a Protestant, named Dance, 
adopted in its room. The result was the present Mansion 
House, the chief corner-stone of which was laid with much 
ceremony, and in the presence of the said Civic Committee, on 
October 25, 1739. 


AVENING CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 


HE parish church of Avening, though comparatively little 
known, is well entitled to take rank as one of the most 
interesting in the county. It is so far fortunate, in that it has 
escaped the ruthless “restoration” inflicted on so many of our 
old churches ; notably on the neighbouring one of Minchin- 
hampton, ‘‘ restored” about fifty years ago. Avening Church, 
though defaced by many incongruous modern fittings, only 
awaits a clearing out of these barbarities and a worthy rever- 
ential repair to become a lasting monument of ancient church 
architecture. 

There is no record or trace of a church at Avening prior to 
William the Conqueror, who granted the manor of Avening, 
together with that of Minchinhampton, to the Abbey of the 
Holy Trinity at Caen in Normandy, still called “ L’Abbaye aux 
Dames,” which had recently been founded by his Queen 
Matilda. 

The manor is described in Domesday Book as “ Terra 
Regis,” being a portion of the confiscated estates of the powerful 
Saxon noble Brictric, who held vast estates in this county. The 
manor continued in the possession of the Abbey of Caen until 
the suppression of alien monasteries in the reign of Henry V., 
when it was granted to the Convent of Sion or Sheen, near 
London, in whose possession it remained until the final dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 

The remains of the original Norman church which still 
exist bear the easily-recognised family resemblance, if it may 
be so expressed, to that which is still to be seen in so many of 
the churches erected in this country and in Normandy at about 
the same period, though in the latter there is always evident that 
refinement of detail and enrichment which marks the French 
workman as compared with his less refined English neighbour. 
In each case we see the same massive walls, pierced by small, 
round-headed windows without mullions, and deeply recessed 
and splayed; arcades and doorways with bold, semicircular 
arches, and large and simple mouldings, or decorated with the 
characteristic chevron or other ornaments; very flat buttresses, 
if any at all, and a general solidity, dignity, and grandeur of 
structure, which belongs to no other style of Medizeval archi- 
tecture. 

The church, as it now stands, is of many dates, the original 
building having been altered and added to at various times. It 
is cruciform in plan, and consists of a nave 22 feet by 42 feet, 
with a shallow aisle on the north side and a north porch; a 
tower in the centre of the church, with a north transept 16 feet 
by 33 feet, and a south transept 18 feet by 13 feet 6 inches, 
a chancel 16 feet 6 inches by 33 feet; and, from indica- 
tions which still remain, there was probably a small chapel in 
the angle formed by the junction of the chancel and north 
transept. A modern vestry has been added on the north side 
of the chancel. 

The Norman church, a great part of which remains, con-. 
sisted, so far as we can see from the existing walls, of a nave 
with north and south doorways, and an arcade of two arches, 
opening into a north aisle; a tower between the nave and 
chancel, having a groined roof, with arches on the east and 
west sides, towards the chancel and nave respectively; a 
chancel with groined roof, the eastern part of which has been 
removed. There is no evidence on which to form an opinion 
as to whether the east end was finished off with an apse or 
square end. ; ia 

In this Norman church numerous alterations and additions 
were made, probably in the following order, and during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries :— 

(1) To the nave was added the north aisle; to the tower 
were added the two transepts with arches constructed in the 
old Norman walls of the tower, giving access thereto. To this 
period also probably belongs the small north chapel. The 
piscina for the use of this chapel is still to be seen on the 
outside of the north wall of the chancel. : 

(2) At a later date were added the eastern and western 
windows in the south wall and the present roof of the nave. 
The north transept also appears to have been altered. The 
north chapel was probably removed, and a window placed in 


* A paper by Mr. A. T. Playne, read at a meeting of the Bristol 
and Gloucester Archeological Society, 
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the north wall of the chancel, and the eastern bay of the 
church, as we now see it, erected—followed probably by the 
two buttresses against the south wall of the nave, and the cen- 
tral window in that wall. Another doorway also was inserted 
within the Norman door of the nave. 

(3) The upper stage and battlements of the tower were 
added, as perhaps also the parvise over the north porch, to 
which access is now gained by a modern flight of stone 
steps, but the ancient mode of access to which is doubtful. 
The west wall of the nave above the old doorway is of modern 
construction. 

Having thus far traced the general history of the church, 
the details of the various parts may be more completely followed 
out by means of illustrations of the superstructure. ; 

Commencing with the north doorway, which is a fine speci- 
men of Norman work, with a good example of a Perpendicular 
doorway inserted between the jambs. It has a fine semicircular 
head, twisted columns, and carved caps. 

The effect of the interior of the nave is terribly marred by 
the modern gallery. The Norman arch of the tower has been 
much mutilated, an arch of later date having been introduced 
into it. The stonework and mouldings have also been much 
defaced. The rood loft no doubt at one time extended across 
the arch. The access to the rood loft is an interesting point in 
this church. There are no indications of the usual stone steps 
leading to it, but higher up in the north wall is a doorway, 
which now gives access to the gallery by means of a flight of 
solid oak steps. There is some reason for supposing that this 
was the ancient, though very unusual, means of access to the 
rood loft. Onthe north side of the nave is a Norman arcade 
to the aisle, the detail of which is interesting and peculiar. On 
the south side of the tower arch is an arched recess, richly 
moulded with the chevrons, and in the south wall adjoining 
there is a piscina. An altar doubtless stood here, and evidences 
of an altar in a precisely similar position have receatly been 
discovered at Minchinhampton. 

On the east side of the tower is a fine semicircular arch, 
giving access to the chancel. On the north and south sides are 
arches of later date, inserted in the Norman masonry, giving 
access to the transepts. Above these can be seen the old, 
deeply-recessed, round-headed Norman windows of the tower. 
The tower is groined, the ribs being quite simple and square in 
section. 

The north transept appears to have been altered. There is 
a good lancet window in the west wall, and a fine window of 
later date at the north end. The three windows of this tran- 
sept have lately been restored and filled with very beautiful 
painted glass by Mr. Kimber. There is a fine monument in 
this transept to one Henry Brydges, who, according to local 
tradition, which we may hope is unfounded, was a nctorious 
highwayman. 

There is an archway between the tower and the south tran- 
sept, similar to that between the tower and north transept. 
The south window has been much injured. There is a good 
window of late date in the east wall, but now blocked up bya 
monument. 

The western bay of the chancel is of Norman work, with a 
stone-groined roof covered with timber and tile, the groining 
ribs being moulded. The eastern bay of the chancel is 
fourteenth-century work, also groined, the groining being very 
good in design and proportion, and so arranged as to harmonise 
well with the Norman outline of the western bay, though the 
details of the two differ very much. The windows of this 
part of the church have been much altered, and one has 
apparently been inserted in an old doorway, which probably 
gave access to a north chapel now removed. The east window 
has been practically destroyed, except as regards its outline. 
All the tracery is gone, and the present mullions are not 
original work. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


T last week’s meeting of the Society of Antiquaries a paper 
was read by Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., on “ Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s proposal to construct a chapel connected with West- 
minster Abbey, and the effect of such a structure on the Abbey 
buildings.” Mr. Clarke pointed out the destruction which 
would be caused by the carrying out of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
scheme in the form in which it has been put forward ; but 
pointed out that by such a modification of the proposed plan 
as building it east and west on the northern portion of the site 
the mischief might be avoided, and that, so modified, the 
scheme had more advantages than any others that have been 
published. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre expressed his satisfaction at the 
way in which the matter had been brought forward, and said 
he was thoroughly convinced that the only way of meeting the 
present difficulty was by building a chapel such as he hau 
proposed. The details which Mr. Clarke had objected to were 
not essential. He had had the assistance of Mr. Pearson, the 
surveyor of the Abbey, in preparing his plan. He was com- 


mitted only to the advocacy of a chapel in this position, the 
details of the scheme being matter for future discussion. The 
Dean of Westminster said he was much indebted to Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre for bringing the matter before the public, and that he 
should rejoice if an accessory chapel of the character proposed 
could be erected. Sir J. C. Robinson approved of the scheme 
as modified by Mr. Clarke, and explained his advocacy of a 
cloister by saying that by cloister he meant a chapel kept low 
in relation to the church. Mr. A. E. Higgins then proposed 
the following resolution :—“ That, in view of the urgent neces- 
sity for saving the Abbey Church of Westminster from being 
further overcrowded with monuments and tombs, the Society 
of Antiquaries regards with great satisfaction the proposal to 
add to the existing buildings a chapel, in due subordination to: 
the main fabric, and at the same time so closely connected 
with it as to preserve the continuity of that national sentiment 
towards the Abbey which is associated solely with the church 
and its subordinate chapels, and cannot be transferred to any 
other building; that the Society would respectfully urge the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster to use all their efforts to 
preserve every part of the ancient buildings in their charge 
from destruction and unnecessary restoration.” Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite seconded the resolution. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 


GENERAL. 


A Painting, by Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A.—A Storm on 
Albion's Coast—has been given to the Corporation of London 
Art Gallery by the Company of Salters. 

The Glasgow Art Club on Tuesday elected as lay 
members the Hon. Sir James King, Bart., Lord-Provost ; 
Messrs. P. M. Inglis, James A. Clark, and A, P. Henderson. 

A Scottish Artists’ Benevolent Association is to be 
formed, and a committee, with Mr. J. W. Robb as honorary 
secretary, has been appointed to carry the scheme into effect. 

Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son have been selected as archi- 
tects for the artisan dwellings intended to be erected on the 
remainder of the land adjoining the buildings already erected 
fronting Juvenal Street for the Liverpool Corporation. 

All Saints Chureh, Worcester, has been reopened after 
restoration carried out under the direction of Mr. Aston Webb. 

Mr. J. H. Middleton, architect, has been re-elected to the 
Slade Professorship of Art at Cambridge for a second term of 
three years. 

A sum of 5,320/. has been subscribed for the restoration of 
the tower of St. Laurence’s Church, Ludlow. 

At a Meeting of the archzological section of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute, on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
De W. Camm read a paper entitled “ Some Notes on Old Stained- 
glass. : 

An Anonymous Donor has made a gift of 500/. to the fund 
for the Edinburgh University new buildings. 

The Edinburgh Town Council have decided to acquire, at 
a cost of 33,500/, the ground, extending to sixty-two acres, 
which surrounds Inverleith Farm, as a park for the north side 
of the city. 

Subscciptions towards the rebuilding of Hanmer Churc, 
recently destroyed by fire, now amount to 4,500/, 

A Unitarian Church erected at Chatham from the designs 
of Mr. John Drake, of Rochester, has just been opened. 

At Rcciester Cathedral, in course of underpinning the 
west front, a wall has been discovered which is believed to. 
have been part of a church or monastery erected in 614, by 
/ethelbert, king of West Kent, in honour of St. Andrew. 

An Inspection has been made at Montrose to see if the 
church steeple has in the recent gales received any serious. 
damage. An investigation of the structure just completed 
shows that there is no immediate danger; but that the Town 
Council will shortly have to face an expenditure of 500/. to. 
effect repairs. 

Mr. D. ¥. Cameron, of Glasgow, has been elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers. 

Mr. H. J. Westoa, assistant surveyor, Southampton, has 
ee Dy surveyor to the Shirley and Freemantle Local 

oar 

Mr. Hope will read a paper on ‘‘ The Carmelite Priory or 
House of White Friars,” at the meeting of the Archzologica} 
Institute on Thursday next. “ 

The Philadelphia Charter of the American Institute of 
Architects held a meeting lately, at which a committee was 
appointed to draw up a blank form of a contract between the 
architect and the owner, setting forth not only tke charges, but 
also distinctly stating the measure of responsibility resting with 
each party to the contract. 

Additions have been made to Messrs. Thorne’s brewery, 
Nine Elms Lane, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air being effected by 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilators, and fresh air admitted by their 
improved air-inlets. 
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THE WEEK. 


WE are glad to find that our suggestion about the purchase 
of Captive Andromache by the City of Manchester has been 
acted on in the most decided way. On Wednesday, at the 
meeting of the City Council, Alderman Hopkinson moved 
that it was desirable to acquire the picture, provided the 
terms of purchase were satisfactory. One or two members 
distinguished themselves by objecting to the resolution on 
the grounds that no picture was worth so large a sum of 
money, and that several pictures could be obtained for the 
same sum. But as the voting was fifty-two against six, it 
is evident their arguments were not of much avail. A sum 
of 2,600/. is at present applicable towards the outlay, and the 
remaining money will be contributed by some of the citizens 
who are eager to keep the picture in Manchester. Already 
there is one of the President’s works in the Manchester 
Gallery, and the Captive Andromache will be a worthy com- 
panion for it. The acquisition of the picture has the 
additional interest of being a victory over Liverpool, but as 
the inhabitants of the latter city are not sensitive, they will 
probably only wonder why so much fuss should be raised 
over a piece of painted canvas which could not be again 
made the subject of a commercial transaction. 


FRENCH art is evidently becoming appreciated in Scot- 
fand. Last week one of TRoyon’s pictures representing 
cattle and sheep near a pool of water, with a landscape 
background, was sold in Glasgow for three thousand pounds. 
It may be safely assumed that the painter did not receive 
‘one-tenth the sum when he gave up his picture. If con- 
sidered simply as a speculation, the purchase of the paint- 
ing at so high a price cannot be called risky. Every picture 
painted by TRoyon is not necessarily a masterpiece, but the 
value of one of his best works is likely to increase in course 
of time. The French, who are not disposed to pay liberally 
for pictures, make an exception in favour of TRoyon and 
a few of his contemporaries. The Americans have also 
taken the artist’s works into favour, and a few weeks ago 
‘6oo/. was given for one of his studies at the sale of the 
Stebbins collection in New York. 


Ir the rumour should be true that M. Georces PETIT, 
the picture dealer of the Rue de Stze, Paris, has carried off 
the Perkins Collection of pictures from Surrey, it is not 
creditable to his English rivals to allow themselves to be 
beaten on their own ground. The pictures were purchased 
many years.ago by the second of the renowned brewers on 
the advice of a Custom-house official, and were left by him 
to a grandson, from whom they have passed to M. GEORGES 
PetiT, who will, in the month of May, expose them for 
‘sale to all the world. There are many fine works by the 
Dutchmen, but the authorities of the Louvre will have 
a chance of enriching their collection with pictures by 
REYNOLDS and GaINsporouGH, and thus filling a marked 
void in the collection. The English school is hardly repre- 
-sented in Paris. 


THE Glasgow architects have tried hard to persuade the 
‘municipal and higher authorities that more stringent build- 
ing regulations are needed in their city. But all they have 
urged has been heard with scepticism, as if they were only 
-self-seekers. The report on the fires of Glasgow which was 
read before the Town Council on Monday confirms the 
statements of the architects. Preventible fires are increasing 
in Glasgow because of the inadequacy of the building 
regulations, and although there are more firemen in propor- 
tion to the number of the inhabitants than in any other city in 
Great Britain, the danger cannot be overcome. One of the 
town councillors illustrated the evils which are tolerated in 
“Glasgow at present by relating that, in a recent disastrous 
fire, it was found that the dividing-wall, though 60 feet high, 
was only 14 inches thick. Under the Metropolitan Act a 
wall under similar circumstances must start with a founda- 
tion of 56 inches, and the dividing-wall must be 26 inches. 
The reason for so remarkable an indifference to danger is 
ito be found in the circumstance that Scotsmen, although so 


self-reliant in most things, are idolaters of grandmotherly 
legislation. As regards the regulations of towns and cities 
the inhabitants are kept in leading-strings, and they are 
pleased with being treated as infants. Economy may have 
something to do with the system. The expenses of bills 
brought in by the Government are charged to the Exchequer, 
while a bill promoted by the Corporation of Glasgow would 
have to be piloted through Parliament at the cost of the 
ratepayers. But the saving is dearly purchased when it is 
found that, in spite of all the jerry-building of London, there 
are, proportionately of course, six times as many fires in 
Glasgow as in the Metropolis. 


A CIRCULAR has been sent out by the Arts Committee 
of the Liverpool Corporation soliciting pictures for the 
autumn Exhibition, The discreditable action of the 
Corporation in respect to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON’s 
picture is wisely passed over, and the excuse given for 
not purchasing any pictures is the existence of a legal 
difficulty about disposing of the proceeds of the Exhibition. 
It is claimed that last year pictures of the value of 6,461/. 
were sold from the galleries, and that during the past 
eighteen years the number was 4,605, and the Corporation 
expended 23,968/. on sixty-seven pictures. 


THE new Council of the Société des Amis des Monu- 
ments Parisiens is as follows :—President, M. RAvaisson, 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions, &c.; vice- 
presidents, M. DE CHAMPEAUX, art critic; M. Daumet, 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts ; M. Viru, author ; 
principal secretary, M. CHarLes NORMAND, architect ; 
associate secretaries, MM. Aucr DE Lassus, MAREUSE, 
and Proru ; treasurer, M. ARTHUR RHONE ; and archivist, 
M. EuGENE Muntz. M. ALBerT LENorR and M. CHARLES 
GARNIER are honorary presidents. The Society has done 
good worck in watching over the monuments of Paris, and 
has sometimes successfully opposed Governmental interter- 
ence. English and American visitors to Paris during the 
summer can obtain much information about the architec- 
tural history of Paris from the officers of the Society. 


THE meeting of the Governors of Owens College, 
Manchester, which was held on Tuesday, was satisfactory 
to all friends of that excellent institution. In the first place 
it was reported that the college is on the same footing as 
the universities in being able to inherit landed property. 
In October, plans for the extension of the physical labora- 
tory were approved, and the work was at once under- 
taken. Mr. Witpe, F.R.S., not only lent his help in 
supervision, but contributed 500/. towards the extension, 
and Mr. J. W. CrossLey has promised to fix an “Otto” 
gas-engine in the department. ‘The legatees of Sir JosEPH 
WHItTWoRTH have contributed 25,o00/, to the building fund, 
and a further sum of to0,ooo/. for the museum trust 
fund. The Trevithick Memorial Committee handed over 
1,000/. to found a scholarship in mechanical engineering. 
A new arrangement of the senate is the appointment of a 
limited number of honorary research fellowships, who 
will have the privilege of working in the college laboratories 
under the direction of the professors. Persons who are 
desirous of pursuing original researches, and who are, in 
the opinion of the professors, qualified to conduct such 
researches, will also be allowed admission to the labora- 
tories on payment of a moderate fee. 


Ir is an ill wind that blows good to nobody. Germany 
will keep out of the Paris Exhibition, and in consequence 
a great salle which French politeness had assigned to it can 
be appropriated to a sort of international gallery in which 
pictures from countries that do not own special sections can 
find a resting-place. A jury has been appointed consisting 
mainly of artists who reside in Paris, but who bear foreign 
names. A great many delegates have been appointed by 
the States who will exhibit in the section of fine art. Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON represents England. M.SLINGENEYER 
who is a first-rate member of Parliament, although he still 
keeps up his atelier, is the Belgian delegate. Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD represents the United States, and there are delegates 
from Spain, Austria, Hungary, Holland, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, Denmark, Greece, Italy, 
Servia, Roumania, and Paraguay. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE CHURCH BELLS.* 


MAN has reason to Le proud who is able to discover 

a subject of an archeological kind which remains 
unexhausted. Mr. CuarLes Lynam, of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
is in that fortunate position. Church bells have attracted the 
attention of archeologists, but a systematic examination of 
the inscriptions upon them was not hitherto considered to 
be worth the trouble. The ‘ Vivos voco—Mortuos plango 
—Fulgura frango” of the Scaffhausen bell might inspire 
SCHILLER with a subject for his immortal “Lied,” but how 
many among us have ever thought about the form of the 
letters which made up the inscription, or where among the 
numerous illustrations of the poem is there a sketch of 
them? Indeed, the indifference was shared by SCHILLER, 
whose bell is without inscription, unless we suppose 
“Concordia” was upon it. The neglect may be owing to 
the circumstance that, to some extent, people have lost 
much of the old appreciation for the sound of bells. We 
may not all be as susceptible to noise as was CARLYLE, who 
considered it to be something outside the troubles man has 
stoutly to endure, but it has more or less effect on all 
modern nerves. The sounds of bells are among the noises. 
The music which comes from foreign belfries soon loses its 
interest for most travellers, and, indeed, any one who has 
lived for a few nights near a church with a mechanical bell- 
ringer must be excused for being indifferent to the sweetest 
sounds a bell can produce. In the old days a bell was 
more than an instrument to supply the place of a time- 
keeper, and a reminder of the hours for church services. 
It was endowed, as in the inscription given above, with the 
qualities of a living thing that could feel for the troubles 
of the people who toiled at a lower level. To call 
the living, to lament the lost, to render the lightning 
innocuous were the ordinary tasks which the bell announced 
as its common duties. It is no wonder citizens were 
willing to pay a high price to their lords for the privilege of 
erecting a tower that would enshrine a bell that was to be a 
secular agent, or that the builders of churches made the 
belfry, in spite of all architectural logic, appear to be the 
most important part of the building :— 

Was unten tief dem Erdensohne 
Das wechselnde Verhangniss bringt, 
Das schlagt an die metall’ne Krone, 
Die es erbaulich weiter klingt, 

Unless we recognise that the bell was by imagination en- 
dowed with life, an inscription upon one must seem an 
absurdity. It has no advantage, for a plain bell will be as 
sweet and transmit sound as far as one surrounded with 
lines of capitals. An inscription was also destined to be 
read by few, for it is only when at rest, and on a spot 
in proximity to the bell, that any one can observe the letters 
or figures. VicToR Huco makes the bells in the gorgeous 
turrets of Notre Dame become the teachers of poor 
QUASIMODO ; but he does not suggest that he discovered 
anything in the inscriptions on “ Bourdon ” or “ Jacqueline” 
or “Marie,” or the rest of the noisy family. Modern 
inscriptions are put on with an eye to business, but the 
early ones appeared under a sense of moral fitness. A 
prayer or an invocation was expressed in hard metal, and 
simple folks seemed to believe they were arranging for a 
perpetual utterance of it. For the same reason, time- 
honoured formulas were employed, and the license which 
was allowed for the poetry of rings was prohibited. Bells 
have to succumb to time like their founders and ringers, 
but if a complete collection of English and French bells 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries could be obtain- 
able, we may assume that the inscriptions would not be 
various, and would differ little in the two countries, 

Mr. Lynam confines himself on this occasion to the 
county of Stafford, where he practises, although he has 
before now given the benefit of his experience to archzolo- 
gists in other counties. He supplies notes of modern as well 
as ancient bells, and over one hundred and seventy large 
illustrations of inscriptions and of church towers. The 
archzologist with the widest experience will admit that in 
the plates there is much novelty. With a subject which is 
treated for the first time in the volume before us, it would be 


* The Church Bells of the County of Stafford. By C. L 
F_RLB.A., Stoke-upon-Trent, MEL ig Pie? So? hater 


presumptuous to prescribe the limits of the interest. But 
we may be allowed to note a few points. 

In the first place, the forms of the inscriptions throw a 
light upon the times when they were formulated. Thus 
in the pre-Reformation examples we are informed that the 
inscriptions were “nearly in all cases confined either to a 
single name, such as Jesus, AVE Maria, KATERINE, or 
with a name and an invocation, as ‘Sancta Maria ora pro 
nobis.”” In the post-Reformation examples, according to 
Mr. Lynam, “the tone of the inscriptions is altered, and 
‘Glory to Gop in the highest,’ ‘Jesus be our Speed,’ ‘Gop 
save the Queen,’ ‘Gop save His Church,’ have become the 
rule, until as time went on there were afterwards employed’ 
inscriptions such as ‘ Peace and good neighbourhood,” 
‘Prosperity to this parish,’ and other like homely senti- 
ments, But all through these times, from the reign of 
ELIZABETH onwards, names of the founders or church- 
wardens or ‘ ministers’ largely prevail; the spirit of advertise- 
ment had set in and has continued to the present time.” 
We find not only a rejection of the universal language, but a 
transformation of spirit in the inscriptions. There is not 
much use in citing some of the old inscriptions, for they 
would be considered monotonous; but it may be observed 
that among the places where they are to be found are 
“* Farewell, Melwich, Weston-on-Trent, Baswick, Weston- 
under-Lyziard, Brewood, Fradswell, Chapel Chorlton, 
Standon, Whitmore, Blore, Ray, Bramshall, Kingstone, 
Chelsey, St. Chad’s, Lichfield.” 

The post-Reformation inscriptions are often as amusing 
as those on tombstones. A Kingswinsford bell of 1687 
announces, ‘‘Be it known to all that do mee see that 
Bacty of Chacomb made mee.” Elsewhere the rhyme: 
appears with the name of a different founder. A bell at: 
Bukridge informs the spectator— 


To speak with mellow.tone but ne’er to swear, 

John Taylor taught us with a father’s care, 

Clappers ; screws ; wheels ; and ali keep well in place, 
These for an age quite sound this tower will grace. 


A bell in St. Peter’s, Wolverhampton, invokes pity after 


this fashion :— 
The claper hung to long in mee, 
My founder* loss pray think of hee. 


But the most elaborate attempt at wisdom is found at 
St. Leonard’s, Bilston, and is apparently due to the genius 
of the founder :-— 

Unconstant, fickle men, who love through every scene to range; 


Their own example to approve ; have taught ns bells to change : 
First this, then that, then tother leads; the fourth next shows the 


way ; 
Then him the fifth the sixth succeeds : and all come into play. 
Just s9 at Court men shift about; all eager in the chase ; 
Tustle by turning other out ; and step into his place. 


The utility of so many words on a bell is not evident, 
and probably not one in a hundred of the inhabitants of. 
the parish are aware of the rhymes. All the later inscrip- 
tions are not so verbose. Some are simple as the inscrip- 
tion stone of a church, being only records of names, and 
others are a revival of the Medizeval practice. 

At no time in the long history of the arts of all countries 
have departures from ordinary lettering found favour ; 
however different may be the material a common form is 
generally preserved. ‘This is seen in the practice of the 
belifounders. | VIOLLET-LE-Duc, in the “ Dictionnaire,” 
gives a copy of an inscription on a bell at Moissac, dated: 
1273, but Mr. Lynam met with a bell at Fontenailles, in: 
Normandy, with the date 1211, which has a similar sort of 
letter. This might be called the scissors pattern, for the 
ends of the letters are curved, as if they were intended to: 
be held in the fingers and used. . They are not surrounded 
by any framing, but rise directly from the bell, and are as. 
freely treated as if produced bya brush. The letters on 
the oldest Staffordshire bells are each upon pateras 
or shields, and if it were not for their irregularity we might 
suppose they were purchased by the dozen and stuck on 
the bell. It looks as if the founders copied stamps with 
square heads. Sometimes an ornament springs from the 
plate, sometimes the letters are ornamented with fleurs-de-lis. 
or leaves. ‘There are a few efforts to do more in the way of: 
adornment. <A bell in St. Bartholomew’s, Farewell, has a: 
figure which bears a resemblance to a cast of some fossilised 
bat. Lines of beading were used above and below the- 
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detters. The characters forming the inscriptions are more 
€laborate than those used in the founder’s name. Capitals 
were entirely used in some Medizeval inscriptions, but at 
St. Leonard, Blithfield, St. John, Kingstone, All Saints, 
‘Chertsey, &c., we find that a distinction was made between 
capitals and smaller Gothic letters; the use of the shields or 
blocks was, however, preserved. 

More elaboration was introduced towards the close of 
the sixteenth century. Oak-leaves springing from stems 
twisted into ungraceful curves are on the bell at Brewood. 
Arching is suggested on a Rolliston bell, but of a kind that 
is evidence of a lack of feeling for the rudiments of Gothic, 
and the royal arms become emphatic. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century we see much elaboration in the 
ornament, but no beauty is to be found in any of the details, 
and a sort of Roman character was employed. Evidently 
the use of anything approaching the old style was con- 
sidered unorthodox. The founders asserted themselves by 
introducing a shield that may have belonged to a trade 
guild or figures of the tools employed. 

The eighteenth century did not impart any grace or 
originality to the ornament employed on the Staffordshire 
bells. The same stiff forms continued to be used, and the 
only improvement visible is a little more clearness in the 
lettering. Old practices are set aside with difficulty, other- 
wise the ornamentation might have been omitted without 
loss. ‘The nineteenth century shows more sense of the 
condition of affairs. As Mr. Lynam says, “ Much science 
is now used by the founder, and the ornamentation of 
bells has become strictly precise, stamped as by machinery, 
but at the same time void of the free and quaint artistic 
modelling which distinguishes all previous castings.” 

But in the best period the lettering and ornamentation of 
a bell were of inferior interest. Every campanologist has heard 
of the story of the Italian founder whose bells were seized 
during an invasion, and who went through Europe 
in search of them as if they were his children. At length 
he recognised the sound of them as he was sailing up the 
Shannon towards Limerick, and the joy of the discovery 
killed him. The story seems credible, but if we were told 
he was overjoyed on seeing an inscription or a band of 
ornament, could we believe? An unadorned bell is better 
fitted for our time than one with bands of ornament or 
lettering. From the attempt that is made to distribute a 
sort of ornament over the spaces between the letters of the 
Fontenailles bell, it is possible the founders had a notion that 
thicker metal obtained in that way was an advantage. We 
know more of science now, and are able to bring about 
results with more certainty. The adornment of bells may 
become a lost art for us ; it was only a necessity when people 
considered bells were worth blessing in a ceremonious way 
‘by mitred bishops, and thus became worthy to remain in 
the Reich des Klanges, or kingdom of sound, in the holy 
air of the heavens. 

Lost arts should, however, always have the support of 
archeologists. Mr. Lynam’s plates are not put forward as 
examples of patterns to be imitated by bellfounders. They 
are evidence of an ancient custom which long prevailed, 
and which at one time was worthy of commendation. As 
a revelation of things that were unknown to the majority of 
people, Mr. Lynam’s book will be welcomed, and it would 
be difficult to produce the inscriptions in a more 
satisfactory manner. 


THE CLERK OF WORKS.* 


“Les character of the building should regulate the selection 
of the clerk of works. If the most important part of the 
work is masonry he should be a mason, if joinery a joiner, if 
brickwork a bricklayer. Probably a mason would best super- 
vise a large work of terra-cotta. A building may be so small 
that the employment of a clerk of works for that exclusively 
would be unreasonable, but an architect with several works of 
moderate size in progress within easy distance of each other 
may still employ a clerk of works with advantage, who may 
take charge of the several buildings, and the expense may be 
apportioned. 
It is best to settle all the permanent arrangements with a 
clerk of works at the time of engagement, such as what time 


* From the paper by Mr. John Leaning, read at the meeting of the 
Sec'ety of Architects, 
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shall be spent daily on the works ; if in the country, how often 
fares will be paid to and fro, and by what class ; the amount of 
salary, and whether it shall be continued during holidays, or on 
occasion of stoppage of works, and the period of notice on 
either side. Arrangements should be made as to supply of 
tracings of general drawings, and of details. Some architects 
require a clerk of works to make tracings for the builder. This 
is in my opinion a mistake. His,attention should not be with- 
drawn from the supervision. 

The architect should supply stationery, a good measuring 
tape, a pair of 5-foot rods, and where the building is large a 
dumpy level and a circumferentor, the latter for setting out. 
Ten-foot rods are usually made on the works. The clerk of 
works should be furnished with a copy of the specification, 
including the conditions of contract, and a set of the quantities. 
It is better that no prices should be attached to this copy 
unless the weekly report demands an estimate of the work 
done, in which case the prices are necessary, and greatly 
facilitate the making of an approximate estimate. The clerk 
of works should treat this as a confidential document, and 
should not leave it about. 

_ Ifa weekly report is required by the architect he should 
furnish forms, and the clerk of works should make sure that 
he understands what the architect requires of kim in this way. 
Some reports devote a section to an approximate estimate of 
the work done—reference to the priced bill will help him in this. 
If there are no quantities, he must calculate the quantity of the 
work, and price it at the current rates. I am of opinion that 
this should only be required by the architect for the purpose of 
issuing a certificate, which would be something like once a 
month, and more frequent reports as to value are practically 
useless, and only serve to divert the mind from more legitimate 
occupation. 

A set of tracings, upon which may be indicated by a tint 
the work valued and reported on for each certificate, often 
proves helpful. A pale tint of yellow or red washed over the 
whole of that-part of the building of which the value has been 
reported is a practical expedient. 

The architect should give his directions entirely through the 
clerk of works if possible, and should not interfere with his 
control except for very strong reasons, and he will find it to his 
interest to treat him with respect and consideration, especially 
when in the presence of the builder or his men. The question 
of maintenance of authority is a most important one, and the 
hackneyed proverbs and sayings, such as “familiarity breeds 
contempt,” “an iron hand in a velvet glove,” and all the rest of 
them, are well enough known to all of us: the difficulty lies in 
their judicious application. To avoid loss of temper and an 
imperious manner, to be strictly just in his requirements, in- 
fiexible in his purpose, and kind in manner without forgetting 
his position, will greatly insure respect and compliance for 
the clerk of works, and above all, when everything is going on 
satisfactorily, he must be careful to avoid interference with it. 
Thesame advice which is good for architects as to their treatment 
of clerks of works may be applied to the clerk of works’ treatment 
of foremen. If he has to say anything to the foreman which 
may possibly injure his authority with the men, it shculd be 
reserved for a private occasion. For similar reasons the clerk 
of works should not interfere with the workmen, but should, as 
a general rule, rather complain to the foreman, if the men are 
not doing their work satistactorily, than deal directly with such 
men. One has heard often enough of altercations between 
foreman and clerk of works culminating in an assault by one or 
the other; but it takes two to make a quarrel, and in most 
cases it may be avoided ; when it does occur, one may gener- 
ally conclude that both men are in fault. Sometimes the cause 
of quarrel has been the destruction of work not in accordance 
with the contract, and which the builder has refused to remove, 
such as the breaking of a defective stone with a hammer or the 
smashing of objectionable glass. Such things as these I have 
often felt a considerable temptation to do myself; but the 
mistake is a grave one, and there are many other courses open 
to him, any of which are preferable, in such cases. 

Some architects stipulate for the clerk of works’ presence 
on the building during the whole time the men are working. 
This is quite unnecessary. If he is there from nine in the 
morning until the cessation of work in the evening there is no 
fear of the result. A man who understands his business and 
knows what to look for is not to be deceived by the work of 
two or three hours, and if he suspects deception can soon solve 
his doubts. The important element of time, and its great 
pecuniary value, sometimes necessitates the working of men 
day and night, aad this will involve a day and night shift 
—that is, a gang of men for day and night respectively, and 
consequen'‘ly two foremen and two clerks of works. 

In the case of the two foremen and the two clerks of works, 
one of the two should be subordinate to the other, and this 
there should be no mistake about. Both foremen and clerks of 
works should be changed from night to day shift once every 
three or four weeks. The night clerk of works and night 
foreman should be at the works at jeast an hour before the 
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departure of the day clerk of works and foreman, so that the 
continuity of the work may be maintained and any instructions 
may be taken. : 

The clerk of works should take objection to any man who 
may be permitted to work beyond the usual hours of his shift, 
and, as night work is never so successful as day work, may 
possibly in certain cases find it advantageous to postpone 
portions of the work till daylight. If the work is a contract, 
it makes little pecuniary difference to the building owner as to 
its management. If done by schedule of prices, the clerk of 
works must observe that one shift does not interrupt the work 
of the other by interfering with that of their predecessors, 
which should if possible remain in the same state as they left it 
until their return to the building. One can hardly conceive of 
such a case as that no special arrangement has been made for 
the price of labour during the night as compared with the day. 
If not, care must be taken to keep a proper check on the time 
charged, and its rate. The charges for overtime recognised by 
trades unions would probably apply, and the decision as to 
whether certain “day” works should be done during daylight 
or not might seriously affect their cost. 

Occasionally the clerk of works is employed in a different 
capacity to the usual one. He is placed over a system. of 
works, purchasing the materials and employing and paying 
the labour—a position full of temptation, exposed to much 
suspicion, and possibly to scandalous imputation. The clerk 
of works must insist upon being treated by the persons who 
supply building materials as though he were a builder, obtain- 
ing for the building owner all the trade discounts, preferably 
paying all the accounts by a certificate direct upon the 
building owner, and steadily refusing (for they will certainly be 
offered) any sort of gift or personal favour from any one with 
whom he has any monetary dealings: and he will have his 
reward in that mind conscious of right, which, except his 
salary, is all he is likely to get. I may say in passing that 
repeated experiments by various people prove indisputably that 
this method of doing work is more expensive than any other 
that is known. 

The clerk of works should carefully read through the 
conditions of contract, noting any that specially affect the 
works, and he should remember that he is not put into the 
position he holds either to criticise or amend, but to interpret 
and apply them. Ifa provision occurs that “the work shall be 
done according to the true intent and meaning of the drawings 
and specification, and whatever cases of discrepancy occur the 
architect shall decide which shall be followed,’ the clerk of 
works should take care that any issue as it arises is ‘clearly and 
correctly placed before the architect : it is a case for settlement 
by him alone. Or if it runs :—‘‘ Should anything necessary to 
the perfection of the work have been omitted in either the 
drawings ur specification, or both of them, the same shall be 
included in the estimated price as if the same had been shown 
or set forth in both,” the clerk of works will sometimes find it 
difficult to enforce it. Such a condition does not really mean 
so much as it says. It must be interpreted by his common 
sense, and in accord with the rest of the work. Thus, if an 
opening has no door described for it, a door must be provided 
like those adjacent, and generally the work not described 
must be reasonably analogous to that which is described. 
The usual condition as to subletting is rarely enforced, and 
the clerk of works should ignore the existence of a sub- 
contractor unless the arrangement is forced upon his notice, 
in which case he should inquire of the architect whether it shall 
be tolerated or not, but in no case should he treat with such 
sub-contractor or accept his responsibility. If written orders 
for extra works are required by the conditions, the clerk of 
works should see that they are furnished. 

Asa rule the clerk of works should not suggest claims for 
extras, but should leave the builder to make his claim ; never- 
theless, if he sees a builder doing extra work inadvertently, for 
which the clerk of works knows he has no order, it is only 
common humanity to call his attention to the fact. The stipu- 
lation for a written order, although in general a bar toa claim for 
an extra, is not invariably so, and it is useful to remember this. 

Work which is not concealed may be left to be measured at 
the settlement of accounts. Variations which will be hidden 
should be measured by the clerk of works, in the foreman’s 
company, the dimensions being agreed upon between them and 
entered in a book kept for the purpose, stating the date, the 
position of the work, and a note of the reason for the variation, 
and who ordered it. 

Sometimes part only of a particular item of contract work, 
—a porch, for instance—is built, and then pulled down, and 


then something entirely different substituted. The clerk of: 


works should give ample notice to the architect or quantity 
surveyor, or himself measure the work actually built in accord- 
ance with the contract, allow the time spent in taking down 
and take credit for the old materials that are usable. This will 
be the most convenient for the measuring surveyor, who can 
then, in his final measurement, omit the whole porch according 
© contract, and measure the whole work substituted. 


Works of small alterations should always be charged in a 
day account as time and materials. The clerk of works should 
take note of these in the foreman’s company, should insist upon 
the delivery of the day account relating to it some time during 
the week succeeding the doing of the work, should keep a copy 
of such day account, sign the original, and send it to the archi- 
tect. It should be dated, and without any prices attached. The 
work in a particular alteration dealt with by day account should 
be kept separate from any other item of work. The common 
characteristic of day accounts is the jumbling together of 
several works in different parts of the building. Insure, if you 
can, some sort of uniformity in the measures. of. materials 
supplied. Generally one sees all kinds of measures; as 
mortar charged by hods, loads, yards, bushels, pails, and so 
on. Make it perfectly clear whether wood is rough or wrought, 
what work is from bench or banker, &c., and whether the time 
charged is for preparation and fixing, or for fixing only. Some 
contractors attempt to charge cartage in day accounts. This is 
one of the working expenses that the profit should cover, like 
other establishment charges. When the work is a provisional 
amount, cartage is, however, usually allowed. Foreman’s time 
should not be allowed in a day account unless the work in- 
volved is done after the general completion, in which case a 
reasonable proportion of his time may be charged. Time for 
fixing and removing scaffolding, if necessary to such an item, 
should be allowed, and tool sharpening, unless expressly ex- 
cluded by the conditions or schedule. The clerk of works 
should keep a diary, in which he should daily enter the number 
of men engaged and the nature of their work. 

The clause as to the completion of the work in a given 
time makes it necessary that the clerk of works should keep © 
a register of the weather, in order that stoppage from this cause 
may be allowed, and he should also note in his diary any stop- 
page or delay in the works from any cause, as neglect to supply 
materials by the builder, failure by the architect to furnish 
details, delay caused by alterations, &c., questions upon all of 
which subjects will probably arise at the settlement. He should, 
in fact, make notes of any incident relating to the building 
which is likely to be useful. The only other point in con- 
nection with the conditions is to see that materials on the site 
which have formed a part of the valuation for certificate, 
and are consequently the building owner’s property, be not 
removed from the ground. 

The clerk of works should date every paper he produces, 
should put the date of receipt on every document he receives, 
and should keep copies of every document he sends away. If 
tracings are furnished by the architect, they should be mounted 
either on linen or on a thin board, the dimensions carefully 
checked, and other dimensions put on wherever required. 
They should also be carefully examined for any errors or 
faults of construction, or for any points which require explana- 
tion. I cannot do better than repeat the suggestions of 
Mr. Potter, which are the result of considerable experience. 
He says, “ Almost the first matter which the clerk of works 
should do, after having obtained possession of tracings of the 
general drawings, is to check the plans; that is, to ascertain 
that all figured dimensions in detail correspond with the full 
figured dimensions. For instance, assuming that on the plan 
of a church the dimensions are given of width of buttresses and 
the spaces between them, constituting together the full length, 
say, of the nave ; these should be added together, and if the 
total is the same as the extreme length, it is evidence of the 
figures being correct. All plan dimensions of a building should 
be gone into in this way, and as soon as time permitted, the 
sections showing heights dealt with in a similar manner, and 
the headways of stairs should have considerable attention, for 
difficulties often crop up in this respect which should have 
been remedied in time. When the plan is drawn to a small 
scale it is often advisable, where time permits, for the clerk of 
works to reproduce on a larger scale, {-inch to a foot at least, a 
‘working plan, and figure thereon all dimensions, whether 
given in the original or not, which will be required in setting 
out the work. It should be traced on linen, or stretched or 
mounted on a deal-framed panel, with a light deal cover, or flap- 
hinged to the latter with webbing, so as to open and close 
either way, with a view of protecting the plan from rain and 
dirt. By taking the very earliest opportunity of calling his 
atchitect’s attention to discrepancies, instead of creating 
offence thereby, the clerk of works will obtain credit for 
his astuteness in detecting small errors in an early stage of 
the work, and without the necessity of alterations having to 
be made, and a builder’s extra created. Where the dimen- 
sions on plans and sections are not figured in sufficiently, or 
but very sparsely, it is well for the clerk of works to do 
this himself in his office; indeed, he cannot well add too 
many figures so long as the remedy is not worse than the 
evil through rendering them too confusing and intricate. For 
certain works—extensive alterations for instance — where 
dimensions have to be taken to enable plans to be prepared, 
and existing buildings cover the site, it will often be found, 
when old portions of the buildings are removed, that there 
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are considerable variations in detail, although the plans in 
the main are correct, and in such cases a working plan with 
the various breaks, set-offs, and openings figured in, or laid 
down to a large scale, is almost a necessity if blunders are 
to be avoided. The dimensions figured in or scaled off 
detail drawings should be compared with the general drawings at 
an early stage of the work, not left till the work has to be put 
in hand, and if an error is found the architect has to be com- 
municated with. So with the specification: if the latter 
specifies certain things to be done which are impracticable 
from local or other causes, ample notice of this should be 
sent to the architect, that the subject may have proper con- 
sideration.” 

These are both practical and valuable suggestions. The 
clerk of works should give the architect as long a notice as he 
can of details that may be required. The clerk of works should 
not furnish measurements or set out the building, but he should 
check the dimensions at the proper time, make the measure- 
ments with rods rather than with a tape, and observe the 
common precaution of taking a long dimension and afterwards 
subdividing it, in preference to taking a number of short dimen- 
sions in order to make up a long length. If a clerk of works 
can in any way assist the foreman without adopting a respon- 
sibility which properly attaches to the builder, he should cer- 
tainly do so, for the sake of that good fellowship which is so 
necessary to the successful progress of a building operation. 

In pursuance of this principle the clerk of works should call 
attention to any neglect of precaution for the protection of the 
workmen, and so preserve the builder from the operation of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. The clerk of works will often find it 
necessary to insist upon more shoring of adjoining properties, 
even though it may be clearly to the contractor’s interest to 
take every precaution. It is a matter of common experience 
that it is far easier to have such properties protected than to 
get them repaired after they are damaged. The fall of an 
adjoining property from inefficient support generally raises a 
number of curious questions of liability, which it is desirable 
to take almost any amount of trouble to avoid. 

When work is to be measured, and a schedule of prices 
applied, the clerk of works may often materially modify its 
cost by regulating the method of execution. Sometimes 
delaying the digging of the trenches next the street may save 
the basketting of all the rest of the digging, and in many cases 
his superior judgment may insure economical methods instead 
of wasteful ones, which, if adopted, would certainly have to be 
paid for. 

Above all, the clerk of works should aim at becoming a 
good measurer, and an expert judge of the value of work. For 
the stady of the first he possesses facilities which have become 
much greater within the last few years. 

There are in London several classes where instruction may 
be had. There are also a number of reliable books on the 
subject, but the first principle is work. He should get a set of 
drawings, and take the quantities somehow, only do it and go 
through with ittothe end. The realisation of the difficulties, 
and the making definite to himself the cases in which he is 
ignorant, will settle and regulate his ideas and insure his 
success. 

For a thorough knowledge of prices there is nothing for him 
but careful observation and a keeping of the book hereafter 
mentioned. 

The clerk of works should endeavour to get as good office 
accommodation as he can obtain. He should certainly have a 
fixed desk for support of drawing-board, and also a movable 
drawing-board. He should have two Jarge drawers, one for 


drawings and one for details, so that they may be kept separate, 


and a third drawer is useful in which to deposit drawings which 
are not in use. 

A watching of the attendances upon each trade by the 
other trades, which are rarely made so clear as they might be, 
is necessary, and the clerk of works’ attention to these will be 
well repaid. 

When there are quantities, some surveyors will put a clause 
in the preliminary part of their bill, “each trade to attend on 
all others and do all jobbing work required,” which one would 
think should embrace everything ; but in the same bill they will 
proceed to either provide a sum for attendance on gasfitter and 
bellhanger and hot-water engineer, and to take all perforations 
for pipes, attendances of joiner on all the lavatories, ‘sinks, 
cisterns, water-closets, &c., leaving very little but plasterers’ 
attendance to be allowed for by this first clause. 

There is, however, a growing tendency to measure and put 
into the bill everything in the way of attendance that can be 
so comprised. 

When a specialist is employed, as for cooking apparatus, 
laundry apparatus, or heating and ventilation, the quantity 
surveyor obtains from such specialist the particulars of the 
whole of his requirements and puts them in his bill of quantities. 
The necessity of a provisional sum for attendance on such 
trade thus disappears, and the labours of attendance are clearly 
defined, more especially when such works of attendance are 
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made into a separate bill, as is sometimes doae to every one’s 
convenience. The clerk of works will find what has been done 
by reference to the quantities and specification. . When there 
are no quantities, the clause, “each trade to attend on all 
others,” and another sentence in the plasterer, “make good 
after all trades,” is probably all-he will find, These are gene- 
rally construed as covering all except gasfitter, bellhanger, 
aud hot-water engineer. Why ‘these are excepted I do not 
now. 

If a plan of the drainage has been supplied it should be 
carefully corrected, in case of variation, so that a new one may 
be made. If none has been supplied, notes should be taken 
and a figured drawing made, so that a plan may be prepared on 
the completion. Give clear directions as to position of inspec- 
tion pits and conveniences for cleaning. Notes should also be 
taken of all water-pipes and their course, where admitting of 


doubt, with a view to the production of a similar plan, and 


some indication should be given of the position of stop.cocks, 
either on the building or on plan. If the openings of a build- 
ing are figured, the clerk of works should clearly understand 
whether the figures mean carcase or finishings. 

When flues occur in a wall which will ultimately be a party 
wall, the clerk of works should have the lines of the withes 
marked in white paint on its outer face, as they will otherwise 
be liable to be accidentally cut into by a future builder; but 
this is an extra if not specified. A claim for extra is often 
incident to the masonry, the beds of the stone having been 
increased, or more work having been done to their backs than 
was contemplated. 

The common practice now with a building of any magni- 
tude is for the quantity surveyor to have by his side as he 
prepares the quantities an inch scale detail of the stonework, 
showing its jointing, and putting on every stone in red ink the 
dimensions of its bed. Other surveyors, instead of this, state 
the dimensions in the specification, but the former method is 
the better of the two. Whichever way may be adopted, the 
clerk of works will of course have the particulars, and he should 
make careful notes of variation. 

Mr. Moore, in the course of a very sensible practical paper 
read before the Clerk of Works’ Association on the setting 
out of Gothic groined vaulting, gives the following valuable 
advice :— 

“ On receiving a small scale drawing from the architect 
for the purpose of setting out a piece of vaulting, I have found 
it a good plan to first set it down one-eighth full size on lining 
paper. By this means you will find out and master any little 
difficulties that may arise before laying it down full size. 
Another advantage is you can mark every joint on the paper 
drawing, and number each stone. When the mason has 
‘bankered ’ the stone you can write his name on the drawing ; 
on referring to it you can ascertain if the whole of the stones 
are in hand, and should the mason make a mistake in the 
working of his ‘job,’ as they sometimes do, you can see ata 
glance which man has made the error. You will invariably 
find, should a mason make a mistake and spoil his ‘ job,’ he 
forgets to put on his ‘banker mark.’ It is also a very good 
plan te make a model of your groining; by doing this the 
joints of the filling in of the spandrels can be marked on it. 
We all know it is very difficult for an architect to show on his 
small drawing the exact direction he wishes the jointing of the 
filling in to take. I may here mention, during the erection of 
the Law Courts, a small model, one-eighth full size, of one bay 
of each description of brick, stone, or wood-groined vaulting 
throughout the building was made for Mr. Street’s approval 
before the work was executed, and for the purpose of marking 
on the model the direction he wished the joints of the filling in 
to take, and this he invariably did with his own hands. Those 
models were clearly provided for in the specification.” 

These suggestions are valuable for application generally to 
stonework. 

Work in terra-cotta requires much attention on the part of 
the clerk of works. So far as my experience go:s it is best set by 
masons. If itis not very carefully unpacked, s:ored, and handled, 
it will get many unsightly chips, in which case they must be 
submitted to, or the work delayed to a very inconvenient extent. 
Nothing but the sedulous attention of the clerk of works will 
prevent this. Itis properly the duty of the architect to make de- 
tails of the terra-cotta ; if he does not, the work devolves upon 
the clerk of works, and this is frequently the case. I need not 
say that it is a work of considerable responsibility and trouble. 
The shrinkage details will probably be made by the manufacturer. 
When the terra-cotta is to be supplied by stipulated instal- 
ments, the clerk of works may render valuable service by 
taking care that the builder causes no delay by neglect to 
furnish particulars ; and notes of dates of despatch of orders 
and of delivery will in this department prove of special value. 

If finished sizes are specified in carpenter and joiner, and 
by any chance the clause has not been insisted on, a corre- 
sponding deduction will be made from the contract amount, as 
this stipulation for finished sizes is often disregarded. The 
clerk of works should see that it is done, as my exper énce tells 
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me that the deduction usually m 


account bears no comparison to 
work. If plasterers’ work is gauged, the clerk of works should 


make notes of the proportion of cement or plaster used, so that 
the work may be easily valued. Claims are constantly made 
for the gauging of plastering which are enormously unreason- 
able, and, after the time which has usually elapsed before the 
valuation is made, they are most difficult to criticise OF to 
estimate with certainty. Dubbing is another kind of work of 
which notes should be taken, as the mode and materials and 


its thickness is so varied. 

The clerk of works, when f 
by diligent inquiry, obtain the price of ever 
bricks per thousand, sand and ballast per yard, stone at the 
quarry, stone delivered in block, or sawn to sizes, per foot 
cube, and the absolute cubic bulk of every reputed quantity, 
like the number of bushels in a yard or load; should carefully 
note how timber and other material is conveyed to the works, 
where from, and the cost of carriage. These should be care- 
fully noted in a book, and will certainly prove useful to. him. 
He will also, if in possession of all the available information of 
local prices, be able to materially assist the quantity surveyor 
in the adjustment of accounts. 

There are other objects of observation that the clerk of 
works might prosecute with signal advantage to himself and 
the profession generally. One isa series of observations of the 
time spent by an average workman upon various items of 
work. Another would be the percentage of waste upon stones 
of various kinds in various kinds of building and the relative 
value of the labour on various stones, and whether cut witha 
wet or dry saw. Another would be the saving of various kinds 
of manual labour by the use of the “Scotchman,” as it is called, 
or various forms of builders’ hoists. Another, the saving on 
stonework by the use of machinery, and there are other reason- 
able objects of investigation which the memoranda of builders’ 
work in any handbook like Hurst’s will readily suggest. 

The measures of capacity, to take for an instance the number 
of bushels in a yard of lime or sand, vary in many tables, and 
other items of the kind are entirely wrong, the reason being, I 
think, that one book compiler often copies from another, 
making some trifling alterations either in quantity or arrange- 
ment to impart to the new table an air of originality. Another 
would be the careful noting of any local peculiarities in the 
measurement and valuation of builders’ work. A series of 
observations of this kind would help on reform in the 
direction of that uniformity of practice throughout the kingdom 
which is so desirable. 

A commonplace book, properly indexed and arranged in 
trades, in which memoranda of any information of professional 
interest may be entered, has proved and will prove of very great 
value to any architect, surveyor, or clerk of works who may 
adopt the practice, not merely for the information which it 
stores up and makes available, but because it fosters a habit of 
attention and precision of observation. 


ade from the contract on this 
the differences in value of the 


he goes to a new locality, should, 
y local material, as 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


N Saturday afternoon a lecture was given by the Dean o 
Westminster, at Toynbee Hall, onthe Abbey. He dis- 
claimed any intention of delivering a regular lecture, but 
intended, he said, to speak a little familiarly to his audience 
concerning the Abbey. What caused the Abbey to be so 
interesting in the eyes of all who spoke our language was not 
the impressive beauty of the church, for that could be equalled 
by many churches in the world, but the fact that from the first 
dawn of English history the Abbey had been connected with 
that history, and had twined itself round the hearts of the 
people as no other church had done. The Dean next related 
the legend as to the saint, St. Peter, descending from heaven to 
consecrate the building. It was alleged on that account that 
the Bishops of London had no control over the Abbey, and 
to-day the Dean of Westminster had a diocese of his own. At 
the close of the purely English history, before the Norman 
conquest, Edward the Confessor, being extremely anxious to 
raise a great church, brought over Norman builders and built a 
large monastery on the present site, intending it to be his last 
resting-place. The style of architecture was Norman—heavy 
arches with thick pillars underneath, When Edward the 
Confessor was on the point of having the Abbey dedi- 
cated his last illness came upon him, and he was laid in 
front of the altar. Then came the tremendous contest that 
was fought out at Hastings, where the English were tho- 
roughly beaten. The Abbey, however, was not touched, and 
on Christmas Day of that year William the Conqueror 
was crowned in front of the altar. From that day to this no 
king or queen had reigned over England who had not put the 
crown on at that spot. When Henry III. came to the throne 
he set to vork to pull down the church of Edward the 
Confessor, and build a finer one, and all the beautiful arches now 
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in the Abbey were constructed by him. The remains of 
Edward the Confessor were taken up from the front of the 
altar and placed where the shrine of Edward the Confessor 
now stood. Then began a new era for the Abbey. Henry III. 
had himself laid in the stately tomb which they could still see, 
and after that the burial of kings began there. The Dean then 
pointed out the connection of Wales and Scotland with the 
Abbey, observing that the crown of the last Welsh king, 
Llewellyn, was brought to that sacred place, while the remains 
of Henry VII., the Welsh king, and James I., the first Scottish 
king, were buried there. In that way they could see how the 
Abbey helped to typify the solidification of England. After a 
time people began to realise that poets held an empire no less 
than that of kings, and the first great poet, Chaucer, was 
buried there. A citizen obtained leave to put a monument up 
to Chaucer, and the body was then removed to where it now 
rested, and that was the foundation of Poet’s Corner. A great 
succession of poets and cthers were laid there. They could 
stand with one foot on the grave of Dr. Johnson and the other 
over the remains of Garrick. He had been asked to clear out 
some of the ugly monuments now standing in the Abbey, but 
he thought of what England owed to the famous men they 
represented, and felt that these monuments ought not-to be 


removed, 


SIR HENRY DOULTON ON ART AND 
SCIENCE. 


HE prizes won by the students of the Burslem School of 
Art were delivered to them by Sir Henry Doulton who, 

on such an occasion and in such a place, was a most suitable 
selection. In addressing the students Sir Henry said that if 
Burslem was classic ground to a potter, it was because in its 
most illustrious son, Josiah Wedgwood, there was that com- 
bination of scientific acumen and artistic taste which gave such 
splendid results to the world. He could not mention that 
name without giving his humble meed of praise to one of 
the greatest of English worihies—perhaps in the combination 
of the virtues of mind and heart, the greatest name in the 
honourable roll of English discoverers and manufacturers ; for 
deep as was Josiah Wedgwood’s interest in his business, and 
absorbing as were its claims, he yet found time and made 
opportunities to originate many enterprises and promote all 
that were practicable and well considered, while his heart 
responded to every call of patriotism, and to all wise social 
schemes having for their object the moral and physical im- 
provement of the masses of his fellow-countrymen. Though 
they could not but admire the courage and persistence with 
which pioneers of the great national industries had formerly to 
struggle, they must also feel how much their labours would 
have been lightened if they had had at their command the 
resources open to the students of science and art in the 
modern schools. If a good man struggling with difficulty was 
a sight for the gods, then Palissy, in France, and Wedgwood, 
in England, must have earned the admiration and sympathy 
of the celestials. A journey across the Alps would have 
put Palissy in possession of the secret of the white enamel, 
the pursuit of which drove his wife to distraction and 
made him look haggard and worn and prematurely old. 
A knowledge of chemistry such as could now be obtained 
in the science schools would, in the case of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, have prevented the waste of much valuable time 
and labour which were involved in lengthened experiments. 
While, therefore, he thought nothing could compensate for 
individual experience and discipline which was obtained by the 
struggle with difficulties, yet the advantage of these schools was 
that they lightened the early work of the student, teaching him 
what one might call the grammar of science and art—a know- 
ledge of first principles. Science and art were indeed twin 
sisters, “Science ever seeking, through all forms of the ideal, 
to realise the positive—art from all forms of the positive ever 
seeking to extract the ideal.” There was this in the true teach- 
ing of art and science common to both, that they brought the 
student into immediate contact with nature; and it was an 
axiom in modern scientific industry that man should not do any 
hard and laborious work which could be as well or better done 
by utilising the forces of nature. What hard and trying work 
was the preparation of clay under the old system—the exhaust- 
ing toil connected with the slip kiln. This had all been 
obviated by the beautiful process invented by Needham and 
Kite, by which the superfluous water was pressed from the slip 
by hydraulic power and a more satisfactory product obtained 
In his own experience as a thrower he had to turn his own 
potter’s wheel by a treadle fixed to a crank and to manipulate 
at the same time from 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. of clay. Having a vivid 
recollection of this exhausting Jabour, he looked with admira- 
tion on many forms of the modern potter’s wheel, where the 
hardest work was done for him and all his energies and thought 
could be given to the forms that grew under his hand, created, 
as it were, by his intelligence and sk ll. He was free to admit 
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that all forms of scientific application were not beautiful: many 
of them were very ugly. But there was no valid reason why 
this should be so. Not only was there no antagonism between 
art and science, but one might almost venture to affirm that in 
proportion as the results of science were perfect, so in propor- 
tion were they beautiful. It was so with the work of the 
great Italian artists. In that outburst of genius at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the union was complete. The 
great artists were also great architects and engineers. One of 
the most beautiful works of art in the world, Giotto’s Tower 
at Florence, was built for use as a bell tower, and the fortifica- 
tions of Nuremberg, designed by Albert Diirer for defence, 
were religiously preserved for their beauty. Modern science 
was but in its infancy. The potter of to-day must cultivate 
both science and art. It was important for potters to acquire a 
knowledge of the scientific principles underlying their trade— 
mineralogy, chemistry, the laws of heat, and mechanics. It 
was to excellence and certainty of result and economy due to 
intelligent control of the circumstances of its production, as 
well as an artistic treatment, that they must look for the 
chief triumphs of the potter. He supposed most of the students 
attended the school to obtain that knowledge of their art which 
would help them to their advancement in life. That was a 
worthy motive, and in promoting their own interests they would 
probably have the pleasure, if they succeeded, in advancing the 
interests of the locality, and perhaps, in individual cases, even 
the national fame. He reminded them that they could nct all 
be prize- winners, but he would also say to them that the dignity 
and happiness of life were not in prizes but in endeavours. Let 
those who had won prizes beware lest they had a satisfying 
rather than a stimulating effect. If the study of arts allied to 
their own trade did not bring the tangible prizes of life, yet it 
would in all cases, if pursued ina right spirit, bring its own 
reward in healthful recreation of the mental and bodily powers, 
and in the enchantment derived from the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Those were delights which time did not exhaust nor 
change of fortune weaken, which could give healthful pleasures 
to vigorous youth and solace to weakened age. While the 
primary object of their school was to advance the trade of the 
district, yet he estimated highly the opportunity such insti- 
tutions gave for culture and healthy recreation. They taught 
the connection between use and beauty. He spoke of the 
advantages the knowledge of drawing conferred in training the 
hand and the eye, and he submitted that elementary drawing 
should be taught in all the primary schools of the country as of 
equal importance to the three R’s. The teaching of drawing 
could not begin too soon, and he trusted it would not be long 
before it was made obligatory in elementary schools. In 
art, as in life, sincerity was the one element of enduring 
strength and satisfaction, and out of sincerity sprang variety. 
To the teachers he would say, give as much free play as was 
reasonable to the individual tastes of the students. There was 
always the fear of too great uniformity in any Government 
system. He valued a reasonable freedom, and thought that 
teachers could not tco highly estimate the importance of culti- 
vating the special tastes of their students, and that municipal 
and local authorities could not too carefully guard their rights 
and privileges. High art, he supposed, was that which stimu- 
lated the highest powers, but so long as the highest of its kind 
was the aim of the artist they should be content. Those gems 
of classic art which, by the combined genius of Wedgwood 
and Flaxman, were produced at Etruria gave delight to the 
cultivated of their day, and they would continue to charm what- 
ever might be the change of fashion. It was beautiful work— 
honest work—done in a sincere and loving spirit. However 
clear the limitations of any special department of art might 
seem to be, there were few boundaries over which the imagina- 
tion of the original artist might not overleap. Any theory that 
did not leave the opportunity for the development of character 
must be faulty. To distinguish between eccentricity and genius 
might be difficult, but it was surely better to bear with singu- 
larity than to crush originality. Judging from his own ex- 
perience and observation, the one test of a true artist was that 
he was rarely satisfied with his own work. There was always 
an ideal in his mind which he never attained. The striving 
after a high ideal filled the mind with noble impulses, and was 
the best stimulus to excellence. And this led him to say one 
word to those who were art students in protest of that per- 
nicious principle, art for art’s sake, which had nowadays its 
teachers and its votaries. As artists they could no more dis- 
pense with the moral element than they could with life or 
literature. The good alone was the real, the permanent; the 
vicious was the false, the decaying. True art was healthy and 
refining. It was one of the means of education in God’s many- 
chambered school. The productive industry of the present 
day depended on scientific accuracy and artistic excellence. 
Formerly it was dependent upon natural aptitude and intelli- 
gence, combined with industry and perseverance. Sir Henry 
Doulton concluded his able address as follows :—In the indus- 
trial struggle—1 was going to say industrial warfare—which 
lies before us, when nations, backed up by the whole 


force of their Governments, are competing for that indus- 
trial supremacy in the world which has so long been held 
by England, we must brace every nerve for the contest. 
This is no time for standing still. Stagnation follows apathy, 

and stagnation is the precursor of decay and dissolution. It is 

useless to moan over the irrecoverable past, as some do, and 

ask for conditions of production impossible in our present social 

state. In an admirable lecture at the Society of Arts the other 

day, Sir James Linton, the president of the Royal Institute of 
Painters, said, “ The more it is understood and acknowledged 

that our social state governs our art, the sooner, by using pro- 

perly the forces of that life, we arrive at the goal we are striving 

to reach. We waste valuable energies in playing the pait of 
Cassandra, and however eloquent may be the diatribes which 

are levelled against the evils of the time in the shape of 

machinery and the modern methods of reproduction, the 

thoughtful man knows that only by using present forces can the 

best or indeed any really living and permanent results be 

obtained. The constant railing against our modern civilisation 

by those connected with the arts gives them the unfortunate 

appearance of trying to put back the hands of time.” . The 

world will not stand still for us to gather the scanty harvest of 
an exhausted soil. The soil is ours, and in England, though 

it needs constant cultivation, it is rich in the stored-up wealth 

of our mines, in the capabilities of our much-abused climate, in 

accumulated capital, the fruit of the enterprise and energy of 
those who have gone before us ; but beyond all, in the faculty 

of progress which has hitherto distinguished Englishmen—in 

their quickness of perception, in their capacity for work, in 

their real delight in active labours of body and mind. The 

pre-eminence in applied art and science may yet be ours; it is 

worth struggling for; it would be the culminating glory of a 

race whose laws and literature are spread over the globe. 

Science and art schools may domuch forus. Government may 

remove obstacles, and they should assist such institutes as 

yours with such aid as Governments alone can give—eg’, in 

loans to local museums. But, after all, we must ever be our 

own best helpers ; our own successes are the real and the true. 

What is really ours is our own making, and De Maistre 

enshrined a true thought in a few words when he said that 

‘What costs us nothing is nothing to us.” Let your institution, 
be worthy of its locality and its name. Let it be a place dis- 

tinguished for labours carried on in the spirit of the illustrious _ 
Englishman whose name it bears, and then you will reap. 
bountiful harvests of reward. For ‘“‘ Heaven helps those who . 
help themselves.” 


FIRES IN GLASGOW. 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Glasgow Town Councif 

appointed to make inquiry and report on the causes of 
fires, and to suggest means for their prevention, presented the 
following report at the meeting on Monday :— 

We herewith submit a return of ten years’ fires, ending 
1884, in London, Liverpool and suburbs, Manchester, and 
Glasgow, as prepared by the late superintendent of the Glasgow 
Salvage Corps A supplementary return is also given, bringing 
the fires in these places up to date. This latter return proves 
most conclusively that in all the other places preventible fires 
are being reduced, while in Glasgow they are steadily and 
alarmingly increasing. We have not taken into account in any 
way the fires from unknown causes ; had this been done in the 
same proportion, Glasgow would show even worse than it does. 
We have preferred to deal with those only where the causes 
were clearly ascertained. The figures given show the cause of 
a large percentage of the fires ; and while it is now impossible 
to suggest a remedy that will at once bring about a reduction 
in the number of fires, it is not yet too late to insist upon 
powers being given to the local authority to stop the continuance 
of a system that has nothing but cheapness to recommend it. 
Fires from vents, hearths, and fireplaces should, under proper 
building construction, be almost impossible, and the beneficial 
effects of the London and Liverpool Building Acts are clearly 
demonstrated by the accompanying figures. Another im- 
portant feature in connection with the spreading of fires is the 
closeness of our buildings in Glasgow. London, Manchester, 
and Glasgow each supply one fireman to about every 7,000 of 
their respective populations, Each fireman in London has to 
protect an area of 134 acres. In Manchester each man has to 
protect 116 acres. In Glasgow each man protects 73 acres. 
It would seem at first sight as if the Glasgow fireman was 
the one with least to do, as he has the smallest area to cover ; 
but the reverse is the case. Closely built areas are those most 
feured by firemen, and in our large central properties in 
Glasgow little or no provision has been made for confining 
fires into reasonable limits. We do not for one moment 
attempt to impute or attach blame for the existing state of 
matters to the Dean of Guild Court. On the contrary, we are 
satisfied that the powers of the Court, so far as they could be 
exercised, were always in the right direction, What is now in 
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our opinion needed, and should at once be obtained, is 
increased powers to deal with the construction of buildings so 
as to prevent fires; and, second, powers to insist upon the 
construction of buildings so as to limit, so far as possible, the 
extent of fires when they do occur. Your reporters would 
further recommend that certain sections of the London Build- 
ing Act and the Liverpool Building Regulations should a 
incorporated in the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, 
so as to increase the powers of our Dean of Guild Court on 
matters in which their powers might be disputed. (1) The 
cause of fires by defective hearths. (2) Timber into and other 
defects of vents. We think clause 20 of the London Act and 
clause 66 Liverpool Building Regulations would be of great 
service to the Dean of Guild Court. The Dean of Guild 
Court should also be empowered to specify or insist on thick- 
ness of walls where floors are upon different levels and where 
party walls have fireplaces in them ; also to provide corbels 
for joists and bridles, and flash gables or fire-screen walls, to 
be carried up so as to prevent fire from extending from roof to 


roof, 


Fires due to defective Building Construction during the Ten Years 
enting December 31, 1884, as prepared by the late Mr. Goodchild. 


CAUSE OF FIRE. 
23) 
faire TMmberand| wotala. | Per (Gents 
Tov Number | ‘ €C- | other (e- 
a |.£ Fires Hearths ects in Vents 
ea or Fireplaces | | 
= | = Sa -| peas? : 

London Mats i . | 18 292 123 1,643 | 1,766 | 9654 
Liverpool and Suburbs 4,070 | 130 370 | 500 12285 

Included 
Manchester . - . 2,968 | in next 644 644 2t'€98 

| ifem. 
Glasgow 3,500 228 745 9734 278 

ApsrractT For Four YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1886. 

London : é , 8,770 | 545 | 458 [nbz 5 84 
Liverpool! and Suburbs 1,886 son | 166 |’. -222 E177, 

|Included | | 
Manchester . | 1409 | in next 289 289 20°5E 

| item. | 
Glasgow 4 4 - 4 1,520 1r2 362 | 472 305 


In the course of the discussion which followed the reading 
of the report, the Lord Provost said it was evident that the 
number of preventable fires in Glasgow was much greater than 
in other large cities, and that with better building regulations 
these could be largely reduced. He suggested that if the 
Burgh Police Bill came on before they could promote a Bill of 
their own they should take advantage of it; but if, on the other 
hand, they could attain their object sooner by a private Bill, 
they should proceed in that way. With that understanding the 
minutes might be adopted. 

_ The suggestion of the Lord Provost was agreed to, and the 
minutes were adopted. 


TESSERAs. 


Art and Science. 
De Scorn, Roa 


HE end of science is to find truth; art assumes that is 
found. The former makes the process of arriving at 
truth its care; the concatenated induction of results from 
facts, or particular manifestations of natural and psychological 
phenomena. The latter deals with results alone, and increases 
its power by calling into its service mental intuitions, which lie 
beyond the possibility of reference to the self-evident principles 
‘demanded by science. The object of both is the same, the 
cognition of the final relation of things—truth. But the ground 
of art is where that of science terminates. It does not trace or 
elucidate ; it enforces or reiterates, expresses admitted intima- 
tions, unquestioned and incontrovertible dictates. It implies 
the assumption or acknowledgment of data to operate upon. 
Science, unless in its most remote contingents, denies this. 
Science proceeds demonstratively, art dogmatically. It proves 
nothing ; it assumes its statements to be proved by their 
coming under its form of law. Science is the medium by 
which many of the conditions of civilisation are directed ; it is 
primarily the means of regulating and adapting life to society. 
Art awaits the results of the experiences of life, and influences 
man and society by repeating these. Science may, in par- 
ticular instances, be subservient to art by leading to the appre- 
hension of ultimate properties ; but art, which in its distinct 
and characterising essence exists only in relation to these, 
cannot confer a like aid upon science. Science is the minister 
of nature ; art that of idea. This constitutes the strength of 
art, but at the same time affords the footing for objection 
against it, The scientific element is ever present and neces- 
sary, being in its operation, in the first instance, attendant 
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upon the physical needs of man—his bodily wants or con- 
veniences. ° The useful arts are consummated science. The 
imitative element, or that of art, is inherent in mentality and 
sentiment only, and where that is not sufficiently existent or 
dominant, cannot be apprehended. Lopped off from this, and 
regarded in an isolated position, each of the arts in turn may 
be supposed capable of being extinguished. But such a 
pattition, if so sufficiently plausible in speculation as not 
seldom to have misled, is an impossibility in connection with 
the constitution of rational man. Art and science are the two 
primary categories into which all record of perception must be 
divided. Their separation should form the first step in the 
formation of the ontology of the operations of the reason. 
Truth must in every instance he intimated in modes dependent 
upon one or other of them. They are the elementary exponents 
of perceived being, and of that power which man deems 
exterior and distinct from his own mind—nature. But the use 
of this term seems frequently in connection with art, no less 
than with other subjects, to have been a labyrinth which it 
was easier to plunge into than to find the way through. At 
one time it was used to denote the creative and sustaining 
power of being; at another the permanent qualities of things ; 
and again, the changeable and fluctuating. Here, then, it may 
be opportune to, in some measure, limit its signification, both 
from its connection with what has been immediately before 
stated, and from the uncertainty which has so generally 
attendedit. There are two powers or forces in every perceived 
subject, the one constantly evolving individuality or differ- 
ence, the other intimating unity and agreement. To the 
former, in its distinct acceptation, belongs the term nature ; 
to the latter that of idea. The last is the cognition or conscious- 
ness (so far as such may be) of the essentialities ; the first of 
the fluctuating being of things. Idea is the archetype which 
nature manifests, or by separate efforts works out. It is the 
intimation of the ultimate and final, meeting the mind through 
nature, or the medium of language by which perception is pro- 
duced, consisting of, or being, various individualisations, each 
imperfect from its exterior position to the universal mind, but 
each of which is again connected with that in different degrees 
by the portion of its unchangeable relations, which they partake 
of or signify in idea. 


Florentine Architecture. 
J. GwILtT. 

Every one is aware that, owing to climate, habits of the 
people, and the materials that are at hand in different districts, 
different styles of building are adopted which may be termed 
local ; indeed, the materials alone frequently govern the archi- 
tecture, or at least considerably influence the lightness or 
massiveness of the style adopted. Tuscany furnishes quarries 
from which enormous blocks of stone may be extracted close 
to the surface. This circumstance might in some measure 
account for the solid, solemn, and monotonous masses which 
form one of the characteristic features of the Florentine school. 
In what survives of the ruins of ancient Etruria the same 
colossal species of construction appears to corroborate the 
conjecture. To this must be added another circumstance, not 
of less account, namely, the necessity of affording defence to a 
nobility in a place where insurrection was continually occurring. 
The palaces of the Medici, the Pitti, and the Strozzi appear 
almost equally calculated for a siege and the purposes of a 
palace. The style seems rigorously to forbid the use of 
columns in the exterior, whence cornices of stupendous height 
and projection seem not to be misplaced. The courts, how- 
ever, are generally surrounded by columns, and from the 
exterior little notion could be formed of the interior distribu- 
tion. I cannot, however, refrain from calling the attention of 
the student to the cornices employed by the Florentine school, 
inasmuch as there is no member of a building from which it 
receives so great an assistance and effect as from the cornice. 
In the best and most celebrated examples, such as the Strozzi 
and Pandolfini Palaces, and the Piccolomini Palace at Siena, 
whose courts and staircases are of extraordinary beauty, the 
cornice is proportioned to the whole height of the building as 
the height of an Order, notwithstanding the horizontal sub- 
divisions and small cornices that occur between the ground and 
the crowning members. Not less celebrated than those just 
mentioned is the Farnese Palace at Rome, which has always 
been considered one of the most powerful architectural efforts 
of Michel Angelo. Without allusion to the double cupola 
which Brunelleschi raised at Florence—the first of its species, 
and without doubt the prototype of St. Peter’s and a host of 
others—the churches at Florence do not so well exhibit the 
principles and character of the school which owes its origin to 
that city as its palaces. Yet they possess great interest, as 
models on which the Roman school developed the striking 
features found, with different degrees of purity, in all the 
great modern churches of Europe. The plans of the Duomo, 
of the churches of St. Michele, Sta Maddelina, St. Pancrazio, 
St. Lorenzo, and St. Spirito are the key to all excellence in 
modern art as respects rea! church architecture, Unfortunately 
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the churches of this school are, even at the present day, in few 
instances finished, the facades being generally imperfect. The 
celebrity of the Florentine school is not dependent on its 
churches and palaces alone. One of the most beautiful works, 
as well for design as science in construction, the bridge “della 
Santissima Trinita,”’ at Florence, in which a maximum of 
waterway was obtained for the waters of the Arno combined 
with a beauty of form unappreciable by any graphic means, 
still remains to attest the consummate skill of Ammanati. In 
considering the greatness of the architects of Florence it ought 
to be kept in mind that principally to them was Europe 
indebted for the revival of the arts, and that the names of 
Giotto, Arnolfo di Lapo, and Cimabue must be added to the 
catalogue of illustrious names recorded in the history of the 
arts in that city. The period of the Florentine school, which 
began with Brunelleschi, includes Michellozzo, Leo. Bat. 
Alberti, Cronaca, the architect of the Strozzi Palace, which has 
been just mentioned, Raphael Sanzio, Benedetto da Majano, 
Baccio d’Agnolo, Baccio Bandinelli, Buontalenti, and Am- 
manati, and extends from A.D. 1400 to about 1600. For the 
purpose of comparing it with the works of the other schools, 
and in order to distinguish its peculiar character and features, 
the Palazzo Pandolfini and the Palazzi Strozzi and Pitti may be 
taken. They will sufficiently illustrate to the student the 
principles of design involved in their composition. Michel 
Angelo, though a Florentine, and some others, such as 
Sangallo, have been classed among its architects, their work 
partaking more of the character of the Roman school. 


Facades of Italian Churches. 
Wier OIE IA, 


The facade is in Italy the most important external member 
of the church ; and not unfrequently we find ornament lavished 
upon it, while the rest is left quite plain, and in some cases 
with an appearance even of incompleteness. It is very common 
also to find that the facade forms a link in the chain of build- 
ings bounding a principal street, the rest of the church being 
so built round that it matters little how plain it is. In com- 
paratively few examples do we find the whole church so 
isolated as to require an elaborate decoration of the whole ; 
and even when the situation is such rarely has advantage been 
taken of it, the facade having alone received especial attention, 
and being consequently a work which has little connection with 
the rest except that of mere contact, for the most part no con- 
tinuity of ornament existing between it and the side walls. 


With this mode of viewing exterior decorations, the Italians not | 


unfrequently left the facade to be finished ata later period than 
the rest of the work, when another generation with new 
resources might complete the church with an erection vying with 
the interior in elaborate and costly decorations. We cannot, 
therefore, judge of the age of the interior or the rest of the 
exterior by the facade, and we must be content to consider it 
quite independently of either. Indeed, the construction of the 
facade would necessarily be quite different from that of the 
partition walls of the interior, since it has another function to 
perform, namely, that of covering from view the extremities of 
the aisles, and giving to the church a proper and imposing 
entrance. In churches of one aisle there are two forms of 
facade, either an ornamented wall, presenting a rectangular 
face, or a face the summit of which follows the contour of the 
gable of the roof. In churches of three or five aisles the 
facade is either a wall presenting a rectangular face, screening 
entirely the rectangular form in which the aisles would finish ; 
or it has a form based upon the latter, that is to say, the 
central aisle is covered from view by a wall having its summit 
inclined, as the gable behind it ; and each side aisle is faced 
with a wall whose summit is inclined equally with the roof to 
the horizon, and generally equally with the contiguous half of 
the summit of that wall which covers the central aisle, and 
which we shall call the central compartment of the facade. In 
general the relative height of the various compartments facing 
the aisles depends upon that of the aisles themselves, though 
not always, for in some cases the summits of the side compart- 
ments are raised so as to come into the same Jines as the 
doubly inclined summit of the central compartment. The 
facades are, for the most part, constructed in one of the above 
ways. ‘There exist, however, one or two exceptions in which 
the outline is peculiar, differing somewhat from these. 


Gainsborough and Reynolds. 
H. COLERIDGE. 

Gainsborough was the only painter of his day that could 
with any pretension vie with Sir Joshua Reynolds in portrait. 
In some respects they had similar excellences. Both were 
alike, by natural taste, averse to affectation, and both were 
colourists. As a colourist, Gainsborough, as his pictures are 
now, may be even preferred to Reynolds. They seem to have 
been painted off more at once, and have therefore a greater 
freshness ; his flesh tints are truly surprising, most true to life. 
He probably painted with a more simple palette. The pains 


and labour which Sir Joshua bestowed, and which were 
perhaps very surprising when his pictures were fresh from the 
easel, have lost much of their virtue. The great difference 
between these cotemporaries lay in their power of character. 
Gainsborough was as true as could be to nature, where the 
character was not the very highest order. Plain, downright 
common sense he would hit off wonderfully, as in his portrait 
of Ralphe Schomberg. The world’s everyday men were for 
his pencil. He did not so much excel in women. The bent of 
Sir Joshua’s mind was to elevate, to dignify, to intellectualise, 
Enthusiasm, sentiment, purity, and all the varied poetry of 
feminine beauty received their kindred hues and most exquisite 
expression under his hand. Whatever was dignified in man, 
or lovely in woman, was portrayed with its appropriate grace 
and strength. Sir Joshua was, in fact, himself the higher 
character ; ever endeavouring to improve and cultivate his own 
mind, to raise it by a dignified aim in his art and in his life, 
and gathering the beauty of sentiment to himself from its best 
source—the practice of social and every amiable charity—he 
was sure to transfer to the canvas something characteristic of 
himself. Gainsborough was, in his way, a gentle enthusiast, 
altogether of an humbler ambition. Even in his landscapes he 
showed that he saw little in nature but what the vulgar see; he 
had little idea that what is commonly seen are the materials of 
a better creation. Gainsborough was unrivalled in his por- 
traiture of common truth, Reynolds in poetical truth. Gains- 
borough spoke in character in one of his letters, wherein he 
said that he “‘ was well read in the volume of nature, and that 
was learning sufficient for him.” It is said that he was 
proud—perhaps his pride was shown in this remark—5ut it 
was not a pride allied with greatness. The pride of Reynolds 
was quite of another stamp: it did not disagree with his 
soundest judgment; his estimate of himself was more true,. 
and it showed itself in modesty. That such men should meet 
and associate but little is not surprising. That Reynolds with- 
drew in “cold and carefully meted out courtesy” is no: sur- 
prising, though the expressions quoted are written to disp irage 
Reynolds. The man of fixed purpose may appear cold when 
he does not assimilate with the man of caprice (as was Guins- 
borough), in whose company there is nothing to call forth a 
congeniality, a sympathy; and it is probable that Gains- 
borough felt as little disposed as Sir Joshua to preserve, or 
even to seek, an intimacy. Their final parting at the death-bed 
of Gainsborough was most honourable to them bath, and the 
merit of seeking it was entirely Gainsborough’s. 


Endian Stone Working. 
Tho OVLE, 


Working in stone, polishing the hardest surfaces, engraving 
its surface with imperishable records, and sculpturing it into’ 
various forms, even excavating gigantic temples out of the solid 
rock, are all departments of sculpture and engraving to which 
the Hindoos have paid attention from the earliest times ; and 
their buildings are conspicuous for a quality for which those of 
Egypt have often been admired—that is, the exquisite polish 
and glass-like appearance of some of the hardest granite. Dr. 
Kennedy has fortunately given us an account of the process by 
which they effect this. ‘The tools,” he says, ‘‘ which the 
Hindoos use are a small steel chisel and an iron mallet. The 
chisel in length is not more than about twice the breadth of the 
hand of the Hindoo workman, which, as is well known, is very 
small, and it tapers to a round point like a drawing pencil. 
The mallet also is iron, a little larger than the chisel], but not 
weighing more than a few pounds. It has a head fixed on at 
right angles to the handle, with only one striking face, which is 
formed into a tolerably deep hollow, and lined with lead. With 
such simple instruments they formed, fashioned, and scooped 
the granite rock which forms the tremendous fortress of 
Dowlatabad, and excavated the wonderful caverns of Ellora ; 
for it seems by no means probable that the Hindoo stone- 
cutters ever worked with any other tools.” Dr. Kennedy adds, .. 
‘“‘ The traces of the pointed chisel are still visible on the rocks 
of Dowlatabad, as they are also on some of the great works of 
Egypt.” The stone having been brought toa smooth surface, — 
it is next dressed with water in the usual way, and is then 
polished in the following manner :—A block of granite of con-° 
siderable size is rudely fashioned into the shape of the end ofa 
large pestle. The lower face of this is hollowed out into a 
cavity, and this is filled with a mass composed of pounded 
corundum—stone mixed with melted bees’-wax. This block is 
moved by means of two sticks, or pieces of bamboo, placed on 
each side of its neck, and bound together by cords, twisted and _ 
tightened by sticks. The weight of the whole is such as two 
workmen can easily manage. They seat themselves upon or 
close to the stone they are to polish, and by moving the ,block 
backwards and forwards between them, the polish is given by 
the friction of the mass of wax (and Jac?) and corundum.. 
Nearly the same materials, and with a still ;r ater degree of 
success, are employed in polishing such delicate articles as 


beads and bracelets, elegantly shaped cups and models of. . 


cannon. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is not often a British artist obtains the distinction 
which has arrived to Mr. JoHN Lavery of Glasgow—that 
is, to have one of his pictures etched on a grand scale by 
another artist of the standing of M. DanreEL MORDANT. The 
picture is called Zawn Tennis, and as the game 1s not 
naturalised in France there must have been some difficulty 
in translating it in a way that would be satisfactory to 
English amateurs. M. Morpant’s etching is as character- 
istic as if Mr. RENSHAW watched him and gave him hints. 
It is English in every inch—in figures, in background, in 
lighting. The prints of games which are to be seen in shop 
windows cannot be considered as works of art, for they are 
not better than thecommonest photographs. Our readers may 
be, therefore, disposed to doubt, before seeing it, that Laz 
Tennis can be much better. Mr. Lavery has not selected 
one of the tournaments for his subject. He shows the 
game as it is played on the grounds of thousands of English 
homes, and where the who'e of the spectators and players 
number no more than twenty. There is no suggestion of 
portraiture. The painter has given figures with no more 
distinctness in the features than would be apparent ata 
distance, and M. Morpant has followed the picture. Most 
artists would coricentrate attention on the figures, but 
Mr. Lavery by his treatment has given a grace which 
comes from having noble trees to cast shade on the court 
and ground that nature seems to have prepared. M. 
fORDANT’s etching has the qualities which should gain. for 
it admission to many English homes, and it would be an 
ornament to any house. The plate measures about three 
feet. Another etching after one of the late ULyssE Burin’s 
paintings, J/ise a-ffot, denotes the great versatility of M. 
Morpant. In the English scene everything is suggestive 
of peace, leisure, prosperity, and exercise becomes an 
amusement while the French “ travailleurs de la mer” are 
Jaunching their boat to risk their lives. Instead of an 
English lawn we see a rocky coast, and it requires the force 
of many men to float the heavy boat. ULysse BuTIN was 
the greatest of the French painters who took sailors’ lives as 
subjects, and he spared no toil to become accurate in his 
representations, ‘!‘his scene has the mark of fidelity in 
every part, and the sternness of the landscape is in keeping 
with the hardy fellows who arein action. The print is mar- 
vellous as a rendering of light and shade. M. Morpant’s 
etchings are issued from the Librairie de l’Art in Paris, 
which has gained renown for the excellent work. The 
London agent is M. Garin, 6 Euston Square. 


THERE will be a retrospective exhibition of labour of a 
peculiar kind in the Paris International Exhibition. ‘The 
examples are not to be arranged in ordinary square rooms. 
Some will be shown in a reproduction of an alchemist’s 
study, others in a copy of LavoisiEeR’s laboratory. We sup- 
pose the objects in the two will be mainly of a scientific 
kind, such as clocks and watches, philosophical instruments, 
and whatever needs more or less precision in all the parts. 
For more artistic examples or illustrations of craftsmanship 
there will be an enameller’s atelier and the forge of an iron 
worker. In another part specimens of ancient printing are 
to be shown, and the history of costume will not be for- 
gotten, It may indeed be asked whether the past is not 
beginning to assume over much importance in the exhi- 
bition. To do justice to the present is commonly found to 
be exhaustive work by a visitor to an international exhibition, 
and, as a rule, the variety of the collections becomes an 
obstacle to careful study. In the case of Paris there will be 
more distractions within and without the building than in 
preceding exhibitions, and it will be difficult to give atten- 
tion to any of the divisions. The administration will there- 
fore do well to restrict the liberty for additions in the exhi- 
bition unless they can secure the power of enabling every 
visitor to remain until he has pondered over all that is to 
be seen and heard. 


Ir is said that Sir RicHARD WALLACE has refused the 
offer of some thousands of pounds for permission to take a 
cast of the shield by BENVeENUTO CELLINI, which is one of 
the treasures of the gallery in Manchester Square. Naturally 
there is apprehension that some injury to the shield might 
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arise in the course of the process. Sir RICHARD WALLACE’S 
views will be confirmed when he reads how the architect 
who has charge of the column which marks the site of the 
Bastille has declined to grant permission for a cast to be 
made from the bronze lion which is sculptured on the west 
face of the pedestal. It is one of Baryve’s works, and the 
cast is required to complete the collection of French 
sculpture produced during the century which is to form a 
part of the international exhibition. The architect says that 
part of the plaster might remain and fill up some of the 
numerous recesses of the tooling, which would lose their 
character.. He is also uncertain about the chemical action 
of the plaster, which might remove the patina, or in any 
case affect the colour of the bronze. There is some dis- 
appointment at the resolution, which is a condemnation of 
the action of other architects and conservators who have 
raised no difficulties about castings. It would be bad news 
for many museums ifthe architects’ opinion prevailed, That 
moulding has not become more dange ‘ous t) bronze in Paris 
than elsewhere is evident from the experience of the pro- 
cess lately in the Louvre, casts having been taken of many 
delicate bronze statuettes without any injury to the originals. 
A special exhibition of Barye’s works, for the purpose of 
obtaining money to erect a statue of the sculptor, will be 
opened in Paris on May 1 in the galleries attached to the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


One of the last alterations effected by M. Lockroy as 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts was in con- 
nection with the Department of Fine Arts. For many years 
all business between the State and artists was conducted by 
the officials of the Department. In 1834 an independent 
committee was appointed, but its powers were limited. 
M. Lockroy proposed, and the President has approved, an 
enlargement of the committee and an increase of its 
responsibility. First, there is a general commission consist- 
ing of the chief officers of the Department of Fine Arts, 
several senators, deputies, amateurs, and artists. Among 
the last are MM. Bartty, GARNIER, and DUTERTRE, 
architects; M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, psiater; MM. CHapu 
and Datou, sculptors; and MM. Cxapiain and Brac- 
QUEMONT, engravers. The commission will examine all 
projects of decoration of public buildings, will give advice 
on competitions, and point out works in Exhibitions which 
are worthy to be purchased by the State. By the new 
arrangement it is anticipated that more unity will be 
obtained than was possible when commissions were given 
without any thought of other works. In order that delays 
may not arise through the difficulty of bringing so many 
members together, a sub-commission with fewer represen- 
tatives has been nominated, before whom questions will be 
brought in the first place. It is expected that artists will 
be more in accord with a commission so constituted than 
with one made up of officials, whose business everywhere is 
to create difficulties. 


THE new archeological museum set up by the Italian 
Government is in the Villa de Papa Giulio, near the Porta 
del Popolo. At present the contents are confined to the 
most important of the objects found in the excavations at 
Civita Castellana. It was the ancient Falerii of which the 
history goes back to the eighth century before our era. On 
that site the remains of three temples and a necropolis were 
discovered. One of the temples appears to have been 
dedicated to Jupiter, and is said to be a unique example 
of an Etruscan temple. Around the site of the temple 
many ornaments, ambefixize, terra cotta:,and a part of a 
frieze were obtained, all of which it is supposed formed 
parts of the building. The tombs are arranged in chrono- | 
logical order, and near each of them the objects which 
were found in the tomb are placed, and their approximate 
age is indicated. In the most ancient tombs were orna- 
ments in amber, flint, bronze, arms and vases, which were 
evidently produced without the help of the potter’s wheel. 
In later tombs there are things which were probably pro- 
duced in Greece and imported by the Pheenicians, and ~ 
subsequently it is seen that a local art school existed. The 
importance of the museum does not depend entirely on the 
contents. The arrangement is a novelty, and may help to 
remove the difficulties which beset most explorers of 
Etruscan art. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 
SECOND SERIES. 


SOCIETY. 


WOS. 73 & 74._MASTER’S COURT, PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.-[G. G. SCOTT, M.A.} 


DESIGN FOR SWEDENBORGIAN CHURCH, HIGHER BROUGHTON, 
MANCHESTER. 
WO of our plates this week illustrate a design for the 
Swedenborgian New Church at Broughton, Man- 
chester. The author is Mr. T. Lock&t WorTHINGTON, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, whose 
design was placed second in a recent competition, and to 
whom a premium of 15/. was awarded. The site is a 
peculiar one, being a low field 9 feet below the street, and 
surrounded by trees. The church floor is placed 8 feet 
above the street level, and schoolroom 8 feet below street 
level. The body of the church or nave is divided into four 
bays, and fitted with seats to accommodate 300 comfort- 
ably. There are no columns or impediments in any part of 
the church. The schoolroom is 16 feet clear in height, and 
has an unbroken area of 52 feet by 43 feet. The floor of 
the church is carried on rolled-iron joists, carried again on 
strong rivetted wrought-iron girders, bearing on the walls 
with stone corbels. The estimated cost is 4,400/. 


NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOL, STARBECK, 
NEAR HARROGATE, 
HESE buildings, which are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, consist of chapel, school, and two vestries. 
The school, which communicates with the chapel by an 
arched opening with revolving shutter, gives additional 
accommodation. ‘The pulpit is placed at one side of the 
arch, thus commanding both chapel and school. Blue flag 
wall stones have been used, with sandstone dressings. The 
interior is fitted up with pitch-pine. The estimated cost is 
735/. Mr. SADLER, of Starbeck, is the contractor, and Mr. 
T. Butter Wixson, of Leeds and Harrogate, is the 
architect. 


EPISCOPAL CHAPEL, WEST DERBY CEMETERY, LIVERPOOL. 


HIS building was erected from the designs of Mr. F. B. 
Payton, architect, Bradford. 


COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE. 


‘ PAPER on Colour in Architecture and Interior Decora- 
tion was read by Mr. Morton at the meeting of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society on Monday. He said 
that among the great architects of recent times colour had not 
been a strong point. Speaking generally, there did not seem 
to be much scope for colour display in their external work, but 
this might be owing to the limitations as to the materials that 
were suitable for their buildings. It would perhaps be admitted 
that pictorial effects in large cities, and in general landscapes 
as far as buildings were concerned, depended more on mass 
and grouping than on colour, provided the prevailing tone were 
not objectionable. In America there seemed a much better 
field for architects in external work than in this country; the 
atmosphere was more pure even in large American cities, and 
the material was very fine. Our northern regions were not 
favourable for the development of a strong colour treatment, 
the pitch of prevailing colour in sky, sea, and landscape being 
for the most part low in tone. The aim of the colourist should 
be to give to each apartment he treated a colour of a pitch 
which would give some pleasurable excitement. It was evident 
that public places and apartments used for a few hours ata 
time only might well be decorated in a strong manner, whilst 
rooms for more homely and restful purposes required a more 
restful treatment. In the tinting of all interiors it was of first 
importance that flesh colour should be borne in mind. One 
often saw wall colours and masses of curtain and wall cover- 
ings selected which disagreed with the general tint of the face. 
This was utterly wrong, and so was the choosing of wall 
coverings where paintings were to be hung which were not 
subordinate or accessory to the pictures. At the present time 
there was a great desire to revive a good style of pictorial 
decoration. It was somewhat unfortunate that art of this class 
thad been looked upon as not on such a high level as ordinary 
‘figure and landscape-painting, but it required a very exceptional 
ysoind and knowledge to conceive and execute such work as 
‘h uld be done in this connection with architecture, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. H. D Appleton, F.R.I.B.A, 
president, in the chair. 
No other nomination for the vacancy on the committee 
having been made, Mr. W. J. Burrows was elected to serve on 
the committee by acclamation. 


The Late Mr. Pink. 


The PRESIDENT announced the death of an esteemed 
member, Mr. R. C. Pink, at Winchester, on the 25th ult. He 
alluded to the services rendered to the Association by that 
gentleman, who had succeeded the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe as 
organiser of the autumn excursions, the success of which had 
been due so largely to the exertions and popularity of Mr. Pink, 
who had the happy knack of making friends of every one. 
They could not but deplore that he had been cut off so early in 
his career. Mr. Pink was one of the most rapid and prettiest 
of sketchers he had ever met with, and the works he had carried 
out showed a great knowledge of architecture, and were charac- 
terised by a wonderful refinement in detail. The proposition, 
seconded by Mr. Lovegrove, to join in a deep expression of 
sympathy with the late Mr. Pink’s widow, was unanimously 
agreed to. 

It was announced that the first “common meeting” would 
be held on March 12, the subject for chat being “ Travelling 
Students : their artful Works and Ways.” 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
W. Fitzmaurice, E. C. Cockburn, and F. C. Rossignol. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite gave a lecture on 


The Life of an Old Parish Church. 


Mr. MICKLETHWAITE said that when he was asked to give 
a lecture to the Association he had been on the point of 
declining, as he had not the time to write a paper, and the 
subject he would have chosen he had already talked about to 
societies. There was just this difference, that those societies 
were chiefly made up of antiquarians, while that evening he 
would be addressing himself to students of architecture. 
Many an old parish church might pass through the hands of 
the young men assembled together that evening, and he wanted 
them to look on these structures as living works, as much 
depended on what would become of the buildings in their 
hands. One thing made the old parish churches precious to 
him. In contradistinction to the buildings raised by the 
monastic orders, and the rich lords and nobles, the parish 
churches were the product of the people. They were for the 
most part older than the monastic buildings. It was not known 
how old they were. We knew much of the age of monastic 
buildings, but parish churches were already old when the 
monasteries, &c., arose. Parish churches were talked of as 
fifteenth-century work, &c.; but it was only necessary to look 
into that fifteenth-century work to find work very much older. 
His subject, then, would be to teach them how to look into 
them. When we came into this country we were pagans, but 
there were Christians at that time in England—that was to say, 
the civilised, or he might call them the Romanised Britons, 
were Christians, and also the Picts and Scots in the outlying 
places, Caledonia, &c. It could not be exactly proved that any 
existing building was an ancient parish church, though it was 
found that many are built on the ancient sites. Christianity, 
however, held its own in some parts, through all the racial 
troubles and changes, and therefore there must have been 
churches. The Romans were missionaries, and they tried to 
reproduce the same state of things as existed in the country 
whence they came, and authentic records existed of the churches 
at Canterbury; Hexham, and other places. These were the 
Basilican style of church. There had lately been found one at 
Peterborough, built under Italian traditions of the regular 
Basilican type, and belonging, he believed, to the seventh 
century. The plan which was shown was, Mr. Micklethwaite 
said, clearly an Italian one. From the remains of the chancel 
arch it was evident that there had been three arches, namely, 
two small arches and one larger arch. At Reculver Church 
three arches stood in exactly the same way. An Italian would 
have put one arch only, but our ancestors found a difficulty 
with the arch ; the centering was very rude, and if it stood it 
was only owing to the stiction of the mortar. The missionaries 
busied themselves in converting the Scots and also our ancestors. 
When they looked back to the origin of the parish churches, 
they would find a very different kind of building to what he had 
just mentioned. They would find the Scots were building some- 
thing much like our parish churches, only it was a rude type of 
the beehive structure—a square cell and the simplest pos- 
sible of churches. A step beyond this was to be found in 
buildings still existing in Ireland, with something like 
a small chancel joined on and connected with a door- 
way rather than an arch. Our parish churches traced their 
first origin back to something very like these, and in 
regular stages from that form they had descended to us, 
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As time went on larger churches were built, but the arch 
was still a difficulty to the builders, and aisles seem to 
have been dropped out. When traces of aisles were found 
it would be early work, and early work generally meant 
good work. Getting to another type of church showed them 
another step forward in the plain cross church, with a central 
tower, the interior not having the cruciform shape. Its plan 
seemed to have been a common one about the time of the 
Conquest. In showing the steps by which the plain cross 
church became the conventional church of the country, 
drawings of Wakefield Church were referred to, which gave 
proof of every successive step of how the church that dated 
from about 1100 grew into a different building. The people of 
those days thought they would enlarge the building, and they 
added an aisle on the north side because they buried their 
dead on the south side. To further enlarge, a south aisle was 
built over the burial ground. By this time they had cut too 
much into the supports of the tower. Norman work was not 
generally well built. The Normans were only learning their 
lessons, and most Norman central towers tumbled down. 
Having referred to Peterborough, Winchester, and Chichester, 
he said that one leg of the tower at Wakefield gave way, the 
tower came down, and the whole building along with it. It 
was rebuilt about 1330, but probably not completed before the 
outbreak of the Black Death. That terrible plague stopped 
building, as it swept off the inhabitants wholesale. In many 
churches it was found that extensive works had been carried 
out to a certain point, and then stopped. But it was different 
at Wakefield. The people decided they would have 
a tower; the memory of the old tower had probably 
not passed altogether away, and a new tower was built 
at the west end, and outside of the church, not in the 
middle of the church, for building was then a slow pro- 
cess and would have interfered with the services. The tower 
they afterwards joined on to the church. But then they had 
taken away their west window, and the church was darkened, 
and they in consequence constructed a clerestory ; and finally, 
going in for a grand church altogether, they pulled down and 
rebuilt the chancel and transepts to full size. In part the old 
Norman work still remained. Thus the church had been traced 
to something very different from its first beginning, and the 
point he wanted to show them was that here they had a church 
which had been growing for a long four hundred years. 
Persons might speak of it as fifteenth-century work, and so it 
was ; and unfortunately, also, much was nineteenth-century work. 
The building was not an exceptional example, for most of the 
parish churches had gone through as complex changes. Many a 
trick had been played on them. Persons said the churches 
wanted something doing to them, and many became unfortunate 
examples of nineteenth-century work. Whenever any of his 
hearers might have an old church put into their hands, if they 
would only begin by getting the old story of the church he did 
not think that they would be in a hurry to take the story out of 
it. The story was part of the beauty of the building. Like 
our ancestors, we had very properly gone on the idea that 
churches should suit our own wants. But they must not 
destroy the history of the building. They might add to the 
story, but not take away from it. Supposing they wanted to 
add a steeple: the old school would imitate the old work ; 
exactly what should not be done. Whatever they did, they 
must not imitate the work in the old building. They should 
put in new work that honestly met the requirements, and thus 
show that they were adding to the history and value of the 
building. The church was not a bit more useful when made 
spick and span. Alterations were mischievous that adapted 
churches to our fads and not to our wants. At the same time, 
those good people who were always saying that you must not 
touch an old church, entirely forgot that they were stopping the 
process by which the old churches got their interest. As to old 
furniture: Bits were found, and the question was what was to 
be done with them. Leave them alone, he said. Bits of 
stained-glass were of a great deal more interest in their old 
positions than they could be elsewhere. And so with many 
another thing. If they were not in the way, leave them. If 
the room they occupied was wanted that was a different thing. 
He went to see an old font in Derbyshire, one of the most 
curious fonts in England, and found a new one. He asked 
whether it had been found inside the old font. However, the 
old font had found its way into the contractor’s hands, and 
been used for old material. Things, if so broken as to be 
indecent or unuseful, might be mended. Tombs were not 
things for use, and might be left alone, unless they hindered 
the legitimate use of the church. One real difficulty in dealing 
with old churches was when the fabric was fairly worn out. Of 
course they must come down ; but one church had been con- 
demned by two architects of good repute and one good builder. 
Nevertheless, he had the great pleasure of seeing that builder 
set to work and make a strong building of the church. Old 
churches not utterly worn out, but out of health, should be put 
back into health, and not pulled down. 


Mr. A. PAYNE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 


Micklethwaite, and referred to two churches in Cornwall— 
St. Perran’s and Constantine—buried for centuries in the 
sand, nearly in plan as Mr. Micklethwaite had described. 
The remarks on restoration he thought admirable. No man 
was so harmful in an old church as one who had a mania 
for a particular style. He also hoped that nothing so absurd 
would be heard about wholesale sweeping away of work. 

Mr. F. GOLDSMITH seconded the vote of thanks. The 
narrative of the architectural growth of the parish churches had 
been of great interest. He wished to know whether the needs 
of ritual had not, in Mr. Micklethwaite’s opinion, much 
influenced that growth? 

Mr. H. LOVEGROVE also referred to the way in which the 
origin of the parish church had been traced, from a small 
parallelogram to the elaborate church he had had the pleasure 
of seeing at Wakefield. The story stopped at the sixteenth 
century, when most of the church architecture ceased. When 
it began again churches were built in Classic style; but 
additions to churches in that style were few and far between, 
though the fittings were often Classic. 

Mr. N. NISBETT alluded to a church at Eastbourne with 
a history similar to that at Wakefield. The arches were all 
of the same date, but the only semicircular arch was the 
chancel arch. 

Mr. BEALE questioned whether the tower was not put at the 
west end to serve as a porch, and not because building it 
would interfere with the services. As to restoration, they were 
not all antiquarians. They had the serious business of getting 
their living, and could not go into the history of every building 
that came into their hands. 

Mr. BRODIE said they were not quite such Philistines as 
might be thought from the remarks of the previous speaker. 
He felt sure the students present did not share in those views. 

Mr. Farrow, Mr. Paull, Mr. Randolph, and Mr. Arthur 
Crow also spoke in support of the vote, which was put by the 
President, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. MICKLETHWAITE, in answer to various questions, said 
the question how a man was to learn the story of old buildings 
was a wide one. He was sorry to say he must learn it for 
himself. There was no book that would teach him. You must 
enter the buildings and trace the plan, look at the bases of the 
columns, &c., and endeavour to solve a complicated plan which 
in its beginning was not complex. As to frittering away time 
in the study, they might as well ask what is the use of surgeons 
wasting time in learning anatomy. It was the duty of an 
architect to learn how to treat old buildings. The real reason, 
when a tower was added, of building it at the west end of the 
church was to allow of the church services proceeding as usual, 
which otherwise could not have been done. In many cases 
other positions for a tower were chosen, the position being 
decided by the opportunity that the particular site afforded of 
building an outside tower without interfering with the use of 
the church. In those days, people who had the time, and 
those who, so to speak, had not, made time to attend the 
church every day. The fact that the church was never out of 
use was one element in the history and growth of parish 
churches. Ifa church had to be rebuilt the work was done bit 
by bit, but tower building was a slow process, and many church 
towers that had been begun were unfinished to this day. In- 
stancing the removal of church fittings and other objects for the 
removal of which there was not the slightest necessity—if they 
had been in the way it would have been a sufficient reason for 
their removal, he recounted how he had stopped the removal 
of a tomb, dating from the reign of Elizabeth, from a church. 
But, later on, and without consulting him, the authorities of the 
church had used the funds bequeathed by the buried man for 
the keeping up of his tomb to pay the expense of taking down 
his monument. 


SANTA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


Q)* Thursday in last week Mr. S. W. Williams, architect, 

delivered an address in Cardiff on the Cistercian abbey 
of Santa Florida, where he has conducted explorations. He 
said that various grants were made to the abbey by Rhys ap 
Gruffydd, Prince of South Wales. The records of the abbey, 
however, as its history is traced down to the period of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, are found to be very scanty and meagre. 
So far as the excavations have been carried out, they have afforded 
ample evidence that it was built in strict accordance with the 
Cistercian plan, for the Cistercians appear to have adopted very 
much the same design for all their monasteries, the only 
variations being due to local or other causes. There is a 
tradition to the effect that the freestone used at the abbey was 
brought in ships from Gloucestershire and Somersetshire to 
Llandewi-Aberarth, and then hauled by oxen to Strata Florida. 
Even the rate of wages paid by the monks to their labourers 
and masons has been handed down by tradition, and it is said 
that the former received a penny and the latter fourpence a 
day. In 1284 a great misfcr.une befell the abbey. The bel’ry 
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was struck by lightning and destroyed, together with the 
church, but, according to the “ Chronicle of St. Werburgh,” the 
presbytery was miraculously preserved, ‘‘ inasmuch as the body 
of our Lord was kept there on the great altar under lock (as 
elsewhere is the case according to custom).” During the pro- 
gress of the excavations ample evidence has been found to 
confirm the truth of the statement in the monastic chronicle. 
Throughout the ruins pieces of lead have been found which had 
been melted and trickled down from the roof into the inter- 
stices of the walls. In the presbytery and over the chapels 
were found fallen masses of the groined arches, which had pro- 
tected the interior of that portion of the building from the 
flames, and underneath the later floors of encaustic and incised 
tiles were fragments of charred wood. Several superficial 
excavations have been made at Strata Florida, but it was not 
until 1887 that the work was taken up in earnest and the general 
outline of the abbey defined. The principal portion of the ruins 
visible above ground before the commencement of the excava- 
tions was a fragment of the west wall of the church, comprising 
the great west doorway and the west window of the south aisle 
The doorway is in a good state of preservation, and in 
design is unique. It consists of a deeply-recessed, semicircular 
arch, with five nook shafts set in square jamb moulds, carried 
completely round the arch without any break and with bold 
moulded bands, six on each side and one in the line of the 
centre of the keystone, terminating on the wall face with a 
richly-sculptured ornament resembling a pastoral staff. The 
carving is very good, and the ornaments well designed. The 
threshold of the western doorway was found buried beneath 
3 feet of earth, and when this was cleared away and the level 
of the floor ascertained it was found that the total length of the 
church within the walls was 213 feet, or 4 feet 2 inches longer 
than St. David’s Cathedral. In the length of the nave and 
transepts, the breadth of the nave and aisles, and the square of 
the lantern in the central tower, the measurements of Strata 
Florida exceed those of St. David’s, and, of course, of the 
whole of the other cathedrals in Wales. Fragments found in 
the immediate vicinity of the piers lead to the belief that the 
mave arcade was of pointed arches, richly moulded. In the 
south-eastern chapel of the south transept an elegantly-carved 
bracket was discovered, and in the adjoining chapel a perfect 
specimen of the exquisitely-glazed incised tiles which were 
used throughout the building. They may be described as 
alternate squares of heraldic griffins and dragons. The 
fragments which have come to light during the excavations 
are very beautiful, and display great harmony of colouring. 
They consist of a variety of patterns. The work of excava- 
tion was continued last year, with very encouraging results. 
The whole of the site is within the churchyard of Strata 
Florida, a very extensive burial ground, but, fortunately, no 
burials have taken place in that portion of it which is occu- 
pied by the ruins or immediately surrounding them. Upon 
clearing the external face of the north transept down to the 
ground level a fragment of carved moulding exactly the same 
as in the north door of St. David’s Cathedral was discovered, 
together with a very peculiarly carved foliated centre of a 
broad mould. There can be no doubt that the north doorway 
was of equal richness in point of design and ornamentation 
to the great west door of the church. Externally, on the 
eastern side of the south transept, has been found a series of 
monks’ graves, some of which have still their carved head- 
stones zz szfu. They are of early date, with a very curious 
interlaced ropework pattern of Celtic type carved thereon. 
The graves are covered with rough local stone slabs, some of 
them showing the peculiar diagonal tooling of the Norman 
period. The first one found has a cross carved upon it, and, 
possibly, may be the grave of Cadell, brother of Rhys ap 
Gruffydd, who died in 1175, when the abbey was being built. 
The second one bears a rough outline, as if an attempt had 
been made to carve a portion of an ecclesiastical vest- 
ment in low relief. One of the tombs is coped. In 
the small building which lies outside the chapter-house 
were found two of the headstones, and, most fortunately, 
one of them actually fitted the broken base of one that 
was missing, and which at an early date had been repaired 
with lead cramps. The cramps were still zz s¢tu. It is pro- 
bable that this headstone was broken at the time of the fire 
and subsequently repaired, as ashes and burnt wood were 
found here in considerable quantities, together with pieces of 
Jead, which had been melted into curious, fantastic shapes. 
The chapter-house has the foundations still remaining, and the 
stone bench upon which the monks sat in conclave, and masses 
of the entrance doorway have been found, consisting of arch- 
moulds, bases, and capitals, and a portion of the base-mould of 
one side of the door is still 27 sz#a. The mouldings are clearly 
of a later date than the church, as they are of Early English 
type, while the church itself is distinctly Transitional or Late 
Norman. At Strata Florida, as at Llandaff, there are pointed 
windows in conjunction with the round arch of the western door, 
and inthe choir and south transept of St. David’s Cathedral 
Church there are plain pointed wincows exactly corresponding 
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in design with those of Strata Florida. From the fragments of 
the four grand arches which formed the lantern, it appears 
probable that the choir was built first and the transepts at 
Some subsequent period. In front of the pulpitum are the 
bases of two altars, in front of which burials have taken place, 
but there is no trace of inscription or memorial slab. The 
bodies were laid to rest in their monks’ clothes, and deposited 
at a depth of not more than 2 feet below the floor. In accord- 
ance with Cistercian rule, those bodies would probably be those 
of the abbots or of some nobles, descendants of the founder, 
Prince Rhys ap Gruffydd. Among the dédris a good many 
curious specimens of Medizval pottery have been discovered. 


ENGLISH BOOKBINDING IN THE REIGNS OF 
HENRY Vil. AND HENRY VIII.* 
ieee 


OKBINDING had nowhere attained to so high a degree 

of perfection at the end of the twelfth century as in 
England. The leather and other materials employed, and the 
binding itself, were excellent; the stamps used for the orna- 
mentation of the covers have never been surpassed for beauty 
of design and execution. But of course a book may be covered 
with the best materials, and the work may be solidly executed ; 
the tools employed to stamp the covers may even be beautiful, 
and yet the binding may be without any claim to be considered 
artistic. What raises binding to the rank of an art is, first, the 
planning, and, secondly, the execution of the ornamentation ; 
much depends even on the number of the bands, their diameter 
and arrangement. The shape of the space to be adorned by 
the binder in early times was even more uniform than now; it 
varied merely in size. Our English binders systematically 
adopted the plan of dividing the parallelogram into compart- 
ments by plain narrow bands, relieved at intervals by small 
rosettes ; yet their fertility of invention was so great that of the 
thirty-nine exatnples which I have as yet discovered, no two 
are alike. Indeed, I doubt whether so great variety of design 
is to be found in the bookbindings of any other period. For 
some reason, probably owing to the spread of the fashion of 
covering books with metal plaques, or with silk or velvet, the 
art of ornamental leather binding died out in this country in 
the thirteenth century. 

In Germany and the Netherlands it developed more slowly, 
but it continued to progress during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The invention of printing led to a great increase in 
the number of books produced, and as a consequence stimu- 
lated the development of the art of bookbinding, which retained 
a distinctive character in both countries. The printers who 
migrated from Germany and the Netherlands were either them- 
selves binders or were accompanied by binders. In Italy there 
was no national style of binding ; what little there was of orna- 
mental leather binding was a mere imitation of Arabian work. 
The influence of German, especially of Suabian, binders made 
itself felt there until well into the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, when Oriental designs again prevailed. Into Spain 
the Germans introduced their system of ornamentation, which, 
however, was quickly modified by the adoption of Moorish 
details. In France the art was influenced to a very great 
extent by both Germans and Netherlanders, but in no country 
was it so completely denationalised as in England ; and this is 
hardly astonishing. From the reign of Richard III. (1483), 
there had been a constantly increasing influx of stationers into 
this country from the Low Countries, the Rhenish towns, Nor- 
mandy, and Paris. These stationers, who combined the craft 
of bookbinding with the trade of bookselling, at first paid 
merely periodical visits to London, Oxford, Cambridge, York, 
and other towns of importance, but soon seeing that business 
prospects were good, they took up their abode here. These men 
brought with them each his own stamps, and followed the 
traditions of the guild in which they had learned their craft. 
There were no such guilds of binders in this country as on the 
Continent, and, consequently, there were no strong art tradi- 
tions. The minor decorative arts cannot flourish except side 
by side with the higher arts, whose lead they follow. The 
Continental binder had not only the advantage of having had a 
proper training, but was in constant communication with other 
art craftsmen, and this naturally tended to improve his taste 
and raise the standard of his work. 

Books bound during the reign of Henry VII., and the 
earlier part of Henry VIII.’s, are decorated according to the 
German, Netherlandish, or Norman fashion. In the later years 
of Henry VIII. imitation of French and mixed French and 
Italian designs became the fashion for the more expensive 
bindings, but the German and Netherlandish systems of 
decoration were more generally followed. Many foreign stamps 
seem to have been bought after the death of their original owner, 
and brought over to this country; others were probably 


* A paper by Mr, W.*H. James Weale, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts, 
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engraved abroad for English binders or for foreigners producing 
and binding books for the English market. 

Here is an example from a Durham book, showing the 
English system of planning the decoration of a book cover 
(fig. 1). The Netherlandish binders generally impressed the 
sides with one or more panel stamps, the space between these 
and the edges of the cover being either adorned with ruled lines 
or relieved. with small ornaments. The French plan was to 
adorn the field with vertical rows of ornaments, or with powder- 
ing enclosed within one, three, or more borders. The prevail- 
ing German plan of design was a framework of intersecting 
vertical and horizontal bands adorned with stamps, the field 
within being divided by ruled diagonal lines into lozenge- 
shaped compartments ; ; these, and oftentimes the spaces 
between the a and the edges of the cover, were 
impressed with stamps (fig. 2). 

To William Caxton belongs the honour of having introduced 
the art of printing into this country. Unfortunately, almost all 
the copies of the books issued from his press (1477-91) which 
have come down to our times have lost their original covers. 
I have here rubbings from the original cover of a copy of the 
second edition of the “ Festiall,” and from that of the small 
Black Book of the Exchequer. It is interesting to note that 
the border of dragons in triangular compartments closely 
resembles a stamp used by a contemporary binder at Bruges ; 
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the lozenge- shaped stamp with the gryphon on the other is 
quite German in character, as is also the general design. 

To John Lettou and William de Machlinia I cannot at 
present assign any binding with certainty. Wynkyn de Worde, 
a native of the Duchy of Lorraine, had been in Caxton’s 
employment, and at his death commenced business on his own 
account, first in Caxton’s house at Westminster, whence, at the 
end of 1499, he remeved to Fleet Street. He died at latest in 
the beginning of January 1535; his will was proved on the 
19th of that month. By it he left to Nowel, the bookbinder in 
Shoe Lane, xxs. in books; and to Alard, bookbinder, “my 
servant, vjl. xiijs. ilijd.” 

Richard Pynson, a native of Normandy, was also for some 
time in Caxton’s employment. In 1493 he was established 
without Temple Bar ; in 1503 he had removed to the sign of 
St. George,” beside St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
He died, or at least retired from business, in 1529. A good 
many specimens of his binding have come down to our time. 
The stamps he used came no doubt from Rouen. 

Julian Notary, a Frenchman, was already established in King 
Street, Westminster, in 1498. Some time before February 16, 
1503, he removed to the sign of the ‘3 Kings,” without Temple 
Bar. In 1515 he was settled in St. Paul’s ‘Churchyard, by the 
west door. His trade-mark has more the appearance of a 
notary’s than of a merchant’s mark, and it is quite possible he 
may have been a notary as well as a stationer. 

Theodore Rood, of Cologne, settled in Oxford in 1478, and 
went into partnership with Thomas Hunt, a stationer. The 
stamps used by them appear for the most part to have been 
brought from Cologne, or perhaps from Brabant; but the 
See of the ornamentation of their binding is ‘decidedly 

nglis 

Besides these there were a good many other binders, both 
English and foreign, exercising their craft in England during 
the reign of Henry VIIL., specimens of whose work are still 
preserved. A deed of foundation of masses by Henry VII, in 
the abbey church of Hyde, now in the town library of Bremen 
preserves its original stamped binding, with a finely designed 
panel, of which the Tudor rose is the principal ornament. 
There are three imitations of this panel, one of which bears the 


trade-mark of the stationer who used it. H 
ew 
York stationer, eh ge)?! 5 
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During the reign of Henry VII. 7 nan pasa ier) ice binders made use 
of two panels to adorn the sides of their book-covers, the one 
showing a shield bearing quarterly France and England, sup- 
ported by a dragon and a greyhound, and ensigned with a royal 
crown ; the other, the Tudor rose between two scrolls, supported 
by angels and bearing the distich :— 


Heec rosa virtutis de czelo missa serena, 
/Eternum florens regia sceptra feret. 


These panel-stamps must all date from between the 
accession of Henry VII., in 1485, and 1528, in which year 
Henry VIII, discarding the greyhound, placed the dragon on 
the sinister side, and took the lion for the dexter supporter of 
this arms. The space around was variously adorned with 
flowers, tufts of herbage, the sun, moon, and stars, small 
shields charged with the Cross of St. George, and, if the binder 
was a citizen, with the arms of the City of London, the last 
being, as a rule, placed in the upper sinister corner of the panel. 
The binder’s initials are generally beneath the royal arms, and 
his trade-mark beneath the rose. The earliest example of a 
pair of panel-stamps bearing these designs is on a volume in 
the cathedral library at Worcester, unfortunately in very 
sorry condition ; the binder’s initials were H.N. The presence 
of the City arms on a similar pair of panel-stamps used by 
H. A. proves him to have been a citizen. Another citizen, 
Henry Jacobi, bookseller, printer, and binder, did not, so far as 
I know, make use of the second design, but either repeated the 
first with a stamp representing a gryphon,-the same or very 
like that used in Caxton’s workshop, or else a panel represent- 
ing Our Lady of Pity, with, in the margin, the antiphon, “ Salve 
mater misericordie,” interrupted at the angles by a quatrefoil,. 
and terminated by his initials united by a knot. Another 
citizen, G. R., did not, so far as I know, make use of the second: 
design ; the first he enclosed within a frame bearing a 
verse from the Psalms; in conjunction with this, he em- 
ployed a panel-stamp divided into four compartments, 
each containing the full-length figure of a saint beneath 
a canopy. Julian Notary used both designs, but not until 
after he had removed from Westminster, as the City arms. 
occur on both panels. R. L. was not a citizen ; he Levan a 
rose and a fleur-de-lys in the upper corner of one panel ; 
fleur-de-lys and a shield with the cross of St. George in ete 
of another. Another binder, M. D., placed the royal arms 
ensigned with the crown between two portcullises, the supporters 
beneath, and the rose and scrolls above. In conjunction with 
this, he employed a panel-stamp with the figure of a saint 
holding a sword and a shield within a circular medallion sur- 
rounded by the evangelistic animals. I believe him to have 
been a Frenchman. A citizen, G. G, substituted for the 
dragon and the greyhound two angels as supporters. Another 
binder used a panel-stamp with the second design, in con- 
junction with a representation of the Annunciation, similar to 
those employed by several Netherlandish binders. Another, 
R. O, discarded the supporters, and placed the royal arms and 
the rose in two circular medallions surrounded by foliage om 
one panel ; together with this he used a panel representing Our 
Lady of Pity, the style of which resembles panel stamps of 
Netherlandish bookbinders, who visited or settled in England 
about this time. It is difficult to decide as to the exact date of 
these stamps, but I am inclined to believe that they were ali 
executed before the accession of Henry VIII, after which 
Queen Katherine’s badge, a pomegranate, was "added imme- 
diately beneath the rose, as on the panels used by E. G. and by 
John Reynes, of London. 

Another ornament used by several binders in the earlier 
years of the reign of Henry VIII. was a band divided into 
containing royal badges. Guy 
Gimpus placed his trade-mark at the foot, and, in four com- 
partments above it, the Tudor rose, pomegranate, fleur-de-lys, 
and turreted gateway with the portcullis, each ensigned with 
the royal crown. Gerard van Graten, whose trade-mark 
was very similar, adopted the same arrangement. Nicholas. 
Spierinck placed the gateway in the third, and the fleur-de- 
lys in the fourth compartment. Guy Gimpus made use also of 
a roll stamp showing a lion, a wivern, and a gryphon facing to- 
left at the foot ; Nicholas Spierinck another very similar, but 
with the eryphon at the foot and the wivern at the top. 
Another, or perhaps the same binder, adorned his book-covers- 
with a broad band divided into four canopied compartments, 
that at the foot containing three fleur-de-lys, ensigned with: 
the royal crown and his initials, N.S. ; the others, the Tudor 
rose, the turreted gateway with the portcullis let down, and the 
pomegranate, each ensigned with the royal crown. Other 
smaller stamps used by these binders seem to have been copied 
from one another. Another unknown binder, whose initials. 
were L. K. or K. L., appears to have been connected with, 
Julian Notary. He made use of several small stamps repre-- 
senting a rose, a pomegranate, a lion, a portcullis, &c., the: 
letters K. L. and a lover’s knot, which, juxtaposed, occur as a. 
border on a volume impressed with ’Notary’s panel-stamps. 
T. H. or H. T. made use of three stamps similar in design, but 
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varying in detail and size. At the foot of each is his trade- 
mark, above which are the fleur-de-lys, the portcullis, the 
turreted gateway with portcullis, the royal arms ensigned with 
the crown, the pomegranate, and the rose, surrounded by 
branches of foliage. Very similar stamps bear a trade-mark 
with the initials I. S., or the initials I. H. and H. H, Besides 
these there are a number of other bindings impressed with 
stamps representing the badges of Henry and Katherine, but 
without any trade-mark or initials to give a clue to their author- 
ship. One of these binders was probably a German, another 
of French origin. 

Having enumerated all the binders who decorated their 
book-covers with royal badges during the reign of Henry VII. 
and that of Henry VIII., down to 1528, 1 must now make 
mention of other bindings of that period bearing initials or 
trade marks. : 

R. Macé was a Norman bookseller and binder who, I think, 
visited this country, but did not settle here. His two finest 
stamps date from the last quarter of the fifteenth century, but 
I have not met with any binding impressed with them executed 
before 1510. P. P. was another Norman—probably Rouen— 
binder, who bound liturgical books of the use of York. 

G. W., whose trade-mark occurs on the covers of many 
books bound in England between 1489 and 1510, was probably 
associated later on with another stationer, I. G. ; an elegantly- 
designed stamp, bearing both marks, adorns many bindings 
executed between 1510 and 1535. 

L. W. was another bookseller and binder, who exercised his 
craft in the reign of Henry VII. Another binder, whose panel- 
stamps have a thoroughly English appearance, probably lived 
at the sign of the “ Maid’s Head,” in some provincial city, 
perhaps Norwich, Lincoln, or York. 

Nicholas Spierinck, a/éas Speyrincke, Sperying, belonging 
to a Netherlandish family of stationers, illuminators, and book- 
binders, some of whom were established at Lille, others at 
Antwerp, came to this country early in the sixteenth century 
and settled at Cambridge. He lived in the parish of St. Mary, 
of which he was churchwarden in 1516, and was appointed 
stationer to the University July 20, 1534. He was associated 
with Garrett Godfrey and Segar Nicholson, died in 1545-6, 
and was buried at St. Mary’s. He brought with him to Cam. 
bridge two panel-stamps, with which he had adorned his book- 
covers prior to settling in this country. Possibly the stamps 
described may have been employed by this binder, but I have 
not as yet found them in conjunction with the panel-stamps. 
Garrett Godfrey succeeded Spierinck as churchwarden of St 
Mary’s in 1517, and died in 1539. Andrew Lisley was em- 
ployed in 1529-21 during 199 days in binding and repairing the 
books belonging to the Eton College library; he was paid 
fourpence a day in wages and one shilling a day in commons ; 
the bursar of the college brought for his use all the materials 
he required. S. G. used a panel-stamp divided into four com- 
partments containing full-length figures of saints enclosed 
within a frame adorned with birds and monsters, alternating 
with sprays of foliage. I. R.,a Netherlandish binder, seems 
also to have sojourned in England; one at least of his panel- 
stamps was doubtless designed to adorn the covers of books 
produced for the English market. 

A London binder who used a roll-stamp adorned with an 
eagle, a bee, a two-headed eagle displayed, a hound, and his 
trade-mark, may perhaps have been connected in some way 
with John Reynes and with G. W. and I. G. 

Tohn Bedel, stationer and bookbinder of the city of London, 
was the executor of Wynkyn de Worde’s will in 1534. Henry 
Penwell, another citizen to whom Wynkyn de Worde bequeathed 
four pounds in printed books, was a printer as well as a book- 
seller, binder, and stationer. He carried on his business at the 
sign of the “Trinity,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, from 1518 to 
1539; his will is dated September 11 in the latter year. He 
was a zealous Catholic, and in constant business relations with 
Michael Hillenius of Antwerp and Claude Chevallon of Paris. 
John Reynes, printer, binder, and stationer, dwelt at the sign 
of “ St. George,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, from 1527 to 1544. 
A portrait of this stationer and a window to his memory 
adorned the hall of the company prior to the Great Fire. As 
a biider he employed a number of stamps differing consider- 
ab’y in style. In addition to those already noticed, I would 
draw attention to the large panel-stamp representing the instru- 
ments of the Passion, treated heraldically after the manner of a 
cut employed by Thielman Kerver. A later panel-stamp is of 
thoroughly Renaissance character. John Cawode, his ap- 
prentice and assistant, succeeded to his business. Two other 
panels bear the arms of Henry VIII., impaling those of Anne 
Boleyn ; one of these had the initials H.A.at the foot. — 

I have now to mention acertain number of foreign stationers 
to whom letters of denization were granted after the passing of 
the Act of Parliament (25 Henry VIII., 1534). Several of these 
had certainly sojourned from time to time in England, but, 
probably owing to the importation of bound books being pro- 
nibited, they established their domicile here. Henry Harman- 
son, stationer, from Deventer, in the diocese of Utrecht, was 


granted letters of denization February 19, 1535. James van 
Gavere, stationer, from the dominion of the emperor, obtained 
similar letters, March 2, 1535, but had probably been in this 
country for some years previous to that date ; he continued to 
use the same panel-stamp with which he had adorned his 
book-covers in Flanders, “ John Holibusche, a/zas Holybusche, 
of London, stationer, otherwise bokebynder, born in Ruremond, 
in the dominion of the emperor,” took out letters of denization, 
February 24, 1535. Those of John Gachet, a/zas Frencheman, 
of the city of York, bokebynder, from (Rouen in) France, are 
dated May 10, 1535; those of Henry Brikman (Birckman), 
stationer, from Culemburg, February 19, 1535; those of Simon 
Martinssone, of London, stationer, from Haarlem, February 26, 
1535; and Gerard Pilgrome, of Oxford, stationer, native of 
Antwerp, March 6, 1535. 

Thomas Berthelet, a/zas Bartlet, probably a Frenchman by 
birth, was a printer, bookseller, and binder, who carried on his 
business at the sign of ‘ Lucretia Romana,” in Fleet Street. 
He succeeded Richard Pynson, in 1529, as printer and binder 
to King Henry VIII, and was the first stationer who received 
this honour by patent. Henry VII!. granted him, on 
February 15, 1530, an annuity of 4/7 for life. The arms 
granted to him by Clarencieux King-of-Arms, September 
I, 1549, were:—Azure, on a chevron flory, counter-flory 
between three doves argent, as many trefoils vert. He 
died shortly before January 26, 1556. 

An account of books, &c, supplied to Henry VIII. by 
Berthelet in the years 1541, 1542, and 1543, occupying twelve 
leaves of paper, small quarto, is preserved in the British 
Museum. I have not been able to identify any of the volumes. 
mentioned in this account, but there is in the British Museum 
a copy of the “ Image of Governance,” printed by Berthelet in 
1540, in its original binding as supplied to the King, and also a 
manuscript bound for Edward VI. The covers of both these 
volumes are adorned with gold tooling, the design being ina 
mixed French and Italian style, or, touse Berthelet’s own words, 
“ sorgiously gilted after the fascion of Venice.” Another volume, 
presented to- Henry VIII. by Antonius de Musica in 1544 or 
1545, has a French-[talian border, but the general treatment of 
the design is of a very mixed style and inferior character. 

From this time on until the end of the century, all the best. 
work done in London was executed by foreign binders. 


STER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


HE subject of the competition for the Gloucester Muni- 
cipal Bui'dings came before the Town Council at the 
last meeting. The committee reported that the town clerk 
was instructed to ascertain whether the architects nominated 
would compete, and whether they had any observations to 
make with regard to the proposed competition. Ata meeting 
on February 18 the town clerk reported that Mr. William 
Dawes, Messrs. Giles & Gough, Messrs. Medland & Son, and 
Mr. G. H. Hunt (Verity & Hunt), were willing to send in 
designs as proposed, but that Messrs. Waller & Son had 
written regretting that they should be unable to do so. Various 
suggestions offered by some of the above-named architects 
were considered, and the instructions to architects were again 
carefully revised, and it was resolved unanimously that the 
instructions to architects as to sending in plans in competition 
for new Municipal Buildings, as thus revised, be approved and’ 
recommended to the Council for adoption. 

Alderman Mott said the instructions appeared satisfactory, 
but, in view of their experience of the estimates for the baths, 
he would like to know the basis of the estimate of 12,000/. as 
the probable cost of the Municipal Buildings. 

Mr. Estcourt said there was no estimate ; it was simply a 
suggestion that the committee did not very much wish to 
exceed 12,0007. They did not limit the architects, but thought 
it best to leave it an open question for the judgment of the 
competitors. Of course they did not wish to go to the excessive 
cost of 40,0002. or 50,000/., as in some other Cities, though he 
was sorry Gloucester could not afford to go to that amount for 


Municipal Buildings. — 
Alderman Mott said surely there were some grounds for the 


basis of 12,00¢2. : 

The Deputy Mayor said the price of 6,000/. for the baths 
was fixed by the Council, and al! the trouble came when it was 
found necessary to spend more than that amount. In the case 
of the Municipal Buildings they had on the committee one or 
two gentlemen of considerable experience in building matters, 
and they were also guided by their surveyor, but they could not 
fix the sum in the same sense as they did for the baths. As 
some of the architects wanted to know what sum was proposed 
to be spent, the committee thought that, considering the facts 
of the frontage not being much and that the work behind would 
he of brick of plain character, they could get what they wanted 
at 12,0007, 
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Mr. Powell moved as an amendment that before adopting 
the instructions to architects the Municipal Buildings | Com- 
mittee be requested to reconsider whether it is not possible to 
get satisfactory Municipal Buildings adjoining the Tolsey site. 
He considered it would be a lamentable waste of money to 
spend 20,000/. on the site in Eastgate Street. One great effort 
could yet be made to see if they could not get all the accom- 
modation they required in that grand and historical room the 
Tolsey, and on the site between it and the Corn Exchange. 

Mr. Peters complimented the committee on the trouble they 
had taken in getting out the schedule, and said if he thought 
Gloucester could afford to go to the expense proposed nothing 
would give him more pleasure than to support them. As, how- 
ever, he felt that their proposals would be carried, he wished to 
suggest that the contemplated public hall should be larger. 
The Shirehall, which was not large enough, would only seat 600 
persons, and he wished their hall to be made to seat I,250. At 
the Jast meeting Alderman King stated that a short time before 
he (Mr. Peters) had said that the Municipal Buildings would 
cost 50,000/, and he only hoped that Alderman King had since 
found he was in error. What he said was that the cost of re- 
constructing the whole of the buildings would be about 15,000/, 
and there would also be the cost of the site, law expenses, and 
interest on money, amounting to 5,000/.; then there would be 
another 1,co9/. for the architect’s commission, and for the 
quantity surveyor and clerk of the works 1,000/. more, and the 
cost of the furniture would also have to be reckoned. 

The Deputy Mayor said although there was a good deal in 
what Mr. Peters had said about a public hall, it must be remem- 
bered that there was only a certain amount of space to build on. 
The room proposed would be 75 feet by 40 feet. 

Mr. Peters: Why not make it Io0 feet ? 

The Deputy Mayor said there was nothing definitely 
settled. They hoped to get the benefit of the professional skill 
of the architects. ‘ 

Alderman Knowles believed that in the Eastgate Street 
site they had the very best and cheapest site in Gloucester. 

Mr. Clutterbuck said he still retained his opinion, and he 
should not vote for reconstructing Sir T. Rich’s School into 
Municipal Buildings. It was not yet clearly defined that it was 
the wish of the majority of the citizens to have the buildings 
there. He should have liked before the question was decided 
to have had a town’s meeting on the subject. He should support 
Mr. Powell’s amendment. 

Mr. Arkell said they were not unanimous on the subject. 
The 12,000/, came as a surprise to him, and he objected to 
taking a leap in the dark when the expenditure as proposed was 
so much in excess of the original estimate. He hoped it was 
not proposed to take down the existing facade of Sir T. Rich’s 
School, which was a great ornament to the city. 

Alderman Sessions said he supported the Deputy Mayor 
when he first brought forward the subject because he thought 
the Tolsey site would be selected. He thought this site was 
preferable, and that they could get all the accommodation they 
required there. There would be no harm in referring the 
matter back to the committee. 

Mr. Peters suggested that the instruction should read “a 
public hall not less than 75 feet by 40 feet.” 

Mr. Platt: We hope to have the Raikes Memorial Hall 
some day. Then we shall have a good public hall. 

The Mayor said they were inviting some of the cleverest 
architects in the country to compete, and it might be relied on 
that the city would have a return for their money in serviceable, 
handsome, and commodious buildings. 

_ The amendment was then put, when six members voted for 
it and thirteen against. It was therefore lost. The resolution 
on being put was carried by thirteen to six. 


HINTS ON CONSTRUCTION.” 


ar build well and economically necessitates that the build- 

ing shall be the most convenient, the best adapted to the 
purpose, and thoroughly substantial. The material shall be the 
best to be obtained at a reasonable cost, and shall be used 
economically—that is, properly disposed and every piece 
calculated to do the work required of it with 2 proper co- 
oe of safety, enough and no more than enough to do the 
work, 

We will begin with the plan. This is the great essential, 
the fundamental principle. It is to obtain the plan that the 
building is erected. We are not speaking of monuments. 
That is a special art. The success of all buildings devoted to 
the wants of life depends almost entirely on the plan. No 
amount of art can overcome the defects of the plan, and 
although it is perfectly possible to harmonise the two conditions 
of a good plan and an artistic exterior, still the first essential 
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is the plan, and no convenience of arrangement, no opportunity 
to obtain sufficient light, no pleasing and desirable effect of 
interior must be sacrificed or even injured for the sake of the 
exterior. However, it is often possible by careful study to so 
arrange the plan that the desired exterior can be obtained with- 
out any injury to the interior. A perfect building will havea 
plan that satisfies every requirement of convenience and of 
pleasing effect and at the same time an artistic exterior, and as 
a whole will leave nothing to desire. But if we must hold to 
the one and lose the other, let us hold to the plan. In all 
French competitions, where the jury is chosen in part from the 
architects, members of the Academy of France, the first im- 
portance is attached to the plan. No elegance or beauty of 
exterior can redeem a defective plan. 

In the one competition in this country where, perhaps, the 
best endeavour was made to treat this architectural delusion 
and snare in the least objectionable manner, the award was 
made wholly on the plan. I had it from the principal expert. 
He called in architects to assist him, and together they studied 
the plans, and finally selected six that would do to execute. 
They then selected six elevations. And then they discovered 
that the plans of only two of these six selected elevations were 
to be found among the six selected plans. The experts again 
examined the six selected plans and the six selected elevations. 
Of the plans there were four without elevations, These eleva- 
tions were found, again studied, and again discarded. From 
the six plans, one was chosen as the best. Its elevations were 
again examined, and again discarded as unworthy of execu- 
tion ; and finally the award was made to this best plan without 
any elevation, and solely upon the condition that the architect 
presenting said best plan should design an exterior acceptable 
to the committee. Such is the importance attached to a plan 
by those who stand at the head of the architectural profession 
in this country and in Europe. 

In designing a building it is best to confine oneself, as far 
as practicable, solely to the plan, with little or no regard for an 
elevation, until a satisfactory plan is obtained. Then design 
the best elevation the plan will admit of, modifying the plan, if 
desirable, wherever this can be done without injury, but never 
sacrifice any part of the plan to the elevation. If you cannot 
make your elevation what you wish, without injury to the plan, 
tant pis for the elevation. 

I do not expect you to agree with me, and I am well aware 
that some of the most successful architects have at times ruined 
a building for the sake of a monumental exterior, claiming that 
they make their reputations on the street view, which is seen 
by thousands, while a few only see the interior. This is not 
only morally wrong, for it is their duty to their client who 
employs them and pays them to produce the building best 
adapted to his purpose, but it is sometimes fatal to the reputa- 
tion of the architect. 

In planning a house for the residence of the parties building, 
it is not at all sufficient that the architect should pronounce the 
plan a good one. He must go over it in the most minute 
details with those who are to live in it—learn their habits, their 
tastes, and even their whims—all of which must be satisfied. 
It is sometimes very difficult to separate the well-established 
wishes which must be satisfied or cause disappointment, from 
those ideas that occur at the moment, and wiil disappear as 
quickly. A client does not wish the arch tect to allow him to have 
his own way, against the architect’s judgment, without argu- 
ment and without protest. If he is wrong he desires to be 
shown why he is wrong, and if possible convinced that some- 
thing other than his pet idea is better, but at the same time he 
insists on being the judge from whose final decision there is no 
appeal. Itis difficult to decide how far the architect can go in 
insisting upon what he feels that he knows to be for the best. 
I once had a serious quarrel with a client for allowing him to 
have his own way, after I thought I had done all that was 
becoming in me to prevent it. 

I have dwelt so long on what I fear you will call the self-evident 
proposition, ‘‘a good plan is essential to the success of a build- 
ing,” because experience has taught me that, in general, this is 
where a young, enthusiastic, talented, artistic architect is most 
liable to fail, while those who show no ability in designing: an 
elevation or an artistic detail will often produce the best plans. 

The soil under the business portion of Chicago is com- 
pressible ciay of great depth. The few soundings I have 
known show about 60 feet. The soil is quite uniform, except 
that there is an occasional boulder that cuts no figure, and that 
there are a few old sloughs whose bottom must be reached or 
there will be trouble. Experience has shown that the only 
reliable foundation on this soil consists of independent piers 
loaded uniformly per square foot of bearing surface, and the 
building must be tied together in every direction, rigidly, with 
iron, so that the slightest tendency to settle in any part will 
cause that part to be sustained by the balance of the building. 
To this end the tie-rods and anchors must be strong, and must 
be so placed and tightened with screws and nuts or with turn- 
buckles, that the slightest movement is transmitted imme- 
diately, entirely across the building. The common way of 
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bolting beams to lugs on the columns over the brackets is 
insufficient. There is too much play. <A rod hooked on to the 
beam or between beams by notching the flange, and the other 
end passing through the column and screwed up tight by a 
good large nut, satisfies all the requirements in a simple, inex- 
pensive way. There should be tie-rods over every opening, 
built into the walls where practicable across the entire eleva- 
tion, to tie it all together, that there may be no spread. All 
this tieing and anchoring is quite as essential as the even dis- 
tribution of the load per square foot of foundation. ‘The latter 
can never be calculated with more than approximate accuracy, 
liable at times, by the unexpected use of parts of the building, 
to be gravely at fault. In calculating the sizes of the columns 
and the beams the maximum load must be considered, multi- 
plied by a proper coefficient of safety, but for the foundations 
the probable load should be used, or the interior columns will 
settle less than the walls. Experience has taught that founda- 
tions calculated to carry 3,500 to 4,000 lbs. per square foot of 
bearing on the clay, will settle 4 to 5 inches, and the grade 
line of the elevations should be placed that distance above the 
inside grade of the sidewalk, and the vault covers or the pris- 
matic glass nearest the building should be left off until the 
building has settled. There are two methods of constructing 
the footings, one of masonry, and the other a combination of 
masonry and iron. First a bed of concrete 2 feet or more 
thick. On this in the one case the dimension or rubble stone, 
and in the other case railroad irons or steel I-beams. 

The use of iron underground is new, and has 1 ot been tried 
long enough to give any data as to its durability—a question 
upon which engineers are not at all agreed. Instances are 
cited where iron has perished underground in a few years, 
particularly where the filling has been coal ashes, which is 
often used for such purposes, There are situations which make 
the use of iron a necessity. The best soil we have in the 
business district is the top of the clay, some eleven or twelve 
feet below sidewalk grade. This, being somewhat exposed to 
the air, has partially dried and hardened, and is called by 
comparison “hardpan.” It is two or three feet thick, and then 
gradually passes into soft, wet clay, which continues to great 
depths. Masonry piers under the tall, heavy fireproof build- 
ings will take up most of the cellar. Wherever this ceijlar can 
be rented or used to advantage iron piers must be resorted to. 
The iron piers should be covered with boiling tar or other 
protective coating, and then embedded in rich concrete formed 
of English Portland cement and fine clean gravel, to keep the 
water and air from the metal. Do not paint the iron with red 
lead, as the lead in contact with the iron in impure water will 
give some electric action injurious to the iron. If a metal paint 
is used it should be ground iron ore and pure raw linseed oil. 
Steel is preferable to iron, as being less susceptible t> oxidation. 
From our present knowledge, wherever the conditions will 
admit of masonry piers, they should have the preference. 
There are instances in this city where wooden timber has been 
used in heavy foundations. This I think dangerous. Timber 
continually under water will last indefinitely, but subjected 
to being at times wet and at times dry, it will decay in a 
few years. 

Some years since I had a hole dug, for a test, onthe lot at 
the north-east corner of Washington Street and Wabash 
Avenue, to a depth below the sewers and below the water of 
the lake. I watched it for some months. At times it was 
quite dry, and then, although there had been no rain, it would 
fill with water to the sewers, and then again becomedry. I 
could form no theory for this periodic change in the water 
Yevel. The fact remained, however, that I could not use timber 
foundations in that hole. In one instance an artesian well was 
used to flood timber foundations. So long as they are kept 
‘flooded they will endure, but an artesian well may cease to 
flow, particularly if the water vein is tapped by other wells in 
the vicinity, so that it is best to avoid timber foundations in 
Chicago, and when it is impracticable to use masonry, employ 
heavy steel I-beams, protected by every known means. 

Every new building in the business quarter of Chicago is 
now carried to ten storeys or more. The condition will some- 
times arise where it will be impracticable to disturb the base- 
ment of the adjoining building—filled, perhaps, with steam- 
heating apparatus and electric-lighting machinery—so that to 
build at all, the addition to the party wall must be entirety on 
the side of the new building. Although one of the first prin- 
ciples of a good foundation, under ordinary circumstances, is 
that the centre of gravity of the load should be in the centre of 
the footings, in this instance we must find a method to place 
the footings largely to one side of the centre of gravity, and 
yet prevent the tilting of the foundation. A given force 
acting in one direction can be counteracted by an equal force 
acting in the opposite direction, and in case of necessity, we 
can use this principle of elementary mechanics, tieing the 
party wall to the opposite outer wall similarly constructed. 
Often, intermediate vaults, chimneys, heavy partitions, &c., can 
be used to assist in holding the wall and counteracting the 
thrust. Strange as it may seem, there have been attempts 


made to build walls on our compressible soil, with the centre of 
gravity of the weights considerably to one side of the centre of 
the foundations, without any attempt to counteract the thrust. 
As a matter of course, the result was a disaster. 

Where the soil is compressible, in putting a heavy building 
beside one not built with this in view, unless some means are 
taken to keep the party wall up in place, the adjacent building 
will be seriously injured. The best method is to put the party 
wall on jack-screws, and by means of a Y level and a bench- 
mark on some building far enough away not to be disturbed, 
any settlement of the party wall can be detected, and the walls 
screwed up into place. At times, when the heavy weight is 
first applied, it will be necessary to take the levels daily, and 
even twice each day. Later, the movement will be much 
slower, until finally it will cease entirely, and then the screws 
can be removed. 

Architects are often called upon to raise entire buildings. 
This requires great care, and is only safe in the hands of 
experienced men provided with every necessary appliance. 
The building must be carefully examined, and unless every 
floor is thoroughly tied together, temporary ties must be put in, 
entirely across the building, from out to out, and in sufficient 
number to prevent any possibility of spreading. A few weeks 
since I had occasion to raise one wing of a large brick four- 
storey building. The contractor separated the wing from the 
building by sawing through the brick wall, after taking out the 
iron lintels, with a large handsaw, such as is used for cutting of 
joist, from the cornice down to the jack-screws. I was sur- 
prised at the ease with which this was done. The method was 
decidedly economical. This is one of those very many things 
which an architect learns from the intelligent contractor, and as 
we grow older we are more and more astonished at the number 
of useful things we can learn from the so-called practical men, 
things not found in the books. 

The engineer corps of the army during the war was an 
excellent school to learn expedients. The problems as usually 
presented were to rebuild a bridge burned by the enemy; to 
construct a pontoon across a wide, rapid stream ; to fortify a 
mile or more of front. Usually only a very few hours were 
allowed for this work. The army furnished any number of men 
and army waggons, a limited number of tools, and sometimes 
boats. Ail material must be found in the neighbourhood. The 
frame of a cotton gin furnished excellent bridge timbers, the 
seats of a church made good floor boards, the chimneys of a 
few houses served to sink the trestles, and, as if to make them 
more handy for this purpose, the chimneys of Southern houses 
were usually built outside. Cotton bale rope served for lash- 
ings, grape-vines made excellent gabions, and the telegraph 
wires made lashings for fascines of cane. The means were 
always found, and the work was done. Black River, a con- 
siderable stream below Vicksburg, the night after the battle of 
Champion Hills, was bridged in a few hours with cotton bales 
and the timbers from negro huts, and by morning one entire 
division of Grant’s army had crossed it in safety with its artil- 
lery and baggage waggons. So expert did Sherman’s army 
become on the Atlanta campaign in building bridges, that a 
Southern paper announced that it was useless to burn any more 
railroad bridges, for Sherman carried a large supply, all ready 
made, and from the short delay the blowing up of a railroad 
tunnel caused him they suspected that he also carried ready- 
made tunnels. 

The best school in which to learn the practical details of 
construction and the necessity of being clear and explicit in 
design is at the building, and the architects should give their 
assistants the opportunity to superintend work upon the designs 
on which they have been especially employed. The method 
now in vogue, of employing a general superintendent to take 
charge of the construction of a considerable number of build- 
ings, is open to serious objections. First, no general superin- 
tendent can be as thoroughly familiar with the details as the 
draftsman who has had the building particularly in charge. 
Second, it does not allow the draftsman the opportunity to 
learn the thousand practical things so necessary to his complete 
education. I believe it is far better for all concerned to have 
the superintendence done by the draftsman who has done the 
most important work on the designs. Every change in detail 
in the construction and every omission immediately catches his 
eye. Every time he visits the building he is beset with 
numerous questions. He sees the defects in his designs and 
will be more explicit another time, and he learns a thousand 
practical things that make him of more value in the office and 
advance his education. 

The best detail drawings I have seen are those of French 
architects. I do not mean those from students of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts who have had little or no practice. Far from 
it, for that is essentially an art school, of which I once heard 
an old French engineer remark, “‘ The students of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts make beautiful drawings, but the chances are 
that they are entirely unconstructible.” I refer to details from 
the offices of French architects in successful practice. Every- 
thing is thereon shown or explained, by elevations, sections, 
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bits of perspective, or by written explanations. These written 
explanations amount often to a full specification for that 
special work, far more likely to meet the eye of the mechanic 
than when written solely in the usual form, all under one cover, 
which is too often left in the contractors desk, only to be 
examined when he sits down to mike his bill of extras before 
the final settlement. : 

I must beg your indulgence if I have been dry and tedious 
and have dwelt on things quite familiar to some of you. I 
well remember my own troubles, and have tried to suggest bya 
few practical hints how you may avoid some of them early in 
life. Beas artistic as you can, but do not for a moment forget 
that you are not pictorial artists, but architects, and that your 
art is of little value unless you are practical. 


AN ARCHITECT’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 

sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday (Mr. 
James Thomson in the chair), when Mr. Thomas Gildard read 
a paper on “’Tis Fifty Years Since.” The lecturer said that in 
the last week of last year he celebrated the jubilee of his enter- 
ing on the profession of architect. In December 1838 he was 
apprenticed to Messrs. D. & J. Hamilton, whose office was at 
the head of Buchanan Street, on the site now occupied by the 
Langham Hotel. At that time Mr. Hamilton was about 70 
years of age, and somewhat of an aristocratic appearance. 
He was the recognised head of the profession ; his fame had 
spread beyond Glasgow, and he frequently received visits from 
men of eminence in arts and letters in other towns. Mr. 
Hamilton was the architect of the Royal Exchange and 
Hamilton Palace, but in both of these he was fettered by being 
obliged to retain a portion of the existing buildings; but in 
both of these the difficulties had been skilfuily overcome. Mc. 
Gildard referred to the architecture of these buildings—the 
former of which was finished, though the other was still going 
on when he entered the office—and then weat on to allude to 
other prominent buildings in the city and elsewhere that were 
erected from the designs of Mr. Hamilton. From this point 
he passed on to notice the architects of these days, bringing 
down the history to the present time, and concluding with a 
comparison of the work done fifty years since with that done 
now, At the close of an interesting lecture, Mr. Gildard was 
awarded a hearty vote of thanks. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CANALS. 


A BILL providing for the development of canals in the United 
yA Kingdom has been introduced by Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
M.P. for Wednesbury. It proposes to confer upon certain local 
authorities the power to acquire, construct, enlarge, and manage 
canals, and this power is to be obtained by means of a pro- 
visional order from the Board of Trade, to be afterwards con- 
firmed by Parliament. The local authorities which may obtain 
such a power are to be municipal corporations, county councils, 
and bodies corporate incorporated under section 15 of the 
General Pier and Harbour Act of 1861, and also any body of 
commissioners, trustees, or managers appointed or having 
powers under any Act of Parliament for the management, 
maintenance, or acquisition of a harbour, canal, river, or water- 
way. Where the Board of Trade determines that it is desirable 
in the pub’ic interest that a railway company should cease to 
have any interest in a canal, or a part of one, it may confer 
mower on the local authority to acquire the railway company’s 
anterest compulsorily. In that case the price to be paid is to 
‘be the actual value, without any addition for compulsory sale. 
‘The Bill also empowers the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
‘to advance money to local authorities for canal purposes, and 
local authorities are authorised to pay the expenses of an appli- 
cation to the Board of Trade out of their general funds. 


ST. LAWRENCE’S CHURCH, LUDLOW. 


4 Be following report has been presented to the parish 
authorities by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A.:—During a 
‘visit which I recently paid to Ludlow for another purpose, I 
took the opportunity of again examining the tower of the church. 
four years and a half have now passed since my last examina- 
tion and report. I found on this occasion such clear indica- 
tions of progress in the mischief which, if left unremedied, 
must ultimately cause the ruin of the fabric, that I thought it 
was right to call attention to the matter in a private letter to 
the rector, and I now have to report as follows:—In my 
original report, dated September 23, 1884, I pointed out the 
nature of the gradual deterioration of the tower and the causes 
which tend to hasten it. One of these, viz., the ringing of the 
‘bells, has been stopped since that time ; but, notwithstanding 
‘this precaution, the progress of decay and the increased 


evidence of active mischief still going on are greater than I 
should have expected in the tine, and although the tower 
cannot be said to be in any immejiate danger, I am decidedly 
of opinion that the work of reparation and strengthening 
should now be no longer deferred. Every year that it is put off 
will increase the difficulty and expense of carrying out the 
necessary work. I am still of opinion that the foundations are 
perfectly sound, but an examination should be made before 
dealing with the superstructure. The advance of decay is 
chiefly observable in a distinct increase in the cracks and 
settlements on the south side and south-west corner, both over 
the main arches in the window heads. The south-west corner 
has always been the weakest point of the tower. The disin- 
tegration and flaking off of the external stonework has also 
made rapid progress, by which the walls are very gradually 
but surely weakened each succeeding year. In the work of 
reparation, I should propose to employ carefully selected Run- 
corn stone. This stone has been used with satisfactory results 
in Chester Cathedral, the external facing of which was, previous 
to restoration, very much in the same state as that of Ludlow 
Church. The work may be begun at any time, and will take 
several months to complete; but there need be nothing to 
interfere with the service of the church. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Ralph Wevill, F.S.A., will read a paper on next 
Thursday, before the Society for the Encouragement of Fine 
Arts, on “ Tradition or Originality in Architecture.” 

The Wew Associates of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours are Messrs. George Clausen and G. Lawrence 
Bulleid. 

The Fourth Annnal Exhibition of paintings by members 
of the Bradford Arcadian Art Club was opened on Saturday by 
an “at home.” Eighty-five works are exhibited showing the 
progress made by this society since its formation. 

Mr. J. H. Phillips, of Cardiff, has been successful in the 
competition for the English Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, 
Merthyr. 

Stained-glass Windows, the gifts of townspeople, are to. 
be placed in the new town hall of Dewsbury. 

An Exhibition of Portraits of Architects, including 
engravings, busts, &c, will be opened in Paris in connection 
with the congress of architects which is to be held from 
June 17 to June 22. 

Mr. Patrick Auld, who was one of the selected com- 
petitors for the Admiralty and War Offices, died on Monday 
last in his thirty-ninth year. He was by birth a Scotsman. 

MM. Louis Gonze is to write the introduction to the archi- 
tectural section of the catalogue of the Paris International 
Exhibition. 

Wir. Robert Darken, architect; of Colchester, died on 
Sunday morning last. On the same day Mr. Robert Wilcox, 
architect, of Harborne, also died. 

The Senatus of the Aberdeen University has resolved to 
confer the honorary degree of LL.D. on Mr. Wm. Bell Scott, 
who is known in London as a writer and collector. Mr. Scott 
is brother of the late David Scott, R.S.A., and was at one time 
master of an art school. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. George Reid, R.S.A, 
Wm. M‘Taggart, R.S.A., John Rhind, sen, Hugh Cameron, 
R.S.A., Hippolyte J. Blanc, John Smart, R.S.A., and Wm. 
Hole, R.S.A., has been appointed to co-operate with the com- 
mittee already formed in Glasgow to establish a Scottish 
Artists’ Benevolent Association. A member of the Scottish 
Academy has made a donation of 1oo/, to start the scheme. 

The Treasury, it is stated, has sanctioned the purchase 
of three acres of ground at Craiglug, Torry, as a site for the 
proposed new Aberdeen prison. ' 

A New Wing, at acost of 5,000/., is proposed to be added 
to the Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary. 

The Essex é rch eological Society held a meeting at 
Colchester Castle on Thursday afternoon last week, when a 
paper on the early history of St. Giles’s Church was read by 
Mr. H. Laver. ; 

Mr. John Chesser has sent in his resignation of the 
position of architect to the George Heriot Trust, Edinburgh. 
The committee recommend its acceptance, but suggest that his 
services should be called in as occasion may require. 

The Sea Wall Construction Works were started at 
Clacton-on-Sea last week. 

Alterations have been made to the town hall, Horsham, 
embracing the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air now 
being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilators, and fresh air admitted 
by their improved air-inlets. 

The Restoration or rebuilding of Hanmer Church, which 
was burnt on February 3, will be soon commenced, under the . 
direction of Messrs. Bodley & Garner. The church was not 
of older date than 1498, and it took the place of one which was 
burnt down in 1463. 
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THE WEEK. 

THE two pictures which Mr. Ausvin, the ‘cathedral 
surveyor of Canterbury, has recognised at Eythorne are 
now ascertained to have belonged to the Warriors’ Chapel 
of the cathedral. They were removed about 1827, and it 
suggests the independence of the clergy in dealing with 
national property when it is said that the two were given by 
the then dean to a rector of Eythorne. From that time 
until 1874, when the church was restored, they were placed 
on each side of the chancel roof. After their removal they 
were deposited in the loft of the stable of the rectory, and 
were forgotten. On their discovery they were taken to the 
vestry, and information was given to the cathedral authori- 
ties, who have once more gained possession of them. ~ One 
represents St. GREGORY the Great, whose famous pun in 
the slave-market of Rome led to the conversion of Mngland. 
St. AUGUSTINE, his missionary agent, is the subject of the 
other. It is not claimed that the likenesses are authentic. 
They measure about seven feet by four feet, and are painted 
on oak panels, which are bent as if. to correspond with the 
curve of a roof. There:are holes in one which are supposed 
to be evidence of the marksmanship of some of CRoMWELL’s 
soldiers, who utilised the panels for targets. ‘The vicissitudes 
of the paintings impart a new interest to them. 


Aw Exhibition of the works of M. CLAubE Monut has 
been opened in Paris. The painter holds a position in 
landscape corresponding with the late Epouarp Manrv’s 
in figure-painting. He is an Impressionist, but of a refined 
type. Not one of his landscapes is painted in a studio; 
every part is completed in the face of the object or the 
effect which is represented. Unlike many of the Impres- 
sionists, M. Moner has not cote out ‘of any of the official 
schools. It may be on account of his isolation that he has 
not succeeded in gaining.a footing in the Salon. - M. 
Mone? is in fact treated as if-he were a wild man of the 
woods. But, somehow, he has made a little world of his 
own, and his admirers find it difficult to express all they 
feel about the originality and truth of his landscapes, “Even 
people-who‘do not know much-about the country’ profess 
to see the most exact representation of nature upon his 
canvases, and upon hissalone. It is remarkable how men 
of his class succeed in’ France, where the laws of<art are 
supposed. to. have acquired scientific precision, and indi- 
viduality is ‘worshipped more fervently because there jis an 
Academy with a mission’to put it down. : 

Tur Ludlow Vestry on Tuesday met to consider the 
question -of restoring St. Laurence’s Tower. Mr. Biom- 
FIELD, A.R.A., proposed that the exterior of >the tower 
should be refaced with Runcorn stone, at a cost of 7,737/. 
The question was asked of Mr. Biromrie.p if :he would 
object to-the advice of another architect being obtained, 
and on his replying in the negative it was resolved to con- 
sult Mr. J. L. Pearson. Afterwards, at a meeting of sub- 
scribers, the same question was asked, but Lord Winpsor, 
the chairman, declared that he did not see any necessity for 
additional advice. Subsequently it was decided that a com- 
mittee be appointed with power to take such steps as they 
think expedient to obtain a full report of the present con- 
dition of the tower, the work that is considered necessary 
to remedy any.defects that exist, and an estimate of the 
probable ¢é It is not satisfactory for an architect to 
work=under those conditions. No objection: appears to 
have been adduced against Mr. BLomrieLp’s proposals, and 
it is not suggested that there is any other way out of the 
difficulty than he proposes. Yet at both meetings there was 
equal hesitancy about adopting the report. The principle 
is not satisfaetory, for if doubts are sanctioned so easily, 
where is proféssional responsibility to end? ~The people 
of Ludlow will be simply undergoing expense’ without any 
advantage to them. ‘The meaning of the new course is that 
the upponents of restoration are frightening people about 
all work of the kind, and the vestrymen will discover there 
will be fewer: attacks if they allow St. Laurence’s Tower to 


fall into the roadway. 


Tue Ruskin Society of Glasgow having been successful 
in impressing the Municipal Council with the advantages of 
decorating the new town hall according to a scheme of the 
Society’s—that is, a few amateurs without experience in any 
branch of art—has now taken up the question of, providing 
houses for the poor. An investigation is demanded without 
delay, in which,“ the causes and cures of the existing evils” 
are to be considered, and the witnesses are to include 
“parties personally conversant with the condition, and, if 
possible, dwellers in the one-roomed houses concerned.” 
Now the defects of many of the Glasgow dwellings are.as 
well known to-day to the inhabitants as they are ever likely 
to be after a lengthened investigation. The efforts which 
the Corporation made to abate the evils are by themselves 
evidence of what is demanded... Many excellent schemes 
have been prepared from time to time for workmen’s dwell- 
ings in Glasgow, but the difficulty is always the expense. 
Reformers should always begin with the financial aspects of 
a case, and, if the Ruskin Society will assume that defective 
dwellings exist in Glasgow, and that it would .be well to 
remove them, the question of outlay and returns can then 
obtain attention. The resolutions of the Society can have 
no practical result as long as it is not shown how three or 
four per cent, can be obtained. from new buildings which 
the poor will patronise. 


IN spite of all that is asserted to the contrary, pictures 
will be removed from the walls of the French public galleries 
and hung in the International Exhibition. It was recognised 
that the progress of French painting during the century 
could not be adequately illustrated if chefs-d’wuore which 
are in the national collections were excluded. At present 
it is contemplated to take ten works from the Louvre, six 
from the Luxembourg, and twenty-seven from Versailles. 
The arrangement will afford an opportunity for the display 
of works which are lying forgotten in the Government 
stores, and which will be hung as substitutes while the 
International Exhibition is open. 

GALWAY is unsurpassed for water power among European 
towns, but little use is made of it. Not many years ago it 
was necessary to catry the water that was to be used in all 
the houses of the town, for there was not a pipe in any street. 
A few mill-wheels are set in motion by the flood, but, con- 
sidering the disproportion between the quantity of water 
and the machinery, it seems as odd as if a steam-hammer 
was employed as a nut-cracker. It has struck Mr. Perry, 
the surveyor of Galway, that thé 50,000 horse-power 
possessed by the river might be utilised in connection with 
electric lighting, and he has persuaded a majority of the 
Harbour Commissioners to employ the light at the water- 
side. This denotes a great change in the minds of those 
authorities. Some years ago, when the Government granted 
a large sum to enable Galway to become the packet station 
for America, the Commissioners would not go to the ex- 
pense of a gangway or a plank to help passengers in landing 
or departing. Indeed, in no part of Ireland is so much 
neglect of municipal duties apparent as in the streets of 
the Citie of the Tribes. The Electric Light Company pro- 
pose to charge 1/. 19s. 6d. per lamp per annum. It is said 
that some of the millowners and shopkeepers will also intro- 
duce the light, and if so, the old town will present a 
stranger appearance than ever. But as the fantastic archi- 
tecture is not to be found in the main thoroughfares it 
must still remain in the gloom, which somehow seems to be 
in keeping with the remains of a departed prosperity. 


Tue house in the Rheingasse, Bonn, in which 
BEETHOVEN was born in 1770, 1s to be purchased by a 
society, and the interior restored to correspond with the 
arrangemént that existed at that time. The principal room 
will be used as a museum, and in it the manuscripts of the 
composer, busts and portraits of BrerHovreN, books and 
writings about him will be collected. It will be remembered 
that a statue of BemrHoven, by H&KarL, of Dresden, 
stands in the open space near the cathedral of Bonn, and 
statuettes from it are known in all lands, It is well for the 
people of Bonn to be grateful for the privilege of having so 
great a genius fora townsman, but very little of BEeTHOVEN’s 
life was spent there. -He was more at home in Vienna. ~* 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF AUSTRIA. 


T might be supposed that the sympathy with Austria 
which is now so general was a token of the dawn of a 
new and more peaceful era. Torty years have not elapsed 
sitice everything Austrian was hateful in this country, and 
all true Britons rejoiced when they heard of the onslaught 
of the brewers’ draymen on Marshal HayNau. The long 
succession of misfortunes which has visited the empire has 
moved strangers to pity, a strong interest is taken in its affairs, 
and we may assume that the first article in the new Ency- 
clopédie which will be read by French architects is the one 
on the architecture of Austria, by Professor H. SEMPER, 
of the University of Innsbruck. At an earlier time it would 
probably have to wait its turn. ‘The reason 1s simple. ‘The 
reports on which untravelled Frenchmen have relied do not 
inspire a reader with a desire to become acquainted with 
the architecture of any part of the wide Austrian lands. 
One esteemed writer, M. Louis Viarvor, described the 
capital as having few edifices that could be called worthy 
of a city where the heir of CHARLEMAGNE presided, The 
imperial palace, he considered, was no more than a con- 
fused mass of constructions of all ages, without style or form 
or ensemble, and so planned that it was impossible for a 
stranger to discover the beginning or the end. With the 
exception of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, the churches were 
said to be wanting in character, grandeur, and ornaments, 
the theatres were worse than those of the small towns of 
Italy, and the houses were. covered with stucco. In spite 
of all that time has accomplished of late years, there is still 
much truth in M, Viarpo1’s description of old Vienna. 

It would be strange, however, if so vast a region could 
be entirely barren in architecture. ‘The interest of it, generally, 
isto be foundin the fact that in respect to architecture Austria 
isa sort of microcosm, or rather a museum, Many un- 
expected things meet together in it ; an Austrian architect 
could learn much about his art without going outside the 
empire, but he might tire himself in exploring byways as 
well as highways before he could discover a building that 
deserves to be taken as an example of native architecture. 
M. SEMPER starts with a declaration of this truth. As 
there are Germans, Slavs, Hungarians and Italians in the 
political union known as Austria, without forming a homo- 
geneous state, in like manner, says M. SEMPER, there is no 
Austrian architecture in a strict sense, and if the art is to 
be taken as an organised expression of the manners and 
civilisation of a people. The buildings exhibit the in- 
fluence of Germans, Italians, and French, while in some 
parts of the Slav districts it is Byzantine. How far the 
reproduction of fereign models could be avoided is a big 
question, and it may also be considered unnecessary to 
discuss whether it is not too late for the introduction of a 
brand new Austrian style. There is, of course, much truth 
in what GorrHe says about nothing being good for a nation 
which does not spring from its own kernel, but if every- 
where imitations were prohibited it would go hard with 
architecture. The world shows kinship by its borrowing 
powers no less than in other ways. 

M. SEMPER classifies Austrian buildings according to 
the following epochs :—Latin - Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and nineteenth century. The style of the first division, he 
explains, was determined by the school of Ravenna, and is 
exemplified in the round churches and basilicas of the 
provinces on the east side of the Adriatic. The round 
churches of St. Donato St. Lorenzo, and St. Domenico in 
Zara are referred to as showing in their details the pure 
Byzantine style, while the cathedrals of Parenzo and Grado 
represent the basilican type. The Parenzo building is 
described as being one of the most interesting relics of 
early Christendom, on account of its arrangement, mosaics, 
and sculpture. ‘The bases and capitals of the columns 
recall St. Vital and St. Martin, Ravenna, whilst the 
geometric incrustations resemble those of St. Sabina, Rome, 
and St. Sophia. The cathedral of Grado is also in part of 
the sixth century j some of the columns belong to an 
earlier time. Neo-Grec dating from the ninth to the twelfth 
century is to be found at Zara and Spalato. But not 
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until the completion of the great work on the Austrian 
Empire which is now in progress can we know all the 
remains of that early period, and the most ardent reformer 
must have respect for the conservatism of the Austrian 
governors, that preserved so many relics which are the 
expiring efforts of Greek genius. 

When the Venetians got hold of Dalmatia and other 
Adriatic provinces, there was necessarily a mixture of the 
Italian style of that time with the local treatment of what 
came from Ravenna. ‘The latter, says M. SEMPER, is 
manifested in the simplicity of the plans, whilst the Italian 
spirit is evident in the detached campaniles, the solid 
masonry of the walls, the general employment of marbles, 
and the decoration of the exteriors by arcading. ‘The 
cathedrals of Zara and Trau are taken as examples in the 
Adriatic provinces. Several Romanesque buildings are to 
be found in the Tyrol. In the cathedral of Trent M. 
SEMPER sees a compromise between German and Lombard 
ideas. The position of the towers and the narrow naves 
recall the German style, whilst the ornament and mouldings 
are Lombardic. The church of Innichen is another example 
of the kind, and Lombardy is, moreover, recalled by the porch 
or vestibule with its columns resting on lions. In most of 
these churches there are three longitudinal divisions, but some 
which are square or oblong have only the tripartite division 
in the apses. About the doors of the chapel of the Chateau- 
Tyrol at Méran there is much remarkable sculpture, which 
M. Semper describes as Lombard, and related to Longobardic 
work. But the interlaced ornament, the centaurs and 
other fabulous beasts, have also a surprising resemblance to 
what is found on some Irish churches. ‘The carvers were 
evidently men who desired to excite fear in the minds 
of the onlookers. Another influence came from Saxony, 
and is displayed in the coupling of columns and a rhythmical 
change of their forms. M. Semper points to the cathedral 
of Gurk in Carinthia'as a fine example of the Saxon type. 
Columns are largely used, and in the crypt there are one 
hundred of them in marble, producing an effect that is said 
to be absolument magigue. 

Bohemia, which was not Christianised until the tenth 
century, and for a time possessed only timber churches, does 
not contain many examples of Romanesque architecture. 
Those which exist are evidently derived from German and 
French models. In one of the most ancient—the church 
of the convent of Heidschen at Prague, built in 1142 by 
the German architect WERNHER—the three apses are of 
South Germany, the columnar arrangement is Saxon, whilst 
the triforium is Vrench, It is only in the conventual 
churches that any architecture exists. ‘The Romanesque 
parish churches which still remain in Bohemia are so rudely 
executed, and have so little that is artistic about them, as to 
be not worth describing in detail. 

The Cistercians had much to do with the introduction of 
French elements into Austrian buildings. ‘Their church at 
Lilienfeld, erected between 1202 and 1220, is a fine build- 
ing, with round arched windows. ‘There is a nave and two 
aisles, with short transepts, and a deep polygonal choir, In 
the cloister are 400 columns of red marble. Another fine 
cloister is at Heiligenkreuz, and a third is at Klosterneu- 
burg, 

In Hungary the Romanesque approaches Transitional, 
a rare phenomenon in Austria ; but the arrangement is more 
simple than in the Western provinces. The usual type is a 
nave and two aisles, three apses, and a porch between two 
towers. ‘The decorative sculpture is generally of extreme 
richness, especially on the doorways, St. Jak being one of 
the most remarkable examples of the kind in Europe. 

The pointed arch was late in its appearance in Austria, 
for Komanesque continued until the thirteenth century. 
Generally the change was effected without any transition, 
and in many places Gothic and Romanesque are placed 
side by side as if one was the direct successor of the other. 
Bohemia, which is not remarkable for its Romanesque, at 
one time was the foremost part of Austria for Gothic, 
partly owing to the patronage of the art by the native 
princes, and partly in consequence of the immigration of 
German craftsmen, who made a new home in the villages. 
King JoHN employed a French architect—WILLIAM of 
Avignon—to build the convent of Randnitz, and Marrutras 
of Arras was employed between 1344 and 1352 on the 
cathedral of Prague. A Swabian of the school of Cologne, 
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PETER ARLER, was the successor of the latter. M. Semper 
states that the numerous churches constructed during the 
fourteenth century in Bohemia bear the imprint of Prermr 
ARLER’s school. Even in the most simple among them 
surety and boldness, with a predilection for lightness and 
elegance are found, but the followers of the master indulged 
in more caprices than he would sanction. ‘The Brothers 
JUNKHER, of Prague, were among the pupils of PETER 
ARLER, and for twelve years they were engaged on the 
cathedral of Strasburg. The progress of architecture was 
suddenly impeded at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
by the insurrection of the Hussites. ‘Their blind leader, 
ZiskA, could not appreciate art; and the destruction of a 
building and its contents caused him no pangs. It was no 
easy task to restore what the fanatics had injured. Some 
of the churches had to be altered to suit the new mode of 
worship ; but the absence of native architects who were 
skilful was a drawback. It is suggestive when we find that 
M. SEMPER does not give any sketch of the buildings 
which were erected by the reformers or adapted by them. 

The grandest of the Gothic buildings in Austria is, it is 
needless to say, the cathedral of St. Stephen, in Vienna. 
It is commonly supposed that the small towers near the 
Riesenthor and the adjoining wall belong to the earlier 
church ; but M. Semper says there is no trace visible of 
the twelfth-century church, and the towers and door are 
therefore of the thirteenth century. Originally it was 
proposed to construct the building on a Romanesque plan, 
but the fires of 1258 and 1276 led to modifications, especi- 
ally in the addition of transepts) M. SEMPER is not so 
carried away by enthusiasm as to ignore the defects of the 
building. It wants harmony. The various architects have 
worked without much regard for the building as a whole. 
The great tower, owing to the want of a sub-basement,. has 
more of the appearance of an obelisk ; the roof is too high 
when seen from without, and yet, owing to the manner of 
lighting, it does not seem lofty when seen from within. 

Architectural lodges or schools seem to have been an 
institution in Austria, There was one in Vienna, another 
in Neustadt. Prague had its lodges also. In each case 
there was authority exercised, and probably extravagances 
were repressed, but creative power was not to be imparted 
by organisations of the kind. It would take us long to 
follow M. SremprR through all the varieties of the Gothic 
style in Austria, and which he analyses with rare sagacity. 
One part, at least, of the essay will have novelty for the 
majority of readers, that is, where he describes the timber 
churches of Bohemia, Silesia, Galicia, and Hungary. ‘The 
structures have more or less analogy with those of Russia 
and Scandinavia. ‘There are two main types with many 
local variations. One suggests Romanesque or Byzantine 
ideas, the other is more or less Gothic. The churches for 
worshipping according to the Latin rite have only a nave, 
but those for Greeks have separate divisions for men and 
women, the men being placed nearer the altar, or prostasis. 
In most of the wooden churches importance is given to the 
belfry, which rises to a good height, as if to form a land- 
mark, 

It might be assumed that with the timber buildings 
there would be a chance for originality, but that quality is 
somehow kept under in Austria. When we come to the 
period of the Renaissance we find a similar satisfaction with 
established forms. M. Srmprr admits that the style did 
not obtain in Austria a development equal to that of Ger- 
many. The Renaissance buildings which are of any account 
were designed by Italian masters, but it was only in places 
like Trent that the style became dominant. M. Semrrr 
ascribes the poverty of the Austrian Renaissance in a great 
measure to the religious struggles of the sixteenth century. 
The people were too engrossed in them to care much about 
important buildings. When the reformers had so far suc- 
ceeded as to commence to lay the foundations of a new 
state of things they were not allowed to proceed far, as a 
reaction took place in favour of the old order, ‘Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century there was a passion for 
new churches, and the baroque manner was considered to 
be most in keeping with orthodoxy. The lines of archi- 
tecture were no more than a framing for exuberant decora- 
tion and gilding. Carvers and sculptors were allowed 
to do as they desired, and the only restraining force was 
one of finance. The style was not confined to the churches: 


it is seen also in the palaces of the nobles, and it served to aid 
an ostentatious heraldry in supporting the claims for respect 
which rested on antiquity rather than merit. In the 
eighteenth century, Italian extravagances were succeeded 
by those of Frenchmen. It is not surprising that a period 
should follow which, as M. SEMPER says, was marked by 
extreme aridity, and that bureaucrats were able to create a 
sort of architecture which was entirely independent of art. 
The agent in that sort of work was Professor SPRINGER. 

About fifty years ago the spirit of romanticism, which was 
expiring in other countries, obtained new life in Austria, 
but it did not lead, as elsewhere, to enthusiasm for any one 
form of architecture. There was a desire to be emanci- 
pated from the banalities of official architecture, and Gothic, 
Byzantine, Greek, Moorish, or Roman was welcome so long 
as it was not approved by an Austrian department. 
ROSSNER, SICHLER, MULLER, FORSTER, HANSEN, SCHIN- 
KEL, and others, distinguished themselves in the struggle. 

The demolition of the interior enceinte, and the 
application of the money received for the ground to 
public buildings, opened a new era for architecture. 
In 1859 a programme was approved which led to the 
erection of the Academy of Fine Arts, the University, 
the Parliament House, the Imperial Theatre, the 
Law Courts, the Bourse, and other public buildings. 
The example set by Vienna was imitated elsewhere. 
M. Semper divides the latest period into two divisions : 
the first came to an end in 1873, and the second has not 
yet ended. In the first part there was great activity shown 
in the erection of private buildings and the creation of new 
quarters in the capital, as well as large public works ; while, 
since 1873, Vienna was enriched by the noble examples of 
architecture Whieh raised it to a city of the first rank. If 
the plan of the late Gorrrrizp Semper had been carried 
out in its entirety, one part of the city would have 
presented an unique architectural effect. Considering the 
defeats which Austria has sustained, and its financial posi- 
tion, the improvements which have transformed so many 
parts of Vienna become still more remarkable ; and it is 
satisfactory to find that works which involved so much 
denial should be more satisfactory as works of architecture 
than those which arose when Austria was the first Power on 
the Continent. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


MEETING of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 

Society was held on Monday, when Miss Garrett read a 

paper on “ Interior House Decoration.” Mr. H, Perkin, the 
president, was chairman. 

Miss Garrett remarked that in the system of philosophy 
which was named after the Swedish seer Swedenborg, great 
stress was laid upon what he called the doctrine of corre- 
spondences, by which, as we understood, was meant a deep 
and lofty symbolism which underlies all that we see and know. 
We were all familiar with this correspondence of outward 
things with inward life; and we, as it were, unconsciously 
acknowledged it continually in our acts and thoughts of daily 
life. In her address she proposed to let this doctrine of 
correspondences throw what light it could upon our work of 
house decoration, and she would try to draw a parallel between 
the interior of a house and a noble character. By so doing wé 
might arrive by afresh route at some conclusion as to what 
was good or bad in decoration, and we might also see new 
reasons why we should feel one method to be good and the 
other to be bad. That the interior of a house always did show 
to some extent the character of the artist who designed it, as 
well as of the person who lived in it, would not be denied, 
and therefore the comparison which she proposed to make 
need not be so far-fetched as it might at first appear. 
There were in the composition of any noble character, 
of man or woman, seven essentials, which might be called 
the seven lamps of character, and each of these had its 
parallel in our art of house decoration, and upon each she 
would say a few words, In character, first and foremost 
there was purity, which in our houses we call cleanliness ; 
secondly, there was dignity, which in decoration was breadth or 
repose ; third, simplicity, the quality which in our work would 
check all striving after effect, and all affectation ; fourth, truth- 
fulness, with its fellow, imagination ; fifth, humour, in decora- 
tion that playfulness and fancy, the lack of which was so much 
felt in modern work; sixth, buoyancy and brightness, charac- 
teristics which in decoration would apply chiefly to colour ; and 
seventh, cultivation, the amalgam which welded all these 
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qualities together and made them into a perfect whole. A cha- 
racter in which these seven qualities were well developed, every 
one would admit to be a very noble one, and a house in whose 
construction and decoration they were conspicuous would have 
all the makings of a beautiful house. With them great things 
were possible; without them nothing really good could be 
attained. Proceeding to touch on the first point, Miss Garrett 
said that in all large towns the absolute necessity for constant 
cleaning should never be lost sight of by the decorator, and his 
advice to customers should always be in favour of work that 
was either easily cleaned or easily renewed. It was that which 
made her strongly advocate the use of decorative woodwork 
where it could be afforded, rather than costly mural decoration. 
The woodwork became part of the fixtures of the room, and 
could either be repainted or cleaned at a comparatively small 
cost ; whereas the elaborately painted wall or ceiling, when it 
was really dirty, was ruined, and it was often allowed to remain 
long after it was an absolute eyesore, because the owner remem- 
bered how much it cost, and was unwilling to incur the like 
again. The necessity of making cleanliness our first and prin- 
cipal object applied not only to the decoration of the wall, but 
to the draperies of the windows and the covering of the floors. 
It would really seem, in some cases, as if the one object 
of the decorator was to provide dust-traps wherewith to 
poison his customers and their children, The heavy meaning- 
less draperies hung in festoons round glasses and pictures 
were simply nothing but dust-traps. 
neither useful nor beautiful. The second characteristic was 
dignity——breadth or repose. The singular beauty and grace 
which this quality gave to a character would be at once felt and 
acknowledged by every one. Dignity must be the natural 
outcome of the motives and mainspring of life—the conscious- 
ness of the sacredness of all life, including one’s own, and of the 
honour that work and service conferred upon the worker. If 
we should always assent to this doctrine as we should, we 
would never have ignoble or mean thoughts about ourselves, 
And so in decorative work, by constantly keeping in view the 
highest aims of our work a stop was at once put to all over- 
charged and frivolous ornament, or so-called ornament ; for, 
indeed, three-fourths of what was intended to ornament our 
rooms simply disfigured them. As a rule, where too much 
ornament was used, it was not good of its kind. It was cheap, 
machine-made monstrosity, and being cheap, it was used with a 
lavish hand, and the effect of it was garish, restless, absolutely 
unsatisfactory. Another very important point in decoration 
which seemed to belong to this quality of breadth or repose was 
proportion, It was too often forgotten in our modern houses, 
and yet without it the most careful work would lose its value. 
Symmetry was a useful servant that the decorator who wished 
his work to have dignity in it should never lose sight of ; but 
like so many useful servants, symmetry was not a good master, 
and he very soon drove those who followed him slavishly into 
absurdity, The third essential characteristic of good work was 
simplicity, by which she did not mean roughness or uncouthness 
either of design or of workmanship ; but she meant the avoidance 
of all affectation. The absence of this characteristic in house de- 
coration and furniture had been lamentably conspicuous of late 
years, and had led many into absurdities. And in this again the 
decorator must have the courage of his opinions, and must 
quietly but firmly lead his customers away from affectation and 
vagary, and towards simplicity and true beauty. Having learnt 
to love simplicity, we saw more clearly than ever the beauty of 
truthfulness, with its spiritual sister, imagination. It might 
seem strange to bracket these two together, but in all great 
work it would be found that they did go together, one enhanced 
and spiritualised the other. In decoration there must be truth 
in their construction, but it should show imagination and in- 
ventiveness. Let them honestly take some blame to themselves 
in this matter, and admit that it was their want of inventiveness 
and their want of truthfulness that had led the public astray ; 
and that it must be their part for the future to guide them into 
higher and better paths. ‘The next characteristic was humour. 
In modern house decorative work it must be admitted that it 
was very seldom we saw any trace of humour. The work was 
either frivolous or grandiose. But in the old work how con- 
stantly one was cheered by the humour of the workman! We 
took things more seriously, and we were afraid of being taken 
for fools or for ignorant people, who did not know how such 
and such a thing ought to be overcome. ‘The sixth quality was 
buoyancy or brightness. Pure, bright colour had charms at all 
times and in all places, but in our grey and too often cheer- 
less climate, and in our smoke-poisoned towns, it was 
beyond all things important that the decorations of our 
houses should be of bright, pure colour, and yet with 
a curious perversity we painted our rooms with dark and 
dirty colours, and we too often dressed ourselves to 
match, Finally, we came to cultivation—that mystic seventh 
number which was to weld all these other qualities together, 
and to make of them one perfect whole. By cultivation we meant 
a knowledge of and a sympathy with the best thoughts of the 
best people, but a kind of moral digestion must go on in us 
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before these best thoughts of the best people could nourish and 
sustain our own lives. And so it was in our work. We must 
have, it was true, an acquaintance with, and a love of, the 
works of the great masters of form and colour ; but with all 
that, we should never forget that we could, if we would, be 
humble students at the same school in which they studied so 
diligently—the school of Nature. 

Professor Bodington, in moving a vote of thanks to Miss 
Garrett, said that the great problem seemed to him to be how 
in an age of mechanical work to prevent our house decoration 
becoming mechanised; how, in an age of competition, to 
prevent it being subjected to the worst side of competition ; 
and how, in a democratic age, to prevent it being vulgarised. 
And that seemed to him to lie largely in one phrase that Miss 
Garrett used—the devotion of the decorator to his work. 
What they had to do was to secure that their homes should be 
decorated by true artists, and to take the work out of the hands 
of men who looked upon it as a mere commercial transaction. 
Mr. Corson, in seconding the resolution, said he agreed with 
the principles which Miss Garrett had enunciated. Mr. Thorp 
supported the resolution, which was adopted, and acknowledged 
by Miss Garrett. 


A SCOTTISH BROCH. 


BOUT four months ago, says a correspondent of the 
Scotsuian, the discovery of a broch on one of the 
heights overlooking Gala Water was announced. Since then 
the interior of the old ruin has been cleared out, and a 
partial examination has been made of its surroundings, we 
regret to say, without any tool or article of human handiwork 
having been found belonging to the rearers of brochs—whoever 
they were. 

When the broch was discovered it presented to the 
inexperienced eye only a low flattened mound of loose stones 
capping the apex of a peaked height 1,020 feet above sea 
level, precipitous on the south-west, and declining on the north- 
east by a gradient of about 5 degrees from the horizontal 
towards the hill stream called Halkburn. But the north-east 
margin of the pile consisted of large stones plainly disposed 
in a circular position, suggesting building. A cursory examina- 
tion showed that the ruin was the base of a wall 13} feet in 
thickness, of uncemented, undressed stone, enclosing a circular 
space 32 feet in diameter. This, as was stated, was enough 
to prove that the ruin belonged to the architectural 
type well known in the north and north-west of Scotland as 
brochs. ‘The first step in exploration was to clear out to the 
floor the interior space enclosed by the wall. It consisted of 
stones and black earth, and it was meant to pass all the earth 
through a riddle, so that any needle or pin of bone it might 
contain would not escape observation. The earth, however, 
was found to be too humid to pass through the riddle, There 
is no reason for holding that this made any difference as to the 
result, for the men were so careful in removing the dédris that 
every fragment of bone was easily distinguished and laid aside. 
When the interior had been cleared out to what was considered 
the level of the original floor, it was seen that the floor con- 
sisted of fine clay that had been hardened by fire after being 
laid down. Its colour, a bright red, approaching pink ; its 
hard, compact texture, portions of it less decomposed by 
weathering than the mass, being scarcely distinguishable from 
recently made brick, were held to prove that the clay had been 
baked by fire. The undersides of portions of it were plainly 
marked by longitudinal grooves and variously shaped depres- 
sions, such as soft clay would take if pressed down on a rough 
stony bed. No lines could be seen on the upper surface to 
suggest a paving of previously burned brick. The substance 
used had been pure and very fine clay, without any admixture 
of sand. The flooring on the south-west side for a distance of 
4 yards in length by 1 yard in width was pavement of flat, 
irregularly shaped stones. ‘These were lifted, and found to cover 
loose stones that ,had evidently been used to fill a natural 
hollow in the rocky site on which the broch had _ been 
reared. At many places the floor was strewn with black dust 
and pieces of wood charcoal, the larger fragments about 
I-inch cubes. The investing wall, wherever examined, was 
found to be laid on rock zz s¢¢w. The next step was to dig up 
and to remove the flooring, and this done it was found to 
cover, to an approximate level, the outcropping margins of the 
Llandoveny grits dipping at a high angle, and striking north- 
easterly across the site of the broch. So far, no distinctive 
relic of the broch age was found. Not a fragment of a broken 
quern, or stone vessel, or bone implement was disinterred. 
Several teeth of horses, fragments of the skeletons of sheep, 
rabbits, and of smaller animals, probably mice and birds, were 
picked up, all of which might have been placed there after the 
work was a ruin. The teeth of the horses invited some con- 
sideration, as modern conditions are against their existence on 
a lonely hill top ; but it was once part of the forest grazings of 
the Melrose monks, who kept herds of wild horses, and the 
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wolves of that period may have dragged into the ruin of the 
broch portions of such game on which they preyed. Only one 
specimen of bone found was faintly suggestive of the broch- 
men. It is 3 inches in length by 2 inches in width, thin, and 
very much decayed. The cells are so large as to be suggestive 
of the osseous structure of the cetacea, and it is known that the 
builders of the northern brochs made some of their tools out 
of the large bones of the whale; but the fragment under con- 
sideration is not in the least tool-like, and it is safest to draw 
no inference from its cellural character. Fragments of three 
earthenware vessels were found above the level of the original 
floor. All have been shaped on the potter’s wheel, and hard 
baked. The diameter of the largest of the three must have 
been about a couple of feet, and portions are almost 1 inch in 
thickness. One of the vessels has been so hardly baked that 
it rings like metal when struck. 

When the interior of the work had been fully cleared out, 
it was found that the investing wall was 13} feet in thickness, 
from 12 to 18 inches in height, without any trace of cement, and 
on the exterior margin having a foundation of large boulders. 
The inner margin is in places founded with large stones, but in 
other portions of slabs that a child might handle. Among the 
ruins the two largest blocks now visible are 7 feet and a few 
inches in length by over 2 feet in width, the one being about 
12 inches in thickness, and the other about 24 inches. From 
this maximum blocks of all sizes down to mere splinters have 
been used in the structure. The diameter of the open space 
within the wall does not vary more than 6 inches—the average 
of four cross measurements being 31 feet 9 inches. Most of 
the larger stones are boulders that have been shorn of their 
angles by travelling, but some of them are so angular as to 
suggest that they have been torn from the beds on which the 
broch stands. The entrance to the broch was easily enough 
determined, and is on the north-east side, which, as already 
said, is a gentle slope. At one side of the passage half of the 
original foundation has been preserved ; at the other side, only 
one of the foundation-stones—so far as can be reasonably 
judged—remains. Measured thus, the width of the passage at 
the inner end has been 4 feet 8 inches, in harmony with 
entrances to some of the northern brochs, as described by Mr. 
Craig, jun., Edinburgh. The outer half of the passage is 
entirely ruinous, and its original character cannot now be deter- 
mined. Aware of the fact that the best “ finds” of broch relics 
were got in ash deposits, a cursory search for one or more of 
these was made near the Bow broch, but without success.. The 
surface is natural grass, and on both sides the peak is so freely 
exposed to blasts from the south-west that no ashes could rest 
on their surface. But on both sides, and also in front of the 
broch, traces of ash-heaps were sought for by picking into the 
grass over low knolls, but no charcoal was seen. 

It was intended to clear the exterior of the wall all round, 
but the non-discovery of anything of the slightest value was so 
disheartening that this was not carried out. The broch has 
occupied nearly all the apex of the peak; but on the slope on 
the north-east side, where the entrance is, are what seem to be 
artificial flats of approximately circular form, defined by the 
foundations of stone dykes. One such leaves one side of the 
work and runs down the slope about 150 yards, to where it has 
been cut off by cultivation. This wall must have been at least 
3 feet in thickness, and is plainly connected with the broch. That 
the building was a broch, as defined by Scottish archeologists, 
there is no room to doubt or question, and it is one of the only 
two at present known south of the Forth. Probably there are 
between the Forth and the Cheviots many mounds which, if 
examined, might turn out works of the same type. Had this 
Bow “Castle” been in a moist valley its grey weather-bleached 
stones would long ago have been buried under rank grass or 
waving bracken, and pilgrims in Borderland might examine 
stony mounds for traces of these old and interesting buildings. 


THE PYRAMID OF AMENEMHAT III. 


N account was recently given of Mr. Petrie’s success in 
cutting an entrance into the sepulchral chamber of 
Amenemhat III. in the Hawaia Pyramid. ‘That chamber, it 
will be remembered, contained two empty sarcophagi. A 
fragment of wrought alabaster inscribed with the throne-name 
of Amenemhat III. had also been found, thus confirming a 
foregone conclusion, and identify ing the founder of the pyramid 
with the builder of the neighbouring labyrinth. Since then, 
according to a correspondent of the 77mes, Mr. Petrie has 
systematically searched every accessible part of the structure, 
turned every fallen block, and cleared the drifted sand, mud, 
and débri's of ages from such of the passages as are above the 
water level. The pyramid has thus been made to give up its 
last secrets, and these, if not startling, are historically and 
archeologically interesting. ; 
The mystery of the smaller sarcophagus is solved. It was 
clearly an after-thought, having been contrived, by the mere 
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addition of head and foot pieces, between the side of the large 
sarcophagus and the wall of the chamber. Mr. Petrie at first 
conjectured that it was made for the King’s son and successor, 
Amenemhat IV., or possibly for the King’s daughter, 
Sebaknefru, who succeeded her brother Amenemhat IV., and 
ended the twelfth dynasty. It now proves to have been made 
for another daughter, Princess Ptahnefru, who probably died 
about the same time as her father, or, at all events, previous to 
the closing of his pyramid. This princess is new to history ; 
her name, Ptahnefru, or ‘the perfections of Ptah,” being com- 
posed on the same lines as that of her surviving sister, 
Sebaknefru, or “the perfections of Sebak.” A large alabaster 
vessel, 18 inches in length, curiously carved in the shape of 
half a trussed duck, and engraved with a hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion signifying “the royal daughter Ptahnefru,” was found in 
one of the passages a day or two after the opening of the 
pyramid, and with it three similar vessels, smaller and quite 
plain. Two days later, as the work of clearance went on,a 
superb alabaster table of offerings, surrounded by the broken 
fragments of nine more alabaster duck-vases, was unearthed 
from beneath the rubbish in a kind of ante-room adjoining the 
sepulchral chamber. This beautiful work of ancient art is 
described by Mr. Petrie as “a rectangular block measuring 
263 inches in length by 17 in breadth, and 9 in thickness.” It 
is bordered all round by a funerary invocation of the ordinary 
type, praying for oblations of food and drink for the “ Ka” cf 
the royal daughter Ptahnefru, the enclosed surface being 
carved in low relief with r10 representations of miniature 
vases, bowls, cups, plates, loaves, cakes, birds, fruits, and the 
like. Each object has its name engraved beside or above it, 
thus giving a list of between seventy and eighty varieties of 
wines, poultry, cakes, &c., and placing us in possession of the 
complete menu of a royal funerary feast cca BC. 2800. Oddly 
enough, the ducks, geese, and other birds shown in this inter- 
esting list are represented without legs, probably for economy 
of space. Mr. Petrie says :—‘‘ There is a flake off one corner 
of the block, but it is otherwise as perfect as the day when it 
was first engraved. It is a lovely monument, new in its details, 
and new as to the princess whom it commemorates. It also 
shows that Ptahnefru must have been the daughter of 
Amenemhat III. and sister of Sebaknefru. We had a hard 
job to get it out of the pyramid, as it weighed 400 lbs, and had 
to be hauled up all sorts of slopes and holes and twisted round 
all sorts of corners. Being alabaster, not a rub or a knock 
could be allowed upon it.” 

_ The mummies of the Great Pharaoh and his daughter were 
burnt to ashes by the original spoilers of the pyramid, who 
shall say how many centuries ago? Mr. Petrie carefully 
cleared out the two sarcophagi with his own hands (both 
being under water), and found at the bottom of each nothing 
but a deposit of charcoal mixed with grains of quartz, and a 
quantity of scales of mica. The charcoal showed that the 
wooden mummy-cases and their occupants had been burnt ; 
but the quartz grains and mica scales puzzled him sorely. 
The discovery of a fine lapis-lazuli inlay, carved in the form of 
a false beard of the kind represented on the chins of gods and 
Pharaohs, explained the mystery a day or two later. It 
showed that the destroyed mummy-cases had been decorated 
with mosaic ornamentation in fine stones, which, when calcined, 
would have produced precisely the residuum found in the 
charcoal. The scattered fragments of some six or eight 
alabaster bowls and vases were also recovered from the 
rubbish on the flooded floor of the sepulchral chamber. These 
represent the funerary vessels of the Great Pharaoh himself, 
whose throne-name was found on a fragment fished out of the 
water when the chamber was first opened. The newly dis- 
covered pieces are mostly inscribed; and as they are 
apparently mendable their legends may once more be read, 
and will possibly be of historical interest. These fragments, 
together with an extraordinary number of broken amphora 
of Roman date, complete the brief list of objects discovered 
inside this pyramid, which it has cost the explorer so much time 
and labour to open. 

The sepulchral chamber of Amenemhat III. proves to have 
had no door and no entrance. The large sarcophagus must 
have been placed in position, and the smaller one constructed, 
before the whole of the roofing slabs were laid on, the exit 
having been closed when the funerary rites were ended by 
dropping the last slab into its place. As these slabs weigh from 
40 to 50 tons each, the security of the dead might well be 
deemed eternal. The presence of the Roman amphorze shows, 
however, that the passage from the Jabyrinth was open in the 
time of the Czesars ; and it is possible that the pyramid. may 
have remained inviolate up to that period. How many cen- 
turies may have elapsed between the raid of the last plunderer 
and the systematic siege carried on by Mr. Petrie is beyond the 
reach of conjecture ; but it may safely be predicted that the 
last resting-place of the Labyrinth-Pharaoh is not likely to be 
invaded by many future travellers. Its last treasures being 
removed, the spoiler will no longer be tempted. Its problem 
being solved, it offers no enterprise to the man of science, 
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Neither will it long remain accessible to the mere tourist. The 
passage from the labyrinth will soon be choked again, ang its 
place will be forgotten ; and Mr. Petrie’s tunnel, which was 
never very safe, and is now very dangerous, will shortly cave in, 
if it has not done so already. j , 
In the meanwhile Mr. Petrie, whose appetite for pyramids 
seems to grow by what it feeds upon, has removed to Illahan, 
there to attack another of these stupendous royal sepulchres, 
which, according to old tradition and modern report, has never 
yet been opened. 


TESSERA. 


Science as an Aid in Art. 


J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 

| ANY will agree that science is aided by art who deny 
| that art is aided by science to the same extent. Indeed, 
some are prepared to urge that one who proposes to devote 
himself to art can derive no possible benefit from the study of 
science. Let us inquire into this a little. If we wish to excel 
in the art of figure-painting we must know anatomy, a most 
important branch of science, and,.as a matter of fact, many 
artists study anatomy as minutely as many surgeons do, and in 
the old days, when the artist and the poet were more saturated 
with the knowledge of the time than they are now, we find the 
great Leonardo at once professor of anatomy and founder of a 
school of painting as yet unsurpassed. If we pass from the 
figure to ornamental design, or if we wish to show objects in 
perspective, is not every line, whether straight or curved, 
dominated by an appeal to geometry? Again, suppose we 
take landscape. Here we meet with phenomena of colour as 
much regulated by law as are the phenomena of form, and an 
anatomy of colour is fast being formulated which to the artist 
of the future will be as precious as the anatomy of form has 
been in the past, and will ever continue to be. Let us take, for 
instance, an artist who wishes to paint a sunset, one of the most 
magnificent sights which it is given to man to witness. 
sky is covered with clouds here and there, and not only do the 
colours of the clouds vary, almost from moment to moment, 
but in all cases they present the strongest contrast to the colour 
of the skyitself. The artist is bewildered, and finds each effect 
that he would seize to be so transient that at last he gives up in 
despair the attempt to note down the various tints. But the 
possession of a knowledge of the part played by the lower 
strata of our atmosphere in absorbing now one and now 
another of the components of the light of the setting sun, would 
change this despair into a joy almost beyond expression. For 
the bewildering changes of colour are then discovered to be 
bound together by a law as beautiful as the effects themselves. 
There is another point of view. One is frequently pained in 
seeing in an otherwise noble work of art, evidences that the artist 
was crassly ignorant of the phenomena he attempted to repre- 
sent, and in his attempts to transcend nature had only suc- 
ceeded in caricaturing her, painting, for example, a rainbow in 
perspective, or a moon with its dark side turned towards the 
setting sun. Yet these are almost trifles, and, in fact, here we 
have the excuse of the ignorant artist-—now, I am thankful to say, 
the representative of a class that is fast disappearing—tfor his 
defence is, that he has nothing to do with such small matters, 
and that accuracy of this kind may quite properly be sacrificed 
to secure the balance of his picture. 


Effects of Brightness and Darkness on Colour. 
(G5 1k, IDSVibe Nera, 


There are degrees of brightness which destroy colour as 
well as degrees of darkness. In general, colour resides in a 
mitigated light, but a very little observation shows us that 
different colours require different degrees of light to display 
them. Leonardo da Vinci frequently inculcates the general 
principle above alluded to, but he as frequently qualifies it, for 
he not only remarks that the highest light may be comparative 
privation of colour, but observes, with great truth, that some 
hues are best displayed in their fully-illumined parts, some in 
their reflections, and some in their half-lights ; and again, that 
every colour is most beautiful when lit by reflections from its 
own surface, or from a hue similar to its own. The Venetians 
went further than Leonardo in this view and practice, and he 
seems to allude to them when he criticises certain painters, 
who, in aiming at clearness and fulness of colour, neglected 
what, in his eyes, was of superior importance, namely, grada- 
tion and force of chiaro-oscuro. That increase of colour supposes 
increase of darkness, as so often stated by Goethe, may be 
granted without difficulty. ‘To what extent, on the other hand, 
increase of darkness, or rather diminution of light, is accom- 
panied by increase of colour, is a question which has been 
variously answered by various schools. Examples of the total 
negation of the principle are not wanting, nor are they confined 
to the infancy of the art. Instances, again, of the opposite 
tendency are frequent in Venetian and early Flemish pictures, 


resembling the augmenting richness of gems, or of stained- 
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glass. Indeed, it is not impossible that the increase of colour 
in shade, which is so remarkable in the pictures alluded to, 
may have been originally suggested by the rich and fascinating 
effect of stained-glass ; and the Venetians, in this as in many 
other respects, may have improved on a hint borrowed from 
the early German painters, many of whom painted on glass. 
At all events, the principle of still increasing in colour in certain 
hues seems to have been adopted in Flanders and in Venice at 
an early period ; while Giorgione, in carrying the style to the 
most daring extent, still recommended it by corresponding 
grandeur of treatment in other respects. The same general 
tendency, except that the technical methods are less transparent, 
is, however, very striking in some of the painters of the school 
of Umbria, the instructors or early companions of Raphael. 
The influence of these examples, as well as of Fra Barto- 
lommeo, in Florence, is distinctly to be traced in the works of 
the great artist just named, but neither is so marked as the 
effect of his emulation of a Venetian painter at a later period. 
The glowing colour, sometimes bordering on exaggeration, 
which Raphael adopted in Rome, is undoubtedly to be attri- 
buted to the rivalry of Sebastian del Piombo. ‘This painter, 
the best of Giorgione’s imitators, arrived in Rome, invited by 
Agostini Chigi, in 1511, and the most powerful of Raphael’s 
frescoes, the /e//odorus and Mass of Bolsena, as well as some 
portraits in the same style, were painted in the two following 
years. In the hands of some of Raphael’s scholars, again, this 
extreme warmth was occasionally carried to excess, particularly 
by Pierino del Vaga, with whom it often degenerated into 
redness. The representative of the glowing manner in Florence 
was Fra Bartolommeo, and in the same quality, considered 


abstractedly, some painters of the school of Ferrara were second 
to none, 


Earthquake-Proof Houses, 


J. MILNE, 


As foundations for a building there are two types. In one, 
which is the European method of building, the structure is 
firmly attached to the ground by beds of concrete, brick and 
stone. In the other, which is illustrated in the Japanese 
system of building, the structure rests loosely on the upper 
surface of stones or boulders. As an indication of the relative 
value of these two forms of building, it may be mentioned that 
in Yokohama, in 1880, many of the European buildings were 
more or less shattered, whilst in the Japanese portion of the 
town there was no evidence of disturbance. The houses, like 
the foundations, are also of two types. In the European house 
built to withstand earthquakes, of which there are examples in 
Tokio and San Francisco, and for which in America patents 
have been granted, we have a building of brick and cement 
bound together with hoop iron and numerous tie rods. A 
building like this, which from time to time is jerked backwards 
and forwards by the moving earth, to which it is secured by 
the firmest of foundations, is expected to resist the suddenly 
applied and varying stresses to which it is exposed by the 
strength of its parts. This type of structure may be compared 
to a steel box, and if its construction involves any principle, 
we should call it that of strength opposing strength. Some of 
the buildings in Caraccas, which are low, slightly pyramidal, 
have flat roofs, and which are bound along their faces with 
iron, belong to this order. These so-called earthquake-proof 
buildings, with the exception of their chimneys, have certainly 
satisfactorily withstood small earthquakes in Japan. As to how 
they would withstand a disturbance like that at Casamicciola 
is yet problematical. Unfortunately these structures are very 
expensive. The second type of building may be compared to 
a wicker basket. This is cértainly as difficult to shake 
asunder as the steel box type, and at the same time is not so 
expensive. The Japanese house belongs to this type. It is 
largely used on the west coast of South America; and in 
Manila, since the disaster of 1880, it has rapidly been replacing 
the heavy stone form of structure. Briefly, it is a frame house 
with a light roof of shingle, felt, or iron. As put up in Japan, 
its stability chiefly appears to depend on the fact that it is not 
firmly attached to the earth on which it rests, and that its 
numerous joints admit of considerable yielding. The con- 
sequence is that, whilst the ground is rapidly moving backwards 
and forwards, the main portions of the building, by their inertia _ 
and the viscous yielding of their joints, remain comparatively at 
rest. A house that my experience suggests as being aseismic, 
and at the same time cheap, would be a low-frame building, 
with iron roof and chimneys supported by a number of slightly 
concave surfaces resting on segments of stone or metal spheres, 
these latter being in connection with the ground. Earthquake 
lamps, which are extinguished on being overturned, would lessen 
the risk of fire, while strong tables and bedsteads would form a 
refuge in case of sudden disturbances. In earthquake towns 
the streets ought to be wide, and open spaces should be left, so 
that the inhabitants might readily find a refuge from falling 
buildings. Brick chimneys running through a wooden building, 
unless they have considerable play and are free from the various 
portions of the building, are exceedingly dangerous, In con- 
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sequence of the vibrational period of the house not coinciding 
with that of the chimney, the former by its sudden contact with 
the latter when in an opposite phase of motion almost invariably 
causes an overthrow. In 1880 nearly every chimney in the 
foreign settlement in Yokohama was overthrown in this manner, 
and the first alarm inside the houses was created by a shower 
of bricks falling on beds and tables. Since this occurrence the 
chimneys in Yokohama have had more or less play given to 
them where they pass through the roofs. Chimneys with heavy 
tops, like heavy roofs, must be avoided. Another point requir- 
ing attention is the pitch of a roof. If this is too great, tiles or 
slates will be readily shot off. Archways over openings should 
curve into their abutments, otherwise, if they meet them at an 
angle, fractures are likely to be produced. If for architectural 
reasons, Or as a precaution against fire, it is necessary to have 
buildings which are substantial, their upper portions ought to 
be as light as is consistent with the requisite strength. Hollow 
bricks, light tiles, with papier-maché for internal decorations, 
have been recommended as materials suitable for superstruc- 
tures. At the present time the city of Manila, partly through 
Government interference, and partly through the desire of the 
inhabitants to reduce the chances of further disasters, presents 
a singular appearance of light superstructures rising from old 
foundations. Iron roofs are visible in all directions, whilst on 
the massive basements of old cathedrals and churches upper 
- storeys of wood, with cupolas and spires of corrugated iron 
have been erected. 


Worman and Anglo-Norman, 


A. POYNTER. 


The identity of the Norman and Anglo-Norman style is an 
historical as well as an architectural fact, and requires no argu- 
ment to support it ; and yet the Norman style seems to have 
been imported into England in scarcely so advanced a stage as 
that which it had attained in Normandy at the period of the 
Conquest. The three great Norman churches of Caen, St. 
Etienne, the Trinité, and St. Nicolas, exhibit an advance in the 
Transition of which we shall find no examples in England until 
the twelfth century. On the other hand, there is a plainness, 
even to meanness, in the facades of some of the Norman 
churches, for which it is not easy to account. This remark 
applies particularly to the fronts of St. Etienne and the Abbey 
of Jumiéges, which may be referred to in the works of Cotman 
and Pugin. The elaborate doorways of this style, which 
abound in England even among insignificant country churches, 
form another difference between the Norman and Anglo- 
Norman architecture. These highly sculptured arches are not 
common in France. These discrepancies are more easily 
noticed than explained, since the buildings in both countries 
were equally the works of Norman patrons and Norman 
architects, and sometimes it is probable of the same in- 
dividuals. It has been suggested that, in pursuance of the 
system of the division of labour by which we know the work of 
the Middle Ages to have been produced, the details upon 
which these discrepancies arise may have been left in the 
hands of native artists, whom the Normans found established 
in England, and of whose services they availed themselves. It 
is certain that there is a marked distinction between the 
scufptural decorations of the opposite sides of the channel, the 
French very generally bearing the peculiar impress of Byzan- 
tine art, which is extremely rare in England. This country 
possessed during the Anglo-Saxon period a flourishing school 
of design as applied to the illumination of manuscripts, and it 
may not be too much to suppose that the art might have been 
extended to sculpture as well as to painting. This is merely an 
hypothesis, on the solution of a difficulty which arises in drawing 
a parallel between the Norman and Anglo-Norman styles of 
architecture, 

The Province of Archeeology. 


J. ROBERTSON. 


In its widest sense, archzology includes the knowledge of the 
origin, language, religion, laws, institutions, literature, science, 
arts, manners, customs—everything, in a word, that can be 
learned of the ancient life and being of a people. When so 
used, it comprehends more or less several branches of know- 
ledge which are recognised as distinct or independent pursuits, 
such, for example, as ethnology, philology, history, chronology, 
biography, mythology, numismatics. In its narrower but per- 
haps more popular signification archeology is understood to 
mean the discovery, preservation, collection, arrangement, 
authentication, publication, description, interpretation, or eluci- 
dation of the materials from which a knowledge of the ancient 
condition of a country is to be attained. ‘These materials will 
be found to divide themselves into three great classes :—(1) 
written, (2) monumental, and (3) traditional. 1. What may 
be called written archeology may be again subdivided into 
palceography, or diplomatics—that is, the science of ancient 
writings ; and bibliography, the knowledge of printed books. 
2.. Monumental archeology admits of almost endless sub- 
divisions, according to the character of the remains to be 


studied, which may be works of art, such as buildings, sculp- 
tures, paintings, engravings, inscriptions, coins, medals, seals, 
armorial bearings, tapestry, furniture, plate, jewels, enamels, 
glass, porcelain, pottery ; works of engineering, such as roads, 
canals, mines, piers, camps, forts, walls; works of unskilled 
labour, such as pillars of unhewn stone, caves, dikes, ditches, 
mounds of earth or stone ; articles of dress, armour, or personal 
ornament ; tools, weapons, implements, utensils, machines ; 
appliances for locomotion, such as canoes, boats, ships, car- 
riages; modes of sepulture, such as mummies, sarcophagi, 
urns, catacombs, graves ; vestiges of man and animals, such as 
skulls, bones, skins. 3. Traditional archeology includes as 
well the unwritten language and oral literature of a people, 
their dialects, legends, tales, proverbs, rhymes, songs, and 
ballads, as those sports, customs, ceremonies, rites, and super- 
stitions now beginning to be known by the name of folklore, 
and formerly called popular antiquities. The study of arche- 
ology in modern Europe may be held to date from the revival 
of letters. It was long almost exclusively confined to the 
antiquities of the Greeks and Romans. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century Medieval archzology, or the antiquities 
of the Dark and Middle Ages, began to be cultivated. Egyptian 
archeology, or “ Egyptology,” as it is sometimes called, made 
comparatively little progress until the discovery of the Rosetta 
stone, containing a bilingual and triliteral inscription, which 
enabled Young in 1819, and Champollion in 1821, to find a key 
to the hieroglyphics. The more recent discoveries of Botta, 
Layard, Rawlinson, and others have already advanced Assyrian 
archeology to a point beyond all expectation. Indian arche- 
ology has been successfully prosecuted chiefly by ofticers of the 
East India Company. Something also has been done by them 
and others for Chinese archeology. Men of letters in the 
United States have devoted their time to the rude and scanty 
remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of North America. The 
archeology of Central and South America, as it attracted 
attention much earlier, so its more stately and instructive 
monuments have much better rewarded such investigations as 
those of Lord Kingsborough, Messrs Stephens and Catterwood, 
and others. 
Poblic Opinion upon Art. 


G, C. LEWIS. 

Although in the liberal arts success depends on the 
multitude of admirers, yet it does not follow that the standard 
by which the multitude judge is correct. In the creations of 
the poet, the orator, the painter, the sculptor, and the architect, 
not merely the judgment of the multitude, but also that of 
persons of cultivated and refined taste, concerning the particular 
object, is to be considered. When we get below the class of 
persons who have cultivated a taste for art, a collection of 
painted wax figures would certainly attract more spectators 
than a museum of Grecian statues; and a set of highly- 
coloured pictures, full of contortion and melodramatic postures, 
would captivate a larger multitude than a series of paintings 
by Raphael. True excellence in each art is to be decided by 
the judgment of persons of exercised taste and observation in 
that art, and not by the opinion of the multitude. Nevertheless, 
as has been stated, success is measured by popular favour, 
and is often (at least for a time) independent of excellence tried 
by the correct standard. Artists cannot, in general, afford to 
be teachers; they are compelled to adapt their powers of 
invention and imitation to the varying demands of the popular 
temper. Artists, however, of all sorts, who are compelled to 
adapt their performances to the public taste, appreciate the 
approbation of cultivated and refined judges, and often pursue 
a disinterested love for the higher departments of their art, 
without reference to profit or immediate fame. Men of genius, 
likewise, may create new tastes, and form in the public a new 
eesthetical sense. But this power, both of forming the appetite 
and furnishing the food which it demands, is given to few. 
Similar remarks apply to the works of useful arts. Products 
of this kind must fall in with the general taste, and be suited to 
the wants and convenience of numbers, in order to be appreci- 
ated and be in demand. In all vendible commodities, public 
favour is the test of success. The empire of fashion, with 
respect to taste in building, furniture, dress, gardening, and 
decoration of all sorts, is notoriously as capricious as it Is para- 
mount; and the shifting of public taste in these respects may 
sometimes remind us of the French proverb, that fools invent 
fashions and wise men follow them. We may thus often find 
that the taste of the public is erroneous ; that, in works both of 
the fine and the useful arts, the people may admire contrary to 
the opinion of competent judges; and may find excellence in 
works which the latter condemn and fail to appreciate what 
the latter esteem highly; yet the general taste must be 
accepted as the criterion of success, whether deserved or 
undeserved. 


The Competition organised by the Fanmakers’ Company 
has been well taken up, nearly 250 ladies and gentlemen having 
signified their intention of sending painted fans. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE first example of the decorative work patronised by the 
Royal Academy will be visible to the public in a week. In 
December 1886, the students’ prize of 40/. for a design for 
the decoration of a public building was awarded to Mr, 
HERBERT JAMES Draper, for his water-colour drawing of 
Spring. At the same time a commission was given to Mr. 
Draper by the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy to carry out his design in fresco, with life-size 
figures—the first occasion on which such a distinction was 
ever conferred. The fresco, which has just been completed, 
is on the end wall of the Nurses’ Refectory, Guy’s Hospital. 
It is 18 feet long by 7 feet high, and contains seventeen 
life-size figures. Mr. DRaprr began to make studies for 
the fresco in January 1888, and has been engaged on the 
work twelve months, the actual painting on the wall having 
occupied five months. The method employed is a species 
of spirit fresco, universally adopted of late years in Paris 
for mural paintings. The medium used consists largely of 
paraffin wax dissolved in spirit. Visitors will be permitted 
to see the fresco any day between 7.30 and 4.30 P.M. after 
March 22, 


THERE is some commotion in Paris about the proposal 
to charge on certain days admission fees for entrance to the 
national museums. If carried out it will bea curtailment 
of liberty which is sure to be resented, and judging by the 
experience in London it will not bring much profit to the 
Treasury. French people are economical in regard to 
sightseeing, and unless the fashionable world can be 
persuaded to approve of the scheme, and to make the 
Louvre or the Luxembourg ascene for display, the majority 
of the visitors in the galleries will be foreigners. At 
present the poorest can enter, and who can tell how many 
artists spring from the children in cotton blouses that are 
to be seen in wonderment before pictures and statues? 
Not only in Paris, but in provincial towns where there are 
musées, many people will be found waiting for the doors 
to open. The proposal for an abandonment of the arrange- 
ment, which seemed to bea birthright of all Frenchmen, 
comes from the Budget Commission. All the legislators 
seem to forget what was said long ago by M. Renan, that 
the great error which led to so many failures in France was 
the ignoring of the principle that every political construc- 
tion to be secure must rest on “une base conservatrice.” 
They delight in change. Hence the proposal to have 
paying days in the museums. It is not intended that the 
proceeds are to enrich the national exchequer; the money 
is to be applied to the purposes of the museum. At 
present strangers find compensation for the extortions of 
hotel-keepers in having liberty to study art without any 
hindrance ; they find, too, that the crowds rarely impede 
the most close study of a picture or a statue. People may 
take another view of the case if the Budget Committee’s 
plans are adopted, for Paris will then have lost one of its 
characteristics which was universally appreciated, 


THE Birmingham Fire Brigade was busy during the 
past year, as no less than 423 alarms were announced, 
being thirty-seven above the number in the year preceding. 
The total loss from fire in 1888 amounted to 62,6647, the 
value of the property at risk being 1,160,709/, As the loss 
in 1887 was 33,4482, it will be seen that last year was 
rather unlucky for Birmingham. The city is a model for 
good administration, and hence it happens that while theré 
is one fireman to 1,302 inhabitants in Paris, 1,460 in New 
York and Chicago, 2,511 in Liverpool, 5,717 in Edinburgh, 
6,568 in Dublin, 6,626 in London, 7,325 in Manchester, 
and 7,639 in Glasgow, in Birmingham the proportion is 
1 to 14,700, or nearly six times as few as is found necessary 
in Liverpool. The cost of the brigade per head of the 
population is also small. It amounts to 23d. per annum 
net and 3}d. gross, against ss. 77. in New York, 3s. 11d. in 
Chicago, 83d. in Paris, 65d.in London, 414. in Dublin, 
44d. (net and gross) in Glasgow, and 37d, (net and: gross) 
in Manchester, yet the efficiency of so cheap a brigade is 
seen in the comparatively small amount of the damage that 
arises from fire. This is shown if the damage is distributed 
over the population, and it will h found that in New York 
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the annual damage over a period of nineteen years has 
been 11s. 8@ per head, in Chicago (over eight years) 
6s. 4d., in Glasgow (eight years also) 4s. 2¢., in Manchester 
(twenty-six years) 3s, 11}¢.,in Leeds (five years) 2s. 7d., 
and in Dublin (ten years) 1s. 2}d¢., whilst the damage in 
Birmingham over a period of seven years (during which 
time only it has been computed) has been only 844d. 


A BENEVOLENT society for the aid of artists is known in 
Paris as having the title “Arti et Amicite,” and it bears 
some resemblance to one founded by the late Baron 
Taytor. The founder of the “Arti et Amicite” is M. 
Noreert Vuz, who has devoted much of his life and 
fortune to the society. But it is not uncommon in such 
cases that a founder is considered to be superfluous, and 
that the maintenance of a society can be better conducted 
by other hands.. Whatever was the cause, M. NORBERT 
Vuz found himself ousted from the office of president, and 
supplanted by M. Carotus Duran, whose fame as a por- 
traitist has extended beyond France. Philanthropists can 
be as touchy as their neighbours, and as indisposed_ to 
accept a defeat with good humour. M. Noreert Vuz 
brought his case before the Tribunal of the Seine, and’ 
asserted his right to the office on the ground that the vote 
for his rival was irregular. Moreover, as director, he 
claimed arrears of subscriptions from M. Caro.us DuRAN, 
as well as a picture which the portraitist once offered to 
contribute. The case was decided on all points against M. 
Caro.Lus Duran. He was declared to be without right to 
the title of president, he was ordered to pay his arrears, and 
to supply a picture signed by him within six months, or to 
forfeit 5,000 francs to the society. It is a victory for M. 
Vuz, but after one or two of the same kind, we fancy the 
title of the society would soon disappear from the Paris 
directory. 


Iris a pity that churches must submit to a profit and 
loss account like theatres, and that there should be dis- 
content whenever they do not yield a return in other 
ways besides good works. In less than a century the good 
city of Glasgow has expended about 70,000/, on the erection 
of nine churches. Probably they were never self-support- 
ing ins.itutions, but at any rate the loss upon them is 
increasing every year. Taking some of the decades, it is 
found that for 1829-1838 the expenses exceeded income 
by 1,500/, between 1869 and 1878 the loss increased to 
24,590/., and for the decade 1879-1888 the loss was 
30,5942, or in twenty years the citizens had to pay over 
55,000/, as a consequence of being church proprietors. If 
the attendance even of the poorer classes had increased in 
the same ratio as the cost of keeping up the churches 
there would be some satisfaction, but the worshippers are 
falling off in the majority of the districts—in one case to the 
extent of 533 per cent. in ten years. Various explanations 
have been offered to account for so unsatisfactory a condi- 
tion of affairs. But the main one is not mentioned. The 
Glasgow churches are too dreary to attract people who are not 
in an advanced state of virtue. In these degenerate days it is 
necessary to have something more than a voluble preacher 
if a church is to be attractive. Men’s eyes must be satisfied, 
and the Corporation churches have not that property. If the 
Corporation will institute a comparison between them and 
some modern churches which are well filled, it will be 
discovered that architecture is a factor that has much to do 
with the prosperity ‘of a church. 


THe death of M. Capanet has caused several vacancies, 
For his seat in the Institut M. Derarur, the military 
painter ; M. HENNER, who paints charming profiles, with- 
out any apparent boundaries ; M. J. P. Laurens, who is 
the greatest of all painters of Medixval history ; M. EmiLe 
Levy, who produces delicate idylls; and M. JuLEs LEFEBVRE, 
whose ideal is the goddess Drana, are candidates. Some of 
them have tried for one of the seats before now. M. 
CABANEL’s post as chief of one of the State aé/iers is still 
unoccupied, but there is expectation that M. DrLAUNAy 
may be his successor, and he would be a worthy one. 
Some of M. Caranei’s commissions for the Hotel de 
Ville have been entrusted to M. Emi.e Levy, | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VIEW IN NORTH WALES, 
HE original of this plate is one of Corman’s happiest 
representations of trees. [ike most landscapists he 
was able to recognise the beauty of Welsh scenery, and 
produced several drawings of the picturesque districts. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO, 75.—MONUMENT OF ALEXANDER TARTAGNO, BOLOGNA, 
NO, 76._COURT YARD, BOLOGNA, 


10 MARLBOROUGH PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


HIS house, which overlooks the open gardens close 

to the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, celebrated in the 

days of the Regency, has been recently enlarged and _par- 

tially reconstructed for Mr. THomas Smitu. The work was 

carried out by Messrs. W. & T. GARRETT, from.the designs 
of Messrs. CLAyToN & BLACK, architects, of Brighton. 


A THE STUDIO, WOKING. 


UR illustration represents the front view of a building 
lately finished, and now occupied by the designer, 
Mr. W. I. Cuampers, architect. The woodwork of exterior 
is coloured dark chocolate, and the plaster interfilling a 
warm cream colour; the bricks are a dark blood red. ‘The 
interior is beautifully fitted with polished pitch pine; the 
ceiling of private office is also of pine, divided into panels 
by massive mouldings. ‘The decoratiors of this room are 
somewhat novel. The dado is carried up to height of door 
in light brown; above that it is done in Japanese leather 
paper of avery elaborate design in dull and bright gold, 
outlined in dark brown. ‘The woodwork is in two peculiar 
shades of green. ‘The room also contains a very handsome 
painted window, presented to Mr, CHAMBERS, with a central 
figure of Design. The carving in gable of porch represents 
the arts and sciences. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


pl the meeting of the Edinburgh Association on the 7th 
inst, Mr. James Clark read a paper on “ Ornament.” 
Reference was made to the universality and diversity of orna- 


ment, no nation having yet been discovered to whom the use of 


it in some form or another is unknown. Even in pre-historic 
times, archzeology has proved that man was not devoid of traces 
of design, a fact amply illustrated by the flint weapons and 
stone utensils to be found in our museums. The various styles 
of ornament were next considered, comprising the Ancient, 
Medizeval, and Modern periods, each of them having three im- 
portant subdivisions, namely :—In the Ancient, the Egyptian, the 
Greek, and the Roman; in the Medieval, the Byzantine, the 
Saracenic, and the Gothic; and in the Modern, the Renais- 
sance, the Cinquante, and the Louis Quatorze. The leading 
characteristics and varieties of detail of each were separately 
examined. ‘The lecturer next took up in detail the peculiarities 
of Indian, Chinese, and Japanese ornament. In referring to 
the importance of Japanese art at considerable length, its 
leading characteristics were delineated in detail, and the study 
of these urged upon the audience. He mentioned that no 
decorative art had exercised such an influence within the last 20 
years as that of Japan, and that every year great quantities of 
porcelain, enamels, carved ivories, bronzes, textures, and leather 
papers are imported into this country. It is to be regretted, 
however, that many of these are not in a sense purely Japanese 
art, but are manufactured to meet the demand created by the 
English and American markets. Symbolical ornament was 
next gone into, and its importance and widespread influence 
noted. It was pointed out that symbolism forms the key to 
many kinds of ornament, adopted more particularly in archi- 
tecture, but also in sculpture, heraldry, &c. Reference was 
made to the symbolical character of Egyptian, Jewish, Byzan- 
tine, Gothic, Indian, and Japanese ornament, and to the fact 
of its prevalent use in our cathedrals and churches. He 
pointed out in regard to the application and misapplication of 
ornament that, while depreciating a slavish copying of past 
styles, yet the designer at the present day should adapt and 
combine all that is best in the different periods of the past. 


The object of all ornament should ever be to decorate con- 
struction, and not to overload or overlay it, and, in addition, 
should have no existence apart from it. The decorator must 
aim at simplicity, repose, expression, fitness, and proportion, 
as opposed to excess of gaudiness, extravagance, uselessness, 
falsehood, lifelessness, clumsiness, want of balance, and the 
indiscriminate mixing of styles. The importance of colour in 
ornament was urged, and special reference was made to its 
charm and beauty as exemplified in past ages. In conclusion, 
the lecturer called attention to the present art revival and such 
adjuncts to decoration as mosaics, tiles, pottery, stained-glass, 
wood-carving, and wrought-iron, 


THE ARTS AND GRAFTS EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 


ape following new members were elected at the last meet- 
ing of the Society :—John Belcher, J. F. Bentley, R. T. 
Blomfield, Madox Brown, B. Creswick, Conrad Dressler, Miss 
Kate Faulkner, Henry Holiday, Herbert Horne, Holman Hunt, 
Selwyn Image, George Jack, J. Erskine Knox, A. H. Mack- 
murdo, Audley Mackworth, Mrs. de Morgan, Miss Mary 
Morris, Ernest Newton, William Niven, F. W. Pomeroy, 
T. M. Rooke, Halsey Ricardo, George Simonds, R. Spencer 
Stanhope, J. M. Strudwick, Hamo Thornycroft, and Christopher 
Whall. The offices of the Society are now at 45 Great 
Marlborough Street, where preparations are being made for 
another Exhibition. Mr. Walter Crane continues to be pre- 
sident, and Mr. Ernest Radford has been re-elected secretary. 


PICTORIAL ART. 


N Wednesday a lecture was delivered in the Rotunda 
Lecture Hall, Liverpool, by Mr. Charles Dyall, curator 

of the Walker Art Gallery, upon “ Pictorial Art ; its value as a 
record of men and manners.” Mr. Dyall commenced by 
remarking that, in order to estimate the value of pictorial art, 
we night try to imagine what a vacant space there would be in 
the world and in the daily lives of most of us if no such thing 
existed, although it must be confessed that a considerable 
number of people of all grades give us the impression that they 
are so constituted, either by want of proper education or natural 
obtuseness, that the absence of all art would not affect them in 
the smallest degree, but if they could only eat, drink, and sleep 
to their heart’s content their cup of happiness would be full. 
But although this unfortunate insensibility to the charms of art 
seems manifest in so many people, it is very doubtful if it 
exists in reality, because a love of art, and especially of 
pictorial art, seems to be implanted in our nature. There are 
many who enjoy the advantages and some of the pleasures 
of art without knowing it, in the same way that they are 
influenced by the sunshine and the trees and flowers, al- 
though they may never bestow a thought upon them, or have 
any adequate sense of their marvellous beauties. How 
many are there who never think of the advantages and 
pleasures of home until the loved being, who administered to all 
the needs of domestic life, conferring innumerable kind offices 
which are often accepted carelessly as a matter of course, has 
passed away. And so, too, with the many who have the advan- 
tages of art always available. It ministers to a natural craving 
for beauty of form and beauty of colour; it confers pleasure 
imperceptibly, and adds to the enjoyment of life, even to those 
who are unconscious of its presence or indifferent to its intrinsic 
preciousness. That the love of beauty is implanted in our 
nature is proved even in the very babyhood of men and women ; 
when we notice the ways of infants, whether they belong to the 
rich or poor, they are all exactly alike in their natural instincts. 
They not only betray a love for beauty, but also for music and 
poetry ; not for mere rhyme, perhaps, but certainly for rhythm. 
As soon as they begin to take notice and are attracted by sights 
and sounds they manifest their natura taste for the arts ; they 
show unmistakable delight at the sight of gay colours. A 
bright flower or ribbon, a brilliant light, a gold chain 
or ring, will give them a little fever of excitement, and 
an eager desire to possess them. ‘They laugh with joy 
when we tinkle a teacup with a spoon, and their eyes dance 
with delight at the sound of the bells and coral presented by 
the fond old grandfather, and most unmistakably they feel the 
soothing influence of music as the mother hushes them to 
sleep with a soft melodious lullaby. Even savages betray an 
instinctive love of art, and manifest it by every means available 
to them. They tattoo their bodies with intricate and _ artistic 
devices; make themselves ornaments of feathers and shells ; 
carve their implements of war and of the chase ; and art seems 
with them to be the first indication that they are something 
above the animal creation. It is a sad reflection that as soon 
as they are swept into the whirlpool of so-called civilisation, 
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this natural love of beauty seems to become at once dormant, 
if not entirely dead. There are already evidences, however, 
that the next generation will be much more intelligent and 
better educated, and that the people at large will be sharers to 
a larger extent in the wonderful benefits that science and art 
are bestowing upon the world in all countries. Alluding to the 
present enormous supply of pictures and other art objects, 
the lecturer remarked that it seemed to be a wise decree of Pro- 
vidence that, when the time has arrived for the advent of some- 
thing the world needs, there is no niggardly supply, but there is 
abundance. When the world wanted stage-coaches they appeared; 
when the time came for steam locomotion railways spread 
themselves like a network over the civilised globe; when the 
intelligence of the nation was ripe for cheap newspapers and 
cheap literature, they came in a flood; and now when the 
people at large are getting a glimmering of the meaning and 
value of art, it is being brought to their doors in the shape of 
art galleries and exhibitions, in cheap books and periodicals, in 
lithographs, in pottery and glass. As soon as the necessity is 
apparent, our artistic needs are provided in abundance, 
awaiting only the eyes to see and admire and the desire to 
possess. The lecture was illustrated by thirty-six pictures 
shown by the oxyhydrogen light, being portraits of the artists 
and reproductions of their works, and in conclusion the 
lecturer remarked that his aim had been to show that the 
cultivation of our inborn love of the beautiful would add to the 
interest and charm of existence. In the same way that we have 
presented to us the choice between good and evil, so we have 
the choice of beauty and ugliness. Although the avocations of 
many of us are pursued amidst the grime and toil of the world’s 
work, the open eye and the inquiring mind have the power to 
lift us out of the sordid and utilitarian aspects of our sur- 
roundings, and enable us to realise all the joys that must ensue 
upon the development of our inborn love of the beauties of art 
and the charms of nature. 


GOVERNMENTAL ARCHITECTURE 
AMERICA. 


Hes following resolutions were adopted at the last meeting 

of the Illinois State Association of Architects :—The 
Illinois State Association of Architects, together with their 
professional brethren in all parts of the country, feel a deep in- 
terest in the course which the United States Government shall 
pursue in the designing and construction of its buildings, and 
whereas a change of administration of the Government is about 
to take place, and changes in this branch of the service may 
foliow ; therefore be it resolved that the Illinois State Associa- 
tion of Architects respectfully petition the President-elect and 
the incoming Secretary of the Treasury to make such changes 
in the practice of designing and erecting public buildings as 
shall more nearly conform to the methods adopted by indepen- 
dent corporations and private individuals, thereby obtaining a 
much better grade of buildings at considerably less cost ; and 
be it further resolved that we distinctly disclaim any intention 
to reflect upon the incumbent of the office, or any predecessor, 
believing that their comparative want of success is due to the 
system under which they were labouring ; yet if a change is 
made in the office of the supervising architect, we respectfully 
request the appointment of some architect whose energy, skill, 
experience, executive ability, and integrity shall be established, 
and who is in sympathy with the desire for reform in the 
methods of the Government as far as they relate to the archi- 
tectural design and administration of its public buildings, as 
expressed by resolutions of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects and the American Institute of Architects. 


IN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


ies the meeting of the Scottish Antiquaries on Monday, 
Mr. J. R. Findlay, vice-president, in the chair, a paper 
by the secretary, Dr. Christison, called the attention of the 
Society to the “Forts of the Frith of Lorn and the Linnhe 
Loch.” A chart, drawn up to illustrate the distribution of the 
forts, showed that they were generally placed either on or near 
the seashore. The number of forts noted was thirty-four, and 
the majority were found at elevations not exceeding 200 feet 
above sea level, though in a few cases a much greater height 
was noted, and, in the case of Dunbhairdgall, the extreme 
height of 1,0co feet wes reached. An inquiry as to the names 
of the duns showed that while most of their names appeared 
to be descriptive, a few were personal, as Dun Chonill, Dun 
Mhie Ronaill, and Dun Mac Sniochan. The whole of the 
forts in this district belonged to the class constructed of 
Stones, and might be subdivided into vitrified forts, brochs 
and forts of regular or irregular figure. Only two of the whole 
number, however, were known to be vitrified—Dunbhairdgall 


and Dun Mac Sniochan—and of these full descriptions were 
given. Two others—Dunbeg, at the head of Dunstaffnage 
Bay, and Onich, at the mouth of Loch Leven—were said to 
show signs of vitrifaction. The Broch of Tirefuir, in Lismore, 
was next described, and the forts of regular figure other than 
brochs, of which the two in the Island of Luing were interest- 
ing examples, followed. Forts of irregular figure, however, 
were by far the most numerous, and many of these occupied 
naturally strong positions of most romantic features. A large 
number of plans and- drawings of the various kinds of forts, 
with sketches of their masonry and situations, were exhibited. 
In conclusion, Dr. Christison remarked that a great opportunity 
of planning the forts and duns had been lost during the pro- 
eress of the Ordnance Survey, and that it was most desirable 
to ascertain their internal structure, so as to determine their 
true relations.. This task was difficult, and unless undertaken 
by a Society endowed with a moderate sum for the purpose, 
not much was likely to be accomplished. How interesting and 
instructive it might prove if the interior of the remarkable forts 
in Luing were cleared out, he remarked. This would be com- 
paratively easy, as the amount of @d77s within them did not 
seem great ; and their complete exploration might show the 
existence of a new type of stronghold in Scotland. 

In the second paper, Sir Herbert Maxwell described a large 
number of primitive implements, weapons, ornaments, and 
utensils from Wigtonshire, of which a very large and interest- 
ing collection, gifted by him to the National Museum, was 
placed upon the table in illustration of the paper. The result 
of an increasing interest in archeology, due, he said, in great 
measure to the formation of the Ayrshire and Galloway 
Archeological Association, had resulted in the recovery of a 
large number of remains scattered in out of the way corners. 
The largest stone axe or celt recorded from the county was one 
deposited in the National Museum by the Earl of Stair, and 
the second largest one in the possession of Mr. M. Douall of 
Logan. They varied in size from over 12 inches to less than 
5 inches in length, and were often of porphyritic and other 
pretty stones, and finely polished. Flint axes were compara- 
tively rare not on y in Wigtonshire and Galloway, but through- 
out Scotland, in consequence of the scarcity of natural nodules 
of this material of sufficient size. The largest flint implement 
the author had seen in Wigtonshire was an oval knife about 
31 by 2} inches. He had one small axe of flint found near 
Whithorn. Many stone hammer heads or mauls, with holes 
drilled through them for the handles, were found in Wigton- 
shire. ‘They were often of great size and weight, and usually 
made of whinstone. ‘The smaller varieties of stone imple- 
ments and weapons were much the same as those found in 
other parts of Scotland. Of bronze implements and weapons 
Wigtonshire had yielded a comparatively large number, con- 
sisting of leaf-shaped swords, spears, axes, &c., the most 
remarkable being a portion of the broken end of a bronze 
trumpet with side mouthpiece. It was very remarkable that so 
few remains of pottery had been obtained in Wigtonshire other 
than the ordinary forms of sepulchral urns which were 
commonly found throughout the country. It might have been 
expected that where there had been so many discoveries of 
lake-dwellings, a quantity of domestic pottery of pre-historic 
times would have been obtained. 

In the third paper Mr. Alexander Brook gave a notice of 
the carved ivory fiz ure from Dunstaffnage Castle, exhibited by 
Mr. A. J. H. Campbell, of Dunstaffnage. This was, he said, 
the curious figure engraved by Pennant in 1772, and described 
as the representation of a king of Scotland seated on the 
Coroiation Stone. The story of the relic was that it was 
found about three centuries ago near the old chapel which 
stands close to the walls of the castle. . It measured 4% inches 
in height, and was the king piece of a set of chessmen carved 
out of the teeth of the sperm-whale. ‘The costume was that of 
the Tudor period, and it was, therefore, of a date considerably 
later than the Lewis chessmen recently acquired for the 
museum at the Londesborovgh sale, with which Mr. Brook 
compared it. He also described a very curious old Highland 
brooch of silver, exhibited by Miss Steven of Bellahouston. 
It was of silver, 4 inches in diameter, the outside circumference 
engrailed in eight divisions, with a fleur-de-lis between each. In 
the panels on both sides there were representations of monstrous 
animals and foliage alternating with panels containing short 
religious inscriptions in black letters, one being ‘“O mater Dei, 
memento mei.” After referring to the changes which these 
brooches with talismanic inscriptions underwent in course of 
time, the author went on to describe the technical processes 
employed in their manufacture, which seemed not to have been 
confined to tradesmen working in towns, but to have been 
practised by self-taught craftsmen throughout the country. 

In the fourth paper Mr. Peter Miller described “ The stand- 
ing stones of Alloa and Clackmanan.” After alluding to the 
account given of the cross-graven stone at Alloa by Dr. Stuart, 
he referred to the changes in its surroundings since the time of 
the excavation of the site in 1829, when it was shown to be 
standing in a cemetery. He traced its history as disclosed in 
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various incidental notices in charters and early documents, in 
which it appeared as Galberston and Galbrathston, the primary 
meaning of Galbrath being the stone of Brath, who was 
probably one of the many kings of that name in Pictish times. 
In connection with the Clackmanan stone he showed that the 
name Clackmanan meant the stone of the monk, and that the 
history of the stone and the name of the place were inseparably 
connected with each other. In the last paper Mr. G. F. Black, 
assistant in the museum, gave a notice of a peculiar set of 
implements of wood, pointed sometimes with arrow-heads of 
chalcedony, and at other times with bronze, which were found in 
tombs at Arica in Peru, and which had been ascertained to be 
harpoons, 


A CENTURY OF THE SEVRES FACTORY.—II.* 
(Concluded from p. 118.) 


il Visi process of colouring aw grand feu is certainly that 

which has made the greatest progress, and among all the 
services rendered to the ceramic industry by the manufactory, 
that of having been able to introduce the preparation of 
colouring matters capable of resisting the high temperature of 
the porcelain fire, will not be considered the least. After long 
and difficult researches and continued study, it became 
possible to define exactly the atmospheric conditions (neutral, 
oxidising, or reducing) which affect in a constant manner the 
shades which the same oxide will produce, and to predict the 
colour it will furnish. 

Artists naturally took the greatest interest in this new 
method of decoration, which offered them infinitely varied 
resources, and allowed a vigour and a richness of colouring 
which the processes of painting used hitherto had not afforded ; 
and, in fact, the colour applied to the porcelain biscuit was 
developed in the fire, and acquired under the glaze of the 
enamel a depth, an intensity, and a heat which it would be 
impossible to obtain with the colours of the muffle. Nearly all 
the painters of Sévres, in spite of the difficulties caused by the 
new mode of employment, which partakes both of painting 
and sculpture, have succeeded in producing remarkable works. 

Polychromatic decoration has made the greatest progress 
in the last fifteen years. Some years after the Exhibition of 
1850, where, as we said above, the first trial of coloured pastes 
had been timidly attempted, important works were commenced 
by Salvétat ; and a skilful sculptor had executed with the new 


paste a series of little vases, representing, in white paste on a. 


coloured ground, and ornamented with flowers and ornaments 
of different colours, subjects taken from La Fontaine’s Fables. 
This series, exhibited in London in 1862, and highly spoken of 
at the time, is now in the ceramic museum at Sevres, where it 
will remain as a precious monument of the history of ceramic 
arts. 

Some colouring matters are more fusible than the white 
paste, while others are less fusible. This caused considerable 
difficulty, especially for large pieces.” Many accidents occurred 
in the firing, as the paste rose in flakes, shrank, or scaled off, 
and considerable deformations took place. The. artist often 
saw the result of the labour of many months destroyed in a 
few hours under the influence of the fire. Nothing less was 
needed than the peristence of the learned Regnault, and the 
indefatigable perseverance of Salvétat, in continuing the re- 
searches already begun, in order to obtain some fixed prin- 
ciples, which, if they could not altogether prevent might 
diminish the chances of such accidents. Now, those rare 
accidents which occur in the firing are mostly produced by a 
defective employment of the colouring matter, due to inex- 
perience, which practice soon remedies. 

The most simple and widely-used process, and that which 
has revolutionised the conditions of ceramic industry, consists 
in ornamenting the porcelain with white barbotine on a coloured 
ground. ‘The object is modelled and produces various degrees 
of transparency, according to the thickness of white paste 
laid on, the cameo effects obtained thus being truly re- 
markable. 5 

By the side of these processes of manufacture and orna- 
mentation we may cite others of less value, but which are not 
therefore without importance, and by which private enterprise 
has largely profited. Such are the paintings, aw demz-grand 
jeu, by which hard porcelain thus decorated receives a glaze 
almost equal in artistic effect to that of soft tender porcelain, 
The figured gold and the golds modelled into transparency, 
the application of opaque and transparent enamels, used thickly, 
&c, and many other processes, prove that the manufacture of 
Sévres, faithful to its mission, seeks continually to move forward 
in the van of scientific progress. 

_ The next Paris Exhibition will contain specimens of kaolinic 
porcelain texture with soft glaze, the fabrication of which, com- 
menced by Ebelmen in 1848, and continued by Salvétat, has 
been perfected by MM. Lauth and Vogt, with new grounds of 
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celadon and turquoise, which M. Deck is applying to pieces of 
soft porcelain of a size which appeared until now impossible to 
obtain. 

We may see from what has gone before that, from the 
point of view of technical processes, the manufacture of Sévres 
only merits eulogium ; as to the artistic question, we have not to 
examine it here in detail. The products of Sevres have often 
been reproached for being too academical in treatment, and too 
conservative in not presenting sufficient variety, suppleness in 
the decorations, and originality in the artistic ideas, Private 
industry being independent allows its artists to exhibit more 
dash, more devices for novelty, and more boldness. But how 
can these qualities be given toa State manufactory? All the 
supervision is directed to the curing of defects, but at the same 
time the characteristic qualities of original inspiration are also 
eliminated. Novelties cannot be expected from a State esta- 
blishment. 

In summing up, it may be said that we cannot have at the 
same time a State art and a free art; a faultless art and an 
original art ; a correct art anda progressive art. In artistic 
matters a State institution cannot really open new ways, it can 
only carry on and maintain in their perfection a style and a 
manufacture already created. The manufactory of Sévres fulfils 
its duty admirably, and it would be an injustice to ask it to do 
something else. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


i has been suggested, says the A/ornzng Post, that the present 
offices of the Metropolitan Board of Works at Spring Gardens 
may be adapted, by the acquisition of adjoining property, for 
the purpose of the County Council offices and chamber. The 
cramped and wholly inadequate character of these premises, 
even for the purposes of the Board’s work, has already been 
commented upon, the result being that an important committee 
of the London County Council has been formed to consider the 
question of either acquiring a site on which to erect a new 
building, or altering and adding to the Board’s offices, if found 
practicable and desirable. The latter project is objectionable, 
not only on account of the unsatisfactory nature of the present 
building, but because of the constant additions which must be 
made as time goes on, and the consequent expense of buying out 
valuable goodwills and lessees’ interests in adjoining property, re- 
sulting only, if we may so term it,in a patchwork building. What 
we desire to point out is that for economical purposes, Spring 
Gardens should be vacated within the next year or two, and 
new premises be arranged for inthe meantime. It should be 
remembered that, in addition to the multifarious duties of the 
present Board, the following devolve upon the new Council :— 
Duties of quarter sessions, making, levying, and expending the 
county rate, maintenance of county buildings, licensing of 
houses, &c., for music and dancing, provision, enlargement, 
maintenance, management and visitation of asylums for pauper 
lunatics (seven in number), reformatories and industrial schools, 
and maintenance of main roads. These alone will necessitate 
a very large increase in the present staff, and the more 
efficiently the Council does its work, so in proportion will the 
Imperial Parliament be disposed to impose fresh duties upon it 
of metropolitan interest. These additional duties are merely 
the thin end of the wedge. The Act makes provision for others 
of equal, if not greater, magnitude, amongst which we may 
include supervision of police, provisional duties with regard to 
gas, water, and electric lighting companies ; and in the event 
of the Legislature passing an Act for the taxation of ground 
values there is no doubt that the arrangements and carrying out 
of the work would be handed over to the new authority. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works was brought into exist- 
ence for the sole purpose of efficiently dealing with the drainage 
of London, in itself no easy task. Compare their present — 
responsibilities with those of thirty years ago. So also will the 
responsibilities of the London County Council necessarily in- 
crease, perhaps not so rapidly, but steadily, to keep pace with 
the times and the ever-increasing population of the Metropolis. 
The Board’s offices at Spring Gardens were constructed for 
them barely thirty years ago. Since their, completion a storey 
has been added to the building, two adjoining houses have been 
leased for the purposes of extension, and at the present moment 
they are sadly insufficient for the requirements. | The School 
3oard offices also have been nearly doubled in size since the 
creation of that body, and now further additions to provide 
accommodation for an increased staff are in progress, an 
adjoining site having been purchased at a cost of 29,0007, Now, 
the duties of the School Board are limited, while those of the 
London County Council are almost unlimited, and, judging 
by past experience of governing authorities,even without the 
strong indications of additional responsibilities in the future, 
the Council would be fully justified in at once seeking a site 
on which to erect municipal buildings worthy the people they 
represent, and which would serve as a landmark in history of 
the great municipal reform which has come to pass in this 
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country. It is yet to be demonstrated that Spring Gardens is 
capable of adaptation to the present wants of the Council. As 
a matter of fact no reliable scheme can be adopted, as it 
will take at least twelve months for the officials, and even 
members of the Council, to thoroughly grasp the work thrust 
upon them. Until that time has arrived, it would be akin to 
folly should any step be taken involving a large outlay, with the 
possibility of its serving no useful purpose ; far better wait and 
obtain temporary offices for the necessary staff to carry out the 
new duties, and leave the present Spring Gardens staff un- 
molested and untrammelled with work foreign to its constitution. 
One of the greatest difficulties in connection with the present 
offices is the paucity of committee-rooms ; there are but two and 
the library. How the fifteen committees and their sub-committees 
are to adjust themselves to such limited accommodation will be 
a very difficult problem to solve. True economy will best be 
served by waiting until the machinery of the new Government 
is in something like working order, before taking any decisive 
steps as to future housing. The Victoria Embankment has 
been suggested as the probable locale of municipal buildings, 
but the only Jand available thereon was to be let by tender this 
week by the City Lands Committee. This is undoubtedly one of 
the most suitable sites in London, inasmuch as it is central, un- 
covered, and of excellent shape and dimensions for the purpose. 
Surely some arrangement should be made with the City 
authorities to reserve this land until the Council have had a 
reasonable opportunity of fully discussing the matter. The 
reception of tenders was postponed for a month, at the request 
of the Council, but the matter appears to have been speedily 
dismissed by a letter, stating that the Council were not ina 
position to negotiate for land, or words to that effect. It 
would not have been too much to ask that the people, through 
the Council, should have the option for twelve months of 
negotiating for this land, and we believe the City authorities 
would be willing thus to meet the public in a generous spirit. 

_ Expenditure of money for the erection of municipal build- 
ings has been incurred by almost every great corporation 
throughout the country. Manchester has expended 800,000/ ; 
Birmingham 250,000/., exclusive of cost of land ; Glasgow, up 
to the present, has expended about 540,000/.; even Middles- 
brough has paid its 250,000/. The rateable value of the metro- 
polis is 31,000,007, A penny rate yields 125,000/. per annum, 
so that over 1,000,000/, could be raised in eight years. If, 
however, spread over 50 years, the taxation would be inappre- 
ciable. To alter Spring Gardens will be costly, unsatisfactory, 
and not at all desirable in the face of experience in the past, 
and the increasing wants of the people in the future. If it 
should be done, London will stand alone among all the great 
cities of the United Kingdom, confessedly too poor to emulate 


them, and without a building worthy the capital city of the 
empire. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


N Monday, in the House of Lords, Lord Lamington called 

/ attention to the state of the public buildings in the metro- 
polis, and said he had brought the subject up at that early period 
of the Session because, asa general rule, whenever there was any 
proposal made in this House with reference to improvements of 
public buildings, the answer was that the money had all been 
appropriated. He was not going to complain of what the 
Government had done during the recess in the matter of public 
buildings ; his complaint rather was that they had done 
nothing. With respect to the public offices, and especially the 
Admiralty and the War Office, the discussion had been going 
on for twenty-five years. Committee after committee had sat, 
plan after plan had been proposed, there had been the battle of 
the sites and the battle of designs, and yet nothing had been 
done at all. It was a most extravagant policy, because the 
country was paying for the hire of public offices an amount of 
rent which, if capitalised, would have erected a most beautiful 
and perfect building. Then, again, there was the question of 
the housing of the National Portrait Gallery, a collection 
thoroughly worthy of the country, which was removed to the 
Bethnal Green Museum some three years ago. Mr. Gladstone 
was then in power, and the country was assured that’ steps 
would be taken to provide an adequate gallery for that excellent 
collection ; but nothing had been done, and in the meanwhile 
the collection was practically lost at Bethnal Green, for it had 
caused no addition to the normal number of visitors. He sub- 
mitted that this was a state of things which ought not to con- 
tinue. There were two sites available at the present moment, 
one being that of Lord Carrington’s house in Whitehall, and 
it really was the duty of the Government to take steps in the 
matter without further delay. This seemed to be the only 
country in the world where no interest whatever was taken 
either by the rulers or the people in the beauty of its metropolis. 
In Rome, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna the public buildings were 
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seemed to care. With regard to the new buildings on the west 
side of Westminster Hall, he admitted that outside the work 
was well done, but inside it had been discovered that there was 
no space, according to the plans, to make a necessary passage, 
so that the rooms ran into one another and were no use at all, 
He wished to know also what was being done in regard to the 
Parliament Street improvements, and generally the course the 
Government intended to take with regard to the Admiralty and 
War Office buildings, and the housing of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Lord Henniker said he would not follow his noble friend 
through all his observations, because he had answered some of 
those questions during the last two or three years over and over 
again. With regard to the Admiralty and War Office buildings, 
the House was aware that a great many plans had been placed 
before Parliament and the public for a long time past. Parlia- 
ment had objected to those plans, and a committee had been 
appointed in 1885 to take the whole thing in hand, though they 
had done nothing immediately. Therefore it was hardly right 
to blame the Office of Works for the delay. The plan to be 
adopted for the Admiralty would be the basis upon which the 
War Office plans would be considered. He had never given 
any pledge as to what would be done; the carrying out of plans 
by the Office of Works depended entirety on the Parliamentary 
grants. With regard to the Admiralty, a small sum had been 
put into the Estimates for the purpose of allowing the work to 
be begun. A proper home for the pictures in the National 
Portrait Gallery would be built as soon as the money was 
granted. The pictures had been sent to Bethnal Green distinctly 
on loan, and would be brought back as soon as there was a 
proper lodging for them. With respect to Parliament Street, 
a certain company had two years ago obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the.erection of certain buildings on the condition that 
500,000/7. was raised before the works were begun. This con- 
dition had delayed the carrying out of the scheme, but it was 
stated that there was no doubt that the requisite money would 
be subscribed before very long. The Office of Works had 
made proposals to the promoters of the company for the sale of 
certain land in Parliament Street belonging to the Government, 
and thovgh no official reply had yet been received the First 
Commissioner of Works had reason to believe that the proposal 
was acceptable. 


HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


eA a meeting of the Aberdeen Philosophical Society held 
recently, Mr. Kenneth Cameron, sanitary inspector, 
read a paper on “ House Drainage, Good and Defective.” He 
said sanitation was at least as old as the days of Moses, who 
laid down elaborate regulations for the guidance of the Jewish 
race as to cleanliness in their persons and their tents. Very 
likely, ata much earlier period in the development of man, 
some attention had been given to this all-important subject. 
But it was only within recent years that sanitation had really 
been elevated to the rank of a science. Quite recently, com- 
paratively speaking, house drainage in Aberdeen, and, indeed, 
in every other city and town, was generally executed in a very 
perfunctory manner. People in those times were not philo- 
sophers but fatalists. They looked upon drain-poisoning, as 
upon every other calamity, as a special judgment for some real 
or imaginary sin. ‘The ventilation of drains was very little 
attended to, and often altogether omitted. The consequence 
was that in a few years the lead of these pipes got corroded 
and perforated, while owing to the want of ventilation the traps 
of sinks, basins, &c., were often emptied by syphon action. 
The objects of house drainage were to remove all sewage and 
waste matter from our dwellings as speedily as possible to the 
common sewer, and to do so in such a way as not to be a 
source of danger to the inhabitants. In some houses where he 
had been called in to examine the drainage system he had 
found the drains built of stone and lime, with flat bottoms, and 
the joints so open that the earth for several inches round was 
found to be saturated-with sewage. The noxious gases from 
the drains pervaded the whole house ; while in other houses he 
had met with brick-barrelled drains discharging into cesspools 
or tongue traps. These drains, owing to their great size, con- 
tained a considerable amount of decomposed matter, thus 
allowing a large quantity of gas to generate in them, which in 
course of time filled the whole house with an unwholesome 
atmosphere. Closets were frequently found to be fitted up in 
close proximity to bedrooms, dining-rooms, or larders, and no 
attempt made to provide them with light or ventilation. In 
Aberdeen there were still many cisterns located inside houses, 
which supplied the water for cooking and drinking purposes, 
and very often the same cistern supplied closets, baths, and.the 
hot-water cisterns. Nearly 99 per cent. of the cisterns exa- 
mined by the Sanitary Department had been found to have 
their overflow pipes connected with the soil-pipe or with the 
drains. Ina great percentage of houses examined within the 
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dition, being untrapped, defective as to joints, having broken 
pipes, and with soil and waste pipes from sinks, baths, and 
other fittings connected directly with the drain, and simply 
providing so many tubes for the conveyance of sewer gas into 
the house. Fortunately this imperfect state of matters was 
gradually being improved upon. The new system of registra- 
tion of plumbers was being largely resorted to throughout the 
United Kingdom. A very successful branch of the organisa- 
tion existed in Aberdeen, which would, no doubt, tend to 
prevent a repetition of former mistakes. ‘The testing of drains 
and plumber work by smoke, which he had had the privilege of 
introducing into the city, had also been the means of improving 
the character of the work considerably. He was of opinion, 
however, that in addition to the registration of plumbers it was 
highly desirable that a small section of the masons, all of whom 
were thought competent at present to lay the drains of houses, 
should be specially trained for this work, and be registered and 
certificated as in the case of plumbers. The lecturer proceeded, 
by means of elaborate diagrams and objects, to illustrate defects 
found in the drainage system of houses in Aberdeen that had 
come under his observation, and also to show what a really 
good system of drainage should be. In the planning of a 
house great expense would be saved if the draining and plumb- 
ing received adequate preliminary considerations. The drains, 
if possible, should be outside the house and properly laid in 
cement, with a gradient of not less than one inch to every yard 
of pipe. All along branch drains should be avoided, for they 
required ventilation, which entailed a considerable amount of 
expense. The closets, baths, wash-drain basins, and sinks 
should be confined to one part of the building, such as a back 
wing. Care should be taken to have proper means of light 
and ventilation for each of the apartments where the fittings 
were placed. In conclusion, he said it was coming to be under- 
stood more and more that isolated improvement in drainage 
only gave partial protection, and that to fully and thoroughly 
guard against disease we must have sanitation all round. The 
chief obstacles to sanitary progress were the expense, bad 
plans, and unskilful workmanship. It was short-sighted policy 
to grudge the expense incurred in making the sanitary condi- 
tion of a house perfect. Good workmanship and material were 
no doubt costly, but disease and death were costlier still, look- 
ing at them purely from a commercial point of view; and it 
had been estimated that for every death there were at least 
twenty-five cases of illness. The parsimonious builder ought 
to reflect that his penny saved at the commencement of his 
operations might be a pound lost before all was done. Fortu- 
nately the public mind was getting educated in matters per- 
taining to public health. Until this educational process was 
completed, there never would be that improvement in the 
sanitary condition of the people which was desirable, either in 
their dwellings or surroundings. National and municipal action 
was not alone sufficient to secure the best possible results. 
Something was also required from the individual. Let the 
sanitarian do what he might, if the individual neglected “7s 
part, the work was incomplete. What though streets and 
closes were widened and cleansed, and the drainage of a city 
brought as near to perfection as possible, if the individual in 
his home neglected every sanitary precaution? Public opinion 
was ripening on this subject, and when the sanitarian and the 
citizen went hand in hand, mutually supporting each other, we 
might then expect to see the inauguration of a hygienic 
millennium. 


CORPORATION BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Edinburgh Town Council has 
pe considered with the city superintendent of public works 
(Mr. Morham), a scheme for providing additional accommodation 
at the Council buildings. By their acquirement of the northmost 
block on the east side of the Exchange quadrangle, the Town 
Council have become possessed of extra property adjoining the 
Council buildings, and under the scheme it is now proposed to 
utilise this new property, and also to make certain changes in 
the main buildings. According to present intentions, the 
Burgh Court is to be extended by the removal of the room 
behind the bench, and the adjoining committee-room is to be 
divided into a room for witnesses and a room for the inspector 
of cabs. The nearness of the committee-room to the Burgh 
Court has been regarded as objectionable for some time. A 
committee-room in substitution of the present room is to be 
formed in the new block on the same level, and access is to be 
had te it through the refreshment-room and across a staircase. 
On the ground level of the new block, and below the proposed 
committee-room, a public office is to be provided for the Water 
Trust. The premises at present occupied by the Trust on the 
ground level of the main buildings are to be adapted so as to 
allow the formation of a second and additional committee-room 
and the improvement of the accommodation for the superin- 
tendent of the Trust. On the second floor of the new block, 
on the same level as the town clerk’s offices in the main build- 


ings, a library and a museum are to be located. The cell 
accommodation for the Burgh Court is also to be improved. 
The sub-committee resolved to recommend the Town Council 
to adopt the scheme generally, and to remit it back to them for 
the completion of details. ‘There is meantime no estimate as 
to the cost of the scheme. 


The Proposed Memorial Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 
S1R,—Several plans have been suggested for this building, 
but all have met with some objection or other, and it is pretty 
certain that no scheme can be offered that has not one or more 
weak points, so that the final decision will necessarily be a 
compromise between advantages and disadvantages. 

The late Sir Gilbert Scott’s and Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s plans 
would be not only very costly, but they labour under the serious 
objection of having such an exceedingly awkward connection 
with the Abbey—a winding lobby in the midst of the flying 
buttresses of the chapter-house—that, if either were erected, 
visitors would feel that they were in a building quite detached, 
and entirely wanting in the associations of the parent edifice. 

Mr. Knowles’s proposal to utilise the south cloister walk has 
the advantage of simplicity, economy, and immediate con- 
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nection with the Abbey, but it is rather a poor way of meeting 
the nation’s demand for a worthy and appropriate receptacle of 
the memorials of its illustrious dead. ‘These walks are mere 
passages cf communication to the precincts cf the old Abbey, 
and beautiful and handsome as they are for that necessary but 
comparatively insignificant purpose, are surely unfit to receive 
the remains and monuments of the future successors of Newton, 
Shaftesbury, Mansfield, Peel, Livingstone, Wordsworth, and 
many more who have been interred or commemorated in the 
magnificent nave and aisles adjoining. 

The plan I venture to propose attempts to deal with the 
vacant land referred to in the following terms by the Dean of 
Westminster in a letter to the Zzmes of February 19 :—“ Plan 
after plan has been suggested . .. the most feasible seems to 
be that of an additional cloister on the north side of the nave 
on the now disused churchyard from which the Abbey rises. 
. « » Many, however, would hesitate to interfere with the 
impressive view of the Abbey, as seen from the north.” 
Now, accepting in full the force of this hesitation, could it net 
be satisfactorily met by the exercise of a little architectural 
ingenuity and practical skill? I think so. 

In the wall of the sixth bay of the north aisle of the nave of 
the Abbey is an ancient doorway. At present it is blocked up 
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and performs no useful purpose, though it certainly did of old. 
Let us reopen it and confer upon it the distinction of hereafter 
receiving our honoured dead and those of the living who shall 
in time to come desire to look upon these memorials in the 
chapel or mausoleum beyond. To meet the hesitation referred 
to above—the interference with the north external view of the 
Abbey—let us, after passing through this doorway, at once 
descend by a noble flight of steps 10 feet wide, with several 
landings as resting-places, and steps of such wide tread and 
slight rise that the oldest amongst us would feel little or no 
fatigue in ascending or descending. ‘The sufficient Medieval 
authority for such a feature exists in Canterbury. We should 
thus get the floor of our new building a lofty storey below that 
of the Abbey nave, and the main body of it (the side aisles and 
their roofs) would not be seen at all externally. The only 
portions visible outside above ground would be the clerestories 
or lanthorn lights required for illuminating the interior (marked 
in the plan with dotted crosses), and a small porch-like struc- 
ture covering the first portion of the staircase. ‘The clerestories 
would appear as elegant little chapels of light architectural 
detail, and being of very moderate size could create no appre- 
ciable obstruction to the view of the great building hard by. 
They would only occupy about a sixth of the green sward 
south of the walk to the north transept. The dimensions of 
the chapel would be about 225 feet by 75 lineal feet: its area 
about 16,000 square feet—about three-fourths of that of the 
Abbey nave. It would be possible to have it larger, but con- 
sidering due subordination these dimensions are sufficient. It 
is obvious from the sketch-plan that in the interior of the 
chapel architectural beauty, in perfect harmony with the noble 
parent structure, could be developed with facility, and that a 
fine perspective effect would be created by the staircase ascend- 
ing between the pillars and arches on either side, surmounted 
by the groined roof and-lanthorn lights. The whole 
surface of the lower walls would be applicable for art 
treatment. ‘Though at first there may appear to be some 
little objection to descending to the new chapel, I think, 
on reflection, there will be felt to be something appro- 
priate in it, as connected with a shrine or mausoleum 
commemorating the dead. Ample authority for this arrange- 
ment exists; but for the sake of brevity I will here only men- 
tion the Basilicas at Rome, the Invalides and Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, St. Stephen’s Crypt a few yards off, and, even in the 
Abbey itself, the vestibule leading to Henry VII.’s Chapel. 

As to cost, probably no building for the purpose could 
involve less expenditure ; for in the first place there would be no 
land to buy, and, secondly, the main external walls being below 
ground, would be absolutely plain. 

A circumstance referred to in the following terms by the 
Dean would seem to be secured in this scheme :—“ The privi- 
lege of commemorating the great men of each successive 
generation in a spot which brings their memorials into close 
proximity with the far-reaching and unbroken memories of the 
whole history of our race.” It would very visibly and strikingly 
“link the distant past with the living present.” — Yours 
obediently, HENRY TRAVIS, 

The Limes, Buckley Road, Streatham, 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Barnstaple.—On Shrove ‘Tuesday the parish church of 
Heanton Punchardon, near Barnstaple, was reopened, with a 
sermon by the Bishop of Exeter, after partial renovation. It is 
an ordinary Devon church with chancel of fourteenth-century 
date, of which only the proportions and none of the details 
remain. A nave with south porch and north aisle extending 
one bay on to the chancel, a north-east vestry, and a fine 
western tower’, well built, but with pinnacles inclining outwards, 
whether purposely or not, over the angles of the tower. Debt 
has been scrupulously avoided, and nothing therefore has been 
done to the roofs, which are in a bad state of decay; but the 
western tower has been put into a state of repair, and its six 
good bells have been rehung at the expense of Sir William 
Williams. Some of the old windows had been made up prin- 
cipally with cement ; others were of wood, painted and sanded 
to imitate stone. These have been renewed in Ham Hill stone. 
The old paving stones and monumental slabs have been relaid 
in their old positions, the intermediate spaces being made up 
with tiles, and wood-paving blocks have been laid under the 
open benches. These are of pitch pine, commodious and 
comfortable, with cut and deeply-moulded elbows. The chancel 
had been shortened and cramped by the removal of the old 
carved oak screen one bay to eastwards. This has now been 
replaced in its old position on the original step, and is being 
continued across the aisle. Oak stalls, with cut and moulded 
ends, have been provided for the chancel. The work in the 
chancel has been done at the cost of the present rector, the 
Rev. Chas. E. Lamb. The work has been carried out satis. 
factorily by the local tradesmen, without a builder, under the 
direction of Mr. William White, F.S.A, a 


Lower Gornal.—Partial works of restoration have been 
completed at St. James’s Church, comprising a new chancel, 
vestry, and organ chamber, the cleaning of the nave, and new 
heating apparatus. ‘The chancel is 50 feet long, with apsidal 
termination, 20 feet wide and 32 feet high. The organ chamber, 
on the south side, is 15 feet by 12 feet, and a new pulpit of 
Caen stone and alabaster has been placed at the north-east 
corner of the nave. Mr. T. H. Fleeming, of Wolverhampton, 
is the architect. 


GENERAL. 

Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A, was on Saturday elected 
president of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, in 
succession to Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., whose term of office has 
expired. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours will be opened on next Monday. ‘The private 
view is on Saturday. 

Mr. Boehm, R.A., will send casts of two of the figures of 
soldiers from the Wellington Memorial to the next Academy 
Exhibition. 

The First Exhibition of the Water-Colour Society of 
Ireland was opened in Leinster Hall, Dublin, on Monday. 

Mr. William Carlaw, a well-known water-colour painter, 
died in Glasgow on Wednesday, aged 42. 

The Exhibition of Works by Old Masters and by the 
late Frank Holl, at the Royal Academy, will close to-morrow. 

Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., has been elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin. 

The Exhibition of the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts will close on Saturday. Up to Saturday last the sales of 
pictures amount to 1,320/, the number of works sold being 
forty-eight. 

The Royal Scottish Academician who intimated a 
donation of 1oo/. to the proposed Scottish Artists’ Benevolent 
Society last week, is understood to be Mr. George Reid. 

A Reredos and Pulpit designed by Messrs. Middleton, 
Prothero & Phillott, architects, have been placed in the church 
of SS. Philip and James, Cheltenham. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland passed 
the following resolution at the meeting on Monday :—‘ That 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland desire to be 
one of the Societies allied with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and that the hon. secretary be requested to take the 
necessary steps to have the alliance effected.” 

Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts have been appointed ~ 
architects for the proposed new church at Fitzhugh, Shirley, 
but building operations will probably not begin till about another 
8o0o/. has been obtained. 

The Accounts in connection with the opening exhibition 
of the Leeds Fine Art Gallery show that a net profit of 570/, 
has been realised. 

The Glasgow Municipal Buildings will not be finally 
painted or decorated for two years, and meantime the Council 
will consider any scheme submitted on the lines of the 
memorial of the local Ruskin Society, 

M. Clermont-Ganneau has been elected an ordinary 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions, in succession to the 
late Comte Riant. 

The Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
have approved provisionally of plans for the extension of 
Marischal College Buildings. 

The Personal Estate of the late Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, 
of The Lees, Folkestone, and formerly of Parliament Street, 
consulting surveyor to the Office of Works, has been valued at 
101,500¢. 

Mr. Edison has been allotted 8,oco square feet of floor 
space in the Paris Exhibition, and will show models of all his 
inventions in telegraphy, telephones, electric lighting, and the 
phonograph. The principal feature of the exhibition will be 
an enormous model of an incandescent lamp, 40 feet high, the 
globe being composed of no less than 20,000 incandescen 
lamp bulbs. 

A Conservative Club is to be erected at Sevenoaks, The 
Hon, C. W. Mills, M.P., is chairman of the company formed, 
and among the shareholders are Earl Stanhope, Earl Amherst, 
and Lord Hillingdon. In connection with the club a public 
hall will also be built, 

Sir Spencer M, Maryon-Wilson, as patron of the new 
district of Holy Trinity, Charlton, has made an offer of 2,500/, 
and a gift of further land towards the ereclion of a permanent 
church, vicarage, and parish room, 

Alterations have been made to the Marley Barracks, 
Brentwood, embracing the ventilation, the latest improved form 
of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air, 

The Duncan Memorial is to comprise a memorial brass 
in the Garrison Church, Woolwich, and a bust of the late 


colonel by M. Dreslau, which is to be placed in the Holborn 
Town Hall. 
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THE WEEK. 


AN important case was decided on Wednesday by Mr. 
VAUGHAN, which suggests how far lifts can be affected by 
the Metropolitan Building Acts. The case was first heard 
on the 13th inst., when Messrs. SANDERS BROTHERS, 
builders, were summoned by Mr. C. F. Haywarp, district 
surveyor of St. Giles’s, Bloomsbury, for that they, being 
engaged in the erection of Tavistock Residential Chambers, 
at the corner of Hart Street and Museum Street, Blooms- 
bury, “did erect separate sets of chambers not wholly 
divided horizontally by fireproof floors” ; also ‘did omit to 
continue the fireproof floors through spaces left for small 
lifts in sculleries of each floor.” Mr. Haywarp contended 
that the openings formed in the floors to allow of the 
passage of the lifts were a contravention of the Act, Part L, 
Section 27, Sub-section 2, which shortly says ‘‘that separate 
sets of chambers, tenanted by different persons, shall, if 
contained in a building exceeding 3,600 super feet in area, 
be divided vertically and horizontally by party walls or fire- 
proof floors.” His objection was on the ground that there 
was a risk of fire being communicated frum floor to floor 
up the lift. Mr. Haywarp was cross-examined, with 
a view to show that though the area of the whole 
buildings was 4,700 feet, they were divided vertically 
by party walls, so that the area of each building was under 
3,600 feet. Mr. VauGHAN, having inspected the plans, said 
he thought there was only one building, but indicated to 
Mr. Haywarp that he was not satisfied that the rooms 
adjoined, and decided to adjourn the hearing of the case 
for a week so as to’give him an opportunity of inspecting 
the. premises, and gave instructions that Mr. Haywarp 
and Mr. W. SeckHAaM WITHERINGTON, the defendants’ 
architect, should attend him at the view. Mr. VauGHAN 
having duly inspected the premises, the case came on for 
hearing again on Wednesday last, when Mr. Haywarp used 
arguments in support of his contention. Mr. VauGcHay, 
without calling for any evidence on behalf of the defendants, 
said that, having carefully inspected the premises, he was of 
opinion that if there were any risk from fire, it was, from the 
position of the lifts (which were placed at the extreme ends 
of the buildings), reduced to an absolute minimum, and 
that as the lifts were not either ‘‘ chambers or rooms ” within 
the meaning of the Act, the summons must be dismissed. 
This is the second case as to lifts which has been decided, 
the first being that of MANsFIELD v. BaKER as to Park 
Place residential flats, Knightsbridge, in which case, though 
the lift was in the centre of the building, the summons was 
‘dismissed. 


On the 3oth inst. an exhibition will be opened in the 
Palais Rameau, of Lille, which will present examples of 
artists of the north of France who lived in the last century, 
including ANTOINE WaTTEAu, Louis WATTEAU, FRANCOIS 
WarrtEau, Pater, Donvt, Bortty, &c. The exhibition 
will remain open for a month. On July 7 a second exhi- 
bition will be held, which will be confined to water-colours, 
pastels, drawings, and engravings by artists now living in 
the district. The two exhibitions are promoted by the 
Union Artistique du Nord, a society which is an example 
for the English Art Unions. 


THE Works Committee of the London School Board 
propose several alterations in the staffs of the Architect and 
Measuring Surveyor. An officer is to be appointed, with a 
commencing salary of 300/,, rising to 4oo/.,, to superintend 
the construction of new schools and enlargements, and also 
additions to schools, such as schoolkeepers’ houses, cookery 
centres, deaf and dumb centres, &c. A second assistant, 
under similar conditions, is to superintend the general re- 
pairs to schools, excepting heating apparatus, gas fittings, 
and ironwork generally, for which an engineer with a salary 
of r50/., rising to 250/., and an assistant with a salary of 
1o0o/,, rising to 150/., are to be appointed. The Measuring 
Surveyor’s department at present consists of one second 
class assistant and three temporary assistants, in addition 
to the Measuring Surveyor. In order that the whole of the 


work as now arranged may be efficiently carried out, it will 
be necessary that there should be four permanent assistants, 
whose salaries should commence at 150/, per annum, rising 
by annual increments of 1o/. to 250/. per annum; two junior 
assistants, with commencing salaries of t1oo/., rising by 
annual increments of 7/. Ios. to 150/, per annum; and one 
youth, with a commencing salary of 26/. per annum, rising 
by annual increments of 54 to 52/, per annum. ‘There are 
at present seven permanent and nine temporary officers 
engaged in superintending the repairs to schools and 
furniture. The services of fourteen permanent clerks 
of the works will, under the new arrangement, be re- 
quired for this purpose, and it is proposed that the salaries 
of these officers should commence at 150/. per annum, 
rising by annual increments of 1o/, to 250/. per annum. 
The staff of draughtsmen in the drawing office consists of 
one principal assistant, three first-class draughtsmen, and 
three second-class draughtsmen : in future there will be four 
first-class draughtsmen and three second-class draughtsmen. 
In addition to the permanent staff, there are at present em- 
ployed eight temporary draughtsmen, one temporary junior 
draughtsman, and a temporary specification writer, making 
ten temporary officers. This number, however, will be 
reduced to seven so soon as the proposed additional per- 
manent appointments shall have been made. There are 
also thirteen temporary clerks of the works superintending 
the construction of schools and enlargements. ‘The number 
of these officers will vary according to the extent to which 
building operations are being carried on, but they are not 
to be included on the permanent staff. By the proposed 
arrangements it is shown that the expenses will not be 
increased. The Architect’s department will cost 3,689/. 125. 
instead of 3,491/. 1os., but the section of furniture and 
repairs will be reduced from 3,603/. to 3,003/, and so on. 


A paper on ‘‘ The Depopulation of the Rural Districts ” 
was read before the Statistical Society on Tuesday by 
Dr. Witt1AM OcLE. It was shown that in nine counties 
there had been a decrease of from 6 to 12 per cent. in thirty 
years. In Huntingdon the migration was estimated at 
25,987. It was also shown that generally the members of 
the building trades in rural districts had fallen off, owing to 
the diminished demand for houses by the reduced popula- 
tion. Among the people that had increased, not only re- 
latively to the diminished population, but absolutely, were 
those engaged in the transport of goods, shopkeepers, and 
also, in the professional class, those engaged in teaching. 


One of Mr. CoNYBEARE’s propositions as a member of 
the School Board of London is that an application be made 
to the Presidents of the Royal Academy and other societies 
of British Painters, requesting them to consider the possi- 
bility of opening the picture galleries under their care on 
certain days, without payment, to parties of children 
selected from the higher standards of the schools, with their 
teachers. As a rule, exhibitions in London are crowded, 
and it would be a sacrifice to close the doors against visitors 
to accommodate children. Would it not be better for 
Mr. CoNYBEARE to try the experiment in the National 
Gallery, or the South Kensington and Bethnal Green 
Museums? There are excellent pictures in the galleries 
which could be made as suygestive and as profitable to 
children with the aid ofa teacher as any inthe Academy. In 
Dublin children are admitted gratuitously to the exhibitions 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, but the rooms are always 
empty in the daytime, for the Irish art patrons prefer to visit 
the exhibition of an evening, when the pictures can be seen 
for a penny. Fortunately there is a different spirit in 
London. 


A pirFricuLty has arisen about the restoration of the 
Arc du Carrousel. M. GUILLAUME, the architect who has 
charge of the Louvre, and whatever may remain of the 
Tuileries, was as a matter of course entrusted with the 
restoration of the arch. He proposed to make good the 
defects of the masonry by means of a special cement. The 
Commission of Historic Monuments thereupon informed 
the administration that the cement was ineligible for the 
purpose, as it changed its colour in the course of a few 
years. Anarchitect of the department of Civil Buildings 
has been called in to report on the subject. 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


HE word Renaissance is comparatively modern in its 
origin, and is extremely vague in its application. 
One writer on the English language says it 1s a French 
word used as “a term in architecture, applied to the partial 
revival of Classic art in the sixteenth century,” and in many 
dictionaries that meaning alone is suggested. The French 
Academicians recognise the word after the manner of 
divines, as expressing the act, more or less imaginary, of a 
second birth, a renewal, or, as some would say, a revival, 
er regeneration. Lirrre, while admitting the phrase “ Re- 
naissance architecture,” describes the Renaissance as the 
epoch when Greek scholarship found its way to Europe 
after the taking of Constantinople in 1453. On the other 
hand, there are writers who say there was a Renaissance 
long before the fifteenth century, and that it was manifested 
when the works of the Arabs were introduced in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Many other instances of the various 
interpretations given to the word could be cited. 

The diversity will be excusable if we remember that 
what is known as the Renaissance was no simple series of 
acts beginning at one time or in one place. People talk as 
if the Renaissance suddenly sprung forth in the fifteenth 
century. But it can be sought at an earlier period. ‘There 
are good citizens of London who are unable to imagine the 
Thames as anything but a great river laden with steamers 
or barges, for not one in a thousand among them has seen 
more than its lower reaches. In the same way the Renais- 
sance is considered—that is, in its fullest developments. 
The fifteenth century was like a river richly freighted, but 
we should remember that it had its source further back, 
and it could not be so great if it had only a short course. 
In a physical sense a Renaissance is an absurdity, and, as 
we have suggested, the word was employed originally by 
divines in a figurative sense, and as suggesting amelioration. 
Regarded in that way, there was a Renaissance in the 
fifteenth century, for better works—that is, having more 
resemblance to Classic examples and to nature—were pro- 
duced in it than in the fourteenth century. 

At no time, however, could the works of the ancients be 
entirely ignored in Italy. The laws were derived from the 
traditions of Roman jurists, the language of the daily 
services of the Church was also Roman, legends of the 
Xomans formed part of the folk-lore of the country, and 
may have been heard in the humblest houses. The people 
had evidence of Roman greatness before their eyes in the 
architectural and engineering remains. The _ barbarian 
invaders felt its power. At the worst time the successor of 
Avaric posed in the dress of a Roman general, the sons 
of TuEopvoric the Visigoth studied ‘‘ Virgil” and Roman 
law, and THeEoporic the Ostrogoth was one of the most 
enthusiastic restorers of buildings. Under those rulers, and 
the men who came after them, it was possible to discover 
professors of Classic literature in the country, and art of 
some kind was not likely to be often absent from a 
Christian church. When the pictures and sculptures were 
superseded by works in a later style they were sure to be 
destroyed, and hence the difficulty of tracing the history of 
art in Italy in its entirety. There are wide gaps, but it does 
not follow that they represent entire barrenness. 

BuRCKHARDT, for example, is compelled to testify that 
contemporaneously with the Byzantine style which found so 
much favour in Italy was another that was native, and 
employed in the decoration of the humbler class of 
churches. He considers it to have been rather unruly— 
eine verwilderte alleinheimische Kunstiibung—but he admits 
the movement and dramatic power which are seen in the 
surviving examples, the earliest of which, unfortunately, is 
not older than the beginning of the eleventh century. The 
history of that style has not been followed out, but enough 
is known to convince every impartial student that all the 
painting produced in Italy prior to CimaBur’s time was 
not, according to prescribed formulas, irrespective of nature 
or entirely joyless in expression. 

In the same way, while the world must always be grateful 


: bs Histoire de? Art pendant la Renaissance. Italie: les Primitifs. 
Par Eugene Munts, conservateur del Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris: Hachette et Cie, 


for the importation of the Greek scholars into Italy, it 
should not be forgotten that their language and literature 
were not entirely unknown in Europe. From the ancient 
days of THEODORE of Tarsus, who was Primate of Britain, 
and ApRIAN the African, who was Abbot of Canterbury, 
the love of Greek was kept up in this country. Indeed it 
is believed that the town of Cricklade, in Wiltshire, is only’ 
a corruption of Greek-lade, and is evidence of the exist- 
ence of a school for the Greek language. If in a country 
so remote Greek could flourish, it must have had a 
better chance elsewhere, and we are forced to believe that 
the arrival of the fifteenth-century Greeks gave only a new 
incitement to the study. 

The history of science in this country affords a parallel: 
to what took place in Italy inthe fifteenth century. During” 
the past sixty years all branches of science have been 
studied in England, and with a success that is without pre- 
cedent. Buta history that would not recognise scientific 
research as a characteristic of an earlier time in England 
would evidently convey an erroneous notion of events. 
Modern scientists are more numerous and more fortunate 
than their predecessors, partly in consequence of co-opera— 
tion that is now easy, but they are not more zealous than the 
men who toiled with little hope of reward. 5 

M. Munrz has already treated of the time preceding 
the manifestation of the “neuer Geist” of the fifteenth: 
century in his ‘ Precursors of the Renaissance,” and while 
the fifteenth century is entitled to be considered as a time 
of marvelious energy and productiveness, it would be unjust 
to ignore all the indispensable preliminary work that was 
accomplished by artists many of whom are not remembered 
by name. 

It seems ungracious to make any stipulations before 
M. Muntz’s book is introduced, but it is time that, 
in judging of the Renaissance in its most glorious products, 
we should also look before and after the fifteenth century. 


-In that way we shall discover how much was the indebted- 


ness on one side, and how few of the causes which led to 
ruin were inherited from the earlier artists. 

If we take M. Muntz’s work as a history of the 
Renaissance of the fifteenth century, it will be difficult to- 
give it more praise than it deserves. In it we see what: 
SHAKESPEARE Calls “the very age and body of the time, its. 
form and pressure,” more clearly than was hitherto possible. 
M. Munvz, by his manner of narration, gives a new interest 
to coins and models; studies by artists become historical 
evidence. It would seem as if he had command of all the- 
collections of Europe, and could lay his hand on every 
pamphlet which was published in country towns about some- 
local celebrity. The richness of illustration suggests the: 
period which the author describes. But there is no con- 
fusion. Everything is introduced to serve a purpose, which. 
is always kept before the mind of the reader. 

M. Mountz, after a suitable proem in his first book, 
treats of the patrons who encouraged art in Italy. As the 
different states in which they lived are taken in order, we- 
thus have a geographical basis which is supposed to be 
the best of all for a history. We see from the book that 
patronage of art was followed as earnestly as if it had been: 
indispensable to statecraft. With the Italian princes and. 
communities, demand might be said to precede supply. 
We see, also, how much was gained by the division of Italy 
into several states. ‘There was rivalry not only between the: 
patrons, but between the schools which they upheld. Selfish-- 
ness was overcome, for artists were compelled to aid one 
another for the sake of the town. Art occupied a position 
not unlike cricket at the present time in England, where 
much is gone through to uphold the reputation of a county,, 
and to preserve a competent team. 

The first place among the Italian patrons of art belongs. 
to the Florentines. M. Munrtz accepts the theory that. 
races have their seven ages like individuals, and the 
Florentines, who are now used up, were from the thirteenth. 
to the fifteenth century in their prime. They were pious. 
and patriotic and proud. They were eager to have the. 
finest churches in all Italy, and the most magnificent town. 
hall. ‘The Campanile was devised in order to surpass the 
works of the Greeks and Romans. Like business men. 
they counted the cost of their desires, and were ready to. 
pay every ducat. What could be more characteristic of. 
their determination than the imprisonment for two months. 
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‘of the citizen of Verona, who happened to remark that the 
republic was straining itself in undertaking the Campanile, 
‘as it would need the treasures of two kings to complete the 
work? Florence was fortunate in having citizens like the 
Mepicis, who had a true instinct of the value of the arts in 
a state, and set an example of public spirit. In less than 
forty years that family expended over a million sterling for 
public purposes. But they were no less enthusiastic about 
literature and philosophy. They represented the Florentine 
‘spirit in seeking wealth and dispensing it generously. The 
humblest citizen was also proud of the city, and could feel 
‘a satisfaction like the ancient Romans, when he read the 
‘inscriptions about “magnificentia communis Florentia,” 
which was to outlast the :to1es of the buildings. 

Siena, the rival of Florence, also patronised art, but in 
a different manner. M. Muwvz, in describing it, expresses 
two theories which are worth attention. One is that the 
Renaissance was adapted only to the citizens of the plains, 
-and hence it encountered difficulties among mountaineers. 
{t signified precision and clearness, regularity and light. 
in the architecture horizontal lines were dominant, and 
were better adapted to sites where irregularities were absent. 
M. Mountz also says that mountaineers are more attached 
‘to their traditions than lowlanders, and hence the affection 
for Gothic forms was not lessened for more than a century, 
although fine buildings in the rival style were to be found 
everywhere in the plains. 

The Umbrians were supposed to be somewhat puritanic, 
and there was no family in the district that could display 
‘the munificence of the Meprcis. Yet a school of art arose 
and was supported among them, and, says M. Muwnvz, it 
was so powerful as to exert an influence upon the 
Florentines, Milanese, and Venetians. Many other places 
-of no great note to-day also gained a name in the fifteenth 
century for works of art. 

If Rome did not possess a school of native artists 
worthy of the city, it could not arise from any want of patron- 
age among the Popes. Indeed, their devotion to art is 
made an allegation against them by men who ought to know 
Detter. MACAULAY, among others, seems to think it was a crime 
for a pontiff to take a serious interest in “ plates from the 
hand of a BENvENUTO, designs for palaces by MICHEL 
ANGELO, frescoes by RapHakL, busts, mosaics, and gems 
just dug up from among the ruins of ancient temples and 
villas.” To his exalted virtue the interest was only sloth 
that was not inelegant. If the Popes went about Rome 
and made a collection of pasquinades or of the ballads of 
the people or tavern bills, his lordship would probably have 
worshipped them. 

The first of the fifteenth-century Popes whose name is 
mentioned by M. Runtz is MARTIN V., who was elected in 
1417, and was the fifth since the century commenced. 
During his pontificate there was the sedition of an anti-pope 
and many political troubles to beencountered, but MARTIN V. 
contrived to find time to direct the restoration of buildings, 
and commissions were given by him to Gu1BerT1, MASACCIO, 
GENTILE DA FABRIANO, and Vi1ToRE PIsANELLO. The 
next Pope, EuGENE IV., had lived long in Florence, and 
there became the friend of many artists. On ascending the 
throne he did not forget them. Many painters, sculptors, 
and architects were brought to Rome, and henceforth, says 
M. Muntz, Rome became the “point de mire” of artists 
throughout Italy. It must not be forgotten that before that 
time Rome had greatly suffered by invasions, and during the 
residence of the Popes in Avignon. RAnxE describes the 
city, when Eucene IV. returned to it, as being the resi. 
dence of cowherds: the Capitoline Hill was known as Goat’s 
Mountain, the Forum was called the Cowfield. No easy 
task was before those who attempted to bring order amidst 
the chaos. NicHoras V., who came next, was the M&cENAS 
of his time. Among the architects in his service were LEo 

Battista ALBERTI, ROSSELLINO, ANTONIO DE FRANCESCO, 
FroRAVANTI, and others. The Vatican under his pontifi- 
cate was an academy of arts. Yet so disturbed was Rome 
that, in a contemporary poem given by Ranke, the Pope is 
advised never to visit St. Peter’s unless accompanied by 
three hundred armed followers. Paut II. was the first who 
allowed scope for the talent of San Gatro, the architect, 
and he was an enthusiastic collector of sculpture and 
medals. Part of his treasures are to be found in the 
Capitoline Museum. The policy of Sixtus IV. may not 


always gain admiration, but artists must respect the liberality 
which is seen in such works as the Sistine Chapel, the 
churches of Sta Maria della Pace, Sta Maria del Popolo, 
the hospital of San Spirito, which were all erected at the 
Pope’s expense, and besides the Ponte Sisto, the Trevi 
fountain and twenty basilicas were restored by Sixtus IV. 
There was hardly a great painter who did not receive his 
commission. M. Muntz recognises not only the extent of 
the papal patronage, but its advantages. It served as a 
corrective, and saved the Renaissance from the abyss into 
which it was likely to fall, and, by making art interpret reli- 
gion, it was brought into contact with the foundation of 
society. Nothing was more rare in Rome during the 
fifteenth century than the paintings of profane subjects. 
The influence of Rome was also a factor in the distribution 
of works of art through most countries of Europe. Four cen- 
turies ago there was less general intercommunication between 
countries than at present. But Rome was the goal for all 
prelates of high rank, and many of the humbler clergy 
found their way to it. Often they brought back works of 
art, and hence it is not surprising, as M. Muntz remarks, to 
find in sucha place as Dol a mausoleum that was com- 
missioned from a Florentine artist. 

Naples, which is not suggestive of art, was, in the 
fifteenth century, moved by the spirit of the Renaissance. 
Florentine sculptors were brought there and, towards the 
end of the century, Lorenzo the Magnificent was able to 
persuade the king to undertake works of much importance, 
and, as the best foundation for a good style of art, prefer- 
ence was given to architecture. It is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that the majority of the artists who left their work in 
Naples were also destined to be famousin France. Among 
them were Francesco Laurana, the sculptor, whose work 
is known throughout Provence, Avignon, Marseilles and 
Mans; San GALto, the architect; Fra Graconpo, who 
erected the bridge of Notre Dame and taught in the 
schools of Paris. M. Munrz surmises that VINCENZO DA 
Cortona, who made the models of fortresses in Naples, 
may have been among them, and was the father of 
DomENIco DA Cortona, who had also a specialty for 
fortification, and who, under the surname of Boccapor, 
was known as the architect of the Hétel de Ville, Paris. 
In Rimini the tyrant Sicismunp Mataresra protected 
art after his own fashion, and he interpreted the Renaissance 
spirit like a good many of his contemporaries. With the 
aid of Lxon Baptista Atperti he built a temple which 
was dedicated practically to himself. M. YRiaRTE suggests 
its character when he says there are soo escutcheons and 
devices, and a surprising amount of ornamentation, without 
a single thing to recall Christianity. Good M. VALERY 
could only suggest the interior by saying that the number of 
elephants and roses imparted an Oriental character to it. 

Another warlike family, MonTEFELTRO, protected art 
and learning in Urbino, The library of Duke FREDERIC 
was one of the most complete of the time. He obtained 
catalogues of famous libraries, including Oxford University, 
and his ambition was to possess the works which were 
wanting in them. He read his books carefully, and dis- 
cussed the contents with the scholars, who were as welcome 
in his palace as in any convent or college. The library, 
which contained 772 manuscripts, is now in the Vatican. 
FREDERIC Is known to have had the aid of five architects, 
several sculptors and painters. He kept four tapestry 
weavers at work. GIOVANNI SANTI, the father of RAPHAEL, 
was one of his subjects, and celebrated his exploits in a 
thymed chronicle. In Ferrara and Modena there were 
likewise generous patrons for artists. MANTEGNA has 
immortalised the family of Gonzaca, who respected his 
genius and bore all his waywardness as if they were his 
relations. In Venice there was a lavish outlay on art 
because it was considered to be, as M. Munvz says, ‘an 
instrument of power and au auxiliary to politics.” So much 
was to be executed that artists of all parts of Italy were 
accepted, and at one time it seemed as if local art must be 
overwhelmed by strangers. Milan also provided work for 
an army of foreign artists in the cathedral, and as many 
were versed only in Goihic forms, it is no wonder the 
Renaissance style of the district is rarely pure. 

Enough has been said to indicate the forces in most 
places of a secular kind which were at work in Italy during 
the fifteenth century, and through which the production of 
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works of art was encouraged. The example of a prince 
would be of course followed by his richer subjects. There 
were too the ecclesiastical authorities and the religious 
orders, who required pictures for churches and convents, 
and for whom many works were executed on commissions 
given by laymen. In fact, there were strong temptations to 
manufacture works of art in order to meet the general 
demand for them. But when we follow M. Munvz in the 
books which deal with the artists of the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century, we shall find there were many incitements 
to produce the best work, and that the competition among 
artists was generally severe. M. Muntz’s book is a treasury 
of information on the condition of artists at that time, and 
it is produced in a style that is worthy of the renowned 
house of HACHETTE ET CIR, 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON OFFICIAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


N Monday the foundation-stone of the new post-office in 

Birmingham was laid by the Postmaster-General. The 

site is at the junction of Hill Street and Paradise Street, 

opposite the Town Hall. It cost about 75,0007, and the build- 

ing is to cost over 60,000/. The existing post-office and 
telegraph-office have cost about 50,000/. 

At the luncheon which followed, Mr. J. Chamberlain pro- 
posed “ The City and Council,” and in the course of his speech 
said :— 

Our corporate existence has not contributed only to our 
material comfort ; it has had other and perhaps wider and even 
more important effects. It has afforded opportunities to all among 
us who have shown any capacity and any readiness to place 
their talent, their time, and their ability at the service of those 
among whom they live. It has done a great deal to promote 
the political education of the people, and to fit them for what 
some people consider the higher work of national administra- 
tion, and, above all, it has developed a sentiment of local 
patriotism which is, I think, the great honour and glory of our 
municipal system throughout the United Kingdom, and which 
has nowhere struck such deep roots as it has in our town of 
Birmingham. This sentiment of local patriotism it was which 
made those great cities of Greece that are classically interesting 
to us after the lapse of thousands of years, and which created 
the great municipal life of the Medizval cities of Italy and 
Germany. In their case it found its highest expression in the 
development of the art and the architecture with which they 
loved to adorn the city and the state of their adoption. Well, 
even in that respect the same spirit at all events exists among 
us, and if we do not do so well, it is the power, but it is not 
the will, that is wanting to that effect. We live, perhaps, 
in a more material and more practical age, and we put first— 
and I think we rightly put first—the comfort and the health 
of the people ; but that comfort and health are not inconsistent 
with efforts which we are making, and which we may con- 
tinue to make, for the cultivation of their taste. I say 
that I think the municipalities are waking up to this 
great department of their work, and everywhere are doing 
their part. I am sorry that Mr. Raikes had to go, because I 
wanted to tell him that we expected the Government to do 
their part too. We have assisted in a very interesting 
ceremony to-day; we are having a new post-office, and it is 
about time. As for that square box upon the earth, as the 
Mayor very properiy said, we look down upon from these 
windows, there is a legend about it—I do not know whether it 
is true—that on the occasion when this post-office had to be 
built a bustling gentleman came down from the Office of 
Works, like a commercial traveller exhibiting his patterns, and 
said, “Now then, what do you want? If it is a first-class 
post-office, here is your plan; if it is a second-class post-office, 
this is your plan; and if it is a third-class post-office, I can do 
this for you at a lower price.” We said that, of course, we 
wanted a first-class post-office. He said, “ Then this is the 
plan,” and that edifice (pointing across the way amid laughter) 
‘is it.” We said we thought we should like for Birmingham a 
place of some pretension, and we thought we should like a plan 
for ourselves ; but no ; it appeared that in that Department they 
had only one plan for first-class post-offices. This identical 
plan, I believe, has been scattered in different parts of the 
kingdom, and there exists an exact parallel to that building 
opposite in the town of Sheffield, and I believe in numerous 
provincial towns in the country. I say decidedly that that 
State of things should cease, and that now, in this age, which 
has been lately described as an age of municipal activity, and 
in which we see already rising in all our great provincial Cities 
Stately and beautiful buildings worthy of the local work which 
1s Carried on within their walls—it is time that the Government 

also should give us a specimen, not only of the enterprise, but 


also of the art of the nineteenth century. And I hope, there- 
fore, we may rely upon it that, as a result of to-day’s proceed- 
ings, we shall have a building which is worthy of the town, and 
that the Government will not think it necessary any longer 
to inflict upon us those unnatural monstrosities which it has 
hitherto thought to be good for every community outside the 
metropolis. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE paper on “ Theatres and other Public Buildings,” by 
Mr. Walter Emden, was again read by him at the last 
meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
The author, it will be remembered, maintained that legislation 
for public buildings had up to the present year been left almost 
entirely to chance. Much of the laws which now governed 
and dealt with them were formed originally for an entirely 
different purpose, and were never intended to protect the public 
or to regulate the construction of public buildings ; the result 
therefore was simply confusion, contradictory requirements, 
costly and unequal loss to owners, and as the administration of 
the law was in so many hands, there was no uniformity and no: 
competent expert advice, therefore no safety for the public 
gained. England was almost the only country in Europe 
which had no regular laws for dealing with theatres and public 
buildings. Mr. Emden was of opinion that it was quite possible 
while having proper regulations for the erection of public 
buildings to erect them without injury to the requirements of 
artistic and scenic effect, or of the comfort, good sighting, and 
sound of the building. Very little care has so far been taken 
in the selection of materials for the erection of public buildings, 
and this point was one. in his opinion, only second to that of 
good legislation. Mr Emden dealt first with the question of 
site, disputing the necessity for isolation. No doubt it would 
be very desirable from an artistic point of view if public build- 
ings could be isolated, but it would involve two very great and 
serious outlays of capital, first in the expenditure for the land, and 
secondly in the addition to the cost of building in erecting four 
fronts. With regard to construction, Mr. Emden deprecated 
the use of stone for theatres except for the outer walis, and 
even then there should be an inner casing of brick. He be- 
lieved concrete was a material which for fireproof construc- 
tion was worth very careful investigation. No ironwork should 
be used which was not thoroughly encased, for iron, though 
strong while comparatively light in construction, was most 
dangerous when exposed to fire. Where not possible to encase 
in any other way, he did so with plaster or wire, and by push- 
ing a considerable thickness of coarse plaster through the mesh 
a thorough pugging was formed to shield the iron from the 
fire. Wood should be rigidly excluded wherever possible. 
Every portion of a theatre should have at least two separate 
means of exit, one on each side. He condemned elliptical 
staircases, favouring the straight or the square He certainly 
did not believe in new fads for staircases in public buildings. 
Electricity certainly should be used as the lighting medium, but 
it must not be thought that electricity was entirely free from risk. 
One theatre at least had been burnt down through electricity: 
Unlike gas, electricity gave no warning, there was no smell, 
and it would create fire of itself without flame being applied. 

A vote of thanks tc Mr. Emden, moved by Mr. E. Holmes, 
seconded by Mr. E. M Gibbs, and supported by Messrs. 
Wostinholm, Bramley, Fenton, and the Chairman, was accorded. 
Diagrams of theatres, with samples of fireproof construction, 
were exhibited. 


SCHOOL BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


N application was made in the Dean of Guild Court, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday in last week, for authority to 

erect a new wing to St. Leonard’s Public School, Forbes Street, 
containing six classrooms, the proposed addition to be con- 
nected with the existing ‘building by a covered corridor. Sir 
James Gowans said the Court had carefully examined the place, 
and they were still of opinion that the School Board, by their 
proposal, was going to damage the district. They purposed 
putting up a high building. No doubt as to height they were 
within the limits of the Act, but at the same time the Court felt 
it was a pity that the School Board, whose interests were the 
same as those of the citizens, should block up the street, seeing 
that the Corporation was spending large sums of money to open 
up thoroughfares He was of opinion it was a great shame that 
the School Board should put up this barrack-like building, and 
the Court really wished the School Board to reconsider the 
matter. They had 1,200 children there just now, and they were 
to bring other 300.. It was hardly fair, he thought, to have 
1,500 children rushing into a narrow street. Mr. Philip said 
the Board had already con-idered this matter rather deliberately, 
and he was sorry that the two bodies had not seen eye to eye 
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regarding it. He did not know all the considerations which 
had weighed with the Board, but they did not see any reason 
why they should change the plans. His instructions were to 
ask for a decision that day. Sir James Gowans said the Court 
did not see how they could refuse, but they were determined that 
the citizens should be aware where the mischieflay. They thought 
the School Board were doing wrong. Mr. Cranston said the in- 
terests of the: Board were similar to those of the Court. They 
were not bringing any more children to the neighbourhood in 
question. The proposed annexe was on the opposite side of 
the street, and it was intended to bring the children into that 
portion of the ground at present unbuilt upon. The difference 
between sums of 2,000/. and probably 19,000/. made the School 
Board wait and think. If they had toerect a new school, after 
purchasing the ground, it would cost them a capital sum of 
18,0007. possibly, and so much per annum over and above. 
According to'the plans before the Court, the Board would 
spend only a sum of 2,000/. or thereby. They occupied no 
space of the playground. They gave the same advantage in 
that respect as at present. With all due deference, he hardly 
thought the Court were justified in asserting that the Board 
were desirous of opposing them, or doing anything detrimental 
to the citizens. Sir James Gowan said if they passed the plans, 
they could not refuse permission to their neighbours to build 
as high. After some further conversation the application 
was adjourned for a week, in order that the School Board 
might have a further opportunity of considering their plans. 
It was stated that the proposed addition to the school 
would accommodate 410 children. 

In future, it appears, architects are to be asked to show on 
plans the line of joisting, and the lines of water and gas-pipes— 
the former to be coloured blue and the latter red for the 
guidance of the contractors. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, GLOUCESTER. 


HE instructions to the architects invited to send in designs 

for Municipal Buildings at Gloucester in competition 
have been issued. Premiums of t00/, 50/, and 30/. are offered 
to the authors of the designs placed respectively 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd in order of merit ; but if either of the designs be adopted, 
the amount of the premium will be deducted from the archi- 
tect’s commission. It is intended that the architect whose 
design is adopted shall be retained to prepare the contract and 
working drawings and specification, and also to superintend 
the erection of the buildings, and he will be paid a commission 
of 5 per cent. on the value of the work executed, but if not 
retained to superintend the erection of the buildings, 14 per 
cent. will be deducted from that rate. The quantity surveyor 
and clerk of works will be appointed by the Corporation and 
architect jointly, or, if they cannot agree, by the Corporation 
alone. Each plan must be marked with a symbol or motto, 
and must be sent in to the Mayor on or before Saturday, 
May 11 next. The Municipal Buildings Committee, assisted 
by the city surveyor and some independent architect, will adju- 
dicate upon the plans, subject to confirmation by the Town 
Council. A lithographed plan prepared by Mr. R. Read, the 
city surveyor, shows the proposed site, about 1,45¢ square 
yards, with the existing Sir T. Rich’s school buildings thereon. 
It is suggested that the whole of the buildings should be 
removed from the site, but the competitors may send in alter- 
native plans for utilising the front block if practicable. The 
proposed municipal rooms must include the following :—A 
public hall, not'less than 75 feet by 40 feet, with good entrances 
and exits from front and back, and suitable ante-rooms, lavatories, 
&c. A large, lofty, and handsome Council chamber, say about 
50 feet by 30 feet, to accommodate 36 members, about four 
officers, and six reporters, and space for a reasonable number 
of the public; and if a gallery is provided for the latter it must 
not project over the floor space of the chamber, which’ should 
have an entrance from the municipal offices, in addition to the 
main or public entrance. Committee-rooms, comprising two 
large rooms, say about 30 feet by 20 feet, and two smaller ones. 
Mayor’s parlour, of medium size, with corivenient access to the 
Council chamber, committee-rooms and town clerk’s office, 
and, if possible, fronting the main street. The town clerk’s 
offices, comprising private office, large and small office for 
clerks, and office for clerk attending to the burial board busi- 
ness. The city surveyor’s offices, comprising private, drawing, 
and clerk’s office. Two strong-rooms, of fireproof construction, 
one being near the town clerk’s office. The accountant’s offices, 
private one and for a clerk. A rate collector’s office, and a 
small office for the inspector of nuisances. A School Board 
room, about 25 feet by 18 feet, with waiting-room adjoining, 
about 20 feet by 15 feet, and with entrance and exit for the 
public at the back, and a clerk’s office. Suitable rooms for 
caretaker and his wife ; a large kitchen, and proper accommo- 
dation for serving banquets, with backstairs and lifts; cellars, 
lavatories, provision for heating, lighting, ventilation, and water 
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supply, lock-up rooms for valuable stores, and a public con- 
venience in an open yard, having a driving way from New Inn 
Lane, complete the category of requirements, with the excep- 
tion that the front elevation in Eastgate Street should be 
designed in stone to harmonise with the important buildings 
adjoining and in the immediate neighbourhood, and the whole 
of the buildings must be designed for first-class materials and 
workmanship, and that it is suggested that the proposed build- 
ings may be erected for about 12,000/, exclusive of the value of 
the old buildings. 


TESSERZ. 


English Progress in Art. 
J. A. SyMonDs, M.D. 


HERE has been during late years a more widely spread 
taste for fine arts, together with a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of them than in any previous period of our history. 
This is presented to our observation in society ; but it is also, 
I am told, made manifest by the demand for works on the 
literature of art, and for journals devoted to it. What may 
have been the progress of the arts themselves is matter for 
other consideration. All will, I presume, admit that the archi- 
tecture of ecclesiastical buildings has made great strides. 
Whether secular architecture has advanced at an equal pace 
I am not qualified to judge. Sculpture may be presumed to be 
not more than stationary, even if it be allowed that recent 
sculptors can rival the Bailys, the Westmacotts, and the 
Gibsons of former decades. What is to be said of painting ? 
A reply to this question would require more time and far more 
knowledge than I can command, and it might plunge us at 
once into controversies. Let us be content with remarking 
that the prevalence of realism and naturalism is obvious to the 
most superficial observer. How far this tendency has on the 
one side done good by promoting a faithful study and imitation 
of the Objective world, and how far it has on the other side run 
into affectation, into a puerile or archaic simplicity, a con- 
scientious pursuit of ugliness, and a fanatical contempt of 
beauty, I can no more undertake to determine than I can judge 
to what degree the unquestioned benefits conferred on art by 
the illustrations or denunciations of Mr. Ruskin atone for the 
hastiness and irreverence of his judgments, the arrogance of his 
criticism, and the vices, though they are often sf/endida vitia, 
of his style. But it is, I know, the opinion of those who have 
most understanding in these matters that he has been the 
author of a really advantageous reaction in art. The changes 
we have seen in our time are natural to human progress— 
excessive addiction for a season to great masters and exemplars, 
and then a violent revolt against them. A great artist is a man 
of original genius, who transfuses outward nature with the 
colour of his own thought and feeling, and then so represents 
what he sees that it shall appear under the same aspects to 
other eyes. The crowd of imitators look at nature with his 
eyes, and adopt his models and procedures as if they wére 
natural objects and processes, so that at length by convention 
and tradition his works and methods are authenticated into 
canonical types and established truths. But in consequence 
of frequent and imperfect copying, with the variations of addi- 
tion and subtraction made by strong individualities, the models 
come at last to be but faint shadows of the original thoughts, 
and much less do they represent the original outward nature. 
Then arises the necessity for the revolution which our own 
times have witnessed, and with it the foundation of a school 
of naturalisti. 


Building Materials in England, 
D. T. ANSTED, 


Very few countries exist in which so many and such ex- 
cellent materials for construction of so varied a character exist 
in so small an area and in such great abundance as England. 
Several very distinct kinds of limestone and magnesian lime- 
stone, both uncrystalline and partially or completely crystalline ; 
several kinds of slate adapted for different purposes, of the 
best quality and in almost infinite abundance; numerous grits 
and sandstones, some of them the finest in the world ; different 
kinds of granite and porphyry, including several of excellent 
quality and almost perfect durability, besides great beauty— 
these may be met with at the surface in various places, may be 
quarried readily at little cost, and may generally be conveyed 
away either by land or water-carriage at small expense. With 
these advantages it might have been expected that stonework 
would be met with in perfection in all our towns, that our public 
monuments would be noble illustrations of this source ot 
national wealth, and that we should have only too many proofs 
of the skill of our workmen and the taste and genius of our 
architects This, however, is, as we all know, by no means the 
case. Our metropolis and every town in our island abound 
with illustrations of material, badly selected, badly worked 
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improperly exposed, and in every sense discreditable. That 
there are numerous exceptions I would not for a moment deny, 
but the rule is as I have said. To save a very small proportion 
of the first cost, some cheap stone is commonly selected for 
public as well as private edifices and tor public monuments. 
Little or no pains have been taken, at least till very lately, to 
learn the true relative value of different materials ; and thus in 
the course of time we find ourselves surrounded with specimens 
whose greatest use is that they may serve as warnings, if not as 
examples. 


The Wheel of Life in Mediceval Decoration. 
J. G. WALLER. 


Human life is typified by a wheel which is usually divided 
into seven periods or ages ; and it may not be out of place to 
give an example, by way of comparison with the well-known 
passage of our great poet. This instance I have derived from 
a MS. inthe Arundel Collection, British Museum, belonging 
to the early part of the fourteenth century. It consists of a 
series of subjects disposed in circles, ten in number, to which 
are affixed appropriate legends ; these are placed at the ter- 
mination of the spokes of the wheel, the centre of which is 
formed by the head of the Deity, surrounded by a nimbus, and 
this legend :—“I discern all things at once—I govern all by 
reason.” The whole wheel is comprised within a square, at 
each corner of which are four principal estates of humanity. 
Infancy or childhood, shown by a seated figure of a child about 
to rise. Manhood—a figure royally attired. Age—a figure 
leaning on a staff and looking back. And Decrepitude—an old 
man prostrate on the ground. The first of the ten circular 
compartments represents the nurse: the analogy here with 
Shakespeare will at once be recognised. She is represented 
with a child in her lap before a fire, on which is a small pot or 
caldron : the legend around is, “I am gentle and humble with 
milk from a pure nurse.” The next subject ascending the 
wheel is a boy, holding a mirror in one hand, while he combs 
his hair with another: the legend is, ‘‘ Life worthy of the age is 
approved in the glass.” The third is a youth holding a pair of 
scales, with this legend : —“ I will never be uncertain—I measure 
age.” ‘The fourth shows a young man on horseback, with hawk 
on his fist,as enjoying the pleasures of field sports : the legend, 
‘“‘ Not the image of the glass, but life made joyful.” I will here 
observe, the highest degree of pleasure is generally represented 
by the Mediaeval artist as that which consists of hunting or 
hawking. The fifth, which occupies the summit of the wheel, 
indicates the height of the attainment of worldly power ; it is 
therefore represented as a king: in Shakespeare it is the 
justice “with eye severe, and beard of formal cut”: the 
legend is, “I am king, I rule the age ; the whole world is mine.” 
The sixth is the first on the decline of the wheel, appropriate to 
the declining years of man. It exhibits an old man with staff 
in left hand looking back as if with regret upon his past state: 
the legend is, “I take to me a staff; almost known to death.” 
The seventh, analogous to the “last scene of all, which ends 
this strange eventful history,” shows an old and decrepit man, 
blind, and bending under the weight of his infirmities, with a 
staff in his right hand, and leaning with the other on the 
shoulder of a child who leads him: the legend is, ‘‘ Given up to 
decrepitude. Death will be to me.” The periods of life are 
thus comprised in the seven divisions, but there are three others 
to complete the wheel. The eighth shows the old man on the 
bed of death, a doctor stands by his side, apparently more 
intent upon the praise of his nostrums than attending to his 
patient ; he holds up a vial in his right hand: the legend is, 
“ Given up to infirmity ; I begin to fail.” Ia the ninth, the 
scene has closed ; a coffin is extended on a bier, and a priest is 
chanting the office of the dead : the legend is, “I thought that 
I should live. - Life has deceived me.” The tenth and last, the 
bottom of the wheel, shows the tomb, the last resting-place of 
humanity : the legend is, “I am turned into dust. Life has 
deceived me.” This beautiful and very curious instance, 
although not derived from a church decoration, illustrates an 
allegory which was, without doubt, frequently painted upon 
our church walls, and for the painting of which there are 
minute directions in the curious guide still used in the Greek 
church, differing from the above in a few details, but in 
principle the same. Here the centre of the wheel is the 
Deity, as he who governs the revolving years of life; in the 
guide, however, the wheel is turned by night and day, a highly 
poetical idea, represented by the figures of two angels. 


St. Sophig, Constantinople, 
W. SALZENBERG. 


_ The materials used in the construction of the building are 
brick anda kind of peperino freestone, the latter where great 
pressure occurs, as in the four main piers of the cupola and the 
adjoining piers, and in those carrying the arched ribs in the 
side halls. A course of stone 2 feet high is laid about 4 feet 
above the pavement all round the building. The original 
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external walls and vaultings are of brick; the later additions 
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show alternate layers of brick and quarry stone. The Turkish 
counterforts are of wrought stone. The bricks measure 
generally 14 inches by 2 inches. Some in the yaultings are 
14 inches square by 2 inches thick. In the lower part of the 
great cupola some are 27 inches long, 9 inches wide, and 
2 inches thick, and others are 27 inches square on the side: 
The light bricks from Rhodes mentioned by early authors are 
not to be found, those used are made of ordinary earth, wel! 
burnt ; but to fill in the pendentives under the cupola, a whitish 
stalactical material, showing the impression of plants, was used 
in its rough state. The mortar is of a reddish colour, apparently 
from the addition of pounded tile, and is laid in thicknesses of 
I inch to 2 inches. The ornamental -cornices, entablatures, 
capitals, and bases (all of Byzantine style), some of the shafts, 
the parapets to the galleries, with the window frames and bars 
are made of marble from the island of Proconnesus (now 
Marmora), which is of a whitish colour shaded with light 
greyish blue, similar to the so-called architectural marble of 
Carrara. Many of the shafts as well as the slabs lining the 
walls are of various rare marbles and porphyries. The mono- 
lithic shafts were taken from ancient buildings ; on the ground 
floor they are of verd antique (253 feet high, 3 feet 7 inches 
diameter), except the eight in the side niches, which belonged 
to Aurelian’s temple to the Sun, and are of deep red Thebaic 
porphyry. Many discrepancies in height and size are observable. 
Moulded bands of bronze 9 inches to I: inches high are fixed 
at each end of the shafts, either for security or to conceal 
injuries. ‘These bands were gilt as well as the leafage of the 
capitals. The pavement is now of whitish marble striped with 
dark grey. Remains of the original marble mosaic pavement 
are visible only in two places, viz, in the south-eastern angle 
of the quadranzular space under the cupola, and in the western 
gynezeceum. The larger slabs of the marble linings are from 
I inch to 2 inches thick, and are secured to the walls with iron 
cramps and lime mortar. The marb‘e mosaics in the friezes 
and tablets are formed of pieces } to ;3; inch thick’ joined 
together on a layer of liquid dark brown resin mixed with frag- 
ments of marble and tile. The slabs so formed are about 
I inch thick, and when hardened were attached to the walls 
with the same liquefied resin. The main enclosing walls are 
about 70 feet high, and are 3 feet 6 inches thick on the north 
and south, 4 feet 6 inches on the east, and 5 feet on the west,. 
between the nave and the narthex. Piers projecting 2 feet are 
introduced internally where the arch ribs rest against the walls. 
The barrel vaulting of the interior passes through the walls 
and appears as an arch on the outer surface. All the door and 
window openings are covered with semicircular arches, and the: 
marble dressings and perforated fillings in were inserted after 
the completion of the work. 


Unveracities in Classic Architecture. 
S. FERGUSON. 


Features open to the objection of structural untruth are 
unquestionably to be found in regular architecture. They arise 
from the original employment of wood as the material for 
ornamente construction. The principal example may.be seen 
in any Doric entablature. You have observed above the columns 
and in the interspaces of the frieze those oblong panel-like. 
projections divided by vertical channels which are technically 
called triylyphs, having plummet-like objects depending fron. 
them termed guttz. The eye is so familiar with their appear- 
ance that, save for purposes of criticism, one would: hardly 
think of inquiring what it is they represent. But if the question 
be pressed it must be admitted that the triglyphs are imitations 
in stone of the ends of those beams which, in the days of 
wooden construction, used to cross from side to side of the 
building, and project beyond the face of the timber lintels 
constituting the primitive entablature. And tie gutice, what 
were they? Simply the raindrops gathered on the edge of the. 
projection, so as to be let fall clear of the face of the lower 
lintel, which we now call the architrave. Researches within 
our own time in Asia Minor have confirmed in a singularly 
complete manner the account given by Vitruvius of the origin 
of the triglyph and other details of the Orders from timber 
construction, We find the Lycian peasant of the present day 
building his residence with its columns of tree-trunks and. 
entablature of squared wooden lintels, through the mortices of 
which project the tenons or ends of the cross beams, tying the 
whole together, just as we find the same parts imitated in the 
earliest marble temples of Greece. But why not rather con- 
clude the wooden structure to be an imitation of the marble 
one? The rock-cut tombs of the adjoining hillsides give the 
answer. These miniature temples are hewn to so accura e an 
imitation of woodwork that you may trace all the details of the 
carpentry, not only in architraves pierced by projerting beam 
ends, but in rafter ends projecting over these, and demonstrat- 
ing that the dentils and mutules of the Classical cornice have 
their origin in the same sort of timbered framing which we 
now employ to form the eaves of a cottage rooi. Now all these 
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ie tienen nan... aa. being stereotyped in marble, have been preserved as 
the external characteristics of the Order thousands of years 
after the cross beams have disappeared from the interior, and 
the roof has ceased to rest on the cornice. And in these par- 
ticulars no one can deny that the Order does embody a double 
untruth in stone : first, by holding itself out as a form of con- 
structive carpentry, and next by suggesting that there are beams 
and rafters of which the ends could be displayed in those 
positions, But if we must discard all stone imitations of the 
forms of wooden construction, I fear it would go hard with all 
columnar edifices, whether Regular or Medieval. For 
originally all columns were trunks of trees. The fillet at the 
neck is but a trace of the band that kept the timber from 
splitting above ; the fillet at the foot marks the place of the 
ferrule which served the same office below. The bundle of 
staves to which the Gothic-clustered column is likened by 
Evelyn is nothing new in stone. In some of the earliest 
Egyptian buildings pillars are seen composed of palm stems 
bound together, ligatures and all wrought out of the solid by 
the chisel of the stonecutter, and one form of Egyptian 
mouldings of frequent occurrence shows in stone the crossings 
and overlappings of the bands by which the bundles of reeds 
forming it are held together. An ingenious formula for the 
Medieval column, devised apparently with a view to prevent its 
partaking of the reproach to which the Classical shaft must 
submit, is found in the stones of Venice. In this system the 
coluinn is derived from the wall—is considered as a frustrum or 
portion of wall, interrupted and gathered into one point. The 
base course becomes the pedestal ; the wall-veil, or plain face 
of the wall, becomes the shaft, and the terminal string-course 
and coping constitute the capital. Bat the difficulty is evaded, 
not removed ; something imaginative and in one sense unreal 
must be suggested, or the parts remain mere stone blocks and 
cylinders without abstract grace for the eye or associative 
charm for the mind. The bell of the capital, no matter what 
be the style or order, must seem to curve with a yielding con- 
tour, as if under pressure ; the shaft must taper with a swelling 
roundness, and the mouldings both above and below must 
present the combinations of convex and concave outlines, 
which material of different degrees of plasticity and elasticity 
would assume if interposed between the heavy and more rigid 
members. All these are suggestions of unrealities which are 
just as essential to the beauty of a Byzantine as to that of an 
Tonic column, and which no derivation from the elements of 
the wall can evade or conceal, save by pushing them a step 


back, and making them inherent in the formation of the wall 
itself. 


Physical Sarroundings and Architecture. 
J. RUSKIN. 


Let us glance at a few of the physical accidents which 
influenced Egypt’s types of architecture. The first of these is 
evidently the capability of carriage of large blocks of stone 
over perfectly level land. It was possible to roll to their desti- 
nation along that uninterrupted plain blocks which could 
neither by the Greek have been shipped in seaworthy vessels, 
nor Carried over mountain passes, nor raised except by extra- 
ordinary effort to the height of the rock-built fortress or sea- 
ward promontory. A small undulation of surface or em- 
barrassment of road makes large difference in the portability of 
masses, and of consequence, in the breadth of the possible 
intercolumniation, the solidity of the column, and the whole 
scale of the building. Again, in a hill-country architecture can 
be important only by position, in a level country only by bulk. 
Under the overwhelming mass of mountain-form it is vain to 
attempt the expression of majesty by size of edifice; the 
humblest architecture may become important by availing itself 
of the power of nature, but the mightiest must be crushed in 
emulating it. The watch-towers of Amalfi are more majestic 
than the Superga of Piedmont ; St. Peter’s would look like a 
toy if built beneath the Alpine cliffs, which yet vouchsafe some 
communication of their own solemnity to the smallest chalet 
that glitters among their glades of pine. On the other hand, 
a small building is in a level country lost, and. the impressive- 
ness of bulk proportionably increased ; hence the instinct of 
nations has always led them to the loftiest efforts, where the 
masses of their labour might be seen looming at incalculable 
distance above the open line of the horizon. Hence rose her 
four-square mountains above the flat of Memphis, while the 
Greek pierced the recesses of Phigalia with ranges of columns, 
or crowned the sea-cliffs of Sunium with a single pediment, 
bright but not colossal. The derivation of the Greek types of 
form from the forest-hut is too direct to escape observation : 
but sufficient attention has not been paid to the similar petri- 
faction, by other nations, of the rude forms and materia's 
adopted in the haste of early settlement, or consecrated by the 
purity of rural life. The whole system “of Swiss and German 
Gothic has thus been most characteristically affected by the 
structure of the intersecting timbers at the angles of the chalet. 
This was in some cases directly and without variation imitated 
in stone, as in the piers of the old b:idge of Aarburg ; and the 
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practice obtained partially in the German after- -Gothic, 
universally or nearly so, in Switzerland of causing mouldings 
which met at an angte to appear to interpenetrate each other, both 
being truncated immediately beyond the point of intersection. 
The painfulness of this ill-judged adaptation was conquered by 
association ; the eye became familiarised to uncouth forms of 
tracery, and a stiffness and meagreness, as of cast- iron, resulted 
in the mouldings of much of ‘the ecclesiastical and all the 
domestic Gothic of central Europe; the mouldings of case- 
ments intersecting so as to form a small hollow Square at the 
angles, and the practice being further carried out into all modes 
of decoration, pinnacles interpenetrating crockets, as in a pecu- 
liarly bold design of archway at Besancon. The influence at 
Veaice has been less immediate and more fortunate. It is with 
peculiar grace the majestic form of the ducal palace reminds us 
of the years of fear and endurance, when the exiles of the 
Prima Venetia settled like homeless birds on the sea-sand, and 
that its quadrangular range of marble wall and painted 
chamber, raised upon multiplied columns of confused arcade, 
presents ‘but the exalted image of the first pile-supported hut 
that rose atove the rippling of the lagoons. 


Mediceval Schemes of Colour. 
E. VIOLLET-LE-DwC. 


There are only, as every one knows, three colours—y ellow, 
red, and blue—black and white being "merely two negations: 
white being uncoloured light, and black the absence of light. 
From these three colours all the multitude of tints is derived 
by means of infinite commixtures. Yellow and blue produce 
greens; red and blue, purple; red and yellow, the various 
shides of orange. In these colours, and their various com- 
plications, the presence of black and whie gives increased or 
diminished light. Just because black and white are two nega- 
tions, and are foreign to the idea of colour, their Proper destiny 
in decorative work is to bring out the values. White is 
luminous, and black both develops its luminousness and acts as 
its limit. The decorative painters of the Middle Ages, either 
from instinct or, more probably, from tradition, always intro- 
duced either black or white, sometimes both, into their scheme 
of colour. Arguing from what is simple to what is com- 
plicated, we shall be able to arrive at an explanation of their 
methods. We only intend to speak here of the decoration of 
interiors where the light is diffused. During the whole period 
of the Middle Ages; when monumental painting played so 
important a part, we observe that the artist always began by 
adopting a key of colour, to which he adhered throughout the 
complete work, church or whatever else it might be. Now, 
these keys of colour (tonalités) are not at all numerous; they 
may, in fact, be reduced to three :—First, that obtained by 
yellow and red ; 3 second, by red and blue (these necessarily 
include the intermediary tints, such as green, purple, and 
orange, always used with black and white, or black alone) ; 
third, the key obtained by the use of mixtures of all the three 
colours—gold and black being used to extend its compass, the 
former replacing white in the luminous reflexes. Now let us 
suppose that the value of yellow is represented by 1, that of 
red by 2, that of blue by 3; by mixing red and yellow we 
obtain orange, value 3; yellow and. blue preduce green, 
value 4; red and blue, purple, value 5. Suppose, again, we 
wish to place colours upon any surface in such a way that their 
harmony shall not be injuriously affected, and that we have to 
begin with red and yellow. We must make the yellow occupy 
at least twice as much surface as the red. If we then add blue 
the harmony becomes more complicated ; its presence neces- 
sitates either a proportional increase of the red and yellow 
surfaces, or the use of green and purple tints, to give them 
strength ; and these two tints must not occupy less than a 
quarter and a fifth of the total surface respectively. These 
elementary rules of harmony were always observed by the 
decorative painters of the Middle Ages. They very rarely 
made use of all the colours and tones which were at their 
command on account of the innumerable difficulties resulting 
from juxtaposition and the relative importance as to surface of 
each tint—a matter of rigid rule. When all three colours and 
their composites were madsz use of, gold became indispens- 
able ; it was charged both with completion and, if necessary, 
the reconstitution of harmoay. Going back to the most simple 
principles, perfect harmony may be obtained by use of yellow 
and red (red ochre), especially when heightened with white. 
It is impossible to obtain harmony with yellow and blue, or red 
and blue, except by the aid of intermediary tints. Should you 
wish to decorate a hall with red and blue or yellow and blue: 
ornament upon a white ground you would find barmony quite 
impossible, for yellow (yellow ochre) and red (red ochre) are 
the only two colours that can be brought without the mediation 
of other tixts. 


——e 
eC 


A Resolution has been adopted at a public meeting held 
in Hastings in support of a proposz] to provide a harbour, the 
€stimated cost of which is set down as 63,000/, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
MILLIONAIRES so often tumble from their high estate, it 
will excite no surprise in Paris should the famous collection 
of M. SecréraN corne under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
Although limited in number, it is one of the most valuable 
in Paris. There are twenty-two works by MEISSONIER, and 
for one M. SEcRETAN paid 12,000/, Another modern work 
to be coveted is MILLEt’s Angelus, for which it is said an 
American offered the large sum of 20,o00/, The latter 
work was purchased by M. Srcréran for about 6,000/. It 
was afterwards sold by him, and repurchased for 10,000/. 
There are two more paintings by Mixer in the collection, 
with ten cattle pieces by TRoyon, six Eastern scenes by 
FROMENTIN, eight landscapes by Rousseau, and two figure 
pieces by Deracrorx. Sixty pictures are by old masters, 
mainly of the Dutch school. For one of them, Dr HooGHE's 
Consultation, 6,4002, was paid at the auction, 


A comMMUNICATION from the President and Secretaries 
of the Architectural Association has been sent to the 
Council of the County of London in reference to the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand. It states that at the 
ordinary meeting of the Association, held on the 15th inst, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted, viz. :— 
** That the Architectural Association views with great regret 
the agitation for the demolition of the church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, and desires to enter an earnest and emphatic 
protest against any such demolition, as being not only 
utterly uncalled for by the requirements of traffic, but also 
a wanton destruction of a splendid example of the work of 
that eminent architect JAMES Grpes, which forms, with 
other public buildings in its neighbourhood, one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque architéctural groups in the 
metropolis.” The Council are asked to receive it as an 
expression of the strong opinion of an Association consist- 
ing of nearly 1,200 members engaged in the study or practice 
of the art of architecture. 


NoTICcE is given that applications for season tickets in 
connection with the Paris Exhibition will now be received. 
The price of each is one hundred francs ; the members of 
the Commissions can, however, obtain them at one-fourth 
that price. Each application is to be accompanied by two 
small photographs; one of them will be pasted on the 
ticket, and the other kept in a bureau for purposes of refer- 
ence if necessary. The charges are high if compared with 
English precedents. In the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 
a season ticket cost three guineas. 


THE meeting of the British Association at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne will be held under the presidency of Professor W. H. 
FLower, of the Natural History Museum. The following 
sectional presidents have been also appointed :—Physical 
science, Captain ABNEY, R.E.; Chemistry, Sir J. Lowru1an 
Bex. ; Geology, Professor J. GEIKIE ; Biology, Professor 
BuRDON SANDERSON; Geography, Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON; 
Economical Science, Professor F. Y. EpGEworTH ; Me- 
chanical Science, Mr. WILLIAM ANDERSON ; Anthropology, 
Professor S. W. TurRNER. All these officers are men of 
eminence, but we may suggest that local ability is not 
sufficiently recognised in the arrangements. 


For twenty years at least a strong party of opponents to 
drainage schemes has existed in Margate. The theory 
of inhabitants of that class is that drains are unnecessary in 
the town, since the chalk subsoil serves as a substitute. If 
a visitor should make inquiries about the sanitary condition 
of a hotel or a lodging-house of a landlord who has the 
courage to be frank, it will be discovered that Margate is in 
a condition of primitive neglect. Sometimes when the 
ground has to be opened a labourer becomes insensible ; a 
few years ago two men died who were so employed, but the 
people are indifferent. The death-rate also at times 
becomes remarkable, but an excuse is forthcoming, and 
the condition of the town is never supposed to bring 
danger to anybody. Threats are heard from time to time 
about proclamations from the Whitehall authorities warn- 
ing visitors about the risks of Merry Margate; but 
Promises are made by the Corporation, and Govern- 
ment interference is postponed. At last it has been 
necessary to do something, and a scheme devised by 
Mr. LarHam has secured adoption by the Corporation. 


But the approval of the Local Government is also requisite, 
and a vigilance committee cf anti-sanitarians has endea- 
voured to render it impossible. Mr. LATHAM proposes to 
have the outfall at Foreness, which is far enough from the 
jetty, and he has the support of engineers of experience, 
including Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL -and Sir Dovuc.as 
GALTON. On the other side, Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. BaiLEy 
Denton, Mr. SHONE, and others declare that Foreness is 
unsuitable, owing to the action of the tides and currents, 
which would either cause the sewage to come back to 
Margate, or else require it to be locked up for several hours 
daily. In Margate the great principle is to gain time. The 
vigilance committee therefore brought forward a scheme 
which of course could not be considered, and when that 
course failed proposed, if time were granted, to deal with 
the question. The Local Government Board must by this 
time know something about Margate tactics and the ingenious 
way of evading responsibility which has deceived so many, 
and it is to be hoped the Board will insist on Mr. LATHAM’s 
scheme being carried out without delay. Visitors are 
mulcted in Margate every year, and it is only fair they 
should be kept free from unnecessary danger, although the 
inhabitants may have to expend a little on drains. 


Ir is now becoming common to withhold prizes offered 
in competitions of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The latest 
case was in connection with the prize which bears the name 
of Achille Lectére. The subject assigned was a monument 
in the Panthéon in honour of illustrious Frenchmen, All 
that the jury considered to be needed were two honourable 
mentions. The subject was attractive, but any student who 
visited the Panthéon in its present dismal condition would 
be likely to be deterred from taking part in the competition. 
Besides, what is the use of a monument in a building of 
that kind? The Panthéon itself was supposed to be a 
monument, and nothing else, and was testified by the 
inscription, ‘Aux Grands Hommes la Patrie reconnais- 
sante.” A structure within the building would therefore be 
as much out of place as the canvas decorations which were 
lately removed. 


THE announcement among our advertisements of the 
concert which the Wandering Minstrels are to give in aid 
of the building fund of the Free Hospital in the Gray’s Inn 
Road will, we trust, move our readers to aid in the good 
work. Among London hospitals there is not one which is 
more deserving of support than the Free Hospital. At a 
time when it was impossible for a poor invalid to obtain 
medical advice unless he could persuade somebody to 
endow him with a ticket, the hospital in the Gray’s Inn 
Road was established on the principle that illness should 
be its own recommendation, and there has been no deyvia- 
tion from that course. At that time funds were limited, as 
they are still, and no thought could be given to the appear- 
ance of the building. The founders had to be satisfied 
with a sort of Bastille in brick. It is not prudent to allow 
hospitals to become ancient, and therefore for several 
reasons it is time the hospital should be transformed. The 
proceeds of the concert which the Wandering Minstrels 
have generously undertaken willbe made the nucleus of 
the building fund for the new hospital. The concert is 
deserving of wide and generous support, and we are con- 
fident the committee will not be disappointed in their 
anticipations of its success. 


HITHERTO it was the custom to treat encyclopedias as 
if they must consist of cumbersome volumes. Messrs. 
BiackleE & Son have had the courage to depart from pre- 
cedents, and their “ Modern Encyclopedia” will assert its 
title in form as in other ways. The volumes will be octavo 
in size, and not too heavy for a child to hold. Knowledge 
of every kind is introduced, the biographies of living 
celebrities being included. The articles are necessarily 
condensed, but are readable and suggestive. They are 
embellished by many woodcuts. More attention is given to 
architecture and architects than in many larger works, and 
the illustrations are excellent. The new encyclopedia will 
be found a serviceable aid to all who seek information upon 
a subject, and have not time to wade through a long 
article. The volumes will promote household education. 
For colonists and all who can have only portable libraries 
they will be invaluable, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, OLD WINDSOR. 
(J. EF. BENTLEY.) 

. 77.—ENTRANCE FRONT. 

- 78._ENTRANCE. 

. 79._SIDE ENTRANCE. 

. 80._END OF CHAPEL. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., 
president, in the chair. 

The following were elected members :—Mr. F. Galsworthy 
and Mr. H. D. A. Harding. 

On the proposition of Mr. Fleming, seconded by Mr. 
Brodie, a resolution was passed protesting against the demoli- 
tion of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, and it was further 
agreed to forward copies of the protest to the proper authorities. 

Mr. BERESFORD A. PITE then read a paper on 


Besign and Manufacture of Wall-Papers. 


Mr. PITE said :—Wecan all remember the unsophistically 
pictorial and naturalistic wall-papers of our grandfathers’ 
houses, which qualities certainly have the merit of making im- 
pressions upon children’s minds. They dreamt that they dwelt 
in marble halls, and realised their dreams in their blocked wall- 
papers, and in their printed oak-grain give us a faintly surviving 
tradition of the days when real oak wainscotting dispensed both 
with decorator and wall-paper manufacturer. But other 
influences of a different artistic nature are apparent. Do not 
the landscapes—generally mountainous—the verdant valleys, 
luxurious pines and palms, and occasional ruins, and perhaps 
eloping lovers, betoken the influence of the romantic landscape 
painters, with Claude at their head, and an early exponent in 
our grandfathers’ cotemporary, Turner? This grandiloquent 
scenery is also to be found on print blinds and ceramics, but by 
the time of our early childhood it had dwindled into Red 
Riding Hood and “ The House that Jack Built,” lately so hap- 
pily revived in cesthetic and decorative garb. Our fathers’ 
houses are even now recording another past epoch, that of the 
stern revolt from scenic taste to Gothic sterility of internal com- 
fort. What a variety of stencilled horrors arose to supply the 
lack of all precedent, upon which alone the revival could 
flourish. Mostly of distemper in plain tints, “ French grey” 
being a favourite, as it was thought to go well with varnished 
pitch-pine, the chasteness of whose stop-chamfers required the 
absence of other surface decoration. Comfortless stone and 
tile mantels, and scraggy wrought-iron gasfittings, complete the 
characteristic Gothic interior. There were a few bold spirits 
who attempted wall-papers. Pugin, the younger, if not his 
father, tried to adapt stencil patterns that would have done 
fairly well for the decoration of detached blocks of masonry. 
Other horrors in laundress’s blue and gold, or in crimson flock 
and gold, and other things mostly heraldic in origin, followed, 
and were used for church chancels and the choicest Medizval 
houses. Decorative designs of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s, used in 
Pierrefonds, suggest wall-papers, but they are all violent and 
crude in white, crimson, and gold. Some clever architects 
attempted patterns from encaustic tiles, and were gradually led 
into adopting the peculiar form of stiff-neck that infected all 
Medizval metalwork a few years ago. When the late Mr. 
B. J. Talbert, who had been a great sinner in this latter 
respect, discovered the sunflower, a very marked change began 
to be felt. Mr. E. W. Godwin and Mr. Eastlake then showed 
us how to use bamboos and pomegranates, they having learnt 
from the Japanese and Italian fabrics, and we then found our- 
selves fairly launched upon the stream, some part of the flood 
of which is represented here to-night. 

The progress of household decorative art has in no branch 
been more marked than in wall-paper design. A study of 
decoration, as distinct from the pictorial and realistic attempts 
of our grandfathers, and from the antiquarian pedantry of our 
immediate predecessors, has been most beneficial, but we are 
still far from having attained to the tableland of artistic rest, 
and must still climb. We have only to a very small extent yet 
made use of any forms other than Jeaves, stalks, and flowers of 
conventional or natural character. The study of Japanese art 
has opened our eyes to free decorative effects, and released us 
from the sadly petrified bonds of architectural ornament as the 
only source of idea, But there is a tendency in another 
direction which may result in a bondage to the patterns of 
woven fabrics. 
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colour, but remember that we want printed papers for nine- 
teenth-century life, costume, and atmosphere, and that our 
prints are smoothly pasted to walls, and do not hang in 
luxurious folds around duennas’ waists or sweep the ground in 
their trains. Some of the finest patterns of our day are edited 
from this collection, distinguished by largeness, softness and 
beauty of outline, and velvety colourings. I am afraid that the 
charms of these fabrics have overweighted the artistic judgments 
of some of our ablest designers, and a failure to appreciate the 
more logical requirements of a smooth vertical wall-covering is 
the consequence. My meaning may be more apparent if I 
suggest a mental contrast between the broad effect of an Arab 
wall-pattern and that of an Italian Renaissance brocade done 
into a wall-paper. The infinity of geometric design is at our 
disposal, besides the world of landscapes, marbles, oak-grain, 
stencils, and botany, upon which we have touched. The wide, 
wide world, ever widening in imaginative design, is a kaleido- 
scope for the decorative artist to turn and portray. — 

In practical design the wall-paper pattern is 21 inches wide, 
the size of a trimmed piece of paper, unless some exceptional 
width or foreign size, as that of French paper—which is 
18 inches wide—is required. The most convenient length of 
pattern is about 21 inches as well, though this is not arbitrary, 
as the piece is 12 yards long. If the pattern cannot be 
repeated, being of too large a scale, with a single block of 
21 inches by 21 inches, a second block may be designed to 
work alternately in length, the hanging of the pieces side by 
side securing the repetition in width. We will take, then, a 
block of convenient size, and if our pattern is a small one we 
have only to draw it over the surface, taking care that the top 
and bottom edges join one another in repeating, and the sides 
as well. It is not necessary that the pattern should cover the 
whole block; it may ony be upon a part, but this must 
be proportioned to the whole, so that it repeats not only 
within the block, but also with its own edges, which become 
neighbours” when the paper is hung. The single block 
of pattern is thus repeated throughout the length of the 
piece, vertically, and when hung horizontally around the 
wall. The “drop pattern” is a device for obtaining an 
alternation of horizontal pattern, the centre of each block of 
the pattern being dropped in hanging the adjoining pieces so 
that the centres take a diagonal line across the wall. The 
alternate centres will, however, be level with one another if the 
pattern drops half its own depth. The designer is thus enabled 


‘to use half the width of each adjoining piece for radiations, or 


branches from the centre, having to provide on the block for 
radiations from the adjoining centres. The design having been 
made of suitable size, it is handed over to the block cutter to 
prepare the block from which the pattern is printed. This 
craftsman—for block-cutting is generally no part of the paper- 
stainer’s establishment—translates the drawing by reversing it, 
so that the print responds to the drawing, in much the same 
way as the wood-engraver of pictures. He cuts out of his 
block the “lights,” sparing up the lines and masses of the 
“darks.” A black-and-white drawing is thus reversed, the 
lines being left and the spaces cut. However, as the paper will 
not probably be printed in black and white, no artistic conse- 
quence is attached to this change, and you wil! have, in colour- 
ing the design, the opportunity of printing light tones on dark 
or dark tones on light. A separate block will have to be cut 
for each colour in the pattern upon the ground, as with the 
stones in lithography. ; 

The processes of machine-printing, upon which I can only 
touch, are entirely different, both in methods and results, as all 
the colours can be printed at once. Long patterns are obtained 
by using two alternating blocks that work to each other’s edges; 
and if four blocks—that is, two in depth and of two pieces in 
width—are used, a pattern 42 inches by 42 inches can be ob- 
tained. Free “all-over” patterns and flowing forms are never 
finished to the square line of the edge of the block, or probably 
a horizontal joint would be visible all round the room when 
papered ; but advantage is taken of the formation of the design 
to break one block of pattern into its upper and lower neigh- 
bours. The corresponding treatment of the vertical edges of 
the pattern wholly rests upon the designer, if the paper is hung 
properly. The block itself is interesting before the cutter 
commences work, for it is of vital importance that an abso- 
lutely level surface should be secured throughout its subsequent 
career in the varying climates of the factory, as well as in baths 
of water and cil-colours, and under intermittent pressure. It is, 
therefore, composed of at Jeast three thicknesses of wood. A 
hard surface of pear-wood—our useful T-square tree—or of 
sycamore, with two grooved and reversed backings of deal, 
altogether about 2 inches thick. The printer adds pins in the 
corners to enable him to fix the b’ocks of the pattern with 
accuracy to the paper, and a strap handle at the back for 
lifting it in and out of the tray of colour. Wooden 
blocks pure and simple, however, cannot be cut to pro- 


I am aware of the fascination of the wonderful duce very fine lines or dots in the pattern, and recourse is 


collection at the South Kensington Museum. By all means let had to thin copper lines where necessary, and points for 
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dots, which are all bent and hammered into the surface of the 
block by hand. In elaborate or delicate patterns this is a 
laborious and costly operation. A glance at the real block will 
show how patiently and artistically it is carried out. Some blocks 
where there is a large quantity of copperwork have a most 
beautiful effect, and, I doubt not, in years, may be centuries to 
come, when the nineteenth occupies to the New Zealander the 
same relative position as the thirteenth century does to us, that 
some diligent brass-rubber will find delightful occupation upon 
the floors of wall-paper factories, as I have observed, in more 
places than one, that bygone blocks become the pavement of 
the cellars. The pattern-block being complete, we consider the 
paper next. Patriotism demands that it should be of English 
make, and tradition that it be 22 inches wide. The manu- 
facturer supplies continuous rolls of this width, which is cut— 
when honestly done—into lengths of 12 yards, and a trifle over 
for starting and finishing the pattern. The pattern being 
21 inches wide, a margin of, say } inch on each side is left for 
trimming, the net size of a “piece” being 21 inches wide by 
12 yards long, and contains 63 superficial feet. The paper is 
white for ordinary and best use, but there are other kinds 
known as “ pulps,” some of which we know as tinted lining 
papers. These are often of very serviceable and artistic 
colours, and save the trouble and expense of covering the paper 
with a coloured ground. A useful grain, and sometimes a 
glossy surface, are obtained in “pulps.” The substance is, 
however, softer, more porous, and less durable than that of 
good white paper. For safe low tones of colour and econo- 
mical prices these kinds of wall-papers are highly to be recom- 
mended. 

The colours with which the papers are printed are simply 
ordinary tempera, consisting of the colouring pigment, a body 
of whiting, and carefully prepared size. Apart from the zsthetic 
mixing of the colours, skill and experience are required to 
insure a permanent colouring, and a ground that will retain sub- 
stances such as talc, to give the paper surface and polish, or 
that shall form a safe body upon which to lay gold size, and be 
the means of obtaining many other little effects which are the 
craft and mystery of the paper-stainer’s art. Exceptional 
papers have exceptional treatment from the commencement, 
but we cannot stop to consider any but the fairly general 
methods of manufacture. Oil-colours ‘are used with a richer 
effect of body-colour resulting, and some very noteworthy and 
ingenious tones have been obtained by using transparent 
washes—z.e., colour, water, and size, omitting the body of 
whiting. 

For “flocking,” a strong oil-size, mixed sometimes with 
copal varnish, is required ; but this is colourless. The boiling 
of the size and its composition receive special attention by each 
manufacturer, but for obvious reasons I cannot particularise 
methods. You may be solaced by the reflection that Messrs. 
Gunter, of Jubilee cake and calves’-feet jelly fame, for many 
years supplied one of the best-known wall-paper manufacturers 
with size by the ton that approached in expense the favourite 
comestible. 

The pigments are ground by the maker’s machinery, and 
should be tested for arsenic, though I am afraid if the public 
were to insist upon all other less notorious, but equally power- 
ful, poisons being eliminated, the artist’s palette would be 
seriously contracted. Arsenic poisoning, with pirates and 
smuggling, seems to have gone out of fashion for the present ; 
but the suggestion of tragedy, even in wall-papers, is perhaps 
appreciated by the public, and arsenic is happily ostracised. 
The bowl of colour being mixed, the piece of paper is spread 
upon a long table, and rapidly and skilfully covered by two or 
three pair of hands, large bristle brushes, deftly wielded, soften- 
ing the brush marks, and leaving a perfectly flat tint. The 
piece is then hung up to dry from the ceiling in about four 
loose folds, the temperature of the drying-rooms being kept up 
by stoves and pipes. 

Talc grounds are at present very popular, some pleasing 
effects being obtained by colouring over and under the talc 
with opaque or transparent colours, and by rolling, and to some 
extent polishing the surface. The talc—which is synonymous 
with mica—is ground to a fine dust, and is powdered on to the 
colour when partially dried ; a handful is thrown across the 
piece, which is then lifted from one end and smartly rapped 
underneath with a cane until the talc has passed over the 
whole surface. This is performed either on the grounding- 
-table or in a sort of bath. When the talced piece is dry, it is 
brushed and passed through a rolling-mill of considerable 
power, to thoroughly smooth and ingrain the particles. A 
special preparation of size and oil-colour is the ground of the 
‘‘ satin-finish ” surface ; this, when dry, is powdered with fine 
French chalk, and polished with a machine-brush revolving 
with great rapidity upon the paper under considerable pressure. 
There are a few “refractory colours” that will not polish. with- 

out a fine powder of the best mottled soap. All lines, dots, or 
diapers upon the grounds are printed from blocks before the 
main pattern is put down. The embossing is a final process, 
and is done after all the others are completed. The paper is 


passed through a rolling-mill, the under roller being of gun- 
metal and the upper or matrix of paper, layers of paper, 
softened by water, being compressed by hydraulic power into a 
mass that becomes as hard as iron. 

The printing-press is a remarkably Medizval-looking 
machine. The printer stands at the table with a lever between his. 
feet, with a long arm overhead, and a bar to transmit pressure 
to the block; from the right the grounded paper is pulled on 
to the table and passes to the left after printing ; on the right a 
little behind is the tray of colour. The block, which when new 
has a few days’ soaking to prepare it, is dipped in a kind 
of sieve, having a blanket bottom, upon which a boy brushes 
the colour before the block is dipped ; the sieve rests upon an 
elastic bed of pulp, so that in pressing the block upon it a 
uniform colouring of the engraved surface is insured. The 
boy dips the block and hands it to the printer, who carefully 
and rapidly adjusts it on the piece; the skill with which this 
important operation is conducted is worthy of a finished 
draughtsman, and the little pins being placed to print marks on 
the margin, a small block or arm is placed on the back of the 
block, and the printer, putting all his weight upon the lever, 
prints the pattern. On raising the block certain little blobs of 
colour have to be moved or spread by a finger or came]-hair 
brush, and the pattern, if a single print of one colour upon the 
ground, is complete, and it is hung up and dried as before. If 
two interchanging blocks are required to make the pattern, the 
dipping and printing is just as before described, but, to relieve 
the boy’s and printer’s hands from lifting two blocks, an elastic 
cord is contrived, by which they hang from above for dipping 
and printing. Each colour in the pattern is separately printed 
and dried (there are special exceptions, however), and passes 
through the press under the block containing the portions for 
the current colour. 

Raised patterns or grounds are obtained by the use of 
flock, a finely-powdered wool that is caused to adhere to the 
surface of the paper. Flock-papers seem to be in increasing 
demand ; they have a richness of effect, as a delicate play of 
light and shade is added to the colour. A boldly-flocked paper 
also affords an excellent ground to be decorated with gold or 
scumbled colour. If the paper is to have a pattern in flock 
upon plain ground, the printer prints the block with an oil-size 
of sufficient strength, applying great pressure, thoroughly 
working the size upon the ground. The piece as soon as 
printed is placed in a long tray having a canvas bottom, and 
handfuls of flock are thrown across it. It is then caned, as in 
the talcing process, but beaten from below a canvas tray. The 
tray catches the wool that does not adhere to the size, and as 
each fresh length is treated, a handful of fresh flock has to be: 
added to maintain a supply of the finer particles. The flock is. 
dyed to the required colour before use, as it cannot be printed 
upon. Flock of the natural colour is more bulky than when 
dyed, and forms accordingly a heavier surface. A paper that is 
but once flocked has scarcely any perceptible relief beyond the 
change of surface; it is therefore successively printed with size 
and flocked again and again—twice flocked, thrice flocked, six 
times flocked, as the case may be. The flocking is executed 
with such precision that it is hard to realise that the clean, 
sharp edges of the patterns have not been cut out, instead of 
being dusted on in six layers of wool. The gilding of high- 
class papers is printed with the best gold-size, and the leaf laid 
by hand and brushed as in ordinary work. Metal dust is used 
for cheaper effects, and is dusted over the size. 

The introductioa of steam machinery has not yet taken 
possession of the real territory of artistic wall-papers. In the 
machine metai rollers replace the wooden blocks, a separate 
one for each colour, but all work upon the paper at once. The 
making-up of the machine is a long and troublesome operation, 
which does not ‘‘ pay” unless a very large number of pieces are 
rolled off at atime. A thinner and commoner paper is used, 
and a very cheap article is the result, in which the different 
quality of the metal print from that of the wooden block is very 
apparent. However, there is no reason why the cheaper kinds 
of papers should be offensive in forms and patterns to the 
artistic sense, and we welcome the excellent designs in machine 
paper that have, I think for the first time, been put forward this. 
year by Messrs. Jeffrey. Mr. Heaton uses stencils upon the 
printed papers, thus adding further handicraftsmanship, and a 
rich complexity or depth of pattern is obtaire!. Small and. 
delicate underprints are uséd by several makers with success. 
Blotch blocks are also used. A broad margin is cut to the 
pattern upon a fresh block and printed in lighter or darker tone 
of the pattern colour. The ground surface is thus reduced and: 
solidity of effect gained. 

Rather outside the limits of the subject are the many kinds 
of embossed imitation Jeather-papers that have recently been: 
published. Costly copper dies have to be made, and the paper 
is pressed in very heavy die-presses. The surface is hardened 
to take decoration and lacquer or oil colour. These raised and 
embossed desigrs embrace other substances than paper, which I 

must leave by drawing your attention to Mr Walter Crane’s 
“Golden Age,” and to the die of anotner design lent by Messrs. 
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Woollams. Jt is probable that such artistic manufacturers will 
be in increasing demand as public taste becomes healthier ; but 
we all hope that the clear lines and beautiful colours of fine 
wall-papers will never be driven off the field by any competitors, 
however beautiful in themselves. 

Mr. WM. WHITE, F.S.A, who proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Pite for his paper, remarked that nearly every one pos- 
sessed an innate love of colour, and he did not believe that 
there was in the country so large a proportion of persons 
colour-blind as was supposed. Many of those set down as 
colour-blind, if tested, would be found to have a clear percep- 
tion of the difference between colours, though for want of a 
little teaching they had nat the faculty of calling the colours 
by their proper names, 

Mr. H. W. PRATT seconded the vote. He alluded to the 
great strides made of late years in regard of wall decorations, 
and said that most charming designs could now be readily 
obtained which before could not have been got by searching 
London all through, and some of the best designs were based 
on fabric patterns. 

Mr. WARNER (of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co.) said it was a sad 
thing to think of the “cribbing” practised at South Ken- 
sington Museum. There was not a piece of good work put 
into the galleries there that was not at once rushed after by 
foreigners as well as our own countrymen. 

The vote of thanks was then passed by acclamation to Mr. 
Pite, and the gentlemen—Messrs. Woollams, Morris & Co., 
Jeffrey & Co., Heaton, &c.—who had lent specimens for exhi- 
bition at the meeting. 


THE RELATION OF HE ARCHITECT 
TO THE BUiLDER.* 


bert relation of the architect to the builder is a subject 
that is plain enough, and generally well understood. The 
architect determines the form of a building and decides upon 
the materials of which it is to be constructed. The builder 
furnishes those materials and erects the building. In most 
cases the architect stands by and gives minute directions as 
to all the details and minutiz of the construction, and the 
builder, being forewarned of these requirements, executes them 
faithfully in all their manifold intricacies to make manifest the 
complete expression of the architect’s design. There is a 
divided responsibility—the architect is responsible for the law 
of the building, so to speak, and the builder for the proper 
execution of that law. They work together, shoulder to 
shoulder, and the building grows up under their hands, perhaps 
a noble and enduring monument, a new creation it may be, 
testifying to their skill and the honourable integrity of their work. 

The understanding of all this is very plain: one building 
after another is erected; they go up on every hand, and the 
architect and the builder come to be looked upon as indispens- 
able in their vocations, and altogether very useful persons in 
their way. .To be sure, as the architect’s labours imply a little 
more active exercise of his brains, and the builder’s a little 
more close handling of heavy materials, the business of one is 
called a profession, and that of the other a trade; but both are 
regarded as equally honourable, and alike deserving to reap the 
rewards of honest industry. A worthy ambition impels both 
the architect and the builder to excel in their respective spheres 
of action, and the fortunate result is that the community profits 
by their emulation. Neighbourhoods are beautified and 
enlightened and cities made more stately and refined. 

The design of a building is generally the work of one mind 
—it may be a master mind—who harmonises the parts, adapts 
the several divisions to one another, gives a purpose to every 
line, and thus evolves the spirit of truth and unity to consecrate 
his work. The actual erection of the building is the work of 
many minds, of many skilful hands, under the close and careful 
direction of several masterful chiefs, whose steady control and 
management of their strong and trained assistants finally bring 
the structure to its desired completion. The greater portion 
of the work, however, devolves upon two of these chiefs, the 
mason and the carpenter, and they by common consent are 
named the “builders.” The walls and plastered interiors, the 
floors, the doors, the windows—these constitute the bulk of the 
building, and these are immediately under their control. The 
mason and the carpenter, therefore, are the principal. con- 
tractors for the erection of the building, and in most sections 
of our country the whole contract is taken by these, all other 
building tradesmen coming in as sub-contractors, engaging to 
furnish their work directly to the principal contractors. But 
should the building require a great quantity of iron or of stone, 
those who deal in these materials frequently contract directly 
with the owner, and also take the position of principal con- 
tractors ; and I believe it is much preferred by them to take 
this position. 


* A paper by Mr. O. P. Hatfield, architect, of New York, read at 
the Convertion of the National Association of Builders at Philadelphia 


All of these several contractors and sub-contractors look to 
the architect of the building for instruction and direction as to 
the construction, setting, and general disposition of their work, 
and tacitly and courteously obey those instructions—always 
providing that they are within the several requirements of the 
drawings and specifications, which constitute the body of the 
contract. But, as every one who has had anything to do with 
building contracts knows, no drawing or specification can ab- 
solutely embody all the details of the work called for, and the 
constant explanatory instructions of the originator of the design 
are therefore not only necessary, but they are desired and 
sought for by the contractor, and gratefully accepted. Not 
only is this the case with the contractor, but his men fall into 
line also, and regard the architect as the highest in authority 
about the building, governing their action accordingly, and 
taking his word as law in the smaller as well as in the greater 
details of the construction. They recognise the necessity of 
having some one chief who comprehends the whole plan of the 
work, and who can therefore reconcile the incongruities of the 
different branches of handiwork, and bring order out of what 
seems to them a structural chaos. How many times do we 
hear workmen, when consulting with the architect, say, “ Well, 
I will do just as you say.” And their triumphal reply to all 
Captious questions is, ‘‘ The architect said so.” 

All this shows that in spite of the closest calculations of the 
builder as to the quantity and the quality of the work, when he 
first makes his estimate of the probable cost, there is a wide 
margin of undefined detail that must be regarded in deter- 
mining the exact sum to be named in his proposal. And it is 
true, also, that a close acquaintance with the methods of the 
architect is more or less necessary in determining the #/ws or 
minus quantities which enter into the calculations of this 
uncertain margin. The great disparity in the amounts of the 
estimates depends to a certain extent upon this feature of the 
calculation, and in this way suggests one of the several relations 
of the architect to the builder. 

Although the architect really is, in his superintendence of a 
building, the agent of the owner, being in his employ and 
looking to him for compensation for his labours, yet he should 
not forget that he is also an expert and umpire, who is expected 
to maintain, always, a judicial frame of mind, and dispense 
even-handed justice in all his decisions as between the owner 
and the contractor. He is supposed to be familiar with the 
best methods of executing the several divisions of work that 
enter into the construction of a building, and with the charac- 
teristics of the best qualities of materials as well as with those 
of the inferior qualities, and therefore capable of giving an 
unbiassed opinion as to their merits, which, in most cases, the 
owner is not. The latter, therefore, relies upon the judgment, 
knowledge, and experience of his architect to give a fair, 
honest, and just decision upon all questions that may arise as 
affecting his interest or those of the builder during the progress 
of the work. The architect must be a man of character; his 
integrity must be beyond question, his judgment must be good, 
and his store of acquired knowledge in the line of his fro- 
fession full and ample. The just mean of favour toward the 
two parties to the contract will then be observed by him, and 
the work will be brought to a close to the satisfaction of every 
one. The owner will possess a solid, substantial building, and 
the builder, in addition to his cash profits, will have received a 
wider endorsement of his already good reputation. 

Criticism is often exercised because the architect frequently 
shows that he has favourite builders, into whose hands he 
would prefer that the contract for his buildings would go. 
When estimates are required for his work in competition, it is. 
to these favourite contractors that he issues his invitations for 
proposals, and should the owner suggest the names of certain 
new men as of good reputation, and who had applied to him for 
a chance to estimate, the architect regards the application with 
not a little suspicion. This disposition of the architect is not 
infrequently regarded as partial, to say the least, and by this 
action he lays himself open to the charge of having some 
ulterior and not altogether worthy object in view. But another 
view of the case can be taken, no doubt the just one in a 
majority of cases. The builders whom he invites to estimate 
on his work are well known to him as men of good business 
qualifications, men who are in the habit of doing good work 
and doing it promptly. They have earned this first place in 
his regard by their sterling merit, by their intelligence, their 
skill, and their fair dealing, and the architect knows that if he 
secures one of these men to take the contract in any case, one- 
half of his anxiety will be dissipated, and a great portion of his 
labour of supervision be saved, or the burden of it lessened. 
His success as an architect, therefore, depends in a great 
measure upon his ability to choose proper contractors for the 
owner, 

Sometimes, however, when compelled to take one of ,these 
new parties, the architect makes the acquaintance of a very 
capable man, and at once puts him on his list as one to be 
invited in soliciting future proposals. For of all men having to. 
do with the erection of buildings perhaps the architect feels his 
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responsibility the most, and he is, therefore, necessarily cautious 
as to whom he shall confide their erection. A wall ora whole 
structure may fall, aud although it may be proved to have been 
owing to the use of inferior materials and workmanship by the 
builder, yet it is found to be more or less difficult to explain this 
to the public, and the architect’s reputation to this extent 
suffers. Thus the necessities of the architect compel him to 
sift out the good contractors from the bad, and this winnowing 
process finally eventuates in purifying the trades and raising 
the standard of practice to a much higher level. At the same 
time, the architect should extend to every builder, when asking 
the privileges of estimating, an opportunity to prove his stand- 
ing by competent testimonials and a reference to extended 
work. When such a privilege is solicited by the builder, it 
does not necessarily follow that his proposal is to be accepted, 
even though he may be the lowest bidder. But such a result 
may be accomplished, if he is able to demonstrate that his 
ability and business standing are so unquestionable that there 
is no doubt of his being able to fulfil his contract with satisfac- 
tion to both owner and architect. 

For no fair competition in building estimates can be 
obtained where the standing of the bidders is not on a level. 
No man whose custom is to do honest work and to furnish the 
best materials desires to estimate in competition with those 
whose purpose is to supply neither the one nor the other. The 
conditions are not parallel, and it is only labour lost to attempt 


to bring down a proposal for good work to the level or below” 


that of one which has been calculated for work of a much lower 
grade. It is very necessary, therefore, in issuing invitations for 
proposals, that regard should be had to the uniformly good 
character of the builders, in order that no wrong may te done 
to those whose intention is always to act in good faith and to 
maintain their usual high standard of work. This relation of 
the architect to the builder is one of great delicacy, and calls 
for a well-guarded circumspection on his part, that well-earned 
privileges may not be sacrificed. The care here demarded in 
selecting the principal contractor for the work is just as neces- 
sary in the selection of the sub-contractors. He therefore 
evinces a certain amount of reasonable concern when the prin- 
cipal contract is awarded as to who are to be the sub-contractors, 
and thus there is established an interested relation also between 
the sub-contractor and the architect. Fortunately for the latter, 
the former knows that it is necessary for his work to pass the 
inspection of the architect and to meet with his approval before 
it will be accepted by the principal contractor. 

A certain amount of unavoidable delays inevitably arise in 
the erection of all important buildings, and of some that are 
not so important. These hindrances to the progress of the 
work are caused most frequently from a want of the prompt 
delivery of material, and not seldom from the non-reception of 
the necessary working-drawings from the architect. The latter, 
therefore, should maintain a perfect system in the working of 
his office, so enforced as to cause the least delay possible in 
the production and distribution of such drawings, furnishing for 
each sub-contractor the class of drawings required for his work 
in the order in which it will be required at the building. Many 
of these classes of drawings have to be prepared at one and 
the same time, as the dimensions figured upon one class have 
to be transferred to another, and only a watchful care can 
insure their delivery in time for the proper preparation of the 
work to which they refer. It is only just that the builder should 
be provided with the necessary working-drawings in good time, 
and so as not to delay the execution of all his work in its 
necessary sequence. This desired end may be greatly facili- 
tated by the close attention and determined application of the 
architect in his administration of the forces of his office. Many 
drawings can well be postponed, while others more urgently 
required can be prepared in their stead. 

In preparing the specifications, also, the architect should 
have regard to the convenience and necessities of the builder. 
The description of the different classes of work should be so 
made as to include and concentrate under the several headings 
all the articles and details of work belonging to the various 
divisions respectively. A sub-contractor estimates of necessity 
upon a large amount of work, upon which, either by reason of 
his estimate being too high, or by some preference shown a 
competitor, he fails to be successful. He therefore gets into 
a habit of estimating hurriedly ; and in doing so, should he 
omit any item from his calculations, he would have to submit 
to a loss This very undesirable result may be in a great 
measure prevented by bringing all the items of work furnished 
by any such sub-contractor under one special heading, and not 
distributed in dribbles throughout the specifications. The 
principal contractor is also then assured that he will not have 
to make allowance for such stray items in his own estimate, 
and a much more satisfactory result isobtained. In estimating 
for proposals upon a building of any importance, duplicates ot 
plans and specifications should be furnished by the architect, 
either of blue-print drawings, or otherwise, in order that the 

estimators may make their computations at their own offices. 
Thus by a close observance of their several duties and 


obligations on the part both of the builder and the architect, 
their relation one to the other may be made to be pleasant as 
well as profitable, and a feeling of genuine, mutual respect be 
engendered that will serve to greatly soften the asperities of 
their somewhat rugged but parallel paths. It is to be hoped 
that every architect and every builder, be he of low or high 
degree, may feel called upon to contribute his portion of the 
good-will and high endeavour necessary to secure this very 
desirable result. : 


RIVAL RESTORERS AT ST. ALBANS. 


N Saturday Mr. G. H. Knight, registrar of the diocese of 
St. Albans, attended at the abbey on behalf of the Vicar- 
General to receive objections to the granting of a faculty to Mr. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Aldenham House, near St. Albans, 
enabling him to carry out the restoration of the lady chapel 
and the ante-chapel. On behalf of Lord Grimthorpe, appear- 
ance was entered against the granting of thefaculty. The pro- 
ceedings were of a formal character, and were ultimately 
adjourned for a week to enable Lord Grimthorpe and Mr. Gibbs 
to endeavour to arrive at a decision with regard to certain 
technicalities, and if an amicable settlement is reached in this 
respect the case will be further adjourned. The point which 
has arisen between Mr. Gibbs and Lord Grimthorpe is of a 
rather interesting though somewhat complicated character. 
In 1877 a faculty was granted to the Earl of Verulam, Sir 
Edmund Beckett (now Baron Grimthorpe), and other members 
of an executive committee to restore the abbey. The com- 
mittee proceeded with the work, but were unable to complete 
the restorations owing to want of funds. In 1880 another 
faculty was granted to Sir Edmund Beckett to restore, repair, 
and refit ‘‘the said cathedral or collegiate and parish church of 
St. Albans,” and to do all the works in accordance with a design 
deposited in the registry, but reserving power to the committee 
to execute any work for which they might have funds entrusted 
to them, and particularly to restore the western porches of the 
abbey, by arrangement with the Freemasons of England should 
they think fit, provided they did not interfere with any works 
which might have been previously begun or contracted for by 
Sir Edmund Beckett. The nave and south transept were 
restored at the expense of Lord Grimthorpe, and he has also 
nearly completed the north transept. The restoration of the 
Great Screen in the Saints’ Chapel was commenced in 1884 by 
Mr. Hucks Gibbs, and that work will shortly be concluded. To 
continue the restoration of the eastern portion of the abbey, 
Mr. Gibbs now seeks power to restore the lady chapel, which 
is in a condition rendering it almost unfit for use. Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s opposition to the granting of the faculty is based on the 
contention that the words “cathedral or collegiate and parish 
church” in the faculty obtained by him in 1880 cover the entire 
building. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


(ay Friday a meeting of the Executive Council of the 
British section of the Paris Exhibition was held. 
Sir Polydore de Keyser, the president, stated that he had 
recently spent a month in Paris on the work of the British 
section, and he was glad to be able to give an excellent 
account of its prospects. He regretted that many exhibitors, 
whose products they would have liked to accept, had been 
rejected for want of space, through lateness in applying. The 
exhibits would, he believed, be worthy of the nation and a 
credit to the exhibitors, who, he hoped, would reap the reward 
of their public spirit and enterprise in the matter. He and 
others of the Finance Committee: had gone carefully into 
questions of finance, and, although the expenses of the decora- 
tions of the section, their staff and other incidental items were. 
necessarily heavy, they had every prospect of not only balanc- 
ing receipts and expenditure, but of leaving a small surplus, so 
that the various guarantors would not be called upon. The 
fine arts section would, thanks to the energy displayed by Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Sir J. D. Linton, with their colleagues, 
be a great success. He was glad to tell the Council that 
British art would be represented by the works of Sir F. 
Leighton, Mr. Orchardson, R.A., Sir John Millais, R.A., Mr. 
Herkomer, R.A., Mr. Alma-Tadema, RA., Mr. Faed, R.A, 
Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. Vicat Cole, RA, Mr. Gow, ARA, Mr. 
Gregory, AR.A, Mr. Macbeth, A.R.A, Mr. MacWhirter, 
A.RA, Mr. Riviere, AR.A., Mr. Fildes, R.A, Mr. Colin 
Hunter, AR.A. Mr. Thornycroft, R.A., Mr. Onslow Ford, 
A.R.A., Mr. Waterhouse, R.A.. Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A, 
Mr. S. J. Solomon, and others. The Council had guaranteed 
1,500. towards the expenses of the section, and about 
goo/. had been received in donations, but still there would be 
a large margin to make up, and he knew he was speaking 
the sentiments of Sir F. Leighton when he said that if 500/. 
were subscribed they would be enabled still further to make 
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the British Art section what, in any case, it would be—a mag- 
nificent display of the genius and talent of British artists. The 
cost of freight, insurance, package, and conveyance was neces- 
sarily heavy, and it was not fair that it should fall entirely on 
those who lent their works. The Indian section of the exhi- 
bition would be a great feature, and in point of architecture 
and design it would be one of the most tasteful in the whole 
exhibition, The colonies of New Zealand, Victoria, and the 
Cape would have excellent exhibits, and he only regretted that 
other colonies who now wanted to exhibit could not be ad- 
mitted for want of space. The beautiful decorations of the 
British section had all been carried out under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Hunter Donaldson, a member of the com- 
mittee, and the various cities and towns of the kingdom were 
lending their banners for display. The appointment of juries 
could not be dealt with at present, as the rules of the exhibition 
on that head had not been issued. It was originally intended 
to open the exhibition on Sunday, May 5, which was the exact 
anniversary of the opening of the Etats Généraux at Versailles 
in 1789 ; but although there would be a political féte that day 
at Versailles, the opening of the exhibition would take place on 
May 6, and would be dissociated altogether from any political 
celebration of any kind. Sir Frederick Leighton moved a vote 
of thanks to Sir Polydore de Keyser for his statement, which 
was seconded by Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., and carried unani- 
mously. At the instance of Sir Francis Dillon Bell, the 
cordial thanks of the Council were offered to Sir F. Leighton, 
P.R.A, and the members of the Fine Arts Committee for the 
great exertions they had made to insure that the Fine Arts 
section should be a credit to the British section and the 
coh After some further conversation the Council sepa- 
rated, 


ARCHAOLOGY IN IRELAND. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of the Royal Irish 

Academy was held on Saturday, when the annual report 
was presented. It stated that amongst the objects added to 
the collection in the museum since the publication of last 
annual report, were a gold neck torque, found last year in a bog 
drain in Lissadrom, county Mayo ; bronze axe head and rude 
stone implements, from Scariff, county Clare ; bronze penan- 
nular circlet, recently found in county Tyrone; bronze 
bracelet, bronze fibula (known as the Cunningham Brooch), 
and ‘bracelets of silver, from the Londesborough collection ; 
bronze leaf-shaped sword, from Lough Gurr, county Limerick ; 
ancient leather shoe, from Dromore; slab of wood, with 
intaglio designs ; ancient and rare silver coins; casts from 
ancient Scottish sculptured stones ; inscribed tombstone from 
graveyard of All Hallows Monastery, Rathdrum, county 
Wicklow. A valuable Irish language manuscript on vellum 
has during the past year been obtained for the library. The 
Yellow Book of Lecan, the last of the great Irish MSS. which 
the Council propose to reproduce in facsimile is now in hands, 
and it is hoped that a large proportion of the work will be com- 
pleted in the summer of the present year. During the present 
session the Rev. Dr. MacCarthy delivered the first series of 
his lectures as the Academy’s Todd Professor. 

Among the losses of members by death during the year was 
Mr. W. M. Hennessy. The number of labourers in the field 
of Irish antiquities is so limited as to make the loss of any 
student of the Irish language a matter of deep regret ; and in 
the case of Mr. Hennessy the loss is the more sensibly felt, 
because he was specially familiar with the early history and 
geography of Ireland. His knowledge was, unfortunately, not 
worked up permanently into a connected whole, such as would 
adequately represent his learning. Celtic scholars would have 
been grateful indeed for the heritage of an Irish encyclopzedia 
of archzology and geography, such as perhaps he alone could 
have written. But though no monumental work remains, 
enough is left to show clearly the range and accuracy of his 
scholarship. In his publication of the “Annals of Loch Ce” 
and the “Chronicon Scotorum,” in the Master of the Rolls 
Series, he has given proofs of consummate ability and unspar- 
ing diligence in the solution of many a knotty problem whose 
difficulty can only be appreciated by fellow-students ; often, 
too, the printed work giving no adequate idea of the labour 
expended in attaining the desired solution. Perhaps his 
most admirable piece of work, as it certainly is the most 
interesting, was his translation of the famous Irish tale 
in the “Leabhar Breac,” the vision of MacConglinny, 
published in fyaser’s Magazine, September 1873. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that this translation would of 
itself have placed him in the first rank of Irish scholars of the 
day ; though wonderfully literal, it yet enables a reader to 
recognise the attractiveness of the original. As almost the 
only tale remaining to us from olden time of genuine Irish 
humour, it was well that it should receive admittance into the 
general current of literature through the excellent translation 
of so capable a scholar. Other works which need not here be 


mentioned exhibit equally clearly the deep interest he took in 
all questions of Ireland’s history and archeology ; but it would 
be hard indeed to estimate the influence he had indirectly 
exerted in Celtic studies by his advice and assistance. It 
cannot be doubted that, in the general estimation of scholars 
the reputation of Mr. Hennessy stood very high for the breadth 
and accuracy of his knowledge; but perhaps even a better 
claim to their kindly memory is the liberality with which he 
responded to requests for aid of any kind, loans of MSS, veri- 
fications of text, explanations of words or phrases, identifica- 
tions of persons or localities—everything was granted with 
instant readiness. Perhaps there is hardly a single work pub- 
lished for a generation that does not contain a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his generously accorded help. It will scarcely be 
disputed that the removal from us of his familiar figure has 
taken away one of the landmarks in the history of the studies 
pursued in this Academy. Mr. Hennessy was, probably, the 
last of the older school of students who, by patient applica- 
tion to the blurred pages of MSS., have won their way to a 
knowledge of the real contents of Irish literature. His name 
in the future will form no unworthy pendant to those of O'Curry 
and O’Donovan. 


PLASTERING AND STUCCO WORK.* 


J T has not been the fate of this simple, durable, and inexpen- 

sive material to escape the assaults which every good thing 
in this world must encounter at one time or another. It has 
been called unclean; but it is not so of itself. Like many 
another wholesome and useful medium, it can be so illy made. 
and be so indifferently applied as to offer to dirt and insects 
abiding places due to the perverted ingenuity of man, not to 
the inherent defects of itself. In spite of all that has been said 
against it, it remains the universal lining for dwellings through- 
out the civilised world. Wealth may encase walls and ceilings 
in decorative woods and metals, but for the mass of mankind 
plaster must continue to be the simplest, cleanest, least costly, 
and most enduring finish for homes. The health of the vast 
majority of mankind is, therefore, largely dependent upon the 
materials used in its mixture and the principles which shall 
actuate its employment. 

It is undeniable that the custom that obtained some years 
ago of applying plaster into highly ornate designs was for 
domestic purposes unsanitary. The foliated, convoluted, and 
otherwise multiform designs which used to be spread out upon 
ceilings, in cornices or special pieces, are gradually passing out 
of use. Their innumerable crevices served only as receptacles 
of dirt, in which the deposits were continuous. 

The ornamental uses of plaster having been reduced by 
good sense and good taste, it remains still the most vigorous, as 
it is the oldest vehicle for carrying down generation after 
generation the masterpieces of art with which the golden age of 
sculpture enriched the humanrace. Humble as its components 
are, common and cheap as it seems beside marble, and paltry 
when compared with the metals that have, to a considerable 
degree, taken its place for reoroductive uses, it still preserves 
the plastic art and enables youth to contemplate antiquity in 
its noblest achievements. To-day plaster is revolutionising 
industrial art ; for us, and in all probability for those who are 
to come after us, plaster, lowly and cheap, but docile and 
durable, is the connecting agent with this greatest of men’s 
endorsements in the past, 

Plaster thus employed in duplicating works of marble, iron, 
and bronze, is to-day extending the finest industries, modern 
and ancient. The erection of the new museums in England, near 
the great manufacturing centres, would be next to useless were 
not plaster available for distributing fac-similes of the works 
whose grandeur has made the name of Greece imperishable, and 
whose usefulness in development and the study of form for all 
arts are acknowledged to be unequalled. So potent is this 
simple medium, therefore, that it serves to-day as effectually as 
marble itself for the perpetuation of fine art ; and by its end- 
less variations of models, copied from every other material 
known in history, it is the supreme teacher of design. The 
reproduction of Classic works at Kensington, and their dis- 
semination throughout the provinces of the United Kingdom, 
has had the effect of making France fear for her supremacy in 
fine industrial productions The important part that plaster 
thus plays in the Old World it will continue to play in the New. 
Wherever art places its altar, plaster will be there as its hand- 
maid; and though it may he abused by carelessness and 
calumniated by more pretentious rivals it must remain the most 
faithful friend of progress in taste, in science, and in 
decoration. 

Noble and varied as may be the uses to which plaster has 
been and may be applied, I regret to say that the art of applying 
same, as a vocation, for the lining of dwellings is to-day so 


* A paper read by Mr. James John, of Chicago, at the Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Builders at Philadelphia, 
February 13, 1889. 
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unremunerative to the artisan that it almost ceases to enlist the 
skill and intelligence that the art should command. This is 
due mainly to the want of appreciation by the architect and 
owner, whose only thoughts are for a semblance, for the time 
being, and are tempted by the questionable economy of saving 
a few dollars into letting contracts to men of no mechanical 
standing. It is hoped and expected that through the influence 
of the National Association of Builders, and the intercourse its 
executive officers may have with the reputable architects of the 
country, that the day is not far distant when it will be required 
of the artisan in the various branches pertaining to buildings, 
to arm himself with a proper and authoritative testimonial, 
giving proof that he is skilled in his art, and thus divest the 
wheat from the chaff, and the former be recognised and the 
latter find its level. » 

It is a well-known fact that plaster on a ceiling surface, in 
the event of fire, will detain it for a long time, providing any 

means have been taken when applied to secure it under such 
circumstances, and were these means more generally employed 
millions of dollars would be saved to this country annually. 

As the fireproof construction is the exception, and as wood 
construction must predominate for years to come, therefore 
more attention should be given to make the latter structure 
more fire-resisting. 

During the last twenty years I have devoted much thought to 
this subject, and some of the devices I have had in that direc- 
tion I have sought to secure by letters patent, and, strange to 
say, came in conflict with an English patent in the archives at 
Washington, bearing date 1797. The device then discovered 
has been slumbering there nearly one hundred years, and 
‘to-day I know of nothing more economical or effectual to 
secure plaster in position in the event of fire than this same 
-device. It is simply a wire netting, as used to-day for a 
foundation, but as these described placed over the bottom 
surface of the plaster, and then securely stapled to the furring 
or joints, and afterward the finishing coat of. plaster applied 
-over the surface. And as most every mechanic has at some 
time or other taken out a patent, or applied for one, it may be 
interesting to you to hear the language that Edmund Cart- 
wright (as that was the name of the applicant) used in paying 
due deference to his sovereign lord. 

After describing his invention in substantially the same 
language that obtains in patents of the present day, he closes 
thus :— : 

‘In witness whereof, I, the said Edmund Cartwright, have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this eighth day of November, 
in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, 
George the Third, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, 
and in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven.” 


TRADITION OR ORIGINALITY IN 


ARCHITECT URE.* 
By RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A. 


dam bringing the subject of my paper before you to-night, I 
1 have not been free from considerable fear lest the theme 
‘should seem to you so well worn as to have lost all interest. 
‘in Art, practice is so much more important than theory that 
one’s natural impulse is to regard with suspicion anything 
savouring of an Academic rather than a practical treatment of 
a subject. However, I have thought that there was still some- 
thing to be said on this matter, and that there was even some 
reason why it should be said now. 

Last year M. Czesar Daly, an eminent French architect and 
‘publicist, sent round a circular letter begging for assistance in 
~establishing a system of “ Hautes Etudes” in architecture, and 
‘inviting a conference. Partly at least in consequence of this, 
-an International Congress of Architects is to be held this year 
at Paris. 

The main drift of M. Daly’s proposals seemed to be the 
‘desire to settle on and form a uniform style suitable to our 
“period, and he refers pathetically to the failure tc attract com- 
petitors of M. Duc’s offer of a prize to the best essay on “ The 
‘Formation of a Style for the Nineteenth Century.” I extract 

and translate one sentence from his letter, which is the keynote 
to the whole :—“ Each of the historic styles of architecture 
‘has been the work and remains the expression of a special 
civilisation having its ideas, its sentiments, and its own needs, 
and differing therein from ail other civilisations. Whence this 
first result, that no historic style of architecture can fully satisfy 
another civilisation than that which created it.” 

Now this is a very plausible sounding generalisation, but I 
hope to show you that it really, like many other phrases, means 

nothing at all, and that, as far as one can get at the rather 
vague premises, they are not founded on facts. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Scciety for the Encour 
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‘of Fine Arts. = 


In his admirable address as president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Mr. Waterhouse used these words. I 
must, I think, read the passage at length, as coming from such 
a scurce it comes with weight :—“ If we are for ever dwelling 
on the past, we shall not be self-reliant, we shall never be bold 
originating architects. The Greeks spent their powers as 
artists in perfecting their own work, not in resuscitating a dead 
style ; our Medizval brethren theirs in the marvellous develop- 
ment of their own phase of architecture; the artists of the 
Renaissance, in spite of their name, were likewise originators. 
It has been left for us to copy, or, as M. Daly puts it, ‘to 
pillage ancient monuments,’ not Jike the church builders of 
Byzantium and Venice, by boldly robbing other buildingsto create 
fresh architectural marvels out of the material thus provided, 
but by reproducing old forms with more or less ability, but also 
with more or less inappropriateness. Does it not behove us 
occasionally to consider this question seriously, and to ask our- 
selves to what good end this eternal copying and adaptation is 
to lead ? . We see that in America they are shaking themselves 
free from tradition. No doubt it is comparatively easy for 
them to do so; but are we to allow them to monopolise the 
guidance of common sense in architecture? May we not also 
make greater efforts than we have hitherto done to express the 
purpose of our works in a language of our own, to clothe our 
buildings, not in the cast-off garments of bygone ages, but in 
materials, cut, and fashions to suit ourselves and our own 
needs? We may love and reverence the past as archzologists, 
but as architects let us not forget that archzology is the bane 
of living progressive architecture, and that if our art is ever 
again to evoke popular enthusiasm, it must do so by embodying 
the thoughts, the aspirations, and the genius of the living people 
for whom we build.” 

Now, I venture to think that the doctrine here laid down is 

a very dangerous one, and one that, if acted on by the younger 
members of the profession, would be likely seriously to blight 
the fair prospect that is just opening to us of steady advance in 
ourart. I propose, therefore, to endeavour to show to you that 
all our hope lies in a careful reversion to the only safe path of 
art, a healthy tradition, and that what we have above all to 
avoid in our present state is an unhealthy and morbid craving 
after so-called originality, which in this sense has never been, 
and never can be, a factor in true and sound art. 

We are told by logicians that the first step in an argument is 
to clearly define the terms. We know very well that when that 
is done, we often find that there remains nothing to argue about. 
I am not sure that that will not be the case here. : 

Of the meaning of tradition there can be little doubt. It 
implies the handing down of knowledge and skill from father to 
son, or more correctly from master to apprentice. In the. art 
of the Greek Church, to take an example, this implied a simple 
strict law of reproduction, but otherwise is generally taken to 
include a certain amount of life and growth and amenity to 
outside influence that constantly varies the body of matter 
handed down, though it may be by almost imperceptible degrees. 
I need not point out in this room that till the early part of 
this century architecture was never without its tradition in this 
country, and that it has never altogether lost that tradition 
abroad. Here there came a time when the wealth of the country 
increased enormously, and passed into the hands of the middle 
class. Beyond this there was a still more marked increase 
in what may be called the lower middle class. 

Various other circumstances connected with land caused a 
sudden and enormous increase of building Now the number 
of skilled architects being at this time extremely limited, it 
followed that the work had to be done somehow or other by 
inexpert people, unpossessed of any tradition and groping in 
the dark. This demand reacted again on the architects who 
ceased to find it so necessary, and had no time to attain any 
high cultivation. The use of machinery also enabled manu- 
facturers to turn out any quantity of work without the employ- 
ment of specially trained labour. Here and there, perhaps, the 
lamp of Classic culture still flickered feebly, but I do not think 
it is too much to say that otherwise total darkness came over 
the land. Of the Renaissance of our day I need not speak, as 
the facts are familiar, and do not directly bear on my subject. 
They bear only on the question how far we are at liberty, or 
how far it is wise, to endeavour to pick up the tradition of any 
or every particular style. 

With regard to the definition of “ originality,” however, 
there is considerably more difficulty ; and I think it is largely 
in the ambiguity of the term that the difference of opinion lies. 
A large portion of the public, quite uninstructed and unfamiliar 
with the subject, and therefore, as usual, giving its opinion with 
more freedom and positiveness than others, holds undoubtedly 
the opinion, though in a vague sort of way, that originality 

implies the production of totally new forms, the inspiration of 
which is to come down presumably in some mysterious way 
like “ the blessed dew from heaven.” This sort of critic has 
no precise idea of what he expects, but he has in his mind a 
vague and shadowy idea of something g a: d ind fine. We all 
kiow the laughable abortion that resu''s when any one 
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attempts to carry out his ideas of this kind. Though psycho- 
logy cannot be called an exact science, we are far enough 
advanced in it to be able to say pretty positively that nothing 
can come out of the mind but what goes in ; that our ideas are 
the result of inherited powers or recorded impressions ; and 
that what is called originality is the result of new combinations 
and arrangements of these. Now, we have not much inherited 
power to boast of ; and it is obvious that, to make much use of 
the recorded impressions, we must first lay in a good stock of 
them, and especially if we wish to make new combinations out 
of them. 

The kind of originality alluded to above is, no doubt, by no 
means the originality contemplated by Mr. Waterhouse, or by 
any sober-minded person of knowledge. What they mean, I 
take it, is a quicker and livelier mental power of “the making 
new combinations of thought” that I have mentioned above. 
For instance, Mr. Waterhouse expressed his great admiration 
for the American architect, Richardson, whose powers were 
certainly shown, not in the creation of new forms, but in the 
application of very old forms indeed ; and it certainly seems to 
me that the American school, so far from shaking themselves 
free from tradition, are pillaging old forms in a manner we 
should not dream of doing in England. The demand for 
originality in this sense simply comes to a demand for activity 
in tradition. There is not much to object to in this, though I 
hope to point out as I go on, the great danger of stimulating an 
unnatural and forced growth—making a fine show above- 
ground for a short time, but without root enough to become a 
strong and healthy tree. Originality in this sense is also quite 
a different thing from what the public means by the term, or 
from what is meant by the gentlemen who clamour for a new 
style. 

This longing has, I think, been undoubtedly fostered by the 
writings of one of our great prophets of art, Mr. Ruskin, 
though by no means intentionally. This writer is, as we know, 
a most eloquent preacher, and has done a much-needed work in 
stirring up the inert mass of our middle and upper class. This 
very success as a preacher, unfortunately, lays his work open 
to misconception, and we find the public seizing on some points 
of his teaching to the neglect of others. Unfortunately the 
result, as in the case of another great prophet of our time, has 
been to foster a certain “ arrogance” in his disciples, and a dis- 
position to take short cuts to knowledge without going through 
the drudgery necessary to a mastery of science and art. Such 
a mental state, which is I think no untrue picture, Mr. Ruskin 
would of course be the first to denounce. I do not of course 
speak of the z//iminati who have sat at the master’s feet, but of 
the ordinary disciple perfervid from the perusal of one book. 

Undoubtedly the general result of this teaching has been to 
foster an idea that it is to Nature that we should go for our 
inspiration, and that inspired by her, our own powers of mind 
are sufficient to accomplish the rest. This idea falls in with a 
natural disposition to get rid of the drudgery of close historical 
study. 

It is certainly quite a mistake to suppose that it saves 
trouble to “crib.” It is infinitely less trouble to sit down and 
make a design out of one’s own head or one’s recollection than 
to ferret out a suitable old authority and apply it. The results 
of this study of Nature we have all seen in our time, in the 
legions of clever and ingenious transcripts from natural flowers 
that used to decorate our wall-papers and stuffs. The results 
of more extended study of old examples and a reference to 
tradition has been to banish these to some limbo of forgetful- 
ness, as it has taught us to consider not so much what pattern 
we put on as how we put it on, and that invention and design 
do not spring forth like Pallas Athene, ready armed from the 
head of Zeus, but are of slow and steady growth, and bearing 
best fruit when grafted on the sound stock of the past 
centuries. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of originality in its 
historic aspect, it will be well to note that the public and 
the uninstructed often take a building to be original simply 
because it is ignorant of the source of inspiration. In the 
same way many a preacher has been complimented on a 
Se which owed its principal merits to some other eminent 

ivine. 

It will be well, in laying down rules for the future, to 
inquire how far we find any originality in the art that has gone 
before us. No doubt there was once an idea that Gothic and 
Saracenic art were new developments, an idea arising from 
imperfect knowledge and from. contrasting them in their fully 
developed forms with the Greek art of Pericles or the Roman 
of the Antonines. Just in the same way before the develop- 
ment of the sciences of zoology and geology it was thought 
that nothing but a special creation could account for the 
extremely varied types of known animals. Now that we find 
the enormous variety of intermediate types preserved alive or 
in the rocks, we are able to trace clearly the gradual change 
from form to form. In the same way we are now able to 
connect the Gothic, Saracenic and Classic styles through the 
medium of the Byzantine, Greco and Romano-Asian kingdoms, 


and every discovery made shows us the close connection between 
the still earlier arts. 

Nothing can vary much more than the Norman and the 
Perpendicular. styles, and yet we know perfectly that there 
is no single point of the history where an absolute break occurs, 
and that the rough, nominal divisions are purely arbitrary 
names given for the purpose of convenience. 

In the passage I quoted in my opening, M. Daly seems to 
imply that there have been in the world at various times certain 
distinct and definite styles of architecture, and that these styles 
were the distinct creation of their period. Now there are two. 
very serious fallacies in this which destroy the value of the 
syllogism. 

I should like to ask M. Daly to define any one of the 
historic styles of which he speaks. To take first the Gothic style, 
with the history of which we are in this country most familiar. 
Does he wish to take the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, or 
fourteenth century as his typical style? For instance, would 
he assert that the fourteenth-century style was the creation and. 
expression of the needs and requirements or the ideas and 
sentiments of that age? On the contrary, we know that the 
style consists simply of very slight modifications of the tradi-. 
tional art handed down froin previous generations—of modifica- 
tions so slight and gradual that they can be distinctly traced 
from step to step.: 

The men of that day did what we are now reproached for 
doing, borrowed wholesale from the past and slightly modified 
what they borrowed to suit their requirements and to introduce- 
some slight novelty. According to my argument their success- 
lay in the fact that they did so borrow frankly and freely, with- 
out fretting themselves to devise a new style that should be 
entirely of their own century. Not only did they thus borrow 
from their own past, but just as we do now they were not 
above receiving impressions from what they found in other 
countries. The profound modification and impulse which the 
art of Western Europe received from its acquaintance through 
the Crusades with that art often called Saracenic, but more 
properly to be called Byzantine, has perhaps never yet been. 
thoroughly treated—indeed, we have hardly yet on record alt 
the necessary material. Of course, however, every serious 
student is perfectly aware of the immense extent of that in- 
fluence, but if we of to-day show a similar openness to im- 
pressions, we are called plagiarists, wanting in originality and 
unworthy of our century. If M. Daly takes the whole so- 
called Gothic period as comprised in his historic style, I should 
like to know why he excludes what we call here the Saxon, or 
abroad the Romanesque, and where he proposes to draw the line. 

Again, is Greek architecture to be taken as a spontaneous. 
expression of the sentiments of a period? On the contrary, 
every new discovery shows us the genesis of Greek art, its. 
indebtedness to Egypt and to Asia. The Greeks, like every 
one else, borrowed freely wherever they could and whenever 
they could. And we are all familiar with the manner in which 
they senselessly retained in stone peculiar features copied from 
wood construction, and could that be called the expression of 
the ideas, sentiments, and needs of a special civilisation? Pro- 
bably the only difference between our proceedings and theirs is 
that, whereas from the difficulties of travel and other clerical 
imperfections it was difficult for them to borrow more than im- 
pressions, which they had to work out as_best they could, in our 
days we are rather hampered by the accuracy and facility with 
which we can do our borrowing. E 

In point of fact there is in reality no such thing as an his- 
toric style of any sort in the sense implied by M. Daly. What 
is called se is but a convenient name, and harmless as such, 
until it is sought to found on it dangerous generalisations. 
Further, it is not true that any period of architecture is the 
creation or expression of any particular period in the sense of 
being specialiy attached to it; on the contrary, all styles are 
chiefly borrowed from preceding periods, and largely affected 
by outside influences. The only part of M. Daly’s proposition 
that can be admitted as strictly accurate is a truism that applies 
equally to our own times. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that what I venture to calb 
the clamour for a new style springs only from the uninstructed; 
on the contrary, one hears it from artists entitled to be heard. 
If one speaks of the absence of this originality in history, one 
is at once confronted with the supposed example of the Renais- 
sance. Now, of course, nothing could well be less an example: 
than the Renaissance. When a period of prosperity caused 
building operations to be started once more in Italy, men 
turned naturally to the examples around them, and the Rome 
of that day was a storehouse of Classic architecture, much of 
which has since perished, but much of which remains even now. 

The influx of learning from captured Byzantium stimulated 
fresh interest in the work of the Classic periods, and brought 
in a crowd of artists unfamiliar with the developments of 
Western art. This interest was helped by the digging up of so 
many antiquities. In Rome at least there had never been any 
other living tradition, and in the partly Gothic North we know 
that the Classic tradition was never stamped out. Palladio, 
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a leader in architecture, did as Pugin and Scott have done in 
our time—-make a most diligent study of old examples on 
which he founded his new work. Everything distinctive in 
the Renaissance, its general form, its ornament, are simple 
applications of tradition, partly existing, partly recreated by 
the study of the antiquary. There was as much, and no more, 
originality about it than about the Gothic revival of our day. 
People are apt to look at the crowning masterpieces of the 
time, and, ignoring all the previous labour that led up to and 
made them possible, to acclaim them as the work of heaven- 
inspired giants. There are probably people who believe that 
Shakespeare created alone the English drama, whereas every 
instructed person knows that he is but the crowning figure, the 
perfect flower of root and stem. So the Stanze of Raphael 
and the works of Palladio are the outcome of laborious work 
by those who first began to translate the buried treasures of 
sculpture and decoration into use for their own times. I make 
bold to say that the greater our acquaintance with ancient 
examples, the more clearly we shall see the chain that binds 
the great works of the Renaissance to them. 

I cull two illustrations from journals of this week. One 
points out how the arrangements of the bookcases in the 
library at the Vatican is simply a reproduction of the method 
of a Classic library, as illustrated by one recently excavated by 
Professor Lanciani. The other is from a review of Mr. Muntz’s 
new work on the Renaissance :—“ It is but reasonable to expect 
in the works of these early masters of a revived art a somewhat 
slavish adherence to Roman methods and to certain elements 
that are inseparable from Roman architecture.” 

Undoubtedly the necessity for meeting new requirements 
and the spirit of the times promoted a very rapid and healthy 
growth, but still it was simply a growth. 

I believe I shall be correct in saying that there is nothing 
in the Renaissance more original than Street’s Law Courts in 
our own time, and if we are content to wait a few more years 
sve shall be able to show as fine and individual work in all 
branches of art as was ever brought into existence at any one 
period of the Renaissance. I should be surprised if the work 
of the century from 1850 to 1950 does not equal that of any 
century in the past ; though, on the other hand, it will probably 
be equally true that side by side with it there will be more bad 
work done than in any previous five centuries. The fact is, 
for want of exact and detailed knowledge, one has a natural 
habit of looking at what is perhaps the work of a century or 
more as if it had all been compressed into some twenty years 
at most. 

I have tried to remind you—time would not permit of my 
doing more—how entirely old art is the result of tradition work- 
ing, not by leaps and bounds, but by steady, well-ordered 
growth. Let us now take the evidence of analogy, and con- 
sider if there be any other art in which tradition does not play 
the most important part. Take, for instance, the art of healing. 
Here, at least, we shall none of us be anxious to exact from our 
medical advisers a new and original method of treatment. On 
the contrary, the whole art or science is based on a most care- 
fully built up tradition, the result of laborious experiment 
and observation; and itis legally required of every one who 
aspires to practise, that he or she shall have first thoroughly 
mastered that tradition. Custom further requires that he shall 
walk in bonds some further time before he is allowed to act for 
himself. 

Having thus thoroughly assimilated the tradition of his 
craft, itis open to him to keep it alive and moving by any 
additions to the stock of knowledge that he can introduce, or 
by the use of new materials. We want our physicians to keep 
advancing, but we look with suspicion on new discoveries and 
treatments from those who we have reason to think have not 
first mastered existing knowledge. 

What has been the history of painting? From the frag- 
ments that remain to us, which are fragments only of what may 
be called third-rate work, it is evident that the Greeks and 
Romans were as perfect masters of the art as we are to-day, 
and at their best periods probably more so. Examine the room 
at the British Museum devoted to paintings of this sort, and 
the mummy-case portraits of the second century that have 
lately been placed on view there and at the National Gallery, 
and think of the extraordinary drop from the facility of this 
work to the strained labour of the early Middle Ages. We 
know the painful steps by which the art was built up again, and 
we know that that building up was immensely stimulated by the 
discovery of these old remains of Classic painting, much more 
abundant in that day than now. But for the recovery through 
archeology of tradition, it might have been centuries before 
the art of Giotto blossomed into that of Raphael. 


‘To be continued.) 
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BEAUMONT COLLEGE, OLD WINDSOR: 


PEA MOST COLLEGE was founded in 1861, and was 

established to provide a school of the higher class under 
the training of Fathers of the Society of Jesus, where that 
training might be united with the advantages of a mild climate 
and an exceptionally good position within easy reach of London. 
A full school course of seven years prepares boys either for 
further university studies or for professional careers. The new 
junior school was opened last September. It accommodates 
sixty boys, and is intended to give to younger and more delicate 
boys a thorough and suitable grounding and preparation for the 
college course, together with the more minute care and atten- 
tion their age requires. It stands on an eminence at some dis- 
tance from the college buildings, and forms a complete establish- 
ment in itself. In its construction no expense has been spared 
to secure the health and comfort of younger boys, and the aim 
of the authorities has been to make the school as much of a 
home as is compatible with the conditions of school life. 


GENERAL. 


Tae Emperor of Germany has bestowed the great Gold 
Medal for Art on Herr Joachim, 

The Hangiug Committee of the Royal Academy for the 

section of painting consists of Messrs. Goodall, L. Fildes, J. E. 
Hodgson, and Marcus Stone. 

Tae Royal Hiberatan Academy has been presented with 

fifty-six water-colour studies of Cingalese palms and flora by 
Miss Nichol, as a memorial of the late Mr. Nichol, A.R.H.A., 
who was an excellent landscapist, but was obliged to accept an 
appointment in the Colombo Academy. 

Mr. H. Railton has an etching in this month’s Poréfolio of 
St. Edward’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, which is remarkable 
for grace and precision, and it forms one of a series of the 
Abbey illustrations. 

Mr. J. A. Heaton on Thursday evening read a paper on 
“Beauty in Colour and Form,” at the monthly meeting of the 
Liverpool Art Workers’ Guild. 

Mr. Ernest Day, architect, in his official capacity as Mayor 
of Worcester, has invited the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain to hold their annual congress and exhibition at 
Worcester during the coming autumn. 

The charge for ascending to the top of the Eiffel Tower 
is to be 5 francs ; for ascending to the second platform, which 
is 700 feet high, 3 francs; and 2 francs to the first platform, 
200 feet high. Visitors can use the lifts or walk upstairs. 

A Theatre is to be built at St. Helen’s at an estimated cost 
of 10,000/., on fireproof principles, and Mr. F. Matcham has 
been engaged as architect. 

The Dundee Police Commissioners have adopted a 
scheme prepared for the erection of a new fish market in the 
city, to take the place of the old one, which is about to be 
demolished. The estimated cost is 3,000/. 

Plans for a Conservative Club for Westhoughton have been 
prepared by a local architect, Mr. A. E. Suddell. 

Plans have been prepared for additions to the market-hall 
at Nantwich at an estimated cost of 680/. 

The Glasgow Dean of Guild Court have authorised the 
erection of new buildings which are to cost altogether between 
19,000/, and 20,000/., including the Camlachie Institute, in 
Great Eastern Road, upon the construction of which 3,200/. 
will be spent. 

The project of building a large middle-class Church 
school, after the fashion of Lancing and Denstone, at Sparken 
Hill, near Worksop, has been favourably received, and will 
probably be accomplished at a cost of something like thirty 
thousand pounds. A freehold site of nearly one hundred acres 
has been given by the Duke of Newcastle, and large sums have 
been contributed. 

New Technical Schools have been erected at Binyley, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the latest 
improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of 
the vitiated air. 

Professor Stevenson showed a collection of pictures and 
engravings in the rooms of the Liverpoo! Art Club on Monday, 
including examples by the old masters. In describing the 
works, he alluded to Corot. Born in 1795, and dying at the 
age of eighty-five, he was the leader of what was known in 
French schools as romantic landscape-painting, a style of work 
which reached its height half a century ago. Although Corot 
attained to such eminence in his profession, it was not until he 
was fifty years old that his works became anything like 
remunerative, and as he could not possibly have lived by 
painting alone, he was fortunate in having a relative who was a 
man of means. 


* See Illustrations, 
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MErALwork was and is still of so much importance as to 
justify to some extent the motto of the Blacksmiths’ Com- 
pany, “By hammer and hand all arts do stand.” ‘The 
Company has of late tried to justify its title, if not its motto, 
by offering prizes for metalwork, The expenditure of a 
little money in that way seems to be the only course that is 
open to reformers, The prize works, with a few others, are 
to be seen in the hall of the Ironmongers’ Company. Mr. 
SNAILUM, of Hornsey, won the first prize by a panel, which 
should secure the freedom of the Company in addition ; 
Mr. H. Ross obtained second prize for lamp and bracket ; 
and the third prize was awarded to Mr. J. R. KEnpatt for 
alamp-holder. ‘The first-class prizes for apprentices were 
gained by A. W. Etwoop, J. B. Imison, and A. Harvey ; 
and the second-class prizes by F. Burkitt, C. Baker, and 
A. BEAVER. It is time something was done to induce the 
public to believe that English hands can be as dexterous 
in dealing with iron as foreigners. Through ignorance, 
German metalwork is gaining a hold in this country, and 
the blame for it must be to a great extent ascribed to the 
Blacksmiths’ Company. Many will say it is now too late 
for the Company to take an interest in English work. 


THE committee of the Académie des Beaux-Arts placed 
the candidates for the chair of the late M. CapaneL in 
the following order, viz.:—1, M. JuLes Lerrpvre; 2, M. 
HENNER; 3, M. JEAN-PAuUL LauRENS; 4, M. DETAILLE; 
5, M. Emite Levy. The election on last Saturday demon- 
strated how little attention is given to the official arrange- 
ments. M. HENNER obtained nineteen votes, while M. 
LEFEBVRE attracted twelve, and the third place was taken 
by M. DeraiL_e with five votes. All the candidates were 
worthy of the distinction. M. HENNER, who is successful, 
is one of those painters who have made a style for them- 
selves. His heads or figures, seen in contour against a 
dark background, may not satisfy all critics, but one of 
them will be at once distinguished in the largest gallery. 
It is also remarkable that attempts to imitate M. HENNER’S 
style are not successful, although it is one which seems to 
be remarkably well adapted for that purpose. M. HENNER 
is a painter of the old school, who lives quietly in an un- 
fashionable quarter, and his manner is not a bait to catch 
attention. An Alsatian by birth, he has a deliberation in 
thought and speech which contrasts with the eagerness of 
Parisians. But it is felt that M. HENNER is to be trusted 
as a man who will keep to his word, and no painter is more 
respected by his brethren. 


Ir is proposed to present again the Registration Bill 
during the present session. Last year the attempt to 
obtain Parliamentary powers to make registration a 
necessity was not successful, owing to the opposition raised by 
the comprehensiveness of the Bill. This time it is intended 
to omit all reference to engineers and surveyors, and the 
machinery for examination will be of a more simple kind. 
It is proposed to vest the power of examination in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and it is announced 
also that the constitution of the General Council, and all 
other objections raised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in their statement against the second reading 
of the former Bill, have been carefully considered, and the 
amended Bill has been framed to meet the views therein 
expressed in such a manner as to justify the com- 
mittee in believing that it will meet with general approval. 
It will be argued both inside and outside of the House of 
Commons that it is not usual to seek powers of the kind. 
If the Institute is deserving of the monopoly of the examin- 
ing power, and if the objections, more or less- exaggerated. 
of the Institute are to control the dra'ting of a Bill, surely 
the Institute might be deemed qualified to seek for any 
Act or other document which may be considered necessary. 
The promoters of the Bill made it plain before that they 
knew nothing of Parliamentary procedure, and the lesson 
they received has not increased their knowledge. The Bill is 
not likely to receive as much attention as the one of last year, 


for now it will be considered as an attempt at meddling 
with the affairs of a body that, according to the Bill, merits 
confidence. ‘The former Bill gained two sorts of enemies ; 
but the new one will have all interests against it, for, if 
legislation of the kind is obtainable, no man’s business is 
safe. 


THE interest which Frenchmen have taken in scenes of 
marine life is a hopeful sign. ‘There is an intrinsic healthi- 
ness about works of that class which cannot fail to be 
beneficial to eyes that are accustomed to find delight in 
morbid things. The Librairie de l’Art, which always has an 
affection for whatever is best in art and literature, has issued 
two etchings of fisher-life, which deserve to be popular in 
England as well as in France. Both are by M. ABEL 
LuratT, after paintings by M. MANnTELET. One is called 
Les Ftancés, and represents a fisher-lad helping a girl 
across the shore. The second La /emme de Marin, shows 
the inside of a cottage, with a young wife watching through 
a window the return of her husband from sea. Works of 
the class are almost phenomenal in France, for although 
many have followed MILLET in dealing with peasant life, 
few artists have cared to deal with the toilers of the sea. 
M. Lurar has long since gained a name among French 
artists, and his latest etchings are surprising for vigour, both 
in modelling and light and shade. They are more than 
brilliant in execution. The two deserve to be successful, 
and from the character of the subjects, the interest cannot 
be confined to one land. The etchings are obtainable in 
London from M. Gain, 6 Euston Square. 


THE Duke of Norro.k, we hope, will have the good 
sense to refuse the application of a majority of the Bath 
City Council for a brand-new coat-of-arms. On the other 
hand, the great body of the citizens are opposed to any 
change, and they have memorialised the Earl-Marshal on 
the subject. The Duke has already stated that he feels 
great objections against the ignoring of an official act which 
took place in 1623, and we have seen nothing which is likely 
to convert any herald to approve of the innovation. The 


whole case is an illustration of the danger of a little learn- 


ing. Mr. Davis, who, as an archeologist, has given much 
attention to heraldry, did not satisfy some members of the 
Council who are tyros in the science when he introduced a 
representation of arms of the city on the front of a building. 
If hehad raised a loan on forged debentures, or utilised some 
of the chambers of the Roman bath as a distillery, there could 
not be more opposition raised in the Council. There was 
scarcely a member who did not pose as if he were qualified 
to become at least a pursuivant in the Heralds’ College, 
and the records of discussions which were heard in the 
Council will be always amusing, as showing to what extent 
the business of local government gives rise to self- 
confidence. However, talk on the case is vain, The Duke 
of NorFoLk will, of course, decide according to the rules of 
the College, and there is little doubt Mr. Davis and his 
friends will be able to preserve the ancient arms of Bath for 
the city. 


THE fétes in connection with the Paris International 
Exhibition will commence on May 5, when the Federation 
at Versailles a century ago will be commemorated by a 
banquet at Versailles, when fifteen hundred guests will be 
present. The feast will be given in the Galerie des Glaces, 
which was not, however, the scene of the meeting of the 
States-General. On May 6 the International Exhibition 
will be opened with much ceremony. In the evening there 
will be an illuminated féte. July 14 is now accepted as the 
national holiday, and in addition to the customary signs of 
festivity, a grand series of illuminations has been planned by 
M. AtpHanp. ‘The Bois de Boulogne on the west and the 
Bois de Vincennes on the north-east of Paris will be 
illuminated in a way that will surprise the ‘ oldest in- 
habitant” of Paris, although he may have seen most of the 
displays of that class during the century. It is proposed, 
if the citizens and authorities are willing, to carry the lines of 
light from the forests along the principal boulevards, and in 
that way all Paris will become more luminous than ever. 
Another féte will be held on September 15, when the great 
group of the Republic, designed by M. Da tou, will be un- 
veiled on the Place de la Nation. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY.—II.* 


N the second book of his “ Histoire de l’Art pendant la 
if Renaissance,” M. Euckne Muntz treats of the 
elements of the Renaissance, of tradition, realism, and 
methods of teaching. In other words, if the first book 
will be considered as relating to demand, the second 
demonstrates how the corresponding supply was obtainable. 

We explained last week that ancient art could never be 
entirely dispossessed of power in Italy, and even the 
invaders were not always indifferent to it. Goths, Vandals, 
and Franks preserved many statues of marble and bronze. 
If we cannot consider the wild soldiers to be enthusiastic 
amateurs, at least they were shrewd enough to recognise 

that spoils of the kind were of exchangeable value. With 
the Italians the remains must have had an interest which 
was not to be excited elsewhere. They believed that the 
art was produced by men with whom they could claim kin- 
ship. In the fifteenth century there was no diffusion of 
exact knowledge of the history of art, and the Italians were 
to be excused if many works which were produced by 
Greek hands were accepted by them as examples of what 
the Romans could model. The enthusiasm of the time 
was rot entirely due to admiration for the beauty of the 
examples of ancient art; mingled with it was the pride in 
past greatness, which, although based on an illusion, was 
none the less powerful. 

As the spirit of the Renaissance became stronger, it was 
therefore only natural that antiquity should be considered 
as having furnished a standard of excellence which was to 
be accepted. It was fortunate that belief prevailed at the 
time. When we consider the number of the schools of art 
which existed in Italy, we are forced to conclude that, if no 
common standard were accepted by them, and if each school 
could adopt its own theory, art would not be the gainer. 
We may agree with M. Zota in the belief that nothing else 
is needed in a work of art besides nature and the 
individuality of the artist; but in those days painters were 
not able to utilise nature like a modern Impressionist, and 
the free individuality of the artist was not likely to be 
expressed in agreeable forms. 

It seems so easy to insist on correctness, but that 
quality is not always to be insured by commands. As 
well as we may judge from descriptions, it would seem as if 
the Greeks could not represent a landscape in a way that 
would now satisfy the humblest sort of critic. The artists 
of the Renaissance were also occasionally subject to failings 
that seem impossible with anybody that has ordinary eye- 
sight. M. Munvtz points out some cases of the kind which 
are remarkable. One is the representation of flowers and 
fruits. GIOVANNI DELLA Rosppra, GHIBERTI, LEON Bap- 
TISTA ALBERTI and others set precedents of a successful 
imitation of nature and local products, which was a general 
practice among Medizevalists. But after a time exotics 
were alone considered to be fitting subjects for decoration, 
and if they were not always forthcoming, imaginary forms 
that would not satisfy. the botanist were substituted. We 
see also from the sketches of buildings how strong was the 
temptation to error, for few of them can be taken as 
evidence of the true appearance of the buildings which are 
supposed to be represented. It seemed at the beginning of 
the Renaissance as if in all cases where ancient examples 
were not available as guides, the artists were likely to follow 
a wrong course. 

M. Munvz, however, considers it was advantageous that 
there was a restriction of the architectural examples. The 
Renaissance architects had no models before them of 
ancient secular dwellings, and Greek architecture was con- 
cealed from their view. In consequence they were com- 
pelled to think mainly of the requirements of their clients, 
and whenever it was necessary to recur to antique details 
they could be derived from Roman work, which was neces- 
sarily suited to the conditions of the climate of Italy. The 
Renaissance architects considered Rome to be a treasury, 
for which Virruvius served as a guide, and M. Muntz 
says he could hardly imagine a BRUNELLESCHI  inde- 
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pendent of the information which was to be found in 
De Architecturé. 

If the architects were unable to obtain help from any- 
thing that was Grecian, the painters and sculptors could at 
least derive subjects from translations of Greek as well as 
Roman literature. Luctan especially was fruitful in that 
way. Professor Farsrer, who has made a special study 
of the relation between the “Dialogues of the Dead” andi 
the painting of the Renaissance, states that he has found 
no less than thirteen Italian and six Flemish works which 
were derived from one theme of Lucian’s, the “Calumny 
of Apelles,” and among the authors were such masters as 
MANTEGNA, BOTTICELL!, SIGNORELLI, RAPHAEL, and DURER. 
Another work, but more apocryphal than classic, that was 
familiar in the Italian studios, was the compilation known 
as ‘“ Gesta Romanorum.” 

There can be no question that casts of antique sculpture 
were also common among the painters as well as the 
sculptors of the Renaissance, and were used by them from 
the days of their pupilage onwards. From the figures were 
derived the statuesque attitudes which are to be observed in 
works that are not otherwise remarkable. In small plaquettes 
and reliefs the debt to antiquity is still more apparent ; and 
so imbued were the artists with the spirit of the Classic 
sculptors that it is often difficult to discern the difference 
between original and copies. The artists appear to have 
tried to think like the ancients. Even the seraphic Fra 
ANGELICo did not hesitate to design or adapt a figure of @ 
nude goddess in Classic style for his picture of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian before Lysca, which is now in Munich. The 
fascination of antiquity was, in fact, only overcome by 
degrees ; and when naturalism or realism appeared in alk 
the strength of a newly-discovered power, it was found only 
in the figures. The architectural background was a survivab 
of Classicism. 

GrorTo still continues to be associated with the earliest 
attempts in realistic painting, although the Pisani may have 
suggested the treatment by their sculpture. M. Muwntz 
suggests the spirit of Giorro when he says that no painter 
utilised more “la science de la mimique.” There were 
many limitations in his mode of treatment, and it was: 
almost impossible to be a great figure-painter in those days. 
The practice of dissection was not introduced, and the study 
of the nude was not considered to be decorous. But as 
soon as the study of nature was again regarded as indispens- 
able for a painter, aids were obtainable which were unknown 
to the Giotteschi, There was, however, a prejudice against 
the appearance of nude figures in pictures. M. Munvtz: 
says it continued throughout the fifteenth century, and the 
burning of studies from the figure, over which SAVONAROLA. 
presided, appears to have annoyed the Florentine citizens. 

The fashion of having patrons of the painter or their 
friends as-characters in scriptural and historical pictures was 
not without advantage to the naturalists. Skill in por- 
traiture and in composition would be needed for a suc- 
cessful work of that class. But when the practice went so 
far as to reproduce a well-known Florentine leper as a 
prophet, such as we see in DoNATELLO’s statue Zuccone Out- 
side the cathedral, or a clown hanging on a cross, it is 
difficult to understand how familiarity did not bring 
contempt. In one class of artistic productions, the accuracy 
of resemblance which might be out of place in works like 
those of DoNATELLO was most desirable. We mean the 
effigies of obnoxious people which used to be pablicly 
exhibited. It seems strange when we learn that the great 
Da Vinci was once employed with BorricELLi in repre- 
senting some of the associates in the Pazzi conspiracy, and 
the punishment of death became more bitter by a long 
exposure of a portrait. The practice was adopted in several 
of the Italian towns, including Rome. It is evident also 
that caricatures to gratify private enmity were prepared by 
artists. 

There was too an opportunity for realism in the beauty 
of the costumes, which must have had attraction for every 
painter’s eye. In SHAKESPEARE’S time the golden youth of 
England sought “report of fashions in proud Italy,” and 
never were men and women clad with more taste than the 
Italians of the fifteenth century. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that M. Muntz devotes many pages to costume, for 
without a knowledge of the subject it is impossible to fully 
appreciate the Italian pictures of the Renaissance. 
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Architecture as an art bears analogy with what is 
known as costume, although the word may be taken in a 
much wider sense, and having written so much about 
dress and decoration the subject of buildings must have 
suggested itself to M. Munrz. It is one which allows a 
writer to exhibit his skill in drawing a contrast, and in this 
case it is possible to do as Lord LINDSAY once suggested, 
and exhibit why the vertical principle was snubbed by the 
horizontal. M. Munvz says :— 


If we consider the art which by right exercises influence over the 
others, since it traces the frame they have to adorn—I mean architec- 
ture—we shall find that north of the Alps the Gothic style was every- 
where possessed of the favour of the public. The characteristics of 
the last period of Gothic, which in our age are considered as defects, 
were precisely those which, in those days, insured for it most popu- 
larity. For what is the quality i in a building which most impresses 
ignorant people and i inspires them with the utmost admiration? It is 
not harmony of proportions, purity of the lines, delicacy of the 
decoration, but rather what is extraordinary or colossal, or is in fact a 
fee de force, The very able French, German, and Flemish arch'tects 

f the fifteenth cent tury were content to seek fame in that way. 
Taste was debased; owing to the power of the corporations, artists fell 
to the level of artisans, for whom the supreme triumph appeared to be 
found in the surmounting of a difficulty. In that way alone can we 
explain the gigantic steeples of Strasburg and Vienna, which, if com- 
pared with the more ancient monuments they were supposed to com- 
plete, can only be considered as heresies and barbarisms. However, 
their prodigious loftiness overcomes the crowd, which:was the aim of 
the designers. 

The finesse of execution seen in the decoration is another artifice 
for the purpose of attaining the same end. Tabernacles, pulpits, 
screens, when of stone, are sculptured throughout with as much liberty 
as if they were in wood or metal. They would not suffer if compared 
with the masterpieces of the goldsmith, The manner of construction 
of these accessory monuments seems intended to eclipse the building 
which contains them. They suggest the efforts of an equilibrist, as 
when we see the foot of an enormous vault apparently supported by a 
slim column, or baldaquins surmounting baldaquins, or flying buttresses 
above flying buttresses, as if to scare the spectator by scaffolding 
pushed to an extreme risk, In the Nuremberg Church Adam Krafft 
is not satisfied with carrying the top of the tabernacle to a height, but 
bends the extremity into a sort of crocket, as if he were dealing with 
the most malleable metal. Anyone who could have succeeded in 
making a pyramid stand upon the summit would be declared the 
master of masters, or who performed somestrange freak as if to suggest 
that materials were more graphic than plastic, by opening as many 
windows in a palace or raising as many towers in a town as there are 
days in a year. For such attempts no style was more complacent than 
Flamboyant Gothic. 

In Italian architecture we find a different principle, for owing to the 
efforts of Brunelleschi, Leon Baptista Alberti, Luciano da Laurana, and 
Bramante, simplicity became the first condition of the art. There was 
nothing to amaze the crowd. Profiles without emphasis, pilasters of 
no great depth, columns restricted mainly to the cortile ; sobriety, 
discretion, gradation strictly enforced. lt might be said that from 
horror for effects that were violent or vulgar, the harmonising was 
carried too far. However, it must be granted that next to a symphony 
by Haydn or Mozart, there is nothing with more rhythm, harmony, or 
expression ‘than the Rucellai Palace at Florence, the palace of the 
Montefeltro in Urbino, and the Chancelleria of Rome. 


The skill which is seen in the elaborating of details was 
not happily without advantage, and the Renaissance artists 
were gainers by it. More suppleness was, in consequence, 
says M. Muntz, imparted to the art of the sculptor in the 
North, and especially in France and the Low Countries. 
It extended also to the painting of those districts. The 
question has been raised whether northern art did affect 
Italian Renaissance. M. Munvz takes the affirmative side 
in answering the question. He shows that Flemish tapestry 
was appreciated in Italy, that records reveal the existence of 
northern artists at work on Italian buildings, like that son of 
JouNn of Germany who executed a large part of the sculp- 

ture of the Florence Cathedral, and who may have come 
from Brabant. It is also on record that FERDINAND of 
Naples sent one of his subjects to study painting in Bruges, 
and a Saint Michael in the Musée of Naples, by Simon 
Papa, might be the work of RocER or MEMLING. M. 
Monrz points out the resemblance between the Por- 
trait of a Venetian Senator, by Sovarto, in the National 
Gallery, and the an Holding a Pink, by JOHN VAN Eyck, 
in Berlin. The Salvator Mundi by ANTONELLO DA MESSINA, 
and the Salvator Mundi by QuinTIN Marsys, both of 
which are in the National Gallery, have also much in com- 
mon. Evidently there was more intercommunion between 
the artists on both sides of the Alps than was supposed, 
and on seeing the evidence of that sort of unity one must 
regret that England could have had no share in it. The 
English Renaissance is to be traced in literature alone, and 
was not manifested until the sixteenth century. 
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In the chapter on the education of artists in the 
fifteenth century, M. Muntz brings forward many facts 
which are not generally known. He maintains that, when 
speaking of the organisation of artists, we are not to use the 
word in the modern sense. ‘They were not always able to 
assert their rights. In Florence the painters were for a 
long time attached to the Company of Physicians and 
Apothecaries, in Siena they formed a part of the Merchants’ 
Company. Probably it was more easy to form confraternities 
of artists attached to churches, but the services occupied a 
good many days in a year. In Pisa there was a guild of 
artists, with the privilege of having forty-eight holidays. 
Wherever there was a company of artists, there was an 
assurance against work that would not be creditable to the 
company. All the old rules are very strict on that point, 
although they might not obtain the sanction of political 
economists. Competition was not supposed to be the only 
means for weeding the market of inferior work, and, as all 
artists had gone through a course of drill in order to pass 
the stages of apprenticeship, companionship, and master- 
ship, they were not likely to rebel against enactments which 
were meant to be a safeguard of honest work. 

The artists did not, however, object to the principle of 
co-operation, which comprises division of labour. GHIBERTI 
had a staff of thirty, some of them being abler than himself. 
Fra ANGELICO was served by eight disciples. As for 
PERUGINO, he turned out paintings with the readiness of a 
millowner, and devised a mode of treatment that was 
adapted to the manufacturing system. Under such con- 
ditions it was hard to claim ownership in a design. There 
was no discredit in borrowing, and indeed artists, by 
omitting to sign their works, implied the extent of their 
own rights. Any one who will have the patience to trace 
the genesis of some of the Renaissance pictures, including 
RAPHAEL'S, will discover that the painters seemed to be 
afraid to do anything unless they possessed precedents 
derived from earlier works. 

In addition to the general treatment of art, the archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, &c., of the Renaissance are 
described in separate books by M. Munvz, but from their 
importance they merit more attention than is possible at 
the end of an article. M. Muntz’s volume in illustrations 
will almost serve the purposes of a rich museum, and it 
would be difficult to find a more learned cicerone than the 
author. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE ninth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
RA, president, in the chair. 
Mr. . STEVENSON, F.S.A., read a paper, of which the 
following is an abstract, on 


Laying out Streets for Convenience and Architectural 
Effect. 


Mr. Stevenson began by referring to the change in the 
aspect of cities and towns consequent upon the T™arch of 
improvement—which improvement, however, had not been 
gained without loss. New towns and new streets had not the 
charm of old ones. Whether that was inevitable was worthy 
of consideration. The irregularity of the streets and the 
individuality of the buildings were two of the chief attractions 
in old towns. Streets were now widened and straightened ; 
all much alike, their sides flat straight walls with ‘holes in 
them, around which were more or less trimmings ; uniformity 
was the rule. In Baron Hausmann’s improvements in Paris 
the dominant idea was the straight line. Paris was easier to 
go about in, and cleaner ; but its interest was largely gone. It 
was the same in Rome. In Florence and Cairo the picturesque 
was degenerating into the dreary commonplace. In Australia 
and America the new wealth produced costly and handsome 
buildings, but rarely any artisticstreet views. At home the old 
tradition of picturesque street architecture survived and showed 
new development, but the streets had lost their old charm. 
Some of the causes were irremediable. Of late years, how- 
ever, there had been a marked improvement in British street 
architecture—the houses often possessing an individuality of 
their own. It was useless any one advocating the revival of 
the old system of styles, which should rather be developed and 
fitted to modern use 

For the sake of making streets straight, building plots, 
which were best rectangular, were left any shape. Old build. 
ings, valuable for their beauty and historic associations, were 
pulled down, when a slight alteration of the line might have 
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saved them. Nature abhorred the straight line, and wherever 
art had been highest it had been avoided. Streets should look 
well to those using them, not merely on the paper plan; ex- 
perience proved that departures from the straight line best 
attained this—as the High Street, Oxford ; Grey Street, New- 
castle ; the Grand Canal of Venice, and other examples men- 
tioned by the author, proved. Having referred to the charm of 
the front of St. Mark’s, Venice, arising from the centre being 
set back, which the restorers were destroying by rebuilding the 
whole front on a straight line, Mr. Stevenson dealt with the 
reasons urged for and against making a street straight. It had 
been the idea of Imperial Rome; but the Roman spirit had not 
been artistic. Grandeur and admirable organisation charac- 
terised Roman rule, but also a singular defect of artistic de- 
velopment. ; ; 

The author then passed to the consideration of modern 
street planning as exhibited in the latest improvements, espe- 
cially referring to those at Charing Cross, Piccadilly Circus, and 
Hyde Park Corner, which he condemned as inartistic, and 
which did not conduce to the convenience of traffic. The plan 
suggested by the Council of the Royal Institute was better in 
every way than the one carried out at Hyde Park Corner. The 
convenience of foot-passengers ought to be the first considera- 
tion. The defects of the three above-mentioned improvements 
were dealt with in detail, the principles which appear to have 
guided the designers being stated, together with reasons for 
their being deemed erroneous. : 

The working of Building Acts was shown to be another 
cause of the dull uniformity of modern towns, the limits pre- 
scribed by them becoming the rule. Restrictions should be as 
few as possible, and be limited to sanitation, safety, and sound 
building, and not trenching on the art of architecture, which 
should have room for free expression and development. Ex- 
amples were adduced in support of this opinion. The pro- 
hibition in Building Acts of projections beyond the wall 
surface or building line was one of the main causes of the 
monotony of streets, and should be removed, although the 
amount of surface projecting, and the extent forward of the 
projection, must necessarily be limited. A limit of four feet 
for the latter would give all the freedom an architect needed. 
The portico of Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, gave the street 
an element of ancient grandeur, as did the portico of the theatre 
in Grey Street, Newcastle. 

Some restriction was necessary as to the heights of build- 
ings. The existing restriction in the right of ancient lights 
acted, however, in a haphazard manner, and was not in force 
in France or Scotland. The question of its abolition was 
referred to by the author, who considered that injustice might 
be stopped for the future by a simple proviso that, when not 
already acquired, no rights of ancient lights should subsequently 
arise. A tower or spire might be carried high without harm; 
an absolute limit was therefore unadvisable, and tended to 
dead monotony. A restriction was needed which, while keep- 
ing down the general height, would allow portions to rise in the 
air, giving breaks and variety in the sky-line. The present 
laws produced in many places endless rows of mean low houses, 
void of architectural beauty or interest, while there being 
nothing to cause circulation of the air it became stagnant. 
This mode of building, therefore, was not healthy. 

The provision of the Building Act referring to a space at 
the rear of each building was commented upon as so drawn as to 
produce absurd results, and Mr. Stevenson considered it was 
not needed that all new streets should be required to be con- 
structed for carriage traffic. The freedom and convenience of 
traffic was a fundamental public right which ought to be 
secured when vacant land was built upon. In London it had 
been singularly neglected, the Strand and Oxford Street being 
the only two continuous routes from the City westwards. 
Streets which, though open to traffic, led nowhere, and were out 
of the line of it were useless for general traffic. General power 
to run continuous routes for traffic across different estates 
which lie in the necessary line was needed, not despotic power 
over isolated estates. Proper provision being made of con- 
tinuous streets for necessary lines of traffic, it was not necessary 
to make all other streets open to carriage traffic. 

The disposition in reformers and officials to make people do 
exactly as they thought right had one drawback: they them- 
selves were not infallible. No restrictions should continue, 
still less be imposed, which could not show clear necessity and 
reason. It was the good fortune ofarchitecture in London that 
the district surveyors, being practising architects first and not 
mere officials to enforce alaw, possessed a higher authority and 
standing, and also, from their own experience, a wider and 
more practical view of the requirements of the law than the 
official pure and simple. 

After alluding to the ‘probability of new regulations arising 
from the institution of the County Councils, and the possible 
dangers attendant thereon, the author concluded his paper 
‘te the opinion that to make towns more interesting and 
ed ;, to make them a collection of buildings, each with its 

individuality, and not mere lines of uniform straight streets 
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without character and without sky-line ; and to give a new aim 
in laying out streets, looking not to the beauty of the plan, 
which could never be seen actually, but to the effect of the 
elevations of the buildings, was surely a result worth striving for. 

The PRESIDENT said they had listened to a paper that had 
come at a most opportune time, as the question treated of was 
likely to obtain much more attention now owing to the forma- 
tion of the London County Council. He had expected that 
Mr. Stevenson would have alluded to what he might call one 
burning question of the hour with regard to street archi- 
tectural effect, and the loss of a church which was very dear to 
them—the church of St. Mary-le-Strand—but it had escaped 
his attention. The Council of the Institute had the question 
under consideration, and intended to take action in the matter. 
Not only was the church beautiful in itself, but it had the 
advantage that few metropolitan buildings had of being exactly 
in the right place. 

Mr. MAcVICAR ANDERSON, honorary secretary, said that 
on the previous Thursday he had been present, along with 
members of the reparation committee of the church, at a depu- 
tation to the Strand members of the London County Council, 
to protest against any idea of removing the church. These 
recommendations were listened to by Mr. A. Harris and Mr. 
Probyn, who informed them that it was false that they had given 
any pledge iu favour of the removal of the church. The depu- 
tation brought forward certain facts, which he flattered himself 
rather opened their eyes. Westward of the church opposite 
the Adelphi theatre the roadway was ten paces wide, 
and further westward again nine paces; eastward opposite 
Norfolk Street nine paces; and opposite Anderton’s Hotel 
in Fleet Street, nine paces; and cpposite the church 
eleven paces and thirteen paces. This showed that the argu- 
ment of the church being a hindrance to traffic was absolutely 
groundless. He had also pointed out, as the President had told 
them, that never was a building erected that so specially was 
the right thing in the right place, and further, that the expense 
of removing such solid masses of masonry would be more than 
the cost of building a new church. The impression they created 
was favourable, and the protest, if well backed up, would, he 
believed, prove effectual, and the County Council would have 
the full support of the Institute of Architects in any action they 
took. 

Mr. C. FORSTER HAYWARD proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Stevenson for his paper. As the President remarked, the posi- 
tion of the church was, Mr. Hayward said, unique, and the 
building exactly where it should be. They were all of one 
mind, he thought, that the Institute should take up its position 
in the matter, and that immediately. Other bodies and other 
persons had moved in the matter, and the Institute should be 
to the front also. In laying out new lines of street, one great 
principle to aid traffic and to enhance beauty and effect was to 
take advantage of the existence of any monuments, &c., and 
not destroy the valuable work of our forefathers to enhance the 
value of the adjacent sites. The traffic in the Strand would be 
much helped by a double line of traffic. In his own town there 
was a fine thoroughfare, the High Street. There had been a 
church in the middle very similar to the position of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, but with a line of traffic running on each side of it. 
Agitation for its removal had gone on for years, and at last they 
got rid of the church, and its loss was now regretted, and 
instead of being an advantage and making a fine street grander 
it had made it monotonous. If the church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand were removed, something would have to be put up to 
replace it. The question of having different widths in different 
parts of streets was a desirable one to take into account. There 
was a terrible congestion of traffic in the Strand where 
Wellington Street crossed it to Waterloo Bridge. If traffic 
could be enabled to pass, he would often catch his train instead 
of missing it. Modes of relieving traffic could, in laying out 
new streets, be arranged in a way that had neither been done 
or thought of. Owing, he believed, to the presence of some 
public-house the opportunity of making a grand architectural 
effect with St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, had been let slip. 

Mr. E. C. ROBINS. .asked whether they would propose widen- 
ing of the narrow part of the street north of the church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand. 

The PRESIDENT said that it was not considered necessary 
for purposes of traffic, but that in carrying out a general scheme 
of improvement it ought to be done. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A, seconded the vote of thanks. 
One of the points alluded to in the paper, he said, was the 
advantage of a certain amount of crookedness in streets. The 
importance of this should be impressed on the public mind. 
The beauty of many London streets was owing to slight irre- 
gularities. The view up Fleet Street, with the church of St. 
Dunstan’s under certain conditions, was not surpassed in any 
city in Europe. He also alluded to similar picturesque effects 
noticeable in Bond Street. There was a charming little bit by 
the church in Kensington High Street, but he heard that was 
threatened and called a disgrace to the place. He thought the 
Council of the Institute should go further in regard of the 
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matter of the church in the Strand. It was also an opportune 
time to take up a position in regard of advising as to laying out 
new streets. He believed the advice would be well received by 
the new County Council, who would be anxious to signalise 
their reign by carrying out works of public utility. For 
instance, a large number of members of that Council had 
pledged themselves to provide more accommodation for the 
working-classes. The Institute could help and strengthen the 
Council, and put it in a position to show the public that their 
proposals were backed up by a professional body. Mentioning 
incidentally that the public interests should not be sacrificed to 
those of individual landlords, and that it was time that the 
public should get some pull out of the profits, he said a means 
of communication from the Law Courts northward was now a 
great desideratum. There was an eligible opportunity of 
dealing with Wych Street and Drury Lane, where there was 
much ramshackle property, and a new street to the north 
would be a profitable undertaking if carried out on a sufficiently 
large scale. There was no chance of forming such a street 
westward of Drury Lane. 

Mr. H. MACLACHLAN alluded to some of the newly-created 
spaces, which were divided up into archipelagos, and which 
ought to have something monumental instead of islands. Pave- 
ments, also, were mostly too narrow, and the roadways some- 
times too wide. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD said he hoped the County Council 
would take into consideration what Mr. Stevenson had advo- 
cated. Mr. Stevenson had looked at the matter from the point 
of view of an artist, but in a thoroughly practical manner. As 
to projections and picturesque street effects, an architect could 
set back his building and obtain these effects without trenching 
on the building line. As an example of what was picturesque, 
he said no one who stood on the Magdalen Bridge at Oxford 
and looked along the High Street could fail to be delighted with 
variety in Gothic and Classic buildings. He alluded also to 
building encroachments that, owing to the action of the Insti- 
tute, had been prevented, and said that if Mr. Stevenson and 
other gentlemen would continue to hammer away they would 
educate the British public. 

Mr. E. T. HALL observed that straight streets in some 
towns might be elements of great beauty. The streets in Turin 
were absolutely straight from end to end, and at the crossing 
of the four ways fine vistas were seen, the mountains forming 
the background to some. One thing the Institute might get 
the County Council to do would be to amend the Building Act. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL said he was amused at Mr. Hall’s remarks 


about Turin, his own idea being that it was the most mono-_ 


tonous of European cities on account of its perniciously straight 
streets. Except Northumberland Avenue, none of the streets 
made of late years were straight, and as to projections, the 
Metropolitan Board gave permission for them if properly 
applied for. If Mr. Nevill were to try his hand at working out 
some of these improvements on a large scale, he would find it 
was not an easy undertaking, and might be content if the 
money paid in compensation was only half the whole expen- 
diture. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER said that architects should come to 
an agreement among themselves as to what was wanted before 
trying to alter the Building Act. When the last Bill for amend- 
ing the Act was before Parliament, eminent architects had been 
called on both sides as to restricting the height of buildings. 

The vote of thanks was then passed by acclamation, and 
Mr. Stevenson having replied the meeting was adjourned. 


MANUSCRIPTS AT BELVOIR CASTLE. 


1 the twelfth report of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 

sioners, Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte gives the following 
account of the discovery of documents at Belvoir Castle, 
belonging to the Duke of Rutland :—In the course of my 
investigations I came across a key bearing a label with the 
words, “ Key of old writings over stable.” I accordingly repaired 
to the stable, which is at the bottom of the hill on which the 
castle stands, and there in a loft under the roof discovered a 
vast mass of old papers. No one had entered the room for 
some years. A curtain of cobwebs hung from the rafters, and 
the floor was so covered with documents piled to a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet that at first there was scarcely standing room. 
Over everything there was a thick layer of broken plaster and 
dirt which made white paper undistinguishable from brown. In 
the course of the first half hour I found a holograph letter of 
Lord Burghley, a military petition addressed to the Marquess 
of Granby in the reign of George III., end a letter from 
Charles James Fox. The discovery of these three representa- 
tive papers in close contiguity tended to show that it would be 
necessary for me to examine the whole mass. At this stage a 
labourer was called in t» assist in the manual labour of separat- 
ing the printed matter from the manuscripts. The prints con- 
sisted of pamphlets, almanacks, Parliamentary pavers, cata- 


ogues, and files of newspapers coming down to the year 1820. 
This disturbance of the surface caused a horrible stench, and 
it soon became evident that the loft had been tenanted by rats, 
who had done lasting damage to valuable MSS. by gnawing 
and staining them. Some documents had been reduced to 
powder. Others have lost their dates or their signatures. The 
entire centre of a long letter in the hand of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, had entirely disappeared. Those that 
remained were of a varied character. A deed of the time of 
Henry II. was found among some granary accounts of the 
eighteenth century, and gossiping letters from the Court of 
Elizabeth among modern vouchers. Letters to Henry Vernon 
of Haddon from the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, 
and King Edward IV., Richard III., and Henry VII., written 
on paper and folded very small, lay hidden between large 
jeaves engrossed on thick parchment. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


PAPER on ‘Glasgow Cathedral as of Old” was read by 

Archbishop Eyre at the meeting of the Glasgow 

Archeological Society on the 21st inst. Mr. John Honeyman 
presided. 

His Grace stated that his object was to describe one por- 
tion of the old constructional features of the cathedral—namely, 
the old chapels that formerly existed in the various parts of the 
building. Strangers who came to the city, and a great many 
of the citizens, on visiting the cathedral often asked where was 
the high altar, where were the other altars, what was their 
dedication, &c. As there was no book available to the general 
public containing these things, and as it had only been very 
slightly spoken upon in two books—Scotichronicon and Wal- 
cott’s “Ancient Church of Scotland”—it was thought well to 
embody this information in the form of a lecture. In order to 
find a complete list of the altars and chapels, recourse had to 
be had tovold documents in which they were mentioned, not 
systematically, but incidentally. It was only by collecting a 
little here and there, and comparing one with another, that 
they could come to a correct explanation of the sites of the 
various altars. Fortunately there were two books filled with 
such documents, and from these his paper had been collected. 
The first was the “ Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis,” printed 
by the Maitland Club in 1843, and the second was the “ Dio- 
cesan Registers of Glasgow,” printed by the Grampian Club 
in 1875. The first dated from 1116 to 1556, and the latter 
contained the protocol register of the archiepiscopal diocese 
of Glasgow from 1499 to 1513. The information thus 
gathered would form a very noticeable chapter in the history 
of the cathedral, whenever that might be written. Nor would 
it be without interest to show that in old times the bene- 
factors of the old cathedral were very numerous, that the 
nobles of the land delighted to make offerings to it, that royalty 
came to visit it and took pride in it, that the canons who formed 
its chapter were a body of learned men, and the cathedral was 
called the “ Pride of Lanarkshire” Some old customs would 
be illustrated, and their legal friends would notice that appoint- 
ments to the chaplaincies were made in many cases by placing 
a ring upon the finger ; in other cases by touch and delivery of 
the chalice, missal, and altar ; in others by the delivery of a cap 
to the chaplain, who was on his knees; and .in others by put- 
ting the cap on the head, &c. Inthe upper and lower church 
there were altogether thirty chapels—in the upper twenty-four, 
and in the lower six. The high altar occupied the place usual} 
in cathedral churches, and was dedicated to St. Kentigern, 
The bishop’s seat or throne was in front of the altar on the 
right-hand side, while the space between the rood-screen and 
the altar was filled on either side with the stalls of the capitular 
body. There was reason to think that the high altar had a 
wooden canopy or tabernacle work over it. Passing from the 
high altar to the east end of the choir, in the third bay from the 
south stood the chapel and altar of St. Martin ; to the right of 
it was the chapel and altar of St. James the Apostle, a chap- 
laincy for which was founded in 1496. The chapel of SS. 
Stephen and Laurence, the martyrs, was at the south-east angle 
of the choir, and a chaplaincy for it was founded in 1486. 
Passing from the choir to the transept, on the left-hand side of 
the rood-screen entrance was the altar of the Holy Cross. 
That altar still remained, and had on its front five figures bear- 
ing labels, and on its north side the arms of Bishop Blacader, 
surmounted by across. For this altar a chaplaincy was founded 
in 1497. The altar of Our Lady, known as “St. Mary of Pity,” 
stood at the right of the rood-screen entrance, just opposite 
the altar of the Holy Cross. It still remained zz scfm, was 
larger than the corresponding one on the other side of the 
screen, and had on its front six figures bearing labels, and on 
its south end the arms of the bishop, surmounted by a very rich 
and well-carved mitre. For this three chaplaincies were 
founded in 1503. As Archbishop Blacader removed the old 
rood-screen when he constructed the stairs leading to the law 
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church, and built the present rood-loft, 
Pity only dated from about 1503. Where Our Lady’s altar 
stood before the change did not seem clear. The seventh altar 
and the first west of the transept was that of St. John Baptist 
and St. Nicholas. It was in the nave on its south side, and at 
the first pillar from the screen. For it a chaplaincy was founded 
in 1494. The eighth altar was that oi St. Kentigern, which was 
in addition to the high altar in the choir. The site was on the 
south side of the nave, and was erected by Walter Steward, by 
whose son Andrew a chaplaincy was founded in 1506. The 
niath altar was that of St. Cuthbert situated in the nave, and 
for it chaplaincies were founded in 1467. At the next pillar 
was the altar of Corpus Christi, for which a chaplaincy was 
founded in 1487. St. Andrew’s altar was the next, and then 
that of St. Thomas of Canterbury. St. Michael’s altar was the 
thirteenth, and it was situated behind the south door to the 
west, a chaplaincy being founded in 1478. The altar of St. 
Servan or St. Serf seemed to have been on the north side; and 
that of St. Machan, the. apostle of Strathblane, was situated in 
the nave on the north side at the third pillar from the rood-loft, 
and for it a chaplaincy was founded in 1458. All Saints altar, 
for which a chaplaincy was founded in 1495, was erected onthe 
north side of the nave at the fifth pillar from the rood-loft. The 
altar of St. Blase, martyr, was situated in the nave, as was also 
that of St Christopher. At the north side of the entrance into 
the church was the altar of the Holy Name, or the Jesus altar, for 
which three chaplaincies were founded. Besides these nine- 
teen altars, of which the localities could be ascertained, there 
were three or four more in the upper church, the names of 
which were known, but not the site. These were the altars of 
St. Catherine, St. Bridget, St. Molocus of Lismore—whose staff 
was still preserved in the possession of the Duke of Argyll— 
St. Ninian, and another, whose name was illegible. As to the 
lower church, which was commozly called the crypt, he should 
like to say that it was incorrect so to name it. A crypt was a 
place underground, but the church here was not underground 
at all,and had at least two entrances—one on the south side and 
one on the north side—and there were a great variety of docu- 
ments in which it was always called the lower church, In this 
lower church there were six altars. Leaving the higher church 
by the stairs to the sight of the rocd-screen, and passing the 
crypt of Archbishop Blacader, on the left hand and near the 
centre of the nave of the lower church was the chapel of St. 
Kentigern, on the spot where the saint was buried some 1,235 
years ago. The platform of the chapel and shrine remained, 
and showed the size and form of the chapel enclosed within 
four of the pillars that supported the floor above. The remains 
of St. Tenew, the mother of St. Kentigern, were also buried 
within this chapel. A chaplaincy was founded by Archbishop 
Blacader eighteen months before his death. Passing to the 
east end of the lower church, the east aisle or ambulatory led 
to four chapels. The one to the north, and near the entrance 
to the chapter-house, was that of St. Nicholas, to the right was 
the chapel of SS. Peter and Paul, and next to it was the altar 
of St. Andrew, in addition to the one in the upper church. 
At the south-east corner was the chapel dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist, and the sixth altar was thit dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. After a reference to the 
vestments, the church plate, and the ornaments, which were 
placed under the care of two sacristans, Archbishop Eyre said 
it would be seen how complete was the equipment of the 
church, with its thirty-two canons, its body of cathedral vicars, 
and its thirty altars. In its beauty, internal and external, be- 
fore the barbarous removal of the two western towers in 1345, 
it could be called, as was said of Elgin, “the pride of the 
land, the glory of the realm, the delight of wayfarers and 
strangers, a praise and boast among foreign nations, lofty in 
its towers without, splendid in its appointments within, its 
countless jewels and rich vestments, and the multitude of its 
priests.” Yet the beauty of the King’s Daughter was greatest 
from within; as King James V. represented to the Pope in 
1499, that Glasgow “ surpassed ail the other cathedral churches 
of his realm by its structure, its learned men, its foundation, 
its ornaments, and other very noble prerogatives.” All the 
altars and their vestments and furnishings, the rood over the 
screen, the stalls with their canopied work, the sculptures and 
the painted glass, were destroyed in 1559. At this time of 
general destruction an order was given for the removal of 
the altars and sculptures, but with the proviso that ‘‘ you take 
good heed that neither the desks, windows, or doors be any- 
wise hurt or broken, either glasswork or ironwork.” Lord 
Glencairn conducted the work here, and when a mob was let 
loose, how vain were provisoes or restrictions as to sparing 
windows or doors. The cathedral itself at a later period 
narrowly escaped destruction ; urged by Andrew Melville and 
his accomplices, the magistrates agreed to demolish the build- 
ing, and workmen were engaged for a certain day to begin 
work, To their credit the crafts of the city assembled with 
arms in their hands, and threatened that he who would cast 
ce first stone should be buried under it All the other 

s on the mainland were wrecked and destroyed during 
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that convulsion ; Glasgow alone remained. It reminded them 
of the message that came to Job, and said—“A violent wind 
came on a sudden from the side of the desert, and shook the 
four corners of the house, and it fell upon thy children, and they 
are dead, and I alone have escaped.” 

Mr. Honeyman said the Society was under great obligation 
to the Archbishop for the paper, which was marked by that 
patient research and thoroughness which characterised all the 
archeological work of his Grace. It threw a flood of light on 
several points that were exceedingly interesting. He had pre- 
sented to them a picture of a state of matters which it was very 
difficult nowadays to conceive. It was very hard to realise the 
beauty of the interior of the cathedral as it had been described 
by the Archbishop, and which indicated a zeal and devotion, 
and not merely <esthetic taste, which was about the most they 
could lay claim to in those days of divided religious sentiment. 
The identification of all these altars was a most interesting 
point, and must add interest to anyone visiting the cathedral. 
The Archbishop had been able to identify the exact spot in 
which the altars stood. That had never before been attempted 
by any one. In his reference to the altar of the Holy Cross, 
and that of St. Mary on the right of it, the Archbishop said he 
did not know where they might have been previous to the 
erection of the screen by Archbishop Blacader. The received 
opinion was that the screen was erected by that Archbishop, but 
after a good deal of consideration and examination he was of 
opinion that it was older than Archbishop Blacader’s time. 
There was pretty good evidence that it was erected before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The ornamentation was 
entirely different from anything done by that Archbishop, and 
the designs were more refined and more elegant in detail. He 
was inclined to think that it was done during the time of Bishop 
Cameron, earlier in the century. He agreed with his Grace as 
to the misuse of the name crypt as applied to the lower church, 
and as to the shrine of St. Kentigern it would be interesting to 
find out whether there was a tomb there. It could be done 
without any great risk, as there could be some excavation at the 
side sufficient to find out. The chairman concluded by moving 
a vote of thanks to his Grace the Archbishop for his paper. 


TESSERZ. 


Architecture in Landscape Art. 
H. TWINING. 


Ib is especially as an embellishment to the landscape that 
architecture attains the highest value, and often ennobles 
scenes which without such ornaments would appear tame or 
trivial. Among the landscape painters, Claude de Lorraine 
availed himself most effectually of the resources which archi- 
tectural subjects afford, and by the frequent introduction of 
temples, arcades, palaces, and other buildings into his land- 
scapes, he imparted to them an elegance and an air of classic 
dignity which it would perhaps have been impossible to attain 
without the elevating influence of this class of accessories. 
The two Poussins were especially fond of that kind of embel- 
lishment which is furnished by architecture; and Gaspar 
Poussin, who was essentially a landscape painter, added by 
such means greatly to the interest and character of his land- 
scapes. For instance, he marked the strength of any lofty 
situation by walls and fortifications ; the particular aptitude of 
any site for being inhabited by a large and populous city; and 
the loneliness of a retired spot by tombs, obelisks, and 
mausoleums. He thus stamped more impressively the local 
character of each subject. The Dutch landscape painters—as 
Pcelemburgh, Berghem, and Loutherburgh—introduced build- 
ings and monuments chiefly as ruins, in which forlorn but 
venerable condition these greatly enhanced their small pictures. 
But there is a class of artists who, instead of making architec- 
tural buildings serve as an ornament to their landscapes, 
completely spoilt their compositions by great abuse of the 
resource which it affords. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Marco Ricci, Lingelbach, and sometimes Panini. They availed 
themselves of their sojourn in Rome to copy the numerous ~ 
monuments.of various periods which there abound, This they 
did, however, without taste and discernment; and in their 
pictures they introduced promiscuously, and in the greatest 
confusion, monuments of different periods, of different styles of 
architecture, indeed of the most opposite character, accumulat- 
ing these incongruous elements with a confused profusion of 
which Rome itself does not afford an example. In some 
instances they rendered this heterogeneous assemblage more 
ludicrous by intermingling figures of different dates and 
costumes wi:h the ruins. Modern landscape painters have 
devoted themselves more exclusively to nature herself, and 
have availed themselves generally in a less degree of such 
means of embellishment as architectural buildings afford. 
However, the French marine artist of the !ast century, Joseph 
Vernet, frequently introduced architectural buildings, especially 
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lighthouses, bridges, and aqueducts, with great taste and effect ; 
and his English contemporary, Wilson, realised corresponding 
advantages by the ruins of such monuments. I need not 
remark that the late Turner, when not led by the fascinations 
of colour to neglect the resources of ornamental form, availed 
himself most advantageously of the decorative beauty of archi- 
tecture in his landscapes, as may be seen by the grace and 
elegance which his picture representing Zhe Buclding of 
Carthage derives from its architectural monuments. We are 
aware that John Martin so completely commanded the 
resources of architecture that he thereby imparted a character 
of combined splendour and vastness to his compositions. In 
some of his pictures ancient cities surprise the observer by their 
extent, their remarkable situation, and the originality of the 
buildings. In others, asin Zhe Feast of Belshazzar, it is the 
magnitude of the palaces and other edifices which causes our 
admiration. In these subjects a style of architecture has been 
adopted which, though to some extent ideal, at least carries the 
mind at once to the time and the place of the event recorded, 
an attempt which had not been made by the landscape painters 
of olden times, and which, although till lately quite new in this 
branch of art, Martin carried out with the most complete 
success. 
The Dome of Sta. Sophia. 


W. SALZENBERG. 


The principal cupola appears at first sight to rest upon four 
arches, each 100 feet wide, but in fact only those on the east 
and west have that span, and on the north and south the real 
supporting arches are diminished in width to 72 feet, and only 
three-quarters of the circumference of these last arches has 
radiating joints, the parts next the springing being laid hori- 
zontally. The buttresses attached to the main piers on the 
north and south were at first only carried up to the spring of 
the great arches, and were concealed beneath the roofs over 
the side galleries, but after the fall of the dome they were 
raised by command of Justinian, so that they now are within 
18 feet of the basis of the cupola, and form vast projecting 
masses, necessary perhaps for the stability, but certainly in- 
jurious to the external appearance of the building. The basis 
of the cupola consists of forty piers resting on the internal 
circular cornice ; they are 3 feet 5 inches wide inside, 83 feet 
long in the direction of the radius, and, tapering on the outer 
face, have a medium height of 15 feet; they are connected 
together by arches, which form windows 4 feet 9 inches wide. 
They project externally, and now support metal plates, curved. 
to correspond with the window heads, but they probably once 
carried brick arches, and served as an effective tambour to the 
cupola; above them still remain indications of further enrich- 
ment. The piers are continued as ribs on the inside of the 
vault (which begins with a thickness of 29 inches over the 
windows) ; they project at first 6 inches, gradually decrease, 
and die away into the great central disc of the cupola, which 
is 373 inches diameter. At the crown the cupola is only 
24 inches thick, measured through the holes left for suspending 
lamps. The lowest inner faces of the piers are 104 feet apart, 
measured diametrically across. The highest point of the 
cupola rises 463 feet above the gallery at the base; the vault- 
ing of the cupola is therefore less than a semicircle in section. 
The first cupola must have been much flatter, as according to 
Agathias the second was made narrower and higher; Theo- 
phanes states the increase in height to be 20 feet, Zonaras 
25 feet. The cupola was surmounted by across. It is evident 
on close inspection that many hard blows have fallen on it in 
the lapse of thirteen centuries, its regular shape being destroyed 
by many swellings and depressions, which, however, are not 
seen from the ground, while they prove the durability of a 
cupola vault so long as its supports remain firm. The side 
halls are vaulted on the same system as the large cupola ; four 
barrel arches enclosing a rectangular space carry a ‘lat cupola. 
The lower side halls exhibit a mixture of cross and domical 
vaulting, the groins terminating in very flat cupolas. In the 
upper galleries or women’s choir the cupolas are higher, and 
they answer in section to a sphere whose diameter equals the 
diagonal of the rectangular space over which it is placed. The 
vaulting of the narthex resembles that of the side halls; the 
outer narthex has ordinary cross vaulting. All the arches on 
columns round the nave, both below and in the women’s choir, 
have iron ties; in the three greater arches belonging to the 
gallery at the west end of the nave there are wooden straining 
beams under these iron ties. In the lower row of windows 
of the north and south walls of the central nave an iron tie was 
also visible, which appeared to extend through the whole span 
of the main arch. All the vaults which serve as roofs are 
covered with sheets of lead } inch thick, fastened to wood laths 
resting directly on the vaults without any wooden roofing. As 
they must consequently be repaired from the outside, several 
stairs and gangways giving access to all parts are provided ; 
and only the main cupola requires ladders to be raised from its 
base for that purpose. The cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome is 
not seen with effect till the spectator is beneath it, and its sup- 


ports equal half the space left free; from the central entrance 
door of Sta. Sophia the eye embraces at a glance the greater 
part of the interior with the aerial cupola, the supports of which 
amount to barely one-tenth of the unencumbered space. 


Teutonic Romanesque. 


Sir F. PALGRAVE, 


In the recollection of the traveller, the scenery of the Rhine 
and Moselle will always be connected with the venerable eccle- 
siastical buildings decorating the banks of these rivers, and 
spreading on either side in the regions once possessed by the 
prince-prelates of the empire. Abounding with manifest imi- 
tations of Roman architecture, and therefore very analogous to 
those which he may have seen in England or in France, many 
peculiarities nevertheless show that they belong to a distinct 
genus. Tall square bell-towers, consisting of many storeys, 
divided from each other by corbel tables, falling down into 
semicircular festoons, and these festoons running down at the 
angles into flat or slightly projecting pilasters, which panel the 
walls, afford the first lines which are inserted in the sketch- 
book. The draughtsman will then have to add the round 
arched windows, usually in couplets, supported by a short 
central pillar, nearly like what is found in some of the towers 
now considered to be Anglo-Saxon. Notwithstanding this one 
similarity, the slenderness of the German Glocken-Thiirm and 
its many stages, ending in a pyramidical reof, give it a charac- 
ter entirely different from our own structures. The sanctuary, 
presbytery, or choir always ends in a portion of a circle, or a 
polygon. The exterior of the apse is ornamented by an open 
gallery ; a range of arches, standing upon small columns or 
shafts, sometimes formed into groups, occurring at symmetrical 
intervals, or by panellings imitating the gallery. The larger 
churches exhibit a remarkable peculiarity—a double choir, 
found in no other part of Christendom; an apse at the east 
end, an apse at the west end; and not unfrequently the 
transepts fake the same form. Nor are those features confined 
to the immediate vicinity of the rivers; they extend through 
the whole of the ancient imperial dioceses—Cologne, Treves, 
Worms, Mayence, Spire, Constance; and if we pass into 
the imperial territory annexed to France, we shall find a 
specimen, and a very remarkable one, as far as Besancon. As 
the traveller then pursues his journey towards Italy, crossing 
the Alps by the ancient passes of the Mont Cenis or St. Gothard, 
the same form still appears, excepting that the double choir is 
no longer apparent. Trent has her cathedral in this style. It 
extends over the whole of Lombardy, which includes the 
modern Piedmont, Parma, Piacenza, and Modena. In Tuscany 
this Moselle Rhenane style contends with the Roman Basilica. 
With some slight though distinctive alterations, which will first 
have become apparent in the St. Gothard’s Pass, the Glocken- 
Thiirm annexes itself, though as an extraneous adjunct, to the 
Papal Basilicas. Tuscany displays the style in question, though 
more rarely. Lastly, it meets with and abandons us at Rome. 
Unwilling as the ancient capital was to: adopt ultramontane 
taste, the usage of the bell compelled her priesthood to employ 
the Teutonic structure; and in one example at least, San’ 
Giovanni e Paolo, the sacred structure originally raised by 
the Roman patrician Pammachius, husband of Paulina, St. 
Jerome’s sister, was replaced by a building of which the design 
was brought from the colonies of Germany or Belgic Gaul. 
Now this general similarity of style was not the result of acci- 
dent, taste, or fancy. The buildings are, in the strictest sense, 
historical illustrations of the countries to which they belong. 
They are portions, so to speak, of its historical costume. 
Architecture is the dress of man in the aggregate, of human 
society. If the region in which this Teutonic Romanesque 
style prevailed be traced out upon the map, it will be seen to 
agree very nearly with that portion of the empire of Charle- 
magne which was assigned to Lothar, his grandson. 


Ruskin v. Owen Jones. 
J,oL. ROGET. 


The theory of Mr. Ruskin with respect to beauty of form is 
as follows :—He conceives that the forms in creation which are 
most frequently presented to men’s eyes are those which God 
has predetermined that it shall be man’s nature to love. He 
infers that it is man’s duty to consider these forms as beautiful, 
and to make use of them in his art. “All beautiful lines,” he 
tells us, “are adaptations of those which are commonest in the 
external creation.” On this theory he argues that it 1s our 
duty to employ the pointed arch in building, because the leaves 
of trees are most frequently pointed. He praises the flattened 
egg-shape in a certain ornament because it happens to be like 
a common pebble from the sea-beach. He characterises the 
Greek fret as ugly, because the only approach to a natural 
resemblance which he can trace for it is that of certain unique 
crystals of bismuth; while he extols the beauty of another 
ornament which is often met with in the churches of Lom- 
pardy, because its forms occur in a variety of common crystals. 
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Mr. Owen Jones, who equally with Mr. Ruskin upholds the guid- 
ance of nature, pursues his study as follows :—He traces in her 
works certain general laws of the distributien of form ; and, 
observing that no style of ornament is universally admired 
which does not conform to these laws, infers that they are laws 
of beauty. The two methods of study, then, amount respec- 
tively to this. Mr. Ruskin would obey the presumed injunc- 
tions of nature by copying the most frequent of her forms. Mr. 
Owen Jones would follow her dictates by imitating the most 
common qualities of her forms. Mr. Ruskin’s motive is a 
pious submission to the will of God, as inferred from the 
ordinary aspect of creation. Mr. Jones contends that we can 
have no proper admiration of man’s work unless it has a 
precedent in the general laws of natural design. Both systems 
equally get over our difficulty of the want of analogy between 
nature and art. Mr. Ruskin’s use of common forms has no 
reference to their application in nature ; and a great argument 
in favour of Owen Jones’s principles is that they are applicable 
to every kind of design. There is no analogy but that of shape 
between a leaf and a Gothic window; and, except that they 
have certain qualities of form in common, a South Kensington 
student who likened himself unto a tea-pot would be liab!e to 
suspicions of incipient catalepsy. But to us the- most 
important aspect of the two schools is this: the one looks 
upon nature as a despotic lawgiver, whom the artist is bound 
to obey ; the other treats her as a court of ultimate appeal, to 
affirm or overrule, as the case may be, our previous decisions. 
In this view there is little difference between them. The result 
of each is to reduce the teaching of nature to a level with that 
of the pedagogue. A writing-master can set before us copies 
for imitation ; and we may learn to do sums ona system of 
faith that, whenever answers have been universally admitted to 
be right, this will always be found to be in accordance with 
certain natural laws of addition, subtraction, and so forth. On 
this system the student may arrive at a certain point of 
technical ability without possessing any of the attributes of an 
artist. But he can never hope to raise the condition of art 
itself—or, in short, become a true artist—as long as he looks 
upon nature’s laws (whether of individual form or of the general 
qualities of form) as purely arbitrary. He must feel within 
himself an irresistible conviction that they are laws of beauty, 
or they will avail him nothing. If he would use them himself, 
he must test them himself. If he begins by assuming that a 
rule of natural form must be a law of beauty, he will never get 
on any further. The only course from which he can hope for 
progress is this:—Let him examine such of the works of 
nature as inspire him with emotions of delight. If he thinks he 
can trace any of these emotions directly to the presence of 
some quality which an object possesses, let him search for the 
same quality in other objects, and try whether the same 
emotions arise within him whenever this quality is present, 
and are absent whenever it is absent. By sucha process—it is 
the well-known method of scientific induction—he may not 
only obtain the conviction he wants (that is, if it be a true con- 
viction), but he may do more. He may learn to estimate the 
relative value of particular qualities as affecting his emotions of 
delight. He may find that the law which professors would 
teach him to obey is undoubtedly one of beauty, but that it 
does not account for the special charm which a particular 
object has for his mind. 


The Fine Arts and Utility. 
JOHN WILSON. 


It may be observed generally of all these arts that their 
scope is, either by added embellishment or by casting it alto- 
gether in another form, to give beauty to something which has 
a natural place and use in human life. Thus the dwellings of 
men and temples for their worship must have had a place 
among their works, although architecture had never learnt any- 
thing from imagination. The purposes of natural life were to 
be served, but the structures which these purposes required 
admitted proportions of greatness and beauty, and were sus- 
ceptible of other embellishments. The mind which cannot 
rest in utility, but seeks in all its works to gratify its inherent 
desires and aspirations, availed itself of the capacities it found 
in structures of mere natural service, and gave a dominion to 
imagination in the works of use. Only it is a just restraint 
that the work of imagination shall not in any wise unfit the 
structure for its natural service. If it can in any way heighten 
its fitness there is gain on both sides So sculpture, as distinct 
from its subservience to architecture, has a natural use in 
human life, as it serves to perpetuate to a people the likeness of 
those men to whom, from any motives of national homage, they 
desire to yield this testimony of perpetual remembrance. It 
has served, moreover, the purposes of their erring worship, by 
shaping for them the objects of their idolatry. These two pur- 
i gave to primitive sculpture its place of ordinary service 
. : pose life, without any intermixture of those higher prin- 
pee ich have since found their way into the art. But 
ane pies sede how in the rude forms of primitive art she 

€r Own conceptions of august and beautiful form, 


and taking the chisel from the hand of mechanic labour, she 
began, for the world’s delight, the work of her beautiful crea- 


tion. Painting seems to have had a similar origin with 
sculpture. It was at first an art of memory, not of imagina- 
tion. It was used to preserve the likenesses of men, and from 


its ready variety the records of events. In the hands of 
imagination it became a beautiful art for delight, sometimes 
still serving its original use, and sometimes seeking no other 
end than pure delight. This art, too, was applied in a natural 
use, as it may be called, to the service of erring religion. There 
is a further use which may be mentioned as found in these 
three arts in their early practice, that is, as preparing the 
mansions of the dead. All these works, whether of utility or 
homage are works of natural service, independent altogether 
of that imagination which is proper to the fine arts, though 
they may all be said alike to invite that imagination. Nor is 
this consideration of so little importance as we might be apt to 
imagine in determining the ultimate character of these arts. 
For although many of the uses which have been indicated 
have no longer much weight for our minds, yet among those 
early nations to whom they served these purposes they were 
felt as of great moment. It is difficult for us to quit in imagina- 
tion our own condition of society, and to enter into the concep- 
tions of those whose state of life and feeling are very different. 
If we could justly estimate the place which these arts have in 
the manners of nations in the primitive conditions of life, we 
should understand that they have a great, even a national im- 
portance. For these arts, which afterwards adorn life, are at 
that time interwoven with its serious necessities, and are inter- 
mingled, too, in concerns which, if not of necessity, are held by 
them of most solemn importance. They make part of what 
may be called the structure of their life. 


Roman Mosaic. 
M. D. WYAatTT, 

Writers constantly allude to “Greek mosaic,” as though 
there were no other kinds. It is to be remembered on the con- 
trary, that the gold-ground mosaic was essentially an old 
Roman art. We know that Pliny describes distinctly the 
introduction by Agrippa of glass mosaic; and we know that 
the most ancient mosaic was known as lithostratum, being 
made of stones, and was taken from the Greek. As the 
exigencies demanded by improvements in the art went on, 
more colours were wanted than could be found in natural sub- 
stances, and to supply such wants fictile materials were in- 
vented. In such glassy substances the Romans produced all 
the colours employed in the most celebrated antique mosaics, 
such as Pliny’s Doves, the battle of Issus, &c. Pompeii con- 
tains numbers of specimens of gold-ground mosaic, perfectly 
well made, as pure in colouring, as little obscured as when they 
were first executed, and as excellent in every technical respect 
as any of the best Greek mosaics. We know that in the house 
of which Mr. Falkener gave such a beautiful illustration, there 
were four columns entirely clad with mosaics. A very elaborate 
specimen ofa column decorated with patterns introducing gold- 
ground mosaic has been put into the museum at Naples, and 
in the house of the greater fountain and of Medusa there are 
noble fountains with “conche,” thoroughly well enriched with 
mosaics. Pompeii was overwhelmed in the year 79; and 
therefore in the interval between that date and the time of 
Constantine—about 330—a very considerable progress might 
have been made in the art, especially at a period when richness 
was sought for rather than beauty. From these and other 
facts it is perfectly clear that the Romans had an immense 
number of workmen perfectly competent to carry out works in 
mosaic when Constantine removed the seat of empire to 
Byzantium. One fact may be mentioned strongly corroborative 
of this view, namely, that at Rome, whoever wishes it may 
find them himself, or have shoals of fragments of gold mosaic 
brought to him. The poets allude to it frequently, and it is 
clear beyond all question that the witree farietes were essen- 
tially Roman. When Constantine went to Constantinople, he 
tcok a certain number ‘of workpeople with him, but perhaps 
not the greatest number of those who worked at Rome; and _ 
even up to the time of Sta. Sophia I believe the mosaics were 
worked by the regular descendants of the Roman mosaicists, 
and not by the Greeks. We may indeed state broadly that up 
to the year 500 almost all the churches in Italy were decorated 
by Roman mosaicists, and after that time by Greek artists. 
The oldest example of all is Sta. Costanza, the funeral chapel 
built by Constantine for his sister, adjoining the church of Sta. 
Agnese at Rome, and there we find the subjects of the 
catacombs reproduced. The colours are black and white, as 
in the remains of the baths of Caracalla, and the subject is a 
large vine, trailing over a “ pergola” or framework, and between 
the branches are genii eating the grapes. The meaning of this 
is of course the faithful living on the benefactions offered by 
the Church. It is a subject of frequent recurrence in the 
catacombs. I need scarcely observe that angels were not 
depicted till a later period, and the angelic idea was therefore 
expressed by children, or amorinz. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BREAKING THE CLOD: EVENING. 
HE original of this illustration is one of the most 
perfect of Corman’s drawings in Mr. Rerve’s collec- 
tion, but the illustration necessarily does not convey all the 
qualities of colour and texture. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, OLD WINDSOR. 
(J. F. BENTLEY.] 


NO, 81,-SIDE ENTRANCE AND COURTYARD. 
NO. g2.-CHAPEL. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of this Association in the hall in George 
Street on the 21st inst., Mr. John Wallace read a paper on 
** Neglected Branches of Design.” He referred to the absence 
of beauty in most of our industrial productions, even in those 
closely related to architecture, such as necessary domestic 
fittings, grates, gasfittings, rainwater goods, wrought-iron work, 
furniture, and upholstery. Regret was expressed at the 
neglect of high-class decorative painting, and that in Scotland 
especially the class usually designated “artists” Jar excellence 
should carry their repugnance to conventional art to the verge 
of hostility. Brief reference was made to a largely neglected 
field of design in the dwellings of our working men, and even 
of the middle class. That was a branch of industry hardly 
influenced by the artistically educated members of the architec- 
tural profession, and there was small chance of improvement as 
long as that industry remained in the hands of jerry-builders 
and unprincipled speculators. The influences fostering a 
wider appreciation of beauty in our homes and _ everyday 
environment were shortly dwelt upon, such societies as Social 
Unions and Kyrle Societies being commended for doing good 
service. Hopes were expressed of the beneficial influence the 
forthcoming visit of the Art Congress to Edinburgh would have 
in strengthening the movement in favour of art as applied to 
industry. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


LECTURE was recently delivered in Northampton, by 
Dean Perowne, upon the history of Peterborough 
Cathedral. Starting with the foundation of the original 
monastery on the site called Medeshams ede, ‘the meadow 
homestead,” 1,200 years ago (in 655), when Penda ruled over 
what was at that time the Saxon kingdom of Mercia, the Rev. 
Dean traced the history of the place up to the present time by 
sketches of it under the rule of the Saxons, Normans, early 
English, Reformers, and Cromwellian Revolutionists. In 870 
the glory of the monastery suffered an eclipse from the landing 
of the Danes, who burst like a devastating horde over the 
country, laying waste with fire and sword. The monastery 
was ransacked and set ablaze, the conflagration continuing for 
five days. It was left in ruins until 966, when Athelwald, 
Bishop of Winchester in the reign of King Edgar, restored it. 
It was probably the remains of this second church which had 
been discovered during the recent excavations in connection 
with the restoration of the cathedral: In the time of Abbot 
John de Sais, or John of Salisbury, the abbey was again 
burned down. The tradition was that John was a choleric 
man, and one day, watching the cook trying to light a fire, and 
continually failing to do so, the Abbot exclaimed hastily, 
“ Devil burn it!” and at once the flames arose, and burned 
nearly the whole of the monastery and the village to the 
ground. This was in 1116. In 1140 the choir of the present 
cathedral was consecrated. Speaking of the west front, with 
its three magnificent porches, Dr. Perowne said it was a 
wonderful thing that whereas they had plenty of information as 
to the main part of the cathedral, when they came to this great 
western front there was not a single thing to show who was its 
architect, who executed it, and when it was built. He had 
often thought of this, and it seemed to him to be like the case 
of two ofthe most glorious books in the Bible—of the Book of 
Job in the Old Testament, and the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
the New Testament—works of lofty genius, to say nothing of 
their divine inspiration ; but no one knew their authors. This 
great west front was certainly not surpassed by any in Europe; 
and yet no one could tell who designed this miracle of beauty. 
The Dean passed briefly over the period of the Reformation, 
out of which Peterborough Cathedral came very fortunately; 


but dwelt censoriously on the ravages done by the rough 
soldiers of Cromwell, who ruthlessly smashed and destroyed 
everything upon which they could lay their sacrilegious hands. 
Finally, Dr. Perowne spoke of the renovations which had been 
recently carried out at.the expense of about 25,000/., and said 
that to complete the restoration of the cathedral in a proper 
manner another like sum was needed. A vote of thanks to the 
Dean was carried. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, LISBON. 


HIS church, which has been rebuilt after its complete 
destruction by fire three years ago, was consecrated on 
Sunday, the 17th inst., by the Bishop of Gibraltar, the diocesan. 
The building, which is cruciform and in the Romanesque style, 
has a semicircular apsidal chancel, lighted by three lancet 
windows, and covered by a waggon roof. The nave and tran- 
septs have high-pitched open woodwork roofs, and are lighted 
by thirty-three windows, sixteen of which have double lights 
and graceful stone tracery. A peculiar feature of the western 
front is a projecting baptistery, faced by three storeys of 
pillared arches. On each side of it stands an open cloistered 
porch, and the corbelled arcading above the baptistery is pierced 
by a massive wheel-window contributed in-1887 as a memorial 
of the Queen’s Jubilee. The stained windows and the many 
variegated marbles with which the interior is enriched, and 
almost all the fittings other than the benches, were contributed 
by individual members of the congregation. The total cost has 
been within a fraction of 10,o00/. Messrs. Medland & Powell 
were the architects. 


TRADITION OR ORIGINALITY IN 


ARCHITECTURE.* 
By RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


iB medicine is a conspicuous example of “how to do it,” 
J many of us will think painting an example of “ how not to do 
it,” since we think painting is suffering equally with architecture 
from lack of healthy tradition and too great an indulgence in 
so-called originality, which is often only another name for 
ignorance of tradition and carelessness to acquire it. Painters 
are so fond of abusing and lecturing architects, that perhaps 
one may be allowed once in a way to suggest that the art cf 
painting is not at present quite all that could be wished, and 
that one would like to see fewer studies and transcripts of 
Nature, and more carefully designed and thought-out pictures, 
which may not only be clever draughtsmanship, but may realise 
the ideal of being really “things of beauty.” 

For the sake of illustration, I will refer to another art of 
humbler character, wherein most of us have suffered from the 
loss of tradition. I refer to the art of cookery. Many of us 
can remember that there really used to be a class of trained 
English cooks of very considerable skill, and that of a dis- 
tinctive character; but in this art, also, the demand became 
suddenly so extremely in excess of the supply as to destroy the 
tradition, and the chance of creating this once more in spite of 
the efforts made does not appear very hopeful. 

Although as I have said the public is always calling out for 
originality, it does not at all follow that it likes it when it gets 
it. It is a commonplace that the mind is physically unable to 
appreciate or understand anything quite strange to it, and the 
very highest work of art has to make its way painfully and 
slowly. The exception is in cases where the faculty of wonder 
is appealed to, when a novelty has a chance of applause— 
for instance, if it be preternaturally large or high. | : 

We have all undergone the vexation of hearing the unin- 
structed layman run down from his pedestal of complacent 
ignorance some building that happens really to have some 
touch of originality and grace. It is unfair, though, to ascribe 
this failing to the layman only, since the artist, who ought to 
know better, is commonly just as bad. It is impossible for the 
human mind of itself, unless highly trained and held in very 
true critical balance, to appreciate at once anything strange 
to it. 
As a familiar instance of this, one may take the intense 
feeling of disappointment endured for the first week by every 
visitor to Italy, owing to the complete revolution in colour from 
what he has previously thought beautiful. It is this difficulty 
that causes the furious disputes as to the merits of particular 
styles. With these disputes we have all been familiar in 
the past. I suppose there are few of us, as old as my 
generation at least, who were brought up in the Gothic style, 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Fine Arts. 
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who would not, calida juventute, have liked to have pulled 
down St. Paul’s, and have replaced it by a Gothic cathedral. 
Nowadays one hears others equally violent with regard to 
Street’s Law Courts, and I venture to think equally unreason- 
able ; and I can remember very well when there was a fashion 
of sneering at the Houses of Parliament as a quite worthless 
building. 

All this “ provincialism,” as Matthew Arnold would have 
called it, I thought had happily passed away, and that we had 


come into a more catholic frame of mind, and that in judging’ 


any building we thought not what style it was, but whether its 
design showed signs of care and thought, of accuracy of propor- 
tion, of delicacy and refinement. Those surely are the essential 
qualities of the art of architecture, and not any particular form. 
It is the inward and spiritual grace that is of value. And yet, 
as I have shown you, we find men of taste and learning hanker- 
ing for the power of the Holy Inquisition to force others to 
choose the same path as themselves ; because that is really 
what this call for a style comes to. And how vain. Supposing 
that the Congress of Architects to be assembled this year at 
Paris were to declare that Gothic was to be the style of the 
future. Is it conceivable that the Classic men would submit, 
or vice versé that the Gothic men would adopt Classic? But 
is itin the least desirable that we should all be working in one 
style, and is it at all possible that we can deliberately shut our 
eyes to and ignore all of the great world of beauty that lies 
behind us in favour of one particular branch ? 

To my mind nothing would be more atrociously dull than 
the result. Certainly the old men recognised the value of 
variety, or the fourteenth-century style would never have suc- 
ceeded the thirteenth, as it cannot be pretended that necessity 
caused the change. As a matter of fact, do we not all 
recognise that the most charming—I use the word “charming” 
in opposition to “ imposing ”—that the most charming buildings 
which we have among us are not those built all at one date, 
but those which are of varied dates and styles? 

It may be very much to the glorification of the architect 
that his building should be a splendid example of his particular 
style, complete from top to toe, but I doubt very much if it be 
for the delight of the client who lives in it. Similarly the 
cathedrals that please us most are those of varied date. 

If, as I have said, we are agreed that in practice the mixed 

style gives the most charming result, ought we not frankly to 
recognise the fact in theory, and, acknowledging that a love of 
variety is a constituent of the mind, take some trouble to con- 
sult it? For my own part, were I building a house for myself, 
I should have a Tudor or Elizabethan hall and dining-room; a 
drawing-room of Adam’s or Classic style; a boudoir of no 
style at all, or what I should call an “easy-couch style,” and a 
smoking-room of Moorish, Indian, or Japanese. And if I had 
a private chapel I should have it fourteenth century. I make 
bold to say such a house would be a much more comfortable and 
interesting one to live in than one as to which it might be said, 
“See what a master of the Classic or the Gothic style this 
gentleman is.” 
_ _There is even more room in such work for skill and talent 
in harmonising the various parts and bringing them into an 
artistic whole. At other times the locality and surroundings 
should dictate the style. ‘There is always some style that 
seems suitable to a particular place, if the artist comes with an 
open mind and does not wish to thrust his predilections on it. 
In fact, I make bold to say there is an essential vulgarity at 
the bottom of this call for originality and style. Unperceived, 
no doubt, it is all the same, but a vulgar ambition that, under 
the specious disguise of love of fame, prompts its victims to 
wish to impress some distinguishing mark of personality 
on their work—to scrawl across the picture ‘* Ego feci.” The 
motive should be to do one’s work honestly and well, and 
not care further; to work in the spirit of Browning’s “ Pictor 
Ignotus,” rather than that of an advertising age whose ambition 
seems to be “social swagger.” Good work must come from 
sometning higher, otherwise it leads to the clap-trap of which 
we see so much in modern literature as well as in art, which is 
content to secure the applause of the present by appealing to 
the ignorant, and shirks the hard work involved in more com- 
plete and thorough labour that will alone earn the applause of 
posterity. 

This is not mere railing, but has a direct bearing on my 
theme, since this egoism bars the threshold that admits to the 
safe path of tradition. The old men, as a matter of course, 
copied each other and repeated work current at the time with- 
out scruple. Now, the copying of old examples has, to some 
extent, been admitted among us as laudable, though we are 
still apt to sneer when we see an instance, as if it were not 
much more troublesome to Carry out such a reproduction 
skilfully and correctly than to work out some crude design of 
our own. 

I was glad to see that Mr. ~ i 
the Architectural Association, is Hoesen ikea 
attention to the i i rom 
sciemenine mportance of studying modern work. This is 

ore important as it is only men of unusual talent who can 


master the difficulties of adapting old forms to medern uses. 
The efforts of the great architects of our time have, in my 
Opinion, been stupendous when one considers all that they have 
had to master and how little they inherited. This has, in the 
main, only been possible where the attention hzs been directed 
to the art side of architecture, and the purse-strings of clients 
have not been drawn too tight. Such _ efforts. would 
be impossible to the architect who is encumbered with the 
multifarious duties that many have to perform. Some eminent 
architects would have us discard those duties, but they speak, I 
think, somewhat thoughtlessly from the secure chair of success 
and from independence. A great mass of architects must 
always be glad to earn their living as best they can, and I 
do not think it would be at all to the advantage of art that it 
should be divorced from any of its practical sides. 

Apart from those considerations, there may be existing 
many architects with equal art qualities to those who have won 
success, who lack the gift of physical and vital power of con- 
centration necessary to the great demands made. We all 
know how one of our greatest was broken down in the effort after 
complete mastership. 

The greater number of architects and builders should be 
content and proud to copy the works of others. 1t has always been 
so in the past, but now every builder's clerk who has passed an 
examination at an art school is ambitious to set his mark on his 
work. (‘‘ Heaven save the mark!”) What I say, andI repeat it 
with emphasis, is, ‘‘ Let him be proud to copy, and let us 
instead of sneering when we see something like a repro- 
duction of other men’s work, applaud the effort as a 
step in the road of building up a school of sound tradition.” 
When the designer has mastered the power of copying 
accurately, he will naturally glide into designing for himself, 
and by degrees attain power therein. The necessities of 
building will always call for some exercise of original power. 

To work otherwise than this is to become involved in the 
curse of the amateur, who wants to do everything out of his 
own head without help from others. The result we know in ~ 
music, painting, and acting. I dare say we have all in our time 
suffered from the disease in one form or another, but it is a 
paltry form of vanity fatal to art. There will always be room 
enough for talent in the process of selection, in ignoring failures 
and perpetuating successes, and hereby we are brought into 
contact with science. 

We are all familiar now with the principle of natural 
selection, and you will see how exactly this applies te 
what I have been saying, and how the scientific means of 
obtaining a “style,” or, as I prefer to call it a tradition, is not 
by leaps and bounds, but bya process of natural selection, 
by boldly repeating and selecting and improving on one 
another’s work, while allowing the faulty part to die out. 
Above all, to look upon ourselves as working all together in the 
gradual creation of a school of tradition, and not in a vulgar 
competition for prizes, the evil results of which on true learning 
of all sorts we have lately had well pointed out. I am not, of 
course, Utopian enough to exclude the ordinary competition 
of business any more than I would pronounce on the desirability 
of competition for admission to the services. 

If we consider the state of the profession at the present day, 
I think we shall find that most of the eminent men have 
thoroughly imbued themselves by study with the spirit of the 
old times. To mention names generally would be invidious, 
but I may quote those of Mr. Norman Shaw, who has attained 
to the rank of a Classic, and of Mr. Ernest George, as of two 
of admittedly high rank for domestic work. It used to be said 
that these gentlemen were copiers and reproducers of old work, 
and it was obvious that they were so, and closely. I think I may 
say without doubt that there is now no more original work (E 
speak of artwork) than that of these gentlemen, and because 
they had thoroughly mastered the styles they chose to work in 
they are now able to apply them to every new requirement and 
to improve and advance those styles. I do not think this is in 
any way the result of their particular style. In fact, in the 
works of others we see reason to think that an equally close 
study and work at the Classic style, for instance, can produce 
what many think an equally good result. What I want to main- 
tain is that that result can only follow by beginning at the 
beginning, humbly and diligently, studying and learning what- 
ever style commends itself to us, and imitating it or walking im 
strict bondage to it until time and constant exercise have so 
strengthened the muscles of our mind that we are able to go 
further, and carry on the style by adapting it to the inevitable 
demands that arise from new requirements and the introduction 
of new materials. There is, of course, a danger of absence of 
vigour and life, and of decay. That, however, is not likely to 
befall us, as there is so much inevitable necessity for originality 
of work, in domestic architecture at any rate. It will be gene- 
rally agreed that the faults we see so thick around us do not 
arise from a too slavish reproduction of old work. On the con- 
trary, the blemishes one’s eye picks out in generally successful 
buildings are in places where the architect has thrust in some- 
thing distinctively his own. 
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Of course there was a short period when sham abbeys and 
castles were in vogue; but, looking around at current work, I 
see no evidence whatever of any undue reproduction of old 
forms unsuitable to modern use. On the contrary, the unsuit- 
able forms that I see are generally those which have no proto- 
type atall. The disgraces to architecture that so abound are 
¢ertainly not the works of the reproducers and students, but, as 
was lately well pointed out by Mr. Jackson, of architects who 
take no trouble at all, and often leave it to the builder to draw 
out their designs. I say boldly that there is no really good 
building in London in which the study of old work is not 
largely patent, and I am inclined to add that there are no 
successful buildings where originality is obviously striven for. 

In church work I do see some repetition, but that is natural 
enough, because with the generality of people religion is a 
matter of tradition, and we all so cling to that tradition that we 
should shrink from the intrusion of some of our modern town 
churches into our country villages. No one, however, can say 
that there is a lack of power or adaptation to use in the great 
churches that are now built in our towns, and I venture to say 
that the finest are those built by the men most completely 
armed with a knowledge of the past. 

If in domestic architecture in the country we have gone 
back to the old English style, it is in great measure because it 
is not only beautiful in itself, but suits the habits of life. The 
life of an English country gentleman of to-day is far more like 
that of a squire of Tudor or Elizabethan days than it is like the 
period of pink silk stockings, sky-blue coats, and powdered 
wigs, whose wearers found appropriate homes in the grander 
Classic mansions of the Georgian epoch, where comfort was 
the last thing thought of. 

Although I do not see any undue use of old forms, I do 
often see the use of forms that I do not myself care for, and 
that I think unsuitable. I suppose that is really pretty much 

what the outcry comes to. It is the old story that people 
cannot be content to exercise tolerance, but will try to force 
every one else to walk in the same groove. To those familiar 
with old English domestic work the modern French school is 
uninteresting and distasteful, while the man educated in Paris 
is devoted to that style, and is unable to see the beauties of 
Tudor or Elizabethan. 

There is one other point to which I must allude briefly. 
Mr. Ferguson and others have laid down that there has been 
no genuine architecture since the Reformation, that is to say, no 
genuine tradition or life, but only an adoption of old forms. 
Undoubtedly the same idea led to the furious crusade in favour 
of a revival of Gothic. As a matter of fact, this is a hasty 
generalisation quite at variance with facts. Mr. Ferguson culls 
his instances from large and monumental buildings like Blen- 
heim and certain Georgian mansions of the larger sort. These 
were certainly exotics ; but any one who is acquainted with the 
ordinary work of the period, knows perfectly that it was as 
full of life and as closely connected with the habits and require- 
ments of the people as the architecture of any period in the 
world. This has lately been well pointed out in an admirable 
paper by Mr. Brydon. The tradition of architecture no more 
died at the Reformation—whenever that very indefinite period 
may be taken to have been—and was no more destroyed or 
influenced by the Renaissance than Greek art was by Egyptian 
or Asian, or than so-called Gothic by Saracenic or Byzantine. 

Let me now briefly summarise what I have tried to bring 
before you. iF 

That there never was any such thing as a fixed architectural 
style belonging to one epoch, what is called so being merely an 
arbitrary division. The style of each year consisted of simple 
imitation of the past, with slight variations that are only 
apparent by contrasting two periods some distance apart and 
omitting the interval between them. That the builders of all 
times have been keenly alive to external influences and to the 
adoption of new ideas, and that there is no essential difference 
between copying the works of our fathers and that of our great- 
grandfathers. That the old people did well because they were 
‘content to imitate well as a foundation. That what we have 
to do is to learn some style thoroughly, so as to pick up and be 
masters of its tradition, before we can do anything original, and 
that the mischief arises from smatterers who will not take the 
trouble to learn thoroughly, but content themselves with bad 
imitations. That the most satisfactory and artistic work of the 
present day entirely carries out this view, as it-is the work 
-of men who have most closely modelled themselves on old 
examples. That the work of to-day nowhere exhibits a slavish 
adherence to old forms, but, on the contrary, such work as can 
be classed as artistic displays remarkable adaptability to 
‘modern requirements. That the analogy of other arts teaches 
us the importance of tradition and the fatal results of neglect- 
ing it. That a knowledge of physics teaches us that mental 
development can only be by slow and gradual building up of 
‘brain-power, and that all development depends upon a slow 
process of selection, in which unsuitable forms die out and 
suitable survive, and that therefore we must not be in a hurry. 
That ali cencerned in building should be evcouraged to be 


content to copy good old and new work, and discouraged from 
much striving after originality, which will come fast enough by 
itself. That the desire for originality and individuality in work 
springs from a personal vanity which is essentially vulgar in its 
nature, and should be discouraged, and replaced by a desire to 
simply do good and beautiful work. That it would be folly to 
wilfully shut ourselves out from a use of all the experience of 
the past, and that there is a distinct gain to architecture in the 
presence of variety of style. That uniformity of style is to be 
strongly deprecated on artistic grounds, and that the desire for 
it arises from a spirit of intolerance and persecution. And 
finally, that while invention and fancy are most desirable gifts, 
yet the important and essential qualities of style to be insisted 
on are thoughtfulness and care, accuracy of proportion and 
delicacy and refinement of detail, and that these being present, 
we should welcome work in whatever form it is presented to us. 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL DOORS.* 


Bee once more invited by this Worshipful Company to 

address an audience of practical men, I could think of 
no better subject than the door. It is a subject somewhat 
neglected in England, and a useful hour may be spent in com- 
paring foreign notions of design and workmanship with our 
own. 

As all modern design is founded upon ancient examples, we 
will devote a few minutes to those standards of excellence 
which time has spared, or which poets and historians have 
described for our information and delight. From the earliest 
times the doorway has been treated as the most important 
feature in the exterior view of a building. Beautiful design, 
costly materials, exquisite workmanship have been lavished 
upon it. It has been made interesting by every means that art 
can devise. I will quote one word-picture of a doorway, 
because, amongst ancient writings, it is the oldest, the finest, 
and the most familiar. Homer tells (“ Odyssey,” Book 7) how 
Ulysses, approaching a certain palace, stood admiring before 
the brazen threshold. It was like the shining of the sun or 
moon through the lofty-roofed house. Golden doors closed the 


entrance. The pillars of the jambs were of silver, carrying the 
silver lintel. Of gold was the ring that moved or fastened the 
door. 


To come down to dry history: in the temple built by 
Solomon the doors were of fir, hung, folding, to posts of olive- 
wood ; they were carved with cherubims, palm-leaves, and open 
flowers, and were covered with gold, fitted upon the carved 
work. Inthe East, whence such gorgeous ideas have come, 
remains of wooden doors have been found that were covered 
with plates of bronze, adorned with scenes illustrative of the 
conquests and the triumphs of the kings. The Romans used 
in their doors such woods as cedar, cypress, elm, and oak ; and 
of more precious materials, iron, bronze, ivory, and gold—but 
not silver, as it seems. One rich Roman was reproached for 
being the first to use dressings of Numidian marble in his 
doorway ; another for having bronze jambs to his porch. The 
doors of the temple of Minerva at Syracuse were finished with 
gold and ivory, ornamented with heavy golden knobs and with 
historical subjects most elaborately wrought. St. John the 
Divine tells of a city whose walls were ornamented with all 
manner of precious stones, every gate or portal being of one 
pearl. Inthe Pantheon at Rome the ancient bronze doors, 
cast in thin plates, still turn upon their pivots after nineteen 
hundred years. They are adorned with rosettes and studs, and 
measure 14 feet wide by 24 feet high. The bronze doors from 
the Senate House at Rome measure 15 feet by 29 feet high, and 
are richly ornamented with stars and studs and foliage. The 
bronze doors now in the church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano 
at Rome are framed with stiles and panels, and moulded with 
ogees and rich beads. Indeed, all these bronze doors clearly 
indicate a knowledge of wooden construction, which was 
imitated not only in bronze, but also in stone and marble. The 
temple of Diana at Ephesus had doors of cypress-wood, that 
were said to be uninjured by exposure after four hundred years. 
But of far more value than costly material is the art of the 
skilled workman. In the church of Sta Sabina at Rome there 
are now doors of olive-wood perhaps a thousand years old. 
They are boldly carved with scenes from Scripture history, 
fairly well preserved. The church of San Zenone at Verona, 
in North Italy, has wooden doors of the twelfth century, on 
which are nailed bronze plates, adorned with figures of a like 
kind. I exhibit a photograph of twelfth-century bronze doors, 
from the cathedral of Pisa. 

It is hardly possible to do more than refer to illustrations of 
the doors of the Medizeval or Gothic period of European art. 
They were often, in the earlier times, covered with plain, 
upright boarding, nailed on ledges, the hinges being developed 


* A lecture by Mr. Thomas Blashill, delivered in the Hall of the 
Carpenters’ Company, 
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into the most intricate and beautiful patterns that the smith 
could execute. Sometimes the boarding was made to alternate, 
one board being plain and the next moulded. Later they were 
framed in designs similar to those of the contemporary window- 
tracery, or carved with figure-subjects. I show one such com- 
position from the cathedral of Burgos, in Spain. But the 
magnificent brass gates or doors of Henry VII.’s Chapel must 
not be forgotten. They are of wood, skeleton framed, and 
covered with elaborately ornamented castings, which were 
gilded, as bronze appears to have generally been treated at all 
periods. . F 

The Baptistery at Florence was provided with doors that 
still exist. One pair, finished in 1330, is adorned with panels 
containing Scripture subjects. But those made by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, a hundred years later, are the glory of Italian art, and 
were said by Michel Angelo to be fit for the gates of Paradise 
A copy of these doors, gilded as they were originally, is set up 
in the South Kensington Museum, and bits of the ornamenta- 
tion are used as models for students in our schools of art. In 
the same museum are also casts of the wooden doors from St. 
Maclou at Rouen, made in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and covered with an abundance of figure sculpture character- 
istic of that period of the Renaissance. I exhibit a view of a 
pair of doors from the Loggia of the Vatican at Rome, executed 
early in the sixteenth century, and quite in the taste that now 
prevails on the Continent. In the centre of each is a great 
circle surrounding alion’s head holding aring. Above and below 
is a panel, and the whole is covered with ornament in relief. 

These old examples illustrate nearly all the points that we 
shall have to consider in relation to the modern door. Prac- 
tically the modern door is, with rare exceptions, a construction 
of stiles, rails, and panels. Some doors in the church of 
St. Sauveur, at Bruges, dated 1544, but locking much later, are 
an early instance of the modern type; each is divided, 
vertically by a muntin, and horizontally by two rails, into six 
equal moulded panels, each panel having a moulded sinking 
filled with carved ornament. Le Pautre published in 1654 
many examples of highly-enriched internal doors, single and 
folding, each being of two or three panels variously pro- 
portioned. Observe that there is no muntin in any of these 
doors, the general design corresponding with the French doors 
of to-day. The bronze doors taken from the Senate House at 
Rome, which have muntins, illustrate the former method ; and 
those of the Pantheon and the church of SS. Cosmo and 
Damiano, which have no muntins, illustrate the latter. We 
shall see the importance of this distinction. Le Pautre’s 
designs were made at the commencement of the reign of 
Louis XIV. That, and the reign of Louis XV., must have been 
the golden age of joiners and decorators. France, and all the 
countries under its influence, became impoverished by the 
erection of ruinous palaces and princely mansions, too grand 
for habitation. The time of Louis XV. was marked by a 
profuse use of carved or moulded ornament in the shape of scrolls 
and shells, arranged in wildly-distorted patterns. I exhibit a 
drawing taken from a modern example, as the best I have 
at hand. 

England did not escape the mania, but was less affectcd 
than other countries. Very many of the grand mansions 
referred to have been destroyed or abandoned. I have 
walked through others fitted up with joinery like this that are 
empty, or used to store farm produce. I knowa French village 
every cottage in which has a Louis XV. door despoiled from 
some such mansion. 

With the present century came in a taste for pure Classical 
architecture that, in spite of the Gothic revival, has continued 
to this day. The doors of which our modern houses furnish 
examples are generally adapted from Classical models that are 
distinguished by correctness of taste and by an absence of 
any quality that might make them interesting. The critic can 
find no fault with them, the artist no pleasure in them, nor can 
the ordinary human being enjoy an honest laugh at them. We 
may, at least, use them as a foundation for the study of door- 
construction in its simplest form, and as a means of contrasting 
Continental notions of joinery with our own. 

It would be possible for a traveller to make a fair guess as 
to the country in which he was lodged by an inspection of the 
joinery and ironmongery of the door of his room; but the 
influence of France and Italy in all the adjacent countries has 
caused certain characteristics in Continental doors that dis- 
tinguish them from those on this side of the Channel. A good 
ordinary English internal door finishes not less than 13? inches 
thick; a Continental door, though probably 6 inches to 
12 inches higher, and perhaps wider, is seldom more than 
12 inches, sometimes as little as an inch. As the most 
striking distinction, the ordinary English door has always 
a muntin down the middle, the Continental one never, unless 
under the influence of English fashion, or to imitate a 
pair of folding-doors. I once saw a very old specimen 
of a door with a muntin, preserved in a Dutch museum. As 
the effect of this is to make their panel more than double the 

width of ours, we will begin with the consideration of the panel. 


i 


The English joiner of to-day seems to be afraid of a panel 
more than 18 inches wide, and prefers to keep it less than 
12 inches; but in old English work the panels of doors and 
wainscotting are often as wide as those we find abroad. It 
is an exceedingly rare thing to find these wide panels split, or 
even showing the joints, of which there must be two or three in 
each. Our good ordinary English doors have flat panels; the 
Continental panel is always raised on one side or both— 
indeed, with such thin doors, this is necessary in order to gain 
sufficient strength. Even so the thickness of the panel” 
will be less than $ inch. We may say generally (though I do 
not know why) that doors of narrow panels are made thick, 
while those of wide panels are made thin. Early in the last 
century the foreign fashion of wide panels prevailed in England 
fora time. My example from Hereford with two wide panels 
is only 1 inch thick. I lately found a door at Roehampton of 
similar date, but of six narrow panels ; it is 24 inches thick, the 
panel (raised on one side) being 1? inches. Graining is not 
very common abroad, white or pale tints being preferred. 
When the painter has to grain oak on one of these fine panels, 
say 2 feet 3 inches wide, his pattern is not wide enough to 
extend across it. He therefore draws a pencil-line down the 
panel, a good deal out of the middle, and stops his pattern 
against that, so as to produce conscientiously the effects of the 
joint which he knows must exist, though the joiner has carefully 
concealed it. The “rising” on the panel is often produced 
simply by reducing the margin by a full 4 inch for a width of 
14 inches or 2 inches. If raised on one side only, the painter 
will often show his sense of fitness by imitating a bevelled 
rising on the other side. The bevelled rising itself is also 
common. 

The normal English door has four panels ; sixty years ago 
six panels were more common. The position of the principal 
rail in the door is fixed by the necessity of providing for the 
lock. An English lock is actuated by a smooth round knob. 
The most convenient height at which the hand can grasp such 
a knob is 3 feet 3 inches from the floor. 

In the Continental door there is no fixed rule as to the 
position of the dividing rails, the door being too thin to be 
morticed for the lock. If a rim-lock does not come conveniently 
at the rail it must be made short enough to fix in the width of 
the stile. The favourite height of the handle is 3 feet 9 inches, 
at which height a lock is most easily actuated by a lever handle 
—as is most common in France, Italy, and Germany—or by 
the less common crutch handle, or the ordinary Dutch form, 
which is like a thick gimlet handle. I may here note the utility 
of the elegant French lever handle for glazed doors. Doors that 
are to be glazed being usually made with diminished stiles in the 
upper part, the hand must be kept well clear of the jamb of the 
door. Lever and other powerful handles, however, speak 
volumes as to the mechanism of the Continental lock, which is 
obstinate and noisy as compared with ours. 

So the Continental door may be divided into panels of any 
proportion as to height at the pleasure of the designer, or may 
not be divided at all; rather often it is of one panelonly. 1I 
show an example from Holland, the panel measuring as much 
as 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. The two-panel door, exactly like 
my Hereford example, is very common everywhere in rooms of 
small importance, the panels being often of different heights. 
My example from Leewarden is constructed in a curious way— 
first, a slab, like a table-top, but only $ inch thick, was made of 
the full size of the door-opening ; then on each side of it thin 
boards 4 inch and 2 inch respectively were laid or planted on, 
to show as stiles and rails. On the outside these stiles were 
run the full height, so as to imitate the usual form of framing ; 
on the inside the rails were run out the full width, so as to 
strengthen the door by the crossing of the imitation stiles and 
rails. Doors so constructed—of which I have seen several— 
seem to stand about as well in ordinary work as others, and I 
came to the conclusion that for some reason the Continental 
joiner may construct his door anyhow with impunity. 

The three-panel door is the most common, and is used in 
the best work. My examples show every mode of arranging 
the panels ; they are exactly like those given in Le Pautre’s 
book. The three panels may be of equal height, or the middle 
panel may be the longest, or the top and bottom panels may 
be equal with a narrow panel between, or the top and bottom 
panels may be of different heights. Hence the possibility of 
considerable variety. These panels are not very often moulded 
on the rising, but sometimes a projecting moulding is planted 
on. There is a great variety in circular work on doors. I 
think it is seldom satisfactory, being contrary to the nature of 
the material, and likely to split. I have here a pretty good 
specimen from an old house at Herne Bay. 

As to the mouldings round the panels. The custom of 
planting them on is now nearly invariable in England, using 
flat ogee mouldings, more or less elaborate. The old custom 
here, and the present custom abroad, is to work them on the 
stiles—a simple ovolo, or quarter-round, which cannot well be 
planted in, being the most general. The use of the bolection 
moulding, which projects beyond the face of the framing, is 
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rare, and they put it on as we do; but that is not the proper 
way of making a bold projecting moulding round a panel. 
Rondelet’s “ Art de Batir” gives modes of framing in which a 
solid piece of moulded stuff thicker than the door is introduced 
between the stile and the panel. Elaborate groove and tongue 
arrangements are made for uniting the several parts. The 
author says these mouldings have gone out of use. Something 
similar may be seen in English books ; but I fear they are 
seldom used here. The detached bolection moulding supplies 
their place. In good polished work you may screw these 
mouldings on to the panels from the back, and afterwards cover 
the screw-heads with an ordinary moulding on the other side, 
or may dowell another bolection moulding on that side. No- 
body will distinguish between this and solid work, and if you 
posted a man by the side of the door to proclaim it, very few 
outside this room would care whether the work was solid or not. 

The English door is put together in this way :—The two 
stiles run the full height, as is the practice with such framing 
everywhere ; the rails are tenoned into them ; the lock-rail, 
and perhaps the other rails, having double tenons ;. the top and 
bottom rails have their tenons reduced or shouldered, so as to 
keep the mortice away from the ends of the styles. All these 
tenons go through the stiles, and the framing is fixed with 
wedges and glue. A good Continental door is similarly made, 
but pins are nearly always used, and the corners of ordinary 
doors are often strengthened by L irons. The edges of our 
doors are made nearly square, being fitted into a simple rebate, 
so that the door is flush with the architrave or sunk to the 
depth of the bead at its edge. The hinges are always a dis- 
figurement, as they do not line with anything on the edge of the 
door or its dressings. Every joiner has his own view of the 
way in which a door should be hung. In one of the examina- 
tions in joinery of the City and Guilds of London Institute I 
set a question as to the mode of hanging a door, the faults to 
be apprehended, and the precautions necessary to avoid them. 
There was a surprising number of thoughtful, excellent replies 
from all parts of the country. One important point was the 
total difference to be allowed between the width of the door and 
its opening, a quantity difficult to define, something between 
4 inch and }inch. Thirty years since I went down with Mr. 
George Myers to look at the doors of a large mansion which 
his men were hanging so that many of them sprung open after 
being closed. We looked on while the case was being argued 
out by the men immediately concerned. All agreed that the 
doors were “hinge-bound.” I remember, when the clerk of 
works insisted that the fixer should gauge the space with a half- 
crown, Mr. Myers promptly broke in with the suggestion of a 
halfpenny, because the joiner’s wife would most likely take care 
of his spare half-crowns. In important work a brass gauge 
may be used. 

The Continental joiner has not much difficulty as to nicety 
of joint, for the door is commonly hung to project $ inch in 
front of the face of the architrave, and is rebated and moulded 
so as to hide the junction. I show several examples. The 
doors are too thin for our short butt hinges, so old-fashioned pro- 
jecting hinges 8 inches by to inches long are commonly used, 
often driven into the door, projecting outward, and made rather 
ornamental. In Holland, from whence most of our notions of 
joinery must have come, doors are generally made thicker, and 
hung in a rebate flush with the architrave, as with us. 

One of my Dutch examples shows a small quarter hollow 
taken out of the edges of door and architrave, so as to form a 
semicircular channel. In this the knuckle of the hinge lies 
symmetrically. If you can get fixing for the butt hinge, the 
idea is worth considering. It is rather common abroad to see 
a door that is meant to be self-closing hung with a pivot on the 
floor, a crank being formed on the pivot so as to throw the 
door out of upright. We do the same thing by means of rising 
butts. For my part I see no utility in such contrivances. The 
door of a room should stay exactly where you leave it, and I 
was always taught to leave a door exactly as I found it. 

The English rule, by which every room is entered from a 
passage, and most rooms are unconnected with any others, has 
no force abroad. There the rooms of a floor will often com- 
municate throughout, independently of passages, and the sole 
access to a bedroom may be through a sitting-room. Hence 
the importance of the French proverb, “a door must be either 
open or shut.” Folding doors between such rooms are very 
common — not the wide doorways by which we make two 
small rooms into one large one, but openings of 3 feet 6 inches, 
or a few inches more, and made lofty, so as to look handsome 
when both leaves are thrown open. If you have to squeeze a 
little when one only is open, you know that there is the other if 
you like to use it. See Le Pautre’s designs and my examples. 
That from Dresden shows the way in which all the rooms on 
the principal floor of a house communicate by means of doors 
4 feet 3 inches wide, the leaf usually opened being the largest, 
and 2 feet 5 inches in width. J aptly 
= Our external doors are designed on the same principles as 
internal doors, but thicker and with more use of the projecting 
bolection moulding, and with more variety in the arrange- 


ment and execution of the panels. Any good neighbourhood 
built more than fifty years back, such as Bloomsbury, will show 
an immense variety of severely Classical patterns. There is 
much more sameness and a more obtrusive show of cheap 
mouldings in doors of the present day. Our churches of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, and our Classical 
public buildings, such as the National Gallery, contain excel- 
lent specimens of panelled doors for all to see. The doors of 
St. Pancras Church, taken in connection with the stonework, 
are amongst our finest samples of noble entrances. Abroad, 
entrance doors of important scale are abundant, and the design 
often elaborate, even to extravagance. They are generally 
made folding. I show examples of French doorways of varied 
design. The habit of combining stable buildings with town 
houses causes the necessity of grand doorways, Io feet wide by 
12 to 20 feet high framed with wickets. It is common to have 
large, open, or glazed panels in doors filled in with good 
patterns of ironwork, so that you may inspect a visitor before 
letting him in. In Italy a good strong door has always been 
thought necessary for defence—or, at least, for exclusion—even 
by day. There the habit still lingers of keeping a visitor 
standing outside the door, even if he is on friendly terms, 
while the servant, who has identified him through a little 
barred opening, goes to take the master’s directions before 
opening the door. 

In the practical details of a door—as in everything else— 
if there are two reasonable modes of effecting an object, the 
Englishman will choose one mode, the Frenchman the other. 
We have one familiar design for the meeting of a pair of 
folding-doors—by rebating and beading the styles; in good 
work a fillet is added inside. The French prefer to put the 
fillet outside. It is often made exactly like that at the junction 
of the great bronze doors of the church of SS. Cosmo and 
Damiano. Often, too, it is made asa slender pilaster, with 
cap and base. 

‘To be continued.) 
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By CARLO GIULIANO. 


URING the Middle Ages, and even at the time of the 
Renaissance, when the precious metals were not so 
abundant, the goldsmiths worked equally on copper and other 
metals, The richness of material has occasioned the loss of 
so many artistic treasures, and only a few pieces have been 
saved from falling a prey to the ignorant cupidity, the neces- 
sity, and the repeated disorders of so long a course of centuries, 
while fashion, that goddess of change, whose destructive 
worship belongs to every age, has contributed even more than 
these combined causes to the destruction of the finest specimens 
of the goldsmith’s art. 

In 888, Count Eudes, who had just been proclaimed King 
of France, presented to the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés a 
magnificent shrine, covered with plates of gold and precious 
stones, as a thankoffering to Heaven for his having successfully 
repelled the attacks of the ferocious Normans. In this shrine 
were deposited the relics of St. Germain, to whose intercession 
the Parisians attributed their deliverance. The monument had 
therefore every claim to respect, but, nevertheless, in 1408, the 
Abbot William, desiring to have a new shrine in the taste of 
his own time, consigned the undertaking to three celebrated 
goldsmiths, whose work, however beautiful, could never replace 
the former votive offering of King Eudes. Not satisfied with 
this first act of vandalism, this same innovating abbot melted 
down a very rich altar frontal that one of his predecessors had 
given to the abbey in 1236. 

The thirteenth century, whose works were thus destroyed 
by the abbot, had furnished him with a precedent for 
destruction. Inthe reign of St. Louis, the shrine of Genéviéve, 
executed by St. Eloy, had been melted and remodelled. The 
men of the sixteenth century followed in the steps of the 
Abbot of St. Germain des Prés ; and the tomb of St. Martin, 
which had been enclosed, by order of Louis XI, with a silver 
grating of exquisite workmanship, as a testimony of the 
monarch’s gratitude to the saint for the death of Charles the 
Rash, was melted down by command of Francis II, in 1522. 

It is, unfortunately, too true that we possess scarcely any 
productions of the goldsmith’s art of the first centuries of the 
Middle Ages, and those of a later date than the tenth century, 
of which but a small number have escaped, are scattered abroad. 
The consequence is that, after having visited all the collections 
of Europe, and the treasures of its principal churches, we find 
ourselves reduced, while tracing even an imperfect sketch of the 
history of the goldsmith’s art, to generalities obtained from 
obscure texts and imperfect descriptions. 

The goldsmith’s art was much esteemed by the ancients, as 


* From a paper read on the 19th inst. in the Applied Art Section 
of the Society of Arts. 
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may be easily gathered from their writings, as well as from the 
specimens that have descended to us. The triumph of the 
Christian religion under Constantine gave a new impetus to the 
art. We learn from the “ Liber Pontificalis,” of Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, that Constantine, at the instigation of St. 
Sylvester, before removing the seat of empire to the east, pre- 
sented the churches of Rome with most magnificent gifts. 
These were crosses of gold, weighing 890 lbs., patens of gold 
of large dimensions, chalices of gold and silver, cruets for the 
wine of the offertory, Jamps and lustres of different forms 
enriched with the figures of animals, baptismal fonts, altar 
frontals, censers, and even statues of gold and silver. 4 

The popes who succeeded St. Sylvester continued to enrich 
the churches of Rome with precious gifts of the goldsmith’s 
work, as long as they were not prevented from so doing by the 
troubles and wars that agitated Italy. Pope Symmachus was 
the one who, above all others after St. Sylvester, gave orders 
for the most costly pieces of workmanship. : 

Constantine had invited to Constantinople the most skilful 
artists, who flourished there, and it was in this city that the arts 
which minister to luxury made the most rapid progress. A 
taste for the works of the goldsmith became a general passion, 
and the art was no longer restricted to ecclesiastical use. The 
palaces of the great rivalled the churches in magnificence ; 
these sumptuous residences were adorned with prodigious 
quantities of vessels of gold and silver, and the women dis- 
played in their jewels an unprecedented luxury 

It was not only at Constantinople and Rome that the gold- 
smith’s art then flourished. Gaul, notwithstanding the invasion 
of the Franks, had preserved the habits of Gallo-Roman 

luxury and civilisation, and the first churches built in that 
country by the preachers of Christianity were soon enriched 
with vessels of gold and silver. 

There remains but little goldsmith’s work of the first cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages. The only pieces handed down to 
us are three or four vases of silver, preserved in the Museum 
Christianum of the Library of the Vatican, which must have 
served the purpose of cruets ; a toilet casket in chased silver, 
discovered at Rome upon the Esquiline Mount in 1693. 

The destruction of the Roman Empire by Odoacer in 476, 
the invasion of the Goths, the wars of Belisarius and Narses, 
the establishment of the Lombards, and the disturbances which 
were actually breaking out during their dominion in Italy, left 
that country few intervals of repose in the course of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. Yet although among the 
industrial arts the goldsmith’s may appear above all others to 
need times of tranquillity for its development, it still did not 
cease to be cultivated, even by the barbarians. 

The only specimens of that period which have reached us 
proceed in fact from the gifts of Theodolinda, Queen of the 
Lombards, to the Basilica of Monza, where they are still pre- 
served. ‘They consist of a rich box enclosing a selection from 
the gospels, the cover of an evangelarium ornamented with 
coloured stone, and the celebrated iron crown used at the 
coronation of the kings of Italy. This crown derives its name 
from the circle of iron encrusted in the interior, and is asserted 
to have been forged out of one of the nails of the true cross. 
It is composed of a kind of jointed collar in gold of from two 
and three-fourths to three inches wide, and loaded with 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other precious stones, uncut, 
interspersed with flowers of gold. Apart from its antiquity, it 
possesses no other merit than the richness of the materials of 
which it is formed, and does not manifest any great artistic 
talent in the Lombard or Italian goldsmiths of the end of the 
sixth century. The reputation of these artists rested chiefly 
upon the crown of Agilulph, which was enriched with fifteen 
figures of gold—Christ between two angels, and the twelve 
apostles. a : 

Unfortunately, this magnificent jewel, which was thought 
worthy of being carried to Paris in 1799, after the conquest of 
Italy, was stolen in 1804 from the cabinet of medals in the 
Imperial Library, and was melted by the receiver of the theft. 
It ought also to be mentioned that the jewels of Monza were 
restored, and even in part remade, in the sixteenth century by 
Antelletto Bracciaforte, a celebrated goldsmith of that time, 
which renders it probable that the golden figures of the crown 
of Agilulph may have been the workmanship of Antelletto 
rather than of the Lombard goldsmiths. 

France, on her part, continued at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury to cultivate successfully the goldsmith’s art, and Limoges 
appears to have been the principal centre of this industry. It 
was in this time that Abbon flourished, a goldsmith and mint- 
master, with whom was placed the young Eloy, who rose from 
a simple artisan to be the most remarkable man of his century, 
and whose virtues were rewarded by canonisation. The 
apprentice soon excelled his master, and his fame caused him 
to be summoned to the court of Clotaire II, for whom he 

made two thrones of gold, enriched with precious stones, from 
a model made by the King himself, who had not been able to 
find a workman sufficiently skilful to execute it. The talents 
and probity of St. Eloy also gained him the affection of 


Dagobert I., who entrusted him with important works. St. 
Ouen, the biographer of St. Eloy, and an anonymous monkish 
historian of St. Denis, have left us an enumeration of his works 
of art. The principal of these are a large cross of gold enriched 
with precious stones, made for the basilica of St. Denis ; the 
mausoleum of that holy apostle, the marble roof of which wa 
covered with gold and precious stones; the shrine of St. 
Geréviéve ; that of St. Germain, and, above all, the shriae of 
gold of surpassing workmanship which he made to contain the 
relics of St. Martin, Bishop of Tours. 

St. Eloy, having become treasurer and mint-master to 
Dagobert, was, in 640, elevated to the see of Noyon. It is 
easy to suppose that when a minister and high ecclesiastical 
dignitary, the holy prelate would give up exercising personally 
the art to which he owed his elevation. It was doubtless this 
which induced him to found the monastery of Solignac, near 
Limoges, in which he assembled monks skilled in the arts, who 
undertook to perpetuate his instructions, and to practise the 
various branches of artistic industry then principally applied to 
the production of utensils for ecclesiastical use. Thillo, knowa 
under the name of St. Theau, a pupil of St. Eloy, lived some- 
time in the monastery of Solignac, for the purpose, doubtless, 
of directing the young monks intended for the profession of 
goldsmiths. 

The example set by St. Eloy was followed, moreover, in after 
ages by princes as well as bishops ; a large number of monas- 
teries were founded with the august mission of cultivating 
sciences, letters, and arts—a mission nobly fulfilled. 

Thus when Charlemagne wished to restore the cultivation 
of the arts in the vast empire he had subjected to his sway, he 
found in the goldsmith’s department artists ready to carry out 
his views. The churches were abundantly provided with vessels 
of gold and silver, while princes and bishops rivalled each 
other in the magnificence of their gifts to the basilicas, 
restored and embellished by the orders of the powerful 
Emperor. Charlemagne’s will, transmitted to us by Eginhard, 
contains curious evidence of the immense riches possessed by 
this prince in works of the goldsmith’s art. Among other 
objects we must notice three tables of silver and one of gold, 
of considerable size and weight. On the first was traced the 
plan of the city of Constantinople, upon the second a view of 
Rome ; the third, very superiorto the others in the beauty of its 
workmanship, was convex, and composed of three zones con- 
taining a description of the whole universe, figured with skill 
and delicacy. 

A considerable number of the finest specimens of the gold- 
smith’s art possessed by Charlemagne followed him to the tomb. 
It is said that his body was embalmed and enclosed in a sepul- 
chral chamber under the dome of the church of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He was seated upon a throne of gold, and clothed 
in his imperial robes ; at his side was a sword, of which the 
pommel as well as the decorations of the scabbard were of 
gold ; his head was ornamented with a chain of gold, in which 
was enshrined a piece of the true cross. Before him were 
suspended his sceptre and his buckler, both also of gold. 

These riches attracted the cupidity of the succeeding empe- 
rors of Germany, who took possession of them. Probably the 
spoliation occurred when, in 1166, Frederic Barbarossa, who 
had obtained from the anti-Pope, Pascal, the cancnisation of 
Charlemagne, took his body from the tomb and distributed his 
bones, to be enclosed in shrines and reliquaries, as those of the 
saints. The only specimen of goldsmith’s work remaining to 
us belonging to that great man are his crown and sword. 

As soon as Charlemagne had, by conquering Desiderius, 
destroyed the empire of the Lombards, and consolidated the 
temporal power of the Roman pontiffs, we find Adrian I. 
giving noble encouragement to the arts, and causing to be 
executed, for different churches of Rome, a large number of 
tabernacles, candelabra, lamps, utensils of every kind, and 
statuettes in gold and silver. His successor, Leo. III., far 
surpassed him in munificence, and the extract made from the 
book of Anastasius, of the value in weight of the gifts made by 
him to the churches of works in precious metals, does not 
amount to less than 1,075 lbs. weight of gold and 24,744 lbs. of 
silver. 

In Italy the great dignitaries of the Church followed the 
examples set them by the Popes, and the magnificent altar of 
gold of the church of St. Ambrose, at Milan, which has passed 
uninjured through ten centuries, notwithstanding its immense 
value, gives a high idea of the importance of the goldsmith’s © 
art. 

It was not Italy alone that distinguished herself in the ninth 
century by the magnificent productions of her goldsmiths. 
France had preserved the artistic processes transmitted to her 
by St. Eloy. 

Pieces of metalwork of the ninth century are extremely 
rare. Besides the golden altar of St. Ambrose and the crown 
of Charlemagne, we have only to instance the cover of the 
“Hours,” written for Charles the Bald, between 842 and 869, 
preserved in the Imperial Library. This cover, which appears 

to have been contemporary with the execution of the manu- 
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script, is adorned with two beautiful tablets of ivory, finely 
sculptured in high relief. The one is surrounded by a large 
border of carbuncled precious stones, set in little plates of 
silver of an oval form; the other with a tracery of filagree, 
skilfully arranged, forming a kind of whorled work enriched 
with precious stones. To judge from the crown of Charle- 
magne and this book cover, we should be disposed to assert 
that the accumulation of precious stones was the chief charac- 
teristic of the ancient jewellery. In the twelfth century, Suger 
already expressed this opinion. 

But the works of the western goldsmiths could bear no 
comparison with those of the Eastern Empire. Basil, the 
Macedonian, did not rest satisfied with restoring the worship 
of images, but decorated the churches with incredible luxury ; 
gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls were scattered about, 
if we may credit the narrative of Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, with a profusion which surpasses imagination 

_ Leo the Philosopher and’ his son Constantine, whom we have 
just named, continued to give noble encouragement to the arts, 
and it cannot be doubted that the goldsmith’s art, which had 
shed much lustre upon the reign of Basil, was maintained at 
Constantinople in a very flourishing state throughout the tenth 
century. In support of this opinion, I draw attention to the 
fact, that it was from artists of this city the Doze Orfeolo 
ordered, in 976, the celebrated Pala d’Oro of St. Mark of 
Venice, the finest specimen of enamelled goldwork that has 
been handed down to posterity. The museum of the Louvre 
possesses an excellent specimen of Byzantine metalwork ; it is 
either the top of a box which has served to contain a sacred 
book, or perhaps the side of a book cover. It consists of a 
bas-relief, executed in vefoussé work upon a plate of gold, 
representing the two Maries visiting the tomb of Christ, where 
an angel is seated who proclaims the resurrection. Inscriptions 
in relief relating to the subject form a border round the picture, 
and some on the ground are taken from the gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Matthew. The fine character of the figures, the taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of the draperies, and the finish of the 
execution, bear a favourable testimony to Byzantine skill, and 
afford a proof that, in the industrial arts, the Greeks preserved, 
until the twelfth century, their pre-eminence over all other 
nations of Europe. 

The tenth century was for the West an age of iron, and it 
cannot be wondered at that, amidst incessant troubles and 
devastating wars, Wolvinus, who had rendered the goldsmith’s 
art illustrious at the beginning of the ninth century, should have 
no successors in the tenth. 

Yet, in following the researches of the Abbé Le Bceuf, we 
find that while all other arts were well nigh abandoned, the 
French goldsmiths pursued their labours during this disastrous 
period. The Bishops of Auxerre, Gaudry, and Guy, treading in 
the steps of their predecessors, had enriched their cathedrals 
with new gifts of metalwork. The Archbishop of Sens, Séguin, 
had given to his church a superb golden altar, more than 9 feet 
long, enriched with bas-reliefs. This magnificent specimen of 
the goldsmith’s art, the execution of which is attributed to two 
canons of Sens, Bernelin and Bernuin, skilful goldsmiths, 
existed till 1760, when it was destroyed by order of Louis XV. 
in aid of the expenses of the war. 

The eleventh century was a period of renovation ; the prin- 
ciples of ancient art had fallen completely into oblivion, and the 
goldsmith’s, which had already departed from them in some of 
its productions, followed the steps of the other arts. It was 
necessary for the service of the temples, which arose on every 
side in a new style, that there should be provided appro- 
priate plate, and the goldsmiths found it necessary to invent 
other forms for ecclesiastical vessels, and for shrines to contain 
relics of the saints ; the same enthusiasm which led princes, 
communities, and people to demolish the old churches for the 
sake of building new ones leading them also to refashion the 
utensils, and consequently to melt down all the pieces of 
goldsmith’s work. : 

The forms then adopted for the different church utensils 
received the stamp ofa severe style, pre-eminently ecclesias- 
tical. Throughout the Middle Ages they preserved this 
character, which was again altered by the reintroduction of 
Grzeco-Roman forms. 

In the works of the goldsmiths of the eleventh century, as in 
those of the other arts, we find a certain Byzantine influence 
which is no matter of surprise. The Eastern Empire and 
Italy were then in close political and commercial relation. 
Cicognara remarks that the presents made by the emperors 
and Greek patriarchs in Italy of pieces of goldsmith’s work, for 
ecclesiastical use, revived in that country a taste for ornaments 
executed in materials of gold and silver. 

In Germany a different cause produced the same result. 
The marriage of Otho III. with the Greek princess Theophania 
naturally attracted Byzantine artists to the court of that 
emperor. These introduced into Germany the style of their 
school, which was quickly adopted by the various arts, at that 
time endeavouring to strike out into new paths. 


still existing in Germany. Thus, the Royal Library at Munich 
contains an evangelarium brought from the abbey of St. 
Emeran.at Ratisbon. It was written in 870 by the brothers 
Berengarius and Luithardus, by order of Charles the Bald, 
whose portrait is given in one of the miniatures that ornament 
the book. This precious volume has been overlaid, in the 
reign of Otho II., with a rich cover of gold ornamented with 
repoussé figures ; inthe centre, in an oblong frame, enriched 
with carbuncled gems and fine pearls. Christ is represented in 
an aureola, the rest of the field is covered with well-drawn bas- 
reliefs, remarkable for the fineness of the execution. Notwith- 
standing the inscriptions on this specimen being written in 
Roman capitals, one cannot fail to recognise the hand of a 
Byzantine, such correctness of proportion and symmetry of the 
figures being confined at that period to the best artists of the 
Greek school. 

When, therefore, Henry II. was elevated to the Imperial 
dignity, he found several Greek artists established at the German 
court. We know that the great piety of this prince induced 
him to present the church with pieces of goldwork of the 
highest importance, some of which are still extant. The 
finest of these is the golden tabula, or decorated altar-front, 
given by him to the cathedral of Bale, and which was sold by 
auction some years since, at the time of the separation into two 
cantons of the town and territory of Bale. This altar front, 
nearly 6 feet wide, forms a Romanesque arcade, where each of 
the five arches, supported by light clustered columns with 
scaphoid or cushion-shaped capitals, forms a niche containing 
a figure of Christ in that of the centre, the archangels Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael, and St. Benedict in the others ; Christ 
gives the benediction with the right hand, and in the left he 
holds a globe, upon which is engraved his Greek monogram 
between alpha and omega. The Emperor Henry and his wife 
Cunegunda are kneeling at the feet of the Saviour. The whole 
is executed in hammer or refoussé work in high relief. The 
style of this monument differs essentially from that of the 
Paliotto of St. Ambrose, at Milan. 

Among the other specimens of metalwork which we owe to 
Henry II. are the beautiful covers of manuscripts in the Royal 
Library of Munich; also the crown of gold of the sainted 
emperor, and that of the empress his wife, preserved in the 
treasury of the King of Bavaria. 

Moreover, a taste for objects in metalwork was at that time 
diffused over all Germany, and a large number of prelates 
followed the example of the Emperor Henry. Among those 
who caused magnificent monuments to be executed must be 
recorded Willigis, Archbishop of Mayence, who presented his 
church with a crucifix of gold of 600 lbs. weight ; the figure of 
Christ was so admirably fitted together that all the limbs could 
be made to move at their joints, and the eyes of the figure were 
formed of precious stones. We must mention also Bernard, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, himself a proficient in the goldsmith’s 
art, as some pieces attributed to him still exist in the treasury 
of the cathedral of Hildesheim, viz., a crucifix in gold enriched 
with gems and filagrees, and two candelabra. When we see 
Germany producing such magnificent specimens as these, the 
eulogiums awarded to that country by Theophilus for its works 
of gold and silver can no longer be a matter of surprise. The 
goldsmith’s art was about the same time much patronised by 
Robert, King of France, whorichly endowed a number of churches 
and monasteries he had founded with the productions of that 
art_ The French, less conservative than the Germans, have kept 
nothing of their ancient metalwork. We are, however, inclined 
to refer to this epoch the beautiful box of the Museum of the 
Louvre. The golden bas-relief and the general character of 
the box appear to be of French origin, but the enamels added 
to its decoration, and set in the same manner as the 
cabochons that accompany them, are evidence of Greek work- 
manship. 

Theophilus, alluded to above, deserves more particular 
mention. This writer, a simple monk but an eminent artist, 
has left us, in his “ Diversarum Artium Schedula,” a treatise 
containing the technical processes of almost all the industrial 
arts of his time. Seventy-nine chapters of the third book are- 
devoted to the goldsmith’s art. 

In consulting only the list of tools with which Theophilus- 
enjoins the goldsmith to furnish his workshop, we see that he 
was expected to know how to grave his metals with burins and 
scalpers, to execute bas-reliefs and figures in refoussé work, 
and afterwards to chase them; he must himself be able to 
compose the “nigellum” for filling the incisures of his fine: 
engraving, and to make the c/o¢sonné enamels, with designs in. 
gold, mixed alternately with gems and pearls in the ornamen- 
tation of sacred vessels ; nay, further, it was necessary that he 
should be a skilful modeller in wax, and know how to cast 
figures in full relief intended for the decoration of his pieces, 
and the handles in the form of dragons, birds, or foliage, which 
he would adapt to his vases. After having described the 


} utensils necessary to the goldsmith, Theophilus enters on the. 


technical part of the art, and selecting as examples the most. 


Of this we find a proof in several monuments of this period ! important pieces of church plate, gives instructions for making, 
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a chalice, a cruet, anda censer. This engraving, chasing, and 
sculpture, these nielli and enamels of which Theophilus 
explains the processes, were only adapted for vessels of high 
price, to which none but the nobles, prelates, and rich com- 
munities could aspire; but the master forgets nothing, his 
treatise is complete. To accommodate persons of moderate 
fortunes, he teaches the manner of making pierced works, of 
impressing silver and copper with stamps ; nor does he even 
overlook the poor in treating of the decoration of books. | 

The goldsmiths hitherto named were, with few exceptions, 
monks, and the pieces of metalwork described have all an 
ecclesiastical character. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, art emerged from the cloisters and took a wider range ; 
the goldsmith’s art from that period was no longer employed 
exclusively in the service of the church, but in that also of rich 
and noble individuals. Soon luxury made such progress that 
restrictive laws appeared necessary. An ordinance of 1356, 
issued by King John, prohibited goldsmith’s “ d’ouvrer vaisselle, 
vaisseaux, ou joyaux de plus d’un marc d’or ni d’argent, si ce 
n'est pour les églises.” But these ordinances were powerless 
against princes, whom they, on the contrary, favoured, by giving 
to them alone the right of possessing a considerable quantity of 
plate. It is, however, easy to conjure up visions of all these 
riches by means of the very detailed and well-written inven- 
tories of two of the richest princes of that age—Charles V. and 
his brother, the Duke of Anjou, King of Naples and Provence. 
The inventory of the Duke of Anjou especially possesses this 
remarkable peculiarity, that, although very voluminous, it is 
signed with his hand. The royal editor describes them with 
the minuteness and enthusiasm of an amateur. 

The Duke of Anjou delivered an enormous quantity of gold 
to his goldsmith for the purpose of making him a “nef,” the 
piece of plate in which the nobility of those days displayed the 
greatest luxury. The nef was a kind of box in the form of a 
ship, which was placed upon the table of a sovereign or great 
person ; it had a lock to it, and served to contain the goblet and 
various other utensils for the owner’s private use. All these 
pieces of goldsmith’s work were enriched with subjects executed 
in fine enamelled chasings. 

The names of Mediczeval artists have in our day become the 
subject of careful inquiry. We cannot better terminate this 
part of the subject than by giving the names of the goldsmiths 
in France in the fourteenth century, who are mentioned in the 
inventories of the time as having executed the finest of the 
pieces therein described. These certainly must have been the 
first masters of the day. They are:—Jean de Mautreux, gold- 
smith to King John; Claux de Fribourg, who made a gold 
statuette of St. John for the Duke of Normandy, and a superb 
cross for the same prince when he became king; Jean de 
Piguigny, maker of the Duke of Normandy’s diadem ; Robert 
Retour, goldsmith at the concéergerze of St. Paul; Hannequin, 
employed to make the three new crowns of Charles V.; and 
Henry, goldsmith to the Duke of Anjou. 

Nearly all the churches of Germany were despoiled of their 
specimens of the goldsmith’s art at the period of the wars pro- 
duced by the Reformation. Yet there still exists in the trea- 


suries of some cathedrals, as well as in the museums, many 
pieces that show that the Gothic style was invariably adopted 
by the goldsmiths until the first year of the sixteenth century. 
It was only towards the end of the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century that the French and German goldsmiths 
adopted the Italian style, which will next occupy our attention. 
(To be continued.) 


The Proposed Addition to Westminster Abbey. 

S1R,—Since the publication of the intention to introduce a 
Bill in Parliament, the most important step taken in connection 
with this matter was the resolution passed at the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, held at Burlington House on February 
25 last, when Mr. Somers Clarke’s paper was read describing 
how Mr. Lefevre’s scheme would destroy or damage St. 
Catherine’s Chapel and other ancient works, and recommending 
a modification of it by building, on a reduced stale, only on the 
northera portion of the site, with the axis of the structure east 
and west instead of north and south. After the discussion by 
those present—including the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Le- 
fevre, Sir. J. C. Robinson, and Mr. Higgins—a resolution was 
passed, the terms of which, while recording a general approval 
of the erection of a memorial structure, imposes conditions it 
will be very difficult, if not impossible, to realise. Neither Mr. 
Lefevre’s nor Mr. Clarke’s plans meet its demands. An archi- 
tectural cvux, in fact, is established. It is unnecessary to 
quote the whole of the resolution, but only the stipulations 
(here put in italics) referred to, which are in the following 


words :—‘ The Society . . . regards with great satisfaction the 
proposal to add to the existing buildings a chapel zz due 
subordination to the main fabric, and at the same time so 
closely connected with it as to preserve the continuity of that 
national sentiment towards the Abbey ... which cannot be 
transferred to any other building.” 

Now, it is obvious that if Mr. Clarke’s proposed chapel 
were erected, it would block the south-east view not only of the 
chapter-house, but of the glorious east end of the Abbey 
itself and of Henry VII.’s Chapel—Leland’s miracle of the 
world ; in fact, the same objection as that referred to by the 
Dean in his letter to the 7z/zes of January 25, in which, notic- 
ing the suggestions to use the vacant land on the worth sede of 
the Abbey nave for this purpose, he said ‘‘many, however, 
would hesitate to interfere with the impressive view of the 
Abbey from the north.” It wili thus be evident that it is 
scarcely possible to build a chapel on the south-east site, as 
proposed by Mr. Lefevre, that shall be “in due subordination 
to the main fabric,” and shall not interfere with the impressive 
view of the Abbey from the south; and the difficulty of the 
stipulation that the chapel must be “‘so closely connected with 
the Abbey as to preserve the continuity of the national senti- 
ment” has yet to be solved. The connection shown in Mr. 
Lefevre’s plan is by a narrow lobby winding amongst the flying 
buttresses of the chapter-house. The only apparent alterna- 
tive, viz, that of using the chapter-house itself as a vestibule, 
is sure, if proposed, to be objected to by the Dean and Canons. 
There is no example of a chapter-house being planned as a 
thoroughfare; privacy was essential, and it was always 
secured. Whether modern circumstances would justify an 
interference with this characteristic could only, of course, 
be determined by the proper authorities. I have ventured to 
trouble you with this letter because we must all allow that the 
opinion of the Society of Antiquaries on this subject is of much 
weight, and the resolution reterred to was passed in the 
presence of those who will have much to do with the final 
decisiou and ultimate result—Yours obediently, . 
ST. BENEDICT. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours have 
elected as members Messrs. Carlton A. Smith and Anderson 
Hague, and Miss Kate M. Whitley. 

The annual Exhibition of the Southsea Art Society will 
be opened on April 10, when Mr. Drinkwater Butt will act as 
judge in the competition classes, and when a good show of 
works is expected. 

Mr. G. Sherwood Hunter was on Friday elected a member 
of the Royal Society of British Artists. 

The Artists’ Drill-hall, which has been erected near St. 
Pancras Church, under the supervision of Colonel Robert 
W. Edis, F.S.A., of the Artists Rifle Volunteers, as honorary 
architect, was opened by the Prince of Wales on Monday. 

Lord Windsor has offered a sum of 3,000/., and a fine site 
valued at 3,0o00/., for the building of a new church at Penarth. 

The Kidderminster Board of Guardians are about to 
purchase additional property adjoining the workhouse at a cost 
of about 2,000/. 

Mr. S. Brassington read a paper on “ Antique Book- 
binding” at the meeting of the Archeological Section of the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, on Wednesday evening. 

A Mission Church at Ashted, in connection with the 
church of St. James, was opened on Saturday. Messrs. 
Osborn & Reading, of Birmingham, were the architects. 

The Death, which occurred suddenly, is announced of Mr, 
James Davis, architect, of Walsall and Wolverhampton. 

The Designs of Messrs. Newman & Newman, of 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge, have been selected in a limited com- 
petition for the new mission church to be built in the parish of 
St. John’s, Horselydown. 

The Glasgow Architectural Society, on Saturday, paid a 
visit to Mugdock Castle, when Mr. Guthrie Smith, F S.A, 
Scot., whose modern mansion is in admirable keeping with 
the old tower of the Grahams and its traditions, described 
the historical associations and architectural features of the 
building. 

Mr. Sydney Mitchell has prepared plans for a low- 
level observatory at Ben Nevis, and as they have received the 
approval of the Councils of the Scottish and English Meteoro- 
logical Societies, it is understood the works will be commenced 
immediately. 

Alterations have been made to the lecture-room, Keyham 
Dockyard, and special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, the extraction of the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. 

Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator, and fresh air admitted by their improved 
air inlets, 
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A FEW weeks ago the School Board for London decided 
“that six quantity surveyors of known reputation be em- 
ployed to take out the quantities for the schools of the 
Board, the remuneration being an agreed percentage, to be 
calculated on the total amount of the ,contract (including 
provisions).” ‘The duties were to be preparation of detailed 
bills of quantities, correction of specification in order to 
make it agree with quantities, furnishing builders with 
dimensions, examination of priced bills, &c. The offers of 
the following surveyors, at a remuneration of 1 per cent, 
have been accepted :—Messrs. ARDING, Bonp & Buzzarp, 
Mr. F, Downinc, Mr. C. D. Dunninc, Mr. F. H. A. 
HarpcastLe, Mr. A. Lovecrove, Messrs. Younc & 
Brown. Mr. C. W. Brooxs,. who has taken out the 
quantities for a period of eleven years, has remonstrated 
against the arrangement, a3 there is no reason for his 
exclusion. He considers he has, at least, a right to be 
included among the surveyors to whom the work is to be 
entrusted. 


THE pursuit of art under difficulties was exemplified in 
a remarkable way by Nozt Masson, who died a few days 
ago in Paris. He was little more than a boy when the war 
with Germany began, and he was fated to be one of the 
victims. Masson lost both his hands. But his love for 
art was not overcome. Under M. Latanne he was initiated 
into the process of etching, and he was able in time to pro- 
duce some remarkable plates. Fortunately he secured the 
patronage of the Librairie de Art. He was best in land- 
scape, and sometimes composed his subjects. Like so 
many French soldiers, he suffered from consumption. At 
the time of his death he was in his thirty-fifth year. 
Masson’s plates have none of the extravagances seen in 
the works of men who pose as marvels. He had the true 
artistic spirit, and evidently felt a reverence for nature. 


Ir is a peculiarity of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to be always rushing a‘ter contrary extremes. A 
short time ago the Associateship was open to every one 
who cared to seek for it, and the elections took place with- 
out any regard for eligibility. All that was considered was 
the likelihood of receiving subscriptions regularly. It is 
now proposed to test the candidates in a way that would do 
credit to 2 Chinese institution. First, on entering an archi- 
tect’s office, or immediately afterwards, an aspirant for the 
Associateship will have to pass in an average school course 
with the additions of elementary mechanics and _ physics, 
geometrical drawing or perspective and freehand drawing. 
Should he succeed he becomes a probationer. Then after two 
years he will come up again and present seven sheets illus- 
trative of Classic and Gothic architecture, with four sheets 
relating to construction in timber andiron. He will also 
have to pass an examination in the characteristics of styles, 
in qualities of building materials, in physics, surveying, 
levelling, calculation of strains, plane and descriptive 
geometry, and construction. When the candidate does not 
fail he becomes a student. Two years afterwards the examina- 
tion to qualify for an Associate is open to him. He will 
have to show a further knowledge of styles, and present a 
design for a building, drawings of some historical building, 
with the original sketches, drawings of construction, 
diagrams of constructive masonry, besides supplying evi- 
dence of having followed the carrying out of building 
works, He’ will be examined in the history of architecture, 
details and principles: of design, and in such scientific sub- 
jects as materials, sanitary science, measurement and valua- 
tion of buildings, &c. It will: be evident that it is 
preferable to see Associates who have gone through 
a series of examinations instead of youths whose only 
qualification was their ability to help the. Institute out 
of a financial difficulty caused by badmanagement. By the 
old arrangement, the Institute did grievous harm to architec- 
ture, for it enabled a number of incompetent young fellows 
to assum? a rank among practitioners, and, moreover, it 


established the principle that knowledge was unnecessary. 
The proposed scheme of examination shows a different 
tendency ; but, considering the disposition to change which 
prevails of late, nobody can say how long the regulations 
will be enforced. It is announced that the existing obligatory 
examination is successful, and if so, there seems to be no 
necessity to set it aside ; but if, on the contrary, it cannot be 
made thorough, it is well to have tests of a student’s progress. 
The new system, if carried out efficiently, must impose new 
duties on architects who take pupils, and that consideration 
will, of course, determine the fate of the committee’s pro- 
posals. The pupils of the future can have no voice in the 
affair, and nobody is likely to think about their interests. 
The subject is to be discussed at the meeting of the 
Institute on Monday, when the latent as well as the 
apparent purposes of the scheme will, no doubt, receive 
consideration. 


Ir is not surprising that opposition should be raised 
against the proposal of the North British Railway Company 
to erect a new hotel in Princes Street, Edinburgh. Already 
there is a hotel belonging to the Company, but it is more 
suited to prehistoric travellers. In 1885 the Company ob- 
tained power to erect a hotel; but, for politic reasons, 
there was no authority to raise money, and the Bill which 
came before the Parliamentary Committee this week was 
to provide for that deficiency. It appears that there are 
thirty-two hotels in Princes Street. The experience of 
southern visitors would be in favour of adding one more, in 
the hope that it might turn out to be comfortable, a quality 
which cannot be alleged as belonging to the existing 
establishments. The railway isa depth of 70 or 80 feet 
below the front of the site of the proposed hotel, and the 
planning will offer many difficulties, but it is possible to 
surmount them. It is also to be desired that the new 
building will be better in its architecture than the majority 
of the hotels ; indeed, too much laxity prevails in Edin- 
burgh in regard to the appearance of buildings, and not 
enough is done to uphold the picturesqueness of Scorr’s 
‘romantic town,” 


THE international congress on copyright in works of art 
will be held in the theatre of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, from July 5 to 31. All the French artists who take 
part in it will pay a subscription of 20 francs, but foreigners 
will be exempt. The meetings of the congress will not be 
open to the public, being restricted to the French members 
and the foreign delegates. Although the French language 
is prescribed to be used in the proceedings, foreigners can 
employ their own languages if necessary. But no document 
will be printed or abstracted in the official report which is 
not in French. ‘The questions to be discussed will be the 
following :—1. The general nature of the right possessed by 
the artist in his work. The special right belonging to the 
painter, sculptor, architect, musician, or dramatist. 2. The 
duration of the right, and how far it is to be limited. 
3. Whether right of reproduction is acquired by a pur- 
chaser of a work of art when no condition is stipulated, and 
whether there is a difference in the cases of portraits and 
works purchased by the State. 4. In what manner the 
right of reproduction should be exercised by the artist or 
by the possessor of the right. 5. The formalities to be 
gone through to insure an artist protection of his rights. 
6. If attempts at invasion of the rights of an author are to 
be considered criminal, and whether the pursuit is to be 
conducted by the public authority or the party aggrieved. 
7. Whether there is an invasion of copyright if a work 
should be reproduced as a subject for art of another kind or 
in connection with industry. 8. The measures to be 
adopted to repress the usurpation of the name of an artist 
or the imitation of his signature or distinctive mark. 
9. Copyright of posthumous works. to. International 
treaties respecting copyright, and amendments, if necessary, 
of one agreed to in Berne in 1886. 11, Protection of copy- 
right in countries not comprised in the treaties. 12. 
Measures to secure uniformity of copyright throughout 
the world. 13. Utility of an international association for 
protection of copyright. The president of the organisinz 
committee is M. Meissonier, and the vice-presidents are 
M. BaiLty, architect ; M. BoucuEREAU, painter ; and M. 
THOMAS, sculptor. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY.’ 


HE long-expected new edition of the catalogue of the 
National Gallery has at last appeared. The Director 
explains the delay by saying that a thorough reconstruction 
of Mr. Wornum’s catalogue was necessary; that, owing to 
the duties of his office, he could not work at the catalogue 
continuously, and that the research which Is being carried 
on throughout Europe brought to light so many facts as to 
compel frequent revisions of the new catalogue. _ Wherever 
Mr. Wornum’s notices needed only revision or slight altera- 
tion, the Director says they were gladly retained. But over 
one hundred had to be entirely rewritten. In addition, 
between eighty and ninety new memoirs have been needed. 
It is evident from the preface that the new catalogue has 
pressed heavily on Sir Freperick Burron. As an artist 
he was always most fastidious, sparing no pains on his 
drawings, although he was aware that Irish patrons would 
be quite as well satisfied if he had taken things easily. His 
directorship of the National Gallery is conducted in the 
same spirit, and, as visitors are aware, it involves examina- 
tions when the galleries are most crowded. When Sir 
Fereperick Burron undertook the preparation of the 
catalogue, he must have found that the qualities which 
nade him pre-eminently fitted for the task all seemed to be 
obstacles. The desire to be communicative of the results 
of years of research was hampered by the limitations of 
space. The expression of sympathy with particular artists 
r styles could not be tolerated on official grounds. For 
the same reason controversial subjects must be avoided. 
The Director would also feel that it was risky to exhibit 
knowledge if it could be called historical, for it might be 
overturned by accidental discoveries. With members of 
Parliament for critics it is dangerous to attempt innovations 
of any kind, and under the circumstances it would be safer 
to produce a piece of bookmaker’s work. 

We believe Sir FrepERICK Burron to be the best 
qualified to write upon Italian painting of any expert in 
Europe, and the safest adviser that a man could consult 
who was about to treat of that subject. We are therefore 
prepared to recognise the value of what he has written in 
the pages of the new catalogue, although they can be no 
more than mere suggestions, in the briefest form, of what 
the author could supply. But the excellence of what is 
done makes a reader ask why Sir FREDERICK BURTON was 
not able to do more, and become a guide to the whole of 
the collection. Was it lack of opportunity, or weariness, 
or official pressure which causes so large a portion of Mr. 
Worwum’s work to remain? Or was it a difficulty arising 
from inability to admire certain works, and a hesitation to 
point out their defects? Mr. Wornum was an excellent 
catalogue-maker after the established precedents ; he is 
trustworthy in his biographical details according to the 
evidence of his time, but he rarely attempted criticism, and 
does not define the qualities which are found in the 
pictures. On the other hand, what is most characteristic in 
Sir FREDERICK BuRToN’s notices is that he is critical, and, 
what is more, critical in the artist’s sense as distinguished 
from the amateur’s or the journalist’s. At the same time, 
he is never pedantic. For the sake of unity, if for no other 
reason, we desire to see more of the Director’s criticism than 
is found in this first edition of the revised catalogue, and if 
it could be completed in that way, it would excel in value 
all of those relating to foreign galleries, which rarely express 
the opinion of a living artist on any page. 

The complaint which was raised in the House of Com- 
mons about the alterations of the names on the labels will 
be repeated in respect to the catalogue. As happens with 
some of the sciences, the nomenclature of art generally 
adopted is not rational. All that can be said is that it is 
sauctioned by custom. Why should artists be recognised 
only by a nickname, as Masaccio and TInrToRETTO, 
PENTURICCHIO and SPAGNOLETTO, A. DEL Sarto and 
GAROFALO; or by the name of a birthplace, as VERONESE 
aud CARAvAGGIO; by a Christian name rather than a family 
name, as Tit1AN, LEONARDO, MICHEL ANGELO, RAPHAEL; 
or by the name of a master or a relative, like Prero p1 
Cosimo and GAsPpARD Poussin; or by an office, like S. DEL 
Piomso? If an artist should assume a new name, like 
BorriceLii and MoreETT0, we are bound to accept it; but 
when the designation is’ only arbitrary, accidental, or local 


the case is different. The charge which is brought against 
Director and Trustees for the new arrangement, as seen in 
the labels and the catalogue of the National Gallery, is that 
the family name of the artist obtains most prominence. It 
is forgotten that such names alone are the best basis for an 
uniform system, and their adoption will facilitate the work 
of students, and bring the English and foreign galleries into 
a closer relation. 

Sticklers for old ways will find there are other changes 
besides those of names. From some pictures celebrated 
names have been removed. ‘he name of HoLBEIN no 
longer appears in the catalogue, for the Portrait of a Lady 
(722) formerly ascribed to SicismuND, the uncle of Hans of 
England, is now classed among the waifs and strays of the 
German school. The Christ disputing with the Doctors 
(18) supports the reputation of Luin1 instead of Da 
Vinci, the sole work by the latter in the Gallery being the 
version of the Virgin of the Rocks from Charlton Park. The 
fine Zrzbute Money, which was considered one of the gems 
of the Gallery, has ceased to appear as coming from the 
hand of the great T11T1AN; along with the Ganymede and the 
Concert, it is classed as the ‘“‘school of VECELLIO.” His 
Ariosto becomes Portrait of a Foet, by Patma. The 
Groups of Heads (7 and 37), which once belonged to 
CHRISTINA of Sweden, have fallen to the rank of copies after 
Correccio. The student may seek in vain for any sample 
of DtreErR’s painting in the Gallery. The Portrait of a 
Senator (245), an old man with a grey beard in a purple 
robe, although it still bears the monogram of DUrER and 
the date 1514, is taken to be the work of Hans BAaLDUNG 
the Swabian. Considering the scarcity of GIORGIONE’s 
works, we had reason to be proud in possessing two ; but 
at present only the small study, 4 Avnzght tn Armour, 
which came from RoceErs the poet, is taken as genuine ; 
the Death of Peter Martyr is not even ascribed to one of 
GrorRGIONE’s school, but to Carrani of Bergamo. Another 
name that made the Gallery renowned was Masaccio, 
although the single work, As Own Portrait, was considered 
dubious by some of the officials. That work is now called 
Portrait of a Young Man, and is comprised among 
BotticE.u’s. There is, consequently, nothing to indicate 
the style of the great painter who was described by 
REYNOLDS as being the first who discovered the path that 
leads to every excellence to which art afterwards arrived. 
Since 1854 there wasa Audonna and Child, which was held 
to be a picture by PaccHiaroTro, and the catalogue 
announced that he is distinct from GIROLAMO DE Paccuia, 
slightly noticed by Vasari. ‘Time brings its revenges in cata- 
logues as elsewhere. The artist with the long name is now 
excluded, and the credit for the work is given to GIROLAMO, 
who has hitherto suffered because of the resemblance of his 
name to one of his contemporaries. Another new name 
is introduced under almost similar circumstances, viz., 
FRANCESCO DEL Cossa, one of the school of Ferrara. The 
St. Dominic, by Zoppo, which was supposed to be a like- 
ness of the English monk, A/az de Rupe, is now discovered 
to be the central part of a triptych by Cossa, and the 
subject is St Vincent Ferrer. The identification is a 
remarkable instance of the researches which are in pro- 
gress in Italy. The portrait known as Audens, by 
VANDYKE, which was one of Sir JosHua’s treasures, proved 
to be unlike RuseEns, and is called simply Portrait of an 
Artist. Vhe portrait which was accepted as representing 
GEVARTIUs, and as such has been repeatedly copied, being 
valued as an ideal representation of a scholar, is likely to 
decline in favour, since the subject is only one CoRNELIUS 
VAN DER GEEST. BRAMANTINO is another of the evicted, 
and his place is taken by VINCENZO Foppa, as author of 
the Adoration of the Kings, from the Fesch Collection. 
The copy of the so-called Might Watch, at Amsterdam, 
which is more rightly described in the new catalogue as 
The March Out of a Company of the Amsterdam Mus- 
keteers, is no longer included with REMBRANDT’S works. 
The author of the copy was GERRIT LUNDENS, and it has 
value as a record of the appearance of the original before 
mutilation. This work suggests the changes which 
a few years may bring about in the _ interpretation 
of a picture. According to the old catalogue, the sub- 
ject is ‘‘An interior with a company of the Burgher 
Guard of Amsterdam, apparently just returned from 
a shooting match. One of the company in the back- 
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ground has created some alarm by discharging his 
piece in the hall.” According to the new catalogue, the 
picture ‘represents the officers of one of the companies of 
the Burgher Guard issuing from their Doe/enx, or -hall of 
assembly, under the command of their captain, who is seen 
advancing in the centre and giving ordets to his lieutenant.” 
In other words, one writer supposes the scene to be within 
doors while the other says it is without, and moreover adds, 
‘the scene is illuminated by a gleam of bright sunlight.” 
It would be easy to multiply instances of similar amend- 
ments in the descriptions. The Salvator Mundi (295) 
is still ascribed to QuintTIN Marsys, but the romantic 
legend of the transformation of the blacksmith into a 
painter through love is set aside, as referring to another 
man with the same name who was an ironworker. 

It is evident that Sir FrepEricK Burton takes most 
pleasure in writing about the Italian masters. Tit1an he 
considers as the greatest among them. In describing his 
characteristics, we are told that “one object he kept steadily 
before him from the beginning—the rendering of the lustre 
of the skin in its warmth, its pearliness, and its light, such 
as it is found in the European races, and nowhere perhaps 
in such perfection as in the blended northern and southern 
blood of Venetia.” It is remarked about a chief of the 
school—PaoLto VERONESE—that in his colouring he “re- 
tained much of the tradition of the Veronese school. The 
silvery tone which differentiates his best works from the 
golden lustre of TittaAn was not gained in Venice, and 
under the lightsome skies of Venice he was not tempted to 
alter it.” The old estimates of GiorcIoNE and TINTORETTO 
are retained. Another of the Venetians, known as SEBAs- 
TIANO DEL Piomgo, is shown to be great when he had not 
the inspiring aid of Micuet ANGELO. It is said that “the 
technical qualities of his art underwent some modification 
after he had been for some time at Rome. The richly 
impasted surface which he had acquired with G1orcIoNE 
was gradually exchanged for a smooth and glassy one ; and 
the charm of various colour tended to lose itself in rich 
general tone, and even in sombre chiaro-oscuro.” 

There is an ample notice of the career of RAPHAEL, 
but the estimate of his character is to be found in a note, 
where it may be overlooked. It is, however, apt and sug- 
gestive of the painter’s receptivity :— 


A mind so receptive as that of Raphael could not but profit by 
every noble influence. Beginning his course at a period when 
Leonardo da Vinci’s powers were matured, and Michel Angelo had 
shown his mighty capabilities, Raphael became the natural head of 
all that the Renaissance had achieved. Simultaneously, too, monu- 
ments of ancient art were being unearthed which brought to light, if 
only in copies of Roman imperial time, the Greek ideal. Of all these 
advantages he availed himself freely, though with a wise restraint and 
with full self-reliance, developing his style without apparently ever for- 
getting his Umbrian origin. It is in this remarkable combination 
that we recognise him. His influence was widespread, but though it 
produced superficial imitators, it can hardly be said to have created a 
school. His individuality was too evenly balanced, too perfectly 
rounded, as it were, to present any one phase so strongly defined as to 
suggest a new direction in the life of art. Upon him followed the era 
of deliberate eclecticism. 


The notice of MicHEL ANGELO remains in its original 
state, and considering how few are the examples by the 
artist in the gallery it would be vain to measure his great- 
ness from them, Da Vincr1 is described as an ennobler of 
style, as well as rendering service by his study and practice 
of chiaro-oscuro, for “he was the first to investigate the laws 
of light and shade and to note the subtleties of gradation 
and reflex; his aim in practice was to give the utmost relief 
and rotundity to objects represented on a flat surface, and 
to avoid hardness while preserving firmness of outline.” 
CORREGGIO is also put forth as one of the innovators. 
The Director says of him:—‘‘ None before him had shown 
the capacity of painting to affect the imagination (irrespective 
of subject) by the broad massing of light and shadow, by 
subordinating colour to breadth of effect and aerial per- 
spective, and by suggesting the sublimity of space and light. 
Herein he stood alone, adding a new science to art.” 

As a painter, Sir F. W. Burton made strong appeals to 
the emotions of the spectator by representing his subjects 
in an emotional state. His experience has enabled him 
to offer many suggestions about that form of treatment, as 
well: as the opposite and more realistic one. His own 
method, as seen at least in his paintings of Irish life, and in 
such portraits as the e/en Faucit, is suggested by what hesays 
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of REMBRANDT :—“ The artist was a poet and a seer; he was 
in the mystery that underlies the surface of things; he 
penetrated the mind of man, and his portraits have an 
inward life that belongs tono others ina like degree; he moves 
us by his profound sympathy with his kind.” In speaking 
of the portraits of Lotro we have a suggestion of the same 
spirit, for it is said, ‘his sympathetic nature enabled him to 
seize the finer traits of his sitters,” while, on the other 
hand, it is said of his pupil Moroni that ‘“‘ he formed no 
ideal of his sitters,” and it is this realism which has gained 
renown for his Portrait of a Tailor in the National Gallery. 
The suggestiveness of the’ Director’s criticism gives a 
character to the new catalogue which raises it above guide- 
books of its class. The value of the catalogue has not 
been recognised by the Stationery Office, for it is printed 
on wretched paper, which makes consultation a difficulty. 
Paper of more than one colour will be found in one copy, 
as if odd scraps had been utilised. 


EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ART, 
LIVERPOOL. 


N Saturday the Mayor of Liverpool opened an Exhibition 
O of Applied and Decorative Art in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. 

The Mayor said the objects of the exhibition were to make 
known the very beautiful designs, processes, fabrics and wares 
generally which were now being producei in the United 
Kingdom ; to encourage art workers; to arouse an emula- 
tion among art manufacturers; and to elevate the taste 
of the public, It was not therefore merely an exhibition 
for the advertisement of rival or competing firms. Such being 
the objects, he hoped the exertions of the committee would 
meet with approval. Looking round the rooms they would see 
that the committee had got together an exhibition which fully 
carried out the aims proposed. It was the first of the kind in 
Liverpool, but he trusted it would not be the last. At some 
future time, possibly, the committee might be able to carry out 
a similar exhibition on even a more extended scale, but they 
had then one which would show the public that it was not the 
most expensive article which appealed in the greatest degree to 
the sense of beauty, and that artistic decoration for their houses 
was within the reach almost of all. Some of the exhibits of 
wall-paper were exceedingly pleasing, enlivening, and cheering, 
and the furniture in those rooms showed that, instead of the 
old-fashioned. up and down sort of furniture, artistic merit 
could be put even into achair. All these things, brightening 
and cheering the home, encouraged a love of the beautiful. 
Artistic merit was not, as we were accustomed too frequently to 
consider, confined entirely to painting or to sculpture. A wide 
scope for artistic taste existed in the simplest things, and if the 
exhibition showed that to be the case it would do much to 
further artistic decoration in our houses. He called particular 
attention to a collection of brasswork wrought by working-men 
in their leisure time, part of it from the Keswick School of 
Industrial Arts, and part from the Toynbee Hall School and 
Guild of Handicrafts. In conclusion, he hoped that the new 
departure of the committee would merit the success that it 
deserved, that it would commend itself to the citizens of Liver- 
pool, and that it would be attended with financial success. «His 
Worship then, amidst applause, declared the exhibition open. 

Sir James Picton said it fell to him to propose a resolution 
in which he was sure all would join; but before doing so he 
felt it necessary to make a remark or two regarding the circum- 
stances under which they were met together. Connected with 
their meeting were several subjects and ideas which offered 
great cause for congratulation. In the first place, he would call 
attention to that magnificent suite of rooms for which they were 
indebted to a noble townsman, Sir Andrew Walker. The build- 
ing had been erected at great expense, with the desire and in 
the hope that it would promote the progress of art. Toa great 
extent that desire and that hope had been realised, and it must 
be a pleasure to them to see that during the intervals between 
one annual exhibition and another, the rooms could be utilised 
for such a useful and proper purpose as that to which they were 
then devoted. Another subject for congratulation was the 
present exhibition itself. The articles exhibited showed clearly 
the advance in taste in regard to the adornment of our houses 
and the progress of decorative art among us. The attention of 
decorators of the present day was devoted rather to objects of 
utility than to mere ornament. The Mayor had directed atten- 
tion to decorative work done by artisans themselves, and 
the lads at the Gordon Institute, which was doing so much 
good at the north end of Liverpool, were being taught in this 
very repoussé work, and promised to turn out some good 
specimens. This meant that the taste of the artisan classes 
only needed to be quickened and called into action, and they 
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would delight in their leisure hours in drawing from the re- 
sources of their own minds ornament connected with utility. 
This was very much wanted at the present day. If they went 
back to the ancient world they would find that all the articles 
of common utility were objects of art. The remains from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, gathered together in the splendid 
National Museum at Naples, showed that fire-shovels, candle- 
sticks, lamps, and everything associated with daily life had an 
artistic beauty which it was delightful to dwell upon. We were 
advancing a little in this direction, and that exhibition was an 
evidence of it. In those rooms were objects of common utility 
raised to the rank of art by the taste expended upon them. 
Whilst speaking of the exhibition, he desired to pay the com- 
mittee and curator of that great institution a deserved com- 
pliment. None could have worked more zealously than the 
committee in the cause to which they had devoted themselves. 
They felt that to be connected with that work was a pleasure 
as well as an honour, and as chairman of the institution he did 
not hesitate to say that a more devoted staff of officers did 
not exist in the kingdom. The result was bound to be satis- 
factory. He had great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Mayor. ; 

Mr. John Davies, in seconding the motion, reiterated the 
hope expressed by the Mayor that the exhibition would be a 
success. Based as it was upon the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
in London, the committee considered that it would be ac- 
ceptable. 

The vote of thanks was passed with applause, and the 
opening preceedings concluded. 


THE AGE OF PERICLES. 


N Friday Professor Jebb delivered a lecture in Glasgow 
upon ‘ The Age of Pericles.” The Professor said that 
the debt which the modern world owed to the best age of 
ancient Greece was well summed up in some words which the 
late Professor Green wrote in his “* Prolegomena to Ethics :”— 
‘* When we come to ask ourselves what are the essential forms 
in which, however otherwise modified, the will for true good— 
which is the will to be good—must appear, our answer follows 
the outlines of the Greek classification of the virtues. It is the 
will to know what is true, to make what is beautiful, to endure 
pain or fear, to resist the allurements of pleasure (ze. to be 
brave and temperate)—if not, as the Greek would have said, in 
the service of the State, yet in some form of human society— 
to take for oneself, and to give to others, of those things which 
admit of being given and taken, not what one is inclined to 
give or take, but what is due.” Accepting this as a concise 
description of the Hellenic ideal, we find that the period 
during which that ideal was most fully realised was the period 
to which we were accustomed—the age of Pericles. The 
period so named might be roughly defined as extending from 
460 to 430 B.c. Within those thirty years the political power 
of Athens culminated ; the Athenians developed that civic life 
which, as sketched in the great oration attributed to Pericles 
by Thucydides, made Athens, as the orator said, the school of 
Greece, and as we moderns might add, the teacher of 
posterity. Within those thirty years were created works of 
art, in literature, in architecture, and in sculpture, which th 
world had ever since regarded as unapproachable master- 
pieces. The interval between the Persian wars and the 
Peloponnesian war—the space which we called the age 
of Pericles—was a space of comparative peace and rest, 
during which all the faculties of the Hellenic nature 
attained their most complete development in the civic com- 
munity of Athens. Yet this interval was the only period in 
Athenian history of which we had no full or continuous 
record from a contemporary Greek source. Thus it came 
to pass that, in regard to the age of Pericles, we had to rely 
mainly on two sources of information. On the one hand 
we had the surviving monuments of its literature and its 
art ; and, on the other, that description of its general tone and 
spirit which Thucydides had embodied in the Funeral Oration. 
But this description was only in general terms. The questions 
for us are—what were the aims which Pericles set before him? 
by what means did he succeed in so impressing his own ideas 
upon his age that the period had ever since been distinctively 
associated with his name? and what was it in the civic life thus 
developed which made its atmosphere so incomparably favour- 
able to creative energy in literature and art? Proceeding to 
suggest some considerations which might assist clearness of 
thought in regard to these questions, the lecturer said they 
must remember the idea which lay at the root of Greek educa- 
tion generally in the period before the Persian wars. That idea 
was a free cultivation of the mental and bodily powers, not 
Ximited or specialised by a view to any particular occupation in 
after life The career of Pericles might be divided into two 
parts. During the first part, down to 444 B.c., he appeared as 
a party man, the leader of the Reformers. From 444 BC. to 


his death in 429 BC. he occupied a position raised above 
party, and had the government of Athens virtually con- 
centrated in his hands. The great work which Pericles 
achieved during his period of political struggle might be 
briefly characterised as follows:—He realised the essen- 
tial idea of the Greek city more fully than it had ever 
been realised before or was ever realised after, and he did 
this by enabling every citizen, poor no less than rich, to feel 
that he was a citizen indeed, taking his part in the work of the 
city without undue sacrifice of his private interests, and sharing 
in the noblest enjoyments which the city had to offer. The 
banishment of Thucydides, son of Milesias, 444 BC, marked 
the final triumph of the Reformers, and left Pericles without 
even the semblance of a political rival. It was certain that he 
must have possessed one of the greatest and most versatile 
intellects ever givento man. On no other hypothesis could 
the extraordinary impression he made on the ablest of his con- 
temporaries, and the unequalled reputation which he left 
behind him, be explained. Then his moral qualities were not 
only great in themselves, but peculiarly fitted to impress his 
countrymen. It was his merit to secure for a free state that 
financial stability which had elsewhere been only a pillar of 
despotism. The lecturer thought if it could be granted to one, 
by some beneficent magic, to live again some day out of the 
whole Hellenic past, he should be inclined to choose a day in 
August 438 B.C., which closed the great Panathenaca of that 
year. That was the year in which the Parthenon was finished, 
and for the first time the closing scene of the festival took place 
in that temple. On that day of August it was only the farseeing 
men who could surely tell what evil was coming. The political 
horizon already showed a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, 
and before five years more had passed, and that glorious 
Acropolis was perfected, the cloud was already hanging over 
men’s heads plain for all to see ; but the work of Pericles had 
been finished, and neither war nor oblivion could wholly take 
it from the ages to come. 


THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS. 


HE long-continued excavations on the Acropolis are nearly 
at an end, says a correspondent of tie Zzmes, only a 
little piece of earth remaining in its original position—ze. in 
that in which the moderns first saw it. The entire hill has been 
dug down to the bare rock with this slight exception, and what 
mysteries are to be solved still are in the way of construction 
and attribution. The effect on the picturesqueness and senti- 
mental majesty of the spot has been most disastrous, and it is 
only to pure archeological science that there is any compensa- 
tion in the transformation. But, for that matter, the loss of the 
extraordinary attraction which the spot had when I first saw it, 
twenty odd years ago, began when the Greeks first thought of 
making a museum of the Acropolis material. The first time I 
was on the hill there had been apparently no change from the 
time when Lord Elgin took away the statues, which, more than 
anything the modern Greeks did, first called the attention of 
Europe to the little State which the “untoward accident ” 
brought into existence. The blocks of the Parthenon lay where 
they fell when the explosion of the powder magazine dismantled 
the fairest of Greek temples, and the pious curiosity of 
unknown hands had made a temporary museum of the cella of 
it, where, ranged along the wall of the north side, were the 
fragments of the frieze which remained, a metope, and 
blocks of the cella wall with drums of columns in a pic- 
turesque disorder. The space between the Parthencn and the 
Propylza was covered with a deep accumulation of fragments 
of buildings, and a double parapet was raised along the south 
on the ancient wall, made of the same material, in which the 
greatest part was from Byzantine structures, showing that there 
must have been a large use made of the site in that prosperous 
epoch of the later Empire in which it sent out again colonies 
over the greater part-of the original Hellas, and in which the 
number of buildings, apparently churches, constructed on the 
hill of the Acropolis must have been enormous, considering the 
space. The ground in every part was littered with the frag- 
ments of the constructions of all epochs of art, from that of 
the Hecatompylon to that of the war of Greek Independence— _ 
fragments of bomb-shells, cannon-balls of marble, and in the 
cisterns, which no longer served for holding water, were accu- 
mulations of human bones, grim souvenirs of the sieges of the 
last struggle. Dominant on the east of the Parthenon were 
fragments of the Hadrianic revival; in the hieron of the 
Pandrosium lay, pell-mell, mutilated statues and the stones of 
the western facade of the Erechtheum, fallen not long before, 
and all over the hill in the accumulated soil sprang up in 
lavish confusion, until the summer heats made them a hortus 
stccus, various wild flowers, the sod of the hieron being white 
with daisies. The ugly tower of the Dukes of Athens still 
raised its di.cordant form over the Bibliothek ; the two or 
three guard-houses of the last siege were still habitable, and the 
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‘Turkish outwork in front of the archaic entrance, restored 
to modern use, was still complete, and its corps de garde kept 
an order. Beule had uncovered the gate which still bears his 
name, and the Theatre of Bacchus had recently been opened 
to the light, but the Aisculapeion was still covered by the 
rubbish shot over the south wall, and the bastion of Odysseus 
still hid the north-western angle. The plateau of the Acropolis 
was the most picturesque scene I have ever looked on, the 
supremely beautiful ruin looking down on the undulating 
surface of the hill, with its chance-thrown groups of huge 
blocks of marble stained by time and weather to the golden 
‘tints which are so delightful to the painter, the wild flowers 
Springing up in the interstices and around the bases of the 
fragments of column and frieze, all the picturesque elements of 
-accident with the subtlest refinement of design in one combina- 
tion. In the distance I saw the exquisite lines of Hymettus 
and Pentelicus, or the dreamy distance towards Parnassus and 
the mountains of the Peloponessus, Cithzeron, and Parnes with 
/égina and Salamis and the blue Saronic gulf, distances in 
every direction unsurpassable in the subtle beauty of their 
lines and, when the spring was coming on, of an opalescent 
play of colour—no combination of art and nature could surpass 
it, and the effect of the whole on the mind was exalted by the 
melancholy sentiment of beauty in decay and utter neglect. 
To the reader of history there was, and stiil remains, the added 
interest of the noblest associations, 

The tower of the Dukes is gone, and the relics of the 
Turkish conquest, which are so many excrescences on the 
Acropolis, are following, and, in spite of the historical protests 
of Mr. Freeman, I for one rejoice in the removal of what was 
the one discordant note in the view, as I shall rejoice in the 
demolition of the Turkish guard-houses, which, though less 
offensive to the eye, are still an incongruous element without 
the advantage of picturesqueness ; as their historical associa- 
tions jar on the pathos of the scene as would the addition of an 
act of tragic melodrama at the end of the G:dspus T° yraunus, 
If historical associations have the value which Mr. Freeman 
attaches to them, certainly those of the Hellenic epoch are far 
more important and rare than those of the Turkish conquest or 
the Latin occupation, and the removal of these barbarous 
‘incrustations is like the bringing out ofa Greek palimpsest over 
which the Middle Ages had scribbled their accounts. The 
restoration of the hill to the state in which it was in the prime 
of its architectural glory, as far as it is now possible, seems to 
me worth all the historical associations from Hadrian’s time to 
our own. 

The old corps de garde of the Turks is now being 
demolished, thus uncovering the ancient bastion on which the 
temple of Nike Apteros was built, and on which it has been 
restored, and this will also be a gain in the zsthetic sense as 
well as in the historical, for the cliff at this point is that from 
which A‘geus.is fabled to have thrown himself into the sea 
when the black-sailed ship of Theseus came back from Crete. 
To this will follow the bastion of Odysseus, which masks the 
north-western angle of the hill, and the tower which encloses 
the spiral staircase which was built by the Turks for their 
minaret, and the removal of which will restore the posticum of 
the Parthenon to its original state. As this is built of the 
stones of the monuments of the Acropolis, it is always possible 
that the demolition may discover some inscriptions of the 
highest value. The removal of the Roman bastions and the 
gate known as Beule’s is even advocated ; and as the whole of 
this structure is of a late and comparatively barbarous time, its 
removal is almost logically the consequence of the restoration 
which has been going on. This would restore the line of the 
enceinie of the fortifications to their probable position in ancient 
times, that of the outer columns of the Propylea. If this logic 
involved the removal of the bastion at the eastern extremity of 
the hill, dating from Otho’s reign, there would be no harm done. 
At present it is employed for the display of a huge Greek flag 
on all festal occasions, a fatuous incongruity which the flam- 
boyant patriotism of the city authorities does not apparently 
see the ludicrousness of. It is of a piece with the sacrilegious 
vulgarity of the illumination of the Parthenon and other ruins 
by Bengal lights whenever it is desired to show them at their 
best to distinguished visitors, a show for Chicago and Birming- 
ham, which Athenian taste, in common with other uncultivated 
tastes, delights in. 

The changes wrought in the area of the Acropolis, though 
destructive to picturesqueness, are not so great as I had been 
led to expect to see. The scars of the flaying which the rock 
has been subjected to are with slight exceptions healed, and the 
old level after the refortification by Cimon is but slightly varied, 
and only in the cases where the exhibition of the foundations 
of ancient structures seems to justify the exception. There is 
an extensive wall on the north side which is regarded by Dr. 
Dorpfeld as the foundations of the Chalkotheke, an attribution 
which, though questioned by some archzeologists who consider 
it as a terrace wall, I am not competent to form an opinion on, 
it being a purely architectural problem, in which matter Dorp- 
feld is a high authority. A large piece of the supporting wall 
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for the substructions of the Parthenon is left exposed cn the 
north side, where the terracing is heavier than had been sup- 
posed, I imagine, and a curious staircase is seen leading down 
through this wall as if to a well, or possibly to a sally-port now 
hidden. This can hardly be earlier than the construction of 
the temple. On the south side the uncovering of the founda- 
tions of a temple a few yards in advance of the Erechtheum was 
done before my last visit, and is by Dr. Dorpfeld attributed to 
a third temple of Athene, not mentioned by the ancient writers. 
I went over this question with Mr. Penrose during our stay 
three years ago, and he regarded it as the remains of the 
Cecropium, a temple of which we have record as “near the 
house of Erechtheus,” and of which no other indication is given. 
That a third temple did exist was also shown by the discovery 
of some drums of columns of foros, the stone employed by the 
early builders, which do not fit with the fragments of entabla- 
ture in Cimon’s wall or with the other fragments of the Heca- 
tompedon. It is, then, simply a question whether in default 
of any indication by the ancients of a third Parthenon we are 
justified in supposing one when we have a distinct indication 
of a Cecropium in the locality. It is true that the temple of 
Athene Polias now stands “near the house of Erechtheus,” but 
it has been for a long time the conviction of archzeologists that 
the former structure was exactly replaced by the new, and that 
the peculiarities of the triple construction are explained by the 
sacredness of the ancient site, an hypothesis supported by the 
assertion of Pausanias, who saw in the new temple which we 
still have the olive tree which was burned in the conflagration, 
caused by the Persians, of the old; and in whose description 
we see a confirmation of the belief that the present building 
simply occupies the position of the old, with perhaps some 
amplification. The theory of Mr. Penrose must be, therefore, 
weighed with that of Dr. Dorpfeld, and as questions of classical 
architecture do not come within my competence I only state 
them both. | 

With regard to the walls which are attributed to the Pelasgic 
fortifications of the Acropolis, I feel on familiar ground, and 
competent, by a most extended familiarity with Pelasgic struc- 
tures in the greater part of their geographical extent, to dispute 
the attribution. In my opinion, not a single fragment of the 
rude stone wall now visible on the hill is of Pelasgic work. I 
believe the various portions which have bzen uncovered, and are 
still visible, to have been simple terrace walls of various dates, 
and intended simply to support the earth or the Azeva or build- 
ings of the Cimonian and later dates, and that none of them 
have ever been comprised in the Pelasgic encesnte. They are 
all of the same general character—rude walls of entirely un- 
worked stone, many blocks being of great size, but filled in 
with small and easily-removable fragments, which is not the 
case in the genuine work, and in several points the wall is far 
enough removed from the brink of the precipice to give an out- 
side footing, which is contrary to the practice of those builders. 
The fragment at the rear of the Propylzea is to my mind clearly 
subsequent to the Propylzea itself, as the corner of that structure 
has been rudely and irregularly cut away to allow of the align- 
ment of the rude wall, that being easier than to recess the hard 
and ponderous blocks of limestone of which the wall is made. 
The intrusion of the terrace on the wing of the Propylza is 
to my mind clear, though the date of the same is not, as the 
cutting away and serious mutilation of the Greek work is 
hardly to be attributed to the Greeks themselves, when by a 
modification in the lines of the structure they could have 
avoided it with a saving of labour and material. The inter- 
ference is less than 2 feet, and as there is no pretence at a 
symmetrical plan of the Propylea, the southern wing would 
have been made to accord with the wall, if, as has been argued, 
the latter had a sacred character, of which the traditions give 
no hint. It is not permissible to suppose that Mnesicles, in 
planning his work, had not studied the ground, and found him- 
self obliged to cut away the ends of his carefully-cut blocks in 
the rude and rough manner in which these are cut after his pro- 
portions had been determined. Nor was it materially possible 
to cut these blocks zz sztu, as they have been done, if the wall 
was in place before the Propylzea was built, for the upper por- 
tion of the latter is carried out with ne attention to the wall 
which undermines its base, and is carried on a composite wall 
of Roman or still later date. 

The only work uncovered which seems to me Pelasgic is a 
passage opened in the cliff on the north side which made a 
roadway up into the area, and was probably terminated below 
by a sally-port like that at Mycenz, which it in position 
resembles. If it be so, however, it has, as might be expected, 
been in a subsequent epoch worked on, and when the post- 
Persian restoration took place the gate was closed. 

The collection of archaic statuary found in the excavations 
has, not only on account of the circumstances of its finding and 
the determination approximately of its date, but from its most 
unexampled preservation and that of its polychrome decoration, 
a value in the history of art so great that no one can be said to 
have properly studied the early condition of Greek sculpture 
who has not visited it. 
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Wetting Bricks before Use. 
H.D,Y. SCOT. 

EW bricks are always covered with a coating of dust and 
fine sand, and, unless this coating is washed off, it inter- 
venes between the bricks and the mortar, and frequently entirely 
destroys the adhesion. Strong brickwork cannot, therefore, be 
executed either in lime or cement mortar, unless the bricks are 
not only damp, but have actually been washed. Colonel 
Totten, of the United States army, remarks, in his instructions 
to Colonel Lee, on the subject of experiments against casemate 
embrasures :—* In the late firings against brickwork from a 
42-pounder, it was noticed that there was a separation of bricks 
from mortar very generally, as the limit to the breach caused by 
the shot ; and it was certain that if the cohesion had been 
greater the effect of the shot would have been materially less.” 
“ The want of cohesion was due, as seemed to me, beyond any 
doubt, to the interposition of dust, sometimes quite free, but, 
perhaps, more generally composing a layer slightly cohering to 
the body of the bricks. The process of laying must be to cause 
every brick to be thoroughly soaked in water, and to be laid the 
moment it ceases to drip.” In an experiment made at 
Shoeburyness with shot and shell fired from an 80-pounder 
Armstrong gun against a1 experimental brick revetment before 
the Defence Commission, not only were the bricks blown out 
without a particle of mortar adhering to them, and generally 
without a fracture on them, but about 3 feet from the ground 
the whole of the under part of the revetment was blown away 
for a length of 12 or 13 feet, and to a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
leaving an entire horizontal course of bricks at the upper limit 
of the fracture, with an even course of cement adhering to it, 
precisely as if it had been laid on as stucco after the lower part 
of the wall had been removed. To have allowed of such a 
clean separation, leaving a horizontal beam of bricks with so 
long a bearing standing, and evenly coated with mortar under- 
neath, some unusual interference with the adhesion of the 
mortar must have been at work. As the wall was built ona 
site of which the soil consisted of fine sand, it seems probable 
that the line of separation marked the termination of one period 
of the work, and that before the next was commenced a layer 
of the fine sand had been deposited on it by the wind. Colonel 
Totten thinks that his orders with respect to wetting the bricks 
could be carried out without extra expense by an “arrangement 
easily devised,” but Vicat states, “the soaking of the materials 
is evidently an addition to the labour, which should be taken 
into account in the detailed estimates,” and doubtless, though 
the extra expense when water is abundant need be trifling only, 
there must be some allowance made for it beyond what is now 
paid for brickwork. It is certainly, however, well worth con- 
sideration whether, if the difficulties in the way of carrying it 
out were greater, they ought not to be surmounted, more 
especially in extensive fortifications constructed with bricks 
burned on the spot, and built into the work as soon as they 
have left the clamp or the kiln—often, indeed, before they are 
cold. What difficulties there may be in effecting it are not so 
much raised by the master builder—for a trifling extra price to 
cover the expense of the wetting would satisfy him—as by the 
bricklayer, whose day’s labour is considered of the same value, 
whether he works with wetted or dry bricks, and bricks ‘‘just 
ceasing to drip” are so hurtful to his fingers that he has a 
decided objection to handling them in that condition. Colonel 
Totten, indeed, in continuation of his former remarks, adds, 
“but I must caution you that, as this will be in some respects a 
disagreeable process to the masons, they will neglect it or do it 
improperly, unless it be imperatively and perseveringly insisted 
on.” The best plan, therefore, would be to wet the bricks for 
them by trustworthy workmen, employed and paid by Govern- 
ment. Probably a soldier, who has been accustomed to obey 
orders to the letter, could best be depended on in such a case. 
Vicat recommends, in large works, watering the bricks whilst in 
the stack with a fire-engine, so that they may reach the mason’s 
hands in a soaked state. It was thus, he states, that 
M. Inspector-General Deschamps, at the bridge of Bordeaux, 

watered the bricks piled up on the service bridges. 


Old English Gardens. 
J. DALLAWAY. 

We have at this time an exclusive claim to the art of laying 
out grounds, unknown to, and unapplied in any great extent by 
other nations. Abbé de Lille, jealous of our invention, ascribes 
the original idea of an English garden to the practice of the 
Chinese, yet not totally disallowing us a share of praise. From 
the earliest accounts of our style of gardening it appears that 
we have been the servile imitators of the French, and none 
could be more formal than those in which Queen Elizabeth 
delighted, but which Lord Bacon would not condescend to 
praise. Of the gardens then in fashion he observes, they were 
so split into small parts and tortured into grotesque forms, that 
aS May see as good sights often in tarts.” Milton’s view of 

aradise (b. iv. ver. 140) was purely ideal, existing only in his 


own mind, and the age in which he wrote was unfavourable to 
taste, which had then no fixed principles, but was enslaved by 
caprice. So little did he foresee that his sketch of the garden 
of Eden would be first exemplified in his own country, that he 
took his pleasure in the trim gardens of that day in common 
with the rest of mankind. Milton’s creative genius imagined 
in the greater part his Eden, and compressed in others the 
description of gardens given by the poets who preceded him. 
Ariosto’s picture of the garden of Paradise, Tasso’s garden of 
Armida, and Marino’s garden of Venus, are composed in a 
style then prevalent in Italy, in which artificial conceits 
abounded ; and Spenser, Milton’s master, has placed an archi- 
tectural fountain in the “ Bowre of Bliss.” Shakespeare has. 
borrowed none of his beautiful imagery from scenes of nature 
so cultivated. He in one instance only mentions what abounded 
in his days, “Thy curious knotted garden.” Sir William 
Temple in his account of a perfect garden was infected with 
the formality of the Dutch, among whom he had so long re- 
sided :—“ The best figure of a garden is either a square or an 
oblong, and either upon a flat or a descent ; they have all their 
beauties, but the best I esteem is an oblong upon a descent, 
The beauty, the air, the view, makes amends for the expense, 
which is very great in finishing and supporting the terrace 
walks, in levelling the parterres, and in the stone stairs that 
are necessa'y from one to the other. The perfectest figure of 
a garden I ever saw, either at home or abroad, was that of 
Moor Park in Hertfordshire, when I knew it about thirty years 
ago.” Aided by the authority of such an opinion, Le Notre 
continued even here his triumph over nature and propriety, 
having established his system during his visit to the court of 
Charles 11. from which this happy soil was emancipated at 
length by the judicious satire of Pope. 


Forgeries of Ancient Coins. 
E. CARDWELL. 


The first method was to retouch an ancient coin by the aid 
of the graver. This was done, not merely to give a greater 
degree of precision or prominence to the actual lines and letters 
of an ancient coin, but to obtain for it a value to which it had 
no claim whatever, by changing the inscription altogether, and 
transferring it from aname, the medals of which weve abundant, 
to one of which they were hitherto unknown, or at least un- 
common.‘ It has been found to be most easily practised upon 
the brasses of the Roman Emperors, particularly those which 
were minted in the Eastern provinces, and cases accordingly 
have occurred in which a Claudius has been found converted 
into an Otho, a Domna into a Didia Clara, and a Macrinus into 
a Pescennius. To make, for instance, a coin of Pertinax: 
choose out a well-conditioned Marcus Aurelius, particularly one 
where the reverse bears a comsecratio, a ceremony which both 
those Emp rors had the fortune to undergo; then apply your 
graver to the obverse, make the beard and nose of Aurelius. 
a little more decided, alter his inscription according to your 
wants, cancel the traces of your graver by a false verdigris or 
varnish; the transformation is complete, and a worthless 
Aurelius becomes an invaluable Pertinax. There are, however, 
difficulties belonging to this kind of fraud which the artist can- 
not reasonably expect to overcome. Supposing that the actual 
lines and figures of the coin have been such as to allow of the 
intended change, without exposing the contrivance of it on the 
first examination, still the contrast between the native charac- 
ters of the coin and the lines of the trim and stiff imposture is. 
much too great to escape detection. This method, therefore, 
which was at one time the favourite practice of the Italians, 
appears now to have fallen into disuse. It requires, however, 
a touch of extreme precision, and an eye of exquisite discern- 
ment, to judge rightly in all cases of this kind, and more par- 
ticularly to distinguish between the genuine rust of antiquity 
and the modern varnish. Another method of augmenting the 
value of an ancient coin is to retain one of its impressions in- 
its original state, but to submit the other face to a new die, and 
so to obtain for the coin the appearance of being at once 
genuine and unique. Thus a Julius Cesar has had its reverse 
impressed with the well-known tidings, ‘“ Veni, vidi, vici ;” and. 
a Hadrian, in like manner, with the help of a modern die, has 
borne the legend, “ Expeditio Judaica ;” but here again there 
is a striking contrast between the two sides of the coin, in all 
those nice distinctions by means of which a practised eye can 
identify the characters of any given time or country. In order, 
therefore, to increase still further the difficulty of distinguishing 
between a genuine and a spurious coin, the contrivance has 
been adopted of cutting two genuine coins asunder, and inter- 
changing their reverses. It is plain that in this instance, by 
effecting a new combination of titles and devices, the value of 
the coin would be greatly enhanced in the estimation of the 
collector, and all his common criteria connected with the metal 
and the workmanship might be dexterously eluded. And lest 
it should not be possible to join the two portions together in 
such a manner as to evade the vigilance of his eye, whilst it 
was cautiously exploring the edge of the coin, the stratagem 
has been tried of setting the one portion within the other, and 
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so presenting the line of junction, not at the edge, but upon 
the surface. Coins of undoubted antiquity are frequently found 
with such a circle or rim upon them, and this fact increases in 
a great degree the difficulty of detecting the kind of fabrication 
we are now considering. It is only the keen and practised eye 
of an adept, searching the suspected outline with a finely-pointed 
instrument, comparing the two surfaces with each other, and 
aided by an extensive acquaintance with ancient literature, that 
can be sufficient to detect a fraud presenting so many of the 
tokens of truth. The two surfaces may seem to be precisely 
of the same ancient metal ; they may have been united together 
in such a manner as to appear to be inseparable ; and if the 
artist has been prudent in his choice, some new fact may be 
alleged which cannot easily be refuted, because all history is 
silent respecting it. The spurious coin may be considered as a 
genuine relic of antiquity, some learned dissertation may be 
written, with much collateral evidence, on the'important fact 
disclosed by it, and some time may finally elapse before the 
imposture is exposed, 


Limitations of English Painting 
Wi BS SCOTrT, 


The sphere of the arts in England is social life, and it is 
well that such is the case. The painter must take with him the 
sympathies of the day ; he must aid the gentler virtues. High 
art, like epic poetry, has embodied itself in certain ages of the 
world, freely and with energy, but the English mind has never 
manifested itself in that form. Our artists must address both 
sexes. Of the various branches of painting among us, that of 
landscape is the most sought after. Somehow or other, land- 
scape scenery is now considered the most poetic of all things, 
not only in painting but in verse-making. Portrait or animal 
painters can appropriate to themselves Iago’s advice; and 
among those who aspire to depict human nature, they who limit 
themselves to familiar illustrations are most successful. Very 
extraordinary are the limitations to be found among the latter ; 
one book or two of a popular kind will be often found to con- 
stitute their library, and over these wiil their lives be spent. 
Whatever is intended to be popular must be easily understood ; 
and the constant reiteration of the same subject and class of 
subjects insures that at least. Another result of popularity is, 
that prettiness is substituted for beauty and character. An 
amusing instance of this was related by an artist engaged on a 
series of Shakespeare’s female characters On presenting his 
embodiment of Mrs. Page to the gentleman superintending 
the work, it was objected that the face was too old. ‘ Why,” 
said the artist, ‘‘as it is I have made her very little older than 
her daughter.” “ But,” said the other, “ you must make her just 
as young and as handsome, if you can. We can put them at 
separate parts of the work. Who do you think will buy her, if 
she is not young and pretty?” A softening down of all pecu- 
liarity and emphasis has resulted from the exclusive desire to 
please, incompatible with great efforts, and that in the works 
of even our men of genius the first in rank. Wilkie, whose 
perception of character and power in depicting it has never 
been surpassed, in his later years, in pictures of a large size, 
studied even his male characters from female models. The 
hands of Tippoo Saib dead in battle are the hands of a woman 
—studied, as those will recollect who saw his sketches, from the 
female model; and even the head of Palafox defending Sara- 
gossa, if we are not mistaken, is studied from the female model 
so well known in his pictures. That Wilkie was not without his 
object in this is clear enough ; but he did not work on this prin- 
ciple in any of his best pictures, either those done in his earlier 
or later time—the Kent Day or the Knox Administering the 
Sacrament. 

Oxidation of Iron. 


G. R. BURNELL. 


Should iron be exposed to confined air in damp positions 
decay attains its maximum. Carbonic acid gas contributes 


much to this, for, under its influence, iron passes (to use the: 


words of Vicat) into the state of the carbonate of protoxide, 
which, absorbing fresh doses of oxygen, transforms itself into a 
hydrated peroxide. 
oxidation cannot take place to a dangerous extent unless 
carbonic acid be present ; and it is precisely for this reason 
that iron, bedded in fresh masonry or concrete, resists the 
action of the air, because either the mortar absorbs the carbonic 
gas, which has.a greater affinity for lime than it has for iron, 
or the masonry is sufficiently dense to protect the iron from con- 
tact with the atmosphere. The investigations of the Commis- 
sion in 1850, respecting the fall of the bridge over the Maine, 
at Angers (recorded in the ‘“‘ Annales des Ponts et Chaussées,” 
vol. 29, 2nd series, page 394) appear to prove that the preser- 
vative action of the lime depends upon its being in immediate 
contact with the iron, and that if a space, however small, be 
left between the two substances, moisture will insinuate itself, 
and in course of time produce active oxidation. Vicat, ina 
note inserted in the ‘Annales des Ponts et Chaussées” for 
May and June 1853, appears to doubt the correctness of this 
conclusion, but even he admits that the preservative action of 


It is indeed generally considered that. 


the lime depends upon its absorption of carbonic acid gas, and 
that directly its hardening ceases it loses its power of resisting 
the action of the atmosphere on the iron. M. Payen found 
that the addition of very small quantities of the sub-carbonate 
of potassa, or of sodium, to pure water, was sufficient to 
render it innocuous either to cast or wrought-iron, and the 
same property existed in nearly all alkaline solutions ; whilst, 
on the contrary, the addition of a small quantity of the chloride 
of sodium rendered the process of oxidation much more 
rapid than it usually isin pure water. It appears that grey 
cast-iron is more susceptible of destruction by oxidation than 
either wrought-iron or white cast-iron, and that wrought-iron 
resists the action of sea-water more effectually than cast. It is 
a peculiar fact connected with this subject that iron exposed to 
frequent displacements, shocks, or vibrations is less affected by 
oxidation than when it remains constantly in one place without 
disturbance. Thus, anchors in constant use are less exposed to 
rust than those preserved in the magazine; the rails of the 
main lines of railroads are less corroded than those in the 
sidings ; iron steamers rust less when in active service than 
when in dock. But the positions in which iron decomposes 
with the greatest rapidity are those where it is fixed, and alter- 
nately exposed to the air and immersed in sea - water. 
Ammoniacal and su'phuric acid gas exercise very serious effects 
upon the durability of cast and wrought-iron. It is important, 
therefore, to prevent their use either in urinals, roofs over gas- 
works, or the engine-sheds of railway stations. There appears, 
also, to be some danger in using iron in contact with sulphate 
of lime, or in fact under any circumstances where it is likely to 
take up sulphuric acid gas, for which it has great affinity. The 
galvanisation of iron, which, as generally practised, consists in 
forming a superficial coating upon the metal by immersing it in 
melted zinc, appears to constitute an efficient protection so 
long as the iron is covered. The contact with the zinc brings 
the iron into an electro-negative state, and it is known that so 
long as the latter prevails, there is little tendency on the part of 
the iron to combine with oxygen. From a series of experi- 
ments made at Brest, it appears that the zincing process does 
not in any sensible degree affect the tenacity or the ductility of 
the iron ; but it is iinportant to secure the protected metal from 
any shocks or friction likely to remove the surface. 


The Study of Ancient Coins. 
C. ROACH SMITH. 
Time, which has destroyed temples and theatres, and 


equally swept away, with unsparing hand, the public edifice 


and the private dwelling, has remitted the universal fatal 
sentence in favour of coins and medals, as if for the purpose of 
bequeathing a salutary lesson to ambition, by teaching remote 
posterity through the vehicle of objects which in their day 
were comparatively of little extrinsic consideration—the mere 
medium of daily traffic, and the representatives of the com- 
monest necessaries, as well as of the luxuries of life. How few 
of the grand works of ancient art and genius have stood un- 
injured by time and the still more destroying hand of man! 
How few of those yet extant can be conceived and understood, 
as when they existed in their unmutilated perfection! Yet 
coins—the pence, halfpence, and farthings—of former times have 
passed through the dangers of ages, buried safe beneath the 
ground upon which mighty cities and buildings, which seemed 
destined for eternity, have crumbled into ruins. And they 


‘come before us in exhaustless number, with a combination of 


the charms of sculpture and painting, equally rich as gems of 
art and as historical pictures, showing, within the smallest 
compass, the fullest view of ancient times we possess. The 
difficulty is to say what, in art or history, is not impressed upon 
coins or illustrated by them; and they possess this great 
advantage over most of the monuments of ancient art—they 
are individually numerous; a device or legend, if imperfect 
upon one specimen, can be corrected or restored by others. 
Inscriptions on stone or marble, by their obscurity or imperfec- 
tion, often leave us perplexed and in doubt: the information 
recorded on coins is generally clear and obvious, and the most 
abbreviated words are usually explainable, either by comparison 
with others, on which they occur in a fuller form, or with the 
well-understood formulz which regulated the legends at certain 
times and under peculiar circumstances. This advantage 
which coins possess over inscriptions on stone and marble is 
uot sufficiently appreciated by antiquaries, who often expend 
much labour in profitless inquiries on the probable original 
reading of the latter, of which only a line, or a few words, may 
remain unobliterated ; and wholly disregard the perfect legends 
and representations on coins, respecting which there can be no 
doubt or room for vague speculation and conjecture. Inscrip- 
tions are in no way to be undervalued: they often disclose 
historical facts, and help to guide to events connected with 
particular localities, nowhere else recorded. But, passing over 
the great importance of coins, as implied in the wide range and 
unlimited ramifications of the science of numismatology, they 
are of the greatest use to the practical antiquary, by encouraging 
his researches, certifying the nature or the date of remains of 
doubtful period, or which want decisive characteristics. 
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n of the University of Paris. At length the 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Fine Arts jury fof the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion have, through the chairman, M. MEISSONIER, expressed 
doubts about the safety of the picture galleries, and have 
suggested the expediency of delaying the opening of the 
Fine Arts Section until some protective measures are 
adopted. Frenchmen are excellent economisers of space, 
and accordingly the picture galleries have been placed 
above an immense restaurant. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that, even with the use of gas for cooking, the 
adjoining timbers might catch fire, and before the pomplers 
arrived many masterpieces could be destroyed. It will be 
said that care willbe taken by the servants of the restaurant, 
but everybody knows that when the attention is fixed on one 
source of danger another is likely to be neglected. The 
jury, who may be supposed to be the guardians of the 
interests of the owners of pictures, are therefore acting 
wisely when they expose the danger, and compel the officials 
to assume the responsibility for the safety of the galleries. 
If valuable pictures should be destroyed, the owners of the 
restaurant cannot be expected to replace them, and when 
it is remembered that a drunken or excited cook could 
cause irreparable loss, something should be done to satisfy 
the collectors who have lent their masterpieces. The 
Municipal Councils of Nantes and Rouen, among other 
public bodies, have already declined fto send any works 
entrusted to their care to Paris. The exhibition of the art 
of the century will be incomplete through their action, but 
there will be no risk of the destruction of pictures in wooden 


galleries. 


Tue restoration of Westminster Hall by Mr. PEARSON 
was, on Tuesday, made the subject of one of those debates 
in the House of Commons which are always a surprise to 
foreigners. It is hard enough to bear adverse criticism, but 
for an architect to have supporters of the type of Mr. DE 
Liste is worse. That connoisseur grew eloquent over 
Gothic symmetry and the graces of a rough wall, and dis- 
coursed in a way that should qualify him for the headship 
of the Office of Works. Mr. Exuis spoke as a utilitarian, 
and there is no denying that more accommodation would 
be purchasable under other circumstances for the same 
amount of money. But in this case utility is not the only 
element. Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE, who is responsible for the 
initiation of the work, was able to bring forward the testi- 
mony of Mr. WaTERHOUSE, Mr. BLOMFIELD, Mr. CHRISTIAN, 
and Mr. Brooks in support of the success of Mr. PEARSON'S 
work. Mr. CuristTIan considers the staircases from the 
Hall as quite charming. Mr. WATERHOUSE Says they would 
be worth building if it were only for the new and un- 
expected views of the Hall which they afford. Mr. BLom- 
TIELD believes the Hall to be materially improved. As to 
the exterior, Mr. CuristiANn thinks that the throwing open 
of the Great Hall, and the clothing of its base with massive 
buildings thoroughly harmonious with its old work, but 
greatly adding to its strength and power as a grand archi- 
tectural feature, is one of the most successful works of 
modern times. With opinions so weighty before the House 
any proposal for reduction had no chance. 


—_—_—_— 


We have already related the history of the equestrian 
statue of CHARLEMAGNE which stands in front of the 
cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. Strangers take it to 
be one of the public monuments, and praise the taste seen 
in the selection of the work for the place. CHARLEMAGNE 
was not associated with Notre Dame, but, according to 
Bossurt, “ he destroyed heresies, protected popes, brought 
infidel nations to the Church, re-established ecclesiastical 
discipline, assembled famous councils, and showed himself 
to be a master of doctrine.” As Fidei Defensor the em- 
peror has, therefore, some claim to be represented in front 
of the chief church of the capital of the Franks. The 
statue, however, stands there on sufferance. ROCHET, the 
sculptor, was unable to find a purchaser for his great work. 
After his death his brother persuaded a contractor to set it 
up on a pedestal, in the hope that, when seen, the equestrian 
statue would be acquired by the State, the municipality, or 
the ecclesiastical authorities. There was no response. 
Every one seemed to be indifferent to the memory of the 


great patro : 
contractor who set up the pedestal became tired of waiting 


for his money, amounting to 165/, and he demanded it 
from M. CHARLES RocHET. The case was brought before 
the courts, and of course judgment was given for the 
plaintiff. As the debtor is not possessed of means, there 
is no course open except to seize the work and sell it to 
the highest bidder. CHARLEMAGNE happens to be also a 
mighty hero for the Germans. Would it not be well to 
carry off, after paying liberally, the figure of the first repre- 
sentative of German unity, and set it up in Aix-la-Chapelle,. 
since the descendants of the Franks cannot appreciate it ? 


We have often considered the utility of local museums, 
which, as a rule, do not render many services to archzology 
or natural science. Owing to the independence of the 
committees it is difficult to induce them to join for any 
common purpose. A grant of the small sum of 40/. to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland is, however, likely to 
bring about a change in one part of the country. The 
money has been utilised to obtain a report from Dr. 
ANDERSON on the condition of the local museums of Scot- 
land. ‘Thirty-four museums were examined. The principab 
defects are said to be—“ That they are not sufficiently locak 
in character, and that they have not been systematic in the 
formation of their collections. They have not made it 
their business to tell any particular story from beginning to 
end either of science, of history, or locality, and the frag- 
mentary stories they do try to tell are so incompletely and. 
unsystematically set forth that they are unintelligible to. 
the public. This applies not only to the archzeo- 
logical and ethnographical collections, but to the 
natural history and geology, both general and local.” 
The best course to adopt would be for the local 
museums to contribute suitable objects to the museum in 
Edinburgh, receiving in return objects of a different kind. 
But how far it will be possible to inspire the committees 
with the spirit of sacrifice is another question. One thing 
is certain that, in the opinion of a competent judge, the: 
museums are inadequate to represent local archzeology in 
any case, and that they are of no advantage to visitors. 
This was generally known to strangers who visited those 
institutions, but Dr. ANDERSON’s report places the fact in a. 


new light. 


Tue Musée Carnavalet in Paris, which presents so muck 
that is interesting to the student ot the history of Paris, is at. 
present closed, but will be reopened at Easter. Tt will then 
have a new attraction, as the large collection of views of the 
city in past times will be properly displayed, instead of 
being concealed, as was hitherto the case. The statuettes: 
by the younger Danran will recall many celebrities. One 
of the most successful represented Fanny KEMBLE in the: 
character of Nora, which brought her fame. Much has 
been done to make the galleries devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary period more complete. But to many strangers the 
charm of the Musée Carnavalet will come from the 
memories of its most famous tenant, Madame DE S£VIGNE. 


Ir is the rule in Belgium that no city is to have the 
monopoly of the annual exhibitions of pictures. The 
arrangement does not bring the advantages that were 
anticipated. As a rule, the local pictures become most 
prominent, while it was expected that artists in Bruges 
would have as much fair play in Brussels or Antwerp as in 
their city. Last year the Exhibition was held in Antwerp, 
but it was not successful owing to the remote position of 
the galleries selected. This year Ghent is to have its turn. 
Exhibitions of the kind are commonly held in part of the 
premises attached to the Botanic Garden, which is one of. 
the sights of the city, but as a flower show, in which Ghent 
is always strong, was arranged for October, the exhibition 
of pictures will have to be opened in July instead of at the 
end of August or in September. At present, it may be said,, 
there is a likelihood of an exceptionally attractive collection 
being obtained, for as the arrangements of the International 
Exhibition in Paris are not entirely satisfactory to Belgian 
artists, and as more pictures have been painted than can be 
ee there, a great many may instead find their way to 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MIDDAY REST. 


MONG the pupils of M. MEISSONIER there is not one 
who has caught so much of the master’s spirit as 
Mr. D. Rripcway Knicut. He does not, however, paint 
pictures of miniature size or costume subjects. Mr. 
KNIGHT, as becomes an American, thinks more of the 
present than of the past, and believes there is no necessity 
to seek after an artificial life until reality is exhausted. 
But in treatment of details, allowance being made for the 
difference of scale, in brightness of colour, and in dainti- 
ness of manner we see the MEISSONIER spirit under new 
conditions. Although our illustration is only a black and 
white, it suggests the care which is taken throughout the 
picture in landscape as well as in figures. The humble 
field labourers, with their homely costume, become 
picturesque under Mr. Kwnicur’s hand. The artist lives 
at Poissy, in a large country-house which adjoins 
M. MEISSONIER’S. He is near the Seine and can enjoy 
his love of boating, besides having opportunities to dis- 
cover spots along the river with the natural beauty that is 
represented in the picture. We have already published 
several of Mr. Kwicut’s studies of peasant life, which 
suggest the pains which he takes in preparation for his 
paintings. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 83.-WEST FRONT, SAINT GILLES, GARD. 
NO. 84.-CENTHRAL PORCH, SAINT GILLES, GARD. 


THE FETE CHAMPETRE. 


HE Belgian painter, M. DELL’ Acqua, has shown his 
skill in many fields of art. Many of his admirers 
esteem him most for his decorative subjects. Having 
studied the works of the Italian as well as of the French 
masters, he is able to produce scenes like the one we illus- 
trate, which are entirely joyous, and as such are adapted for 
decoration. M. Dev’ Acqua’s works are to be found in 
the houses of the wealthy in Belgium and elsewhere, but 
from their size they cannot be hung in ordinary exhibitions. 
The artist’s portraits and smaller works are better known to 
the public ; but it must be said that, as a decorator, 
M. De.w’ Acqua holds a position above all competitors in 
Belgium, for he alone is able to keep scenes like the one 
we illustrate from becoming theatrical or prosy. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING. 


US a case was heard at the Yorkshire Assizes, 

before Mr. Justice Denman without a jury, on Thursday 
of last week. The plaintiff was Mr. Binns, a builder, of 
Bradford, and the defendant was Mr. E. Simpson, architect, 
also of Bradford. Lady Herries was also made a party to the 
action. According to the statement of the plaintiff's counsel, 
originally there were two defendants in the case, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Lacy, Catholic Bishop of Middlesbrough, being sued in 
conjunction with Mr. Simpson. On February 19 the plaintiff 
discontinued his action against Dr. Lacy and paid his costs, but 
which he now claimed from the defendant in addition to the 
other claim. Mr. Simpson contended that he made the con- 
tract as the agent for Lady Herries, and that he obtained no 
personal credit and incurred no liability to pay, nor was it, he 
alleged, on behalf of Dr. Lacy that he ordered the materials 
which were supplied. The amount claimed primarily was 
134/. 5s. 2a, but, deducting the sum of 56/. 15s. 5@, paid into 
court, the balance amounted to 77/. 9s. 9d. Plaintiff had been 
acquainted with Mr. Simpson for a considerable period, and 
had frequently done work for him. He had worked at various 
buildings of an ecclesiastical character. In April 1885 the 
defendant sent plans and an estimate of quantities to plaintiff, 
requesting him to give a tender for certain work in connection 
with a Roman Catholic church at Driffield. The tender was 
submitted, but not accepted, the plans being considered too 
expensive. The defendant, however, sent another estimate in 
the July following. At the time no names were mentioned of 
those who proposed to build the church, and no definite terms 
or conditions were specified. The plaintiff’s tender, which 
included carpenters, masons, and slaters’ work at the propesed 


church, was accepted verbally. No mention was made of the 
name of the builder, the plaintiff being led to understand that 
the work was being carried out under the supervision of Dr. 
Lacy, acting on behalf of a lady who desired to be nameless. 
When the mason’s work had been finished, the lady, as ladies 
would, changed her mind, and alterations were made in the 


arrangements. The church was ultimately opened in 
October 1886, and the plaintiff tendered his charges. 
He was then informed that Dr. Lacy was the principal, 


and he was the proper person to whom the claim should 
be sent. He was afterwards told that it was not Dr. 
Lacy, but Lady Herries to whom application should be 
made. The misrepresentation of the defendant Mr. Simpson 
in the first instance had occasioned Dr. Lacy to be improperly 
made a party in the action, and the costs, amounting to 
21/. 1 8s. 4d, were therefore sought to be recovered. 

On the defendant's behalf, it was maintained that all due 
payments had been made. 

After arguments had been urged before his lordship by the 
learned counsel on al! sides, Mr. Justice Denman said he had 
resolved to reserve judgment until an architect or builder, 
agreed upon by the parties, should report as to the amount due 
to the plaintiff, if any, beyond the sum paid into court in 
respect of work done at the order of Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Dodd proceeded to open the case on behalf of the 
defendant Mr. Simpson, against Lady Herries. He read a good 
deal of correspondence showing that her ladyship authorised the 
work to be done. 

His lordship subsequently stopped the case, and gave 
judgment for Lady Herries, with costs. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE, COVENTRY. 


HE exterior wall of the ancient Carthusian Monastery, 
in Coventry, which was the shell of the building, is still 
in good preservation, and a considerable portion of the interior 
of the walling still remains. The house, which had recently 
come into the possession of Mr. W. F. Wyley, is undergoing 
repairs, and the Coventry Herald says that, upon the paper 
being stripped off the interior walling, an ancient painting of 
the Crucifixion was discovered. The age of the painting is. 
apparently the same as that of the building itself—that is to- 
Say, it is about 450 years old. The room was originally double 
its present height, but after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when the property came into private hands, it was converted 
into two storeys by a ceiling being placed across the middle, 
half-way up. The portion of the painting uncovered is the 
lower half, and shows the lower half of the figure of Christ upon 
the Cross, with the nails in the feet, and streams of blood flow- 
ing from the wounds. Alongside or near to it are two men in 
the armour of the period at which the painting was produced. 
There are also some Latin inscriptions of the same date, which, 
however, are almost too indistinct to be translated. It is 
anticipated that the upper half of the picture in the above room 
will fyet be uncovered. In addition to this there are other 
pictures of later date than the dissolution, the date being shown. 
by the style of ornament, which instead of being ancient 
English or Gothic is Classicor Renaissance. The presumption 
is that the pictures were painted on the walls by the purchaser 
of the property after the dissolution of the monastery. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Wyley will be able to preserve the pictures 
intact. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


HE action brought by Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris, 
architects and surveyors, Birmingham, against John 
James Affleck, licensed victualler, also of Birmingham, to 
recover 103/. 105. 6¢., for work done between May 1885 and 
July 1887, was tried before Mr. Justice Manisty at the 
Warwickshire Assizes. Defendant, in his statement of defence, 
admitted owing 18/. 75. 6¢, and disputed the balance. If, 
however, he were held liable, he said the charges were not just 
and reasonable, and he paid into court 29/. Is. 3¢., which he 
alleged was sufficient to cover the plaintiffs’ claim. The case 
for the plaintiffs was that in May 1885 the defendant applied to 
the plaintiffs to survey his property and make the necessary 
plans, drawings, and specifications for the purpose of effecting 
extensive alterations and additions. Among the alterations 
contemplated were the making of new cellars, enlarging the 
bar, erecting a new billiard-room, altering the staircases and 
rooms, and taking in part of the adjoining premises. He- 
inquired the terms on which the work would be done, and was 
told that for making the plans and specifications and superin- 
tending the work of additions and alterations the charge would. 
be 5 per cent. on the amount of the builder’s tender which was. 
accepted ; and in the event of there being no superintendence: 
the charge for making the plans, drawings, and specifications, 
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&c,, would be 2} per cent. on the tender accepted. The 
surveying and drawing was done, but the completion of the 
work was delayed. In February 1887 the plaintiffs were 
instructed to take out the quantities, and seven firms were 
invited to tender. The lowest tender—that of Messrs. Harley 
& Son—amounted to 1,200/., but defendant thought the amount 
was too high. Messrs. Harley agreed to reduce the tender by 
140/,, but still the defendant was dissatisfied, and the drawings 
were then revised and fresh tenders asked for. In June the 
new tenders were received, the lowest being 943/. Defendant 
still thought the amount too much, and was unwilling to accept 
a tender. Mr. Whitehouse, who sent in the lowest tender, 
subsequently agreed to reduce the amount to 709/._Even then 
the defendant demurred, and on July 20 the plaintiffs wrote to 
the defendant asking what he intended doing, as the builders 
were inquiring what was to be done in the matter. Defendant then 
said he would do the work himself, and when plaintiffs sent him 
their bill he objected to pay it. Mr. Humphries, formerly in 
the employment of plaintiffs, gave evidence as to receiving 
instructions for the preparation of the plans, &c. He ‘heard 
nothing whatever about a 600/. limit. Mr. Arnold Harris, one 
of the plaintiffs, said he explained to defendant on the first 
occasion of the plans being mentioned that his charge for the 
preparation of them would be 24 per cent., and an additional 
21} per cent. for superintending the work. The sum of 600/. 
was never mentioned. When a tender of 1,159/. was submitted 
to defendant he said the work might be done “ for half,” but he 
did not mention any limit, although he was asked to do so by 
witness. Mr. Plevins and Mr. Osborne, architects and sur- 
veyors, of Birmingham, gave evidence of the accuracy and 
reasonableness of the plaintiffs’ bill. 

For the defence it was urged that the plaintiffs had gone to 
expense in the preparation-of the plans, &c., without the 
authority of the defendant, and having done that the defendant 
naturally declined to accept the plans submitted to him. The 
defendant said that when he mentioned the work to Mr. 
Humphries that geutleman said he could not prepare the plans 
himself, but that the firm would prepare them cheaply. He 
explained that he would not pay more than 600/, and he 
thought the work might be done for 500/. He afterwards saw 
Mr. Arnold Harris, and told him the cost must not exceed 
600/. He denied that he instructed the plaintiffs to prepare 
plans on a reduced scale after the first tenders were received. 
Mr. Arnold Harris told him he would try to get the tender 
reduced, but he (defendant) never gave him instructions to pro- 
pare new plans. When the second tenders were shown him, he 
told the plaintiffs they were of no use. He had no idea he 
should be charged for the alteration of the plans. In July Mr. 
Arnold Harris refused to let him see the plans, and he there- 
fore engaged another architect. The plaintiffs afterwards sent 
their plans to him, but he returned them. He had the work 
done according to the plans prepared by Mr. Walford, and the 
cost was 6007. The jury found that the defendant was liable 
for 29/7. 1s. 3d., the amount paid into court, in addition to the 
18/. 75. 6d. which was admitted. It was claimed that this was 
equivalent to a verdict for the defendant. Counsel for plaintiff 
opposed the application, but his lordship gave judgment for the 
defendant, with costs. 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL DOORS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


ja\ eee a pretty long observation of Continental joinery, i was 

puzzled to understand how panelled doors, such as I have 
been describing, stood so well. The construction seemed risky at 
the best, the workmanship not particularly good ; but a cracked 
panel or a joint that has failed is hardly to be seen. At length, 
when I was staying in a fine palazzo, or mansion, in an Italian 
city, I observed a very interesting door of recent construction, 
simply stained, and therefore easy to examine in detail. 
It is 6 feet 6} inches by 3 feet 3} inches, or a fifth larger in 
surface than our usual full size ; yet its thickness is only a bare 
inch, and it bends like pasteboard, but springs back readily 
into shape. The three panels are over 2 feet 8 inches in width. 
Kach is made up of five or six pieces of board of different 
widths, some being wedge-shaped, as is not uncommon in 
countries where our clean, straight deals are not known. The 
panels are only a full } inch thick at the edges, and, being 
raised on one side, are a bare }inch in the centre. I have 
seen such panels in the workshop glued up ready to plane. 
No two pieces are of similar thickness ; the surface is incredibly 
rough and hopelessly twisted. In the whole door I counted 
110 noticeable knots, besides heart-shakes, and two or three 
holes that had been neatly filled in. The joiner who had made 
it eighteen months before told me it was made up of odds and 
ends of some common fir, which his employer, who was 


* A lecture by Mr. Thomas Blashill, deli i 
oat bickcca tas shul, delivered in the Hall of the 


economical, wished him to use up. He should have preferred 
cedar, and the door ought to have been a quarter of an inch 
thicker. The panels were not tongued, but simply joined with 
the best Naples glue; the mortices for top and bottom rails 
were cut out to the ends of the stiles, though he knew that in 
old work that was not done. Still, he would warrant his door 
to stand (as indeed it did), for the boards had been laid up 
more than a year in the house, and were perfectly dry. I came 
to the conclusion that this thorough seasoning is the secret of 
the whole matter. If it is not, I know no other. As to the 
joints in the panels, I have seen cases of failure in large church 
doors, and they were either ploughed or tongued solid, or 
were dowelled together. They had failed from exposure to 
the weather. 

Our common ledged door is limited to entrances of little 
importance, but on the Continent it is often used for doorways 
and for large carriage-gates. The English notion is to show 
the boards perpendicularly ; abroad they are very often put 
horizontally, like feather-edged weather-boarding, or are sloped 
both ways from a central line, and are moulded on the lower 
edge, the upper board rebating over the lower. They are 
nailed on to a back of perpendicular boarding. Sometimes the 
moulding is very rich externally, nearly the full width of the 
boards—an idea that we might utilise. With us weather- 
boarding has degenerated ; in old work the edges are often 
moulded with a quarter-round, or at least with a bead. 

No notice of Continental doors would be complete without 
reference to those left by the Moors, who for a long time held 
possession of Spain. Their art was similar to that of all the 
Mahomedan races in Turkey and the East generally. Of 
these I exhibit several examples, framed very much like our 
own doors, the panel being, however, kept flush with the 
framing, and composed of a mosaic made up of different kinds 
of hard wood inlaid with ebony and ivory, forming exceedingly 
beautiful interlaced patterns. One of these doors is covered 
with leath:r fixed on plain upright boarding by many pieces of 
ornamental bronze. In the north-west corner of the South 
Kensington Museum very beautiful examples of such doors can 
be seen. Knockers were common as they were in ancient 
Rome, where bells also were used. The Dutch, from whom we 
get our notions of quiet, homely comfort, object to knockers 
because they make a harsh, disturbing noise ; they prefer bells. 
But no one ever goes through the front, or show, door of a real 
Dutch house, except to be married or buried. 

I have already said as much as I think useful about door 
furniture. As regards the best class of English work we have 
very little to desire, and I know of nothing that we could learn 
from the Continental practice. 

Thus far I have been treating of Continental as compared 
with English doors, and, to some extent, of the ancient examples 
from which both these have been derived. Such studies must 
leave on our minds some very interesting impressions. We see 
that from the earliest times, even before the dawn of history, 
men delighted to have the entrances to their buildings nobly 
designed and beautifully adorned, and this sentiment has con- 
tinued down to the present day, though not to any great extent 
amongst ourselves. I cannot call to mind that I ever saw any 
one pause before a modern English doorway with wonder and 
admiration, as the travelled and experienced Ulysses did before 
the palace gate, or take any kind of interest in it, except as an 
obstacle to be pushed aside A cynical friend of mind avers 
that he once caught some one very much interested in a door, 
but it was evinced by applying the ear to it, not the eye. We 
are very far behind most other countries in the art of making 
things interesting by their grandeur, richness, or beauty of 
design. Through carelessness and the pressure of other occu- 
pations and thoughts we neglect to appreciate such qualities. 
It is not soon the Continent. Italy is a storehouse of noble 
and beautiful objects of all kinds and of all ages. France, less 
rich in ancient examples, is better able to find the means of 
producing costly modern works, and I have shown how great 
its influence is upon all Continental countries. In a very 
striking passage, written 750 years ago, and which ought to 
interest us, William of Malmesbury compares the English 
before the Conquest with the nearest Continental people. He 
says :—“ They—that is, the Saxon English—consumed their 
whole substance in mean and despicable houses, unlike the 
Normans and French, who, in noble and splendid mansions, 
lived with frugality.” Whatever their faults, they were good 
friends to the carpenter, and the Frenchman of to-day retains 
much of the same sentiment, so that there is still a good deal 
of the same sort of difference between the two races, In 
choosing between different ways of doing a thing, the English- 
man instinctively prefers that which is strong and works 
well; the Frenchman that which, to him, looks grand 
or beautiful, not doubting that he will manage to make 
it work. He would make great sacrifices in matters which 
we should consider unnecessary in order to keep up a 
creditable appearance. It is not very easy to illustrate 
this by examples, but all these drawings of French doors of a. 
superior class show them to be more spacious and lofty, and 
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very much more richly ornamental than anything that would, 
under similar conditions, be executed here. In the matter of 
ornament, I think you will see a strong tendency to excess ; 
some of the designs for external doors presenting an in- 
congruous mixture of details that seem put in merely to cover 
up every inch of the surface, leaving no repose for the eye. I 
am fortunately able to show two cases where the English and 
the French designer came into direct contact. My own house 
was built some sixty years ago. The more prominent parts are 
decorated with very nice and satisfactory Greek details. As to 
those parts that are less prominent, one would feel ashamed to 
confess a lack of interest in anything so thoroughly respectable. 
A few years later the then owner had the chief rooms re- 
decorated by French artists in the style of Louis XV. I show 
the original and the altered designs side by side. In the 
dining-room the flat panels of a good ordinary English door 
have had an enriched bead planted on to imitate a raised panel. 
All the plain mouldings have been replaced by enriched work, 
and the whole is finished with a highly ornamental cornice and 
a broken pediment enclosing a vase of fruit. I am not aware 
of any principle of art that will support any part of this decora- 
tion, but all ordinary people seem pleased with it in its place— 
and I am blessed with the friendship of many ordinary people. 
In the drawing-room floor each door was heightened by 
10 inches, and a highly-decorated panel was placed over it 
enclosing an oil-painting—the height of the whole composition 
being thus raised from 7 feet 2 inches to 11 feet. I do not 
know where to find a more choice example of an utterly 
indefensible style. The panels are made to dance and twist 
out of all shape. Shells, scrolls, and vagrant sprays hook on 
to each other ; and mouldings and ornaments are alike covered 
with gilding, all being exceedingly well executed. I have been 
asked by a serious-minded friend how I can possibly eat, work, 
or sleep in view of such monstrosity. Fortunately, I can laugh 
at it, and I am now told that it is coming into fashion again, 
which is perhaps a pity. 

Leaving these considerations of what other people have 
done, I will now venture some opinions of ny own on the whole 
subject ; I do so in the expectation, and indeed in the hope, 
that many will differ from me and feel ready to support other 
opinions of their own. 

I dare say several of us will have to design or to execute 
work of this kind, and will feel desirous of bringing serious 
thought to bear upon it. I hope no one will have the idea that 
questions of taste—about which there is so much dispute—are 
no concern of his. Many times have I heard from working- 
men the notion that “taste” is something beyond their pro- 
vince, and impossible to be acquired—a very mischievous 
notion. In all ages, when good art flourished such as every- 
body now admires, the good work must have been not only 
executed, but, to a large extent, designed by the workman. 
Some of the best work of all kinds that has been done in our 
own time is due to workmen who, if they have not actually 
executed, have at least designed and directed it. There is 
infinitely more opportunity now and in the future for the ability 
to be acquired by the men for whose advantage these lectures 
are given. As I am privileged to give the last of this course, I 
will offer a few hints which, I trust, will not be out of harmony 
with anything that my colleagues who have preceded me have 
said. To design so as to please and interest those who are 
judges of work, or who possess what is called “taste,” you will 
have to take a great interest in the matter. Being possessed 
of some practical experience in work, and of skill in the execu- 
tien of it, you should search out the most admirable examples 
of similar work. Of all the lectures that I have heard, those 
have been most useful to me at which I could see such examples 
and hear of others. There is very ancient authority for this. 
In the splendid shining palace, of which I have more than once 
spoken, there sat the lady of the house with her maidens 
before the beaming fire, spinning and weaving the sea-purple 
threads of wool “wondrous to behold.” They were skilled 
above all other women in weaving the web, ‘for Minerva had 
granted to them exceedingly fo be acquainted with beautiful 
works, and endowed them with a good understanding.” These 
seem to be the two things needful. The man who has them 
need not tie himself down to the views of other men, which 
will change from year to year, but will be able to contrive 
beautiful work that will interest others though he himself may 
change. I am sure that if afew workmen were to comb‘n2 and 
make the subject of doors or of doorways their study, meet- 
ing occasionally for exchange of information and ideas, they 
would acquire in a few months a knowledge of, and an ability 
in, designing and executing work of this kind that would be 
very beneficial to themselves, and useful generally. And I 
should be very glad to help forward such an undertaking so far 
as I can. 

I will now offer the observations that occur to me on the 
practical and artistic details of doors :—First, it will be observed 
that the ordinary English door, as I have described it—and as 
we all know it—is an object upon which the smallest possible 
amount of art or skill has been employed. Every part of it is 


prepared by machinery, and it only requires to be put together. 
A young apprentice rapidly acquires the art of doing this, and 
an experienced joiner can hardly improve upon it. When a 
door requires to be rather more handsome than is common, a 
heavy bolection moulding is used, and this is about the end of 
the ordinary stock of ideas on the subject. That is a condition 
of things that one is desirous of improving so far as may be 
possible. I think the thickness of a door should not be 
very much diminished in imitation of foreign examples. I 
rather suspect that our people are less gentle in their move- 
ments than some others. A thickish door will take better 
mouldings and better hinges, and is less injured by the cutting 
away for a mortice lock. Upon this point, I may notice a lock 
which some one has sent me, pointing out that it only requires 
a hole bored with an inch auger. He tells me I could myself 
fix it complete in fifteen minutes. I have no doubt that I 
could, but I cannot afford to make a failure, so I shall not try. 
If it continues to work as well as it does now, as a sample, 
it seems a very useful invention. I should not copy the foreign 
fashion of hanging the door out in front of the opening, but in a 
deep rebate behind the face of the grounds ; the edges of door 
and jamb lining might have a small quadrant hollow worked 
on them, as I have shown in a foreign example. As regards 
the hanging of outer doors that are mostly kept open, I prefer 
the mode known as “ warehouse fashion,” because it looks well 
and throws the door back quite clear of the opening. The next 
question is the panel. Not only for the sake of variety, which 
is of itself a distinct advantage, but as a means of producing a 
pleasing effect, some of the foreign plans of wide panels might 
be adopted. The lock rail should remain where we put it, one 
or two panels being put over it. The panel should more often 
be raised, either on the bevel, or with a simple flat border of 
13 to 2} inches, and a very small moulding at the rising. The 
mouldings for such a door should never be the wide flat ogee 
that looks ‘as if it were nailed to the panel, and often is so 
nailed, but a short and deep ogee that seems to belong to the 
framing. For a good door I suggest a sinking in the panel 
instead of having it raised. This is well shown in bronze in the 
doors from the church of St. Cosmo, but can be seen in many 
good outer doors, particularly in rather old-fashioned streets. The 
part so sunk is an admirable position for ornament, which may 
seem overdone if it occupies the whole panel. Not until you have 
decided to have the panels richly finished would I think of 
using a bolection moulding which may enhance the effect of a 
handsome panel, but only looks coarse when it surrounds a 
plain one. 

The design of the panel-door lends itself to the employment 
of two, three, or more colours or of different kinds of wood in 
the framing, the mouldings, and the panels. Therein is scope 
for taste. I think the framing should be quiet in colour and 
free from pattern, and the mouldings of decided colour. lf 
they are not part of the framing, that is a reason for making 
them different in colour and material. The place for ornament 
in a panel door is the panel. I remember a room in a fine 
country house in which the owner desired to use his ample 
stock of oak so as to produce a handsome effect. He not only 
had the panels of the wainscotting cut so as to show the silver 
grain, but the whole of the framing as well. I have explained 
in this room how this is done at some extra cost in sawing. 
The cost was of no consequence ; but in the opinion of every 
person of taste he had spoiled the effect of the wainscotting by 
making the framing as rich as the panels, and thus fatiguing 
the eye by an abundant exhibition of patterns with no plain 
space between. The plain surface of a raised panel is the 
place for a piece of very beautiful veneer or a higher class of 
ornament. Other kinds of ornament may be so used, such as 
inlaid work in geometrical or foliated patterns, or even in 
pictorial designs. The sunk centre of a panel is a still better 
place for flat ornaments of a choice kind. I exhibit some 
specimens of beautiful work, which we may call Saracenic, that 
have been kindly lent by Messrs. Liberty & Co., of Regent 
Street. A visit to the South Kensington Museum will enable 
you to examine at leisure a great variety of inlaid work and wood 
mosaic in the furniture department and in the Jones collection. 
You will see not only hard woods in different colours used in the 
patterns and in the pictures, but ivory and mother-o’-pearl. 
This probably indicates the still more extensive use of. such 
rich materials in very ancient times, and the very slight amount 
of exaggeration that the old poets and dreamers used in their 
magnificent descriptions. One of Le Pautre’s designs, which I 
have enlarged, shows a painted landscape in the large upper 
panel, a work which, if well executed, might perhaps have been 
better put on a more secure place. Carving in low relief may 
be very fitly introduced in the panel. There is a very interest- 
ing example of this in Sir Gilbert Scott’s entrance-doors to the 
Midland Station Hotel. Carving in high relief can only be 
fitly used in doors of the highest importance, and is apt to run 
into extravagance in figure sculpture. In the South Kensington 
Museum are the doors of St. Maclou at Rouen. In the same 
museum is a small bronze German door from Sigmaringen, the 
mouldings being gilded, the panels silvered, and containing 
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figures in high relief. There also you may see a Copy of 
Ghiberti’s doors, gilded and more like their original condition 
than are the actual gates at Florence. This work is criticised 
more severely than other examples because it is the most 1m- 
portant and the most interesting of its class. It 1s easy to say 
that the groups and landscapes he has produced are more 
fitted for painting than for sculpture. To do something that is 
interesting without the least trace of extravagance Is a task 
that has not been so very often accomplished: so the artist 
of to-day has a fine field before him. In avoiding that danger 
he will run an equal risk of doing something which nobody will 
give themselves the trouble to criticise. , } 

~ We must not overlook two great elements of interest in 
doors—costliness of material and magnificent dimensions. 
‘Though these are very far inferior in value to the art of the 
cunning craftsmen, mean materials and insignificant size are 
much too often seen, and greatly detract from the interest of a 
work. The gold of which we read on ancient doors was pro- 
‘bably like that in Solomon’s Temple, laid on in thin plates, or 
may have been hardly more than thick gilding—most of the 
ancient bronzework was gilded. But Cicero accuses the Roman 
governor who plundered the temple at Syracuse of taking away 
the gold knobs, which may have been like those from the door 
of the Pantheon, not for their beauty but because of their 
weight. Some of the ancient Roman doorways, as left by the 
mason, were 49 feet or 50 feet high and 20 feet wide, the lintel 
being ina single stone. You might draw a four-storey house 
through such an opening. It was only reduced by the bronze 
jambs and fanlight. 

Thus, compared with other people, ancient and modern, we 
suffer from meanness and lack of interesting qualities in the 
work with which we are surrounded, and we suffer unnecessarily. 
Rich men spend money in abundance on trivial and unworthy 
objects. We ought to tempt them with work that is interesting 
-and will endure. . 

A few of my drawings have been brought here chiefly to show 
the unbounded honour that has been paid to the door in ancient, 
Medizval, and modern times. Though often comparatively 
mean in itself, it is surrounded with sculpture of the richest 
‘kind arranged in designs of magnificent dimensions that some- 
times extend over nearly the whole front of which the door is 
the central feature. The subject of these portals or grand 
architectural entrances would be inexhaustible ; the skill that 
has been lavished upon them shows the importance of our 
subject—the door. Not being now engaged upon such work as 
this, I have desired to treat it as an important branch of one of 
the grandest studies which the architect and the skilled work- 
man can undertake. He who adorns the building helps to 
ennoble the town, adds interest to life, raises to higher thoughts, 
contributes to the honour and reputation of his people and his 
country. If to Minerva we owe our good understanding, may 
she also grant vs exceedingly to be acquainted with beautiful 
works, 


THE ART OF THE JEWELLER.* 
By CARLO GIULIANO. 
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ae the end of the thirteenth century, when Nicholas, John 
of Pisa, and Giotto cast off the Byzantine yoke, and raised 
“the arts from their previous state of languor and lethargy, the 
gzoldsmith’s art would no longer have been esteemed in Italy 
had it not kept pace with the progress of sculpture, of which it 
was the offspring ; and accordingly goldsmiths were seen fol- 
lowing the lessons of the Pisan artists, and ranking themselves 
among their pupils. From this period the goldsmith’s art made 
rapid progress in Italy The goldsmiths increased in number, 
and when we know the great Donatello, Filippo Brunelleschi, 
‘the bold artist of the cupola of the Cathedral of Florence ; 
Ghiberti, who executed the wonderful gates of the Baptistery 
-of St. John, all had goldsmiths as their first masters, and 
themselves practised the goldsmith’s att, we may form some 
idea of what artists these Italian goldsmiths were of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and what admirable 
works they must have produced. But, alas! these noble 
works have almost all perished ; and but a very few names 
even of these skilful artists have descended to us. 
In 1286, John of Pisa had enriched with bas-reliefs of 
enamelled silver the high altar of the cathedral of Arezzo, 
where we see the Virgin, between St Gregory and St. Donato, 
sculptured in marble. This great master did not rest satisfied 
with paying a tribute to the taste of his age by these pieces of 
the’ goldsmith’s art; he even made a jewel with which he 
adorned the breast of the Virgin. This jewel, in which were 
set precious stones of great value, cost the people of Arezzo, 
according to Vasari, 80,000 florins of gold. It was stolen by 
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some soldiers, and the bas-reliefs of silver and gold have also 
disappeared. 

The brothers Agostino and Agnolo, and Andrew of Pisa, all 
belonging to the school of John, reckoned many goldsmiths 
among their pupils, and Andrew in particular rendered great 
services to the goldsmith’s art by bringing to perfection the 
technical processes of casting and chasing. Thus the early 
part of the fourteenth century was one of those brilliant periods 
of Italian metalwork. 

Maestro Cione was also a celebrated goldsmith of the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Vasari cites among his finest 
works, and as being something marvellous, a bas-relief, the 
subject of which is taken from the life of St. John the Baptist, 
with which he had ornamented the altar of that saint in the 
Baptistery of Florence. This altar of silver was beg un in 
the thirteenth century, but was destroyed, to substitute for 
it the one that still exists. The beauty of Cione’s bas-reliefs 
saved them from being melted, and procured them a place in 
the new altar, upon which they may still be seen. His death 
occurred shortly after, in 1330, and the high repute in which 
he was held is proved by the number of pupils, ail artists of 
merit, that he left behind him. Among these are Forzore 
d’Arezzo, whose fine translucent enamels upon relief were 
remarkable for their beauty ; and Leonardo of Florence, son 
of Giovanni, who showed himself a more skilful draughtsman 
than his rivals, and became the first goldsmith of that city. 

At the time in which Leonardo flourished were commenced 
the two most considerable monuments of the goldsmith’s art 
that have been handed down to us—the altar of St. James of 
Pistoia, and the altar of the Baptistery of St. John at Florence. 
For more than a hundred and fifty years the most skilful gold- 
smiths of Italy were engaged on these two monuments, and 
Leonardo enriched them both with his workmanship. The 
altar of Pistoia is composed of an immense number of bas- 
reliefs, statuettes, and figures in high relief, disposed on several 
planes. On the right side of the altar are nine bas-reliefs, the 
subjects of which are taken from the life of St. James. A Latin 
inscription, engraved underneath, states them to have been 
made by Leonardo in 1371. The bas-reliefs on the left side, 
which nearly all represent scenes from the Old Testament, are 
by the hand of the same artist. The shrine, containing the 
body of St. Atto, is not one of the least precious ornaments of 
the altar. Among other bas-reliefs on it is to be observed an 
Annunciation, placed between little columns ; it is an admirable 
work, and was executed in 1390 by Pietro, son of Arrigo 
Tedesco, to whom we also are indebted for nine half-length 
figures in a good style. Upon the same line are two prophets 
by Brunelleschi, probably the only specimens in metalwork 
remaining of this great artist. The statue of St. James in silver 
gilt, executed by Giglio of Pisa in 1350, occupies the upper 
plane ; the angels which accompany it and the tabernacle are 
by Pietro Tedesco, who also executed twenty-four statuettes 
distributed upon two planes on the right and left of the statue 
of St. James. A great number of statuettes embellished the 
different parts of this monument. The principal are by Nofri, 
son of Buto; Atto Braccini, of Pistoia; Niccolo, son of 
Guglielmo; Leonardo, son of Matteo; Pietro, son of Giovanni, 
of Pistoia; and Pietro, son of Antonio, of Pisa. Other gold- 
smiths are named among those who, at different periods, 
laboured at the work: Lorenzo del Nero, of Florence; Lodo- 
vico Buoni, of Faenza; Meo Ricciardi, Cipriano, and Filippo. 
The weight of the altar is estimated at 447 lbs. Among the 
artists engaged in its execution was a German, Pietro, son of 
Arrigo. Ghiberti, in his memoirs, makes mention of a cele- 
brated artist of Cologne, who had made various wonderful 
pieces of metalwork for the Duke of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis, to whose service he was attached. This goldsmith 
artist, whose name is not given by Ghiberti, died in Italy under 
the pontificate of Martin IV. 

At the end of the fourteenth century two great artists issued 
from the workshop of a goldsmith, Filippo Brunelleschi and 
Luca della Robbia. Brunelleschi, having early shown an apti- 
tude for all works of skill, his father placed him under a gold- 
smith. The young Filippo soon excelled all his companions in 
the mounting of precious stones, and acquired great skilfulness 
in sculptured metalwork ; it was at this time that he executed 
the two prophets in silver that form part of the altar of Pistoia. 
They are works of great beauty. Brunelleschi, feeling his 
genius impelled him to higher enterprises, soon gave up the 
goldsmith’s art ; he became the rival of Donatello in sculpture, 
and far surpassed that great artist in architecture. The cupola 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, his highest title to fame, has caused 
us to forget his other works, which would, nevertheless, have 
sufficed to secure him pre-eminence among the first goldsmiths 
of his age. 

Luca della Robbia entered early into the workshop of the 
goldsmith Leonardo, and learned under the direction of that 
excellent master to draw and model in wax, but his rising 
talents soon led him to devote himself solely to sculpture, and 
nothing is known of his youthful performances in the gold- 
smith’s art. 
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To complete the history of Italian metalwork of the four- 
teenth century, I have yet to mention some celebrated goldsmiths, 
contemporaries of Brunelleschi and Luca della Robbia; Maz- 
zano, of Piacenza; Nicolo Bonaventura, and his nephew 
Enrico, and the Florentine Arditti. 

Mazzano’s character was established by a magnificent 
crozier of silver gilt, more than 4 feet high, which existed until 

798 in the cathedral of Piacenza. It was enriched with bas- 
reliefs, statuettes, ornaments, and enamels designed with taste 
and finished with exquisite delicacy. This beautiful work, 
begun in 1328, was not completed till 1416, after twenty-eight 
years of labour. A few years ago some fragments of it were 
remaining in the collection of M. Boselli, upon a reliquary 
belonging to the cathedral of the Forli, which contains the 
head of St. Sigismund. The fine chasings, the nielli, and the 
enamels with which this reliquary is enriched, rendered it one 
of the finest specimens of the go!dsmith’s art of the fourteenth 
century. 

Andrea Arditti is celebrated by a bust in silver of nearly 
natural size, serving as a reliquary to the head of San Zanobi, 
which is seen through a crystal placed on the top of the head, 
the metal being cut away for that purpose. This bust is 
enclosed in a magnificent shrine of bronze, a masterpiece of 
Ghiberti’s preserved in the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
Florence. The sculpture of Arditti is at once noble and 
simple ; he may, however, be accused of stiffness, a fault often 
met with in works of that period. The execution is careful ; 
the bust is enriched by medallions finely engraved, upon which 
are represented some of the saints.. Vasari, who passes a high 
eulogium upon this piece of sculptured metalwork, attributes 
the making of it to Cione, but the inscription engraved upon 
the bust in Gothic characters, “Andreas Arditti de Florentia 
ame fecit,” is sufficient to decide the question. 

The fifteenth century brings under our notice still more 
distinguished artists. Lorenzo Ghiberti, son-in-law to Barto- 
luccio, received from that skilful artist the first principles of the 
arts of design. When scarcely twenty years of age he had just 
left the workshop of his father-in-law to go to Rimini, when he 
was recalled to Florence by the latter to offer himself to the 
guild of merchants in that city as a candidate for the execution 
of the two doors for the Baptistery of St. John. Ghiberti had 
to contend with powerful rivals, among whom Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, and Jacopo della Quercia were the most esteemed. 
But, directed by Bartoluccio, who even assisted him, according 
to Vasari, in the execution of his piece for competition, 
Ghiberti produced so fine a work that Brunelleschi and 
Donatello acknowledged themselves vanquished. The judges 
ratified the disinterested decision of those great artists, 
and Ghiberti was charged with the execution of these 
gates, by which his name has been immortalised. The 
‘bas-relief of Ghiberti, still preserved in the cabinet of 
bronzes of the Florence Gallery, was admirable in design and 
composition ; yet in these respects that of-Brunelleschi, to be 
seen in the same cabinet, was in no degree inferior. Ghiberti 
owed his victory to the exquisite and finished execution of his 
bronze, which had been completed and retouched with all the 
care which good goldsmiths then bestowed upon the most 
delicate specimens of their art ; and it may be safely asserted 
that it was to his talent as a goldsmith that he owed his 
triumph in this competition with the greatest sculptors of the 
fifteenth century. 

The brilliant success of Ghiberti obtained for him numerous 
orders for sculpture, yet he never renounced his original profes- 
sion, but continued during his whole life to execute works con- 
nected with the goldsmith’s art. Besides the silver bas-reliefs 
for the altar of the Baptistery of St. John, which are splendid 
pieces of sculpture, he even worked at jewellery. Thus, in the 
year 1428, he mounted as a seal for Giovanni, son of Cosmo 
de Medici, a cornelian of the size of a walnut, engraved in 
intaglio, which, it was said, bad once belonged to the Emperor 
Nero. The handle of chased gold was in the form of a winged 
dragon issuing from a cluster of ivy-leaves. Vasari extols the 
finish and beauty of this work. ; 

In 1439 Pope Eugenius I1V.*employed Ghiberti to make for 
‘him, during his stay at Florence, a mitre of gold, weighing 
fifteen pounds, adorned with precious stones of great value, 
the weight of which was five ounces andahalf. Lorenzo set 
_all these jewels in ornaments, enriched with a variety of grace- 
ful little figures of children and others in full relief. On the 
front of the mitre was Christ seated on his throne, and sur- 
rounded by a host of little angels; on the back part was the 
‘Virgin, on a seat supported by angels, and accompanied by 
the four evangelists. From what remains of the works of 
<Ghiberti, we can form an idea of the elegant style and extreme 
-delicacy of these precious jewels ; and if he is justly considered 
as one of the greatest sculptors of modern times, he may also 
‘be classed among the first of goldsmiths. 

The execution of the doors of the Baptistery of St. John 
occupied forty years to complete, and during these long labours 
‘Ghiberti took, as his assistants, young goldsmiths, who became 
at a later period skilful masters of the art; among these 
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Masolino da Panicale, Nicolo Lamberti, Parri Spinelli, 
Antonio Filarette, Paolo Ucello, and Antonio del Pollaiuolo 
were the most celebrated. 

It was in the workshops of the goldsmiths Bartoluccio and 
Ghiberti that Pollaiuolo acquired the rudiments of drawing and 
of the goldsmith’s art. He made such rapid progress that he 
soon equalled his master, and acquired a reputation for skill 
which enabled him to work on his own account. He accord- 
ingly took leave of Bartoluccio and Lorenzo to open a shop in 
Florence where, for many years, he followed the profession of 
goldsmith with great success. 

We have seen in the treatise of Theophilus that the art of 
working in nie!lo, which consists in covering with a kind of 
black enamel the fine incisures of an engraving executed upon 
silver, had become, from the twelfth century, an accessory to 
the goldstnith’s art ; and, accordingly, we must rank amongst 
the goldsmiths Maso Finiguerra, who, towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, enjoyed at Florence a well-deserved 
reputation for his nielli upon silver. No one was ever known 
to engrave so many figures in so small a space, and with such 
perfect correctness of drawing. Among the nielli of silver pre- 
served in the cabinet of bronzes of the Florentine Gallery may 
be seen a pax executed by Finiguerra in 1542 for the Baptistery 
of St. John ; this is further curious as being the plate of the 
first engraving ever printed, and of which the Imperial Library 
of Paris possesses the only impression. Thus the fame 
acquired by Finiguerra as a skilful goldsmith was justly 
eclipsed by the glory of having been the inventor of the art of 
taking impressions of an engraving upon metal. 

Among the artists at the end of the fifteenth century who, 
after having been goldsmiths, became celebrated in painting or 
in sculpture, must be cited Andrea Verocchio, Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, and Francesco Francia. Verocchio, who obtained 
an equal reputation as a sculptor, and whose masterpiece, the 
equestrian statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni, still stands in the 
Piazza of St. John and St. Paul at Venice, had begun life as a 
goldsmith at Florence. Several cope buttons, a vase covered 
with animals and foliage, and a fine cup ornamented with a 
dance of children, had brought him into notice, whereupon the 
Company of Merchants ordered of him, for the altar of the 
Baptistery, two bas-reliefs of silver, which increased his reputa- 
tion. Called to Rome by Sixtus IV., to restore, in the Pontifical 
Chapel, the silver statuettes of the Apostles, which had been 
destroyed, he acquitted himself of his task successfully ; but his 
studies of the antique in the capital of the Christian world 
determined him to devote himself thenceforth exclusively to 
sculpture and painting. He had the glory of reckoning among 
his pupils Perugio and Leonardo da Vinci. 

Domenico Ghirlandajo was the son of Tommaso, a cele- 
brated goldsmith, who had received the name of Ghirlandajo 
from an ornament in the form of a garland which had been 
invented by him, and of which the young Florentine women 
were passionately fond. It was naturally intended that 
Domenico should follow the profession of his father. His 
works, which consist principally of silver lamps of great value, 
were destroyed, together with the chapel of the Anunziata, at 
Florence, which they decorated, during the siege of the city in 
1529. Domenico Ghirlandajo relinquished the goldsmith’s art 
to devote himself to painting, in which he became illustrious. 
What earned Francia so high a reputation was his skill in 
cutting dies for medals and for the coinage, then considered 
branches of the goldsmith’s art. To these pursuits Francia had 
expressly devoted himself, and until he had attained to man- 
hood had not even touched a pencil. It was therefore by a 
sort of miracle, for which there had hitherto been no precedent, 
that the labours of a few years sufficed to place him among the 
first masters of his time. 

To close the list of the celebrated goldsmiths of the end ot 
the fifteenth century and of the first year of the sixteenth, we 
must name Ambrogio Foppa, of Milan, surnamed Caradosso, 
and Michelagnolo di Viviano. 

Caradosso was a skilful goldsmith in every department of 
the art. He principally distinguished himself by his enamels 
upon relief, and by the medals he engraved under the pontifi- 
cates of Julius II]. and Leo X. He also excelled in making 
little medallions in gold, enriched with figures either in full or 
in high relief, that were worn in the caps or in the hair. Ac- 
cording to Cellini, he was still living under Clement VII. 

The taste for jewels enriched with little figures either de- 
tached or executed in high relief, and covered with enamels, 
was prominent in Italy in the fifteenth century. I may point 
out among the finest a pax preserved at Arezzo, in the treasury 
ofthe Madonna. This pax was given in 1464 by Pope Pius to 
the Siennese, his fellow citizens, who afterwards made a present 
of it to the people of Arezzo. 

Michelagnolo was one of the most esteemed goldsmiths of 
Florence, in the times of Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici. He 
was in much repute for the mounting of precious stones, and 
executed with equal perfection nielli, enamels, and works of 
chasing. Vasari cites, as works of great beauty, his decoration 
of the armour worn by Giuliano de Medici in a carrousel which 
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took place upon thé Piazza Santa Croce. The best proof of the 


of the self-acting air-pump ventilator, patented in 1882 and 


merit of Michelagnolo is the eulogium passed upon him by perfected in 1887, which, though much superior in design, make 
Benvenuto Cellini, of whom he was the earliest instructor. 
(To be continued.) 


The Proposed Extension of Space for Monuments in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Sir,—In reference to “St. Benedict's” letter in your issue 
of last week, as it does not appear that any plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Pearson, the architect to the Abbey, there 
will be no impropriety in adding yet another suggestion to 
those that have already appeared in the press. The weak 
point in Mr. Somers Clarke’s plan as exhibited at the Society 
of Antiquaries, is that, in order to reach his chapel to the east 
of the chapter-house, one would have to go out of the Abbey 
church and pass through some of the adjacent buildings. My 
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PETITES SLE: 


suggestion is to move the church door at Poets’ Corner eastwards 
so as to enter both the church and the proposed addition by 
one and the same door. This can be done by building a series 
of chapels between the flying buttresses of the chapter-house, 
including the one under which Poets’ Corner is now approached. 
The accompanying plan will explain the arrangement. There 
is no need to darken the windows of the chapter-house, for it 
is on a higher level than the church, and the roof of the 
chapels would slant up from the sills of the chapter-house 
windows—as the triforium roofs of some French cathedrals do 
—without affecting the light. This scheme would produce five 
“ chevet” chapels of larger area than those around the apse of 
our glorious Abbey, and, indeed, would form a sequel to them.— 
Your obedient servant, EDWARD J. TARVER, F.S.A. 
12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. : 
March 30, 1889. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 


qe directors of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilating 
; engineers, London and Glasgow, have resolved to pay an 
instalment on account of dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum, free of income tax, for the half-year ending 
March 31 last, which has been the most prosperous since the 
formation of the company. The directors attribute this success 
and their consequent ability to pay such a handsome dividend 
which has been declared at the same rate each ‘year, to their 
Constant study of the requirements of architects, and to the 
great and ever-increasing demand for the latest improved form 


and action, is now sold at 50 per cent. less than previous and 
inferior forms, constituting it not only the most efficient "and 
ornamental, but the cheapest ventilator in the market. The 
company have at present some very important ventilating con- 
tracts in hand and in prospect, the managing director, Mr. 
Robert Boyle, having just departed for the. United States, 
where the Pennsylvania Railroad Company propose to apply 
the system on their lines, the air-pump ventilator being already 
adopted in many important public buildings in America, one of 
the most recent being the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, one of the largest and finest picture galleries in the 
States. Mr. Boyle, after establishing agencies in Mexico, also 
in San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and other Western towns, 
proceeds to Canada to make an examination of the House of 
Parliament, Ottawa, for the purpose of preparing a scheme for 
the ventilation of that building. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Hertford —A public steam laundry has just been opened at 
Hertford, for the town and district, replete with every appliance 
and convenience for carrying on a very extensive business. It 
has been fitted by Messrs. Bradford & Co. with machinery for 
washing, drying, ironing, and mangling, and to all their most 
recent improvements. The revolutions of the hydro-extractor 
are about sixteen per second. The boiler is of 20 horse-power, 
with a chimney 56 feet in height. The electric-lighting is upon 
the incandescent system, worked by a vertical engine of 
4 horse-power. The work, with entrance lodge and stables, 
has been carried out by a local builder, Mr. H. Norris, from 
designs by Mr. Wm. White, F.S.A. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of Paintings in the Municipal Art Gallery, 
Leeds, is now open at the reduced rate of sixpence in the day- 
time and threepence in the evening. The Exhibition will not 
close until June. 


Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., has prepared plans for 
the chancel screens, choir screens, and choir stalls which are 
to be erected in Burton-on-Stather Church. 


A Meeting of the Society of Architects will be held on 
Tuesday evening, in St. James’s Hall, when the Registration 
Bill will be explained and the clauses discussed. 


Mr. G. C. Williamson, of Guildford, has been appointed 
hon. secretary to the Surrey Archzeological Society, and the 
chief offices of the Society are removed from Danes Inn to 
Guildford. 

Mr, J. Brennan, R.H.A., who has held the head-master- 
ship of the Cork Art School for many years, is to be transferred 
to the Metropolitan School, Dublin, as successor to Mr. Lyne. 


The Sheriff of Sussex has had erected a large building in 
the Market Square of Horsham, from the designs of Mr. C, H. 
Burstow, architect. 

The Fountain which is to be placed in the arched opening 
at the base of the Eiffel Tower is 14 yards in diameter and ~ 
11 yards high. At the top it will be ornamented with eleven 
figures of heroic size. Six of them form a central group; and 
five lower down represent Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia. M. Saint Vidal is the sculptor. 


Church Restoration in Cardiff has cost 50,900/. during the 
past five years. Out of that sum 10,000/. is to be devoted to 
St. John’s Church, in view of the approaching Church Congress. 

Mr. F. H. Lightbody read a paper on “Joists” at the 
meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering Association on 
Tuesday. The formula and tables usually given in handbooks 
applied directly, he said, only to certain limited conditions 
rarely met with in Scotland, and he submitted formule directly 
applicable in all cases, and giving results slightly different from 
Tredgold’s. 

A Memorial Window to the late Mr. Justice Lawson has 
just been placed in Rathmichael Church, County Dublin. It 
has been executed by Messrs. Hardman & Co. 


An Inquiry was held at Oldbury on Wednesday in conse- 
quence of an application made by the Local Board to borrow 
6,000/7, for the purchase of land and erection of public offices 
and a free library. Mr. Wood, the architect, explained his 
plans of the proposed buildings. 

The Bridge erected by Lord Burton over the river Trent 
at Burton was opened on Wednesday. It is 240 feet long, and 
was designed by Messrs. Thornevill and Warham, and cost over 


6,000/. For the ferry rights at the site a sum of 12,950/, had to 
be paid. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE sums which have to be expended on the Metropolis 
appear so large, the members of the London County Council 
may be excused if at first they hesitated about the erection 
of a new building for the meetings, and instead proposed 
to undergo inconvenience by using the Spring Gardens 
offices. ‘That building, we say advisedly, cannot be adapted 
to meet the new condition of affairs ; it will afford impedi- 
ments to administration, and the Council will have to pay 
in more ways than one for its use. It indicates a good 
feeling for the Council to consider its own convenience as 
of little importance ; but in this case there are other cir- 
cumstances which should not be forgotten. Something is 
due to the dignity of the Council, and, moreover, it may be 
well to have no suggestion of any relation between the new 
and the old governments of the Metropolis. After a short 
time it will be recognised that if the outlay for Metropolitan 
works is enormous, there is no unbearable taxation neces- 
sary to raise the money. _It will then be perceived that the 
cost of an adequate Council-house would add no more than 
an insignificant sum to the rates, and as London has paid 
so generously for engineering works, there cannot be much 
grumbling over one piece of architecture. Meanwhile, we 
hope that the site on the Embankment, which is most 
eligible for a Council-house, will be preserved. It has 
remained so long unlet that a year or two in addition cannot 
impoverish the City. 


THE subject proposed for the Prix de Rome competition 
in architecture has more novelty this year than is customary. 
On the south coast of France, between Marseilles and Nice, 
there is a ravine from which a torrent falls in cascades. 
Mineral waters also issue from the rocks. The project is 
the utilisation of the place as a site for a sort of compound 
bathing establishment, in which sea-water baths and mineral- 
water baths will be available. In addition will be the usual 
adjuncts of a Continental resort. There will be scope for 
designing power in the subject, but it is one which can 
readily be vulgarised, and probably it is meant as much as 
a test of restraint as of imagination, 


AN attempt was made on Tuesday in Dublin to obtain 
a footing for architecture in the Royal University of Ireland. 
It was proposed in Convocation by Dr. Rocue that a course 
of architecture should be necessary for candidates seeking 
a degree in civil engineering. But there was no support for 
the proposition, and it fell through. It is, however, most 
remarkable that outside of London there is ro college or 
University which has a professor of architecture. The art 
may be described like other arts in Edinburgh, Cambridge, or 
Oxford; but there is no certainty of a systematic treatment. 


Tue French publication Z’ Art is always as much of a 
record of important events in which art has a share as any 
illustrated newspaper. The International Exhibition offers 
one of those opportunities which the conductors do not fail to 
utilise. In the last number we have the first of a series of 
articles on the building, by M. CamILLE pe Roppaz, which 
is illustrated by several excellent sketches. The writer, 
while admitting that the colossal tweezers known: as the 
Eiffel Tower have no style, considers that the form is 
adapted to the material, and may lead to a style of 
architecture for iron. But the “ Rédaction,” with more 
judgment, declares in a note that, if there should ever be 
such a style, it must be entirely different from the tower, 
which has nothing artistic about it. So many people are 
led away by patriotism to overrate the ugly and useless 
structure, it is well to have one outspoken and authoritative 
declaration of its futility. Men, it has been said, are 
children of a larger growth ; and, just as children prize 
formless toys, so the modern Parisians seem fascinated by 
the commonplace framework which has less merit than 
M. E1rrev’s skeleton for the statue of Zzderty. A second 
series on the painters of the century, by M. Husriy, is 
also commenced. The first chapter recalls the Salon 
Exhibition of 1789, which was then held in the Salon 


Carré of the Louvre, and was opened on August 2 5. 
There were 453 works contributed by eighty-nine exhibitors, 
all of whom had to be associated with the Academy. Out- 
siders had to depend on dealers, some of whom had shops 
on the bridge of Notre Dame. The principal illustration 
in the new number is an etching, a genuine masterplece, by 
M. CHAUVEL, after a water-colour by the Baroness N. 
Roruscuitp. LZ’ Ar¢# still remains unrivalled among the 
French publications of its class. 


THE information published last week concerning the 
Surrey Archeological Society was not entirely correct. The 
new secretaries are Mr. Mit STEPHENSON, B.A., ES.A., 
3 Plowden Buildings, Temple ; and the Rev. T. S. CooPER, 
Chiddingfold. The removal of head-quarters is only con- 
ditional. 


WHEN the last annual report of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works was prepared the return of fees paid to the 
district surveyors had not been made up. The return has 
appeared this week. Prefixed is an abstract of the fees 
received from 1856 to the end of 1888, from which it 
appears that the almost incredible sum of 1,144,023/. has 
been expended. Since men began to build, so large an 
outlay was never before applied to secure compliance with 
official regulations, which are rarely indispensable for the 
safety or the amenity of the Metropolis. If Continental 
cities should happen to see the return it will give a good 
notion of the ease with which money can be disbursed 
in England, and foreigners must wonder why London 
has so little to show for the expenditure. Last year 
the fees amounted to 40,2437. It was, however, 
far from ‘being the most profitable year for the sur- 
veyors, since in 1881 the fees reached the figure of 
51,3832 The most fortunate district surveyor last year 
was Mr. A. MoseLry, of Fulham, whose fees came to 
1,4534 45. 6a, his office expenses being 1507, Mr. H. 
Parson’s fees were 1,352/, but his office expenses were 
2252, and 114/. was lost through bankruptcy or other cause. 
Mr. H. Gunpry, of Paddington, gained 1,186/., loss being 
22/, 11s. 6d., and expenses r70/, ros. Among other fortu- 
nate surveyors are Mr. H. Jarvis, 996/. 19s. od. ; Mr. T. E. 
KNIGHTLEY, 972/.; Mr. R. Pitumpr, g1sZ3; Mr. A. 
WILLIAMS, 913/. ; Mr. R. Kerr, 807/; Mr. J. JENNINGS, 
854/.; Mr. J. Turner, 8577; Mr. G, Lecc, 813/.; Mr. 
G. Lanpspown, 839/.; Mr. Batrersury, 8837,; Mr. 
Watson, 8437. Abstracting the returns in another way, it 
is found there are three districts paying over 1,000/, each, four 
under 1,o00/, seven under goo/, three under 800/, eight 
under 7oo/., fourteen under 600/., nine under s500/,, sixteen 
under 400/, three under 300/, six under 200/; and one 
district under roo/, When it is remembered that the duties 
of the office claim no more than a fraction of a district 
surveyor’s time, and that the office brings profit in other 
ways, as it is a guarantee of experience, we need not 
wonder that the old prejudice against a surveyorship is 
no longer general, and that every vacancy is well contested. 

An example of English ceramic art, which has interest 
apart from itS execution, has been added to Mr. FEtix 
JosrpPH’s collection in the Castle Museum at Nottingham. 
It is the vase and cover specially manufactured by Jostan 
WEDGwooD, and presented by the King and Queen to the 
Prince of Wars (GEorGE IV.) on his coming of age. 
An illustration of it forms the frontispiece of Miss MrTr- 
vARD’s ‘‘ Memorials of WrpGwoop,” and is thus de- 
scribed :—‘‘ Vase and cover in blue and white jasper on 
foot, supported by lion and unicorn, resting on sage-green 
earth with flowers, standing on plinth of white jasper 
bearing sage-green ornaments; medallion portraits of 
GEORGE, Prince of WaALEs, surrounded by wreath of 
flowers and surmounted by a crown and Prince of Wales’s. 
feathers. Upon the reverse is a medallion of Frora with 
cornucopia ; cover dome-shaped, surmounted by a figure 
of Lritannia in white, with trophy of arms: 15 inches high 
by 13 inches long.” It was purchased at the sale of 
Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S., for 300 guineas, by Mr. 
Epwarp JOsEPH, by whom it was presented to the present 
owner. GrorGE IV, has fallen greatly in public esteem, 
otherwise such a relic must have found a place in one of 
the National Museums, 


SIEMENS’S SCIENTIFIC WORKS," 


T was remarked by Dr. JoHNson that men are rarely 
| employed in a more innocent way than when making 
money. The thought might be extended for the benefit of 
scientists, since it would be well if they accepted the prin- 
ciple that their investigations are never more useful than 
when they are conducted with a view to a cash return. 
Otherwise men of science are as apt to wander as any 
thapsodist. The frailty which is so evident when they 
attempt to deal with questions of theology, politics, meta- 
physics or art, cannot be confined to those subjects, as 
everybody knows who has had the fortune to be acquainted 
with a scientist who attempts to go beyond his specialty. 
It then becomes manifest that the mental training which 
science is supposed to impart is exceedingly limited, and is 
not 2 whit more valuable than what is gained by the pursuit 
of any ordinary hobby. ; 

One of the characteristics of the late Sir WILLIAM 
SimmENS was his recognition of the connection which 
subsists between science and wealth. If knowledge brought 
power he expected the power to demonstrate its utility in 
other ways besides talk in a learned society. He was not 
satisfied with investigation for its own sake; results must 
follow from it, which should have a marketable value. So 
far did his way of looking at things extend that a discovery 
seemed to bring regret over the losses which occurred 
because it was not made known earlier, as well as gratifi- 
cation for its benefits in the present and the future. An 
instance of this spirit is seen in his description of the way 
Sir WitL1AM ARMSTRONG was able to utilise one of the 
SreMENS dynamo machines by the aid of a waterfall, and 
in that way have his house lighted by electricity. “ There 
was a brook,” said SrEMENS, “which had run to waste from 
time immemorial. How great that waste has been through 
the ages during which that brook flowed!” One of the 
secrets of his success was in fact due to the importance 
which he attached to economy, and many of his improve- 
ments are mainly directed to that end. 

The scientific writings of WILLIAM SIEMENS must 
necessarily differ from much classed under a similar title. 
Although all he wrote was read in public, yet knowledge 
was too valuable in his eyes to be made a subject for the 
diversion of an assembly. When once he was invited to 
address a meeting in Coventry, and the Mayor, after the 
manner of dignitaries of that class, considered it would be 
a good stroke of policy to obtain a discourse on the 
wonders of electricity, SremENS frankly declined. “TI 
think we should have done,” he said, ‘“‘ with the wonders of 
electricity. I do not like to hear about them. I prefer to 
hear of actual results ; of the amount of power necessary to 
produce certain effects. I like to hear students speak 
intelligently of the units of heat necessary to produce 
certain units of electricity, and so forth.” In these words 
he indicated his own writings. In every page we see that 
science is measurement, and causes are always shown to 
have a numerical relation to effects. For that reason it is 
difficult to convey any notion of the contents of the three 
volumes recently published. Every paper is so full of facts, 
and they are all so well united, that extracts must be unsatis- 
factory. As became a German, it is evident that he held 
GoETHE in as much admiration as was possible with a busy 
man who could not devote many hours to books, and it 
must be said that as regards science much that is said of 
GoETHE is applicable to SrzmeNs. He was Argus-eyed, 
encyclopzedic, versatile, happy in applying principles in new 
ways. He was strong in general ideas as well as in 
details, and spared no pains to obtain correctness. But, 
with qualities which seem to need applause, there was no 
trace of vanity in SreMENs ; the fourteen hundred pages are 
as free from it as any treatise on the Calculus. 

In our review of Mr. Pote’s “Life of Sir WILLIAM 
SIEMENS” we attempted to describe the kind of work 
which gained him reputation; but it may be well to give a 
summary of it from that book. Mr. PoLE says:— 

He took two great powers in nature, or, as he would have pre- 


ferred to say, two forms of natural energy, Heat and Electricity, and 
his life was chiefly and successfully devoted to directing them for the 


* The Scientific Works of Sir William Siemens, Kt., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Civil Engineer, Edited by E, F, Bamber, Three 
vols, London; John Murray, . 
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In regard to Heat, his labours 
referred to new modes of its application, which not only effected great 
economy, but gave vast increase of power—advantages which may be 
said to have almost revolutionised many manufacturing industries, 
And as an outcome of this he was enabled, by new metallurgical pro- 
cesses, to extend enormously the yse and the value of one of the most 


best use and benefit of mankind. 


important of constructive materials known to engineers. In regard to 
Electricity, he contributed materially to the inventions which gave it 
its wonderful modern development, and to the establishment of manu- 
factories on the largest and most complete scale, which brought the 
new power into extensive practical application for the benefit of the 
world, 

The arrangement of the volumes corresponds with the 
foregoing statement. In the first are Sir WILLIAM SIEMENS’S 
papers on Heat, and the application of heat in Metallurgy, 
together with his speeches on the subjects from time to 
time. This volume is of much interest to mechanical 
engineers and ironfounders. 

Electricity monopolises the greater part of the second 
volume. The latter part treats of water meters, measure- 
ments of depths, vessels to resist internal pressure, con- 
servation of solar energy, radiation and temperature, solar 
physics, &c. They date from 1849, when WILLIAM SIEMENS 
read a paper before the Society of Arts, to the closing years 
of the author’s life. The early papers have historic as well 
as scientific value, for we see that phenomena which are 
now familiar were then mentioned as being surprising, 
For instance, it is considered to be worth notice that in 
Berlin all the police and fire stations were connected in 
such a way that the director could spread an alarm of fire. 
Submarine telegraphs were also rare. A line between 
Dover and Calais was not attempted until 1850, and the 
first one failed. Next year, however, one of Messrs. 
NEWALL & Co.’s was more successful. 

The third volume is occupied mainly with addresses 
and lectures. Work of that kind is among the taxes which 
a man of SIEMENS’s eminence must expect to pay in Eng- 
land, and he submitted from duty. He was well qualified 
to appear on platforms and to preside at public meetings, 
for, in addition to the variety and precision of his know- 
ledge, he was ready-witted, good-humoured, and endowed 
with a sufficient volubility. 

There is one address which is not scientific. It was 
delivered at a leave-taking of GOTTFRIED KINKEL, and sug- 
gests SIEMENS’s tact in dealing with a subject that was not in 
his line. It also shows that with his countrymen, and when 
speaking in his native tongue, he was more. tenderly dis- 
posed than would appear from his English discourses. 
KINKEL was one of those great men who are fated to be 
wrecked when they meddle with politics. -A popular Pro- 
fessor in Bonn, he was elected to the Prussian Assembly of 
Deputies. He was too outspoken and unguarded amidst 
the revolutionary ferment to escape suspicion, and, as a 
dangerous tribune, he was arrested and confined in Spandau 
in 1848. He contrived to make his escape by the aid of 
his wife in a remarkable way, and came to London. The 
lectures he delivered on the theory and history of art and 
literature proved KINKEL to be a thinker as well as a 
scholar, and it is to be regretted that a chair was not pro- 
vided for him in one of the English universities. But at 
that time it was not supposed that either art or literature 
possessed a history that was worth a systematic study. 
Political history alone was endowed with the privilege. 

Although S1emens could not be taken as a representative 
of literature or art, he contrived to do honour to the occa- 
sion as a man of science. He referred to his investigations 
in physical astronomy, and applied his theories of the 
great stars to KinkeL. He did not profess to be a reader 
of poetry; but SremEns related how his sister once declared 
that the most acceptable Christmas gift that could be offered 
to her was the volume of KINKEL’s poems. Without 
appearing to be a revolutionist, SIEMENS spoke with admira- 
tion of the Professor’s career during 1848, and related how 
Madame KINKEL, after accomplishing her husband’s escape, 
brought him to England, which Sremens described as being 
the only land that, amidst the fluctuations of European 
politics, continued to remain unchanged as the haven where 
oppressed patriots could always find safety. KINKEL’s own 
troubles made him more compassionate, and it was told by 
S1EMENS how he devoted himself in London to the care of 
his poorer countrymen. He worked hard as a teacher, and 
was supposed to have reached advancement when he was 
made examiner under the Civil Service Commission. 
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SIEMENS’s address is a capital specimen, and becomes the 
more remarkable as it was entirely a new experiment, but 
evidently it was calculated to meet a certain end with as 
much care as if the author had been working out a problem 
in mechanics. 

The short address delivered before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers on the death of Professor RANKINE 
of Glasgow—a man who had much in common with 
SiEMENS—is in a different style, but, as will be seen by 
the following extract, it had the advantage of indicating the 
qualities of the deceased :— 

Although a man of science of the highest order, Rankine was 
professedly and essentially a mechanical engineer. His deep researches 
into the constitution of matter in the three aggregate conditions of 
solids, fluids, and gases, are of a strictly mechanical nature, involving 
as they do the mechanical laws according to which the particles are 
moved by heat, which is the greatest potential force in nature, 
essential alike to the constitution and to the outward motion of 
matter. The very numerous published investigations by Professor 
Rankine prove more than words can convey the breadth, energy, 
and profundity of his mind. His manuals on engineering science will 
ever be regarded as standard works, teeming with sound information 
for the student who is not deterred by the rather formidable array of 
mathematical expressions with which they are somewhat overcharged. 
As a consulting engineer, Rankine’s advice was sought on many 
important questions where exact appreciation of mechanical principles 
was involved. He leaves no great actual work executed by himself, 
because his mind was less remarkable for inventive faculty or practical 
resource than for power of working out the true balance between cause 
and effect when presented to him in the form of a problem, 


The address “On Fuel,” which was delivered to the 

Operative classes at the meeting of the British Association 
in Bradford, explains the new theory of heat, or, as it is 
called, the ‘“‘ dynamical theory.” One part of the address 
was occupied with an eulogy of the GALTon stove, and a 
condemnation of the builders who did not employ it. We 
must give Sir Witt1AM Sremens the credit that in his 
address there is no censure of architects. Unlike most 
speakers on sanitary subjects, he explains that the houses 
which are defective are speculative houses, constructed, as 
he says, after ‘a cheap design,” the authorship of which is 
not indicated. His remedy was to be found in the action 
of the tenants, who were advised to “absolutely refuse to 
put up with builders’ ways, or, what is still better, get 
builders who will put up houses in their way.” 
_ In 1869, WiLLiaM SIEMENS was appointed to preside 
in the section of mechanics at the meeting of the As- 
sociation. One of the first questions he introduced in 
his address was technical education. As a German he 
might be supposed to hold out imitation of Continental 
systems as the best course for adoption, but he strongly 
objected to that way of overcoming the difficulty. Ata 
time when the belief in the teaching power of foreign schools 
is not entirely exploded, the following remarks by WILLIAM 
SIEMENS are worth consideration :— ; 

The polytechnic schools of the Continent, not satisfied to impart 
to the technical student a good knowledge of mathematics and of 
natural sciences, pretend also to superadd the practical information 
necessary to constitute them engineers or manufacturers. This prac- 
tical information is conveyed to them by professors themselves lacking 
practical experience, and tends to engender in the students a dog- 
matical conceit, which is likely to stand in the way of originality in 
the adaptation of new means to new ends in their future career. On 
this account I should prefer to see a sound ‘‘ fundamental” education, 
comprising mathematics, dynamics, chemistry, geology, and physical 
science, with a sketch only of the technical arts, followed up by pro- 
fessional training such as can only be obtained in the workshop, the 
office, or the field. : 


_ It is well to remember that WiLLIAM SIEMENS’s objec- 
tions were directed against the polytechnic schools of 
France and Germany, and not against the universities, 
especially those of Germany, which were described by him 
a8 glorious institutions for the development of independent 
thought. The universities do not propose to dispense with 
the tools of the workshop or offer short cuts to dexterity, but 
they teach principles, and suggest their myriad applications, 
which in the long run is preferable for anyone who aspires 
to possess technical skill. The law of change is strongly 
exemplified in industries, although students and appren- 
tices who begin with processes are apt to think they are 
masters of what must be enduring. Hence, in one of his 
addresses we find WILLIAM SIEMENS giving an immense 
number of examples in order to prove “ the hopelessness of 
ooking upon any of the practical processes of the present 


day as permanent, to be acquired in youth, and to be the 
staple occupation of a lifetime.” His own career was an 
illustration of the advantages of trying to apply principles 
under new conditions, and he could not imagine the 
successful men of the future as differing from himself :— 
The practical man of former days will have to yield his place to 
the unbiassed worker who, with open mind, is prepared for every 
forward step as it arises. For this purpose it is necessary that he 
should possess, beyond the mere practical knowledge of his trade, a 
clear appreciation of the principles of action underlying each opera- 
tion, and such general acquaintance with the laws of chemistry and 
physical science as will make it easy for him to adapt himself to the 


new order of things, 

It will be evident from the extracts that while WILLIAM 
StemENs believed in the advantages of concentration, in 
having a complete knowledge of some one subject, he felt 
that use could be found for even fragments of knowledge 
about any subject. For example, he once said that in 
Greek he never went beyond the alphabet; but by means of 
so humble an acquaintance with the language he was able 
always to employ correctly Greek letters in a mathematical 
formula, and could puzzle out the meaning of some of the 
names which are given to scientific instruments. He envied 
the advantages possessed by the students of the Finsbury 
Institute in their well-equipped laboratories; but with all 
his admiration for the place WILLIAM SIEMENS was dis: 
satisfied because he could discern “no accommodation for 
teaching the most important items in every education—that 
is, art and literature.” Even specialists, he said, would do 
well to take a bird’s-eye view of their subject, and for that 
purpose they must be able to rise into higher regions, which 
is impossible if education is only one-sided. 

The three volumes denote the extent of his own 
acquirements not in mechanics, but in cheniistry and 
physics. ‘The information which is contained in his papers 
and speeches is of the most valuable kind, as is evident 
from the success of the author. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


Ne the last meeting of the Edinburgh Association, Dri 
Joseph Anderson, keeper of the Museum of Antiquities, 
read a paper entitled “Celtic Art Architecture in Scotland.” 
Art, like language, he said, is strongly affected by racial 
qualities, and in a well-defined racial area like the British Isles, 
if taken at an earlier period, we expect to find a strongly- 
marked style of art answering to the typical intellect of the 
race. The objects exhibiting the decorative arts of the early 
Celtic period, from two to three centuries before the Christian 
era, having been described, it was pointed out that in them we 
have evidence not only of the existence, but of the maturity 
and prevalence of a system of decorative art peculiar to the 
area of the British Isles in pre-Roman and pre-Christian times 
which subsequently exhibited different aspects in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, attaining in each of these areas a distinct 
individuality of character. This early art was applied to the 
decoration of many varieties of objects in bronze and brass, 
silver and gold, one of its special characteristics being the 
frequent use of enamels. The results of the engrafting upon 
this culture of the Celtic Paganism of the superior culture of 
Christianity, which introduced new forms and new applications 
of ornament, were next discussed. The most beautiful of all 
the art products of the Christian period of Celtic art were the 
illuminated manuscripts of the gospels, executed before 
the tenth century, in which there is no imitation of any 
foreign style. The distinction between the Celtic style 
of illumination and the characteristics of manuscripts 
of Roman and Byzantine origin was pointed out, and 
the scope for ornamentation in gold and silver, filigree work, 
and enamels presented by the peculiar custom of the 
Celtic Church of enshrining their manuscripts, bells, and 
croziers was indicated by examples. Other applications of 
Celtic art in the decoration of personal ornaments of the time 
in gold and silver, and in carved work in wood and bone, were 
described, to show that the art was not only ecclesiastical but 
popular. The latest form which it assumed was that of sculp- 
ture in stone, and in this phase the highest development had 
been reached before the twelfth century. After this, though the 
Celtic feeling was still exhibited, the art was no longer pure, and 
its decadence is seen in the foliageous ornamentation of the 
West Highland slabs of the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 
It lingered in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
decoration of targets, powder-horns, or dirk-handles, and of 
plaid brooches in brass and silver, in the decoration of the latter 
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of which niello survived long after it had ceased to be used by 
silversmiths generally. The survival of this niello work in the 
Highlands was a most curious fact, but not more extraordinary 
than the survival of art itself throughout the disintegration of 
the old Celtic institutions and the disordered conditions of 
political and social life that followed. As associated with 
Celtic art, the peculiar characteristics of the Celtic architecture 
both of the Pagan and the Christian periods were described, 
the first being exemplified in the typical structure of the brochs 
or dry-built round towers, and the second in the small early 
churches and ecclesiastical round towers. The conclusion was 
that a Celtic style of art existed, and that it might be possible 
from a study of its materials to give it a consistent and con- 
tinuous history in Scotland from a century or two before the 
Christian era to the era of the four Georges. 


THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 


HE controversy about the origin of the walls of Chester 
a: was revived recently, when papers on the rival theories 
were read at the meeting held in the Grosvenor Museum of 
that city. For the following report of the proceedings we are 
indebted to the Chester Chronicle :— 

Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, who on that occasion supported the 
anti-Roman theory, began by stating that he had called in 
question the opinion that the north wall was Roman in 1883, 
his objection being that the construction, composition, and 
surroundings of the wall were altogether different from any 
admittedly Roman work in Britain. The dissimilarity between 
the masonry of the Chester walls and that of any other Roman 
town wall in our island, mentioned by Wright and repeated by 
Mr. Brock, was fatal to the Roman zz scéw theory. Deva was 
not environed by an irregular town wall, as some would have it, 
but in the nature of things, by one built on a strictly Roman 
model. It was the headquarters and training depot of the 
2oth Legion. It was the Metz of the north-west provinces, and 
history had no mention of its walls having been assailed during 
the time it was held by the Romans. History was but repeat- 
ing itself in the fact that the Chester of to-day was once more 
the headquarters of the British forces of the north-western 
district. If the position he assigned to Deva was the correct 
one, the only conclusion to arrive at was that the present north 
wall did not in any degree approach the standard of the Devan 
camp or the walls as built by Julius Agricola. 

In his historical notes on the city walls Sir James Picton 
had shown that the Roman wall in all probability had been 
practically destroyed two or three times over by the British, 
Northumbrians, Danes, and the early Saxons, and after doing 
this Sir James proceeded to undo the force of his remarks by 
stating “that the supposed destruction of the walls is not 
warranted by anything recorded.” Sir James had cited 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who described Chester (A.D. 1147 to 
1220) as “surrounded by excellent walls, with many remains 
of its original grandeur—palaces, baths, towers, temples, &c., 
&c.” But unfortunately for this piece of evidence the reference 
of Giraldus was not to Chester, but to a place 200 miles away 
in South Wales, namely, Caerleon. It was evident that the 
Roman wall did not survive beyond 800 years ; then the Saxons 
built outside the Roman lines, and they were followed by the 
Normans, who were great builders in stone. In 300 years 
after the latter the walls became insecure, and the rebuilding 
of them was part of the policy which led to the erection of 
Flint, Rhuddlan, Conway, and Carnarvon Castles. The 
foundations now found along the north wall, and the wall 
itself, all belonged to this period. The Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman walls had all disappeared, and what survived belonged 
to the Edwardian age. This view was confirmed by the late 
J. H. Parker and by our oldest map of Chester, which showed 
undoubted Edwardian work. With Sir James Picton’s view 
as to the identity of the wall at the Northgate, and just east 
of the Bridgegate (z.2., the south wall), he agreed, but they were 
not Roman in either case. A variety of evidence showed that 
the south wall of the Roman castrum never extended beyond 
the line of Pepper Street and Blackfriars. 

Mr. Brock argued that the north wall, being built of Roman 
stones without mortar, was Roman in date from base to summit 
as.far as the dry masonry extended. This assertion was 
startling. Every abbey in England, the walls of which had 
been dismantled a few hundred years, had abundance of stones 
around its walls free from mortar. The finding of stones without 
mortar showed that the building had long remained in a ruined 
state exposed to the weather. The supposition that several 
colonnaded buildings elaborately constructed with friezes, cor- 
nices, and copings, were all put together without mortar, carried 
with it its own refutation. There was no evidence that the 
Romans constructed buildings in Chester without mortar ; on 
the other hand, there was considerable evidence, among the 
ae tareice of Roman remains about Chester, that mortar was 

: ere was the evidence of existing Roman walling in 


Chester built with mortar ; the profuse use of it in tesselated 
floors and foundations containing more mortar than stone ; the 
existence of patches on the inscribed stones ; and the proximity 
of limestone mountains to Chester—all this directly negatived 
Mr. Brock’s mortar theory. . 

Mr. Shrubsole next dealt with the following view propounded 
by Mr. Brock :—“ The construction adopted must have 
required forethought and correspondence with the workers at 
the quarry. The builder must have set out his rod, determin- 
ing the heights of the varying courses, for while the stones are 
of equal height to each course, they are not the same one 
course with the other. As set out so must they have been 
worked at the quarry. As worked,so must they have been 
delivered, sorted and built. The face stones bear incontestable 
evidence that they have been fashioned by Roman hands. 
The edito1ial secretary remarked as follows :—“ The stones on 
the north wall are laid in such regular courses that every 
architect or builder who has seen them is at once convinced 
that they must have been carefully dressed in the quarries to 
certain definite heights before being used for the wall. This 
would therefore show that those who placed them in their 
present position were those who originally had them dressed in 
the quarries. But everyone admits that these stones are un- 
doubtedly Roman, and bear the tool-marks of the Roman 
masons ; hence if those who originally dressed them in the 
quarries built them into the wall, as we now see them, then this 
portion of the Chester walls is undoubtedly Roman.” To this 
Mr. Shrubsole replied :—“ The plain stones from the Roman 
buildings were used to build the outside face of the north wall, 
while the moulded stones were disposed of as best they could 
be to make up the rest of the wall, a very common-sense pro- 
ceeding, I think it will be generally conceded. But then we 
are told that the courses are not all the same height. This is 
precisely what might be expected. It is too much to think the 
stone courses in the five houses would be all of the same height, 
for while solid in structure they evidently varied considerably 
in style. The height of the courses depended upon the size of 
the supply of stone to hand from the dilapidated buildings. 
There yet remains the architect of this work to be disposed of. 
Sir Henry Dryden told us the nature of the stones. Sir James 
Picton will tell us in what order they were laid. This is his 
account :—‘ The moulded and sculptured stones were thrown 
in promiscuously, without any order or attempt at bed- 
ding” The orderly arrangement made out at the onset, the 
planning, the measuring, the dressing, the sorting of the stones— 
not least, the controlling mind, the architect—all are reduced to 
very moderate dimensions when the _ interior of the wall is 
looked into by unprejudiced minds. The simple and probable 
story of the stones is, that they were brought from the ruined 
portion of the Roman city in the stirring and building times of 
the three Edwards.” With regard to the inclusion of many 
sepulchral monuments in the north wall, Mr. Shrubsole said 
the utilisation of Roman tombstones was not likely to have been 
the work of either Romans or Saxons. Another contention in 
favour of his view was that there was ample evidence that the. 
north wall was built of local sandstone, and that, in that case, 
the wall could not have been built by the Romans, as it must 
have perished long ere this. He also urged that even the 
presence of undoubted Roman stones in a wall was far from. 
being conclusive evidence of the age of the wall itself. 
Having cited the opinions of several well-known authorities 
antagonistic to the Roman theory, Mr. Shrubsole in con- 
clusion said :—We have now concluded our examination of 
the arguments recently brought forward concerning the 
north wall. We have had before us all that could be 
urged in favour of the walls being Roman, in the sense 
of the present stones having being laid in their present 
position by Roman hands. I leave others to judge whether 
that position can be said to have been proved or ren- 
dered probable. Let us recall some of the points which I 
think have been established. We started with the admission 
that the wall was unlike any other wall in England ; we 
have also seen that it is unlike any admittedly Roman 
work in England ; while it is very similar to some Medizeval 
work. We have also seen that. the inclusion on so large a 
scale of Roman tombstones is unparalleled by any work of the 
age alleged. No work of a like character can be found in the 
first four centuries of the Christian era, while from the 
Middle Ages’ down to the nineteenth century the reuse of 
Roman material has been going on. Further, a long stretch of 
wall, 20 feet high, with earth as a substitute for mortar, and held 
together by an earthen bank in the rear of 15 feet, can have no 
claim to be considered of Roman construction. In its com- 
position it is more nearly allied to the rubble walls of the 
cathedral. Then there is the stone itself, which beyond 
question is local, and very perishable. | | We have no walling 
in Chester that has existed 500 years without repairs. The 
recent repairs at the walls would fgo to show that it, too, had 
reached the extent of its endurance, some 500 years. We 
have brought forward evidence to show that Chester has 
had a Roman, Saxon, Norman, and Edwardian wall ; and that 
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what is now found sometimes above, and sometimes below 
the surface, is the base of the Edwardian wall. The wall, in 
fact, has not a single distinctive Roman feature, and no valid 
grounds have been brought forward for disturbing the view held 
by local antiquaries for so many generations, that no part of the 
Roman wall is to be seen above ground. 

The Roman origin was upheld by Mr. Matthew Jones. 
He stated that in December 1883, Mr. Shrubsole said “ that 
the present mural relic in Chester is worthy of Rome’s best 
days,” and held, in agreement with Mr. Thompson Watkin and 
“ the published opinions,” that the wall was built of Roman 
materials. Afterwards, however, this opinion was withdrawn, 
and Mr. Shrubsole next held that the wall was an original wall 
built in the seventeenth century. Latterly he had changed 
again, and pronounced the wall Edwardian. The cornice Mr. 
Shrubsole believed also to be original, and of the Jacobean 
period ; but Mr. Watkin suspected that the cornice came from 
an old Roman building, and fixed the date of its erection 
(simultaneously with the wall) as AD. 1708. Mr. Watkin, in 
opposition to Mr. Shrubsole’s first paper, supported “ published 
Opinions” by stating that the presence of the plinth and the 
absence of bonding tiles and mortar were not fatal to the theory 
of the wall being Roman ; and that if the wall had been of the 
Edwardian period strong mortar would have been used ; and 
that the features of the wall at the Kaleyards and at the Roodee 
were distinctly Roman. On January 16, 1888, Mr. Thompson 
Watkin said :—“ With an irregular face 19 feet high, with no 
mortar, that wal] in a comparatively short time, without the 
support of the embankment, would collapse. He thought any 
architect would say that.” Mr. Shrubsole, speaking the 
same evening, said:—‘*The Romans were wise builders ; 
and he would ask those present to use their common 
sense as to whether it was like their work, that having 
built the wall they afterwards backed it up with earth. It 
was so loosely constructed (being without mortar) that it 
otherwise could not have held together.” As against this view, 
however, there was, as direct evidence in support of “ published 
Opinions,” the fact that while the embankment had been 
removed the wall was not in a state of collapse, and its stability 
had not been endangered. In February 1884, Mr. Shrubsole 
held that the wall was too high for the fortified wall of a 
Roman camp. On the other hand, Dr. Bruce stated “ Hadrian’s 
wall in its integrity was in some parts of its course 18 feet 
high. The thickness varies. In some places it is 7 feet, 
in others 9} feet (in its foundation course).” The north wall 
nearly corresponded with these dimensions, being from 16 feet 
to 20 feet in height, and 9 feet in its foundation course. 

Turning next to the objection raised by his opponents that 
the stone would not last for the period suggested, Mr. Jones urged 


that ‘‘ published opinions” received support from the evidence of 


practical and scientific men. It was established that where, as 
in the present case, climatic influences had put an almost im- 
permeable coating on the surface of the stone, so long as the 
same atmospheric conditions existed, the durability of the stone 
was indefinitely prolonged and the stone became practically 
imperishable. Referring to what had been termed the eccle- 
siastical stone, the late Mr. Thompson Watkin wrote :—“ It bore 
no trace of Roman work; quite the reverse. The wall could 
not be older than the time the Medizeval tablet was executed, 
and this at once, if there were no further evidence, causes the 
argument for the Roman origin of the wall to collapse.” The 
Society of Antiquaries, after an examination of the stone, 
decided that the sculpture was undoubtedly Roman; and, 
applying Mr. Watkin’s method of logic, the wall where it was 
found must be Roman also. 

Having dealt with one or two other points of minor import- 
ance, Mr. Jones said in conclusion :—Up to now the minor 
points have only been named, but the following may be con- 
sidered one of the major in support of the “ published opinions,” 
It may be called the Water Tower Street evidence, and was 
first broached by the author in the year 1883, and endorsed 
later on in “Roman Cheshire.” During the progress of the 
work of repairing and widening the city walls abutting on the 
street, the author fell into a misconception and misdescription 
of the upper and lower walls (owing, it is presumed, to a lack 
of technical knowledge of wall construction). He held that the 
upper wall was the older of the two walls, and that the lower 
wall must have been built some centuries later, and to keep the 
upper wall from falling. The simplest investigation proves the 
fatal mistake the author made. The walls 272 sz¢u show it to be 
not only impracticable, but impossible for the lower wall to 
have been subsequently built to the upper wall. The con- 
tinuation of the lower wall with foundation-stones, plinth, and 
overlying courses (found some Io or more feet below and away 
from the foundation of upper wall) is totally independent, and 
had a separate and distinct earlier existence from the upper 
wall. This being admittedly so, and if the upper wall standing 
to-day be twelfth-century work as the author asserts, then the 
lower wall by his own reasoning must be 600 or 700 years 
earlier, and thus bringing its erection in close touch with the 
time of the Roman occupation of Chester. From the author’s 


own standpoint this is of vital importance, for he and his late 
colleague “once believed the walls to be Roman,” but un- 
fortunately the invention of this ingenious and paradoxical 
theory caused him to change his faith. It is now respectfully 
submitted that the author’s change of opinion having been 
shown to be founded on false premises, the inferences, deduc- 
tions, and conclusions based thereon are incorrect also, and 
thus afford one of the strongest proofs of support to the ‘* pub- 
lished opinions,” and to those who believe the age of part of the 
northern wall to be Roman. 

_ Mr. Alfred Rimmer said that he must correct Mr. Shrubsole 
in one matter. Old mortar, so far from being dissolved by 
atmospheric forces, was hardened, and he had often seen 
ancient buildings with the mortar standing out hard, and the 
stone itself eaten away. As for the age of the walls, it was 
useless to dream what the Picts and Scots and Danes did or 
should not have done. The latter would be a prolific theme, 
but it is better to discard all such barren speculations, and look 
at the facts as we can see them. The Roman remains recently 
brought to light were of perishable sandstone, and they must 
have been immured and undisturbed soon after they were 
chiselled. No other known theory could by possibility account 
for their condition. They belonged to the later period of the 
empire, like the baths of Caracalla or the architecture of 
Aurelian or Diocletian, and must have been put out of harm’s 
way at once. And how does this correspond with history? 
Britain was the most Roman of all Roman colonies, and the 
favourite resort of patrician families, yet it ultimately suffered 
more than any other province. Gaul, Spain, and Lombardy 
absorbed their conquerors, and kept their own laws and tradi- 
tions ; but the Saxons made a full end: they extirpated the 
conquered race, or drove them into mountain fastnesses, 
Chester lay a little out of their track, and was, in fact, 
the fortress of the despairing Britons, and the walls show 
hurried repair in a lull of the strife. He wondered 
if Mr, Shrubsole or Mr. Watkin really believed that 
the Roman remains lay knocking about for over 1,000 
years, and yet the perishable stone kept its sharp angles and 
mouldings, for if so they would believe anything anyone said of 
anything, and not only so, but the esthetic builders of more 
modern days selected Roman carvings only to fill up their 
walls, and despised Norman or Saxon or any other work at all. 
A coin that was found was declared by the lecturer to be an 
imitation, though he had not seen it. Mr. Rimmer examined 
it himself on Saturday, and found it to be a genuine Roman 
coin of Constantine, beautifully stamped. How could this be 
got over? Mr. E. W. Cox thought it a great pity that the local 
records had not been more thoroughly searched for evidence 
that might throw light on this question. With regard to the 
alleged Roman tool marks on the masonry, he said he did not 
attach much importance to that, because he had seen similar 
tool marks on stones bearing the dates of 1693, 1699, 1832, 
1835, 1837, and even so late as 1867. He thought it a pity that 
no photographs had been taken at the different periods of the 
excavations, so that they might have a true picture before them 
of the actual state of things. Photography would have enor- 
mously facilitated the elucidation of this question. Mr. Henry 
Taylor asked Mr. Shrubsole if he did not believe that the 
Roman cemetery was situated between the outline of the first 
camp and the north wall as it at present stands. Mr. Shrub- 
ee said not. The Roman cemeteries were chiefly at Hand- 
ridge. 


—— 


HOUSING THE LONDON COUNCIL, 


Ne the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
the County Chamber and Offices Committee reported 
that they had come to the conclusion that the present Council 
chamber at Spring Gardens could be enlarged sufficiently to 
accommodate the Council. The plan provided for a council 
chamber 50 feet by 53 feet, one end being semicircular, and of 
a total superficial area of 2,340 feet (the present board room is 
30 feet by 4o feet, and of a total superficial area of 1,200 feet, 
exclusive of the space occupied by the press and public gal- 
leries). The press and the public galleries would be much 
larger than in the present board room, the former being suffi- 
cient to accommodate 45 persons and the latter 120 persons 
(the present galleries only seat 17 and 35 persons respectively). 
The plan also provided for four committee rooms, which would 
be sufficient to meet the requirements of the Council. The 
lease of the main building, which it was proposed to add to, 
would expire on April 5, 1958, having thus about 69 years to 
run, The ground rent was 350/. per annum. The alterations, 
which it was thought would take about five months to carry out, 
could be effected at a cost of about 10,000/, The committee 
accordingly recommended :—“ That the plan submitted for the 
enlargement of the present board room and providing for two 
additional committee rooms be approved of.” Mr, Frank 
Debenham, Mr. Robert W. Edis, Mr. Ernest Collard, and Mr. 
Alfred J. Hollington, while agreeing with the committee that 
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the plans submitted by the architect and referred to in the 
report showed the best means of altering and converting the 
present premises in the terms of the reference, were of opinion 
that such alterations would be only sufficient for temporary 
purposes, and that the existing site and area occupied by the 
present Council buildings would not be found permanently and 
fully adequate for the work of the Council, and that proper 
municipal buildings on a much more important scale would be 
eventually required. ; h 

It was agreed to consider the report at the first meeting of 
the Council after Easter. 


TESSERZ. 


Magnitude in Architecture, 
G. MOORE. 

HE base of the great Pyramid of Gizeh is stated to be equal 

to the aréa of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and its height one- 

third mote than that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Now, let any 
one picture to himself the image of a bulk of solid stone of the 
above dimensions, and he will immediately experience to a cer- 
tain extent those feelings which we have endeavoured to describe 
as sublime. They may not be powerful because they are pro- 
duced by secondary causes ; by the imagination of the object, 
and not by the object itself. If, however, the eye is steadfastly 
fixed upon the extent of area named, and a figure is awakened 
in the mind of such a portion of space occupied by a body 
rising to the height we have stated, a degree of interest and 
excitement will be immediately called forth very different to 
that state of calmness and repose with which we view objects 
of common occurrence and of usual magnitude, and we 
intuitively feel that the reality of the image would increase these 
effects in a very considerable degree. Now, then, what are the 
causes of these strange and peculiar feelings? Are they pro- 
duced by the shape or outline of the figure? Certainly not, 
because we can conceive a pyramid of similar material, and of 
like form, but with a base only covering a few feet of ground, 
and no such results ensue. The object is an isolated one; it 
has no connecting or adjacent parts to give a character or 
qualities to the whole. It is a plain, simple, unbroken mass, 
without adjuncts of any kind, and yet we are affected in a 
remarkable degree, not only by the sight of it, but even by the 
image which a description of it will produce. It will, perhaps, 
be said that the figure is calculated to impress us with a notion 
of stability, which may have some share in the effect. .This, to 
a certain extent, is perhaps true ; the form is evidently one of 
great firmness, and adapted for preservation and endurance ; 
but if it does interfere with the emotions excited, its powers are 
but secondary, for in the image of the reduced pyramid to which 
we have just alluded, the same equality exists but its import- 
ance is not striking or definite. It would seem, then, after 
mature consideration, that we must ultimately refer to the 
unusual magnitude of the object for the effect, and this solution 
will be borne out by the analogies which we can trace under 
different views and circumstances. Let us, for instance, take a 
fence wall, 200 feet in length, and of the usual height of 10 or 
12 feet ; we have been in the habit of looking upon such erec- 
tions from our childhood, and we neither see nor feel anything 
extraordinary in their appearance. But suppose it to be raised 
to a height of 200 feet, it is most probable that, when we view 
this vast Increase of dimensions, our feelings will be suddenly 
and sensibly affected. The wall is considered to be without 
projections or ornaments of any kind ; an entire plain surface, 
producing no interest to the beholder, while remaining at a 
usual and moderate height, but becoming an object capable of 
exciting sublime emotions when extended far beyond those 
limits to which the mind has been long inured and accustomed. 


St. Andrea, Vercelli. 
SIR F, PALGRAVE. 


The English traveller who enters the church of St. Andrea, 
at Vercelli, will at once be surprised at beholding an edifice 
repeating the most familiar features of the style to which the 
name of Early English has been applied. The plan of St. 
Andrea is entirely English ; pronounced and decided cruciform 
transepts ; a straight-lined, rectangular choir ; lancet windows, 
supported by tall, detached pillars ; simple-foliaged capitals ; 
the plain groined roof. There is somewhat of a foreign accent, 
if we may use the expression, apparent if you closely examine 
the details ; yet, in spite of this foreign accent, you might 
almost suppose yourself at Salisbury. If the traveller inquires 
who was the founder of this magnificent structure, he will hear 
a name which often occurs in the pages of Matthew Paris, It is 
that of the Legate, Cardinal Wala, or Guala, who appears as an 
influential statesman in English affairs during the eventful 
ah of the last years of John and the accession of Henry IIL, 
dua seemed as if the crown of England might be trans- 
tinatt be a foreign dynasty. Guala Bicchiere, born of a dis- 

guished family, was raised to the purple by Innocent ITI, 


and despatched by him as legate to France in 1208. In 1215 
the cardinal was again sent to France, when Innocent used his 
influence to dissuade Philip the Fair from attempting the con- 
quest of England. For this purpose Guala crossed over with 
Louis, the better to oppose him. In England Guala strenu- 
ously supported John with all his influence, cursing the French 
prince and Stephen Langton with bell, book, and candle. On 
the death of King John, Guala took an active part in the great 
council of Gloucester, and mainly assisted in establishing the 
claims of Henry III. The gratitude of the new monarch 
bestowed upon Guala much preferment, and amongst other 
benefices the priory of St. Andrew, Chesterton, Cambridgeshire. 
The object of his mission being successfully accomplished by 
the cessation of hostilities, Guala returned to his native city, 
where, founding a collegiate church, he dedicated the new | 
structure to St. Andrew, doubtless with reference to his English 
benefice. Guala employed as his architect a French eccle- 
siastic, Thomas, who afterwards became the first abbot of the 
convent ; but the style is so truly English that it is impossible 
to doubt that the working drawings were brought from England. 
Upon this point the form of the choir is conclusive. Guala, 
mixed as he must have been with various classes of society in 
England, had evidently acquired strong English feelings. He 
makes many bequests in his will in sterlings, of which he pos- 
sessed so good store. Relics of English saints were bestowed 
by him upon his foundation ; and a most curious and important 
collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry, in the cathedral library of 
Vercelli, results, without doubt, from the collection which Guala 
had formed. After the death of Guala, the architects of Ver- 
celli fell back upon the Romanesque; they completed the 
facade in this style, and added Teutonic towers and an atrium 
copied from St. Ambrogio. 


Sixteenth-Century Glass Painting. 
C. WINSTON, 

The picture glass paintings of the first half, or more cor- 
rectly of the second quarter, of the sixteenth century are har- 
monious rather than deep in colouring, and they are highly 
finished—peculiarities which I could show to be connected 
with the nature of the glass employed in these works, which, 
without being as flimsy and pellucid as ordinary modern glass, 
is yet very inferior in depth and richness to that of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Still, these works will be found to 
comply with the conditions of the mosaic method, after making 
allowance for their different nature, equally with the works of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their composition is 
various, consisting sometimes, as in the pictures of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, only of a line of figures occupying a 
single plane, but more commonly of a group—of foreground 
figures, it is true, but which in parts recede from the eye, the 
figures not unfrequently occupying in plan the arc of a semi- 
circle, as in some of Raphael’s designs, and beyond the figures 
some distant object is usually represented, such as the sky or 
alandscape. ‘The picture, therefore, is designed on the prin- 
ciple of representing depth, and in the best examples is 
executed in such a manner as to produce the effect of depth. 
The means resorted to for this purpose are very simple. First 
may be noticed the choice of such subjects as are capable, 
without a violation of probability, of being represented in a 
somewhat severe, if not harsh manner: thus a landscape or a 
sea piece, a full idea of which cannot be conveyed without 
representing the graduated tints and soft outlines of nature, 
was never at this period selected as the principal subject 
of a glass painting. On the contrary, when a landscape 
background is adopted it is used merely as an accessory 
to set off and relieve a group of: foreground figures, in 
which all the interest of the composition centres. And, 
secondly, we may remark that all the objects in the 
picture are represented as if they were seen under the 
influence of broad sunshine—a mode of treatment the most 
favourable not only to a display of bright lights and sharp 
decided shadows, but to the general transparency of the picture, 
it being possible by this means to separate the various objects 
from each other, without having recourse to extensive masses of 
shadow or concentration of light, the use of which, however 
effective in the works of Rembrandt and other oil-painters, is 
wholly unsuited to the conditions of glass painting, on account 
of its very limited scale of transparent shade. The heaviness 
resulting from the adoption of the opposite principle, of concen- 
trating the light in the middle of the picture and keeping the 
rest in comparative obscurity, is shown in the upper subject of 
the west window of New College Chapel, Oxford, and in the 
west window of Magdalen College Chapel, and in a variety of 
modern works ; and the superiority of the sunshine principle 
becomes apparent on comparing these works with others in 
which it is adopted, as the windows of the North Chapel of 
Brussels Cathedral, those of St. Jacques Church, Liége, or the 
windows of Lichfield Cathedral. In the glass at Brussels and 
Lichfield we see that the figures are cut out from the back- 
ground, and the architecture from the sky or landscape, as much 
by the opposition of light and shade as by the local colours : 
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and thus the crispness and clearness of a sunshine effect is not 
only highly conducive to the brilliancy of the window, but is 
most favourable to the concealment of the leads, which form 
part of and are wholly lost in the sharply defined shadows with 
which the foreground objects are bounded, and even in the 
background are on a close view not unfrequently absorbed in the 
colouring, but at all events pass unobserved in the general 
crispness of the picture, when it is viewed from the proper 
distance. Of course I am not speaking of the broad modern 
lead, used in repairs of old glass, but of the ancient leads them- 
selves, which never until almost the beginning of the seventeenth 
century exceeded ,;-inch in width. In cinquecento glass paint- 
ings, therefore, the leadwork forms an integral part of the 
design, equally as in a twelfth or thirteenth-century picture. 
And these works also evince a thorough compliance with the 
mosaic system in preserving the translucent qualities of glass. 
A cinquecento glass picture, notwithstanding the power of its 
shadows and high finish, which entirely save it from the charge 
of weakness or poverty, is still a brilliant and diaphanous glass 
picture. 
Pointed Arch and Round Arch. 
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If we must necessarily consider the pointed arch as a 
refinement and improvement upon the round arch, then it 
would be a barbarism to go back to the latter. But I do not 
think we are at all bound to admit this. The pointed arch 
may in some positions be more appropriate ; but it is by no 
means beyond dispute the better form of the two in the 
abstract, either as regards beauty or strength. The variety 
which the pointed arch admits has been much insisted upon. 
But the variety of angles made by the points of the arches is, I 
think, the last thing to which we should attribute the beauty 
of a Gothic cathedral. And though in a recessed pointed 
doorway every order has a different form, still I think many 
will prefer the majestic sweep of the round arch of many 
orders (all of the same form), as it appears at Tewkesbury and 
Tutbury. It seems not very easy to prove that the pointed 
arch is invariably stronger than the round. Certainly, in 
engineering works, the number of pointed bears no proportion 
to the number of round arches. There are many beautiful 
Medizval bridges which present the latter form. That of 
Kirby Lonsdale for instance ; and on the Continent the fine 
Pont St. Esprit over the Rhone, and the ruined bridge at 
Avignon. To find out the strongest form of an arch must be 
an extremely difficult problem; for its conditions will vary 
according to the supposed action of the weight supported ; that 
is, whether we consider it as a solid mass, or as one acting like 
a fluid perpendicularly to the curve of the arch, or as a 
number of detached columns bearing vertically upon every 
point. I suppose the reai action is a combination of all three; 
and I cannot see how mathematical calculation can give any 
decided practical rule. Probably, in most cases, neither the 
pointed arch, nor the unbroken circular arch, is really the 
strongest, but something rather of the form of the parabola, or 
the catenary, which the curve most commonly used for tunnels 
appears to resemble. I can conceive the pointed arch to be 
the strongest only where there is a decided weight upon the 
vertex, such as a pinnacle ; and I should even doubt whether a 
gable required in the arch below more than a maximum 
of curvature, not amounting to a curvature greater than 
any that can be assigned, or in other words, a finite angle. 
But experience teaches us that there are few cases in which we 
may not use the round or the pointed arch at pleasure, either 
being amply sufficient for the purpose required. The construc- 
tion of several of our old market-houses (that of Ross as an 
example) shows that arcades of round arches supporting a con- 
siderable weight can be used with very little abutment. If, 
then, the pointed arch is not a more pleasing form in the 
abstract than the round arch, not more desirable as a general 
rule, on the ground of strength, there is no reason why its intro- 
duction, at whatever period, should drive the round arch out of 
the field, or render its adoption obsolete and barbarous. The 
pointed arch was necessary for the perfection of a particular 
style, namely, the Gothic ; but is it impossible that a perfect 
round-arched style should be developed, possessing quite as 
high architectural qualities, and equally capable of expressing 
the genius and character of a people? There seems to me to 
be greater room for the further development of a round-arched 
style than there is at present for that of a pointed style, for no 
round-arched style has been hitherto carried out with that 
purity, or to that perfection, which almost every remnant of it 
suggests as attainable. The Roman style admitted the trabeal 
element much too freely. The Basilican, though purer and not 
unimpressive, is somewhat meagre, and depends more on 
pictorial than architectural ornament. The Byzantine promises 
well, and would form an admirable groundwork. ‘The Pisan, 
with its multitude of small arcades, betrays a want of archi- 
tectural invention (I do not say a want of invention in carving 
and coloured decorations, but I wish to speak of architecture 
as much as possible independently of other arts). The 
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Lombard is grand but rude. The French and German 
Romanesque have much that is excellent, and in the twelfth 
century showed aconsiderable degree of refinement. The 
Norman, on either side of the Channel, is a noble and powerful 
style, but has so much of the Gothic element that its progress 
could only lead to the Gothic itself. A great deal already exists 
that might be available towards such a style, supposing it to be 
a desideratum ; and if we followed it up with energy, it is not 
impossible that some hitherto unknown element, necessary to 
give unity, individuality, and decided character, may yet be 
discovered. 


Macaulay on Engineering Theory and Practice. 
W. J. M. RANKINE., 


As a systematically avowed doctrine, there can be no 
doubt that the fallacy of a discrepancy between rational and 
practical mechanics came long since to an end; and that 
every well-informed and sane man, expressing a deliberate 
opinion upon the mutual relations of those two branches of 
science, would at once admit that they agree in their principles, 
and assist each other’s progress, and that such distinction as 
exists between them arises from the difference of the purposes 
to which the same body of principles is applied. If this 
doctrine had as strong an influence over the actions of men as 
it now has over their reasonings, it would have been unneces- 
sary for me to describe, so fully as I have done, the great 
scientific fallacy of the ancients. I might, in fact, have passed 
it over in silence, as dead and forgctten ; but, unfortunately, 
the prejudice as to the discrepancy of theory and practice, 
especially in mechanics, is the ghost of a defunct fallacy of the 
ancient Greeks and of the Medizval schoolmen. This preju- 
dice is not to be found at the present day in the form of a 
definite and avowed principle: it is to be traced only in its 
pernicious effects on the progress both of speculative science 
and of practice, and sometimes in a sort of tacit influence 
which it exerts on the forms of expression of writers who have 
assuredly no intention of perpetuating adelusion. To exemplify 
the kind of influence last referred to, I shall cite a passage 
from Macaulay. In treating of the Act of ‘Yoleration of 
William III, he compares, metaphorically, the science of 
politics to that of mechanics, and then proceeds as follows ee 
‘‘The mathematician can easily demonstrate that a certain 
power, applied by means of a certain lever, or of a certain 
system of pulleys, will suffice to raise a certain weight. But 
his demonstration proceeds on the supposition that the 
machinery is such as no load will bend or break. If the 
engineer who has to lift a great mass of real granite bythe 
instrumentality of real timber and real hemp, should absolutely 
rely on the propositions which he finds in treatises on 
dynamics, and should make no allowance for the imperfection 
of his materials, his whole apparatus of beams, wheels, and 
ropes would soon come down in ruin, and, with all his 
geometrical skill, he would be found a far inferior builder to 
those painted barbarians who, though they never heard of the 
parallelogram of forces, managed to pile up Stonehenge.” It 
is impossible to read this passage without feeling admiration 
for the force and clearness (and I may add, for the brilliancy 
and wit) of the language in which it is expressed ; and those 
very qualities of force and clearness, as well as the author’s 
eminence, render it one of the best examples that can be found 
to illustrate the lurking influence of the fallacy of a double set 
of mechanical laws, rational and practical. In fact, the mathe- 
matical theory of a machine—that is, the body of principles 
which enables the engineer to compute the arrangement and 
dimensions of the parts of a machine intended to perform 
given operations—is divided by mathematicians, for the sake of 
convenience of investigation, into two parts. The part first 
treated of, as being the more simple, relates to the motions and 
mutual actions of the solid pieces of a machine, and the forces 
exerted by and upon them, each continuous solid piece being 
treated as a whole, and of sensibly invariable figure. The 
second and more intricate part relates to the actions of the forces 
tending to break or to alter the figure of each such solid piece, 
and the dimensions and form to be given to it in order to 
enable it to resist these forces : this part of the theory depends, 
as much as the first part, on the general laws of mechanics ; 
and it is, as truly as the first part, a subject for the reasonings 
of the mathematician, and equally requisite for the complete- 
ness of the mathematical treatise which the engineer is sup- 
posed to consult. It is true that, should the engineer implicitly 
trust to a pretended mathematician, or an incomplete treatise, 
his apparatus would come down in ruin, as the historian has 
stated; it is true also that the same result would follow if the 
engineer were one who had not qualified himself, by experience 
and observation, to distinguish between good and bad materials 
and workmanship ; but the passage I have quoted conveys an 
idea different from these; for it proceeds on the erroneous 
supposition that the first part of the theory of a machine is the 
whole theory, and is at variance with something else which is 
independent of mathematics, and which constitutes, or is the 
foundation of, practical mechanics, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Amonc all the statues in Paris there is not one which 1s 
better known to strangers than the equestrian figure of 
Joan of Are, which stands in the Place des Pyramides. 
Since the question of woman’s rights was raised it has 
gained a new interest, and generally several coronals will be 
found on the pedestal. The desire for revenge has also 
converted cynics who used to sneer at the shepherd girl’s 
inad idolatry of a worthless king, and their objection 
to the statue now is that it is hardly great enough to sug- 
gest the enthusiasm which overcame Ta.zor’s forces. It is 
evident, however, that Joan is rising in popularity, and one 
proof is the number of reductions of the statue which can 
be seen in shops. All this interest has not been a blessing 
for M. Frémiet, the sculptor of the statue. The more 
Joan of Arc is exalted the stronger is the desire to havea 
figure that will put the Venus of Melos to shame, and be a 
type of the greatness of France. The discontent which 
arises from novel ideas rather than from any demerit of 
the existing work has, however, made M. FRemier suffer. 
Although he is a poor man, he resolved to model another 
equestrian figure, to have it cast in bronze at his own ex- 
pense, and to set it up in the Place des Pyramides. With 
that object he has made over a part of his small income for 
several years. The model has been sent to the Salon, and 
will have interest not only for its merit, but as proof that 
enthusiasm among artists has not expired in France. The 
new figure is more suggestive of physical power and the 
warrior spirit, but on that account it is likely to be con- 
sidered as not expressing the power of Joan, which was 
mental—a fascination that was supposed to be witchery. 
Any work by M. FrEmigr must command admiration, but 
it would take him a long time to produce a statue which will 
not give rise to some objections. 


CueEapP technical literature is now available for the hum- 
blest students. Three examples are before us. One is a 
treatise on Applied Mechanics, by Mr. D. A. Low, pub- 
lished by Messrs. BLAcKIE & Co., which is a model in its 
way. Building construction is not neglected. There are 
many test examples at the end of each chapter, and a series 
of Science and Art examination papers in addition. The 
book is got up in the style which is constant with the pub- 
lishers, who evidently take a pride in good printing, and is 
therefore superior to many manuals published at five times 
the price, which is only 2s. Mr. RawLx, who for several 
years was the most successful of the provincial art masters, 
has prepared the fifteenth edition of his shilling book on 
Geometry, which is a text-book in the schools of the Science 
and Art Department. It is admirably arranged, although the 
pages have to be closely packed, and the proof of its merits 
is seen in the sale of one hundred and forty thousand copies 
already. Messrs. SimpKIN & MarsuHALt are the publishers. 
More remarkable as an example of cheapness is “ The 
Beginner’s Guide to Photography,” published at sixpence 
by Messrs. PERKEN, Son & Rayment. In it the plan has 
been adopted of having more than one writer, and in that 
way much special information is insured. It will be found 
a helpful aid to beginners, and, indeed, some of the hints 
will be held to be novel by many who have had practice 
with the camera. 


THE first stone of the new Palace of Justice, Rome, was 
laid on March 14 with considerable ceremony. The build- 
ing is situate in the Prati di Castello, fronting upon the 
Tiber, opposite King Humbert Bridge. The architect is 
Signor GUGLIELMO CALDERINI, of Perugia, who gained the 
commission by competition. One of the unsuccessful designs 
by Signor BasiLx, of Palermo, is about to be carried out at 
Rio Janeiro, and will probably be finished before the Italian 
buildings. The new palace is about 590 feet wide, and with 
a frontage of about 495 feet, and is about 142 feet high in 
the highest part, and covers a superficial area of about 
105,000 feet. In front are three colossal groups with a 
chariot and horses, two groups with lions, &c., forty statues, 
four fountains, and 160 masks. The architect was formerly 
professor of fine arts at Perugia, and is at the present time 
professor of architecture in the University of Pisa. He is 
about forty years of age, is an indefatigable worker, and has 
been engaged in a large number of competitions. 


THE late MATTHEW H. BLoxuam, of Rugby, rendered 
a service to architecture by his excellent books, and many 
architects may be glad to co-operate in the efforts which 
are being made to raise a memorial to him. A meeting to 
make arrangements will be held in Rugby School on 
May 11, at 4 P.M. and all communications can be 
addressed to Mr. G. M. SEABROKE, F.R.A.S., the secre- 
tary. Mr. BLoxuam bequeathed his valuable library and 
archzological collection to the school, where at one time he 
was a pupil. 


Ir is announced by the committee having charge of the 
scheme for a public library at Aberdeen that a site for the 
building has been found on the north side of Rosemount 
Viaduct, opposite the end of Union Terrace—at once 
accessible by leading thoroughfares in all directions, and 
conspicuous from Union Street. On this site a suitable, 
though plain, building could be erected at an estimated cost 
of 8,o00/, capable of accommodating at least 150,000 
volumes (75,000 in each of the lending and reference de- 
partments), and of providing a large public reading-room 
with the necessary subsidiary rooms. ‘There is also room 
for extension on the site, should that be found expedient at 
any future time. As the amount derived from an assess- 
ment of the library rate would be insufficient, subscriptions 
are sought, and already many have been promised. We hope 
care will be taken to secure a good design, for the authorities 
do not appear to care much for architecture. 


A FEW years ago Cardiff was considered to have a 
thought for little except making money, and stories were 
told throughout the country of the sordidness of the 
inhabitants. When Horace Jongs’s court-house was built 
there was hardly a well-built house in the town, and it might 
be said that the people were shamed into building by the 
efforts of the Marquis of Bure and WiLiiAmM Burcgs, If 
any Rip vAN WINKLE of thirty years ago could again visit 
the town, probably he would be more surprised at discover- 
ing that Cardiff possessed an Art Society and Sketching 
Club than at any of the numerous alteratioris of the streets. 
To his mind it would appear incredible to find there were 
artists or patrons among the descendants of his friends. 
Everyone who knows anything of Cardiff would not expect 
much from the first report of the Society, but it is both 
satisfactory and encouraging. It records the holding of an 
Exhibition to which the members contributed 290 works, 
and which was visited by 6,000 people. Still more remarkable 
is the purchase of twelve per cent. of the works which were 
offered for sale. Several lectures were delivered on artistic, 
literary, and archeeological subjects. A life class has been 
opened as well as sketching classes, and among the good 
works of the Society, is aiding in the support of-an art 
student in Greece. The working expenses for the year 
have not amounted to more than 60/, With so prosperous 
a beginning, Cardiff ought in time to possess a body of 
artists that would do credit to South Wales. 


THe Dean of York has completed a work on “The 
Heraldry of York Minster,” which, by the illustrations of the 
shields in the stained-glass windows: and carved on stone, 
will afford a key to the history of the builders and benefac- 
tors of tne minster. There will be about one hundred 
illustrations in the text, besides ten plates in colour of the 
stained-glass. The latter will be reproductions of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. James KNowLes, of York. The 
remaining illustrations will be drawn by Mr, J. A, 
SYMINGTON. , 


FRENCH artists have reason to imagine that more in- 
terest is taken in them in America than in France, and it 
is not restricted to the purchasing of their works at ten 
times French prices. ‘Take one instance. It is proposed 
to erect a monument to BARyYE, the great sculptor, whose 
best patrons were the producers of bronzes. The Municipal 
Council of Paris contributes 2,000 francs, BARYE being a 
native of the city, while the Departmental Council promises 
one-half that sum. But M. WALTERs, a Baltimore admirer, 
put down his name for 5,000 francs, and before the list has 
closed some of his countrymen may give larger sums. The 
committee for the monument have acted wisely in now pro- 
posing that America is to be joined with Paris as a gathering 
ground for subscriptions. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FOREST CABARET. 


ley illustration, from a painting by Mr. D. Ripcway 

KNIGHT, forms a companion to one published last 
week, and both exemplify the artist’s delight in landscape, 
which is the more remarkable in being found in a figure- 
painter. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 85._RAVENSHURST, GRAFFHAM, SUSSEX, [HALSEY RICARDO.] 


TOTTENHAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 


HIS building has recently been erected for Mr. Joun 
W. SHarpPs, M.C.P., in Dacres Road, Tottenham, 
to meet the demand for increased accommodation for 
school purposes. The building is practically fireproof, the 
floors being in iron and concrete, with wood-block topping. 
The front is executed in picked stocks, with red brick and 
white stone dressings. The roofs are laid in Broseley tiles, 
Adjoining the school a spacious playground has been laid 
out. The sanitary arrangements have received careful 
attention. The work has been carried out in a very sub- 
stantial manner by the contractor, Mr. H. Rorrey, of 
Putney, under the direction of the architect, Mr. Joun E. 
STILL, of 50 Finsbury Square, E.C., and Clapton, at a cost 
of 500/. 


VILLAS AT HARROW. 


HESE villas each contain two reception-rooms and a 
study, four bedrooms, a bathroom, and the usual 
offices. The fronts would be in red brick, with white stone 
dressings, the upper portion having red brick projecting 
quoins, strings, and labels, the panels being filled in with 
pebble dashing. The roofs would be in tiles. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Joun E. Strut, of 50 Finsbury Square, E.C., 
and Clapton. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ad a meeting of the Birmingham Asscciation, at which 
about eighty members and friends were present, held 
on Tuesday evening last at the Grand Hotel, a paper, entitled 
“A Building Squire of the time of Elizabeth,” was read by 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A. Sir Thomas Tresham, the 
squire of whom Mr. Gotch spoke, was one of a notable 
Northamptonshire family, whose ancestors had, by good 
management, good marriages, and good favour at the time 
of the dissolution of the monasteries, acquired considerable 
position and estate in that pleasant county, and he began his 
career as a building squire by erecting the Market House at 
Rothwell, for the use of his neighbours there, and to immortalise 
his many friends in the county. This building was begun 
subsequently to 1575, and was unfinished when, in 1580, Sir 
Thomas was committed to prison for recusancy. Unfortunately 
one of the unfinished parts was the Latin inscription, which 
stops short in the middle of the date. To attain the latter of 
the two above-named objects for this building, the coats-of- 
arms of ninety of the leading families of the neighbourhood 
were carved in the cornice, and it is a curious fact that when a 
local committee decided to complete, in memory of the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, the work begun in Elizabeth’s 
reign, only six of the families thus immortalised were found 
to have now any connection with the county other than 
the coats-of-arms on Rothwell Market House. After some 
ten years spent in prison, Sir Thomas, in the years 1593-95, 
again became busy in building, enlarging his home at Rushton, 
and at the same time building there the curious triangular 
lodge by which he endeavoured to set forth the doctrine of the 
Trinity, devoting extraordinary Jabour to making every measure- 
ment comprise the number three and every minute detail 
triune. Probably about the same date he began Lyveden New 
Building, a cruciform building in which, with the same religious 
mysticism, he showed the Passion of Christ, but in 1596 his 
work was again stopped by his imprisonment for a year, fol- 
lowed by two years of liberty and another of imprisonment, 
until, in 1603, he was once more free, and seems to have re- 
tained his freedom till his death, in 1605. It is little wonder 
that the buildings of a man so often in prison did not progress, 
and have been in ruins ever since they were begun. Mr. 
Gotch entered into details of the buildings, which were illus- 


trated by numerous lantern views and drawings, and gave many 
interesting particulars of the squire’s life, showing him to have 
been a lover of the art of architecture, who used it at first for 
the benefit of his neighbours and to gratify his sense of family 
importance, and afterwards to express the two ideas—the 
Trinity and the Passion of Christ—which seems to have pos- 
sessed his soul. At the close of the paper a vote of thanks was, 
on the motion of Mr. T. Naden, president, seconded by Mr. W. 
Doubleday, vice-president, accorded to Mr. Gotch for his 
valuable paper. 


THE HERKOMER ART SCHOOL. 


N their second annual report the Council of the Herkomer 
Art School say they are pleased to be able to record the 
continued success of the school and its work, both with the 
general public and those who are more nearly connected with 
its aims and purposes. 

The efforts made to place the institution, by its incorpora- 
tion, on a basis which would command the confidence of the 
public in a more marked degree than that which it had 
hitherto enjoyed, have produced results with which the members 
have every reason to be gratified. The largely increased 
interest which has been taken in the work of the school by 
those associated with art, and by the general public, has been 
evidenced in many ways, but particularly in the number of 
students who have made application for admission. This 
affords means for congratulation. The Council feel, however, 
that some explanation is due to those applicants who have not 
been successful in obtaining admission. The school is in- 
tended for advanced students, z.e, only such as can makea 
satisfactory drawing of the head from life, and as the accom- 
modation is limited, it is necessary that only those applicants 
who can submit the requisite standard of work should be 
accepted. This rule must be rigidly applied in the interest of 
the school and the students now studying there, as also to the 
applicants who do not reach the required standard. It will 
readily be understood that if beginners were accepted they 
would without doubt feel disconsolate at their work not being 
so advanced as the other students, and, moreover, would not 
profit by the teaching owing to their previous training not being 
sufficiently complete. 

In all cases where promising students have been rejected 
encouragement is given to them to persevere with their studies 
in a more elementary school, and opportunities afforded them 
to send in fresh examples of work at a future date. 

One other important fact which, in the opinion of the 
Council, shows evidence of the success of the institution is the 
number of students who, having passed through the school 
course, still remain in Bushey, having started studios of their 
own, with the view of continuing their work under the super- 
vision of the President. This tribute by those who have 
benefited by the teaching of the school, and who are anxious to 
remain under its influence, is very satisfactory to those who 
were instrumental in the foundation of the institution, and 
whose aim was to see acolony of young and spirited artists 
formed in Bushey. The influence of these older students upon 
those who are still enjoying the school training is very 
beneficial, the advice and experience which they as members of 
the school are able to impart to their younger colleagues being 
of great assistance in the system of teaching. There are now 
nearly twenty such students established in Bushey, and this 
result has been in a great measure obtained through the fore- 
thought of the President, who has at considerable cost pro- 
vided a number of excellent studios in close connection with 
the school premises. 

With regard to the financial position of the school, the 
Council hope that this will steadily improve and that the school 
will eventually prove self-supporting. In founding and carry- 
ing on an institution of this kind, considerable expense is 
incurred in formulating a proper system of teaching and 
management, and the Council have had to gain their experi- 
ence as the governing bodies of other institutions have had to 
do. When the school was incorporated it was found that to 
carry out the scheme which was considered necessary to make 
the alteration of lasting benefit, considerable expense would 
have to be incurred ; the cost of incorporation, law charges in 
connection with the transfer of the school, purchase of furniture 
and other preliminary expenses amounted to a considerable 
sum, and were of a character which it was necessary to incur, 
but the Council feel satisfied that every regard was had to the 
restricted income of the school, and that all unnecessary 
expense was saved. These preliminary expenses were dealt 
with in the last published statement of accounts, and left the 
school with liabilities to the amount of 1912, 5s. 4d. to commence 
the year with. 

The Council have not reduced this liability, bit have 
on the other hand, for the purpose of organising the 
complete scheme which they considered necessary for 
the well-being of the school, had to incur further tabili- 
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ties, which leaves the school nearly 5oo/. deficient. The 
actual loss on the year’s working has been about 303/,, 
but very much of this loss is due to the exceptional 
expenditure which has been incurred, and which will not appear 
another year. The major portion of this exceptional expendi- 
ture relates to the founding of the two free scholarships which 
were announced as having been filled up in the last report. 
The two cottages which are included in the school property re- 
quired to be furnished for the use of the scholars, and altera- 
tions and repairs were necessary to adapt the premises. About 
170/. was spent in additional furniture for the two cottages and 
the common rooms used by the students as reading and sitting- 
rooms, and about 70/. was further incurred in necessary repairs 
and decoration. These items account fora large amount of 
the deficit. The Council feel, however, that if the number of 
students during the first and second terms of the last session 
had not somewhat fallen off, the entire cost of management 
would have been defrayed. They have, however, every hope 
for the future, as the school is making such rapid progress this 
session, the number of students entered for the present term 
being the largest since the opening and within two or three of 
the maximum. 

It is with great regret that the Council have to deplore the 
death of one of the members who was chiefly associated with 
the school at its foundation, viz. Mr. Lorenz Herkomer, the 
respected father of the President. Although little known to 
the later members and students (ill-health having prevented 
him taking active interest in the school) he will be well 
remembered by the earlier students as one who was not only 
interested in the success of what was at that time an experi- 
ment, but was also interested in the work and everyday life of 
the students gathered to the school. 

The scholarships founded in October, 1887, have become 
vacant during the year by influx of time, and Miss Maud 
Otway Barnard, of Bristol, and Mr. Joseph Syddall, of Old 
Whittington, Derbyshire, have been appointed to the “ Lulu ” 
and ‘“*Herkomer” scholarships respectively for the current 
session. 

In concluding, the Council desire to express their thanks to 
the governing bodies of the several art societies and the 
owners of private galleries for allowing the students of the 
school free admission to their exhibitions. They also desire to 
thank the editors of the London and provincial papers for the 
flattering and encouraging notices which have appeared in the 
press during the year. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN IRELAND. 


A MEETING of the Royal Historical and Archzological 

Association of Ireland was held in Kilkenny on Monday. 
After preliminary business a discussion took place concerning 
the museum. The president, Lord James Butler, informed the 
meeting that the matter was still in the hands of the committee, 
and that although the headquarters of the Association were 
now in Dublin the committee had not seen its way to remove 
the museum. A report would be made by the committee pro- 
bably at next meeting, 

Several reports were read from the hon. provincial and 
local secretaries, including a letter from Mr. Harris, Mitchels- 
town, who drew attention to the decayed and dangerous con- 
dition of the fine old ruin of the Dominican Abbey at 
Kilmallock, co. Limerick. The hon. provincial secretary, 
North Munster, also reported that it would fill pages to 
picture the neglected condition of the ruins at Kilmallock. 
The communications were referred to the committee; and it 
was resolved to solicit subscriptions locally to do what is 
necessary to preserve the ruin, and that the Association con- 
tribute the sum of 5/. towards that object, provided a sufficient 
sum be raised to do the requisite work. The offer of Mr. 
Arthur Hill, architect, to superintend the work was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Rev. T. J. Ffrench read a paper on ‘“ Adamstown 
Castle and the Devereux Monument,” and exhibited a full-size 
drawing of the coat-of-arms and inscription. The slab has 
been removed from the castle, and is built into the wall of an 
adjoining residence. 

The Hon. Secretary read a paper, contributed by Miss 
Hickson, on “ Notes on Kerry Topography,” with a description 
of Kilelton old church dating back to the sixth century. It was 
resolved to procure measured drawings of this interesting ruin, 
and the ancient crosses and structures adjoining, for the purpose 
of illustrating Miss Hickson’s paper in the Journal. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman contributed an interesting paper in 
continuation of a former one by him on “Lisnacroghera 
Crannog, co, Antrim,” and exhibited drawings of some uniaue 
specimens of weapons, bronze sheaths, bracelets, rings, fibulz, 
&c., found therein, all highly ornamented in the best style of 
Celtic art. These valuable finds are now in the possession of 


Rey. Canon Grainger, D.D., and are the finest : 
their kind yet found in Western Europe, dpa Ps 


Mr. Seaton F. Milligan sent notes on manuscripts found at 
Woodburn, near Carrickfergus, and Rev. Canon Moore con- 
tributed notes on a manuscript in Trinity College, Dublin, of 
the visitation of Dr. Dives Downes, the Bishop of Cork and 
Ross, in the years 1699-1700. The foregoing papers were 
referred to the committee for publication. 

It was mentioned that the next meeting would be held in 
Dublin. As regards the provincial. meetings for 1890, it is 
proposed to hold the July meeting in Athlone, with excursions 
to Clonmacnoise and Lough Ree, and it was stated to be the 
intention of the committee to accede to this application. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that, as yet, no application had 
been received from Ulster or Munster for meetings in 1890, and 
as each province was entitled to claim one of the quarterly 
meetings, an early intimation from the provinces was neces- 
sary. He further said that it was contemplated to have a 
winter session in Dublin of four monthly meetings during the 
winter months, the programme for which would be matured 
sufficiently to lay before next general meeting for approval. 

It was resolved that the Association enter into friendly rela- 
tions for the exchange of publications with the Society for the 
Preservation of the Memorials of the Dead of Great Britain 
and Ireland, having its headquarters at Norwich. 

The President said the work of the Norwich association was 
closely allied to the work of their own, it being one of the 
primary objects of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, and 
now of the Royal Historical and Archzological Association of 
Ireland, to do all in their power to illustrate and preserve the 
memorials of the dead in this country, and they had already 
spent upwards of 300/. in years gone by at Jerpoint, Clon- 
macnoise, and other places. He referred with pride and plea- 
sure to the testimony of their zeal in this direction, as shown 
by the richly-illustrated volumes of the Association published 
since 1849. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


A feos restorations at Edinburgh Castle, with which the name 

of the late Mr. W. Nelson, publisher, is associated, have 
been proceeding very quietly during the winter months. Good 
progress has, however, been made with the restoration of the 
Parliament Hall, which, though still in the hands of the work- 
men, is now so far free from the floors which formerly divided 
it as an hospital as to enable one to form some idea of the 
general proportions and effect of the hall. The hall has been 
roofed in and slated, its castle-like parapet and gargoyles 
repaired, and outwardly a marked improvement has been made 
upon its aspect. In the slating special care has been taken to 
obtain the grey slates from Forfarshire, which seems to have 
been the source of supply at the Castle in earlier years. The 
open oak roof of the interior is likewise all but finished—its 
massive brackets resting on the old carved stone corbels which 
were laid bare when the walls were stripped. The five new. 
windows, facing southwards, with ashlar-lined jambs, are 
finished ; and at the east end a massive hooded fireplace is 
being constructed. The walls of the hall being very rough are 
to be plastered, and this and the laying of the flooring appear to 
be the chief portions of the work yet remaining to be accom- 
plished. At the west end a new moulded door has been opened 
out, and at the angle where the old Parliament Hall joins up 
with the building on the west side of the square, a doorway, 
with steps and stone balustrade, is at present in course of con- 
struction. A good deal of detail yet remains to be dealt with, 
but the work should certainly be finished this summer, unless 
any other delay occurs. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


awe two propositions of Captain Probyn and Mr. A. Harris, 

viz , “ That it be referred to the Improvements Committee 
to consider and report on the best method of increasing the 
accommodation for vehicular traffic in the Strand, having 
regard at the same time to the desirability of preserving the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand, if practicable ;” and “ That the 
present condition of the Strand in the vicinity of Holywell 
Street, and of the district to the north thereof, requires the 
immediate attention of the Council, and that it be referred to 
the Improvements Committee and the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee to report thereon,” were brought before the 
London Council on Tuesday, and referred to the Improvements 
and Housing of the Working Classes Committees. 

The following letter on the subject from Mr. F. G. Jackson, 
architect, has appeared :— 

Notice has been given on the agenda papers of the London 
County Council of the discussion of a scheme for widening the 
Strand if possible without removing the church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand. 

This “if possible” may encourage those who have some 
respect for English art and English artists to hope that the 
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strong protests aroused by the threatened destruction of one 
of the greatest ornaments of London have not been altogether 
in vain, 

Many, no doubt, there are among those who want the 
Strand widened who think it mere silly sentimentalism to 
trouble one’s head about its architecture ; their only care is to 
blunder on in a straight line from Charing Cross to Fleet 
Street, knocking down everything that comes in their way. 
Others there certainly were, perhaps still are, who once wanted 
to pull down St. Clement Danes Church, in order that Mr. 
Street might rebuild it elsewhere in the Gothic style, and who 
would be glad to serve St. Mary’s in the same way, so that 
London might have one Classic church the less. To the one 
party St. Mary’s Church is a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness, and it is no use arguing with either of them. But 
to reasonable men it may be useful to point out how easily 
the Strand may be widened without touching the church, and 
also how useful the church would be just where it is if the 
Strand were widened. Let the same thing be done here which 
was done at St. Clement Danes, at the suggestion, if I am not 
mistaken, of Sir Christopher Wren—let there be a space 
cleared on the north of the church equal to that on the south, 
thus doubling the thoroughfare ; let the south side of Holywell 
Street be demolished, and the street widened between 
the two churches, and then it will be found that the 
churches, so far from being obstacles, will divide the current of 
traffic, and afford convenient landing-places just where they 
are wanted. If St. Mary’s were simply removed the street 
would be too wide to be safely crossed without an island or 
landing-place in the middle. This would have to be formed 
just where the church stands, and therefore we may just as 
well keep the church and the pavement round it. Of course, 
this involves pulling down some houses on the north side of the 
building, but it would only be necessary to continue a little 
further the demolition, already inevitable, of one side of 
Holywell Street, and the additional expense would surely be 
much less than that of finding and clearing a new site for the 
church in so crowded a neighbourhood, and of actually rebuild- 
ing it. Those who are deaf to arguments of taste may perhaps 
listen to those of economy. 

_ But at the present day taste fortunately counts for some- 
thing in argument, though it is strange with what apathy those 
who promote and attend art congresses submit to the destruc- 
tion of beauty at their own doors. Few streets in Europe can 
show anything to equal the series of Gibbs’s three stately 
steeples of St. Martin’s, St. Mary’s, and St. Clement’s ; for the 
last is his too, though the body of the church is Sir Chris- 
topher’s. They are notable examples of a class of buildings 
which vindicate the originality of English architects, and show 
how they worked out the Classic Renaissance in their own way. 
There is nothing like them in any other country ; here only did 
the neo-Classic style attempt the steeple, and challenge com- 
parison with Gothic on its own ground, not without success. 
The churches to which they are attached are not less remark- 
able ; they form a class apart, peculiarly English, and Wren, 
with his successors, is entitled to the credit of having endowed 
Protestantism with a noble and original architectural style. 

_ Whether we all like the style or not is another matter, but it 
is entitled to respect, even from its foes, on historical grounds 
if no other, for it forms a distinct chapter in the history of 
architecture, and therefore its monuments may fairly claim 
public protection. 
_ The majority of the new Council are presumably not so 
indifferent to the architectural beauty of the great city over 
which they preside as to be guided either by the brute 
Philistinism of the utilitarian or the narrow bigotry of the 
Gothic purist. We have a right to expect better things of 
them, and to demand that they will be as careful for the pre- 
servation of the ancient architectural beauties of London as for 
its improvement in other respects. It would, indeed, be a bad 
. beginning to their +égzme if it were signalised by an act of such 
idle Vandalism as this threatened destruction of one of the 
most picturesque architectural compositions in Europe. 


A PROVOST’S PLANS, 


A MEETING of the Banff Town Council was held lately. 

Provost Smith, who presided, referring to the pro-. 
posed new Burgh and County Hall, said they were all aware 
that he had no desire that the action he had taken should 
implicate the Council in any way—they were each perfectly 
free to act according to individual judgment, and he craved the 
same liberty for himself. At last meeting he stated that there 
was a general desire among the community that they should 
have a new hall rather than spend money in repairing the old 
one, because, after doing so, it would serve only for a special 
class of meetings, and these only to a limited extent. He came 
to the conclusion—right or wrong—that they were unable to 
build a hall in an open space, but, after examining the premises, 
he was satisfied in his own mind that it could be erected at 


comparatively small cost as compared with what it would be 
on an open space, seeing that it was a hall and not an ornament 
that was wanted. The plans he had prepared and procured to 
show the principles of his scheme were nearly strangled at their 
birth, but during the month they lay on the table of the Council 
Chamber a great many of their leading townsmen had examined 
them, and he thought an opportunity should now be given so 
that the Council might have a full expression of public opinion 
on the subject, and to ascertain whether a new hall were really 
desired. Further, it could then be decided whether it should 
be erected in an open space, or the idea of a new hall aban- 
doned, and fall back upon the proposal he made years ago, to 
have the old hall put into a suitable state of repair. For that 
purpose he would propose to call a public meeting of the in- 
habitants on the evening of the 15th inst. 

Baillie H. Munro said he wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he had no desire to oppose the getting up of a new 
hall, but quite the opposite. The reason why he objected to 
the Council being mixed up with the plans brought before 
them by their worthy Provost was because he had a desire that 
the community, as well as the Council, ought to remain free 
both as regarded the selection of asite and the getting up of 
competitive plans. He also thought that the Provost had not 
taken the Council into his confidence, as he thought should 
have been done. To his mind the plans were simply the 
Provost’s property, and he held that they should remain so at 
this stage of the proceedings. 

Dean of Guild Robertson said that he agreed very much 
with the observations made by Baillie Munro. He thought it 
would have been nothing more than courteous to the Council 
generally had they been taken into the Provost’s confidence. 
The Provost took it for granted that if they got the money 
raised to provide a new hall, it should not be built in an open 
space. What were the grounds for that assumption? He 
thought it very desirable that if there was to be a scheme at all, 
it should be iritroduced at once with the concurrence and 
support of the public generally, otherwise it was not likely to 
reach completion, and they would find themselves in the 
unhappy position of the man who began to build and was not 
able to finish. In the meantime, he proposed that the Council 
take no steps in the matter. 

Baillie W. Munro and Councillor Alexander expressed 
approval of the calling of a public meeting. 

The Provost said that in regard to the complaints made of 
not- taking the Council into his confidence, he could not 
conceive of a more courteous plan than the one he had 
adopted. He had got the plans prepared to show them the 
possibility of the scheme before ever asking the Council. He 
thought it would be nonsense to go from door to door and tell 
them what he was to do until he got the thing into tangible 
shape. If the members of Council were of opinion that he had 
taken advantage of them, he begged most distinctly to tell 
them that such was not his feeling at all. He expressed 
surprise at the attitude taken by Baillie H. Munro, because he 
had known of the scheme since the new year, having seen the 
plans in his office, so that he could not have been ignorant. 

Baillie H. Munro admitted this, but said the Provost never 
gave him any idea of how he proposed to build the hall. 

Dean of Guild Robertson said, in his opinion the wiser 
course for the Provost to have taken would have been to 
ascertain in the first instance whether there was any probability 
of getting sufficient subscriptions before launching the scheme 
at all. He admitted that the Provost as an individual had 
quite a right to bring the scheme before the community, but 
objected to the Council being involved. 

The Provost maintained that the Council misunderstood 
him vastly on this matter, and again explained that the steps 
he had taken had been done solely with a desire to have the 
scheme ventilated. 

A good deal of discussion in similar terms followed, most of 
the members apparently being of opinion that it would be 
desirable to have some idea of what the subscriptions would 
be likely to amount to before approaching the public at all. 

The Provost remarked that the first thing people would 
have asked when solicited for a subscription was, ‘‘ Where are 
you to build your hall ?” : 

Baillie Milne, while admitting that it was a very good pro- 
posal of the Provost’s to have a new hall and to put himself to 
the trouble and expense of getting plans, believed it would 
have saved a good deal of misunderstanding if he had merely 
said he was going to bring forward a motion to ascertain the 
wishes of the Council on the subject. 

Baillie H. Munro cordially endorsed this opinion, and stated 
that this had been his view of the matter ever since the scheme 
had been submitted. He thought the Council should be 
cautious in what they did, as it had now come out that one of 
the plans belonged to the architect. ; 

The Provost objected to calling a public meeting on his own 
account. If the Council said there was to be no public meeting, 
there would not be one. 

Baillie H. Munro considered that the Provost had never 
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asked the Council to give their consent, but he had merely told 
them what he wished to do. : 
Dean of Guild Robertson proposed that the Council do 
nothing in the matter. f 
Baillie H. Munro had no objection to the Provost calling a 
meeting, but wished it to be understcod that the Council 
should be left free. 
The subject then dropped. 


LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA. 


HE following is the draft of the Bill which is proposed 
for adoption by the Texas State Association of Archi- 
tects, but it remains to be passed by the Legislature :— 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Texas that hereafter no person shall pursue the business or 
profession of architecture in this State except in accordance 
with the rules and regulations herein prescribed. 

Section 2. Within thirty days after this Act takes effect it 
shall be the duty of the governor to appoint and commission a 
board of architects, to consist of three professional architects, 
each of whom shall be a citizen of the State, and shall have 
practised the profession of architecture for at least the period 
of seven years. The members of said board shall hold their 
offices for the term of two years, and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified ; but no member of said board shall 
receive any compensation for his services, nor shall the ex- 
penses of said board become a charge against the State. After 
the first appointments of said board, all subsequent appoint- 
ments shall be made only from licensed architects within this 
State. 

Section 3. Said board shall be styled the “ Board of Archi- 
tects of the State of Texas.” They shall keep a record of all 
their proceedings, and such records are hereby declared to be 
public records. The presiding officer of the board shall be 
er-officto the custodian of such records; and copies of such 
records certified by the presiding officer of the board and 
attested with the seal of the board shall be admissible in 
evidence in all of the courts of this State, and in all cases, civil 
and criminal, without further authentication. The seal of the 
board shall consist of a Texas star with the words “ Board of 
Architects” around the margin. 

Section 4. Within thirty days after their appointment the 
members of said board shall meet at the capitol and organise 
by the selection of one of their number as presiding officer, and 
they may appoint one of their number to act as secretary of the 
board, When organised, the board shall have power to 
administer oaths and to take testimony upon all matters 
properly within their cognisance. Said board shall meet 
regularly at the capitol of the State once in every six months, 
at such times as may be designated in the minutes of the 
board, and at such other times and places as the presiding 
officer may designate, who is hereby vested with authority to 
call special meetings of the board for the transaction of any 
business properly within their Cognisance. Notice of ail 
special meetings of the board shall be given by publication in 
some newspaper published in the city of Austin for five consecu- 
tive days before such meeting, and in case it is known to the 
presiding officer that other persons may have an interest in 
such meeting, he shall also notify such persons by due course 
of mail. 

Section 5. No person shall practise the profession or pursue 
the business of an architect without a license from the Board 
of Architects. Any person desiring to pursue such occupation 
shall apply to said board for license, and thereupon the board, 
at some regular or special meeting, shall proceed to examine 
the applicant as to his qualifications, and with special reference 
to the proper construction of buildings, the strength of 
materials, the laws of sanitation as applied to buildings, and 
the ability of the applicant to make practical application of 
such knowledge in the ordinary professional work of the 
architect. If such examination is Satisfactory to a majority of 
the board, a license shall issue to the applicant, under the seal 
of the board, authorising him to practise the profession of 
architecture within the limits of this State. All members of 
the Texas State Association of Architects shall be entitled to 
license withc ut examination. 

Section 6. All licenses shall be subject to revocation by the 
Board of Architects for gross ignorance, negligence, reckless- 
ness, or dishonest practices; but before any license shall be 
revoked the holder thereof? shall be entitled to at least ten 
days’ notice of the time and place for the hearing of the accu- 
sation against him, and shall be informed of the nature of such 
accusation. He shall also be entitled to process for his wit- 
nesses, and to be heard by himself or his counsel or both in 


) And no license shall be revoked except by 
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Act, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than one hundred nor more 
than five hundred dollars. But nothing herein: contained shall 
be construed to prevent any person in this State from planning 
or supervising the erection of his own building ; nor shall the 
prcvisions of this Act apply to architects from other States who 
may desire to compete for some special building, public or 
private, and who may visit the State in person for such special 
purpose ; nor shall it apply to students or employés of licensed 
architects within this State, acting for and by authority of such 
licensed architects. 

Section 8. The fee for each license shall be ten dollars, 
which shall be paid to the Board of Architects upon delivery of 
the license, and the fund thus accrued may be expended by the 
board for the payment of their travelling and other expenses. 
An itemised account shall be kept of such receipts and 
expenditures, which shall be reported to the governor thirty 
days before the regular meeting of each legislature. 


THE ART OF THE JEWELLER.* 
By CARLO GIULIANO. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Be SVEN UO CELLINI was born in 1500. After spend- 
ing nearly two years in the workshop of Michel Angelo, to 
whom he had been apprenticed at the age of thirteen, he was 
placed under Antonio di Sandro, another Florentine goldsmith 
and artist of great talent. He subsequently worked under 
different goldsmiths of Florence, Pisa, Bologna, and Sienna, 
to which latter place he had been banished in consequence of 
an affray. All the time he could steal from the goldsmith’s 
work he devoted to drawing and the study of the works of the 
great masters, particularly those of Michel Angelo, of whom he 
was a passionate admirer, 
At Pisa he often visited the Campo Santo, and zealously 
copied the antiquities it contains. At the age of nineteen he 
went to Rome. During the two years he passed there, on this 
his first visit, he devoted himself almost exclusively to the study 
of antiquities, which he only relinquished to work at the gold- 
smith’s art when he found himself in want of money. It may 
easily be imagined that, by following this course, Cellini, who 
was endowed with great intelligence and a lively imagination, 
soon became a distinguished artist. 

In 1523, a new quarrel with his neighbours having forced 
him to fly from Florence, he retired to Rome, where he resided 
until 1537, with the exception of some months passed at dif- 
ferent periods in Florence, and the time he employed in visiting 
Mantua, Naples, Venice, and Ferrara. During these fourteen 
years he established his fame as a goldsmith, and made his 
most beautiful jewels, as well as the dies for the money of Rome 
and the medals of Clement VII. and Duke Alexander. 
Cellini first went to France in 1537. He was presented to 
Francis I., but this prince having left Paris for Lyons, 
Cellini decided upon returning to Rome. He was thence 
summoned back again by Francis I., in 1540. During 
nearly five years which he spent at Paris he executed for 
the king a large number of fine works, of which the only one 
remaining is a golden salt-cellar, preserved in the Cabinet of 
Antiquities at Vienna. Cellini, on his return to Florence, 
devoted himself to the higher walks of sculpture. It was at 
this time he cast his bronze statue of Persews, and the fine bust 
of Cosmo J, and he also sculptured in marble a crucifix of 
natural size, which Vasari considers as the finest thing of its 
kind ever executed. Yet he did not give up the goldsmith’s art, 
and still made lovely jewels for the Duchess Eleonora. After 
having spent twenty-five years in the service of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany as sculptor, goldsmith, and master of the 
mint, Cellini died in 1561, inadequately recompensed for his 
great works, but leaving behind him a high and well-deserved 
reputation. There:can be no doubt that Cellini was one of the 
most eminent of artists, and that during his long lifetime he 
made a considerable quantity of pieces of goldsmith’s work. 

I will now briefly notice some Italian goldsmiths who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the sixteenth century. Giovanni da 
Ferenzuola was skilful in his workmanship of table plate and of 
goldsmith’s work properly so-called, cose grossé; Luca Agnolo, 
a good draughtsman, the best workman that Cellini knew when 
he returned to Rome in 1523 ; Pilote, quoted by Vasari as very 
Piero Giovanni and Romalo del Tovaloccio, who were 
unequalled in the art of mounting precious stones in pendants 
and rings; Piero di Mino, renowned for his filigree work ; 
Lautizio di Perugia, who excelled in engraving seals ; Vicenzio 
Danti, who had executed in his youth—before he had ex- 
clusively devoted himself to sculpture—some exquisite works in 
gold ; nor should we omit Girolamo dal Prato, pupil and son- 
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in-law of Caradosso, who worked at Cremona, and was called 
‘ the Cellini of Lombardy. 

From the end of the thirteenth century till towards the end 
of the fourteenth, the goldsmith’s art in Italy followed step by 
step the progress of sculpture, with which it was, as it were, 
identified. The forms became pure and correct, the style was 
improving by the study of ancient examples, while the large 
pieces of metalwork for the decoration of churches still pre- 
served a religious character. The sixteenth century was 
marked by a decided taste for classical and mythological 
subjects, in which the goldsmith’s art largely partook. The 
style formed under this influence was well adapted to jewels 
and objects of common use, which assumed at that period the 
most elegant forms ; but it proved detrimental to ecclesiastical 
metalwork, by depriving it of that serious stamp which had 
distinguished it in the Middle Ages. 

_ We have reason to believe that from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the French goldsmiths had relinquished the 
Gothic style, and adopted that of the Italian Renaissance, 
being influenced by the artists whom Louis XII. and Francis I. 
had attracted to the Court of France. Of this we have proof 
in Cellini’s eulogium on the labours of the Parisian goldsmiths. 
According to his statement, more works were executed in Paris 
than elsewhere, in gvosserie, a term which includes church 
metalwork, table plate, and figures of silver. The works exe- 
cuted by the hammer had attained there a degree of perfection 
unequalled by any other country. 

Cellini’s residence in France, from 1540 to 1545, must have 
exercised a great influence over the goldsmith’s art, more 
especially upon the jewellery, in the execution of which he was 
unrivalled. Allthe French jewels were then executed in the 
Italian style. Mythological subjects, therefore, became much 
in fashion, and occupied almost exclusively the imagination of 
our goldsmith-artists. In the absence of specimens, the proof 
of this will be found in the pretty engravings designed as 
goldsmiths’ models by Etienne Laulne, who himself followed 
that profession. The exquisite rings of Woeiriot, a goldsmith 
of Lorraine established at Lyons, where he flourished about 
1560, partook equally of the Italian taste of that epoch. It is 
therefore difficult now to distinguish the Italian from the 
French jewels of the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Very few names of French goldsmiths belonging to the six- 
teenth century have been transmitted to us. Mention is made 
of Benedict Ramel, who executed a portrait in gold of Francis I.; 
Francois Desjardins, goldsmith and lapidary to Charles IX.; 
Delahaie, who was goldsmith to Henry IV. Nor should we 
omit Francois Briot, the most skilful artist of his time, although 
the only examples known of his works are vessels in pewter. 
Nuremberg and Augsburg became in the sixteenth century the 
principal centres of the goldsmith’s art in Germany. At a 
later period Dresden, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Cologne 
alike produced skilful goldsmiths. The goldsmiths of Nurem- 
berg preserved in their productions longer than those of Augs- 
burg a certain feeling of German art, but in the second half 
of the sixteenth century, the productions of the German gold- 
smiths are so confounded with those of the artists of Italy in 
everything relating to the execution of figures, bas-reliefs, and 
ornaments, that it would be very difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other, were it not for the form of the vases, which 
always preserve a stamp of originality. Moreover, nothing can 
be more graceful than the arabesques which enrich the German 
metalwork of that period, nothing more exquisite than the little 
twisted figures that formed the handles. 

The decided taste at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
especially at the beginning of the seventeenth century, for 
these cabinets, and which were made principally at Augsburg, 
afforded the goldsmith-artists increased opportunities for exer- 
cising their talents in the execution of silver statuettes and bas- 
reliefs, with which the finest of these cabinets are very frequently 
enriched. The goldsmiths of Nuremberg and Augsburg pro- 
duced also pieces of sculpture often remarkable for their 
judicious composition, their purity of drawing and finish of 
execution. 

In Germany a great number of these works have been pre- 
served, The chambre du trésor of the King of Bavaria, and 
the Imperial Treasury of Vienna, contain many pretty vases of 
different forms, enriched with fine designs and enamelled 
figures. Nor are the Green Vaults less rich. Among the most 
remarkable pieces of which the parentage is known, this 
museum contains, by Wenzel Jamnitzer of Nuremberg, a casket 
of silver; by D. Kellerthaler, who flourished at the end of the 
sixteenth century, the baptismal basin, with its ewer, of the 
Electoral Family of Saxony, considered the masterpiece of that 
artist ; another basin in hammerwork, representing fabulous 
subjects, and a number of bas-reliefs. The Chamber of Arts 
of Berlin contains also several pieces of goldsmith’s work, 
among which should be specified the following examples :—By 
Jonas Silber, of Nuremberg, a cup bearing the date of 1583, 
ornamented with most perfect chasings; by Christoph 
Jamnitzer, of Nuremberg, nephew and pupil of Wenzel 
Jamnitzer, an épergne (surtout de table), in the form of an 


elephant led by a Moor, and carrying on its back a castle, con- 
taining five warriors; by Hans Peglot, of Nuremberg, a 
medallion portrait of Albert Diirer; by Matthaus Walbaum, 
who flourished at Augsburg in 1615, the statuettes of silver 
which enriched the magnificent cabinet made for the Duke of 
Pomerania. 

There are still existing a number of pieces in gold and 
silver which enable us to appreciate the merit of the goldsmith- 
artists of the period of which we are speaking. Besides which, 
in order to supply the places of the silver originals which have 
been melted, a collection has been made in the Chamber of 
Arts of various fine bas-reliefs in lead, and vases of pewter, 
enriched with arabesques and figures, which are considered as 
proofs or casts from pieces of metalwork of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Among the artists who have most contributed to the good 
style of the German goldsmiths’ work of the sixteenth century 
should be also named Theodor de Bry, who was born at Liege 
in 1528, and died at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1598. He 
engraved a number of pretty designs for the goldsmiths. His 
handles and sheaths of knives are exquisite both in style and 
finish. Although Theodor de Bry is more known as an 
engraver than a goldsmith, there is no doubt that he himself 
chased, in silver and gold, a few of the pieces for which he 
furnished designs. The Green Vaults possess a silver table, 
containing five medallions of gold, surrounded with arabesques 
and heads of Roman emperors: this, which bears the mono- 
gram “T, B.,” is considered as his workmanship. Neither 
should we forget John Collaert, an engraver of Antwerp, born 
in 1540, who has left two series of patterns for jewels remark- 
able for their finished execution. 

The taste that prevailed in France at the end of the 
eighteenth century diffused itself over all Europe, and even 
Italy herself at the opening of the eighteenth century had 
abandoned the, exquisite style which had characterised the 
great goldsmiths of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Germany, which had hitherto copied France and Italy so 
closely, had now completely set aside the traditions of the six- 
teenth century. We see in the museums of Germany a large 
quantity of vases, the bodies of which are formed of mother- 
of-pearl, of rhinoceros horn, or of the ostrich egg, with mount- 
ing of the most singular description. The work is always very 
carefully executed, the workman skilful, but purity of style has 
entirely disappeared. Irregularly-formed pearls are conspicuous 
in the jewelwork of the period. 

A few goldsmiths, notwithstanding, had, as late as the first 
years of the eighteenth century, preserved some traditions of 
better times, and produced some excellent works. We may 
cite especially Raimund Falz’ and Johann Andreas Thelot. 
Raimund Falz’ was skilful in chasing, and made a large number 
of medallions and bas-reliefs, the greater part of which were 
designed for the Augsburg cabinets. 

In the Chamber of Arts at Berlin are collected a number 
of proofs in lead of the goldsmith’s work of this artist. Thelot 
flourished at Augsburg. He has left chasings of considerable 
merit, and acquired a high reputation by the richness, the 
taste, and the pure drawings of his compositions. The Green 
Vaults of Dresden possess of this artist a bowl of very fine 
workmanship, representing Venus rising from the sea. I can- 
not conclude this sketch of the goldsmith’s art in Germany 
in the eighteenth century without speaking of J. M. Dinglinger, 
who enjoyed in his time a great reputation. Born at Biberach, 
near Ulm, he studied the goldsmith’s art near Augsburg. In 
his youth he travelled and spent several years in France. 
In 1702 he went to settle at Dresden, and from that period 
worked almost solely for the Elector of Saxony, King of Poland. 
Dinglinger excelled particularly in chasing small figures, which 
he coloured in enamel. The Green Vaults of Dresden contain 
his finest works. The most curious of all is the representation, 
in little detached figures of about from 2 to 2} inches high, of 
the court of Aurengzebe, at Delhi. The Great Mogul is seated 
upon a magnificent throne, surrounded by his officers of state ; 
princes, his vassals, are kneeling upon the steps of his throne, 
and presenting him with rich offerings, which the officers are 
eagerly receiving; in the foreground are courtiers and am- 
bassadors from Asiatic princes, attended by a pompous train 
to pay their court to the monarch, bringing with them valuable 
presents, among which may be noticed elephants with trap- 
pings prepared for war, horses richly caparisoned, camels, and 
dogs. All these numerous little figures, chased in gold and 
enamelled in colours, have been made separately, and the 
greater number are removable at pleasure. They are dis- 
tributed over a plateau of silver, upon which the artist has 
represented three courts of the palace of Aurengzebe. The 
court in the background, covered with a carpet of cloth of gold, 
is surrounded with porticoes and small buildings, in the midst 
of which is the rich tent that covers the throne of Aurengzebe. 
Dinglinger executed this work from drawings brought from 
India, and from the narratives of travellers who had visited the 
court of that prince ; nothing, therefore, can be more correct 
than the costume. The Asiatic ceremonial etiquette is also 
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strictly attended to. Dinglinger’s little figures are chased with 
extraordinary perfection; they have life, movement, and a 
highly characteristic expression. He was occupied, it is said, 
eight years at this work, assisted by his sons and his two 
brothers, one of whom, George Frederick, was a celebrated 
painter upon enamel; and he also employed fourteen work- 
men. The Elector of Saxony paid him 58,484 crowns of 
Saxony for this piece. Dinglinger was completely enslaved by 
the vitiated taste of his period, and it is grievous to think that 
an artist of his merit should not rather have employed time and 
money in producing something which might at the present day 
be ranked among works of art. 


DUNDEE CASTLE. 


* OME interesting discoveries of ancient architectural re- 
mains have been made by workmen engaged in clearing 
away the ground at Castlehill, Dundee, to make way for the 
new Episcopal Schools. The rock on which the Castle of 
Dundee was built rose to a considerable height above the 
present street level, sloping towards the river, and now that 
much of the rubbish has been cleared away the contour of the 
rock may be easily seen. A cursory examination of the place 
shows that the part of the rock nearest to the river has been 
partially levelled and a structure raised upon it, the inequalities 
of the rock being utilised, as was the custom in early Scottish 
buildings, to form successive storeys. Little of the old stone- 
work now remains, but there are traces of thick walls which 
may have formed portions of the Castle of Dundee, which was 
destroyed in the beginning of the fourteenth century. Two 
cellars of a later date have been discovered on the site, and the 
remains of a chamber with barrel-vaulted roof—possibly a 
kitchen—pierced with a chimney, are still traceable. These 
appear to be erections of about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and the style of the ironwork of a stanchioned window- 
grating confirms this idea. 


Westminster Abbey. 

Sik,—The chapels which Mr. Tarver suggests might be put 
between the buttresses of the chapter-house are very ingenious, 
if looked at as a matter of planning only; but if he sent youa 
section, the weakness of his proposal would be at once 


apparent. He says that they are of “larger area than those 
round the apse of the glorious Abbey, and, indeed, would form 
a sequel to them.” But as he tells us that his roofs would be 
kept below the sills of the chapter-house windows, his vertical 
dimensions could bear no comparison with those of the chapels 
of the old apse. He could not create ‘“‘a sequel” with less 
than 50 feet of height, for that is the dimension from floor to 
point of the apse arcade. With the floor area larger, and the 
height only one-half, “the sequel” would never be realised. 
The proportions would rather have to follow those of the 
cloister walks, and the large area shown by Mr. Tarver would 
necessitate the introduction of piers and arches. A beautiful 
effect might result, but it would be wanting in the impressive 
character of “ the apse of the glorious Abbey.”—Your obedient 
servant, ST. BENEDICT. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Newburgh.—A public hall has been erected in the High 
Street. It is designed in the baronial style, the stair to the 
gallery being placed in the corner tower, which forms the 
leading feature in the elevation. The main entrance leads 
through a tiled porch into a spacious vestibule. On the left is 
a large committee-room or cloak-room, and on the right the 
access to the gallery stair and lavatory accommodation. On 
this side there is also a room set apart for the volunteer 
armoury, having a separate entrance from the lane, as well as 
communication with the hall. By this convenient arrangement 
the volunteers can drill in the hall in bad weather. To 
facilitate the emptying of the building, the gallery stair has 
direct communication with the porch without passing through 
the vestibule. Arrangements are made in the porch for 
selling tickets for entertainments, the tickets being checked 
at the glass door of the vestibule. Over the committee-room 
and armoury is the gallery, which is well raised, so that all 
have a full view of-the platform. The platform is set 3} feet 
above the floor of the hall, and is provided with a spacious 
orchestra of three tiers, capable of seating thirty-nine singers, 
This orchestra is constructed so that it can be entirely removed, 
to leave the whole platform clear. On each side of the 
orchestra is a room for the performers, and by means of large 
folding doors these rooms can be transformed into scene docks 


or otherwise made use of in connection with the platform. 
Arrangements have been made for hanging curtains, and gas is 
led to the platform for footlights when required. The per- 
formers’-rooms have separate accesses from the lane, and com- 
municate with the hall and platform by doors. ‘There is 
seating accommodation for 650 persons in the hall. The 
architects are Messrs. C, & L. Ower, of Dundee. 


GENERAL. 


A Bronze Statue of the late John Bright, M.P., is to be 
erected in Rochdale, and, if there is a sufficient surplus, an 
exhibition in English literature will be founded in the Victoria 
University. 

Prince Eugéne of Sweden, who is a pupil of M. Gervex, 
has sent three drawings in pastel to the Paris International 
Exhibition. 

The Paris Salon wil], it is understood, contain this year 
2,762 paintings and 747 drawings. The other sections are not 
determined. 

Mr. J. P. Macgillvary, of Glasgow, has obtained the 
commission for the Shanks memorial. The bust, which is to be 
of bronze, and which will be cast in Brussels, is rather over 
life-size, and, including the pedestal, stands about 8 feet in 
height. Mr. Macgillvary has at present on hand a memorial in 
bronze of the late Mr. James Sellars, architect, and also a 
memorial bust of Thomas Carlyle. 

Dr. Richter will give three lectures at the Royal Institution 
on “ The Italian Renaissance Painters :; their Associations, their 
Education, and their Employments.” 

M. Delaunay has been appointed the Chief of the Atelier 
of Painting of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which was presided 
over by the late M. Cabanel. 

The Fétes in connection with the Paris Exhibition are 
estimated to cost three millions of francs, which will be borne 
in equal shares by the Republic, the City of Paris, and the 
Exhibition. 

The Sheffield Town Council decided on Wednesday to 
erect municipal buildings at a cost not exceeding 80,000/, This 
sum is exclusive of the site, which was purchased a few years 
ago for 43,0007. 

A New Post Office is to be erected at Paisley. The site 
will probably be in County Square. 

A Congregational Church and Schools are to be erected 
in the Burmantofts district, Leeds, at a cost of 3,500/. 

Alterations have been made to the Helston Public 
Buildings, embracing the ventilation, which is now carried out 
on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of 
the vitiated air. 

The Committee of Management of the Berkley Street 
Congregational Church, Liverpool, are about to commence the 
erection of a tower and spire to complete the church. The 
tower will probably cost 2,000/. 

A Free Library is in course of erection in East Hull. 
Mr. W. A. Gelder is the architect. 

The London Geological Field Class, under the direction 
of Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., commences the summer 
excursions this year on May 4, and will continue them on 
Saturday afternoons thereafter till the end of June. Intending 
students should apply at once for tickets to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Walter Lewinton, Lundy, House, Willoughby Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Sir R. Murdoch Smith will deliver a lecture at the South 
Kensington Museum to-morrow (Saturday) at 3 o’clock, on 
“Persian Art in its Relation to Persian Life and Character.” 
The museum collection of art objects acquired in Persia 
by Sir Murdoch Smith, when resident in that country, will fur- 
nish unusual opportunities of illustration. 

Mr. J. M. Bryden will read his paper on “The English 
Renaissance” at the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Monday. 

The Manchester Architectural Association adopted 
the following resolution at a special meeting on the 3rd inst. :— 
“That this special general meeting of the Manchester Archi- 
tectural Association records an expression of surprise and pro- 
found regret, that the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has not seen fit to accept the overtures made to it for. . 
alliance, in reply to the Institute’s letter of proposal, dated 
May 3, 1888, and in accordance with the Institute’s own by-law.” 

A Roman Catholic Church is to be erected in Lincoln, 
the trustees of the late Mr. F. J. Clarke having arranged to 
give 3,500/. towards the erection of a building, and to grant the 
use of the iron building until the church is completed. 

A Meeting of the subscribers to the Matthew Arnold fund 
will be held in the Jerusalem Chamber to-day at 430P.M. Any 
artists who may have models or casts for the proposed memo- 
rial should send their works to the Jerusalem Chamber not 
later than noon. The committee do not pledge themselves to 


confine their choice to the artists who may think fit to submi 
their works to them. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Monday evening a meeting of the students of the 
Royal Academy was held at the Schools, Burlington 
House, Mr. P. H. CatpEron, R.A., being chairman. It 


was agreed to form a club for past and present students of 


the Academy. Among former students who have joined 
are Sir JoHN Muitrais, Messrs. W. W. Outess, H. 
THorNycrort, W. B. RicHMonp, W. L. Wyt.ie, and 
many other Academicians and Associates, Students desiring 
particulars are requested to apply to R. S. Lovett, 
45 Cornwall Road, W. 


THE Court-house in Dublin, which serves the purposes 
of the Old Bailey, the Westminster Court-house, the Ses- 
sions House, and County Courts, would appear to be 
intended to scare people from taking law proceedings, or doing 
acts which would make them subject tosuch proceedings. The 
building would be a disgrace to an African town, and with 
it before their eyes the inhabitants must find some difficulty 
in imagining that it can be a temple of justice. From time 
to time appeals are made to the Corporation and the 
Government to erect a court-house which may be con- 
venient for the administration of the law. But all the 
authorities are indifferent. The Recorder who presides has 
to suffer most through the state of the building, and yet on 
Monday he was asked to listen to a deputation from the 
‘Council of the Incorporated Law Society, who explained 
the need of increased accommodation ; as if the Recorder 
could be ignorant on the subject. It was stated that some 
of the lawyers who practise in the court are compelled 
to remain in the passages during the sittings, but apparently 
fees are still paid, although the clients may not have the 
advantage of the advice. The court was planned to accom- 
modate ten or fifteen practitioners, but at present the 
number is forty-nine. Another speaker drew attention to 
certain machinery which was placed above the court, and 
which might fall at any time. Owing to the peculiar 
arrangements for ventilation and heating, the lawyers were 
also parboiled to the waist and frozen from waist to head. 
The Recorder could only say that the Incorporated Law 
Society in taking up the matter were carrying out his own 
wishes. He suggested that the Government and the 
Corporation should be again memorialised, but after past 
experience of it that course does not seem encouraging. 


THE Finance Committee of the County Council cannot 
be complimented on the first proposals concerning a 
public building which the members have dealt with. ‘The 
vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the Fields have to maintain a part 
of London that has assumed importance in consequence of 
the new roads, and it was creditable to the vestry to seek 
for authority to erect a place of meeting that would not be 
unworthy of the centre of the metropolis. The work 
«might be considered as being more than local. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works took that view, and offered a con- 
tribution of 1,500/, towards the cost of obtaining a site 
between St. Martin’s Lane and Charing Cross Road. An 
application for an advance of 40,000/. was approved in last 
July. The purchase of the land having been completed, 
the vestry, on February 8, 1889, applied for sanc- 
tion to borrow, and also for the advance of 25,000/,, 
the estimated cost of the erection of their proposed 
new offices. The Metropolitan Board agreed, on March 15, 
1889, to advance the 25,0o00/, at 34 per cent. re- 
payable by equal annual instalments in thirty years. Owing 
to the premature dissolution of the Board the loan 
was not granted. Application was made to the County 
Council, and was submitted to the Finance Committee. 
The report on the subject, which was read at Tuesday’s 
meeting, stated “this was the first occasion on which the 
Council had been asked for any loan for offices, and the 
committee considered any such loan should be carefully 


restricted to the amount required for defraying the cost of 


such buildings as were actually required by the vestry for 
those purposes, with reasonable accommodation for the 


ratepayers and public attending the meetings. The com- 
mittee considered that the accommodation on this basis 
was exceeded by the present plans, it being stated that the 
population was below 20,000, and the rateable value under 
500,000/,, and under those circumstances they recommended 
that the application be not granted.” The meaning of the 
report, we suppose, is that the Finance Committee would 
desire to see exceedingly plain buildings erected, and will 
not consider the future requirements of a district. For- 
tunately a majority of the Council took a broader view of 
the situation, and the matter was sent back to the committee 
with instructions to grant the loan, assuming that it could 
be considered as within the competency of the Council. 


A SUFFICIENT sum of money has been subscribed to 
enable a number of trained workmen from London to visit 
the Paris Exhibition and report upon the exhibits in their 
respective trades. The Lord Mayor has therefore applied 
to the officials of the trades which are considered as most 
deserving of attention, asking that a representative or 
representatives should be nominated—the choice being made 
on the score of ability alone. It is suggested that the repre- 
sentatives should possess sufficient knowledge and intelligence 
to enable them to prepare reports which will be of general 
value, and command the attention and respect of their 
fellow-workmen and the public. The sum of ro/. has 
been assigned as the allowance for each artisan, and will 
be expended. as follows :—Travelling, with hotel expenses 
for a fortnight, 6/7 5s5.; cash on starting, 2/7, 55.; the 
balance of 14 15s. being payable on the presentation of the 
report, but not later than July 31. As the Paris Exhibition 
will not be in its completed state before the middle of 
June, it is unwise to send representatives before July 1. In 
that case July 31 is too early a date for the preparation of 
reports by men who are not likely to be accustomed to 
literary composition. 


HOUSEHOLDERS in the City are not delighted with the 
plan of having ventilating pipes from the sewers upon their 
property. In 1884 the Commissioners of Sewers resolved 
that whenever a new building was about to be erected 
adjacent to a sewer ventilator, endeavours should be made 
to geta flue carried up in the party wall, or in some other part 
of the new building, to ventilate the sewers and enable the 
adjacent ventilator at the surface-of the public way to 
be removed. During last year there were two flues 
of the kind raised on new buildings in Arthur Street East. 
But it should be observed that the Commissioners are 
owners of the ground, and were able to make their own 
arrangements. In two cases in Upper Thames Street and 
Bride Lane, described by Colonel Haywoop, so much 
money was asked for constructing the flues as to put a stop 
to the negotiations, and the owner of a house in Austin- 
friars declared a preference for a ventilator at the surface of 
the street instead of a flue or pipe inside or outside kis new 
building. When the Holborn Viaduct was constructed in 
1868 a condition was made, on Colonel Haywoop’s advice, 
that building owners should permit of the erection of flues 
for the ventilation of the sewers. Although twenty-six have 
been in operation since that time, Colonel Haywoop says 
he has not heard of any complaint of nuisance arising from 
them. It is, however, difficult to overcome the prejudice 
against the notion of the air from sewers passing within a 
few inches of rooms where people are living. 


CoLoneEt Eprs has lost no time in trying to induce the 
County Council to adopt a higher standard of building than 
was considered feasible by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. At the meeting on Tuesday he moved, “ That it be 
an instruction to the Building Act Committee to consider 
and report as to what (if any) additional powers were 
necessary to prevent the present system of jerry-building 
in the metropolitan area and tke use of improper and 
unsound materials and construction.” ‘To many people it 
will seem that nothing more is necessary than a more rigorous 
scrutiny on the part of district surveyors. In some districts 
jerry builders are brought before the magistrates, and it is 
found the law is strong enough to punish them. If that can 
be done in a few districts, where is the obstacle to a general 
enforcement of the Acts and other building regulations ? 
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GERMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE article on German architecture in the new “ Ency- 
clopédie de l’Architecture” is signed by MM. 
LAMBERT and STaHL, who are known already by their 
‘‘ Motive der Deutschen Architectur.” It is not, however, 
intended to be an exhaustive history, for it treats mainly of 
the architecture of the sixteenth century, which may be 
considered to be the Early Renaissance period in Germany. 
Until recently the kingdoms, principalities, duchies, and 
free cities which constituted Germany were In many ways 
less advanced than the rest of the world. This peculiarity 
was manifested at the beginning of the Renaissance, While 
in France and Italy the adaptation of Classic forms was in 
fashion, the Germans were keeping to their own mode of 
Gothic. We might suppose that the architect who is intro- 
duced in that marvellous phantasy, the Second Part of 
“Faust,” expressed the opinion of the asthetikers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century about Renaissance buildings. 
It might be antique, he said, when criticising the Rittersaal, 
but he could not admire the style. It was too heavy and 
coarse, roughness was taken as nobleness, and unwieldiness 
as strength. Small pillars that seemed aspiring towards the 
infinite were preferable to him, for the pointed arch elevated 
the spirit, and Gothic buildings were the most edifying, 


Spitzbogiger Zenith erhebt den Geist, 
Solch ein Gebau erbaut uns allermeist. 


When it is remembered that GorTHE considered that 
the Faust legend was not older than the sixteenth century, 
we may conclude that he was thinking of the opposition 
which the Renaissance had to face in Germany. The 
preference for the old is also evident when we learn that 
the earliest evidence of the Renaissance spirit in archi- 
tecture is to be found, not in stone, but in drawings, 
paintings, decoration, and especially in glass paintings. 
The artists might see the beauty of the new manner, but 
their patrons were conservative, and held to the old ways. 
For at least the first quarter of the sixteenth century there 
is no correspondence between the designer’s aspirations and 
the reality. An occasional fragment in wood or stone of 
Renaissance form may date from an earlier time, but such 
work merely denotes that some mason or carver has found his 
way to Italy or France during his Wanderjahr, and on his 
return was allowed to express some of his reminiscences—it 
may be for people who could not distinguish between styles. 
The artists were in a measure compelled to be the followers 
and not the leaders of the public. Dtrer, for example, 
felt the keenest personal interest in the Renaissance, for not 
only did he admire the revival, but he found that wherever 
it prevailed the artist was duly appreciated. His letters 
from Italy are full of contrasts between his home and 
foreign treatment. But after designing his triumphal arch 
for MAXIMILIAN, his countrymen did not rush to him for 
designs for new buildings. Dtrer had thoughts of seek- 
ing a home among the Flemings, just as Hans HoLpgin 
found one with the English, How much Germany must 
have lost through the want of power to utilise the 
ability which existed at the time, is seen from the 
designs by Dtrer’s pupil BurcKMmair. In one picture 
in the Munich Gallery. we find a polychrome treat- 
ment of a most subtle kind. The capitals of the columns 
are in gold ; the astragal forms a broad band, adorned with 
figures in grisaille ; a similar band is found at the base, and 
the base seems to be mounted at the angles with ornamental 
metalwork. There is no record of how BURGKMAIR was 
rewarded, but we may infer it from the agreement which 
was made with another of DwUrer’s friends, MICHEL 
WOHLGEMUTH, by the good burghers of Schwabach. The 
artist was to paint a picture, and when completed he was to 
carry out any alterations which the authorities were to pro- 
pose. If WouitGemutTH could not perfect his picture 
according to the Corporation standard, he was to return all 
advances, and take it back. When arrangements of that 
kind were in vogue, it was risky for an artist to introduce 
any novelties, and hence MM. Lampert and Sraut believe 
that the earliest attempts in the Renaissance style which 
are to be found in Germany were not made by artists but 
oe Tt was not until about the year 1525 that 

yle could be said to find favour with the princes 
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or the clergy, and at an earlier time it was unsafe to 
employ it. 

Even at that time the interest in the new style could not 
be general or enthusiastic. Germany in the first half of 
the sixteenth century was undergoing transformations in 
which architecture was not the most important element. 
CHARLES V. was opposed to most things which were new, 
and found many people to agree with him. In parts of 
Germany such events as the Peasants’ War made every- 
thing unsettled; there was little security for property, and 
under such conditions architecture was not likely to flourish. 
The peace which-was signed at Augsburg introduced more 
hope of stability, but it lasted for only about sixty years, as 
in 1618 the Thirty Years’ War broke out. In judging of 
German Renaissance the state of the country when it was 
produced must be taken into account. It seemed as if the 
numerous rulers of the German people believed with 
HEcaTE that “security is mortals’ chiefest enemy,” and 
their aims were bent to unsettle the minds of their un- 
fortunate subjects. 

At first there was a commingling of Gothic with Renais- 
sance elements. By 1560 more unity was obtained, and 
MM. LamsBert and STAHL consider the buildings of that 
time to have charming details. ‘The Medizeval search after. 
whatever was novel and picturesque was not entirely given 
up. The richest parts were the doors, gables, tourelles, and 
staircases. Towards the close of the century there was more 
true imitation of the antique ordonnance, besides a more 
eager desire for architectural effect; the gables became 
ornamented with volutes and obelisks; the surface ornamen- 
tation was richer, and often seemed to have been derived 
from embossed leather and from ironwork. If the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War had not intervened, the Germans might have 
carried the Renaissance further than the Dutchmen or the 
English, but peace seemed to place Germany under the 
artistic and literary supremacy of France. The variations of 
the architecture might be named after the successive French 
monarchs, from Louis XIV.to NAPOLEON. Inthe Catholie 
districts there was another influence at work, which was 
equally strong, namely, BERNINI’s, and it was still more 
dangerous to progress. 

Germany being in the sixteenth century little more 
than a geographical expression, MM. Lampert and STAHL 
are obliged to trace the history of the art in divisions. 
Taking South Germany first, it is explained that the most 
ancient example of the Renaissance is to be found in the 
Tower of St. Guy at Heilbronn, which was erected in 1513. 
But it might be said that Gothic was equally exhibited in 
the design of the structure. A residence at Freising, which 
dates from 1520, denotes progress, but the column which 
is introduced from that building would make Italians and 
Ancients stare owing to the liberties taken with the details. 
There is a hall in the cloisters of St. Jacques at Stein, 
which was erected in 1516. It is Gothic in character, but 
the decoration, which was executed immediately afterwards, 
is Renaissance, thus indicating that the two styles were 
coexistent at that period. Stein also exhibits a good many 
painted facades, which impart picturesqueness to the main 
street of the town, and that mode of decoration is to be 
found in many places through Southern Germany. Unfor- 
tunately the finest examples of that class of painting—those 
by Hans Ho.srern—have been removed, but the designs 
for them are preserved in the Louvre, and in the museums 
of Berlin and Bale. 

The South of Germany is divided by MM. Lambert and 
STAHL into six groups, corresponding with the political divi- 
sions of the time, viz, Bavaria, Swabia, Baden, Alsace, the 
Palatinate, and Franconia. In all of them the influence of 
Italian precedents is seen in the chief buildings. The 
conditions of patronage varied according to the districts in 
the sixteenth century. In Bavaria, which was and is a 
Catholic country, the sovereign and princes of the Church 
monopolised power, and hence there are fewer examples 
cf noteworthy municipal buildings than elsewhere. In 
Swabia there was an aristocratic and a popular force. The 
rulers were friendly to the arts, and the inhabitants of the 
free cities, who were jealous of their privileges, took care 
to raise memorials of them in public buildings. In Baden 
the sovereign prince patronised building. Alsace owes its 
chief buildings to the inhabitants of the free towns. In the 
Palatinate the popular element was not strong, and the 
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buildings are due to the rulers; whilst in Franconia there is 
a repetition of what is seen in Swabia, that is the princes, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, had rivals in the people, and 
the development of art is due to the double patronage. 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL AND THE 
BATHS SCHEME. 


T the monthly meeting of the Chester Town Council the 
‘following memorial in relation to this scheme was read 
by the Town Clerk from the Dean and Chapter of Chester :— 

We, the Dean and Chapter of Chester, beg leave to make 
representation that we view with great concern the proposal to 
place public baths on the Hop-pole Paddock. While most 
unwilling to oppose in any way a project which you deem 
necessary for the welfare of the citizens at large, as trustees for 
the time being of your cathedral, a building lately restored by 
the public at great expense so as to be one of the chief attrac- 
tions to the ancient city, we feel bound very earnestly to 
entreat you to find some other site for the baths. We consider 
that to devote that space to that purpose would be disastrous. 
May we recall to your memory that when the late Mrs. 
Hamilton sold that field for a moderate sum, the condition was 
attached that no building should be erected thereupon, in order 
to preserve an open space near the cathedral? So that we may 
urge this, not as a condition binding on you, but to show that 
others as well as we have felt that it is most desirable on 
public grounds not to build upon the Paddock, and least of all 
anything which must cause smoke to rise so close to the 
cathedral. 

The following memorial from the members of the Chester 
Archeological and Historic Society and citizens and ratepayers 
of the city was also read :-— 

The memorial of the undersigned members of the Chester 
Archzological and Historic Society and of citizens and rate- 
payers of the city showeth—1, That we have heard with great 
concern that the council of the city are asked to appropriate the 
Hop-pole Paddock as a site upon which to erect publicbaths with 
an access from the walls abutting upon it. 2. Your memorialists 
do not in the least desire to express any opinion for or against 
the necessity of public baths for the city of Chester, but they 
seriously object to the proposed site upon which it is desired to 
erect them. 3. The proposed buildings forthe baths are shown 
by the plans to extend for a considerable distance along the 
walls, situate on the east front of the cathedral, terminating 
with a large chimney-stack near the Kaleyards. 4. We would 
respectfully put before you, in the first place, a few historic 
facts connected with the Hop-pole Paddock and the cathedral 
itself. 5. That portion of the walls which would be affected by 
the proposed buildings marks the site of part of the wall of the 
original “Castra” of the first Roman settlement, where it is 
said the foundations of a considerable portion of Roman work 
still exist, as between that point and the Dean’s field other 
Roman work has been recently discovered, and a further or con- 
tinuous research in the same direction has been recommended 
to the city by some of the most learned historians of the present 
day. 6. The Paddock itself is most interesting in connection 
with the walls at this point, as no inconsiderable portion of it 
formed the ‘“fosse or moat,” “wide and deep,” both of the 
Roman and Medizval periods. It should also be remembered 
that the Paddock was formerly attached to and formed part 
of the Abbey of St. Werburgh; it was used by the monks as Kale 
Gardens, and the Corporation of Chester, so far back as the 
16 Edward II., granted to them the formation of a gateway situate 
at the Kaleyards, with the right of using it at all times “during 
peace.” The keys of this gate always remained withthe abbey 
authorities, and that right has come down with the pcssession 
of the Kaleyards to the present Dean and Chapter. 7. Your 
memorialists further beg to call attention to the fact that the 
opening out of the cathedral on the east and ‘northern sides 
was one of the most important works of the late Very Rev. 
Dean Howson, who at large expense and great personal labour 
had it extensively restored and repaired. At his suggestion the 
Dean and Chapter, at considerable loss of income, removed 
the houses standing near the old refectory, as also the houses 
adjoining in the old abbey court for the sole object of opening 
out the view of the cathedral from this side of the city walls. 
In addition to the foregoing the burial ground was put in order, 
the land was cleared from the débris of the houses, &c, and 
grassed down, every obstacle objectionable to the eye indeed 
being removed, and the whole afterwards railed and fenced in 
with considerable care and attention, the Corporation at this 
time on their part joining and assisting in the Dean’s work by 
restoring and repairing the walls, the rail fencing, and widening 
the footway for nearly the full length of the east side of the 
cathedral property. 8. The position of public baths in the 
Hop-pole Paddock, accompanied by the working of steam- 
boilers, machinery, smoke, and other noise and disturbance 
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usual to the carrying on of such a contemplated scheme, 
especially in the summer months of the year, could not fail to 
be most objectionable, and a serious personal nuisance to the 
cathedral authorities, as well as to visitors and others attending 
the services or using the walls. Moreover, the erection of the 
contemplated buildings immediately in front of this side of the 
cathedral would be so inappropriate to. the spot and its 
surroundings as to seriously detract from it, if not to wholly 
destroy the effect and beauty of that magnificent view of the 
edifice, which it was the design and labour of the late Dean to 
acquire and accomplish when he opened it out. 9, The 
character of the walls as an old Roman rampart at this point 
would alike be destroyed by any erection of buildings abutting 
upon it, and all future research of an archeological or 
historic character in connection with them would be. 
come of less interest. 310. We would add that Chester 
is essentially rich in its architectural possessions ; the rows, 
walls, cathedral, churches, and general style of architecture (still 
observed in modern building) are of world-wide fame, and in 
our opinion by any departure from the traditional tendency of 
keeping up its peculiar and almost unique characteristics, the 
city would lose its acquired reputation, and become less attrac- 
tive to the thousands of students and visitors yearly found in 
its midst, from whom at least some revenue is derived to help 
along the citizens and ratepayers. 11. In view of these re- 
marks, your memorialists submit that to allow the Hop-pole 
Paddock and Walls to be appropriated as the site of public 
baths would be a most serious mistake, if not a calamity, and 
they do therefore most earnestly seek at the hands of the 
council a refusal to any such scheme. 

Alderman Cartwright moved that the resolutions remitting 
to the Baths Committee the consideration of the baths scheme 
be rescinded, and he urged that the project should be dropped, 
and one of a less ambitious nature brought forward. He had 
received a letter from Sir James Picton on this subject. Sir 
James said :—“ That quarter of Chester belongs essentially to 
the history of the past, which is the peculiar glory of Chester, 
and which renders it unique amongst the cities of England. 
Any intrusion like that proposed will tend to destroy that 
identity with the past which is the great charm of the city, and 
which brings so many pilgrims and visitors. I trust your city 
council will not sanction the attempt.” Alderman Gilbert 
seconded, on the ground that the scheme was altogether too 
expensive. Since the last meeting of the council a gentleman 
had offered to buy the Hop-pole Paddock at a reasonable price, 
and he would undertake that it would not be built upon. 

The amendment was carried by 22 to 6. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE second ordinary general meeting of the members of 
this fund was held on Friday afternoon in the hall of the 
Zoological Society, Hanover Square, W. Sir J. Fowler, the 
president of the fund, presided, and there was a large attend- 
ance. After the transaction of certain formal business the hon. 
treasurer presented his report, which shows that the total ex- 
penditure of the society for the last twelve months in carrying 
on their excavations on the sites of the ruined temples in Egypt 
has been 2,3417., while the total receipts have been 2,563/. 
From America no less than 1,200/. out of that amount kas been 
received in the shape of subscriptions, England contributing 
the remaining portion of 1,300/. The balance at the bank has, 
however, been reduced to the sum of 1,285/, which is a con- 
siderably smaller amount than it was at this time last year. 
The reduction is chiefly on account of the cost of transport 
from Egypt to England and other places of the heavy antiquities, 
and providing for the excavations to be carried on next year. 
The hon. secretary, Miss Amelia Edwards, then presented her 
report, which spoke favourably of the excavations which had 
been carried on at the ruins of the great Temple of Bubastis, 
which was discovered by M. Naville in 1887, the result of which 
was the rescue of a large number of sculptures and columns 
dating from a very remote period. Both reports were unani- 
mously adopted. After an account of a journey in Egypt from 
Miss Barlow, the meeting proceeded to the distribution of the 
antiquities found at Bubastis by M. Naville. To the British 
Museum was allotted a fine column of the Egyptian “palm 
order” in red granite, and the upper half of a colossal statue of 
a king, also in red granite ; three large fragments of a shrine 
in polished red granite ; a large slab of red granite carved in 
bas-relief ; and a colossal statue in four pieces of the celebrated 
Hiksos King Apepi, which is said to be the finest specimen of 
the work of this period ever discovered. Donations of various 
other relics were voted to the city of Geneva, to the University 
of Sydney, New South Wales, to the Museum of Liverpool, and 
to the Owens College Museum at Manchester. To the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., several important historical relics 
were voted, among which were a large colossal head of the 
goddess Hathor, quite perfect, and the capital and part of the 
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shaft of a very Jarge red granite column of the Egyptian lotus- 
bud order unpolished. Sir C. Nicholson acknowledged the 
gifts on behalf of Sydney, and Mr. White, secretary to the 
American Legation, on behalf of Boston. Mr. Howorth, M.P., 
suggested that representations should be made to the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of getting the monuments at present In 
Egypt protected from the depredations of travellers. Sir 
Joseph Cubitt and the chairman agreed to take the matter in 
hand and see what could be done in that direction. Mr. 
Maunde Thompson, of the British Museum, thought that the 
statue of King Apepi could not be less than 7,000 years old. 
Dr. Cust, Professor Stuart Poole, Mr. Bond, C.B., and other 
gentlemen also spoke, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 


chairman for presiding. 


STAGE MECHANISM. 


T the last monthly meeting of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion of Architects, Mr. Dankmar Adler described the 
arrangements in theatres known as ‘‘ Stage Mechanism.” The 
Inland Architect gives the following report of the address, 
which was delivered informally and without the aid of 
notes ‘— 

Mr. Adler said that in London he had visited five new 
theatres in process of erection, and he considered their 
methods of construction admirable. Beginning at the bottom, 
the pit was literally what its name implied, in some cases sunk 
as much as 30 feet below the street level, and as the flooring 
was laid on the ground without any basement, there was no 
danger of fire from below. The framing constructions of the 
galleries and balconies were entirely of iron. The main beams 
about 14 feet apart, with lighter iron cross-beams at the lines 
of the risers, and the whole then filled in solid from bottom to 
top of beams with Portland cement. The risers for the 
stepping of the seats were made of hollow bricks with 3-inch 
plank bolted on the top to form floors of the steppings. The 
entrances, though somewhat primitive in their accommodation 
for ticket buyers, were quite well arranged, each part of the 
house having two entrances of its own without the lobby for 
common use customary in this country. The stairs were 
usually of concrete, their width being about 4 feet 6 inches 
generally, between brick walls, thus giving sufficient side 
support. In some cases where elegance was aimed at, the 
concrete was covered with thin marble slabs. The concrete 
forming the floors was covered with linoleum glued down. 
This material in addition to doors and sashes was practically 
the only one combustible in the auditorium proper and in the 
hallways. Onething, however, struck him as strange, that inevery 
case the roof and the trusses supporting it were made of wood, 
Mr. Phipps, the recognised authority for theatre-building in 
London, having an idea that in case of fire an iron roof con- 
struction would cause the walls to fall. Another peculiarity of 
these theatres was the construction of the proscenium wall. 
This was built of brick, the proscenium opening being covered 
with a heavy stick of timber, into the ends of which notches 
were cut, which served as skewbacks for a brick relieving arch. 
In answer to the inquiry what would become of this arch after 
the timber had decayed, he was told by the clerk of the works 
that there was no danger of that in the climate of England. 
The only heating device that he observed in any of these 
theatres was in the form of open fireplaces in the dressing- 
rooms. The gas and animal heat of the audience were sup- 
posed to be sufficient to maintain a comfortable temperature in 
the coldest weather to be expected in the mild climate of 
England. What little ventilation there was was obtained by 
windows and alleged ventilating ducts, showing no connection 
with any motive power for moving the air either into or from the 
building, their efficacy depending entirely upon the arrows 
drawn on the plans to show the direction of the wished-for air 
currents, with the result that it was decidedly imperfect. 
Throughout London it appeared that the small theatres were, 
as a rule, most scientifically constructed ; in fact, that as they 
increased in size they decreased in safety, some of the large 
ones being veritable fire-traps, for even if the auditorium proper 
was moderately fireproof, the stage was a regular tinder box. 
The curtains were generally of corrugated iron covered with 
asbestos, and painted so that they could be used as act drops. 
They were raised by counter-weights. 

_ Leaving England, it appeared that on the Continent the con- 
ditions were reversed. The larger theatres, being the property 
of the governments and municipalities, were by far the most 
thoroughly constructed, many of them fireproof as far as the 
auditorium was concerned, a few even with fireproof stage con- 
eee : The rarity Senne. stage construction is due to 

€ almost insurmou 1 
such an dude abiee le difficulty and the enormous cost of 

efore speaking of fireproof stage construction in i 
Mr, Adler said he wished to say a few words as to ape sal 


struction and mechanism in general. Up to a very recent 
period no effort has been made to apply upon the stage any of 
the results of modern progress in the science of mechanics. 
The block and tackle and winch, aided by main strength and 
awkwardness, were, and on most stages still are, the only tools 
at the command of the manager of a stage performance. One 
reason why labour-saving devices were not adopted may have 
been because in the theatres on the Continent of Europe, most 
of which are under State and municipal control, soldiers are 
always obtainable in case the services of a large number of 
extra men are required. Some twenty years ago a Mr. Brandt 
invented a system of balancing scenery with counter-weights, 
which was used in Germany, but to the best of his knowledge 
nowhere else. It enabled the stage manager to direct from one 
spot the raising or lowering, by men stationed on the stage 
floor, of anything required. After the disastrous fire in the 
Ring Theatre in Vienna in 1881, Messrs. Dengg, Kautsky & 
Roth, of Vienna, invented certain improvements to prevent, if 
possible, a recurrence of such disasters ; chief of these was the 
substitution of iron for wood in the framing of the supports of 
the stage. The weight of the iron used was so enormous that 
the usual methods of raising and lowering the movable parts of 
the stage had to be abandoned and a system of hydraulic jacks, 
controlled from a single point, was substituted. Their motive 
power was supplied by steam pumps, compressors, or the 
power given from an elevated tank, and was controlled by valve 
connections. The opera house at Buda Pesth has a curtain 
opening of 47 feet, and a depth of stage 120 feet ; the mechanism 
of the stage is almost perfect, and, in fact, it was chiefly to 
familiarise himself with the working of this theatre that Mr. 
Adler’s tour was undertaken. The most marvellous and rapid 
transformations are produced by proper applications of the 
power of the hydraulic jacks, somewhere from Ioo to 123 in 
number. For example, the ship-scene in “ L’Africaine,” 
takes from twenty-five to forty-five minutes to set in an ordinary 
theatre, but here eleven minutes are sufficient. 

The same system of stage mechanism and construction is 
in use in the Municipal Theatre at Halle, and in the German 
Theatre at Prague. But efforts to assimilate existing theatres 
to the improved system are being madein many places. Inthe 
Court Opera House at Dresden they have begun to take out the 
woodwork, and are substituting iron in the rigging loft of the 
extensive stage, also replacing hemp with wire ropes, the wooden 
pulleys and blocks by iron ones, &c. In the Imperial Opera 
House at Berlin all the old wooden traps, sinks, and bridges 
have been removed and iron ones substituted for them. A 
system of hydraulic motors is used here differing somewhat 
from the one in use at Buda Pesth. It was designed by and 
erected under the direction of ason of Mr. Brandt, by whom 
also the Court Theatre has been remodelled and its entire stage 
rebuilt, and iron framing, iron pulleys and blocks, and wire 
ropes used everywhere. A hydraulic apparatus is also being 
built for this stage, to be put in place during the summer of 
1889. The new Lessing Theatre at Berlin is fireproof, and its 
rigging loft entirely of iron, though the sub-stage is mostly of 
wood. 

The Hofburg Theatre, at Vienna, is certainly the most 
magnificent in the world. The artist, sculptor, and painter 
seem to have vied with each other to make this building a mar- 
vellous work of art. The staircases equal in quality of design 
that of the Grand Opera House at Paris. There are two main 
stairways, both straight with a landing in the middle. The 
steps, balustrades, and wainscots are of the rarest and richest 
marbles, selected and combined with the most exquisite artistic 
skill. The frescoes of the ceiling are so carefully arranged that 
as you mount the stairs, picture after picture presents itself, each 
from its proper and effective point of view, without necessitating 
that craning of the neck so distressingly destructive to the 
comfortable enjoyment of such decorations as ordinarily found. 
Bronze is used on the staircase, and the house is adorned with 
many basso-relievos. This theatre, considered abstractly as 
an artistic creation and as an exponent of the utmost develop- 
ment of the application of the fine arts to decorative building 
purposes, stands without a peer. Yet it is from the utilitarian 
standpoint a lamentable failure. Fully one-third of the audience 
can hardly hear a word, and although this theatre covers much 
more ground than the entire Chicago Auditorium Building, yet 
the seating capacicy is only 1,800, the rest being taken up in 
foyers, &c. The stage mechanism is a most stupendous and 
egregious blunder. The constructor, having decided to use a 
system of his own, and determined to evade the patents of 
Messrs. Gwinner, &c, has substituted for the direct transfer 
of hydraulic force used at Buda Pesth a transmission of power 
by ratchets, gearings, pulleys, ropes, and winches, which has 
multiplied the cost of the apparatus by three and divided its 
efficiency by nine. To overcome the vastly increased 
friction, the size and weight of the moving parts was 
largely increased, this again increasing friction, and so on 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Adler stated that he had seen a letter from the Vienna 
correspondent of the S/aats-Ze¢tung, which stated that public 
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interest in this theatre had divided the population of the city 
into two factions, one of which seemed to think that the archi- 
tect ought to be treated to “something lingering, as in boiling 
oil,” or at least that he should be condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, while the other held the ground that the creator 
of so exquisite an art-work must be held as moving on a higher 
plane than ordinary mortals, and should not have been ex- 
pected to be aw fait in such little matters as sight lines, 
acoustics, stage mechanism, &c. Not only is the populace 
excited on the subject, but the local association of architects, 
civil engineers, and others, are continually holding stormy 
meetings, endeavouring to decide if the architect shall be 
endorsed or condemned. 

The stage mechanism of the Chicago Auditorium will be 
similar to that used at Buda Pesth, and will have a depth from 
curtain line to back wall of 62 feet, by a width of 110 feet. It 
will be divided into sections, four of which, each measuring 
9 by 46 feet, will each have a downward motion of 8 feet, and 
upward one of 13 feet, and capable, besides, of a rocking 
motion, and each section capable of any of these motions in- 
dependent of the others. In the middle of each of these four 
sections a space 4 by 26 feet is capable of a downward motion 
of 18 feet, and an upward one of 18 feet. Onthe 26-foot section 
any stage picture and a group of performers can be raised from 
below to a height of 18 feet above thestage. There will also be 
three smaller divisions, two of which will be capable of an 
8-foot downward motion, and one with an upward and down- 
ward motion of 8 feet each way. When raised above the stage, 
the aperture below the platform was concealed by scenery from 
the audience. The drops, being light, are worked by counter- 
weights with hemp ropes, handled from the stage, the rest of 
the ropes used being of wire. The floor is of 3-inch plank, and 
this and the canvas are the only combustible materials used. 
The canvas can hardly be considered as very inflammable, 
owing to the paint used being distemper — mineral paint, 
ground with water and mixed with glue. It has been found 
impossible to use any preparation to render the canvas 
perfectly uninflammable, as all the solutions recommended 
absorb damp, and cause the paint to peel off. It has been 
found in fires that it is the woodwork that is the great 
source of danger, and that the thick coating of distemper 
paint renders the scenery very slow-burning material ; so that 
with electric light instead of gas, and the substitution of the arc 
light effects for the calcium light formerly used, the two 
greatest dangers have been eliminated. Inthe larger European 
houses the stage is provided, for the purpose of gaining control 
of fires among scenery and properties, with perforated copper 
pipes, controlled from the stage by valves. The great height, 
go feet, would render automatic sprinklers both uncertain and 
slow in operation, as a current of hot air is so easily deflected 
to a sufficient distance as to cause a sprinkler to work in the 
wrong place; also, as at that distance the heat would not 
penetrate rapidly enough by radiation, but as the heating 
effect upon the sprinkler would have to be made by the actual 
lifting of the smoke and heated air to the fusible plugs, the 
response of an automatic sprinkler to a fire would be compara- 
tively slow. The sprinklers used in Europe are from 8 to 
Io feet apart, and are worked by cords from the stage, each 
pipe having a shut-off on the stage floor, so that by pulling a 
cord every section can be used by itself. Copper pipes are 
used in preference to iron pipes, because the latter, having 
greater thickness of metal, and greater tendency to form 
oxides, present more risk by stoppage of the perforations in the 
pipes by dust and rust. 

Mr. Adler narrated a few instances where incipient theatre 
fires were extinguished very quickly through the presence 
of mind of the manager and the excellent discipline of the 
stage employés. Mr. Rudolph, the stage manager of the 
Muncipal Theatre at Frankfort, saw a fire break out among his 
gauze hangings over the back part of his stage. He gave the 
signal to pull the rope controlling the counter-weight of that 
particular drop, and in a few seconds the burning material was 
lowered to the stage floor, and the fire stamped out without the 
audience having been any the wiser. ; 

The boiler of McVicker’s Theatre is on the opposite side of 
an alley, and the ceiling over the boiler-room formed of wooden 
joists, which were to have been covered with porous terra-cotta, 
but at the time of opening the theatre after its recent recon- 
struction this part of the work was not finished, and at one of 
the first performances some of the unprotected joists caught 
fire. The smoke passed into the air-duct and the manager 
smelt it, at once shut off the air supply, and stopped the ven- 
tilating fans. He then ran over, and with the aid of the well- 
drilled force of the theatre and a few buckets, and the often- 
ridiculed but very efficient syringes provided for such emer- 
gencies by Mr. McVicker, had the fire out before the fire 
department, which had been summoned at once by the 
automatic fire alarm, could arrive. In consequence of this 
occurrence, Mr. McVicker caused the removal of the entire 
wooden framing over the boiler-room, and the substitution 
therefor of iron beams and tile arches, 


SIR CHARLES NEWTON. 


A SCHEME has been started for the purpose of recognising 

the services of Sir C. T. Newton to classical archeology, 
and many eminent names have already been received in sup- 
port of the scheme. It is acknowledged that his discoveries 
at Halicarnassus, his work at the British Museum, his lectures 
from the chair of archzeology at University College, and his 
various writings have done much to sustain the reputation of 
England in this particular province of research, and that his 
services merit some kind of public recognition. For many 
years he stood alone in upholding the subject in which he took 
such interest, while at present it is taught systematically at the 
Universities. The success of the Hellenic Society has been 
largely due to the active part which Sir Charles Newton took 
in its foundation and administration. The establishment of 
the British school at Athens was an outgrowth of the same 
movement. 

At a meeting held at 43 Portman Square on Wednesday, 
March 20, the Earl of Carnarvon in the chair, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously :—“ That subscriptions be 
invited for a bust of Sir Charles Newton as a recognition of his 
eminent services to classical archeology, and that the trustees 
of the British Museum be requested to allow such bust to be 
placed in the museum.” At the same time a committee (with 
power to add to their number) was appointed to carry out the 
resolution, and Mr. George Macmillan was appointed secretary 
and treasurer to the fund. At a later meeting, on March 27, 
the committee decided to expend a portion of the subscriptions 
on the execution of a bust by Mr. Boehm as a personal 
memorial of Sir Charles Newton ; but they confidently hope 
that a sufficient sum may be raised to enable them also to 
commemorate Sir Charles Newton’s lifework by the establish- 
ment of some prize or studentship for the encouragement of 
research in Hellenic archaeology in connection with the British 
school at Athens, and this, it is now known, is the wish of Sir 
Charles himself, 

The list of the committee, of which the Earl of Carnarvon 
is chairmar, contains the following names :—M. W. H. 
Waddington, French Ambassador, Prince Ion Ghica, Rouma- 
nian Minister, M. Jean Gennadius, Greek Minister, the Earl 
of Derby, K.G., Lord Lingen, Lord Savile, the Bishop of 
Durham, Sir George F. Bowen, G.C.M.G., Sir William 
Gregory, K.C.M.G., Sir Henry Layard, G.C.B., Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A., Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir James Lacaita, 
K.C.M.G., the Dean of Christchurch, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
the Provost of Oriel, Professor O. Benndorf, Vienna, Mr, 
Edward A. Bond, C.B., Mr. Sidney Colvin, Professor Ernst 
Curtius, Berlin, Mr. C.D. Fortnum, Professor Percy Gardner, 
Professor W. W. Godwin, Harvard College, Miss Jane Har- 
rison, Canon E, L. Hicks, Professor Gustav Hirschfeld, 
KG6nigsberg, Mr. Henry H. Howorth, M.P., Professor Jebb, 
Signor R. Lanciani, Rome, Canon Liddon, Mr. J. Russell 
Lowell, Mr. George A. Macmillan, Professor Theodor 
Mommsen, Berlin, Mr. A. S. Murray, Mr. H. F. H. Pelham, 
Mim iol Pembern(©).C., Mr. F.C; Penrose, Professonm hk: 
Stuart Poole, General Meredith Read, Mr. Henry Reeve, 
C.B., Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. W, W. Story, Rome, and Mr, 
E. Maunde Thompson. 

Mr. George Macmillan, 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
will acknowledge subscriptions. Those received from foreign 
subscribers will be devoted to the bust alone, 


OLD LANCASHIRE HOUSES. 


O* Monday a lecture was given in the Art Club, Liverpool, 
by Mr. Frank J. Leslie on “Some Old Lancashire 
Houses.” It began with a description of the various kinds of 
sites selected for the old castles and halls in the county of 
Lancashire, the main object being always to utilise natural 
advantages for the purposes of defence. The builders were 
quite content if they could take as their site the edge of a cliff 
forming a river bank, as at Hall-i’-th’-Wood, near Bolton; a 
lofty natural plateau, as at Clitheroe; or the junction of two 
rivers, as at the Old Baron’s Hall at Manchester. The incon- 
venience of access was looked upon as rather an advantage. A 
short sketch of the life led in those old feudal mansions was 
given, with illustrations, including views of the great halls at 
Rufford Old Hall, Samlesbury Hall, Little Mitton Hall, and 
others. It was about the great hall that the social life of the 
house centred. In that apartment the meals of the household 
were taken, games were held, and stories told round the ingle- 
nook. After describing Speke Hall, Smithells Hall, and other 
old mansions, Mr. Leslie gave a detailed description of Hoghton 
Tower, near Blackburn, visited in 1617 by James I. It was 
here that the famous petition of the Lancashire peasantry was 
presented to the King, praying for permission to resume their 
old Sunday sports and pastimes prohibited in the previous 
reign. James assented, and soon after published the celebrated 
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“ Book of Sports,” approving and enjoining Sunday amusements, 
which outraged the Puritans, disgusted the more moderate men 
of all parties, and helped to sow the seeds of disaffection which 
grew into the Great Rebellion. The incidents of the King’s 
visit and the nature of the popular amusements thus sanctioned 
by royal authority were fully described and illustrated. 


TESSERAS. 


The Association Theory in Architecture, 
F, JEFFREY. 

HERE are few things about which men of ver¢/u are more 
apt to rave than the merits of the Grecian architecture, 
and most of those who affect an uncommon purity and delicacy 
of taste, talk of the intrinsic beauty of its proportions as a 
thing not to be disputed, except by a barbarian ignorance and 
stupidity. Mr. Alison, we think, was the first who gave a full 
and convincing refutation of this mysterious dogma, and while 
he admits in the most ample terms the beauty of the objects in 
question, has shown, we think, in the clearest manner that it 
arises entirely from the combination of the following associa- 
tions :—Ist. The association of utility, convenience, or fitness 
for the purposes of the building. 2nd. Of security and 
stability, with a view to the nature of the materials. 3rd. Of 
the skill and power requisite to mould such materials into forms 
so commodious. 4th. Of magnificence and splendour and 
expense. 5th. Of antiquity; and 6thly. Of Roman and 
Grecian greatness. His observations are summed up in the 
following short sentence :—“ The proportions,” he observes, 
“of these orders, it is to be remembered, are distinct subjects 
of beauty, from the ornaments with which they are embellished, 
from the magnificence with which they are executed, from the 
purposes of elegance they are intended to serve, or the scenes 
of grandeur they are destined to adorn.” It is in such scenes, 
however, and with such additions, that we are accustomed to 
observe them, and, while we feel the effect of all these acci- 
dental associations, we are seldom willing to examine what are 
the causes of the complex emotion we feel, and readily attri- 
bute to the nature of the architecture itself the whole 
pleasure which we enjoy. But besides these there are 
other associations we have with these forms, that still 
more powerfully serve to command our admiration, for they 
are the Grecian orders; they derive their origin from those 
times, and were the ornament of those countries, which are 
most hallowed in our imaginations, and it is difficult for us to 
see them, even in their modern copies, without feeling them 
operate upon our minds as relics of those polished nations 
where they first arose, and of that greater people by whom they 
were afterwards borrowed. This analysis is to us perfectly 
satisfactory. But, indeed, we cannot conceive any more com- 
plete refutation of the notion of an intrinsic and inherent beauty 
in the proportions of the Grecian architecture, than the fact of 
the admitted beauty of such very opposite proportions in the 
Gothic. Opposite as they are, however, the great elements of 
beauty are the same in this style as in the other—the impres- 
sions of religious awe and of chivalrous recollections coming in 
place of the classical associations which constitute so great a 
share of the interest of the former. It is well observed by Mr. 
Alison that the great durability and costliness of the produc- 
tions of this art have had the effect, in almost all regions, of 
rendering their fashion permanent, after it had attained such a 
degree of perfection as to fulfil its substantial purposes. 
“‘ Buildings,” he observes, “‘may last, and are intended to last, 
for centuries. The life of man is very inadequate to the dura- 
tion of such productions ; and the present period of the world, 
though old with respect to those arts which are employed upon 
perishable subjects, is yet young in relation to an art which is 
employed upon so durable materials as those of architecture. 
Instead of a few years, therefore, centuries must probably pass 
before such productions demand to be required by the subject 
itself, and a new motive given for the preservation of similar 
forms. In every country, accordingly, the same effect has taken 
place : and the same causes which have thus served to produce 
among us for so many years an uniformity of taste with regard 
to the style of Grecian architecture; have produced also among 
the nations of the East for a much longer course of time a 
similar uniformity of taste with regard to their ornamental 
style of architecture, and have perpetuated among them the 
same forms which were in use among their forefathers, before 

the Grecian orders were invented.” 


Transparent and Cpaaue Water-CSolours, 
F. HOWARD, 
_ Tone implies a degree of transparency, which, in oil-colours 
1s attainable with great facility by a process termed glazing, 
reap passing a transparent colour over a previously prepared 
ay There are, also, some other practical methods of pro- 
ucing it which are more advisable in certain cases, but which 


need not be further noticed here. In water-colours the greater 
number of pigments used are transparent, and the legitimate 
method of using them proceeds upon the principle of working 
entirely in transparent media, which has at all times excited 
great hopes with regard to that branch of art, as affording a 
better means than oil-colours (in which the light tints are all 
composed with opaque white), of producing the brilliancy and 
truth of nature, in combination with the transparency (tone) 
which is required in a work of art. And it is to be regretted 
that in some few, and those popular instances, this advantage 
arising out of the legitimate use of water-colours should have 
been thrown away, without obtaining any equivalent other than 
that of hiding or correcting blunders ; and that attempts should 
have been made, by the use of opaque body colours, and a similar 
method of working, to imitate the effect of oil-painting. The 
progress of the true art of water-colour drawing must neces- 
sarily receive a check from the adoption of such a practice, 
which will, doubtless, be sanctioned by the idle or the hurried, 
and attempts to carry out the original prospects and genuine 
advantages of the transparent medium will, probably, become 
rare, if they should not cease entirely. It is true that opaque 
water-colours are supposed to have an advantage over oil- 
colours in light and brilliant parts, in consequence of the ten- 
dency of the oil (the vehicle, as it is technically termed) to 
come to the surface, and thus to give a tinge to, or obscure the 
purer tints of, skies and distant brilliant objects. On this 
account they are said to have been used by Turner in these 
parts when he desires to attain great clearness and purity of 
colour. But, however, the union of water-colours with oil may 
be advantageous for these purposes, and thus opaque water- 
colours may receive a partial sanction; it cannot be denied 
that in the instances previously alluded to, in which the opaque 
water-colours are used for no other purpose than the facility of 
recovering half-tints that had been too much obscured, the only 
advantage of water-colours is abandoned without obtaining the 
equivalent of richness arising from texture in oil, and the purity 
of the one art is lost without attaining the force of the other. 
A crumbly, bungling appearance is produced, and for no 
reason, as the practice can never be successfully employed in 
the parts or objects in which the use of semi-transparent 
colours is so invaluable in oil. And, in fact, opacity, the reverse 
of what is desired—tone—is produced by the very same means 
in water-colours by which transparency is attained in oil. 


Fuseli as an Artist. 
B. R. HAYDON. 


Fuseli was undoubtedly the greatest genius of his day. 
His Milton gallery showed a range of imagination equal to the 
poet’s; his Satan bridging Chaos, his Uriel watching Satan, 
his Shepherd’s Dream, his Fairies from Shakespeare, and his 
Ghost in “ Hamlet,” announce him as having conceived, like 
Theon, davracvas, and as being the greatest inventor in art 
since Giulio Romano. But in the modes of conveying his 
thoughts by form, colour, light and shadow, and, above all, 
nature, he was a monster in design; his women are all 
strumpets and his men all banditti, with the action. of gal- 
vanised frogs, the dress of mountebanks, and the hue of pesti- 
lential putridity. No man had the power like Fuseli of rousing 
the dormant spirit of youth, and there issued from his inspira- 
tions a nucleus of painters who have been the frmest supporters 
of the British school. But Fuseli, as a painter, must be a 
warning to all. Had he taken the trouble to convey his 
thoughts like the great masters, his pictures would have risen 
as time advanced; yet, as time advances, his pictures, from 
having no hold on our feelings like the simplicity of nature, 
must sink. His conceptions, however poetical, are not enough 
to satisfy the mind in an art the elements of which are laid in 
lovely nature; and, great as his genius was in fancy and con- 
ception, inventor as he was in art of fairies and ghosts, he will 
never be an object to imitate but always to avoid by young men, 
who are more likely to lay hold of his defects than his beauties. 
The finest conception of a ghost that was ever painted was the 
Ghost in “ Hamlet” on the battlements. There it quivered 
with martial stride, pointing to a place of meeting with Hamlet; 
and round its visored head was a halo of light that looked 
sulphureous, and made one feel as if one actually smelt hell— 
burning, cindery, and suffocating. The dim moon glittered 
behind ; the sea roared in the distance, as if agitated by the 
presence of a supernatural spirit; and the ghost looked at 
Hamlet with eyes that glared like the light in the eyes of a lion 
which is savagely growling over his bloody food. But still it 
was a German ghost, and not the ghost of Shakespeare. There 
was nothing in it to touch human sympathies combined with 
the infernal; there was nothing at all of “his sable, silvered 
beard,” or his countenance more “in sorrow than in anger” ; 
it was a fierce, demoniacal, armed fiend, reeking from hell, 
who had not yet expiated “the crimes done in his days of 
nature” to qualify him for heaven. His next finest works were 
the two fairy pictures in the Shakespeare gallery, some diving 
into harebells, some sailing in Bottom’s shoe ; but, beautiful as 
they were, indeed the only fairies ever painted, still your heart 
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longed for nature in colour, form, and expression. Such an 
union had the Greeks, and no art in the world will be perfect 
until it appears again. These pictures are evidences of the 
highest conception of the fanciful and supernatural. His 
Lazar-house is an evidence of his power of pathos; his Uriel 
and Satan, of the poetical ; his Puck putting on a Girdle, of the 
humorous and mischievous. But when Fuseli attempted the 
domestic, as in the illustrations of Cowper, his total want of 
nature stares one in the face, like the eyes of his own ghosts. 
Never were the consequences of disdaining the daily life before 
your eyes, or of affecting to be above it, so fatally developed as 
in this series of designs, 


Hatfield House. 
P. F, ROBINSON. 


_ _The general plan of Hatfield House is formed with much 
judgment, the disposition of the apartments being so arranged 
that each will be found to have its proper aspect, without being 
at variance with the present altered mode of living. The 
building occupies a grand parallelogram, 280 feet in length, 
which is the extent of the northern front of the edifice, and is 
70 feet in width. On the southern front two wings project at 
right angles, each 100 feet, with a breadth of 80 feet, forming, 
together with the centre division, three sides of a court, 
140 feet in extent, the extreme length of the southern or prin- 
cipal front being 300 feet. The materials of which the mansion 
is constructed are principally brick, but the cases and mullions 
of the windows, the pilasters and architectural enrichments, as 
well as all the prominent parts most exposed to injury, are of 
stone, In thesethe destructiveeffect of time is scarcely perceptible, 
while it has given the whole the mellow picturesque character of 
age, the weather-stained and mossy bricks harmonising ad- 
mirably with the grey hue of the stone and with the surround- 
ing landscape. It is also believed that no house in the 
kingdom erected at so early a date remains as entire as this. 
The elevation presents two principal fronts, each differing from 
the other, but possessing perfect unity of design and execution, 
in which the chaste and rigorous feeling characteristic of the 
Tudor period is remarkably prevalent. The two wings of the 
southern front are connected by a magnificent centre, raised in 
the Palladian style, with two orders of architecture, but with an 
entrance porch bearing affinity to the ancient gatehouse, and, 
being highly enriched, this may be considered the most com- 
manding portion of the edifice. The basement storey comprises 
an arcade or corridor, extending the whole length between the 
wings, and resembling the ancient conventual cloister, but con- 
structed upon the Italian plan, affording means of exercise in 
the air, but sheltered from the sun or rain, and intended as an 
improvement on antecedent architecture. The Doric pilasters of 
the arcade are agreeably to the proportions of the order as used 
by San Gallo of Florence and other Italian masters; the 
shafts, resting on pedestals, are partly fluted and partly 
covered with arabesque ornaments, common in the Elizabethan 
age. The windows of the principal storey, which give light to 
the long gallery, are square-headed and mullioned, and are 
admirably proportioned to the spaces between the Ionic 
pilasters, here introduced to relieve the plainness of the 
surface. The entablature is surmounted by an elegantly 
pierced parapet, at the height of 50 feet from the ground, and 
above this are seen the gables of the roof, a distinguished 
feature of the ancient style. These, however, are ornamented 
with Flemish taste, and constitute the only portion of the 
building not deserving of high commendation. Each wing has an 
enriched entrance porch, and the breadth of their fronts, between 
the massive turrets, is broken by projecting oriel windows, 
which properly belong to the Tudor style. The square corner 
turrets, 50 feet high to the parapets, are crowned by cupola- 
formed roofs, rising 20 feet to the pinnacles, which are 
terminated’ by gilded vanes, representing small banners 
charged with the Cecil crest. The centre tower, in which is 
the grand entrance porch, rises to the height of 70 feet, and is 
divided into three storeys, having a bold projection, which 
breaks the long and uniform line of the front ; above this, in 
the middle of the roof, is the clock tower and cupola, 15 feet in 
height, completing the pyramidal effect of the whole. In the 
third storey of the tower, which is of the Corinthian order, are 
the full armorial bearings of the noble founder of the mansion ; 
above the parapet, which exhibits the date of the completion of 
the building, in the year 1611, is his lordship’s crest, with the 
coronet. ‘The principal feature of the northern front of 
Hatfield House is the centre compartment, in which is the 
entrance doorway; but a perfect idea of the architectural 
beauty of this extensive building can only be obtained by an 
examination” of the lateral fronts; on these the bold pro- 
jections produce alternate masses of light and shade, exceed- 
ingly pictorial, a proof of the master skill with which the 
original plan was contrived. Time has given the whole a 
venerable impression, and the primitive colour of the brick has 
acquired a rich hue from the lichen that now covers it, such as 
nature alone can bestow. 


Verticalising Walls. 
D. LARDNER. 


The weight of the roof of the large gallery of the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers pressed the sides outwards so as to 
endanger the building; and it was requisite to find means by 
which the wall should be propped so as to sustain the roof. 
M. Molard contrived the following ingenious plan for the 
purpose. A series of strong iron bars were carried across the 
building from wall to wall, passing through holes in the walls, 
and were secured by nuts on the outside. In this state they 
would have been sufficient to have prevented the further 
separation of the walls by the weight of the roof, but it was 
desirable to restore the walls to their original state by drawing 
them together. This was effected in the following manner :— 
Alternate bars were heated by lamps fixed beneath them, 
They expanded; and consequently the nuts, which were 
previously in contact with the walls, were no longer so. These 
nuts were then screwed up so as to be again in close contact 
with the walls. The lamps were withdrawn, and the bars now 
allowed to cool. In cooling they gradually contracted, and 
resumed their former dimensions; consequently the nuts, 
pressing against the walls, drew them together through a 
space equal to that through which they had been screwed up. 
Meanwhile the intermediate bars were heated and expanded, 
and the nuts screwed up as before. The lamps being again 
withdrawn, they contracted in cooling, and the walls were 
further drawn together. This process was continually repeated, 
until at length the walls were restored to their perpendicular 
position. The gallery may still be seen with the bars extend- 
ing across it, and binding together its walls, 

Imaginative Archceology in Ireland. 
T. DAVIS. 

The Irish antiquarians of the Jast century did much good. 
They called attention to the history and manners of our 
predecessors which we had forgotten. They gave a pedigree 
to nationhood, and created a faith that Ireland could and 
should be great again by magnifying what she had been. They 
excited the noblest passions—veneration, love of glory, beauty, 
and virtue. They awoke men’s fancy by their gorgeous 
pictures of the past, and imagination strove to surpass them by 
its creations. They believed what they wrote, and thus their 
wildest stories sank into men’s minds. To the exertions of 
Walker, O’Halloran, Vallancey, and a few other Irish 


-academicians in the last century, we owe almost all the Irish 


knowledge possessed by our upper classes till very lately. It 
was small, but it was enough to give a dreamy renown to 
ancient Ireland, and, if it did nothing else, it smoothed the 
reception of Bunting’s music, and identified Moore’s poetry 
with his native country. While, therefore, we at once 
concede that Vallancey was a bad scholar, O’Halloran a 
credulous historian, and Walker a shallow antiquarian, we 
claim for them gratitude and attachment, and protest, once for 
all, against the indiscriminate abuse of them going on in our 
educated circles. But no one should lie down under the belief 
that they were the deep and exact men their contemporaries 
thought them. They were not patient nor laborious. They 
were very graceful, very fanciful, and often very wrong in their 
statements and their guesses. How often they avoided painful 
research by gay guessing we are only now learning. O'Halloran 
and Keatinge have told us bardic romances with the same tone 
as true chronicles. Vallancey twisted language, towers, and 
traditions into his wickerwork theory of pagan Ireland, and 
Walker built great facts and great blunders, granite blocks and 
rotten wood, into his antiquarian edifices. One of the 
commonest errors, attributing immense antiquity, Oriental 
origin, and everything noble in Ireland, to the Milesians, 
originated with these men, or, rather, was transferred from the 
adulatory songs of clan-bards to grave stories. Now, it is 
quite certain that several races flourished here before the 
Milesians, and that everything Oriental, and much that was 
famous in Ireland, belonged to some of these elder races, and 
not to the Scoti or Milesians. 

The Rambouillet Drawing-room and Architecture, 

R. W. EMERSON. 

There was a time when in Frarce a revolution occurred ii 
domestic architecture ; when the houses of the nobility, which 
up to that time had been constructed on feudal necessities, in 
a hollow square, the ground floor being resigned to offices and 
stables, and the floors above to rooms of state and to lodging- 
rooms, were rebuilt to new purpose. It was the Marchioness 
of Rambouillet who first got the horses out of and the scholars 
into the palaces, having constructed her Aé¢e/ with a view to 
society, with superb suites of drawing-rooms on the same floor, 
and broke through the morgue of etiquette by inviting to her 
house men of wit and learning as well as men of rank, and piqued 
the emulation of Cardinal Richelieu to rival her assemblies, 
and so to the founding of the French Academy. The history 
of the Hétel Rambouillet and its brilliant circles makes an 
important date in French civilisation, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue following was the voting for the twelve jurors and 
the two supplementary jurors in the Section of Architecture 
for this year’s Salon :—MM. BalLty, 105 votes ; CoQUuART, 
98 ; DAUMET, 97 ; PAscAL, 97 ; MAYEUX, 95; _VAUDRE- 
MER, 94; Moyaux, 94; GINAIN, 87; GARNIER, 79 5 
LEcLERC, 78; Loviot, 77; and ANDRE, 71. Supple- 
mentary Jurors:—MM. RaAuvtin, 49, and CORROYER, 40. 
Unsuccessful candidates :—MM. DESLIGNIERES, 22 ; Bors- 
WILLWALD, 17 ; LiscH, 16 ; DE Baupot, 16 ; GUADET, 14 ; 
and SEDILLE, 14. Last year M. Pascat was at the head of 
the list, 


THE verdict in the case of CHARSLEY v. JONES, which 
was given in Mr, Justice Manisry’s Court, on Monday, 
seems to deal hardly with the defendant, but as people are 
supposed to be punished not for their own sakes, but as a 
warning, it may be justified. The plaintiff hired a furnished 
house in Ryde for a quarter, at the rate of 3/. 135. 6d. a 
week. In about a month after entering into occupation 
plaintiff's family and servants suffered from typhoid fever, 
and it was necessary to find accommodation elsewhere. 
The action was brought for the damages arising from the 
breach of agreement. The Medical Officer of Health for 
Ryde considered that the typhoid arose from the use of 
the water taken from a well on the premises, but there was 
no proof of the theory afforded by an analysis of the water, 
and it had been used by the defendant and other occupants 
of the house without any injury arising. It was admitted 
that the house drain passed near the well, but as it was laid 
in a bed of stiff clay, and was in sound condition, there was 
no suggestion of any connection between it and the well. 
All that could be alleged was that the drain was not 
disconnected efficiently from the main sewer. The Judge 
stated that in letting a house there was an implied under- 
taking that it was fit for human habitation, and it was not 
sufficient for the person letting to be sincere in believing 
that it was in a safe condition. The jury came to the 
conclusion that the house caused the plaintifi’s injury and 
so found for him. According to the great SELDEN, 
s Ignorance of the law excuseth no man,” and the local 
authorities of seaside resorts would, therefore, do well to 
duly inform the lodging-house keepers of the risks incurred 
by the absence of the most improved sanitary appliances in 
their houses. 

M. CraupE Moner is in landscape what the late 
Epovarp Maner was in figure painting. He paints with- 
out caring to recall precedents in the works of other artists, 
and is in no way burthened by traditions. M. Monet’s 
works are, however, little known to the majority of French- 
men. ‘They are not seen in the Salon exhibitions, and the 
artist’s name is absent from the official list. The Im- 
pressionists would also have some hesitation about admit- 
ting M. Moner to be a representative, and with reason, for 
he has more regard for beauty than most of the school. 
An opportunity to judge of his works has been given by 
MM. Boussop, Vatapon & Co., who are exhibiting twenty 
of M. Mone1’s works at the Goupil Galleries. The room 
in which they are seen is too small to allow a satisfactory 
view to be taken. M. Moner never paints within doors, 
and his pictures would probably appear to better advantage 
if they were seen in the open air. Indeed, the painter 
would do well sometimes to define the distance at which 
they should be observed. ‘The works being entirely records 
of M. Moner’s impressions, which are not of ordinary 
susceptibility, it is likely that the majority of spectators will 
be startled at the originality, and condemn the pictures as 
untrue to nature, M. Monet, like Impressionists in general, 
seems to derive great pleasure from blue, yellow, and purple. 
His trees, for example, will be blue in the under side of the 
masses of leaves, but none the less are they suggestive 
from a right point of view. What he seeks to give is the 
appearance of things generally under strong light. But 
opinions will differ about his success. M. Monet does not 
Suggest the transparency of water in his sea-pieces, and in 
his Lempest, although the waves are wild and swirling, they 
are wanting in strength. Again, in the Study of Boats, the 
sre seem almost clouds ; but in that case as in others 

€ fault may be with the hanging. In the Port du favre, 


a 


a night scene, the smoke from the steamer obscuring the 
sky is effective, but the silver lining has too much of the 
appearance of a border stuck on. M. Monet is best when 
his marine view represents the Mediterranean. His close- 
ness of observation is seen in the Zhaw at Argenteuil, and 
from the excellence of the Boats at Argenteuil it might be 
inferred that he has a preference for that suburb. When 
figures are introduced they become remarkable for the red- 
ness of the faces ; but the Vé¢heui/, showing the town seen 
through a fog—not, however, of the London kind—denotes 
that the artist can at times be subdued in his manner of 
treatment. The exhibition is remarkable. It cannot be 
popular, but artists and students will find much to interest 
them in M. Monet’s way of producing effects, and his 
sincerity raises his works above the multitude of freaks 
which are supposed to be the products of Impressionism. 


THERE seems no doubt that microbes are ubiquitous. 
Chemical science is rewarded by discovering them wherever 
a search is made, and we may assume they are no less 
numerous elsewhere. It is difficult to resist doubts whether 
sanitary improvements do not promote their propagation by 
making surroundings comfortable for those interesting 
creatures. Professor CARNELLEY, of Aberdeen, has in this 
country revealed the haunts of many legions of microbes, and 
one of the most populous was recently described. ‘This is 
the deafening or pugging of floors, which is employed to 
prevent the passage of sound, and becomes a captivating 
region for the infinitesimal beings. In Scotland coarse 
mortar and smith’s ashes are supposed to form an eligible 
deafening, but the stuff often employed is of a different 
character. The investigations have demonstrated that in 
the poorer houses of Scotland nitrogenous organic matter 
and chlorides are present in the compound which lies under 
the floor, and that often a very objectionable smell is pro- 
duced. The conclusion to be drawn is ‘that the air in 
such houses may be very seriously polluted by the deafening, 
and thus give rise to ill-health.” The stuff from the ordinary 
middle-class houses in Scotland which was examined was 
free from organic elements. When the danger of using 
objectionable materials is pointed out more care will have 
to be taken about pugging. 


Tue members of the jury appointed by the subscribers 
for the erection of a statue of CLAUDE LORRAIN at Nancy 
have decided in favour of the design by M. Ropiy. There 
is no question of the sculptor’s genius, but at first sight it 
will appear strange to have so advanced a realist presenting 
the figure of the landscapist, who certainly considered the 
artist could amend nature in many ways. One reason for 
the selection was found in M. Rop1n’s introduction of the 
Chariot of the Sun-God as part of the pedestal, and in that 
way suggesting the light which pervades Ciaupe’s land- 
scapes. The painter is represented standing, holding a 
palette, and gazing intently at some distant object. 
M. Fatcuitre’s design was placed second, and he is 
rewarded with a prize of 1,509 francs. M. GAUTHERIN 
obtains 1,000 francs, and three prizes of 500 francs were 
awarded to M. DertapLancHe, M. Peynot, and MM. 
MarQueESTE and Cuny. 

THE French Tribunal of Commerce has just decided a 
case which is of interest as serving to show the view taken 
of the relation between vendors and agents in France. An 
amateur wished to dispose of some pieces of Louis 
QUATORZE tapestry, and informed his agent, a woman, that 
the price set upon them was 25,000 francs. After a time 
the agent stated that no more than 16,000 francs could be 
obtained for the pieces, and the owner accepted the offer 
and duly paid a commission of 800 francs to the agent. 
By accident he discovered that the tapestry had been sold 
for 24,000 francs to another dealer, who had resold the pieces 
at a still higher price. The amateur accordingly claimed the 
surplus from the agent, offering, however, to pay a commis- 
sion of ten per cent. upon it. At first the woman denied the 
receipt of a larger sum, but afterwards pleaded there was no 
obligation on her part to be restrained from a second trans- 
action and further profit with the tapestry. The tribunal 
would not, however, recognise the plea, and the agent was 
ordered to pay back to her client 6,406 francs. 
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OOL, GUERNSEY. 
FES, Architect 
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GATEWAY, HAARLEM. 
From a drawing by REGINALD BARRATT. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SCULPTOR. THE PAINTER. 
HE two figures we publish this week are taken from 
wall-paintings in the town-hall of Louvain, ‘That 
building is an example of the love of art among the Flemish 
burghers, for if they resembled the modern taxpayers in 
English towns, a plain block would have been raised in- 
stead of the town-hall which, by itself, is enough to gratify 
a stranger who visits Louvain. The present inhabitants 
retain the old love for art. It was, therefore, resolved that 
M. Hennepsicg should be commissioned to paint scenes 
from the history of Louvain for the further adornment of 
the walls of the town-hall, as well as figures of the sculptor, 
the painter, and the architect who created the building. An 
additional panel represents one of the scholars who for- 
merly upheld the reputation for Louvain learning. We give 
two of the figures this week, and their companions will 
appear next week. 

The selection of M. HENNEBICQ was a testimony to his 
excellence as a historical painter, and he has carried out 
his commissions as if they were his first opportunities to 
gain fame, 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
BECOND SERIES. 


86._TEMPLE OF ESNEH. [R. PHENE SPIERS.] 
NO. 87.,_GATE, HAARLEM. [R. BARRATT.] 
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BOARD SCHOOL, GUERNSEY. 
HIS school was lately erected from designs of Mr. 
Sob. REES; 


ST. GILES’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


A ee following is the text of the Bill brought in by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh “to amend an Act to make provision 
in regard to the restoration of the Ancient Church of Saint 
Giles, in the city of Edinburgh” :— ; 
Whereas in carrying out the restoration of the ancient 
church of Saint Giles in the city of Edinburgh, an arrangement 
was made in the month of December 1878, between the 
Restoration Committee and Dr. William Chambers on the one 
part, and the Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the 
other part; that the said Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should consent, so far as they had power to do so, to 
the carrying out of the work of restoration in the area known as 
the oid church of the operations shown in the plans and report 
prepared by Mr. William Hay, architect, on condition of the 
said Dr. William Chambers erecting at his own expense the 
pews or seats in the said area shown in said plans, and that the 
said Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Commissioners should receive 
the rents of the said pews or seats ; and whereas the said Dr. 
William Chambers in implement of the said agreement at his 
Own expense erected the said pews or seats in the said area ; 
and the said Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
received the rents of the same since that time; and that the 
said Dr. William Chambers removed all other pews or seats 
from the said area and carried out the work of restoration as 
shown in said plans and report ; and whereas by the Act of the 
session of the forty-second and forty-third year of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, chapter two hundred and twenty-one, 
intituled “ An Act to make provision in regard to the restora- 
tion of the ancient church of Saint Giles in the city of Edin- 
burgh,” it is, z¢er alia, provided that the new north church 
(usually called West Saint Giles Church) should, on the condi- 
tions and at the time therein specified, be incorporated with 
and form part of the High Kirk; and whereas doubts have 
arisen as to the true interpretation of the said Act, and it is 
desirable that these should be removed: Be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :—t. From and after the date 
of the passing of this Act, neither the Edinburgh Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners nor the kirk-session of the said High Kirk, nor 
any other person, shall be entitled to erect in the transept or 
nave of the ancient church of Saint Giles, being the areas 
formerly occupied partly as the said Old Church and partly as 
the said West Saint Giles Church, and the entrances thereto 
and to the said High Kirk, any pews or seats, or to erect 
galleries or make structural alterations therein, or draw or 
receive pew or seat rents or other revenue from these portions 
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of the said ancient church. 2. This Act may be cited for all 
purposes as the Saint Giles Restoration (Scotland) Act 
Amendment Act, 1889. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Abas report of the Director of the National Gallery for last 

year has appeared. It states that the purchases have 
been as follows :—(1 and 2) Two scenes of the Massacre of the 
Innocents, by Girolamo Mocetto, Venetian school, each being 
2 feet 24 inches by 1 foot 54 inches ; (3) Mary Magdalen led 
by Marthato hear the Preaching of Christ, by Pedro Campaiia, 
Spanish school. For the three the trustees paid 6o0/. to 
Dr. J. P. Richter. (4) A landscape, Str/ing Castle, measur- 
ing 4 feet 4 inches by 6 feet 4 inch, by Alexander Nasmyth, 
which cost 126/.; (5) Portrait of a Young Man, Dutch school, 
cost 50/.; (6) Zhe Card Players, by Nicolas Maes, Dutch 
school, cost 1,375/. 105.3 (7) Portrait of a Young Lady, by 
B. Van der Helst, Dutch school, cost 1897; (8) Portrait of 
Endymion Porter, by William Dobson, British school, cost 
420/.; (9, 10, 11, 12) Hour Greco-Roman Portraits from 
Mummies discovered in an ancient cemetery at Hawara, in 
the Fayttim, Egypt, painted probably in the second or 
third century, A.D, and purchased from Mr. Petrie for 954. 
Miss Isabel Constable presented three works by her brother, 
viz, Zhe Bridge at Gillingham, Church Porch, Bergholt; A 
House at Hampstead, three pictures in oils, and bequeathed five 
others, The Rev. Sir E. R. Jodrell has bequeathed Maclise’s 
Portrait of Charles Dickens ; Mr. Decimus Burton bequeathed 
A Mawns Portrait, by Frank Hals, and a Frudt Piece by 
Snyders. Miss Emily Wood has presented 4 Vrew of Hyde 
Park Corner, by James Holland, showing the architectural 
additions designed by Decimus Burton, the unexecuted sculp- 
tured podiuni and terminal quadriga being also introduced, 
and a View of Hyde Park Corner, by an unknown painter, 
showing the place prior to the alterations, Miss J. E. 
Gordon presented two water-colour drawings by David Cox, 
two by John Varley, one by Sir David Wilkie, and 
one by John F. Lewis. Lord Savile’s gift consists of 
A Study of Still Life, by Jan Jansz van de Velde; A Study of 
Stull Life, by Herman Steenwyck ; Zhe Nativity of the Virgin, 
by Bartolomé E. Murillo; 4 Study of Still Life, by J.-B. Siméon 
Chardin; fifty-nine copies (on a reduced scale), by Mr. 
Charles Moloney, from pictures by Velasquez in the Prado 
Gallery at Madrid ; forty copies (on a reduced scale), by Herr 
Raemer, from pictures by Rembrandt in the Imperial Gallery 
of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg ; five Graeco-Roman portraits, 
presented by Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, taken from mummies 
discovered in an ancient cemetery at Hawara, in the Faytim, 
Egypt, painted probably in the second or third century, AD. ; 
two similar portraits presented by Mr. Jesse Haworth; a small 
Portrait of a Young Man, by Gainsborough, bequeathed by 
J. R. Swinton, the portrait-painter ; 4A Jan's Portrait, by 
Nicolas Maes, presented by Sir Theodore Martin. 

The report states that of the three collections of Turner’s 
drawings and sketches available for loan to provincial institu- 
tions, No. 1, lent to the Corporation of Sunderland in 1887, was 
returned in May 1888. No. 2 has been lent for a period of 
twelve months to the Wolverhampton Art Gallery, and collec« 
tion No, 3 still remains on loan at the National Gallery of 
Ireland. 

Since the last report was issued the works by early Flemish 
and German masters, which formerly occupied a portion of 
Room XII., have been transferred to Room XI., where they 
now hang by themselves ; while the Peel Collection of later 
Flemish and Dutch pictures, previously placed in Room XL, 
has been removed to Room XII., where, though still grouped and 
labelled as a distinct collection, it is associated with examples 
of the same schools and period. This change renders more com- 
plete the classification of the contents of the Gallery. The urgent 
and increasing demand for wall-space, become more imperative 
since the acquisition of pictures presented and bequeathed by 
the late Miss Isabel Constable, has obliged the Director to 
concentrate in Room XXII, all the oil-paintings by Turner 
formerly hung in two rooms.: The effect of this change has 
been to leave the small apartment, No. XIX., available for the 
display of pictures by Constable and other painters of the 
British school. 

Of the 2,000/. proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
specially voted by Parliament last year to the National Gallery 
for the purchase of pictures, a balance of 1,324/. remained 
unexpended at the close of 1887-88, but by desire of the 
Director, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Treasury, this 
sum was inserted in the National Gallery Estimate for 1888-89 
under Sub-head D, and has since been spent. At the urgent 
and repeated request of the trustees, the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury have agreed to insert a sum of 
5,000/, in the National Gallery Estimate of 1888-89 for the 
purchase of pictures, a concession gratefully acknowledged by 
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the trustees, who hope that it may be regarded as a prelude to 
the renewal of the parliamentary grant at its normal amount 
as soon as Circumstances permit. 

The repainting and repair of certain rooms in the Gallery 
last spring by Her Majesty’s Office of Works afforded a con- 


venient opportunity to clean and glaze a large number of 


pictures which had been temporarily removed from the walls. 
Although this course for obvious reasons was calculated to save 
expense in the end, the immediate cost of the work proved to 
be considerable, and consequently the sum provided in the 
Estimate for 1888-89 has been found inadequate for its purpose. 
But the trustees and Director note with satisfaction that out of 
the whole collection, now numbering more than 1,270 pictures, 
about eighty only remain unglazed. 

The attention of the trustees and Director having been called 
to the fact that a large number of unfinished copies and damaged 
canvasses left by students at the National Gallery have remained 
unclaimed for many years, notwithstanding the posting of notices 
and distribution of circulars on the subject, it has been decided 
by the Board that the copies and canvasses in question may 
now be disposed of. They are of very small value, but what- 
ever sum may be realised by the sale will be handed over to 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 

During the year 1888, 156 pictures have been covered with 
glass, making a total number of 1,204 pictures so protected. 

The Gallery was visited by 550,817 persons on the public 
days during the year, showing a daily average attendance on 
such days (209 in number) of 2,635. 

On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), when the 
number of visitors entering by payment is registered by a turn- 
stile, 40,429 persons were admitted between January I and 
December 31, 1888; the admission fees (at sixpence each) 
amounting to I,olo/, 145, 6d, as compared with 1,091/ 7s. 
received in 1887. 

The total number of students’ attendances‘at the Gallery on 
Thursdays and Fridays throughout the year was 26,435. Indepen- 
dently of partial studies, 1,092 oil-colour copies of pictures have 
been made, viz., 381 from the works of 92 old masters, and 711 
from the works of 53 modern painters. Greuze’s Girl with an 
Apple was copied thirteen times, and the Head of a Girl ten 
times. Caliari’s (Veronese) S¢. He/ena was copied nine times, 
and Bellini’s Doge Loredano eight times. Landseer’s Dignity 
and Impudence was the favourite last year, having been copied 
twenty times. Turner’s Fighting “ Téméraire” was copied 
thirteen times, as was Constable’s Hampstead Heath. Rey- 
nolds’s Age of Innocence was copied ten times. Hogarth’s 
Miss Fenton was one of the pictures of which three copies 


were made, the first time that honour was paid to the 
humourist. 


IRON: TIES IN CHURCH TOWERS. 


Ae a meeting of the committee.for the restoration of the 
tower of Ludlow parish church the following report from 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield was read :—I have read and considered 
Mr. Pearson’s report on the tower of Ludlow church, and I am 
pleased to find that it confirms my own view as to its present 
condition and the importance of proceeding at once with 
remedial measures. With regard to the precise method of 
carrying out those remedial measures, I venture to differ 
slightly from his opinion and advice, notwithstanding the great 
weight which they must carry from his great and varied experi- 
ence, and his well-known skill and success in dealing with 
similar cases in all parts of the country, I have a rooted 
objection to iron bolts, rods and ties of every description in 
connection with masonry, wherever their use can be avoided 
with safety. I am well aware that the judicious introduction of 
this means of support has been of incalculable benefit in many 
cases, and when any other expedient is impossible or inapplic- 
able I quite recognise its great value. But I am decidedly of 
opinion that in this case the work of strengthening the tower 
can be thoroughly and effectually carried out without any iron 
bolts or ties at all, The only point at which I think a closer 
and more minute inspection (which can only be done from a 
scaffold) may perhaps lead me to modify this view, is at the 
spring of the arches of the great windows. At present I feel 
confident that if carried out according to my plan the repairs 
will be thoroughly sound and substantial, and render the tower 
absolutely secure without the use of iron ties, which in any case 
must be an addition to the work which I propose, and cannot 
be regarded as a substitute for any part of it. I am quite 
willing, however, to undertake that if during the progress of 
the works any indications should lead me to alter or modify 
my present opinion, iron bolts shall be employed wherever 
their introduction appears to be necessary or desirable. I 
think that Mr. Pearson would probably advise you that the 
aad might proceed with perfect safety on that understanding. 
tt e ory other point on which I am unable quite to agree with 
. *e@arson, is that of the stone to be employed. I have 


made, and am still making inquiries about other stones in the 
neighbourhood, and have had several samples sent me; but I 
have as yet failed to find any which in my opinion compare at 
all favourably with Runcorn stone, either for strength and 
durability, or for colour suitable for this particular work. I, 
therefore, still most strongly recommend its adoption, but must 
of course leave the final decision on this point to the committee. 
It is worthy of note, and may perhaps be not generally known 
to the committee, that when the late Sir Gilbert Scott carried 
out large works of restoration in the church a good many years 
ago, he did not intend (if the tower had then been taken in 
hand) to use any local stone. At that time Sir Gilbert had not 
restored Chester Cathedral, in which he employed Runcorn 
stone throughout, and I have very little doubt that after his 
experience of the eminently satisfactory results of its use in 
that building he would have recommended it most strongly here. 
Having used it myself some years ago in building the King’s 
School at Chester, and having been architect to that cathedral 
since the death of Sir Gilbert Scott, I am able to speak of the 
good qualities of Runcorn stone with some practical experience 
and knowledge. It was finally proposed to refer the matter as 
to the use of iron bolts in the tower to the two architects, and 
ask them after a conference to agree if possible upon a joint 
report. 


Aygones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAZLITT. 


WHAT WAS THE ANCIENT ORIEL 


HE word “ Oriel” is one of those which mark the difs 

ference between the nineteenth century and its prede- 

cessor, It was not admitted by Johnson in his dictionary. 
When Scott, in describing Melrose Abbey, said :— 


When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white, 
The moon on the east oriel shone 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 


probably a great{many readers were unable to make out 
the signification of so strange a term, until they turned to the 
notes and found that the minstrel was thinking of the windows, 
which bore no relation to those of Oriel College. At a later 
time, Tennyson used the word no less generally to denote a 
window. In the ‘‘Palace of Art” it is repeated in this 
fashion :— 


She sat betwixt the shining oriels, 

To sing her songs alone, 

And thro’ the topmost oriel’s color’d flame 
Two god-like faces gazed below, 


which may or may not be suggestive of a window that forms 
a recess and is supported on projecting corbels. It is not 
generally known—and therefore the poets are not culpable in 
their use of the word—that anciently the word oriel did not 
mean a window. ‘The subject has been treated by a Birming- 
ham antiquary (William Hamper) in a letter addressed to John | 
Britton, which we reprint, as it may be new to many of our 

readers :— 


Oriel is a term applied in the Middle Ages to the various 
objects enumerated in the following classes :—(1) A pent- 
house ; (2) a porch attached to any edifice; (3) a detached 
gate-house ; (4) an upper storey ; (5) aloft; and (6) a gallery 
for minstrels. It will be convenient to examine each of these 
in rotation. 

First, then, as a pent-house. ‘ Appenticiae” was an ancient 
word for supplemental buildings. ‘Ipsum quoque corpus 
ecclesice appenticiis ‘circumcinxit.”. Appendages, pentices, or, 
as we have now vitiated the word, pent-houses. Thus, in the 
“ Wardrobe Account,” 28 Edw. I. we find a charge “pro 
quoddam appenticio extra cameram Regine,” and among the 
repairs of Stafford Castle, 30 Hen. VI., for the mending “ unius 
penteys supra gradus inferioris garrett’ ibidem.” Correspondent 
with these is a payment, 35 Hen. VI., to a carpenter hired to 
make a new oriel over the cellar-door of the Mansion-house at 
Macclesfield: “Sol Thome Grene Carpentar’ conduct’ ad 
faciend’ unum novum Oriell supra Hostium Selar’ ibidem, 
iij’. iiij4.,” and at Stafford Castle, 8 Edw. 1V., for “erigenc’ le 
Hovell super le Wyneseler.” It is a vulgar error that our fore- 
fathers merely bought their wines from the apothecary, as 
medicine ; and it is evident from these entries they were careful 
to keep their cellars at a proper temperature, that the “liquid 
ruby” might emit its enlivening beams in full perfection. It is 
recorded of a man at Shrewsbury, who died A.D. 1424, 2 Hen. VL, 
that “he laft behynde hyma doughter of his, namyd Blase 
Tuptun, who cam by chance to be a leeper, and made the 
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oryell which goythe allong the west side of the sayde church- 
yarde [of St. Chad’s] throughe which she cam aloft to heare 
serveys, throughe a doore made in the church wale, and so 
passyd usually uppon the leades unto a glasse wyndowe, 
throughe which she dayly sawe and hard dayly serveys as longe 
as shee lyvyd.” A late learned antiquary, Mr. Blakeway, in 
commenting on this extract, after observing that “there is no 
one term in our antiquarian language about which it is so 
difficult to obtain a clear understanding as the oriel,” conjec- 
tures that this unfortunate lady, who, shunned by all her kind, 
must have found consolation in the offices of devotion, “ caused 
an oriel chamber, with a window slightly projecting, to be built 
for her on the leads of St. Chad’s Church, and that the 
chronicler, after the lapse of a century and a half, had errone- 
ously given the name of the room to the passage by which it 
was approached.” My lamented friend in this conjecture has 
not evinced his accustomed sagacity, for it seems most clear 
that the poor leper approached the church under an extended 
pent-house, or lean-to. I use the last-named old English word, 
as I find it very appositely mentioned in the repairs of Okeham 
Castle, 39 Henry VL, viz., ‘“emend’ unius Lenetoo juxta parlar’ 
annex’ Magn’ Aule,” and a wall-plate bought “pro j Lenetoo 
inde emendand’ inter’ Aulam et Capellam Castri predicti.” 
Carpentier, in his “‘Glossarium Novum,” in addition to Ducange, 
under the word ordoluz, cites a deed, A.D. 1338, as follows :— 
“Nous avons donné congie et licence 4 Massieu Jehan, bourgos 
de la ville de Harefleu, de fair un or7o/ en la ditte ville, entre le 
manoir du dit Massieu ouquel il demeure 2 present .. . et le 
manoir qui est audit Massieu, qui est & l’opposite dycellui 
manoir.” This, if I correctly understand the phraseology of 
the document, must mean permission given to erect a pent- 
house, or some kind of covered way, between two dwellings on 
opposite sides of the street. 

Secondly, as a porch, attached to any edifice. The Pipe 
Roll of 18 Hen. III., A D. 1234, gives the charge expended “ in 
quadam Capella pulchra et decenti facienda ad caput [meaning 
probably on the top of | orzo/é camere Regis in castro Here- 
fordie, de longitudine xx pedum.” The position of the oriel 
itself is plainly declared, in an entry of the following year, on 
the same record, though relating to another castle; “in uno 
magno orzol/o pulchro et competenti, azée ostium magne 
camere Regis castro de Kenilworth faciendo, vi'. xvi’. iv’. ;” 
which Dugdale, from thinking of the classical word Hortola, 
interpreted by “a fair and beautifull boat to lye near the dore 
of the king’s great chamber.” In an undated deed of partition 
among coheirs of a tenement called Le Westhalle in South- 
ampton, the share assigned to Thomas le Halveknyzt is 
“ Petrinum cum celario subjacente, cum quidam camera quz 
vocatur La Criole [no doubt a misreading or misprint for Za 
Oriole] quze est supra portam preedictam,” z.c. the Magna Porta 
mentioned in a previous share. Oriel College in Oxford was 
first founded, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, by King 
Edward II., but Edward III., bestowing on the Provost and 
fellows, or scholars, “a large messuage, then commonly called 
and written Za Orzo/e,” the community removed to it, leaving 
their old habitation of Tackley’s Inn, afterwards Bulkley 
Hall. This “large messuage” must have been: distin- 
guished by some stately porch, or vestibule, of conse- 
quence sufficient to give an appellation to the entire edifice. 
Fuller, in his “Church History,” speaking of the oriolum or 
oriol, as a room in an abbey, says :—“ Why so called, some of 
the name-sake colledge in Oxford are best able to satisfie. 
Sure I am that small excursion out of gentlemen’s halls in 
Dorsetshire (respect it east or west) is commonly called an 
orial.” A dignified member of the said ‘‘name-sake college,” 
in an elegant essay on the subject printed in Skelton’s 
“Oxonia Antiqua Illustrata,” endeavours to derive the term 
from Os, oris, conceiving the etymology to be the same with 
that of os¢zw2, and observes that Fuller’s expression, “respect 
it east or west, refers to an erroneous etymology sometimes 
suggested from orzens, with which the word certainly has no 
connection.” Without any impeachment of the writer’s great 
talents and learning, I may remark that he is clearly wrong in 
thinking that the prefix /e necessarily betokens that the follow- 
ing word is a French one :—“ Le Oriole, or la Oriole (he says) 
is merely the French form of Ordoluim.” Any old Court Roll 
would prove the contrary. Take two instances from a copy of 
one now before me: 30 Henry VIII., “vastum domini de /e 
Cordok infra dominium de Stretton,” co. Salop. Cordok is the 
name of a hill, called by modern map-makers Caradoc, and 
supposed to have I know not what affinity with Caractacus ! 
At any rate itis no French word, and most likely is a Welsh 
one. Again, 3 Elizabeth, “ Villata queritur quod L. B. erec- 
tavit unum /e S¢ye super Longmynd.” In fact, whenever the 
scribe of a roll or deed was at a loss for a corresponding Latin 
word, he retained the English one, placing /e or /a before it. 
In the commencement of my present remarks, besides others 
passim, will be found “ Ze Hovell,” and “ Ze Wyneseler.” “ The 
Legend of the Earl of Tolous,” in Ritson’s ‘ Metrical Romances,” 
shows the application of oriel to a chapel porch, by the 
side of which an anxious lever is enjoined to watch, that 


he may see a lady fair as she enters to perform her devo- 
tions :— 
When ye here the mas-belle, 
Y schall hur brynge to the chapelle, 
Thedur sche schall be broght. 
Be the oryall syde stonde thou stylle, 
Then schalt thou see hur at thy wylle, 
That ys so worthyly wroght. 


There is a fine specimen of the oriel, or vestibulum, at the 
west end of Snettesham Church, co. Norfolk. Indeed, the 
magnificent arcade in the same situation at Peterborough 
Cathedral may be termed an oriel, and justly placed at the head 
of this class. 

I shall now produce an instance of the oriel applied to the 
porch of a dwelling-house, of a very humble description, 
from the account book of the Trinity Guild at Coventry, 
37 Henry VI. “Item, Thome Broun pro dawbyng unius 
muri voc’ a Frenche walle, et pro floryng unius dimid’ bay, et pro 
dawbyng unius oryall, et pro underpynnyng unius scanni novi, 
ad ten’ in quo Will’ Adcok manet, iijs. vij” In the extract 
from the Pipe Roll relative to Hereford Castle, 18 Henry IIL., 
we have seen that a room was built upon the oriel for a chapel, 
and it is most probable that such an apartment, jutting over 
the porch of a mansion, and connected with the great chamber, 
would often be fitted up as an oratory, as Mr. Dallaway 
observes in his essay on English architecture. To separate it 
from secular uses, as well as to afford convenient hearing and 
sight to such of the domestics as could not be accommodated 
within such a limited space, but were allowed to attend in the 
adjoining room, an open screen would in such cases form the 
separation. This seems to be what the “ Lexicon Anglo-Latini,” 
AD. 1440, means when it explains the “ Oryel of a Wyndowe” 
by “ Cancellus.” Sometimes, however, the upper storey of the 
porch was used asa boudoir. This is evident from a passage 
in “The Squyr of Lowe Degre,’ in Ritson’s “ Metrical 
Romances” :— 

In her oryail there she was 

Closed well with royall glas, 

Anone that lady fayre and fre 
Undid a pynne of yveré, 

And wyd the windowes she open set, 
The sunne shone in at her closet. 


When we read of oriel chambers, I conceive them not to 
have been what may be called the oriel proper, but the larger 
apartment to which the oriel (either open, or closed by a.screen 
or door) was an appendage. Thus in “ Ordinatio pro victu 
Fratris Johannis Asheli dudum Prioris de Daventre, A.D. 1420, 
habeat cameram quandam in eodem Prioratu vulgariter appel- 
latam ly Oryal;” and, beyond the shadow of a doubt, in the 
item cited by Warton from the Computus of Maxstoke Prior 7, 
A.D. 1447, where wine is said to have been bestowed on the 
company when Sir Symon Montford’s fool exhibited his merri- 
ments, “722 camera oriold.” Warton is nearly correct when ex- 
plaining this class of the oriel (not the oriel chamber) by “a recess 
in a chamber or hall, formed by the projection of a spacious 
bow window from top to bottom, but his “learned correspon- 
dent ” did not solve the puzzle for the etymologists, by suggest- 
ing that ‘‘oriel is Hebrew for /ux mca, or Dominus illuminattio 
mea.” The decorated screen at the entrance of the dining- 
room in Broughton Castle, engraved in Skelton’s “Oxford- 
shire,” is perhaps an illustration of the oriel as applied within 
a mansion. Something of a similar kind, though of much 
ruder design and workmanship, may have been intended by the 
word 7resaunce, in the repairs of a chamber at the Manor- 
house of Thornbury, 23 Richard II., when two Sawyers were 
employed to cut timber, “pro /e Tvesaunce ad hostium dicte 
camere.” The same term is used by William de Worcestre in 
detailing the various parts of Wookey Hole, the great Somerset. 
shire cavern: “est quadam lata aqua inter /e Tvesance et 
Aulam.” 

Thirdly, as a detached gate-house. From Matthew Paris 
we learn that ona reformation of abuses in the abbey of St. 
Albans, A.D. 1251, the abbot promised to give up his allowance 
and pittances, unless (instead of taking them to his own 
chamber as before) “in refectorio, vel orzolo, cum sociis suis 
pranderet ;” the former, it is scarcely needful to remark, being 
the usual eating-room of the brethren, and the latter the place 
where invalids who were not so ill as to require admission into 
the infirmary resorted, ‘‘in ovZo/o carnem comederent :” which, 
in another passage of the same author, is said to be “ atrium 
nobilissimum in introitu, quod Porticus, vel ortolum, appellatur.” 
‘‘ The use hereof is known for monks (says honest Fuller with 
his characteristic quaintness) who were in latitudine morbi 
rather distempered than diseased, to dine therein, it being 
cruelty to thrust such into the infirmarie, where they might 
have died with the conceit of the sickness of others.” May we 
not presume that this was a gate-house, with a room Over it 
detached from the principal buildings of the abbey? Somner 
describes an ancient edifice, adjoining the porters cate 
of the cathedral precincts at Canterbury, “in some of 
the church records called ‘ Oriall,’ strangely enough cor- 
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rupted into Hog Hall!” After remarking that the latter 
name is “haply rather to be derived from fog, signi- 
fying high or mounted, because of the high and _ lofty 
site and posture of it, than, as some dreame, from the dressing 
of hogs sometime in the undercroft of it, a use for which it were 
absurd to thinke it built ;” he adds, in reference to the former 
appellation, “whether from the same originall with Oriall 
Colledge in Oxford, which name some conceive to be a corrup- 
tion of Azl-royall, I leave to other men’s judgements.” 

Fourthly, as an upper storey. William de Worcestre, in his 
description of a castellated manor-house erected at Howndes- 
don, in Hertfordshire, about 26 Henry VI., after mentioning a 
tower of four equilateral sides, says tem, altitudo dictze 
turris cum le ovyrstorye vocat’ az Oriel/, cum fenestris et vanys 
deauratis, est ut dicitur a fundamento dictze turris ultra C 
pedes.” 

Fifthly, as a loft. The Mansion-house at Macclesfield under- 
went some repairs in 27 Henry VI. Among the charges is 
eightpence for two days’ work of a man employed in felling 
timber ; also fourteenpence for two sawyers for sawing the same 
one day :—-“ Pro sperres, post’, et gradubus, de eisdem fiend’ 
pro uno Oriell supra Stabulam ibidem.” This could have been 
neither more nor less than a hay-loft. 

Sixthly, as a gallery for minstrels. In the repairs of Max- 
stoke Castle, 30 Henry VI., when the lord’s parlour and the 
lady’s closet, near the chapel, were built anew, certain nails of 
various sizes were bought “pro novo Oreyell pro ¢rumpetes 
domini in aula ibidem.” 

So far of oriels. A few remarks on oriel windows may now 
be permitted. Mr. Nares, in his “ Glossary,” after stating that 
the word “oriel” is supposed by some to be a diminutive of area 
or areola, says :—‘‘ In modern writings we meet with mention 
of oriel windows. I oubt the propriety of the expression (he 
continues) ; but, if right, they must mean those windows that 
project like a porch or small room. I may be wrong in my 
notion of oriel window, but I have not met with ancient 
authority for that expression.” Dr. Milner calls it “a feature 
in the last and worst state of what is called Gothic, and different 
from a bow window as it well can be, the latter being the 
segment of a circle, whilst the former is made up of angles or 
straight lines, being generally the half of a pentagon, hectagon, 
or octagon.” Both these learned writers entertained correct 
views of the subject. Mr. Nares’s conjectural definition points 
to the origin of the term, while I can add my testimony to its 
not appearing in the writings of ancient days, since, after no 
little trouble in pursuit of the fact, I have never met with oriel 
window, and only once with the oriel of a window, already 
quoted under the second class in this disquisition. Dr. Milner’s 
distinction between that and the bow window is undeniable, 
though i am inclined to think that the bow window was usually 
called a “compass” or “embowed” one. It is clear from Leland’s 
“Itinerary” that the “mervelus fair cumpacid windoes” at 
Nottingham Castle were formed by the segment of a circle, 
for afterwards round windows of timber were erected upon 
them, “to the proportion of the aforesaid wyndoes of stone.” 
Lord Bacon says :—‘‘For embowed windows I hold them of 
good use, for they be pretty retiring-places for conference, and, 
besides, they keep both the wind and sun off; for that which 
would strike almost through the room doth scarce pass the 
window.” Iam likewise disposed to believe that the oriel or 
balcony window was more generally known under the denomina- 
tion of the bay window, the shot window, or the outcast 
window. For the first I refer to Nares’s “ Glossary.” Burton 
mentions an “outcast window in the hall” at Falde, co. 
Stafford; and Chaucer sings that Absolon, the gay parish 
clerk, 

A litel after the cockes had ycrow, 
Dressed him up by a shot window, 
That was upon the carpentere’s wal. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt, it is true, supposes our poet to have meant “a 
window that was shut ;” but, with all deference to his great 
critical acumen, I cannot help thinking otherwise. ‘The oriel 
window (observes Mr. Carter) may perhaps have some affinity 
to those chambers called the ‘ bowers,’ or as we call them now, 
closets, or cabinets. Of bowers (he adds) take the following 
lines from an old song :— 


Lady Annis, she sate in her bower window 
A knitting of her night coif, &c.” 


But that enthusiastic investigator of our English architecture 
does not offer an opinion on what I shall next bring into notice, 
viz, the etymology of the word oriel. After so many writers 
have sent their donations to “ the almsbasket of words” on this 
very doubtful subject, several of whom I have not here glanced 
at, and Ducange himself confessing that “vocis etymon non 
agnosco,” it may seem presumptuous to add another conjec- 
ture ; but, on the principle of a well-known rule in the science 
of numbers, that mere assumed data may be brought to bear in 
deducing a correct solution, I shail hope to be excused for offer- 
ing my scrap in aid of the general fund. 

Considering the primary use of oriel to have been in the 


sense of apent-house, or covered way, may it not be derived 
from the Saxon ower-helan, 2.@. tegere? “ Over-hele,” by 
elision, “o’er-hele,” is an established English word, meaning “ to 
cover over,” and is illustrated in Johnson’s Dictionary (Ed. 
Todd) by the following passage from Ben Jonson’s “‘ Masques at 
Court” :— 


Thy rude voice, that doth so hoarsely blow, 
Thy hair, thy beard, thy wings, o’erhel’d with snow. 


Transmuted by the usual process into the Latin of the Middle 
Ages, “o’er-hele,” the noun, would readily become “ orielum ;” 
or, still preserving its parental features, take a slight change in 
passing through other languages. 


FLOOR-DEAFENING AND THE SANITARY 
CONDITION OF DWELLING-HOUSES.* 


Ed EAFENING’” is the material which is laid upon boards 

J fitted in between the joists of a floor to prevent the 
passage of sound into the room below. This material is used 
largely on the Continent and in many parts of this country, 
especially in Scotland, and is supposed to consist of a mixture 
of coarse mortar and smith’s ashes, but in general it appears to 
be of a much more questionable nature, particularly in the case 
of low-class houses. It is also supposed by some builders to 
prevent the passage of smell; but houses are known to have 
been rendered uninhabitable by its presence, the cinders, which 
form the great bulk of the substance, being more or less con- 
taminated according to the place whence obtained and other 
attendant circumstances, 

With the object therefore of ascertaining whether this 
material was a serious factor in the pollution and vitiation of 
the air of dwelling-houses, we undertook the analysis of a 
number of samples from various classes of houses in 
Dundee, and the results obtained are recorded in the present 
paper. 

Carnelley, Haldane, and Anderson (Phil. Trans.,” B., 
vol. clxxviii., 1887, pp. 61-111) have proved that the number of 
micro-organisms habitually present in the air of a dwelling- 
house increases with the age of a building. Indeed, some of 
the older buildings become perfectly infested with them, as 
shown not only by the results obtained by the above observers 
in houses and schools in Dundee, but also by those of Miguel 
in old and new houses in Paris. Indeed, this floor-deafening 
when impure would appear to be a remarkably good medium 
for the propagation of bacteria, other conditions being 
favourable. 

Dr. Emmerich, of Leipzig, some years ago (“Zeitschr. f. 
Biol.,” 1882) made experiments on the effects of this stuff with 
regard to the air of rooms, and also analysed numerous samples 
of pure material, some of which were obtained from new 
buildings on completion, and some from inhabited houses. 
He found that on washing the floors of rooms, shutting them 
up for some time, and then examining the air, there was a 
great increase of carbonic acid, which must have been due to 
the putrefaction set up by the moisture on reaching the 
deafening, as all other known sources of carbonic acid were 
excluded. 

As a result of his investigations, he concluded that “there | 
exists nowhere in nature, not even in the neighbourhood of 
human dwellings, a (natural) soil so highly contaminated with 
nitrogenous organic substances and their decomposition pro- 
ducts as the deafening material under the floor of dwelling- 
rooms.” 

As some of Emmerich’s results appear to have been called 
in question, and for the purpose of ascertaining whether a 
similar state of matters exists in houses in this country, we 
obtained samples of deafening from dwellings in different parts 
of Dundee, through the kindness of Mr. Kinnear, of the 
Sanitary Department. Some of these were taken from ordinary 
middle-class houses, others from one-, two-, and three-roomed 
houses of the poorer class, while two were obtained from 
houses (in Fish Street, Dundee) about 200 years old, and 
occupied by the poorest class of artisans. The deafening from 
the lower Class of houses, and especially that from the oldest 
houses, had a most disgusting and filthy smell. All the houses 
examined, even those of the better class, had been built and 
occupied more than twelve years. For analysis the material 
was passed through a wire sieve of jj-inch mesh, and the 
percentage of fine dust and coarse lumps noted. The fine dust 
was bottled, and the following substances determined therein 
by the usual methods :—(r) Moisture. (2) Total combustible 
matter (exclusive of moisture). (3) Chlorine. (4) Nitrogen. 

A table is given by the authors showing the amount of 


* A paper by Miss Etta Johnstone, University College, Dundee, 
and Thos. Carnelley, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Aberdeen, Communicated to the Royal Society, 
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moisture, mineral matter, combustible matter, chlorine and 
nitrogen found in the samples, and the results show :— 

(1) That the quality of the deafening, as indicated by the 
percentage of chlorine, nitrogenous organic matter, and com- 
bustible matter, runs strictly parallel with the class of house, 
being by far the worst in the one-roomed houses, and the best 
in the largest houses. 

(2) That the deafening employed in ordinary middle-class 
houses is in almost all cases practically free from nitrogenous 
organic matter and chlorides, and from any disagreeable smell, 
so that no objection can be raised to the use of deafening of the 
quality we have examined in this class of house. 

(3) In the poorer class of houses (of three rooms and under) 
nitrogenous organic matter and chlorides are always present, 
the percentage being especially high in the older houses, while 
in many cases the smell is very objectionable. From this it 
would appear that the air in such houses may be very seriously 
polluted by the deafening, and thus give rise to ill-health. 

In reference to the above results we may remark :—(1) That 
the cinders which form the bulk of the deafening used in better 
class houses are probably of good quality, owing to their being 
obtained from a non-contaminated source, whereas in the 
poorer class of houses inferior materials (and possibly ash-pit 
refuse, &c.) will doubtless be made to serve for filling up the 
deafening space. (2) The carpets in the better class of houses 
are not usually lifted oftener than twice a year, and of course 
the floors can only be washed at those times, so that the neces- 
sary condition of moisture for the growth of micro-organisms is 
not present to the same extent as in lower-class houses, while 
at the same time the carpet will act as a partial filter to micro- 
organisms arising from the deafening material. In the poorer 
class of houses, however, everything would seem to favour the 
contamination of the air from this source. The floor boards are 
often plain jointed, and simply laid side by side, so that when 
the floor is washed the water has every facility for trickling 
down to the material beneath. Further, all the household 
operations of washing, cooking, nursing, &c., have to be carried 
out in the one or two apartments, and hence the spilling of 
dirty water, slops, &c., on the floor, and percolation into the 
deafening below will be of pretty frequent occurrence. The 
rooms are often overcrowded, and consequently the air is moist 
and warm, so that the increase and multiplication of micro- 
organisms would seem to be inevitable. 

It has been shown (Carnelley, Haldane, and Anderson, 
“Phil. Trans.,” B., 1887, p. 61) that in passing from many to 
two- and one-roomed houses the air becomes more and more 
impure, especially with regard +o the number of micro-organ- 
isms, whilst the death-rate largely increases, and the mean age 
at death diminishes. The results of the present paper show 
that the sanitary condition of the floor-deafening follows a 
similar order. 

The results obtained by the authors referred to above have 
also shown that the micro-organisms do not come either from 
the breath (at least in health), nor in large numbers from the 
outside air, so that it would seem clear that they come from 
some part of, or material in, the room itself. Though our 
results are certainly not so marked as those of Dr. Emmerich, 
they show, nevertheless, quite clearly that the deafening 
material may be and is in the poorer class of houses a source 
of contamination of the air of dwellings, in that it furnishes a 
good and suitable medium for the growth of micro-organisms, 
and gives off fcetid gases from putrefaction, provided the neces- 
sary factors, moisture, warmth, and nitrogenous organic matter 
are present, 


FORESTRY IN NORTH ITALY. 


em Consul at Florence, Sir D. E. Colnaghi, has sent a 
report to the Foreign Office on the Forests of the Pro- 
vince of Belluno, from which the following extracts are 
taken :— 
_ The province of Belluno, situate on the north-eastern 
frontier of the kingdom of Italy, is bounded on the north and 
west by the Austrian Tyrol, on the east by the province of 
Udine, and on the south by the provinces of Treviso and of 
Vicenza. The superficial area of the province is estimated at 
3,291'78 square kiloms. The territory of the province is 
wholly mountainous. Its lowest point, 215 métres above the 
level of the Adriatic, is at Fener, at the beginning of the 
Trevisan plain, from whence the elevation gradually ascends 
to above 3,000 métres at the tops of the highest mountains. 
This area is almost entirely occupied by great mountain chains, 
which, branching out in various directions, enclose in their 
midst deep and narrow valleys, ploughed by impetuous torrents, 
affluents of the Piave. Eleven of the highest peaks belong to 
the lofty range which divides the province from the Tyrol, 
while eight other summits in various parts of the province 
attain the height of more than 2,500 metres. 

The surfaces of the mountain slopes are so varied that their 
classification, as regards the woods and forests, is impossible ; 
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the zones of vegetation, with reference to the prevailing growths, 
may, however, be summarily defined as follows :—(a) In the 
territories of Comelico, Auronzo, Pieve di Cadore and Longa- 
rone, which form the northern and central portions of the pro- 
vince, the birch, spruce and silver firs, the larch, beech, Scotch 
fir, walnut, maple, ash, Austrian pine, and pinus cembra 
flourish, at from 600 to 2,000 métres ; the mugho pine up to 
2,500 métres above the level of the Adriatic. (4) In the dis- 
trict of Belluno, Feltre and Fonzaso, the hornbeam, ash, oak, 
elm, alder and Robinia flourish generally up to 600 métres ; 
the chestnut up to 900 métres, the spruce and silver firs, larch, 
Scotch fir and beech, on the higher lands, up to 1,900 métres 
above the level of the Adriatic. 

The province is divided into six forestal districts. An 
inspector of forests is in charge of the department of Belluno, 
which includes the entire province, with the exception of 3,880 
hectares (part of the State forest of Cansiglio), depending on the 
Department of Treviso. The woods and forests are regulated 
by the Forest Law of June 20, 1877, and the relative by-laws. 
There are 51 forest guards—45 private and 6 corporals 
(brigadieri)—maintained at the annual charge of 36,300 lire, 
supported for 12,100 lire by the province, and for 24,200 lire 
by the 66 communes. In addition to the above, five keepers 
(sorveglianti) and a corporal are paid by the State at an annual 
cost of 5,500 lire. 

The forests of the province are held by the State, by the 
communes, and by private owners in the following pro- 
portions :— 


Per cent. 
State forests “ ‘ ; ’ © 3°42 
Communal ‘ ® A ° . o79293 
Private 2 a . a e ) hy ake 65 


The question as to whether it is advisable that the com- 
munal woods should be divided or sold has long been debated 
in the province. On the one hand it is considered that the 
division of the.woods would result in universal wealth for the 
commoners ; on the other, that the gain, at the most, would be 
temporary, and that the division of the forests among private 
owners would lead to their final destruction and to the creation 
of a proletariat with more serious consequences than else- 
where. That the forests, if well managed, should form a 
source of wealth to the communes there seems no doubt. How 
far this is generally the case may be doubted, as, notwithstand- 
ing the regular annual revenue derived from the cuttings, one, 
if not more, of these fortunate communities is said to be heavily 
in debt. 

The total number of saw-mills in the province is 247, 
distributed among the different forestal districts as follows :— 


Belluno : ‘ « : : : 5 + thy 
Feltre r) ® ° ° a ® ° . 17 
Agordo . ° 2 a 0 ry . r) 28 
Santo Stefano : 5 fi ; ; ' ee 
Auronzo ; 3 : : : “ : ae a, 


The mills are chiefly in the hands of soine five or six large 
owners, such as Messrs. Malcolm Bros., a well-known British 
firm, established at Venice, Lazzaris, Zuliani, Ger, Coletti, and 
Talacchini. 

The number of rafts sent down by the river Piave to 
Venice has, hitherto, been estimated at abcut 3,200. Since the 
opening, in 1886, of the railway, placing Belluno in direct 
communication with Venice, the number of rafts is reckoned 
to have diminished one-third, that proportion of the planks 
being now carried by road and rail to their destination. The 
Piave is the great water way of the province, and on its banks, 
or rather in its bed, to catch the full advantage of the water 
power, which is practically unlimited, the saw mills are erected. 
When the timber has been felled the balks are carried to the 
water in sledges, or, in the absence of roads, sent down shoots 
(Risine), which are ingeniously-built timber constructions form- 
ing temporary ways. They are often of considerable length. 
Or they are conveyed along “ Palorci,” consisting of one or 
more iron wires, on which, attached to hooks or pulleys, the 
timber, faggots, and sacks of charcoal are run from one hill to 
another over the intervening ravines. On reaching the water 
the logs descend the stream until they are stopped by a large 
wooden lock, furnished with a number of apertures that can be 
closed by means of movable beams termed “ Cidolo,” which 
spans the river. For the timber floated to Longarone there 
are two “ Cidoli,” both above Perarolo—one on the main stream 
of the Piave, the other on the Boite. The logs are detained 
behind the “Cidoli” until all the snow waters have passed 
away. ‘The first opening is generally made in July, and the 
second after the autumn rains in December, when the beams 
which close the apertures of the lock are lifted, and the logs 
proceed on their downward journey, taking, it is said, two 
months before the whole stock has arrived at the mills. As 
they pass the different mills those belonging to the owner are 
stopped and hooked out of the water, the marks of the 
different proprietors being always rigorously respected. The 
Piave when in flood is a dangerous river, and commits great 
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devastations. Messrs. Malcolm’s works at Longarone were in 
great part swept away in 1882. Since then, under the personal 
direction of the owner, a series of strong river walls, nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in length, have been erected, which 
display considerable engineering skill, and which it is hoped 
will protect the works against future damage. ‘There are 
several sluices and barriers which direct the water to the mills, 
and which in case of flood would all be opened to carry off the 
threatening stream. 

The system of working the mills is probably about the same 
at the principal establishments. At Messrs. Malcolm’s, which 
I was permitted to visit, the mills are worked by double saws, 
the balks being moved on rollers by a system of cog-wheels. 
In twenty-four hours each saw can produce 120 planks (three 
Venetian inches thick), and about 4 métres in length. This, 
with twenty-four saw blades at work, would give a total of 
2,880 planks per diem. The sawyers are paid by piece-work, 
and are able to earn from 2 lire to 2 lire 75 c. per diem. 
They receive firewood in addition, ‘The saw-blades now in use 
are German; they measure 1°32 métres by 0:21 métres, and 
cost, with duty and carriage, about 11 lire each. They are 
considered equal in quality to the English blades, and are 
certainly cheaper. The blades are toothed at the mills bya 
German machine. 

The three shapes of timber brought from the forests are 
balks (for conversion into planks), beams and poles. The planks, 
on leaving the mill, are stacked to dry for a few weeks, to 
avoid expense and diminish the weight, when they are intended 
to besent to Venice by land. The rafts are composed of planks 
and of beams ; the lower.rows of timber are fastened together 
by wooden trunnions, the. upper rows are only bound at each 
end with osier twigs. - ; . 

When a commune, or a village, has decided on a cutting of 
the woods taking place, the regular permit and marking of 
the trees to be felled are demanded from the royal authorities, 
and notices of auction are issued. The general system at pre- 
sent in force is to hold two auctions : one, to determine the price 
of the timber when ready for delivery to the purchaser; the 
other, for the contract of felling and shaping the timber, and its 
carriage to the place of measurement and delivery to the mer- 
chant. The system of double auctions is preferred in the district 
of Auronzo, but in the other districts of the province the timber, 
as arule, is sold standing, the purchaser being obliged to cut 
and carry the timber at his own charges The forests in 
general are maintained in a manner to guarantee alternate 
cuttings, so as to insure future production. In some communes 
of the district of Auronzo, though I believe the system is 
gradually dying out, an old custom, known under the name of 
‘“‘Lavoranzie,” is used. Under this method each communal 
family furnishes’a certain number of days’ labour until the work 
is finished. The hands work under a foreman, called ‘“ Abbo- 
catore,” who regvistets the wofk done and feeds the workmen. 
The hands‘are paid by the commuhe from the price of sale of 
the timber, the balance being used to cover the communal 
charges and to purchase Indian corn, which is distributed 
among the commoners in proportion to the members of their 
families. In former times, when public morality was greater 
than it is now asserted to be, this system appears to have had 
excellent effects. 

Under the contract of sale by auction for cutting down the 
timber, the purchaser is bound by rigorous stipulations to fell 
the trees from their base, and to be careful that the neighbour- 
ing plants suffer no damage during the cutting. The methods 
of sale by auction are of two descriptions: by one, a total price 
is paid for the whole work ; by the other, which is now more 
commonly followed, the contract is to the effect that the pur- 
chaser is to receive so much per cent. on the net value derived 
from the sale of the timber—a system which unites the in- 
terests of the contractor with those of the commune. The 
object of the first being to obtain as large a percentage as 
possible he takes care that the cuttings are properly carried 
out, and that advantage is taken in shaping the timber in balks 
principally for conversion into planks and into beams of various 
dimensions, so that no means of securing a profit may be 
neglected. 

(To be continued.) 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Fenton.—A meeting of parishioners was held last week for 
the purpose of further discussing the proposal to improve and 
enlarge the parish church. Rev. H. C. Turner, vicar, who pre- 
sided, stated that the estimated cost of the work was 5,o00/,, 
and the subscriptions already promised amounted to 2,600/. A 
resolution was then adopted approving of the proposed plans of 
Mr. Lynam for the rebuilding and enlargement of the church, 
provided sufficient funds be obtained for carrying out the work. 

Oldbury.—A scheme has been initiated for the purpose of 
providing additional church accommodation for Langley parish, 


where a site for a new church has been given by the Barr 
family. Messrs. Albright & Wilson, of the Phosphorus Works, 
have intimated their intention of contributing 300/. to the 
building fund. The estimated cost of the new church is about 
3,000/., exclusive of the site, and also of the provision it is pro- 
posed to make for the Round’s Green district, where it is 
intended to erect a small mission-room. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Darlington.—The new practising schools which have been 
recently erected in connection with the Darlington Training 
College were opened on Friday by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
The schools, which were erected from the designs of Mr. 
Pritchett, of Darlington, are situated behind the Training 
College in Trinity Road, and they cost about 2,500/, including 
the site and furnishing. They were built under the superin- 
tendence of the architect, assisted by his son, Mr. H. D. 
Pritchett. The contractors were :—Brickwork, masonwork, 
and plasterwork, Messrs. D. W. & M. MacKenzie; slaterwork, 
Mr. J. Wandless ; joinerwork, Mr. R. T. Snaith ; plumber and 
glazierwork, Mr. T. Lishman ; painterwork, Mr. J. Metcalfe, all 
of Darlington. 

Cloughton.—On Saturday Lady Derwent laid the founda- 
tion-stone of new Sunday schools at Cloughton, near Scar- 
borough. The Queen has given the site of the schools, and 
ion Nie towards the fund for the restoration of the parish 
church, 


GENERAL. 


A Statue of Alfred de Musset is to be erected in the 
Quartier Latin, Paris. The committee consists of students. 


Wir. J. C. Moorhouse has been elected president and Mr, 
T. Craister vice-president of the Leeds Association of Foremen 
Engineers and Draughtsmen for the ensuing year. 


Wir. J. Leechman read a paper on ‘The Aberfoyle Slate 
Quarries and Incline” at the last meeting of the Glasgow 
Association of Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


Mr. A. W. Franks has secured from the grave-mounds and 
dolmens of Japan a splendid collection of old pottery, iron 
weapons, and copper ornaments. The pottery is most curious, 
and the collection as a whole is unique. 


Mr. Henry Tate has offered 1,coo/, towards the building 
fund of the new hospital for women, Marylebone Road, on con- 
dition that the whole of the remaining 19,000/. which is required 
is obtained within the next four months. 


Mr. T. W. Cubbon has been successful in the competition 
for a new Congregational church and schools to be erected at 
Grenton, Birkenhead. The scheme includes a church capable 
of accommodating about 584 persons, and also schools to 
accommodate about 200 scholars, but will not be carried out in 
its entirety at once. The total cost will be about 4,500/. 


The Egyptian Exploration Fund will present a large 
relief of Rameses II. to Owens College, Manchester. 


A Public Studio is about to be established at South 
Kensington, under the personal direction of Sir James Linton, 
PRs I. 

The Foundaticn of a portion of the walk on the inside of 
the York city walls, close to Micklegate Bar, was found to have 
given way on Sunday morning, and the stonework to have 
collapsed into the moat. 

The Hackney Guardians have decided on the erection of 
an additional workhouse block for the accommodation of 400 
inmates. The cost is to reach 16,7792. with an extra sum of 
879/. for basement, should the latter be decided upon. 


The Local Government Board has made a recommenda- 
tion to the Scarborough Board of Guardians in which it is 
advised that alternative exits should be provided from the top 
floors at the workhouse in case of fire. 


A French gentleman, M. Osiris, has placed a hundred 
thousand francs in the hands of the Committee of the Parisian 
Press, with the injunction to award it as a prize to the author 
of the most remarkable work of art, industry, or- public utility 
in the great Universal Exhibition. 

The Arnold Memorial Committee propose to expend 
6co guineas on a bust of Mr. Arnold, but a considerable 
portion of that-sum will have to be paid to the officials of 
Westminster Abbey for allowing the bust to be set up. 


The Pavilion Henry Iv., at St. Germain, has been 
acquired by an English company, and is to be utilised along 
with new buildings for a club, theatre and casino. 


A Wesleyan Sunday School has been opened at Shildon, 
which was erected from the designs of Mr, J. W. Taylor, 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Charity Commissioners have of late shown much 
wisdom and administrative skill in dealing with the funds 
entrusted to them. One instance is seen in the arrange- 
ment respecting the Ecclesiastical Charities. There are 
two purposes to which the money can be applied with 
advantage. One is in contributing to the expenses for the 
services, lhe second is in connection with the church 
buildings, and the Commissioners say they have to con- 
sider, not only the question of the sum required for the 
necessary repair and maintenance of the buildings, as well 
ordinary as extraordinary, but also the cases in which, on 
historical or architectural grounds, it would be proper to 
supplement the resources of any particular parish out of 
the general fund. The advice of Mr. Ewan CurisTIAN 
bas been sought, and he is now engaged in a complete 
survey of the City churches. Already reports on a con- 
siderable number of them have been furnished. These 
reports when complete will be not merely of value in 
enabling the Commissioners to arrive at the judgments 
which it is requisite to make under the Act, but they will 
also be of permanent interest and importance. We hope, 
however, there will be no hesitation about printing Mr. 
CHRISTIAN’s reports. A great many documents of the 
same sort are merely pigeon-holed, and the contents soon 
pass out of the recollection of- the officials, while the 
public derive no benefit from them. Mr. Curisrian has 
done good work in his reports from time to time, but how 
many architects have been fortunate in reading them? 


A DISCOVERY in the Hétel de Ville of Brussels can 
hardly fail to excite doubts about the restoration of the 
building, for it denotes that what may be preserved at cost 
is simply work that is not original, The office of the Com- 
munal Secretary is one of those parts which are rarely 
altered, for officials of that degree are always inimical 
to any removal of the documents in their charge. From 
time to time glimpses of buried ornamentation were afforded 
as the plaster on the walls became thin, but there was hesi- 
tancy about revealing the old work. Necessity at last com- 
pelled the removal of one of the walls of the office, and a 
revelation was made of some fifteenth-century work, but 
not in a perfect state. Two corbels especially are much 
admired, although the archeologists are puzzled over the 
subjects. The conclusion to be drawn is that much more 
of the older building may have survived the alterations 
made from time to time during four centuries. But the 
Belgians are a practical race. If the old work had to be 
partly destroyed and partly concealed for the sake of con- 
venience, the same cause must prevent the remains becoming 
prominent. The discovery is therefore inopportune, for it 
leads to discussion, which means loss of time. The restora- 
tion in progress was mainly intended to make the building 
more beautiful according to modern notions, and better 
adapted for administrative purposes. But it was never 
intended to sacrifice utility to archzeology. 


Mr. Rocrers FieLp is not to be envied for being 
allowed to report upon the sanitary condition of the Royal 
Barracks in Dublin. So many inquiries have been fruitless, 
there is a risk in attempting a new examination. Moreover, 
as the fate of the inmates of the barracks is questionable, it 
is necessary to manifest official despatch in the question, 
and accordingly Mr, Rocrrs FieLp’s report may be con- 
sidered as somewhat premature. He acknowledges that he 
‘should have much preferred to postpone making any 
report at all until the whole investigation was complete,” 
and at present it cannot be said that he was fortunate in 
making any new discovery. When it is found that the 
recommendations are (1) the abandonment of the subsoil 
drainage recommended by the last Commission, (2) the dis- 
connection of one subsoil drain at its lower end from the 


cannot give it effect. It is that the Dublin Corporation 
should provide water channels and gullies for a road near 
the barracks to keep the water- from the back walls. 
Lord MELBOURNE used to say he had a creeping 
of the flesh whenever he heard Ministers make use 
of the formula, “Something must be done;” and Mr. 
Rocers FIexp is in a position to realise what the words 
mean when used by officials. He has gone over the barracks, 
scrutinised everything, and called in a geologist to his 
aid, but the impression left by Mr. Fietp is that 
the buildings are in a far better condition than was to be 
anticipated from preceding reports. Yet officers and men 
are carried off by causes which the doctors ascribe to the 
state of the barracks. Mr. Hutt, the director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, declares he has seen nothing 
to indicate that the ground is saturated with sewage matter, 
or that it was extensively used for buildings or cottages 
before being laid out as barracks in 1704. The subsoil 
appears free from extraneous matter, and Mr. Hutt con- 
cludes that “ whatever else may be the cause of unhealthiness, 
it does not arise from the character of the subsoil on which 
the barracks are built.” So far it is difficult to say what 
preventative measures are necessary, but as failure has come 
from so many inquiries, it might be well to summon 
Professor CARNELLEY to ascertain whether the microbes are 
not the agents which have caused the loss of so many 
soldiers. 


THE announcement of the foundation by the Bavarian 
PRINCE REGENT of an academy for the special purpose of 
teaching the art and mystery of picture restoration will not 
cause unmixed satisfaction in the world. If at the present 
time it is possible to deceive the controllers of galleries, 
picture-dealers, and amateurs, what is to be expected when 
a combination of science and art will be systematically 
imparted by professors to aspirants? It is not putting too 
great a strain on imagination to suppose that any sort of 
picture so long as it is on old canvas can be converted into 
a masterpiece ; we may even expect that new canvas will 
also be made to assume an antique appearance. It is 
always easy to find excuses for whatever is done by a 
restorer, and transformations on a grand scale which will 
hereafter be possible are sure to find defenders. When the 
sunset effect which was one of the charms of MurItto’s 
Nativity in the Louvre was extirpated, the reply given to 
visitors who sought for what was familiar was that the effect 
was an addition introduced by order of Marshal Sour. 
As he had passed away it was impossible to deny the 
assertion. The histories of public galleries, if narrated, 
would contain many legends of the same kind, and the 
students of the new Munich school need not have any 
apprehension about undertaking operations heroically. 
One of the feet of RapHaxt’s St Adichael was lengthened 
by GrRopDET, it was shortened by his successor, and, in fact, 
every picture admits of more than one theory about treat- 
ment. If, however, the professors of the new school can 
induce their students to be excessively reverential, and to 
make a record of their tampering, the change would be 
a blessing. But knowing the extent of German courage— 
one artist of that country offered to add arms to the Venus 
of Melos, with castanettes in the hands, as if the goddess was 
an ancient Fanny ELLsLeER—we are not sanguine about 
the advantages of the Prince’s institution. 


Mr. E. A. Herre, of Kilburn, is so able a draughtsman 
it would be easy for him to make a name as a painter in 
water-colours if he devoted himself to that branch of art 
instead of to architecture. But, apparently, Mr. Herrer 
prefers to bestow his works instead of demanding an 
adequate price for them. Having lately visited the Guild- 
hall Library, which is very deficient in works of art, Mr, 
HEFFER at once offered seven of his water-colour drawings 
to the Library Committee. They represent the Z/eanor 
Lomb, the Tomb and Chantry of Henry V., and the Tomb 
of Bishop Ruthall, in Westminster Abbey, A Part of the Old 
Leet River, Gisors Fall, which once stood in the City, 
Part of Chester Cathedral, and an Indian Rochk-cut 7 emiple. 


sewage drains, it is evident the mystery remains inscrutable. | The drawings will be hung on a special screen, and other 
There is a third recommendation, but the War Department ! artists may be persuaded to imitate Mr. HerrEr’s generosity, 
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GERMAN ARCHITECTURE.—II. 


CCORDING to MM. Lampert and Sraut, Bavaria 

was fortunate in coming at a comparatively early 

time under the Renaissance influence. One of its conse- 
quences is seen in the ducal residence in the town of 
Landshut, near Munich, which was erected between 1536 
and 1543 by a band of Italian artists, in a manner that 
recalls the south. Employment of foreigners was a recog- 
nition that art was independent of the polemics of the age, 
and was not to be affected by politics or theology. The 
castle of Traunitz, which overlooks Landshut, was also in 
parts a sixteenth-century creation, and it contains some in- 
teresting examples of painting and sculpture, such as the 


fireplace which is selected for illustration, but the general. 


condition of the building does little credit to the Bavarians. 
It may be remarked parenthetically that Landshut is worth 
a visit for its position and appearance, although there is 
little to denote that its inhabitants were at any time rich or 
powerful. St. Martin’s Church is well known for its lofty 
towers, which even at night are impressive. 

Munich is described by the authors of the article as 
being “ peu riche en architecture” of the sixteenth century, 
and there are no traces of a developed municipality. But it 
should not be forgotten that the city is not ancient. In the 
fourteenth century it was only a village, where Louis IV. 
built some houses. The cathedral was erected in the fol- 
lowing century, and through it Munich became entitled to 
be considered as a city, and it was in the sixteenth 
century that Munich was declared to be the capital of the 
duchy. Any importance it possesses dates from the time 
of the Thirty Years’ War, under the reign of MAXIMILIAN, 
He was an enthusiast for architecture, and the city was 
transformed according to his plans. But the contrast 
between Munich and the sandy district surrounding it, 
which made Gusravus ADOLPHUS compare it to a rich 
saddle on a raw-boned horse, was not applicable in the 
sixteenth century. The chief work of that time is the 
church of St. Michael, which measures 270 feet by 81 feet, 
forming one span, with side chapels. Although a Jesuit’s 
building, there is moderation in the use of sculpture and 
ornament. 

In Tubingen (Suabia) the castle—which is now part of 
the University—was erected in 1537 ; afterwards the remark- 
able gate, having in the centre the arms of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, and the inscription ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense” was added. The heraldic decoration is entirely 
German and quaint, but the lower part of the gate is Italian 
in spirit. The old palace in Stuttgart, which is now used 
as a Government office, is also of the sixteenth century, 
although from the towers at the angles it seems to belong 
to an earlier date, and the inner court is fit to be a model 
for imitation in terra-cotta. ‘Towards the close of the six- 
teenth century Louis the Pious set a good example by his 
patronage of architecture. One of his buildings was the 
castle at Hirschau, which is now a ruin; but its present 
condition is not entirely owing to the French, for the stone 
was carried off to form a public office. Another was the 
‘lordly pleasure-house ” in Stuttgart, which was demolished 
in 1846. ‘The latter is described by MM. Lambert and 
STAHL as being of the richest examples of the German 
Renaissance. On the ground floor was an arcade around 
a court with fountains, and with a beautiful staircase lead- 
ing to the salle, which occupied the first floor. Coloured 
sculpture formed part of the decoration, and it is no wonder 
artists regret the destruction of so interesting a building. 


Duke FREDERICK of Wurtemberg erected the great gate to. 


the chateau we have already mentioned. He also was the 
founder of the town of Freudenstadt in 1599, which was 
intended to receive Lutheran refugees from Austria, 
and here the first experiment was made of erecting 


a church adapted specially to the Reformed ritual. 
It is L-shaped on plan, with the pulpit near the 
inner angle. Women were separated from men, and 


from the arrangement there could be no exchange of 
glances during the service. This building was the work of 
SCHICKARDT, who was well known in the district as an 
engineer, and erected fortifications. A compromise was made 
with the rival styles ; for, while the interior is Gothic, the 
exterior is Renaissance. Another interesting church, as 
historical evidence, is one attached to the castle of Lieben- 


stein, near Heilbronn. It was erected in 1590, and denotes, 
according to MM. Lambert and STAHL, how Renaissance 
architecture had become illogical by that time. The 
pilasters are entirely detached from the wall, projections 
are introduced without purpose, and there is a jumble of 
styles. In the picturesque town of Heilbronn, which was 
the first to give welcome to Renaissance forms, there is 
much which will bear reproduction. The town-hall is 
piquant in parts, and even in the abattoir there is style that 
would become a building of a different class. Another 
municipal work that has of late found many admirers is the 
town-hall of Esslingen ; the upper part, with the clocks and 
bells, reveals the ease with which Classic elements were 
adapted in the sixteenth century by German architects. 
Ulm is most noted for buildings of an earlier date than the 
sixteenth century, but MM. Lamperr and STau_ point out 
that it is also rich in interior decorations, in fagades 
decorated with sgraffito, in forged iron, &c. Augsburg 
has been always certain of the praise of strangers who 
gaze upon its broad thoroughfare, the Maximilian Strasse, 
its frescoed facades and its turreted ramparts. The city 
owes much to Extras Hott, a native architect, who was 
born in 1573. He studied in Italy, and, in consequence, 
there are buildings in Augsburg which might have been 
transplanted from Venice, Sometimes he was too severe 
in his adaptations. Stone was difficult to obtain, and, in 
consequence, it was necessary to mask the facades with 
painted decoration. 

In the Palatinate there is much which merits attention. 
But of all the buildings there is none which is better known 
than the castle of Heidelberg, which a Frenchman 
described as the Alhambra of Germany. The article 
in the ‘‘Encyclopédie,” like all the descriptions of the 
buildings, does not mention the name of any architect who 
furnished designs for the work, and parts suggest that there 
was no controlling mind. The sculptors were allowed to 
introduce as many figures and other ornament as they 
desired, and before it was ruined the chateau, on that 
account, must have appeared to want balance, It is, how- 
ever, one of the buildings which cannot be severely 
criticised, for its position and condition prepossess the mind 
of a visitor and compel him into admiration. 

The authors have evidently the partiality for the 
Schwaberland which is not uncommon among writers, and 
they claim for it acceptance as “un foyer intellectuel et 
artistique.” They divide the buildings into two classes, 
viz., those erected by the lay and ecclesiastical princes and 
those erected by the people in the free towns. Mayence, 
for example, has in the Speise Markt a fountain which is a 
refined Renaissance work, and as it bears the date 1526, it 
may have been entirely the work of an Italian sculptor. 
It was erected to honour CuarLes V., who had made 
Francis I. a captive. The Gymnase of Mayence, near the 
Fruit Market, belongs to a later period of the century, and 
displays more of a local treatment. Wiirzburg, another city 
where bishops held sway, is rich in Renaissance work, but 
it mainly belongs to the close of the sixteenth century. In 
the church of the University, which was consecrated in 
1591, there is, however, a mixture of Gothic and Renaissance 
denoting the difficulty of superseding the old forms, Bam- 
berg has not lost its ecclesiastical character, but there is not 
much in the city which can be credited to the sixteenth 
century. It is otherwise with Frankfort, which contains 
numerous residences of that period, and it may be said of 
Nuremberg that it was one of the homes of the Renaissance. 

In Northern Germany, Breslau can be held to possess 
the largest number of works which were executed prior to. 
1530. The door of the sacristy of the cathedral dates 
from 1517, and shows Italian influence; the Hotel de 
Ville, several mansions and doorways, belong to the subse- 
quent years. A tomb in the church of St. Elizabeth, bear- 
ing the date 1534, suggests that some characteristics were 
likely to distinguish the northern treatment of the Renais- 
sance from the southern, Dresden, between 1553 and 
1586, was enriched with many buildings, and the chateau 
erected by Duke Aucustus was one of the best examples 
of German Renaissance, but it was destroyed by an explo- 
sion in 1747. 

Halle, fora partof the century, was under the domination 
of ALBERT DE BRANDENBURG, who was a type of the prince- 
bishop. We are told that he demolished the churches in 
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order to substitute for them others which would correspond 
with the taste of the time; that is, a Gothic form with 
Renaissance decoration. The fine market-place is also his 
work, and evidently he felt it to be his duty to encourage 
art in a liberal way. Many of the buildings in Halle were 
designed by Nico.tas Hormann, who laid out the cemetery 
of the town in a manner that was without precedent in the 
north of Europe. Cologne seems to have held aloof from 
the Renaissance, for the front, or rather front facade, of the 
Hotel de Ville is almost the only memorable example of 
the style. 

In the Moselle region and in the Hartz district timber- 
framed buildings are common, which are marked by a rich 
decoration of the lines marking the storeys. There are 
three varieties of those buildings. From the beginning to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when Medizval prin- 
ciples were not forgotten, it was recognised that angular 
rather than circular forms were rational, and the pieces used 
have right lines and sharp arrises. This kind of work is 
well exemplified in Brunswick. ‘Towards the end of the 
century preference was given to curved forms, and timber 
was twisted sometimes in semicircles. The second class 
gave more scope for decoration, which became a necessity. 
In the third a more elaborate effect was sought, and the 
limitations of timber were ignored. Timber was put into 
rivalry with stone. 

A part of Germany which has importance now was in 
the sixteenth century ill adapted to be a field for artistic 
exertions. We refer to Brandenburg. With all its power 
Berlin has nothing to show in the form of architecture which 
would testify to its existence at that time. A castle was 
commenced in 1538, but it was replaced by a larger one in 
1696. ‘The stables, which date from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, are of no account. In the province 
of Brandenburg there are a few chateaux without any 
decoration of an artistic kind. The province of Posen is 
more fortunate, for the Hotel de Ville in the capital, which 
was erected in 1550, is the work of an Italian artist, and 
would do credit to any town. The commercial towns in 
the north of Germany, such as Dantzig, Lubeck, Hamburg, 
drew inspiration at second-hand from Holland. The town 
halls and other ancient buildings are therefore examples of 
a more free treatment of forms that were originally Classic 
than can be found in the southern and eastern towns. 

But it cannot be said that the latter are free from defects. 
It was the misfortune of the time that the Renaissance in 
Germany should begin, as we have said, with the painters. 
From their habits men of that class are prone to follow 
caprices to an extent that is not adapted for archi- 
tecture. They, however, set the fashion, and it was 
difficult to adopt a better mode of treatment at a 
later time. The first designs being prepared without 
any thought of construction, it is not surprising that so 
many German buildings, although of undoubted picturesque- 
ness, excite wonder that they have lasted for three centuries. 
That will generally be the case with painter’s architecture, 
or whenever in the preparation of designs no thought is 
given to the materials. 

Another defect that is common is the absence of unity, 
which might be said to be the most essential difference 
between the Renaissance of Germany and France. There 
would seem to be a competition among the details to secure 
notice, and subordination is rare in those buildings which 
are much enriched with ornament. But there is often 
much imaginativeness seen in the parts of German build- 
ings, and at the present time the study of them might be 
profitable. But few of them can be accepted as a whole, 
and their chief utility will be in suggestions which can be 
utilised under different conditions. 


OLD LONDON. 


T will be remembered (says a correspondent of the 77zmes) 
that in the course of excavating for the new Post Office 
buildings in St. Martin’s-le-Grand a considerable portion of 
the old Roman wall of London was brought to light. In the 
spring of Jast year the Society of Antiquaries and other learned 
bodies inspected the masonry which had been unearthed. It 
was ascertained that for a distance of about Ioo feet between 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Angel Street, where the ground 
recently acquired by the Post Office abuts upon the disused 


burial-ground of St. Botolph-without-Aldersgate, the greater 
part of the Roman wall was still in existence. In places it 
had been cut through to admit of the passing of some drain or 
culvert, and in one part the excavators had cut downwards into 
the middle of the wall before the nature of the resistance they 
encountered had been ascertained. But for a considerable dis- 
tance the wall was intact from the footings to a height of some 
15 feet or 16 feet. Above this it has been cut away to give 
place to more recent, though in many cases medizval, brick- 
work. Above the footings the face of the wall was marked by 
the well-known characteristics of Roman work in Great Britain. 
Triple layers of flat red tiles alternated with Kentish rag stones 
laid in regular courses with fine joints. For a considerable 
length of the wall four threefold courses of tiles were visible, 
and in one place an upper and fifth row. 

The antiquaries who visited the wall in April last year agreed 
that by far the most important fragment of the Roman wall of 
London yet seen had been discovered, and they strongly urged 
upon the Government that so interesting a relic should be 
preserved, the new Post Office buildings being set back so as 
to leave it intact and open to inspection. The main difficulty 
in giving effect to this will arise from the fact that the founda- 
tions of the new Post Office building were to be laid at a 
point much lower than the footings of the old wall. Mr. 
Raikes and Mr, Plunket, however, lent a ready ear to the re- 
presentations of the learned bodies, and it was arranged that 
the wall should be underpinned and the northern face of the 
new building carried in sucha line that the Roman masonry 
thus preserved would be visible from the windows of the lower 
floors. 

The excavations have now made considerable way, and a 
more completejview of the wall is to be had. It appears that 
the stratum of London clay, which traverses the whole of the 
site at some depth below the present level of Aldersgate Street, 
was excavated by the Romans to the depth of 4 feet. The 
trench so dug was filled up to a height of about 2 feet with 
a mixture” of clay and flints. Above this was placed 
2 feet of the hardest concrete (in some places contain- 
ing large stones), and upon this rested the lowest course 
of tiles. The tiles themselves measure about 16 inches 
in length by 12} inches in breadth and 13 inches in thickness. 
They are laid with wide joints of cement, generally in sets of 
three courses, while each set of courses is separated from the 
next by an interval of from 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 10 inches 
of stonework. The stonework is regular on the face only, the 
interior being composed of stones and rubbish set in cement. 
The wall appears to have been 9 feet 6 inches thick ; the height 
cannot, of course, be ascertained, as in every place the upper 
courses have been broken away and the wall made to serve as 
a support for later work. The course of the wall westwards 
has now been traced to the extreme limit of the ground pur- 
chased by the Post ‘Office, a warehouse which formerly stood 
at the north-west corner having rested in part upon the old 
wall, which was cut down in some places to its lowest tile 
courses, and in some places to its footings. Excavations have 
not, however, yet begun on the site of the French Protestant 
Church at the west end of the ground. Here the plot cleared 
stretches outside the old City wall, and it is anticipated that a 
complete section of the Roman wall and the ancient Town 
Ditch (which at least in medizeval times surrounded the wall 
on its outside) will be obtained. And as the site of Aldersgate 
is approached, it is possible that ancient outworks may be 
found buried under the accumulations of centuries. 

In the meantime a bastion has been unearthed at the north- 
west corner of the ground, where it juts out into the disused 
burial-ground of Christ Church, Newgate Street. In the map 
prefixed to Strype’s edition of Stow, and said to have been 
made in 1756, a bastion on the wall as then existing is shown 
as nearly as may be at this very spot. Several others are 
indicated at short intervals in this portion of the wall, but none 
at any other part. The outwork, the foundation of which is 
now visible, is elliptical in shape, and measures 17 feet across 
the chord of the ellipse by 16 feet in depth, while the wall is about 
5 feet 3 inches thick. The foundations of the wall appear to be 
at about the same level as those of the Roman wall, but the 
two do not appear to be connected as part of the same structure. 
Moreover, there are no tiles in the wall of the bastion, and the 
work has a medizeval rather than a Roman look. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that it was added to the Roman wall at a sub- 
sequent period; but the depth to which the foundations were 
carried would seem to show that it must have been erected at 
an early date. 

In the course of digging through the clay the excavators 
have found several pits’ full‘of bones of animals. These pits 
are found at about’ the ‘level of the clay, and penetrate to the 
gravel below. They measure about 5 feet across at the top, 
are irregular in shape, and taper toa point. Their sides are 
dark coloured, contrasting strongly with the yellow of the sur- 
rounding clay. It is somewhat difficult to understand their 
origin. From the fact that they begin at about the level of the 
clay they would appear to be of early date, the surface of the 
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ground rising every century; and their shape and depth give 
colour to the theory that they may have been made for the 
purpose of extracting clay for use. Subsequently, during 
Roman or still more probably in Saxon times, the ground 
inside the wall may have lain waste, and the holes, found 
ready made, may have been used as receptacles for the refuse 
of the city. The presence of a quantity of bones, and particu- 
larly of numbers of what appear to be sheep’s horns, seems hardly 
consistent with the suggestion that the holes in question were 
house middens systematically used, and the absence of any 
regularity of construction also conflicts with such an explana- 
tion of their origin. On the other hand, if the refuse they con- 
tain accumulated before the erection of houses, it must have 
been placed there very long ago, as the site has been covered 
with buildings for centuries. From Saxon times down to the 
present century there was a considerable settlement of butchers 
in this quarter of the City. Newgate Street was formerly “ the 
Shambles,” and what is now King Edward Street was at one 
time stigmatised as Stinking Lane by reason of the number of 
slaughter-houses to which it gave access. The refuse of a 
slaughter-house would hardly, however, include bones which 
would carry meat, and would, in the ordinary course, go to the 
consumer. Possibly a careful examination of their contents 
may throw a clearer light upon the nature of these pits. 
Meanwhile there is a certain fascination in thus boring through 
the débris of successive generations down to the gravel which 
has lain undisturbed since the time when some savage tribe 
first settled on one of the hills above the Thames lagoon. 


A CENTURY OF LAND VALUES. 


oink: following important communication on the value of 
land in England, by Messrs. Norton, Trist & Gilbert, has 
appeared in the 77zmes :— 

In these times, when the rental and marketable value of 
land are in such an unsatisfactory and uncertain state that the 
savings of the community run riot on the Stock Exchange, it is 
interesting to those who are connected with the land to bring to 
light all facts bearing on the question. One of the first duties 
of the promised new Ministry of Agriculture should be the 
registration of the prices of farm produce and of the price and 
rental value of all lands that change hands. In France it is 
always possible with but little trouble to ascertain from official 
sources the ruling value of agricultural land throughout the 
Republic. Thus “land not under buildings” in that country 
in 1851 was returned as worth 2o0/. 12s. per acre; in 1879, 
29/. Ios.; in 1884, 28/7. per acre, and so on, By land “not 
under buildings” is meant agricultural land as distinguished 
from that of towns, villages, mansions, parks, &c. We have 
prepared from our books for another purpose the following 
summary, which, as it has now served its turn, would in the 
ordinary course be buried away with its set of papers; but if 
you think there are any details interesting to the public, we 
should be pleased for it to be put to that purpose. 

The total acreage of England and Wales is somewhere 
about 37 millions of acres, and the quantity dealt with in the 
Domesday Book of 1875 is over 34 millions, leaving 23 millions 
of unascertainable description, such as roads, waste, rivers, 
churchyards, &c. This, however, is exclusive of the land occu- 
pied by the metropolis and waste lands. Of the above 37 mil- 
lions, the Church lands and those under mortmain amount to 
about 2} millions. It may also be assumed that all estates of 
over 6,000 acres in any one county are entailed ; these amount 
to about 8 millions of acres, and being entailed do not often come 
into the market. The holdings under one acre amount to about 
142,000 acres. Then there are what may be called the fancy 
properties, viz, the grounds, parks, and curtilage of mansions 
and residences of a superior sort, standing in from 3 to 20, or 
up to 100, acres of land, but with no farm lands occupied by 
tenants appurtenant thereto. We have no certain data, but we 
think these may safely be put at half a million acres. Neither 
are there convenient means of ascertaining the acreage of farm 
land in commercial holdings of 1 to 30 acres, viz., the accom- 
modation fields near towns and villages, and market gardens, 
orchards, and small farms; but these may be safely put at 
43 million acres, There remain 18 millions of acres of what 
may be called marketable land :— 


Acres. 

Church and mortmain : , : 1 2,500,000 
Entailed estates : - , A » 8,000,000 
Holdings under one acre , “ ; A 141,271 
Fancy properties . ° . ’ . 500,000 
Small holdings up to 30 acres , . » 4,500,000 
Marketable agricultural estates . : » 18,358,73 

34,000,000 


The last is held in estates of from 6,000 acres in extent down 
to 30 acres. It is purely agricultural, and, beyond the resi- 
dences of the landlords, comprises the arable, pasture, and 
woodland, free of or easily freed from settlement, and. which 


once in a generation, or at the most in every two generations, 
comes into the market and changes hands. 

The following summary shows the average prices and 
rentals of a representative portion of this last class of land for 
one hundred years :— 


: No. of | Average 
P Number | Rental Rent y Price years’ Pricsiak 
Year. | of Acres cherene per | Price sold for) per | “pi, Wheat per 
Sold. | Acre Acre. |. chase. Acre. 
| 4 S. 4 25 Snes 
1781 358 | 259 14 11,575 33 45 46 o 
1782 709 «| 460 13 26,582 | 37 Sy 47 3 
1783 1,463 I,352 18 50,069 34 37 54 3 
1734 4,604 5,257 | 22 146,069 | 31 28 50 4 
1785 4,722 5,106 22 140,009 30 28 43 °r 
1786 7,670 7:563 | 20 314,07 | 4x | 41 40 0 
1787 1,274 1,097 18 60,582 47 55 42 5 
1788 1,260 1,437 23 34,682 28 24 46 4 
1789 1,384 1,280 18 29,62t 22 24 52 9 
1790 5,483 6,149 | 22 230,187 | 42 ay 54 9 
1791 73450 8,207 22 265429 35 34 48 7 
1792 1,428 1,384 29 36,268 25 26 43 0 
1793 1,284 1,157 20 27,424 21 24 49 3 
1794 1,180 1,304 22 31,040 26 24 a 
1795 6,492 5,261 | 17 212,589 | 33 | 26 = 
1796 2,890 3,501 25 117,820 42 33 — 
1797 4,705 4,982 | 2t 130,270 | 27 26 53 9 
1708 4,687 5,04t 2 131,429 28 26 5I 10 
1799 5,281 6,357 24 217,210 4 33 69 0 
1800 7,187 8,023 22 230,472 32 29 II3 Io 
1801 53945 5,070 | 17 202,859 | 34 40 119 6 
1802 6,749 7,002 20 272,141 49 39 69 10 
1803 7:540 8,120 21 256,490 34 3r 58 19 
1804 4,705 5,047 2 124,400 26 25 6258 
1805 3,270 3,909 | 24 79,142 | 24 20 89 9 
1806 2,787 3,462 25 115,280 41 33 99 = 
1897 55438 6,419 20 210,120 39 33 75 4 
1808 2,647 3,690 27 194,109 73 54 8r 4 
1809 | 4,070 4,640 | 23 127,829 | 31 28 97 4 
1810 7,078 8,087 23 206,570 29 26 106 5 
1811 7,013 9,280 26 263,120 38 28 95 3 
1812 9,194 7,069 27 211,416 4 30 126 6 
1813 8,930 10,243 23 381,829 43 37 109 9 
1814 2,987 8,73¢ 25 119,495 40 32 74 4 
1815 7,950 5,633 20 315,604 41 41 65 7 
1816 8,742 11,480 27 287,642 33 25 738 6 
1817 95774 11,217 23 276,724 28 25 96 11 
1818 11,643 11,540 25 312,478 27 27 86 3 
1819 10,585 10,656 29 379,140 29 29 a4 6 
1820 12,270 14,763 24 642,571 52 42 67°25 
i821 | 13,485 15,172 22 427,853 32 28 Coed 
1822 14,827 14,641 19 393,856 26 27 44.7 
1823 4,620 5,006 22 139,600 30 28 Cet 
1824 | 16,558 16,162 20 426,415 26 26 63 11 
1825 | 10,925 14,546 | 26 307,452 | 36 26 68 6 
1826 | 12,549 19,159 30 639,950 | 50 33 58 8 
1827 71,462 22,183 6 587,300 8 26 58 6 
1828 | 13,548 14,268 2r 402,c89 17 28 60 5 
1829 6,270 6,430 20 180,431 29 28 66 3 
1830 | 4,410 8,136 | 37 215,770 | 48 26 64 3 
1831 7,817 11,562 29 266,740 34 23 66 4 
1832 8,102 9,983 24 200,075 25 20 58 8 
1833 5,199 9,282 36 209,250 40 23 52 11 
1834 3,767 4y721 Zz I12,140 27 24 46 2 
1835 4,480 ,199 27 133,948 30 22 39 4 
1836 24,685 12,600 10 273,120 II 22 48 6 
1837 2b 22: 2,645 2) 69,062 33 26 "55 Io 
1838 9,747 11,271 23 283,270 28 25 64 7 
1839 7,949 11,479 | 29 280,970 | 35 24 7o 8 
1840 4,830 6,041 25 169,505 35 28 66 4 
1841 3,476 5,108 29 147,729 | 42 29 64 4 
1842 2,581 2,736 27 75,020 28 27 Ly ieec} 
1843 | 4,944 5,633 | 23 148,485 | 30 26 59 1 
1844 11,984 15,950 26 457,530 38 28 BEF 
1845 12,000 14,200 24 420,500 34 28 50 10 
1845 6,435 10,930 34 316,200 50 29 54 8 
1847 6,343 9,088 29 226,249 33 22 69 9 
1848 12,003 12,708 20 396,453 Be 3 59 6 
1849 93315 II, 314 24 258,60) | 28 23 44 2 
1850 3556 3,805 22 101,160 20,1 Pale7 49 3 
1851 6,172 7,274 23 232,300 | 38 | 32 38 6 
1852 4,066 6,302 25 166,650 34° \| 920 4o 8 
1853 | 13,225 17,542 | 26 485,000 | 37 | 28 52 10 
1854 | 10,245 16,68 32 332,349 | 33 | 20 72 4 
1855 | 12,753 19,285 | 30 388,850 | 32 20 74 8 
1856 | 13,594 18,424 | 14 484,820 | 36 26 69 2 
1857 | 15,105 24339 | 27 582,749 | 38 28 56 4 
1358 | 24,658 36,829 30 1,055,422 42 29 44 2 
1859 | 7,890 13,365 | 35 357,869 | 45 27 43 8 
1860 8,764 13,333 | 30 329;930 | 35 24 53 
1861 11,768 11,098 20 387,655 28 28 55 4 
1862 17,564 17,853 20 618,340 38 35 55 4 
1863 | 16,201 18,958 23 620,620 a7 32 44 8 
1864 | 15,274 24,500 | 32 992,150 | 65 | 40 42 4 
1865 10,946 17,329 32 431,035 40 25 4t 10 
1866 12,021 16,990 28 621,840 | 52 37 49 10 
1867 | 14,333 17,526 24 474,009 33.0 pe2Z 64 4 
1868 3862 8,909 26 360,630 So eae 63 8 
1869 8,314 9,009 2r 332,945 42 S037 48 2 
1870 9,82 I1,254 25 462,813 60° | Ar 46 10 
1871 7,598 1,982 32 480, 480 6> | 40 55 8 
1872 6,511 13,534 | 42 | 399,009 | 61 | 30 57 9 
1873 | 16,509 24,335 | 30 922,940 | 56 37 58 8 
1874 | 15,143 21,420 | 29 9375150 | 62 | 44 55 8 
1875 | 12,412 18,130 30 553,660 |} 45 31 45 2 
1876 95355 13,846 | 39 436,0co | 47 32 46 2 
1877 | 11,755 19,110 | 32 676,65> | 58 36 56 8 
1878 8,603 12,545 | 29 407,000 | 47 38 46 4 
1879 9,623 13,710 28 352,500 37 25 43 10 
1880 12,519 14,230 22 426,500 34 30 44 4 
875,936 | 41,026,705 30,921,698 | 


All fancy property, heaths, holdings under 30 acres, building 
land, &c., are excluded from the above. It consists of what is 
called purely agricultural land. 

To analyse, comment on, or particularise the figures in the 
table is far beyond the scope of a single letter ; but we think a 
fairly accurate use of the figures could be made if they were 
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grouped into periods of five years. The apparent violent fluctua- 
tions in the prices (but they are not more sudden than some of the 
differences in the annual prices of wheat) are accounted for by the 
accident that more land came forward for sale in one year than 
another, or a particularly fine estate and one of poor quality 
came each into one of two consecutive years, and elevated or 
depressed the average rental or sale value of those years. 
This, however, would not happen if, when the transfer deeds 
came to be stamped, a Government Department kept a register 
of the quantity, rent, and price of all land sold in the kingdom 
in each year. The result would be free from sudden fluctua- 
tions, and show the annual rise and fall of rents and prices. 

One word for the rents and prices of the foregoing list. 
The properties there shown are only those that have been sold 
at or within a time after the auction; the facts and figures have 
stood the test of publicity, no estate for private sale being 
included in the list. 

It may be remarked the large number of years’ purchase 
that the rentals have in some years realised. The rent is not 
the full measure of the benefits of landholding, and that they 
have fetched these large number of years’ purchase in open 
competition in the public market show that the amenities 
attached to land were much appreciated, 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


apts Society has arranged for a travelling studentship of 
the value of not less than fifty guineas, to be given during 
the year to some one student or assistant (who may be selected 
in a preliminary competition) to enable him to pursue his 
studies in some part of the United Kingdom or elsewhere 
during a term of about three months. This will be in place of 
the ordinary students’ competition held in former years. The 
Council of the Society express a hope that students and 
assistants will make such a response as will encourage the 
Society to persevere in the efforts they are now making for the 
advancement of the younger members of the profession. The 
drawings required are plans, elevations, and sections to }-inch 
scale of a portion comprised within the first floor of the circular 
staircase at the Princess Street corner of the Manchester Town 
Hall, a selection of details from the same, drawn quarter full- 
size, and a perspective of the sculpture hall, The drawings are 
to be delivered on or before June 17. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


shoe conversazione of this Association took place last week. 

There was a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen. 
Mr. David Barclay, hon. president, occupied the chair. There 
were present Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. James 
Thompson, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Thomas Gildard, Mr. John Wal- 
lace (Edinburgh Architectural Association), Mr. F. H. New- 
berry, Mr. John Keppie, president, and others. An excellent 
and varied programme of music and recitations was provided, 
the Glasgow Amateur Orchestra assisting, and the gathering 
was much enhanced by a specially interesting collection of 
sketches, drawings, and sculpture. The drawings included 
examples of Gothic and Italian architecture, all by members of 
the Association. There was a collection of sculpture, Mr. J. P. 
Macgillivray sending a portrait bust and medallion; Mr. 
J. Massey Rhind, sketch design for a frieze, besides many 
designs in bronze, copper, and wood-carving. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


N writing to the Zzmes, Sir A. H. Layard says :—The First 
Commissioner of Works is reported to have said, in reply 

to a question addressed to him by Mr. Howorth in the House 
of Commons on the 15th inst., that he had received a com- 
munication from Lord Hardinge, the Senior Trustee of the 
National Portrait Gallery, with reference to the state of the 
national portraits, and that he should without delay cause 
careful inquiry to be made into the subject, and report to the 
Government; but he declined to publish Lord Hardinge’s 
letter. Now, I venture to think that the public, whose property 
these portraits are, as well as those who have so generously 
contributed by their gifts to the collection, have a right to be 
informed as to their condition and as to the care taken of them. 
I understand that two experienced experts recently sent, inde- 
pendently, by the trustees to examine them, have reported that 
nearly fifty of them, including some of great value and interest, 
have suffered material deterioration since they have been 
exhibited at Bethnal Green, attributable to the nature of the 
building in which they are placed. Public attention has fre- 
quently been called to this matter. I have myself had occasion 
to verify the statements that reached me on the subject by 


personal inspection. During the winter of 1886-87 much snow 
had accumulated on the roof of the edifice, and as it melted the 
water streamed down the walls to the serious injury of the 
pictures hung upon them. Moreover, these walls, belonging to 
the well-remembered and well-abused “ Brompton Boilers,” are 
of thin iron, and impart during the summer a heat, with conse- 
quent violent changes of temperature, which is very injurious to 
the portraits. When exhibited in the wooden sheds of South Ken- 
sington this unfortunate collection, as is well known, narrowly 
escaped, on more than one occasion, destruction by fire. It is 
now threatened with a similar fate by water. The elements 
appear to be conspiring with our rulers against it. Is it not 
time that our Government should no longer have “ the matter 
under consideration?” They have, it is supposed, been “ con- 
sidering it” for four years, and the term of two years, for which 
the portraits were to be deposited at Bethnal Green, has long 
since expired, and neither a building has been provided for 
their reception nor has even a site been discovered upon which 
one could be erected. 

I cannot but think that the indifference shown by successive 
Governments to the proper display and care of our National 
Portrait Gallery very nearly approaches to a national scandal. 

Attempts have been made, apparently with a certain amount 
of official sanction, to prove that Bethnal Green is not an 
inappropriate site for the gallery, that the collection is highly 
appreciated by, and proves highly attractive to, the neighbour- 
ing population, and that it has been more generally visited than 
when at South Kensington. I desire to give any such assertion 
the most emphatic contradiction. My good friend, the late Sir 
Henry Cole, was driven well nigh distracted when Mr. Wornum, 
then keeper of the National Gallery, in order to prove the 
greater popularity of the institution of which he was the guardian, 
as compared with the South Kensington Museum, would add 
together in his annual report to Parliament the numbers who 
visited both and return}them’‘as visitors to the national pictures, 
on the assumption that the object of every person who passed 
through the’ turnstiles of the rival exhibition was to see the 
Vernon collection, then temporarily deposited there. I suspect 
that a similar basis of calculation has been adopted at Bethnal 
Green. When some casual show—such as the jubilee gifts— 
consonant with the tastes of the not over-cultivated inhabitants 
of that region has attracted a crowd of visitors, including 
children and babies who could not be left at home, they are 
assumed to be flocking there to gaze upon the national portraits. 
But those who know the truth can testify that on these, as on 
other occasions, the upper galleries in which the portraits are 
displayed will be found deserted. 

As for those for whom the portraits of our national worthies 
have a special interest, those by whom and for whom the collec- 
tion has been specially made—students of history, men of 
letters, and persons of culture who can turn it to good use— 
they are almost debarred from availing themselves of it in con- 
sequence of the distance of the site and of the serious incon- 
venience in getting to it. It has happened to me that after 
half a day’s journey in a hansom cab going there I have been 
unable to find a conveyance to return or to obtain a morsel of 
food for refreshment after spending some hours in looking at 
the pictures—one of the most fatiguing occupations with which 
I am acquainted. Neither the purse nor the stomach of some 
people can stand this kind of thing. 

But, whatever the site of the National Portrait Gallery is to 
be, I venture to exhort you, Mr. Editor, to use your powerful 
influence in prevailing upon the Government to give up “ con- 
sidering” and to think seriously of doing. Otherwise, while 
they are “considering,” making up their minds, procuring a 
site, and erecting an appropriate building, there may be nothing 
left to put into it. 


TESSERAs. 
Roman London. 
A. J. KEMPE, 

HAT Roman London was very densely populated every 
qe excavation into its site affords convincing proof; urns, costly 
Samian vessels, extensive foundations of buildings, tesselated 
pavements, altars, styli, fibula and coins from time to time 
bear incontestable testimony of its importance in the Romano- 
British province. Why, then, are the remains of any edifices 
of a grand and imposing architectural character within its 
limits so rare, or rather, altogether deficient? Simply, I con- 
ceive, because the builders of the Middle Ages converted all 
the stones which remained of the larger structures of Londinium 
(and which for centuries after the departure of the Romans lay 
scattered over its site) to their own purposes. The columns 
which adorned the temples, palaces, public baths, and buildings 
of the Roman colony were applied to use, and worked up in 
one form or other in the numerous monastic and ecclesiastical 
structures which now arose on their ground plots. The tesse- 
lated pavements, with the foundations of private dwellings, 
being not so readily convertible to these purposes, were alone 
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left to illustrate the topography of London as it existed in the 
Roman times. That such an adaptation of materials had 
really been the practice of the Saxo-Norman architects, a 
minute examination of the structures raised by them will fully 
convince us; and in the absence of any decided architectural 
features, it is no uncertain proof of the high antiquity of a 
building of the Middle Ages that Roman materials have been 
copiously employed in its construction. The testimony of 
some of the ancient monkish writers is very distinct as to the 
point referred to. Matthew Paris informs us in the lives of his 
three-and-twenty abbots of St. Albans that /‘lfric, the eighth 
of that monastery, was wholly intent on searching the ‘remains 
of the ancient city of Verulam, and in digging out the old 
foundations and arches remaining on its site, having determined 
to pull down and rebuild the main fabric which then served for 
the abbey church. His successor in the abbacy, Eadmer, we 
learn from the same authority, was employed in further accumu- 
lating from the same source materials for the new church, and 
amassed from the ruins of Verulam a vast quantity of old 
Roman materials. He overthrew in this research the remains 
of a magnificent palace, probably the Preetorium of the station ; 
squared stones, columns, and tiles were added to his store ; nay, 
in a recess in one of the ancient walls were found some manu- 
scripts, which are described as of the Roman age. The his- 
torian records that urns, lachrymatories, and (urcei) pitchers 
were found at the same time in abundance; but these were not 
in the same request as with the antiquary of the nineteenth 
century. Every practical explorer of Roman antiquities will 
attest that the above account wears the stamp of truth. It is 
every day coincidentally confirmed by the discoveries within 
the limits of Roman London. 


Origin of the Word Attic. 
W. HOSKING. 


The low storey or other superstructure so commonly found 
in modern buildings and in many of the architectural works of 
the Romans above a columnar ordinance, and terminating a 
front, or elevation, is called an Attic, and the reason given for 
that name is that it was used in Attica. But the popular 
authorities on such subjects generally add to this that such a 
thing as an Attic storey does not appear in any of the existing 
specimens of Athenian edifices, and that indeed it was not 
known in Greek architecture at all. I had been so often asked 
why it was called by the name it bears, if that were the case, 
and, if it was not derived from the name of the country Attica, 
what the word could mean at all, that I took some pains to 
discover what the best etymologists said on the subject, but 
with no avail, for they either omit all mention of it or give the 
ordinary absurd explanation. Architects are even more re- 
served, for Vitruvius does not use the term; Mr. Wilkins con- 
sequently omits it in his glossary of architectural terms 
appended to his translation of that author, and Mr. Gwilt 
simply states what is meant or intended by it, without inquiring 
why the term is so applied. I-then had recourse to Roman 
buildings, in which low superstructures of the kind are common, 
but could from no analogy divine why they should be called 
Attics, and was at length again driven to what I belive to be 
the genuine source—to the architectural works of the Greeks. 
Here the first difficulty to be surmounted was the absolute 
non-existence of anything in external elevation which bore the 
remotest resemblance to an Attic. Internally, however, a 
Superior storey, or superimposed ordinance, is found in the 
upper range of columns of the hypzthral temple, as exemplified 
in the Temple of Neptune, at Pestum. But the question 
immediately arises, why should this be called an Attic? In a 
Greek temple the walls of the Cella stand in connection with 
and are of the same height as the external columns, as they 
have mutually to support the ceiling of the lateral porticoes or 
outer aisle; and when there are internal columns, as in an 
hypethral structure, they too, resting on the floor of the temple, 
are similarly connected with the walls in the support of the 
ceiling over the inner aisles, and are consequently of the same 
height also. But the edifice being hypzthral, the nave, or 
space between the inner ranges of the columns, must not be 
covered; an upper range of columns, or Attic, is therefore 
placed on each of these latter to receive the upper ends of the 
rafters, whose feet rest on the external entablature. Standing 
above the height of the walls of the Cella, and having none in 
connection with them, as columns in every other situation have, 
they form an ordinance ’Areiyov, from the privative « and 
Teixos, a wall—without a wall, or without being in connection 
with a wall. Hence the Latin A¢ticum, and its application to 
a low superimposed ordinance, was natural and easy ; and thus 
we have the term Attic. The ruins at Salonica, called “ the 
Incantada,” show the progress from the simple internal arrange- 
ment of columns in an *Areiyoy to the regular external Attic of 
Roman architecture, as they consist of an orthastyle or range 
of columns with their entablature in a manner not dissimilar to 
the Attic in the Strand front of Somerset House, but that in the 


former the inters i 
er tl paces are open, and the latter has a finishi 
cornice instead of an architrave. 3 gals 


Classic and Byzantine Capitals. 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 


In Classical architecture the principle of superadding 
foliage to construction was generally followed, and in obedience 
to this law both ancient Greeks and Romans usually adopted a 
bell or a moulding line as a basis, and then planted on such 
a fundamental form whatever decoration of leafage they de- 
sired to use. The Byzantine architects departed from that 
system, by first cutting their stonework into the general shape 
required, and then sinking or draughting into it all their 
different enrichments ; and from this it follows as a corollary 
that Classic ornament was completed before the erection of the 
block of stone or marble decorated, and that Byzantine was 
executed subsequently to the fitting in place of the main struc- 
tural forms. This is the general principle which distinguishes 
Byzantine from Latin work, and whenever we recognise its 
adoption in the architecture of India, Russia, Lombardy, or the 
North, we may be sure that the influence of the Byzantine 
school was paramount, as was especially the case at Pisa and 
in Sicily. 

The Vestibule of the Medicean Library, Florence. 

T.. L. DONALDSON. 

Those who have visited that building will remember the 
vestibule and its strangely-planned flight of steps leading up 
into the library, and they will recall the columns sunk in the 
walls, and other grotesque mixtures of heterogeneous forms in 
the details, which fully bear out what Vasari says of Michel 
Angelo, and who thinks to praise the master for having “ com- 
posed a decoration of” what he calls “a richer and more varied 
character than had ever before been adopted either by ancient 
or modern masters. The beautiful cornices,” he says, “the 
capitals, the bases, the doors, the niches, were all very different 
from those in common use, and from what was considered 
measure, rule, and order by Vitruvius and the ancients, to 
whose rules he would not restrict himself. But this boldness 
on his part has encouraged other artists to an injudicious 
imitation, and new fancies are continually seen, many of which 
belong to grottesche, rather than to the wholesome rules of 
ornamentation. Artists,” continues Vasari, “are nevertheless 
under great obligations to Michel Angelo, seeing that he has 
thus broken the barriers and chains whereby they were per- 
petually compelled to walk in a beaten path, while he still more 
effectually completed this liberation, and made known his own 
views in the library of San Lorenzo, erected at the same place. 
The admirable distribution of the windows, the construction of 
the ceiling, and the fine entrance of the vestibule can never 
sufficiently be extolled. Boldness and grace are in the work as 
a whole, and in every part: in the cornices, the corbels, the 
niches for statues, the commodious staircase and its fanciful 
divisions—in all the building, at a word, which is so unlike the 
common fashion of treatment, that everyone stands amazed at 
the sight thereof.” The Medicean family having collected a 
vast quantity of very fine manuscripts of the Classic authors 
from the Greeks, who had been driven from Constantinople, 
and from other sources, were anxious to provide a receptacle 
worthy so rich a treasure. Clement VII., one of the Medicean 
Popes, was desirous of establishing memorials to his fame in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, as Leo and his other pre- 
decessors had done. This was about 1525, and Michel Angelo 
was summoned to Florence to design the library, to be called 
that of San Lorenzo, with a new sacristy to the church, wherein 
the Pope proposed to erect the marble tombs of his forefathers, 
two to enclose the remains of the fathers of the two Popes, 
Lorenzo the elder and Giuliano his brother, with those of 
Giuliano Duke of Nemours, the brother of Leo, and of Lorenzo 
Duke of Urbino his nephew. Eight years afterwards, in 1533, 
Pope Clement died, when the works then proceeding at the 
library and sacristy in Florence, which, notwithstanding all the 
efforts made, were not yet finished, were at once laid aside. 
Towards the middle of 1555, during the time of Paul III., 
“Duke Cosinio had sent Tribolo to Rome, to try if he could 
persuade Michel Angelo to return to Florence, there to finish 
the sacristy of San Lorenzo; but the master had excused 
himself, saying that he was become old, might no longer’ 
endure the fatigue of labour, and could not leave Rome. 
Tribolo then inquired as to the steps for the library of 
San Lorenzo, for which Michel Angelo had caused many 
of the stones to be prepared, but for which no model 
nor any certain indication of the form in which they were 
to be constructed could be found. It is true that there were 
some few sketches of a pavement and other things in terra, 
yet the correct and final design of the work could not be 
ascertained. But not all the entreaties of Tribolo, although he 
brought in the name of the duke, could move Michel Angelo to 
say more than that he did not remember. The duke then 
commanded Vasari to write to the master, since it was hoped 
that for the love of him, Michel Angelo would perhaps say 
something which might enable them to bring the work to con- 
clusion. Vasari wrote to him accordingly as the duke desired, 
adding, that of all which had to be done Vasari was to be the 
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taking care of every minutia as of a work of his own, 


letter, written by his own hand, on 
“ Messer 


entreaties. There is a certain stair that comes into my thoughts 
like a dream, but I do not think it is exactly the one which I 
had planned at that time, seeing that it appears to be but a 
clumsy affair. I will describe it for you nevertheless. I took 


a number of oval boxes, each about one palm deep, but not of 


equal length and breadth. The first and largest I placed on 
the pavement at such a distance from the wall of the door as 
seemed to be required by the greater or lesser degree of steep- 
n€ss you may wish to give to the stair. Over this was placed 
another, smaller in all directions, and leaving sufficient room 
on that beneath for the foot to rest on in ascending, thus 
diminishing each step as it gradually retires towards the door, 
the uppermost step being exactly of the width required for the 
door itself. This part of the oval steps must have two wings— 
one right, the other left. The steps of the wings to rise by 
similar degrees, but not to be oval in form. The ascent by the 
middle flight, from the centre to the upper part, shall be for the 
Signore ; the turn of the wings must be towards the wall. But 
from the centre downwards to the pavement they shall be kept 
at the distance of about three palms, in such sort that the 
basement of the vestibule shall not be infringed upon in any 
part. What I am writing is a thing to be laughed at, but I 
know well that you will find something suitable to your 
purpose.” Gaye, in his “ Carteggio,” makes it doubtful whether 
Vasari finished these steps or not, and a Florentine com- 
mentator says, “Although Michel Angelo had left the steps, 
the balustrade, and many other parts of this work in a state of 
preparation, it is manifest that Vasari did not succeed in com- 
prehending the master’s wish. He constructed a magnificent 
flight of steps, without doubt, but not that intended by Michel 
Angelo,” 
The Chatsworth “Benedictionale.” 


G, F, WAAGEN. 


Some Latin verses written in gold and capitals inform us 
that Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, had this ‘“ Benedic- 
tionale” written by a Godemann. As Ethelwold filled the See 
from 970 to 984, the time of its origin is very decidedly fixed. 
This manuscript, a folio volume, nearly in shape of a quarto, 
Consisting of 118 leaves of parchment, surpasses, in number and 
splendotir of the pictures, as well as in the tich ornaments of 
the borders, all the other Anglo-Saxon manuscripts that I have 
yet seen in England, and differs from most of them, to its 
advantage, in some essential particulars. It is true we find in 
it the same inartificial, unmeaning heads, the long, lean limbs, 
the flickering draperies, which are characteristic of this epoch ; 
but, on the other hand, they have not quite such a barbarous 
look. In the solid Opaque water-colours they are like the con- 
temporary paintings of the Frank monarchy ; and in the putting 
in of the lights and half tints, and in the colours broken against 
the light, there are, as in them, traces of antique reminiscences. 
The treatment, though mechanical, has, notwithstanding, a 
degree of precision and neatness. The last picture, which is 
only drawn, shows the whole of the mechanical process. The 
outlines were first drawn on the parchment with red colour, 
then so filled up with opaque colours that those outlines disap- 
peared, and were again put on with the local tints on those 
opaque colours. In the naked parts, which, as in the con- 
temporary Frank miniatures, are of a cold reddish colour, red 
was chosen ; in the darkest shadows of the drapery, black ; in 
the lights, white. Some of the designs appear to be taken 
from models of the most ancient period of Christian art. Thus 
the baptism of Christ, in which the Jordan still appears as a 
half-naked river god, the two black horns which are given him 
have, doubtless, been gradually formed from the lobster-claws 
which we find on the temples of antique aquatic deities. The 
very thick forms of the limbs, which appear in some pictures, 
and which are as badly drawn as the lean ones of others, 
indicate the imitation of a certain model. The apostles 
and angels still appear in the antique costume, and bare- 
footed. Some other parts prove a special influence of 
the local Byzantine style. The birth of Christ is evidently 
imitated from a Byzantine picture, as well as the Virgin Mary, 
a dignified figure in a golden underdress and veil, and with a 
short red mantle, in good antique style, holding in her right 
hand a book, and in her left a golden lily. The infant Christ 
is dressed entirely in the Byzantine fashion, The same is 
indicated by the frequent use of gold in the hems of the 
draperies, in the outlines of the architecture, in the glory, and 
in the frames of the ornamental borders, which is in general 
very rarely and sparingly used in English MSS. of that age. 
As an instance of wholly barbarous design in the time of this 
MS., the group of the stoning of St. Stephen may be men- 
tioned, where the very small feet of the Jews are covered with 
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director, and would do everything with the utmost fidelity, 
To this 
Michel Angelo replied by sending the plans for the work ina 
September 28, 1555 :— 
Giorgio, my dear friend,—About the staircase, 
whereof there has been so much said, believe me that if I could 
remember how I had arranged it, I should not require so many 
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black shoes. In youthful countenances we often see the full 
oval, usual in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; for instance, 
in the incredulous St. Thomas. This very mixed character 
appears also in the figures of Christ, who, in the same picture, 
when he appears to the dying St. Stephen, is represented, 
according to the most ancient fashion, without a beard; as the 
enthroned deity, according to the bearded type of the Mosaic; 
but in the resurrection quite barbarously, with enormous 
moustachios and whiskers. The backgrounds are sometimes 
of one colour, or the earth green and the sky blue ; but more 
usually composed of several stripes of colours, bluish, reddish, 
greenish, in which the clouds are painted, like flying ribands, 
or with the ornament by which the ancients expressed water. 
The ornaments of the borders of the pictures and of the sides 
at the beginning of the chapters are in taste of the richer 
Roman architecture, in which variations of the antique acanthus 
make the principal figures. There is no trace of the flourishes 
otherwise so much in vogue. Silver, too, is here and there 
employed, but, as usual, has become black. This MS. is of 
the highest importance in the history of English art, since it 
proves that it produced at least some works in that age, which, 
in most particulars, are not inferior to the contemporary pro- 
ductions of France, the N etherlands, and Germany, 


Local Conditions of Colour. 
Be Pr COCKERELT. 


All good art may be said to be a translation, more or less 
direct, of the book of nature, and there is no chapter in that 
book so largely treated or so imperatively forced upon out 
consideration as that of colour. Nature is lavish of colour in 
all her works, and delights the eye with her harmonies in all 
her operations : from the golden glories of the rising or setting 
sun, to the pencillings upon the back of the tiniest beetle, all is 
harmonious and all variety. The whole face of nature.speaks 
to the lover of the beautiful by colour in the earth, in végeta- 
tion, in animal creation, and in the endless variation of acci- 
dental colour in sunlight or in clouds. Even the unseen depths 
of the ocean are full of objects exquisite in colour—seaweeds, 
shells, and the glorious rainbow hues of fishes. And the 
various objects of creation have further varieties in their own 
species. In man, how various are the combinations of colour : 
the dark hair and olive complexion, the blonde hair, blue eyes 
and ruddy skin, the rich auburn and the golden red ; and the 
true artist will surely set aside the conventional contempt of 
dark skin, and will find in the negro and the Indian subtleties 
of colour hardly inferior to our own. So lavish is nature in her 
distribution of colour that she does not confine it to her own 
works, but even to the conventional works of man she imparts, 
by a few years of exposure to her influences of atmosphere and 
climate, a complexion whose harmony no art can approach. 
From the poles to the tropics all is colour, but as nature 
has varied the conditions of climate and situation, so she 
has graduated her distribution of colour. In the poles, amid 
eternal snow and under a pale sky, nature has made all 
her objects pale or white. There is no brilliant vegetation ; 
birds and animals are all grey and white, and offer but 
little contrast to the Surrounding scene. As we advance 
towards temperate climates we find bright vegetation and a 
greater variety and deeper colour in animal creation. In those 
countries where the sky is always blue there is a further 
increase in colour, until finally in the tropics we find gorgeous 
flowers and brilliant birds and great jewelled butterflies, 
dazzling to the northern eye. But, however opposite are the 
combinations of colour in the poles or in the tropics, the result 
is the same—harmony. And this harmony, established by 
nature in each latitude, affects the eye of the inhabitants, and 
the result shows itself in their habits, and in their choice of 
colour in dress, and in all objects of everyday life. When an 
untravelled person sees a case of South American birds, or 
hears a description of the gorgeous colouring of the jungle 
swamps, he imagines that such contrasts of colour cannot be 
otherwise than discordant ; but the sober greens and greys of 
the north, his model of harmony, would appear tame and 
colourless under a southern sun. Every one who sees with a 
painter’s eye will have observed that the relative value of con- 
trasting colours under a grey or neutral light, and under a 
brilliant sun, are absolutely changed ; and that contrast which, 
upon a cloudy day, would appear harsh and discordant, is sub- 
dued and harmonised by the rays of the sun. Besides, sun- 
light introduces a new element into colour, namely, light and 
shade, with its endless variety, from the cold-cast shadow 
lighted by the blue sky to the warm reflection from a lighted 
surface ; so that local colour loses a portion of its importance, 
and contrasts become less violent. This is a consideration of the 
greatest importance in judging of the system of colour adopted 
in those countries where polychromy took its rise and reached 
its maturity, and which are now more particularly under our 
consideration. Besides, in those countries the blue sky, the 
varied hues of the mountains, the sea, &c., form a background 
so brilliant that, unrelieved with harmonious colour, white in 
architecture would be ghostlike and crude, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue presidents of the five sections of the Art Congress 
at Edinburgh will be as follows:—Painting, Mr, ORCHARD- 
sON, R.A.; Sculpture, Mr. ONSLow Forb, A.R.A.; Archi- 
tecture, Dr. Rowanp AnpErson; Applied Art, Mr. WIL- 
t1AM Morris; Art History, &c., Mr. SIDNEY CoLvin. An 
inauguration service will be held in St. Giles’s Cathedral on 
October 27, when it is expected that the sermon will be 
delivered by the Rev. Principal CaIRb, who has written 
several essays upon the relations between philosophy and 
art. 


Tue first plate undertaken by the French Society of 
Engravers is completed by M. DrpIer. It is a copy from 
The Three Graces by RAPHAEL, belonging to the Duc 
p’AUMALE, to whom, as the earliest subscriber to the Society, 
the first impression has been presented. The plates are 
only obtainable by subscribers, who are limited in number 
in order that the works may not become common. 


Tue class in the Royal Academy Architectural School, for 
architectural modelling, has terminated for the session. A 
series of demonstrations will, however, be given by Mr. 
STaNNUS on architectural foliage, from six to eight on 
Monday and Thursday evenings, as follows :—Awalysis.— 
1. The leaf; April 29. 2. The stem; May 6. 3. 
Beginnings and ends ; May 13. Historical Development.— 
4. Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek; May 20. 5. Roman, 
Byzantine, and Arabic; May 23. 6. Romanesque and 
Gothic; May 27. 7. Italian and French Renaissance ; 
May go. 8. German, Flemish, and English Renaissance ; 
June 3. 


Tue Comédie-Frangaise might be assumed to have 
settled down from the first in the present quarters or the 
neighbourhood. The name of MOLIERE is, in fact, asso- 
ciated with that part of Paris. A plaque which was set up 
on Saturday, by order of the Municipal Council, will hence- 
forth announce the claims of a different quarter‘of Paris to 
the distinction of housing the company. The place was 
already indicated by its title, Rue Ancienne-Comédie, and 
it was recorded that the house of the comedians was 
No. 14. But the official announcement will put the seal 
upon the fact. 
in the neighbourhood of the Odéon Theatre. It was 
known under the name of Rue des Fossés St. Germain des 
Prés, but when in 1688 the actors took up quarters in it 
the title was changed to Rue Ancienne-Comédie. Its old 
title was restored at the Restoration, but in 1830 it was 
again set aside in favour of the one it now bears. 
street has historical interest on other accounts. 


dramatists, was in No, 13. 
and genius were exhibited, and there was less sleeping 


during the discussions than in the Academy at the end of 
Baron Gros, the painter who illustrated so 


the street. 
many of the Imperial battles, lived in No. 14, and went 


from thence to the Seine when he resolved to commit 
The plaque, which was set up under the superin- 
tendence of M. Bouvarp, bears the following inscription :— 


suicide. 


* Comédie-Frangaise, Ancien Hotel des Comédiens Ordi- 
naires du Roi, 1689-1770.” It may be mentioned that 
when in 1770 the comedians removed it was to the 
Tuileries. .In 1782 they took possession of the Odéon, 
which was built for them, and in 1799 they obtained the 
theatre they now hold, and which was then called Théatre 
de la République. 


Ir was fortunate that the case in which the Guards’ 
Chapel and the Queen Anne Mansions were involved was 
brought by the War Department. We do not suppose that 
the learned judge was in any way biassed by the standing 
of the plaintiffs, but with a Government department it was 
possible to brave the expense which was essential if the case 
was to be thoroughly thrashed out; for it was difficult to 
point to any injury to any person by the erection of the 
monster building, and the case had therefore to be fought 
on lines that might easily appear to be indistinct. Sup- 
posing, instead of a pseudo-Greek temple adorned at the 
cost of the Royal Family and the nobility, a simple chape! had 
Stood under the new mansions, will it not be evident that 
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an action on account of any withdrawal of light or air would 
be out of the question?—for the damages that might be 
awarded would hardly pay the outlay beyond taxed costs. 
The principal injury to the Guards’ Chapel was supposed 
to arise from the increased difficulty in the appreciation 
of the works of art; but when the judge said there was 
no suggestion of any money value for the pictures, he 
was declaring that the damage was not to be reckoned, 
for value of that kind alone is recognisable in Courts. 
In fact, what may be called the esthetic element in the 
case was set aside, and the injury as determined by the 
judge was the possibility of employing a larger amount of 
artificial ‘light because ten per cent. of daylight was sup- 
posed to be shut out. 
affirmed that the injury was not measurable by damages. 
His lordship, it is true, afterwards said that if damages 
were claimed the jury would be directed to award a large 
sum. 
doubt if so summary a mode of dealing with a jury would 
have much effect after the evidence had shown that there 
was a very limited amount of damage, and some of the 
experts were of opinion that with a more subdued light the 
decorations would be softened. Jurymen would deal witha 
case of the kind on different grounds from one in which a 
shop or warehouse was concerned. We are not apologists 
for the overshadowing of any secular or ecclesiastical build- 
ing, but the arguments in the case confirm the belief in the 
anomalies of the English law of light and air, and as the 


The street is on the left bank of the river 


he 
Lie 
famous Café Procope, so often referred to in books as the 
rendezvous of men of letters, and especially poets and 
There, as the song says, wit 
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But even on that ground it was 


But with all respect for Mr. Justice KEKEWICH, we 


case was decided on principles that are not universally 
applicable, it is well to have them placed in their true aspect. . 


Iv is a pity the Musée de la Révolution was not in 
existence when CARLYLE was preparing his rhapsody on 
the French Revolution. He could have utilised a great 
many of the objects to give more effect to his pages, for 
every one of the five thousand things exhibited is an 
authentic relic. In collecting the objects there was no 
aiming to be one-sided. ‘There is something to recall 
MarigE ANTOINETTE as well as CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 
Louis XVI. and DaNnron, VERGNIAUD and ROBESPIERRE, 


Never before was a collection that could bring to mind so 


many associations or such strange scenes. ‘Tragedy and 
comedy are commingled in it with sham classicism and 
the histrionism of country fairs; the machiavellism of 
TALLEYRAND is recalled along with the nobility of Madame 
RoLtanp—the nearest to an antique Roman among all the 
revolutionists. It is strange to find so many frail things 
outlasting the vicissitudes of the century, especially as they 
are memorials of men and women whose names were hateful 
to everybody in authority. ‘The old days of the Bastille are 
brought back not only by the views and plans, but by the 
tools, ladder, and other means employed by Larupr when 
he broke out of the prison. The altars dedicated to 
Liberty and France may appear unreasonable nowadays, 
but, in spite of the record of the irreverences, it is satis- 
factory to see also a decree signed by MoncE, the mathe- 
matician, prohibiting under penalty the commission of 
indecent acts in churches. Davip’s picture of MARAT 
in his bath revives the controversy about the form of that 
historic article. It is ugly enough as represented, but the 
presumptive genuine one in the Musée Grevin makes it 
plain that the painter was not employing the right 
model. The friendship between the brilliant CAMILLE 
DesmMouLiINns and Danvron is on record, but a further 
proof of it is seen in the snuffbox belonging to the 
fierce Trran, which bears the portrait of CAMILLE. 
The portraits of Danron are not fascinating. Among 
the sketches those by Denon will probably be most 
esteemed. He was known to be an engraver, but he was 
so fortunate under BUONAPARTE as to make it supposed 
that he did not make his way by merit. ‘The sketches prove 


him to be an excellent draughtsman, and capable to hit off 
portraits with a few vigorous strokes. 
clothes philosophy the most attractive sketches will be those 
by Lesueur, in which over eight hundred costumed figures 
are seen, all taken from life. 
show the kind of jewellery and ornaments worn in the 
revolutionary days. 
small guillotines to kill poultry, but we find that instrument 
was a favourite model for the pendants to be worn in the 
ears of ladies} 


Yor believers in the 


There are cases which also 


It used to be thought strange to employ 
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From the Painting in the Townhall, Louvain. 
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NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


BASIL CHAMPNEYS. Architect 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SCHOLAR. THE ARCHITECT. 
HE two illustrations now given are companions to 
those which appeared last week, and are alike taken 
from the paintings by M. HENNEBICQ, of Brussels, in the 
Louvain Town-hall. ; 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 88._CLOUGH HALL, FROM SOUTH-EAST, 


NO. 89._CLOUGH HALL, FROM SOUTH-WEST. 
(BASIL CHAMPNEYS.] 


HALL, MIDDLE TEMPLE. : 


HIS illustration of one of the picturesque bits of the 
Temple is from a water-colour drawing that was 
ately exhibited. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


Saturday the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, under the leadership of Mr. Thomas Bonnar, 
visited Gogar. The village, Mr. Bonnar said, was an ancient 
but long ‘since suppressed parish, now incorporated with the 
adjoining parishes of Corstorphine, Ratho, and Kirkliston. No 
part of the church now existed, but portions of the original 
foundations were exposed. At the entrance to the outhouse 
the ancient font was placed. It was carved in freestone, and 
the ornamental parts were of a somewhat severe character, and 
much defaced by exposure to the weather. The building 
appeared to have been demolished soon after the Reformation, 
and the site of it was set apart as a family burying place by 
the lord of the manor. The church was older than that of 
Corstorphine, but was of little value, and ministered to the 
wants of a scanty population. Of the two villages of Gogar- 
stone and Nether Gogar, which Gogar itself formerly contained, 
the first-named had disappeared, and the latter had dwindled 
away from a population of 300 to its present insignificant 
number. The skirmish in Gogar in 1650 between the army of 
Cromwell and that of General Leslie was next referred to at 
some length by Mr. Bonnar. ‘The company then visited Gogar 
House. The building, Mr. Bonnar remarked, was a unique 
example of that picturesque style of architecture known as the 
Scottish Baronial, and belonged to the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The original structure, with the exception of 
the porch, was almost entirely undisturbed. The compara- 
tively modern additions were so much out of harmony with 
the old work that there was no difficulty in observing the 
incongruous and spiritless treatment, and hence what was 
done did not grievously interfere with the general aspect of the 
whole building, the grouping of which was singularly effective. 
The initials “H.J.C.,” along with the date 1625, appeared in 
the dormer over the west wing; and on the north wing a 
similar dormer, with cape having the same initials, but with the 
date 1626, might be seen. The restorations and additions 
which had been made appeared to have been executed about 
1810, as recorded in the cape of the dormer in the east wall 
rudely cut in the stone. The interior of the building was 
equally interesting, as much of the original treatment had been 
retained. The gate entrance from the main road was note- 
worthy, the wrought-iron work of which displayed a high order 
of executive skill as well as freedom of design, and appeared 
to have been the work of our countrymen. Mr. Bonnar at this 
stage made a short reference to John Cooper of Nether Gogar, 
who was served heir to his father in various lands in the 
county of Edinburgh in 1640. Riccarton House, the residence 
of Sir James Gibson Craig, Bart., and situated in the parish of 
Currie, next received the attention of the party. The main 
body of the mansion was built by Sir Lewis Craig, and was 
finished in 1621, but the square tower at the west end was 
much older, and retained the appearance of having been at 
one time a place of great strength. It was supposed to be the 
property bestowed by King Robert the Bruce as part of the dowry 
of his daughter when he gave her in marriage to the Steward 
of Scotland. The more recent additions had been made in 
the Elizabethan style of architecture by Sir James, the first 
Baronet, and were completed in 1827. The estate belonged 
to Sir Thomas Craig, the celebrated feudal lawyer, who was 
born in 1538 and died in 1608. It remained in the family of 
the Craigs until, in virtue of an entail executed by his descend- 
ant Robert Craig, it fell into the possession of James Gibson, 
W.S., Edinburgh, grandson of John Gibson, of Durie, Fife- 
shire. The rooms in the tower were of an earlier date than the 


restoration of 1825, the walls of those apartments being 4 feet 
ro inches thick ; but there was now nothing else remaining of 
the interior of the original edifice, the whole having been 
modernised. The collection of portraits was particularly 
worthy of notice, especially the Raeburns, which were remark- 
ably fine. There was a quaint inscription let into the wall of 
the modern building, which had evidently been taken from the 
ancient part when the additions were made, as appeared from 
the date— 
By Godlinesse the air is established, 
Bot crying sinners spewis him out of possession. 
Vive Deo et vives. 
SOA Se 
D.D. 
B.C, Anno 1621. 
Sit Deus intrantibus solamen, 
Praesidium exeuntibus, 


THE- CITY WALLS OF YORK. 


Alegre at the city walls at York have long ceased to 
exercise their functions of affording protection to its 
inhabitants, they are, says the Leeds Mercury, still an object 
of pride in the cathedral city, both as an enduring monument 
to the good old stirring times and as a characteristic adjunct 
to a picturesque and ancient town. Indeed, the positions 
have exactly changed, for while the mural defences in times of 
yore used to help to exclude the enemy and to protect the lives 
and property of the citizens, now the authorities who represent 
the citizens are engaged from time to time in protecting the 
walls from the ravages of an even more implacable foe of all 
things earthly—old Father Time. The walls, old as they are, 
if they do not occupy the same site, are undoubtedly the later 
representatives of the still earlier walls that surrounded the city 
during the Roman period. Mr. George T. Clark, an eminent 
antiquary, is the authority for this statement. The York 
Corporation afte at present restoring the old wall between 
Bootham Bar and Monk Bar (adjoining the Lord Mayor’s 
Walk), and Mr. Clark, who was consulted as to the mode of 
carrying out the restoration work, declared that the foundation 
under consideration possessed a peculiar interest, seeing that it 
rested generally upon the line of so much of the wall of the 
Roman £béoracum as covered one quarter of the station, and 
contained its northern angle. At two points, near and 
beyond the Monk Bar, the Roman foundations had actually 
been laid open, and though probably still in existence, 
they were covered by a later earth-bank, along the crest 
of which the still later wall has been constructed. Of 
the precise date of this later wall nothing is certainly 
known, but the Conqueror attached great importance to 
the defence of York; and Norman work, though late in 
style, may be detected in the central part of the bars, Nothing 
so old, however, had been observed in the walls. They are 
generally believed to have been erected during the reign of the 
first Edward; and since that time, to again quote Mr. Clark, 
“ they have been much injured, almost as much by restoration 
as by destruction.” Seeing the great historic interest that 
attaches to the bars, or gates, and walls, the importance of 
preserving their original architectural features as far as possible 
in any restoration work will be apparent. To this end Mr. 
Clark gave minute instructions, which have been faithfully 
observed by Mr. E. G. Mawbey, C.E., the city surveyor, who 
has, as far as possible, made the newly restored portions con- 
form to the old edifice. With the completion of the restored 
portion, the whole circuit of the city walls will be open to the 
public. It is now three or four years since the Corporation 
first contemplated this improvement, and in the first instance 
the Estates Committee, who had the matter under considera- 
tion, wished to defer it for four years, or until the Bars and 
Walls Restoration Fund should have accumulated to nearly 
sufficient to cover the cost. The Council, however, in March 
1887 ordered the work to be commenced as soon as possible. 
There were certain preliminary difficulties, which have since 
been surmounted, and one was the protest against the proposed 
restoration by those parties who had benefited by the walls 
remaining in their old state. That part of the wall under 
consideration, which is nearest to Bootham Bar, overlooks the 
garden of the deanery and residence, as well as the grounds 
of the vicarage of St. Michael-le-Belfrey ; and the wall, so 
long as it was not accessible to the public, insured to the 
occupants of the residences named complete seclusion. To 
throw open this wall to the public very obviously put an end to 
the privacy ; and the Dean of York wrote several letters on the 
subject, urging that for some time previous there had been a 
sort of tacit agreement that the Dean and Chapter should keep 
the Minster Park open to the public as a place of recreation, 
and that the Corporation should not open the walls as a public 
thoroughfare. To open the walls, he contended, meant the 
virtual destruction of the gardens of the deanery and residence, 
and a serious inconvenience to the vicarage of St, Michael-le- 
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Belfrey, on which a large sum had been expended in reliance on 
the continuance of the existing state of things. It was hinted 
that if the Corporation persisted in the project the Dean and 
Chapter might be driven to retaliate by closing the Minster 
Park. The Corporation, however, were not to be deterred from 
carrying out the scheme, and the work was commenced in 
April last year, though they did make a concession to the 
Dean to the extent of agreeing to close the wall when garden 
parties or other similar gatherings were being held in the 
deanery gardens. The Minster Park has not been closed, and 
it is probable that this contingency was never very seriously 
contemplated. The work is now well advanced, and some 
little description of it may prove interesting. The old flooring at 
the Bootham Bar has been taken out and replaced by a stronger 
floor, so as to allow a passage through the bar into the residence 
and deanery gardens. Inside the bar is the ancient portcullis—a 
fine specimen in a good state of preservation—which fortunately 
has been allowed to remain in its original position. It has only 
been interfered with to the extent of one of the supporting beams 
passing through it—but even this has been resented as a kind 
of incipient vandalism. The bar is approached by stone steps, 
and the pathway leading from the bar through the deanery 
and residence gardens rests upon stone arches. From here 
visitors will have a splendid view of the west front of the 
Minster, which has not hitherto been enjoyed by the public. 
The parapets where now plain are being crenellated, in keeping 
with the embrasures still remaining. A new bastion has been 
erected at the north-west angle of the Lord Mayor’s Walk, on 
the site of an ancient bastion, and the old stones have been 
preserved and used again for facing, and from this point up to 
the Monk Bar the footway and parapet walls, buttresses, &c., 
have been thoroughly restored. The work is being carried 
out by Mr. Joseph Clarke, from designs prepared by Mr. 
Styan, the late city surveyor. The specifications and bills of 
quantities were prepared by Mr. Mawbey, and the work is 
being carried out under his personal superintendence and 
direction. The cost is to be 3,2542, and when the work is 
completed, a public promenade will be formed and opened out 
on the walls from Monk Bar to Bootham Bar, a distance of 
about 650 yards, The restored wall is expected to be opened 
about the beginning of June. 


THE QUEEN ANNE MANSIONS AND THE 
GUARDS’ CHAPEL. 


UDGMENT was given on the 18th inst. by Mr. Justice 
J Kekewich in the action which was brought by the War 
Office against the Queen Anne and Garden Mansions Com- 
pany, Limited, and Messrs, Lucas Brothers, the contractors, in 
order to restrain them from obstructing the windows on the 
south side of the Guards’ Memorial Chapel by the erection of 
a building about 130 feet or 140 feet high. The chapel is in 
Classic style, but a few years ago it was decorated under the 
direction of the late Mr. Street, R.A., at a cost of about 32,000/, 
which was subscribed by the officers of the Guards and their 
friends. The hearing of the case occupied several days, and 
judgment was deferred until Wednesday in last week, when it 
was given against the defendants. Mr. Justice Kekewich 
said 
Before dealing with those questions which on the evidence 
and arguments deserve separate consideration, it is convenient 
to mention some small points with which they ought not to be 
encumbered, It has been said that the chimneys proposed to 
be erected on the defendants’ buildings will obstruct the access 
of light. I have known cases in which chimneys and other 
excrescences, either above or at the side of buildings have been 
important, but that is not so here. If the buildings would not 
otherwise offend against a reasonable rule, the chimneys will 
not create such an offence as to justify an injunction or a ver- 
dict for more than nominal damages. On the other hand, 
much has been attempted to be made of the small amount of 
light at present coming to the chapel. I do not suppose it was 
intended to be argued that any abstraction was therefore im- 
material, for, as was said by one witness, “the less you have 
the less you can spare ;” but it certainly was suggested, as I 
have often heard suggested before, that the owner of the 
dominant tenement, having by his own act deprived himself of 
light formerly enjoyed, is not entitled to complain of the 
abstraction of part of the light remaining. In this connection 
special reference was made to the wire guards and bars of the 
windows, which I take to be no larger than reasonably required, 
the pillars dividing the windows internally, and the arches 
which separate the nave from the aisles on either side. I fail 
to understand any such argument. It seems to me little short 
of absurd to say that because, wisely or unwisely, a man has 
reduced the light coming to his building to the least he con- 
Siders convenient, and perhaps to a point beyond what others 
might consider convenient, he is therefore less entitled to claim 
what he prizes, or is in any way debarred from complaining of 


obstruction to it. Such.a conclusion would be at variance with 
the absolute and indefeasible right which is recognised in many 
cases, and particularly in Tapling v. Jones (11 H. L. C., 290). 
These small matters disposed of, I approach the one point of 
novelty which distinguishes this case from others on the same 
subject. 

The building ‘sought to be protected is a chapel, not con- 
secrated, but so unlikely to be diverted from its present use that 
the possibility may beleft out of consideration. It is not denied 
that the principles by which the Court has been guided in the 
protection of access of light to buildings used for domestic or 
commercial purposes are applicable to one used for eccle- 
siastical purposes, and that material interference with the 
comfort of worshippers is liable to be restrained as much as 
that with the comfort more often spoken of in this class of 
cases, If, in other words, the evidence properly considered 
leads to the conclusion that there will be an obstruction of 
light sufficient to restrict the limits of time within which 
persons attending Divine service can read their books without 
the aid of artificial light, it is not denied that such obstruction 
ought not to be prohibited. And, although little attention was 
paid to it during the argument, I suppose that the same 
admission would be made respecting the use of the chapel for 
those educational purposes to which it is sometimes applied. 
But it is said that it does not follow from this, and that it 
cannot be held, that the stained-glass windows and mural 
decorations are on the like or any principle entitled to pro- 
tection. The defendants, of course, contend that their pro- 
posed buildings will not in fact prejudicially affect the windows 
or walls; but the argument must go so far as saying, and I 
understand it to be distinctly said, that those windows and 
walls may be prejudicially affected without incurring liability to 
injunction. A picture gallery in a private house is undoubtedly 
entitled to protection, as also a picture gallery in a public 
building appropriated to that purpose, but I understand the 
defendants to say that this is because such picture galleries 
though not made or maintained with a view to_sale, are 
capable of being regarded as of money value, and, when found 
in private houses, may be treated as reasonable accessories to 
the comforts of such houses. It is not suggested that the 
decorations of this chapel, though costly, have a money value, 
and their title to protection must depend and was based on a 
more general principle. This is not the place for discussion 
whether or to what extent buildings appropriated to eccle- 
siastical purposes may properly be made the home of works of 
art of a religious or secular character. This chapel is a 
peculiar one. It is intended and used for the Brigade of 
Guards, and, if those who have died in the service of their 
country ought to be commemorated at all, where can that 
better be done than in the chapel where their surviving 
comrades are taught their highest duties? And if these com: 
memorative pictures are allowable, why should they not be 
conceived and executed in the most artistic style, and exhibited 
for the admiration of the public as well as the soldiery? And 
if they are to be seen and admired, why should not sufficient 
access of light be preserved, so that this may be done to 
advantage? Iam unable to conceive any reasonable answer 
to these questions which would assist the defendants’ case. 
There is no exception from the Prescription Act (2 & 
3 William IV., cap. 71, section 3), any more than there was 
from the common law, of any class of building from the pro- 
tection given by law to the access of light. Buildings are 
divided by the statute into dwelling-houses, that is, those 
used for domestic purposes, workshops, those used for com- 
mercial purposes, and other buildings, and I see nothing to 
restrict the generality of the third class 

A question may occur again, as it did in the recent case of 
Harris v. De Pinna (the Zzmes Law Reports, vol. 2, Pp. 529; 
33 Ch, Div., 238), whether a given object isa building within 
the Act, but no question of that kind was suggested here ; and, 
the statute being applicable, the access of light must be 
protected as much as in the case of a domestic or commercial 
building, provided, of course, that the title by prescription has 
been made out, and'that the claim falls within the principles by 
which the Court has been guided in giving relief. I am not 
sure that Mr. Rigby intended to press his argument to the con- 
clusion, though it certainly pointed in that direction, that one 
of these principles is that a plaintiff cannot protect light 
required for a special purpose unless there has been a user of 
the light for that purpose during the prescriptive period. There 
is no authority for any such proposition. It is reasonable to 
hold, and it has been held, that light cannot be protected for a 
special purpose unless it has been used for that or a like 
purpose, or there is a reasonable probability of its being here- 
after applied to such purpose. That I understand to be the 
rule laid down in Moore v. Hall (3 Q.B.D., 178), which, having 
regard to the way in which the question was raised, and the 
Court by which it was decided, must be considered a case 
of weighty authority, and I certainly deem it conformable to 
the judgments of Vice-Chancellor Wood in Dent v, The 
Auction Mart Company (L.R, 2 Eq., 238), and Sir George Jessel 
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in Aynsley v. Glover (L.R., 18 Eq. 544), as well as other 
decisions. The defendants’ argument made it necessary thus far 
to deal with the question of probable user, but the point need 
not further be pursued, inasmuch as here there has been for at 
least ten years a distinct user of the light coming to this 
chapel for the purpose of illuminating the windows and walls. 
Assuming, then, that the defendants are liable to an injunc- 
tion if the Court is satisfied that their proposed buildings will 
obstruct the access of light to this chapel so as to materially 
interfere with the comfort of worshippers, or the proper 
illumination of the works of art, I have to consider whether 


this is proved to be, as alleged, the necessary consequence of 


those proposed buildings. There are two general observations 
to be made on the evidence, applicable to the witnesses on 
either side. The expert evidence was, to my mind, overdone. 
I see no possible advantage in calling so many witnesses to 
give professional opinions on the diminution of light or its con- 
sequences ; and the admeasurements of one competent man, 
or say two at most, are all that can, in any event, be necessary. 
On the other hand, I was surprised at not having greater assist- 
ance respecting the value of diffused light in connection with 
such buildings as this chapel, and in speaking of diffused light, 
I point especially to its influence inside the chapel when spring- 
ing from direct rays on the windows or otherwise. The 
influence of light on colour seems to me to deserve more con- 


sideration in this case than it has hitherto received from either 


side, and this view has done much in regulating my treatment 
of a point of some importance to the parties, which I will pre- 
sently mention. Again, I think that the evidence on either side 
is defective in resting overmuch on a line defined by a stated 
angle up to which obstruction may safely go, or which cannot 
be safely exceeded. The defendants’ wi‘nesses were most in 
default, for they all adhered to an angle of 45 degrees, which 
has been rejected by the Courts as a conclusive test, and some 
of them did not venture to state that as their own cpinion, but 


were content to take it as laid down by a large number of their 


professional brethren. I have never seen a case in which it 
was more necessary to examine the facts independently of pre- 


conceived notions, or where expert evidence, based on arbitrary 


rules, was of less real weight. Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Currey, 
whom I take as fair representatives of the defendants’ 
witnesses, both admitted that the buildings proposed to be con- 
structed would shut out a certain amount of light, and this they 
estimated at Io per cent. of that formerly coming to the chapel, 
or eight degrees. This is calculated with reference to the 
centre window, and is an average of the obstruction to all the 
windows. It follows that, as some of the windows are said to 
be but slightly affected, some must suffer largely to make up 
the average, and this was admitted. It was, however, con- 
tended that to per cent. of the full light enjoyed by windows 
practically unobstructed is not a material quantity so as to 
make the loss of it a substantial injury to thechapel. That, as 
an abstract proposition, seems to me a strong one, but it must 
be considered with reference to the particular circumstances. 
Before mentioning those circumstances, I will say a few 
words about!the three parts into which the defendants’ buildings 
have, for the sake of evidence and argument, been -divided. 
The eastern tower, standing alone, might be free from objec- 
tion. It can only obstruct lateral light, and its distance from 
the chapel is such as to make it doubtful whether such obstruc- 
tion would be sensible. The defendants’ witnesses valued it at 
2 per cent. of the full light, and I do not remember any correc- 
tion of this estimate. But the eastern tower does not stand 
alone, and IJ think it would be unfair to regard it as other than 
a part of the entire building, consisting, in addition, of the 
central block and western tower. To each of these parts the 
estimate of Io per cent. is applicable, and I cannot but think 
that the estimate is somewhat low. Certainly it is as regards 
the two western windows, which, it seems to me, must be sub- 
stantially affected by the western tower, even if no other 
window is practically affected by any other part of the building 
at all. I do not think that, as regards Divine service or 
educational classes, the chapel will be so largely affected as 
has been anticipated ; but there can be no doubt that each day 
will close earlier than hitherto, and this implies that artificial 
light will be required on some days when now it can be dis- 
pensed with. I think, too, that there will be some increased 
difficulty in reading on the north side of the chapel. Under 
these circumstances, and remembering that the chapel is, as 
agreed on all hands, insufficiently lighted for these purposes 
already, I think that the Court would be justified in grant- 
ing an injunction against the threatened obstruction. It 
is not a case in which the injury could be measured 
by damages. The more serious injury, however, is that to 
the stained-glass windows and mosaics. It is said—and Mr. 
Seddon must be accepted as an authority on the point—that 
direct sunlight is not required for stained-glass windows, and, 
indeed, he and others who agree with him go so far as to say 
that the stained-glass will be better seen when the direct rays 
are obstructed. I observe that their opinion only deals with 
that part of the window on which the ray falls, and not with the 


rest of that particular window or with any other windows the 
illumination of which may or may not be enhanced by the 
presence of this ray in the chapel. I am not satisfied that the 
direct light would always be a disadvantage even to the 
windows, but I will not further dwell on this point. The 
mosaics on the walls deserve separate consideration, and I 
think form the more important feature of this part of the case. 
With reference to this, the chapel is, to use Mr. Rigby’s happy 
phrase, “arranged in a low key of colour,” and there is a con- 
currence of testimony to the conclusion that this was inten- 
tional on the part of the architect, and that, while not intending 
the chapel to be better lighted than it now is, he did not con- 
template any diminution of light, or, if I may follow Mr, 
Rigby’s metaphor, any transposition from the key which he 
had himself adopted. To take away even a small proportion 
of the light now enjoyed by the chapel would be not only to 
interfere with the artist’s conception, but to spoil the effect 
which he intended to produce, and has produced. In my 
opinion, the quantity of light proposed to be obstructed 
cannot, from this point of view, be regarded as a small pro- 
portion, and I think that the obstruction will substantially 
alter the character of the chapel in rendering less visible and 
less admirable what can now be seen and admired. It is said 
that these mural decorations can be well seen by gaslight. 
Perhaps so, and perhaps climatic and other disadvantages 
make it necessary that they shall often be seen by that 
light, if at all ; but that, in my judgment, is no reason why the 
light of day coming to them should be obscured. 

There is one further point made by the defendants, on the 
evidence, requiring to be noticed. It was suggested by or to 
others, and admitted by Mr. Blomfield, whom Mr. Seddon sup- 
ported, that a northern light is the best for these mural decora- 
tions, because that light is not direct, but diffused, and there- 
fore more steady, and on this was based an argument that an 
obstruction to the direct rays, coming through the southern 
windows, will be an improvement to the chapel in reducing the 
light thus derived to the level of that coming from the north. 
This is to misconstrue the admission, in which, be it observed, 
other witnesses did not concur. Mr. Blomfield was careful to 
insist on the necessity of a strong light to exhibit the beauties 
of this chapel, and, though he stated a decided preference for a 
northern light, I do not find him saying, and it would be strange 
if he had said, that the southern light is bad because the 
northern is better. I cannot but think that this attempt to 
minimise the value of the southern windows by comparison 
with the northern ignores the obvious fact that the illumination 
of either wall must largely depend on the windows opposite to 
it, and it must not be forgotten that, according to the evidence, 
the rays of the sun passing through the southern windows will 
not reach the base of the northern wall, which will therefore be 
illuminated by them without the disadvantage, if disadvantage 
it be, of their falling upon it. This is a convenient place for 
mentioning that, as regards Mr. Blomfield and other witnesses 
who dealt with the effect of light on the interior of the chapel, 
I have given no weight to any alleged diminution of light to 
what was called the apse—that is, so much of the chapel as 
lies east of the chancel screen. I am not sure that any part of 
it must be materially affected by the proposed buildings, and I 
am sure that the fresco above the chancel arch would not be. 
The evidence proves that it can now be seen only by the aid of 
light which would not be obstructed—that is, late afternoon 
light coming through the western door, and I do not think that 
what will be cut off by the western tower need be taken into 
consideration. 

A word must be added respecting an effect alleged to be 
produced by the building as at present existing on the south 
windows, or some of them. It is said that the wall or the 
scaffolding so obscures a lower portion of at least one window 
as to divide that window into two parts, one darkened and the 
other not, and thus to produce an unsightly result. As against 
this it is said not only that it is not and cannot be the effect 
of the present erection, but that the opaqueness of the glass 
renders it even impossible. That I doubt, but I cannot, on the 
evidence, hold that any such result as is alleged has been pro- 
duced hitherto, nor is there evidence to satisfy me that it will 
be produced in future. 

There is no occasion for one to refer more than I have 
already done to any of the cases cited during the argument, 
or any other cases. There was at one time, and not so very 
long ago, some doubt respecting the principles guiding the 
Court in arriving at a conclusion whether an admitted or proved 
obstruction to light is material or substantial, and whether the 
proper remedy is injunction or damages, I am far from saying 
that the application of these principles to new circumstances, or 
old circumstances appearing in new combinations, may not 
give rise to many difficulties, and of course 1 do not say that 
the principles themselves may not be amplified or modified. 
But if I am right so far, and the obstruction of access to light 
to these windows is of the character and extent which I have 
held it to be, there can be no doubt but that, according to the 
principles of Aynsley v. Glover and other cases, the injury 
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to the chapel is material or substantial, or, in other words, so 
serious that if this were an action for damages the jury would 
be directed to award a large sum; and, it being an action for 
an injunction, that relief must be granted. The latter view of 
the case is confirmed by the fact—for fact it certainly is—that 
no damages would be adequate compensation for injury to the 
decorations of this chapel. ; 

An appeal was made to me by the Attorney-General in 
opening the case, and by Mr. Rigby at a later stage, to say, if 
I could precisely, in what manner and to what extent the de- 
fendants’ proposed buildings would, if completed, be offensive, 
or, in other words, to define the line of obstruction up to which 
the defendants may safely go, but which they cannot safely 
transgress. It was mainly in order to consider this point that 
I reserved judgment until to-day, and it is not without regret 
that I find myself unable to accede to so reasonable a request. 
On full consideration of the evidence, and reflection on the 
comments on it, I am, as I was at the close of the trial, unable 
to say with any precision how far the defendants’ buildings 
ought to be reduced in height or breadth in order to avoid that 
injury to the chapel which would properly be considered sub- 
stantial. It was to this I referred when mentioning just now 
the want of more complete evidence as to the influence of light 
on colour. I do not saya word to place an obstacle in the way 
of the limit of tolerance, but I am not sure that any concession 
beyond that would not also be beyond what can be safely 
granted. I am aware that the limit of tolerance has been 
fixed by an arbitrary rule, corresponding to a line far short of 
that on which the majority of architects insist ; but, on the 
other hand, I am sure that the reasonable liberty of the 
defendants cannot, nor can their offence against the rights of 
the plaintiff be limited by any calculation of angles. All the 
circumstances must be taken into consideration, and these, I 
think, include some not covered by the evidence adduced 
before me. One suggestion, however, I can venture to make. 
It was hinted at by Mr. Rigby during his argument, and 
I know from experience that it has often proved valuable. 
I see some difficulty in adopting it in the present case, 
but, having regard to the large interests involved, I fancy 
that such difficulty will not prove insuperable, and I need not 
ask the Attorney-General to render any assistance in his 
power. I think that if there were a temporary erection follow- 
ing the outline of the proposed buildings, and, observations 
having been made on the effect of that temporary erection on 
the access of light to the windows, it were modified, and, if 
need be, again and again modified so as to allow repeated 
and corrected observations, it might, and probably would, 
be possible to arrive at a conclusion what is the fairly allowable 
limit of obstruction of light coming to the chapel. 

In the meantime I must direct an injunction in general 
terms. It will be to restrain the defendants, &c., from erecting 
their proposed buildings on the south side of the chapel, 
according to the model, or otherwise so as to interfere with the 
access of light to the six windows in the southern wall of the 


chapel. The defendants must of course pay the costs of the 
action. I have anticipated a request that those costs should 
be taxed 


on the higher scale, and, on the whole, I think that 
should be done. My hesitation on this point was occasioned 
by what I considered a large superfluity of expert evidence, on 
which I have already commented. In a recent case I declined 
to allow taxation on the higher scale because I thought the 
costs had been greatly increased by the excessive employment 
of accountants, but I do not think that this consideration ought 


to avail here, and I am bound to remember that both the parties 
have been equally to blame. 


THE DISCOVERIES ON THE SITE OF 
FALERII. 


AG interesting account of the results of the explorations at 
Falerii has been furnished to the Alanchester Guardian 
by Mr. Arthur J. Evans. He says :— 

By the special courtesy of the Ministry of Education I have 
been enabled to inspect a new museum of antiquities which 
both for its admirable arrangement and the interest of its 
contents will when—as is to be hoped may shortly be the case 
—open to the public certainly form an object of pilgrimage to 
all intelligent visitors to Rome. Sometime ago it was decided 
by the Government, viewing the continuous accumulation of 
discoveries, to form two museums of local antiquities—one for 
objects discovered in Rome itself, the other to harbour the 
results of excavations on some of the most interesting sites of 
the surrounding region. For the Urban Museum have been 
assigned the Baths of Diocletian, but the colle 
as yet deposited there is still in a somewhat chaotic state. The 


S, outside the Porta del Popolo, and the first instal- 
ment of this part of th 


high degree of perfection. The nucleus of the museum at 
present formed has been supplied by the results of the recent 
methodical excavations of the site of a former rival of Rome— 
the ancient city of Falerii. What a revelation of ancient 
Italian history and culture has been here brought to light will 
best appear from a short account of the relics as they are at 
present exhibited. The system adopted by Professor Bernabei 
in arranging the collection is most excellent, all the objects 
from the same tomb being placed together in the same case 
side by side with a plan of the tomb itself, while at the same 
time the relics themselves are as much as possible disposed in 
such a way as to reproduce their original arrangement in the 
sepulchral chamber. The system here adopted is to serve as 
a model for the future arrangement of the Government museums 
of Italy. : 

The first room contains the contents of the earliest graves 
discovered—the “ well-tombs” (Zombe a pozzo), that represent 
the earliest known form of sepulture among the Etruscan and 
Latin peoples; the “pit-tombs” (/ombe a fossa), and the 
simpler forms of the sepulchral chamber. Together with much 
that reproduces the same primitive Italic culture that has been 
brought to light on other sites, certain special forms and 
arrangements make their appearance which seem to be 
peculiar to Falerii. The curious “ hut urns” that mark the 
earliest sepultures of Albano and Tarquinii are absent at 
Falerii, but there appears in their place one most interesting 
object which attests the influence of the same religious ideas as 
those which prompted the forefathers of the ancient Romans to 
place the ashes of their departed kinsmen in small clay 
models of the huts that they had occupied when living. _ In the 
case of one of the Falerian deposits the grave itself, which con- 
tained the ashes of the departed in a funeral urn, was sur- 
mounted by a stone block roughly hewn to represent the roof 
of one of the same wooden huts. Here, as in other contempo- 
rary sites of Central Italy, cremation predominates, but two 
remarkable tombs were discovered containing skeleton inter- 
ments enclosed in huge coffins hewn out of a solid oak trunk, 
and which are to be seen in the museum, with the funeral 
offerings arranged within them, in an extraordinary state of 
preservation. They recall the oak-log coffins of the Bronze 
Age discovered in the Danish peat-bogs and elsewhere. j 

Many of these graves date from before the foundation of 
Rome. The external influence that makes itself apparent 
amongst the earliest relics from this site is that of the 
Phoenician trader. A bronze bowl, for instance, with figures 
of animals rising round its rim, is in all probability an early 
Etruscan copy of one of the most characteristic products of 
the Phcenician metalworkers. Vases of similar forms but of 
more precious metals—the peace-offerings of the Sidonians to 
the Pharaohs—are already seen in Egyptian wall-paintings of 
the sixteenth century before our era. Glass beads and 
exquisite specimens of jewellery from the same graves bear | 
witness to the same commercial intercourse, and the native 
black-ware is seen scratched over with rude imitations of 
Oriental animals, these sevafid¢ forming quite a specialty of 
Faliscan work. Nothing, however, conveys a better idea of the 
extent of the commercial relations that were already opened © 
up during this early period than a sword sheath plated with 
ivory, which is in turn inlaid, clozsonné fashion, with pieces of 
amber. The amber here used as an ornament is not of native 
Italian origin, and differs in its analysis from the many-hued 
Sicilian variety. There is no doubt whatever that it found its 
way to Falerii, as to other Italian sites in prehistoric times, 
from the far north, either from the older source of the supply on 
the North Sea strand, about the mouth of the Elbe and the 
coasts of Jutland, or from the later exploited but more prolific 
field on the Baltic coast. The ivory, on the other hand, with 
which we see it here united on the same article, transports us 
as clearly over sea to the far east or south, and must have 
reached the Etruscan shores in a Phcenician bottom. 

“ Life,” indeed, “ was stirring on the waters.” In a some- 
what later class of tombs (all the cases are arranged in chrono- 
logical order so far-as it is possible to ascertain it) a new 
element begins to make its appearance—a new element preg- 
nant with significance for the future civilisation of Italy and the 
West. Its first indications are to be found in certain small 
vases—ointment vessels and the like—of a whitish ground, 
with zones of brown or yellow. They are not very striking to 
look at, and a casual observer might almost pass them by 
unnoticed ; but to the archeologist these small vases have a 
high value, for they represent the results of the earliest Greek 
intercourse with Central Italy. They are the ceramic product 
of the new-founded Chalcidian colony of Cumz—the first 
Greek settlement on the western coast of Italy; and many of 
the Cuman imports found in these Falerian tombs date back to 
the seventh century before our era. The abundant evidences 
here brought to light of this early Cuman intercourse with the 
neighbour city of ancient Rome supplies an interesting illus- 
tration of what we know from other sources as to the far- 
reaching influence of Cumz on the most ancient history of 
Rome herself. All readers of Virgil will be aware how strongly 
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much of the oldest cults and religious traditions of Rome was 
bound up with this Cuman influence, an abiding memorial of 
which was the “ Cumzan Sibyl.” 

If, still following the chronological order of the cases, we 
enter the next room, we are still more struck with the omni- 
present influences of Greek culture on the inhabitants of this 
Italian city. Except for the beautiful bronzework of indigenous 
Etruscan fabric, we might be surveying the contents of a Hel- 
lenic cemetery. There is here a splendid exhibition of Greek 
vases, imported for the most part in the fifth century BC. direct 
from Athens, and including amongst them some of unique im- 
portance—such as, for instance, a vessel in the shape of a large 
“astragalus” or knuckle-bone (the dice of ancient Greece), 
adorned with fine red figures on a lustrous background, 
and bearing the signature of a hitherto unknown ceramic artist, 
Syriskos. Beautiful, however, as these are, they yield in 
interest to the contents of some of the earlier cases of the suc- 
ceeding room, which contains the objects found in the tombs 


belonging to the period which preceded the destruction of 


Falerii by the Romans in 240 B.c. Hitherto we have been sur- 
veying painted vases imported from Athens and elsewhere, but 
here we have before us the most perfect reproductions of the 


later Greek style, from the hands of the native potters of 


Falerii itself. Some of these bear Faliscan inscriptions, but 
Falerii was bilingual, and on one of the finest, which for the 
exquisite drawing of the figures may compare with the best 
Greek work of the period—the beginning of the third century 
B.C. ; the inscriptions recording the names of the figures repre- 
sented below—Ganymede, Jupiter and Minerva—are given in 
Latin, GANVMEDES, PATER, MENERVA. As a monu- 
ment of the extent to which Hellenic arts had taken root 
amongst men of Latin race three centuries before our era, this 
vase is without a rival. It is nothing less than a revelation. 
In another branch of art, indeed, a contemporary parallel is in 
part supplied by the marvellous bronze group, wrought, as its 
inscription tells us, by Novius Plautius at Rome, that surmounts 
the well-known Czsta Ficoroni in the Kircherian Museum, 
which shows the high degree of perfection attained by Roman 
art at this period, on its Etruscan side, indeed, but with very 
evident traces of indirect Hellenic inspiration. 

The end of the concluding room of Falerian antiquities, as 
well as one of the basement rooms of the villa, is occupied by 
the remains of two temples, one of Juno, the other of an un- 
determined divinity which form a fitting conclusion to this 
highly interesting exhibition. The roof and frieze of the second 
temple were decorated with a brilliant array of terra-cotta 
reliefs that still show a good deal of their original polychromic 
colouring, blue and scarlet predominating. Figures of Diana 
as the Asiatic goddess between two lions recur at intervals 
among the antefixes of the roof, but the most remarkable 
sculptures are the life-size terra-cotta figures found within. 
Amongst these the upper part of a statue of Apollo, a female 
head, and a portion of a Hermes may compare with the best 
contemporary Greek work. Yet the clay of which they are 
made is the same as that of the Faliscan vases of the same 
third-century date, and there can be no doubt that these too 
are the work of native artists. During the period that pre- 
ceded the Roman conquest the Hellenisation of Falerii must 
have been almost complete. It only remained for the Greek 
language to supplant the native tongues, Faliscan and Latin. 
We feel that had the enterprise of Pyrrhus succeeded, and 
Tarentum risen triumphant from her struggle with her great 
rival for Italian supremacy, the boundaries of Great Greece 
would have enlarged themselves without an effort through 
Central Italy, and, in the course of a few generations, Rome 
herself might have become a Greek-speaking city. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


it the meeting of this Society held on the 18th inst, a paper 
was read on “ The Incised Bulls of Burghead and their 
supposed Connection with Mithraism,” by Mr. James Mac- 
donald, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. Burghead, on the Moray Firth, 
had been long interesting to archeologists on account of its 
ancient fortifications, its rock well, its bull slabs, the annual 
ceremony known as the burning of the clavie, and as being the 
site of an early Celtic church. These he had described a 
number of years ago in a paper printed in the “ Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.” More recently Sir 
Arthur Mitchell had suggested a possible connection between 
the incised bulls, the well, and clavie as survivals of the cult 
known as Mithraism. After noticing the various theories that 
had been formerly propounded regarding the antiquities of 
Burghead, especially the Roman theory, which must, he 
thought, be meantime set aside as unsupported by any trust- 
worthy evidence, Dr. Macdonald proceeded to describe 
Burghead as it existed previous to the demolition of its 
ramparts in 1809. Among the objects then brought to light not 
the least curious were the bulls, Such of them as were now 


known to exist were fully described They were six in all, two 
of them, however, being fragments. The attitude of the animal, 
the conventional character of the drawing, and the nature of 
the slabs, were all noteworthy. The antiquity of the bulls was 
undoubted ; and the type from which they had been deri ed 
must be dated earlier than themselves by many centuries. 
Recent discoveries would seem to point to Inverness as having 
been the centre of a similar style of animal sculpture. The 
well and the clavie, the latter of which was for the first 
time described by him in (Votes and Queries for January 21, 
1860, had also each of them an interest of their own. 
But they fell to be considered at present chiefly in their sup- 
posed relation to Mithra or Mithras, a Persian deity identical 
with the Sun-god, whose cultus reached its highest development 
in the East in the fourth century Bc. Introduced among the 
Romans about B.C. 70, Mithraism is said to have spread rapidly 
through various parts of the empire, reaching even Britain. It 
often came into conflict with Christianity, and at the close of 
the fourth century of our era was suppressed. The conven- 
tional representation of Mithras in the mystic cave performing 
the mystic sacrifice was familiar to every Oriental and Classical 
scholar. The great Mithraic festival took place on the first day 
of the year ; the clavie was still burned on the last night of the 
year, and the two were thus brought into close relation as to 
time. Sir Arthur Mitchell also found another point of contact, 
inasmuch as, in his opinion, the main object of the Burghead 
ceremony was to secure the fruitfulness of the industry of the 
place, while the bull of Mithras was well known to symbolise 
the reproductive energy of nature. But there were difficulties 
in the way of accepting this explanation as complete and 
exclusive. Practices very similar to the clavie are known to 
have existed long ago in many places throughout Scotland and 
elsewhere which had no connection with New Year’s Day, some 
of them not even associated with any fixed season of the year 
The Beltane fires of May Day, the fires of Hallowe’en, 
the yule log of Scandinavia, the Christmas tree of Germany, 
and the fire-round of the island of Lewis, noticed by 
Martin in his “Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland,’ were of this class, and were all intended 
as a protection against the powers of evil rather than as 
observances to secure the fertility of the soil. Such, too, 
according to the best information he had been able to gather, 
was the object of the Burghead ceremony. Instead, therefore, 
of being survivals of Mithraism, all these ceremonies were 
surely more likely to be survivals of a simple form of pure fire 
worship that Celt and Teuton took with them from their 
Eastern Aryan home, and of which Mithraism itself was but a 
ritualistic evolution. The resemblance of the well to any 
known Mithracum was at best very distant. The true Mithraic 
cave was dark and sunless, the one at Rome beneath the 
basilica of St. Clement’s, referred to by Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
being entirely subterranean. But it was not by any means 
certain that the Burghead well was even covered, the present 
roof-only dating from 1809. The case of the bulls is similar, 
They bear no resemblance to the bull of the Mithraic tablets, 
and Mithras himself is conspicuous by his absence. An 
investigation, however, of the true history of the well, and of 
the probable origin and meaning of the incised bulls, would 
raise questions that could not be overtaken within the limits of 
one paper. With the permission of the Society, an attempt 
might be made on a future occasion to throw some light on the 
mystery in which these singular relics of antiquity had been so 
long enshrouded. The paper was illustrated by plans and 
sections of the fortifications and of the well, as well as draw- 
ings of the bulls and other antiquities found at Burghead. 
Discussion followed, in which Mr. W. G. Black, Dr. Ross, Dr. 
Murray, and others took part. The thanks of the Society were 
afterwards given to Dr. Macdonald for his exhaustive and 


learned paper. 


FORESTRY IN NORTH ITALY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
NOTE here some details about the qualities of the princpal 
timber trees of the province, taken from a manual of the 
“ Botanical and Forestal Technology of the province of 


Belluno,” by the Cavalier P. Soravia. 
Common Norway Spruce.—Abies excelsa, D.C.; Pinus 


picea, Dur. ; Itn., Pezzo, Abete rosso.—This tree grows to the 


height of 25 to 30 métres, with a diameter at base of from 
50 centimétres to 1 métre. It prefers a calcareous clayey soil 
with a north exposure, and flourishes up to the height of 
2,400 métres above the level of the Adriatic. It attains its 
greatest development at from I00 to 120 years, and lives I50 
years and more. The timber is known as white deal; it is 
used in house-building and for many other works, In beams, 
and sawn into planks, it forms the principal article of the timber 
trade of the province of Belluno. It is largely used, and espe- 
cially the timber of the forest of Somadida, for masts and spars. 
From the wood of this tree violins, double basses, guitars, and 
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other instruments are made. ‘The bark is used in tanning, and 
serves as a temporary roof for woodcutters’ huts. The tree 
yields Burgundy and black pitch. The charcoal is used in 
foundries. : ’ 

Common Silver Fir.— Pinus picea, Linn. ; Pinus abies, 
Dur. ; Itn., Ade‘z béanco.—This tree is specially found in the 
valley of Comelico, and in the State forest of Cajada. It is 
also scattered sparsely in the other woods of the province. It 
attains the height of from 20 to 25 métres and above. Its 
diameter at the base is from 50 centimétres to I métre, and it 
grows up to the height of 1,500 métres above the level of the 
Adriatic. The silver fir prefers a fresh substantial soil and a 
shaded exposure ; it reaches its maximum development in from 
100 to 130 years, living 180 years and more under favourable 
circumstances. The wood of a whitish colour, solid, very 
elastic, and having a fine straight fibre, does not suffer from 
being placed in the earth or under water. It is used for build- 
ing and other purposes like the spruce. The timber is, how- 
ever, less sought after than that of the latter, as the planks, if 
kept too dry, are liable in a short time to blacken and crack. 
It is not much appreciated for firewood. ‘The tree is resinous 
and produces fir oi], used in medicine and in the composition 
of varnish. 

The Common Larch.—FPinus larix, Linn.; Itn, Larice.— 
This tree attains the height of from 20 to 40 métres, and a 
diameter at the base of about 1 métre. It grows up to the 
height of 2,400 métres above the level of the Adriatic, and pre- 
fers a deep calcareous soil, soft and fresh, with a northern 
exposure. It reaches its maximum development in from 100 to 
120 years, living generally 150 years, and in the neighbourhood 
of the glaciers even over 300. Its timber, of a reddish-yellow 
colour, is compact, elastic, and has a long fine fibre. From its 
lightness it is preferred to oak for building purposes. It is 
useful for underground and subaqueous works, as it does not 
suffer either from humidity or dryness. It is in demand by 
coopers, carpenters, and mechanics, and is used in naval con- 
structions. The bark of the larch trees contains tannin. The 
dried and rotten leaves form an excellent manure, and during 
the summer the leaves exude the so-called “Manna di 
Briancon.” “Trementina di Venezia” (Venice turpentine) is 
also obtained from this tree. The charcoal made from branches 
of the larch is excellent, and is in demand by metal founders. 

The Scotch Fir.—Pinus silvestris, Linn; Itn, Pino sil- 
vestre.—This tree attains the height of from 29 to 25 métres, 
the diameter, at the base, being from 70 centimetres to 
I metre. It prefers a dry calcareous soil and a southern 
aspect, and grows up to the height of 1,500 métres above the 
level of the Adriatic. It reaches its maximum development in 
from 100 to 120 years, and lives from 150 to 200 years. The 
wood, which from a yellowish white gradually becomes reddish 
in the centre, is tenacious, solid, and resinous ; the fibre is 
coarse. It is used in hydraulic and underground work for 
piles, water-pipes, &c., and in some naval constructions, and 
makes good firewood. The bark is employed in tanning, and 
the macerated leaves yield vegetable wool, which is made into 
anti-rheumatic tissues. Pitch, both liquid and solid, is 
obtained from this tree by means of incisions. From 1 cubic 
métre of wood 0°337 cubic métre of charcoal is obtained. 


Kilos. 
I decimetre of fresh wood weighs, : » 1069 
ce ey dryness Ae ‘ , - 0506 
Its heating power, taking 100 as the standard, 
is for wood not floated ‘ : SO 
Ditto ditto for wood fluated . 63 
Ditto ditto 


for charcoal floated 80 


Mugho Pine.—Pinus mughus, Loudan ; Itn., Pino nano.— 
This tree is only from 3 to 5 métres in height, with a diameter 
at the base of from 20 to 30 centimétres. It grows up to the 
height of 2,600 métres above the level of the Adriatic. It 
flourishes on all soils, be they dry or damp, and in all ex- 
posures. The wood—solid, tenacious, of a yellowish colour, 
and rather heavy—makes good fuel, and the branches are suit- 
able for hoops. It contains a considerable quantity of illuminat- 
ing gas, and pitch is extracted from its abundant resin. The 
charcoal is specially suitable for forges worked by bellows 
(fucine a mantice). One cubic métre of wood yields 0°335 
cubic métre of charcoal. The specific weight of the fresh wood 
is 1'069 kilos. of the dry wood o741 kilos. The heating 
power, taking Ioo as the standard both for wood and charcoal, 
is 80. 

The Swiss Stone Pine.—Pinus cembra, Linn. ; Itn, Pino 
cembro.—This growth has become rare in the province, and is 
only found in the Val Misurina, in the district of Auronzo, and 
on Mount Cingani di Falcade, in the district of the Agordo, at 
the height of 2,000 métres above the level of the Adtiatic. It 
prefers a calcareous soil and a southern exposure. Attaining 
its maximum development in from 100 to 150 years and living 
several centuries, this tree reaches the height of from 15 to 20 
métres, with a diameter at the base of 50 to 80 centimatres. The 
wood—tenacious, elastic, easily cut and worked, whitish when 
fresh, reddish when dry—is little esteemed for fuel, and is used 


mostly for wood-carving, for lining rooms in Alpine cottages, 


and for some minor rural purposes. The bark is used for 
tanning, and yields, when prepared, a dye for tissues and for 
colouring spirits. The seeds are nutritive and pleasant to the 
taste, and when pressed yield four hectograms of oil for one 
kilo. of seed; a resinous fluid is obtained from the trunk and 
branches, which is known under the name of Carpathian 
balsam. One cubic decimétre of dry wood weighs 0673 kilo. 

The Beech.— Fagus sylvatica, Linn.; Itn, Faggio.— 
This tree grows to the height of 20 to 24 métres, with a 
diameter at the base of from I to 1°50 métre, and up 
to 1,800 métres above the level of the Adriatic, prefer- 
ring a fresh, clayey, quartzose soil, and a western or 
northern exposure. It reaches its maximum development in 
140 to 150 years, living generally 200, and under favourable 
circumstances, 300 years. The wood, of a reddish colour, hard, 
solid, heavy, flexible, not uniform in texture, and of a coarse 
fibre, suffers from alternations of humidity and dryness. It is 
only used in buildings for floorings, which are kept dry, and in 
kitchen beams in the country cottages. It is especially em- 
ployed for making hoops for casks, spoons, platters, boxes, and 
a variety of domestic utensils and tools ; it is also used for some 
light naval constructions, and, making excellent fuel, is in great 
demand by manufacturers of pottery, as well as for domestic 
use. The leaves, nuts, and “ ricci,” all have their several uses. 
From the nuts, good for fattening pigs and turkeys, oil is also 
extracted. From 1oo kilos of fruit, pressed twice, 12 kilos. of 
clear oil and 4 kilos. of thick oil are obtained. The charcoal is 
excellent, and in demand by blacksmiths—1 cubic métre of 
branch wood yields 0°300 cubic métre of charcoal ; of young trunk 
wood, 0°330 cubic métre ; of old wood, 0360 cubic métre. The 
weight of a cubic decigram of fresh wood is 1'123 kilos,; of dry, 
0705 kilo. Its heating power, taking 100 as the standard, is— 
for non-floated wood, ico; for floated wood, 96; and for 
charcoal, 97. 

The Walnut.—Juglans regia, Linn.; Itn., Noce.—-This tree 
is found scattered over the whole province up to the height of 
1,100 métres above the level of the Adriatic; it attains the 
height of from 1o to 15 métres, and a diameter at the base of 
from I to 2 métres. It prefers a light and deep calcareous soil 
with a southern exposure, arriving at its maximum development 
in 100 years, and living more than twice that period. Its 
wood—hard, strong, elastic, with straight veins, and of a 
variegated brown colour—is used by carpenters and cabinet- 
makers, turners, armourers, carriage-makers, &c., and in some 
naval constructions. The root also gives a fine wood, which is 
used for first-class furniture. Lately this wood has been in 
great demand, and almost all the trees of large dimens ons 
have been utilised. 


Hogones, 


‘6 Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAZLITT, 


FIXTURES IN THE. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


Slice schedule of fixtures, which is a constant companion of 

leases or agreements for houses, is nowadays so elaborate 
as to frighten an intending tenant. It becomes an inventory 
not only of things which are easily removed, but of those which 
are never likely to be touched. Like so many documents of a 
quasi-legal character, the schedule is an endeavour to make 
assurance doubly sure by providing against the most remote 
contingencies. There is no doubt that the manner of preparing 
schedules which is now in vogue is an invention of recent times. 
Whether the great elaborateness is due to the Spencerian theory 
of the homogeneous becoming heterogeneous, which is described 
as an universal law, or to a decrease in confidence between 
landlords and tenants, or other cause, we need not inquire. The 
example of an ancient schedule of fixtures which we append will, 
however, prove that formerly a more simple procedure was 
adopted. 

The schedule is attached to a lease dated November 1, 
1634, and which related to “two new messuages situate in 
Covente Garden, in the parish of St. Martyn-in-the-Fields, on 
a place commonly called or known by the name of the Piazza,” 
together with certain yards, stables, coachhouses, &c., the rent 
being 160/.a year. The lessor was the Earl of Bedford, and 
the lessee Sir Edmund Verney, Knight Marshal of the King’s 
Household. The property had been lately erected under the 
direction of Inigo Jones, and with the first occupant of the 
houses especial care would be taken in preparing the inventory. 
It will be seen, however, that attention was mainly directed to 
the locks, windows, wainscotting, and “ soyle boords.” For some 
reason the wainscotting obtained much importance, and the use 
of it is specially mentioned in the body of the lease. On the 
other hand, there is no item relating to grates or stoves. 

The original is in the possession of Sir Harry Verney, Bart., 
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who, as becomes the representative of an ancient house, is 
enthusiastic in his love of archeology, and in Lady Verney he 
finds a helpmeet with similar devotion. 


An Inventory of such Goods and Houshold Stuffe as the Earl 
of Bedford leaveth in the Messuages or Houses by the Inden- 
ture annexed demised to the vse of Str Edmond Verney. 

In the beare seller. 
Inprimis. Two iron boults to the trapp doore. 
steelings for beare. One double stocklock and staple. 


In the strong beare seller. 
Item, One steellinge for beare. One double stocklock and 
staple. 


Fower 


In the scullery. 
Item. One double stocklock and staple. 


In the kitchen. 

Item. One locke and staple. One casemente. Two 
dressers and backbords. Two ancor barrs. A travers barre 
for the chimney, a short remouinge dresser, a brasse cock, one 
oven and iron oven lidd. A grate for the sincke, two soyle 
bords for wyndowes. 

In the pastry. 

Item. One double stocklock and staple. Two pastry 

boords and backbords, two soyle boords. One casemente. 


In the larder. 
One double stocklock and staple. 


Att the stayrefoote doore by the pastry. 
Item. One double stocklock and staple. 


In the washhouse. 
Item. One double stocklock and staple, a fouldinge boord 
and backboord. Two soyle boords, one casemente, one grate, 
one oven and iron oven lidd, a pipe and cock. 


In the hall story. 

Item. Mr. Hubbert’s stodyes south towards Russell Streete, 
the roome wainscotted, two casements. Fower shutting win- 
dowes. 

The outter doore. 
A plate and springe locke. Two boults. 


On the stayre case. 
Item. One soyle bord. 


In the hall. 

Item. A double stocklock and staple, back doore, double 
stocklock and staple, one boulte. Two casements. Two shut- 
tinge wyndowes. Two soyle boords, the roome waynscotted 
fyve foote and nyne inches highe. One double stocklock and 
staple on the doore out of the first hall into the entringe roome 
for sarvants. 


Item, 


In the dyninge roome for sarvants. 
Item. One double stocklock and staple, three casements. 
Two shuttinge wyndowes, three soyle boords. 


The second doore on the stayre case. 
Item. One springe plate lock. Two springe boults. 


On the back doore. 
Item. A double stocklock and staple, one boult. 


In the buttery. 
Item. One double stocklock and staple, one casemente. 
Two shuttinge wyndowes, one soyle boord. 


In the store howse adioyninge. 
Item. One double stocklock. Twocasements. Two soyle 
boords. 

In the second story next Russell Streete. 

Item. Two casements, six shuttinge wyndowes. 

chimney peece and jambes of wyndowes. 
over the soyles of wyndowes wainscotted. 
of deale for hangings, 


One 
Peeres vnder and 
Waynscote ledges 


On the stayres. 
Item. Two shuttinge wyndowes. Two soyles. 


On the passage. 
Item. Two shuttinge wyndowes, one soyle boord. 


The roome by itt and next the stayres backwards. 

Item. One casemente, one chimney peece and wyndowe 
waynscotted, one soyle boord, a closett made with a wainscotte 
partition, the wyndowe thereof wainscotted, a soyle bord, and 
casemente. 

In the passage by the second story. 
Item. One soyle boord. Two shuttinge wyndowes. 


In the inner roome. 
Item. One lock and staple, a chimney peece, the window 
waynscotted. Two soyle boords. Two casements. 


The passage by the second stayres, 
Item. Two shuttinge wyndowes and soyle boord, on the 
window backward one soyle boord. 


On the doore on the right hande. 
Item. One double stocklock and staple. 


Two shuitinge 
wyndowes, ‘Three soyle bords. 


The chimney waynscotted and 


windowes. A closett with a wainscott par ition. Two case- 
ments. 
The 3 story aboue the mezato corner next Russell street 


backwards, 

Item, One chymney peece and jambes of wainscott win- 
dowes and peeres waynscotted. Two casements, the roome 
double creasted for hangings, a closett parted with tymber. Two 
soyle boords, on the stayres one soyle boord. 


In the little dyning room. 
Item. One chimney peece, jambes, soyles, vnder and ouer 
soyles of the wyndowes waynscotted, one double stock lock 
and staple. Two casements. 


In the next roome, which cometh to the second stayres. 
Item. Two casements, a chimney peece, windowes, soyles, 
heads, jambes vnder and over, heads and soyles waynscotted, 
a closett with a wainscott partition. 


On the second stayres. 
Item. Two soyle boords. 


The roome on the right hand on the stayres backwards. 
Item. One lock and staple, one chimney peece, and 
wyndowes wainscotted. Two casements. 


The same story, in the dyning roome next Russell streete. 

Item. A double stocklocke over the doore, and jambes 
wainscotted, and likewise the chimney peece with the returnes, 
three wyndowes, jambes, heads, soyles and vnder soyles, and 
ouer the heads waynscotted. Three two-leaved openinge 
wyndowes with joynts, longe boults, staples, and springe boults 
to them, the roome double creasted for hangings, sixe shuttinge 
windowes of deale wainscott. 


The with-drawinge roome. 

Item. A chimney peece with jambes and returnes wains- 
cotted, one wyndowe, jambes, heads, soyles, and vnder soyles 
wainscotted, the roome double crested round for hangings. 
One two-leafé wyndowe with longe boult, springe boult, and 
staples, two shuttinge wainscott wyndowes. 


In the next roome to the drawing roome. 

Item. A chimney peece waynscotted, the window wayns- 
cotted, jambes, heads, soyles, and vnder soyles, the roome 
double crested for hangings, one two-leafe windowe with longe 
boult, spring boult, and staples. 


In the closett. 
Item. One windowe waynscotted, jambes, heads, soyles, 
and vnder soyles, a two-leafe wyndowe with longe boult, springe 
boulte, and staple. 


The last roome on the same flowre. 

Item, One chimney peece with jambes and returnes wains- 
cotted, a windowe with jambes, heads, soyles, and vnder soyles 
waynscotted, a two-leafe wyndowe with longe boult, spring boult, 
and staples, the roome double crested for hangings. 


The 4th story backwards towards Russell Streete. 

Item. One chimney peece, waynscotted wyndowes, heads, 
jambes, and soyles, and vnder soyles waynscotted. Two case- 
ments, 

Stayres. 

Item. One soyle boord. 


Next roome. 

Item. One locke and staple, a chimney peece waynscott. 
Two wyndowes waynscotted, jambes, heads, soyles and ynder 
soyles waynscotted. A closett with waynscott partition. Two 
casements, ledges for hangings. 


Next roome adioyninge to the second stayres. 
Item. A double stocklock, two casements, a chimney 
waynscotted. Two wyndowes, jambes, heads, soyles, vnder 
and ouer soyles waynscotted. A closett parted with waynscott 


Stayres. 
Item. One soyle boord. 


Next roome towards the backsyde. 
Item. One chimney peece waynscotted, two wyndowes, 
the jambes, heads, soyles, vnder soyles waynscotted. Two 
casements. One double stocklock and staple. 


Fowerth story foresyde end next Russell Streete. 

Item. One chimney peece, two wyndowes, jambes, heads, 
soyles, and over soyles, and heads waynscotted, three case- 
ments, one double stockiock and staple, crested for hangings 
round. 

The inner roome. 

Item. One windowe waynscotted, jambes, heads, soyles, 

vnder and ouer soyles. One casemente. 
The third roome. 

Item. One chymney peece waynscotted, one wyndowe, 
jambes, heads, soyles, and vnder soyles, and ouer the heads, 
waynscotted. One casemente, one double stocklock, and ledges 
for hangings. 

The 4th roome on the fore fronte. 
Item, A chymney peece waynscotted, one wyndowe, 
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Jambes, heads, soyles, and vnder the soyles and over the heads, 
waynscotted, one casemente. 


The inner roome. 
Item. One wyndowe waynscotted as before. 
The 5th roome. : 
Item. One chimney peece waynscotted, and one windowe 
as before, one lock, and a casemente. 
Back garretts towards Russell Streete. 
Item. One double stocklock. Two casements. 
The 2 roome on the backsyde. 
Item. One double stocklock, one casemente. 


The 3 garrett backsyde vpp the second stayres. 
Item. One stocklock, one casemente. 


The 4th garrett backsyde vp the second stayres. 
Item. One double stocklock, one casemente. 


The first garrett towards Russell Streete forefronte. 


Item. One double stocklock. Fyve casements. 
The second garrett on the same fronte. 
Item. One stocklock and staple. Three casements. 
In the yard. 
Item. One leaden pumpe with iron handle, one boorded 


shedd for wood and coales, 22 foote long and 10 foote wide. 


The howses of office. 
Two stocklocks. 
On the doore out of the yard into the garden. 

Item. One double stocklock and staple. 

In the stables. 

Item. On the two stalle doores two stocklocks and staples, 
racks and mangers, with back racks and back boords. Fower 
posts in every stable, boords to keepe in the litter. 

On the outer yard doore. 

Item. One double stocklock. 


To the two coachhowses. 
Item. Fower boults. 


To the two outter doores goinge vpp to the groomes chamber. 


Item. 


Item. Two double stocklocks. Two stocklocks to the two 
chambers. Two casements, one leaden pumpe, and iron 
handle. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Birmingham.—A Baptist chapel erected on the Moseley 
Road has been opened. The building is of brick and stone, in 
Early English style, and consists of nave with open-timbered 
roof, stone clerestory windows and aisles (a gallery extending 
across the end of the nave), and a chancel with apsidal end. 
In addition, vestries for the minister, choir, and deacons have 
been provided, and also a spacious organ chamber. Externally 
the chapel has a lofty tower and deeply-moulded stone archway 
leading to the main entrance. Seating accommodation has 
been provided for about 700, and the cost of the building 
amounts to 3,440/, which, with the value of the site and the 
incidental expenses, will bring the total cost up to about 4,890/. 
The contract for the building was carried out by Mr. J. Webb, 
Wills Street, Lozells, according to the designs of Mr. E. 
Harper, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

High Wycombe.—A new church, known as Christ Church, 
was opened last week. Itis of brick and stone, with slated and 
lead roofs, in Early English style, and willseat 450. It consists 
of a nave 70 by 37 feet, chancel 24 by 12 by 12 feet, and 
side aisles. Organ chamber, choir stalls, and recess for font 
on the north, and vestry, &c., at south-east. The main edifice 
is carried on detached stone columns, with a hammer-beam 
roof, the side aisles being arranged as lean-to outside the nave. 
The plans were selected in a limited competition, and are the 
work of Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, of 26 Great George 
Street, Westminster, and High Wycombe. The builder was 
Mr. W. R. Loosley, of High Wycombe, and the total cost of 
the building has been about 2,500/, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Gioucester.— New premises have been erected in Eastgate 
Street for the National Provincial Bank of England. The 
building has been erected from the designs of Mr. Charles R. 
Gribble, architect, of London, and the building of it and the 
fitting and furnishing of the banking rooms have been carried 
out by Mr. Alfred King, contractor, of Gloucester, under the 
supervision of Mr. G. C. Davies, clerk of works. The total 
cost of the building, exclusive of site, is about 5,000/, The 
front of the building is 35 feet in width, the height to balustrade 
48 feet, and the extreme height 58 feet. The front elevation is 
wholly of stone, Forest of Dean stone being used for the base, 
Box ground stone for the cornices and exposed portions, and 


Monk’s Park stone for the remainder. The design is a free 
treatment of Renaissance. 

Horwich.—A new Independent Methodist Sunday-school 
has been opened. ‘The building is of red brick and terra-cotta 
in Renaissance style. It is of one storey, but easily adapted 
to the addition of a second. The main building is commodious, 
and there are four classrooms, two of them 15 feet by 20 feet, 
and the other 16 feet 3 inches by 18 feet. Arrangements are 
made so that by merely removing a partition the classrooms 
form part of the main school, giving a room of 77 feet 6 inches 
by 20 feet and 33 feet by 18 feet. The school is heated on the 
hot-water system, and ventilation is obtained by means of 
Tobin’s inlet tubes. The vitiated air is carried away by venti- 
lating panels, which run by means of tubes to Boyle’s extractor 
in the turret. The interior is finished with pointed brickwork, 
coloured, excepting 4 feet from the ground, which is wainscotted 
with pitch pine. Playgrounds are provided ; lavatories, cloak- 
rooms, and other appointments. Accommodation is furnished 
for between 250 and 300 scholars. Mr. T. E. Smith, Bolton, is 
the architect ; the contractor, Mr. W. Rangeley, Horwich. 


GENERAL. 


A Testimonial, taking the form of a full-length portrait, is 
proposed to be presented to Sir John Farnaby Lennard, Bart, 
as a recognition of his services for a long period as chairman 
of the Kent General Sessions. 

A Public Library and Science and Art School erected at 
Cheltenham, at a cost of 15,000/., was opened by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach on Wednesday. 

“ Olympia ” is, it is announced, to be placed by the manage- 
ment at the disposal of artists whose pictures have not been 
accepted at the Royal Academy, for an exhibition to commence 
early in June. 

Earl Fitzwilliam on Wednesday opened the Victoria 
School of Science and Art, Rotherham, which has been erected ~ 
at acost of about 3,000/. 

MM. Pierre Benouville, who was one of the Governmental 
architects, died in Paris on the 16th inst., in his thirty-seventh 
year. He was the son of Jean A. Benouville, the landscape 
painter. 

Mr. Bridgman, the American artist, is exhibiting a col- 
lection of three hundred and forty pictures and studies in the 
Cercle Volney, Paris. Most of them were exhibited some time 
ago in London. 

The Memorial of the Jate Paul Baudry, the painter, will 
be unveiled on next Sunday in the Musée of La Roche-sur-Yon. 

Professor Corfield, M.D., has been elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Italian Association “ Dei Benemeriti,” and 
awarded a gold medal for his contributions to hygiene. 

A New Police Section House has been erected in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W., and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air being effected by 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s latest improved patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilators. 

The Foundation-stone of the new Roman Catholic 
church of St. Columba, Upper Gray Street, Edinburgh, was 
laid on Tuesday. Mr. Rhoderic Cameron, of Edinburgh, is 
the architect. 

A Public Hall and Free Library is proposed to be 
built in Kirkcaldy, at a cost of 50,o00/., as a memorial of Adam 
Smith, the author of the “ Wealth of Nations.” 

The Bishop of Oxford has promised toc/. towards the 
erection of a church for the Welsh inhabitants of Birkenhead. 

Building Operations for a new Roman Catholic church 
and schools at Oswestry have been begun. The cost of the 
work will, it is stated, be defrayed by Mr. Longueville, of 
Llanforda. 

Plans for the extension of Galashiels public library have 
been approved by the Corporation. 

The Bolton School Board have decided to build two new 
schools in place of two existing schools that are considered 
unsuitable. 

A Roman Catholic Church is to be built in Dunfermline 
and dedicated to St. Margaret, the eighth centenary of whose 
death occurs on November 16, 1893. 

A Silver Cup, designed by Sir Noel Paton, has been ~ 
presented to Mr. A. D. Smith, the secretary of the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club. 

At a Meeting of townsmen at Govan on Tuesday, it was 
decided to build a public hall for the burgh. 

The Foundation-stone of the new church of All Saints at 
Hove, Brighton, to be erected from the designs of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A, was laid on Thursday. 

Mr. G. R. Andrews, the new borough surveyor of Brighton, 
has been presented by the architects of Bournemouth with a 
gold pencil-case, as a token of esteem for his courtesy to the 
profession during his eleven years of town surveyorship. It 
bears a suitable inscription. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE paintings this year in the Royal Academy are not 
equal to those of last year if a general survey of the rooms 
can afford a test. There are several which would make 
their mark at any time, but about the prevalence of 
commonplace works no question can be raised. This time 
it is the New Gallery which is to be debited with 
attracting painters who were among the props of the 
Academy. When so much disloyalty is seen, it becomes 
evident that the government of the Academy is at 
fault, and the public thinks so, for no one blames an 
Academician or Associate who takes his pictures else- 
where. ‘This year’s exhibition, it must be allowed, has 
unusual interest for architects. There are not only por- 
traits of such well-known representatives as Mr. PEARSON, 
R.A., and CoLoneL Epis, but there is the gratification 
of seeing the Academician painters representing archi- 
tecture. Sir Joun Mixvais in the Old Garden introduces 
a part of an old Scottish mansion, surrounded with the 
prim hedges which originated in an imitation of builders’ 
work. Mr. Goopatt, who is always strongest when on 
English ground, represents not only a distant view of 
Harrow, but in his Day of Rest gives an old English 
home, with all its dependencies. Mr. Les.i£ also tries his 
hand with success on a country house. Mr. Poynrer i3 
accurate in his marble architecture. Mr. Locspait having 
recollections of Venice in his mind’s eye was not likely to 
catch the colour of St. Paul’s, although the building is 
prominent in his Sunday in the City. 


recovered 200/., and this was affirmed in the Court of 
Appeal. Subsequently a resolution was passed by the 
Council that the costs of defending the action should be 
paid out of the borough fund. On Tuesday the judges 
heard arguments for the quashing of that resolution. Mr. 
Justice Fretp held, as the Court of Appeal had already 
decided, that the surveyor was concerned or interested in 
the contract, and accordingly it was reasonable to con- 
clude that he was in a position where his interests would be 
contrary to those of the ratepayers, who were his em- 
ployers. His lordship concluded that a rule should be made 
against the payment of the costs out of the borough funds. 
In that opinion Mr. Justice Cave agreed, saying that the 
surveyor had contravened the Act, and an action had been 
brought against him and penalties recovered. If the 
Corporation were allowed to pay such costs of defence the 
result would be that the ratepayers would be worse off than 
if they had taken no steps, for in addition to paying the 
illegal commission they would have to pay the costs of the 
action, and, it might perhaps be suggested, the fine also. 
The whole ground of the decision appears to be that the 
payment of the quantities was made by the contractor, the 
sum being entered in the certificates, and the commission 
corresponded with the amount of the tenders. In that way 
alone could the surveyor be said to be interested in the 
contracts. If it be true that the interests of a man in that 
position are to be taken as contrary to those of his employers 
it is hard to determine how any person who is paid by a 
percentage rate can escape. It is common to hear it said 
that an architect’s or engineer’s interest is to run up the 
amount of # contract, but the case of Regina v. Mayor, &c., 
of Ramsgate suggests that the courts can take that view also. 


VisiTors to exhibitions should not forget the collection 
of water-colour drawings, by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, which may 
now be seen in the Fine Art Society’s Galleries. It is the 
third of the kind, and is inspired by scenes on the Surrey 
border. Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s reputation as an artist is wide: 
spread, and her drawings are among those which are 
earliest sought in exhibitions of the Water-colour Society. 
They are marked by a femininity, which is as pleasing as 
the descriptions of Miss Austen. All of them denote that 
Mrs. ALLINGHAM recognises the advantages of limitation 
and does not seek after effects which do not correspond 
with her own admirations. In the seventy-nine drawings of 
the collection, there is not one which can be described 
as a sign of going beyond the artist’s strength. Mrs. 
ALLINGHAM keeps reality in view, and transforms it 
according to her own ideas of what is beautiful. 
The simple cottages of Surrey thus become delightful, and 
many a wearied Londoner will envy the possessors of them. 
One of Mr. Ruskin’s earliest articles was devoted to a con- 
trast between the cottages of England and France, the 
former obtaining pre-eminence ; yet he hardly could have 
known of any which were as picturesque as those repre- 
sented in Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s drawings, and which are sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers of a kind that would fascinate 
a Japanese. 


In spite of all the objections which can be invented, the 
visitor who makes the round of the rooms will not be dis- 
appointed. It is a rich show which contains Mr. Seymour 
Lucas’s Surrender, Mr. Lusuiz’s Mill Stream, Sir J. 
Mix.ais’s and Mr. Goopatv’s landscapes, Mr. WaATERHOUSE’S 
Ophelia, Mr. OncHaRvson’s Young Duke, Mr. Warts’s 
Cupid, Mr. HERKoMER’s Charterhouse, Mr. Fitprs’s AZ 
Liresco Toilette, M. VAN HAANEN’s Venetian Water Carrier, 
to name a few of the most prominent works. If it is 
necessary to point out the picture which is likely to be most 
admired, we believe it will be Mr. OrcHarpDson’s, which is 
welcome not only for its great merit, but for the’absence of 
the spaces to let which characterise his works. Men are 
better worth painting than walls or.doors. 


On Monday next the formal opening of the Paris 
Exhibition will take place, and it will be the universal desire 
that until the close France may havea respite from the 
broils which have disturbed the country for so long a time. 
The Exhibition is an affair in which all parties can be 
united, and who knows what benefit may arise from a few 
months of peace? It was a great undertaking, and its 
success is mainly owing to the enthusiasm of M. ALPHAND 
and M. Bercer. Without their unceasing determination, 
the difficulties could not be surmounted, and they may be 
said to have saved the reputation of France. Their best 
reward will be the consciousness of having discharged a 
most onerous duty. The Exhibition will repay a careful 
study, for it is absurd to make out that the Eiffel Tower 
will monopolise the interest. It is not likely that many 
more international exhibitions on a grand scale will be seen, 
and as France was the first to suggest them, it is only 
fitting the last should be opened in Paris, 


Town Councititors should be aware that, with the 
most honest intentions and the strongest desire to be 
accurate, errors will sometimes creep in among a mass of 
figures. Yet the time of the Liverpool City Council was 
occupied for over an hour on Wednesday with an endeavour 
to make high treason out of a simple and trivial mistake in 
a bill of quantities. The Council have approved of the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings at a cost of about 7,000/,, 
the sum being much less than was anticipated owing to the 
scrutiny exercised by the architects, and their desire for a 
rigid economy. But one out of the sixteen bills of quanti- 
ties which were issued happened to be made remarkable by 
a clerical error, and on that basis a terrible case was 
erected. The error did not in any way affect the tenders 
and there was no injury to the possessor of the incorrect bill 
or to the Corporation. But in speech-making the greatest 
results are obtained from trivialities. After a long debate 
over the advantage of sending back the affair to the Com- 
mittee, such good sense as exists in the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion was allowed to prevail for once, and in spite of the 
erroneous but harmless bill of quantities the labourers are 
to have their dwellings in Juvenal Street. 


‘Te litigation over the main drainage of Ramsgate has 
been so annoying that it will probably cause the authorities 
of other towns to hesitate about undertaking work of that 
class, which in no town is free from opposition. We have 
already stated the circumstances of the case, which arose 
out of the employment of the borough surveyor for the 
preparation of working plans for a scheme devised by him- 
self. In that way the surveyor received 780/. One of the 
inhabitants brought an action against the surveyor for 
penalties under the 193rd section of the Public Health Act, 
1875, because that, being an officer of the Corporation, he 
had an interest in the contracts so made. The plaintiff 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


O describe the contents of the architectural room of 

the Royal Academy seems almost like a waste of 
labour. Nothing that can be written will make the room 
attractive. During the ensuing months it is sure to be 
avoided by the crowds who come to see the pictures. 
Architects are as indifferent as the ordinary public, and any 
who enter scarcely stay more than a minute or two. The 
advantage of having a drawing hung in the architectural 
room is therefore not apparent, and yet the competition for 
admission is no keener among the painters. How the 
general indifference can be overcome is a problem which 
seems unsolvable. 

The drawings are fairly representative of the work of 
thetime. Houses and churches are most numerous. There 
are a few colleges and schools. As is usual, the drawings 
of the work of ancient architects suggest a contrast with 
what is modern. Several designs for decoration appear, 
but they do not suggest that much money is being ex- 
pended on that class of work. Whatever objection may be 
raised against the architectural designs, it will be admitted 
that the draughtsmanship is not below that of past years, 
and fortunately there is an absence of the decorative 
materials in colour, which last year diminished the effective- 
ness of etchings and water-colours. 

The churches begin with a bay of nave arcade from the 
new church in Sloane Street, by Mr. J. D. Seppinc, and 
which bears the sign of his originality. The wall space 
over the stained-glass window has painted decoration, and 
sculptured figures are seen elsewhere. Yet there is no 
sacrifice of style. Stonefield Church, Lancashire, by Mr. 
Basi CHAMPNEYS, is one of those low, simple buildings 
which are coming into favour, and which do not need a 
tower and steeple to indicate their purpose. In one view 
the porch appears to project overmuch, but it is, we imagine, 
the fault of the perspective. Upholland Church, by the 
same architect, is similar in general effect, but there is a low 
tower instead of a bellcot. Mr. T. G. Jackson has two 
church towers of his own design, and a fine drawing of a 
third, no less striking, at Zara, in Dalmatia. The tower for 
St. John, Wimbledon, differs somewhat from one for the 
same building which we published in 1876 ; it is less ornate, 
and it has a short spire, but it is no less effective. The two 
are marked by a bold treatment of the angles. The tower 
of Northington Church is also vigorous, the upper part 
being richer than the lower in treatment. The two lowest 
stages of the Zara campanile were begun in 1480, but they 
are reminiscent of an earlier period, and the Romanesque 
might be described as being a sort of refined Norman. 
The chancel of the new church at Sunderland, by Mr. C. 
Hopcson Fow er, is treated with much delicacy, good 
form being considered as essential. The ornamentation is 
sparing. Mr. Horstey’s “ Village Church” is adapted to a 
hilly country: there is a low tower, porch at side, narrow 
windows, and lych gate at boundary, the whole having 
unity of composition and vigour. The restored Radborne 
Church, by Messrs. CHorLEY & CoNNON, contains an 
excellent screen, and the Workhouse Chapel at Oundle is 
more architectural than most buildings of the kind, although 
the treatment is simple. The windows of the chancel are 
long and narrow, and there are stalls along the sides 
and good benches. Mr. Brapzs’s design for the west 
facade of Milan Cathedral takes rank for style above the 
one accepted. It is a creditable example, and almost too 
good to accompany what exists on the exterior. It is, how- 
ever, as a whole, more suggestive of French than of 
Italian Gothic. We hope the design will find its way to 
some public gallery, for it is worth preservation. ‘lhe 
building which Mr. Cupirr describes as “Chapel at 
Jesmond” has nothing of the meeting-house about it. 
The massive square tower and nave suggest an im- 
portant building with the characteristics of the district. 
Mr. Brpiake’s “ Design for a Church” has a good. deal of 
originality about it, and is presented on a beautiful drawing. 
The tower and apse are especially noticeable. Mr. A. H. 
oss rH’s ‘*Reredos in Elvetham Church” is a sign of 
[ es, for so much colour and gilding would be con- 
aise as heterodox a few years agu. Still more elaborate 
Waid Re, apie Church, by Mr. Bromrietp, in 

ion of the Magi” is introduced. The 
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design for the completion of St. Margaret’s, Aberdeen, by 
Messrs. BUCKNALL & CoMPER, shows so narrow a space as 
to suggest only an aisle. ‘St, James, Southampton,” by 
Mr. BiomriELp, A.R.A., will bear examination for the 
delicacy of the details. ‘The chancel window of St. Paul’s, 
Bedford, detracts from the effect by the thin lines of the 


-stonework, a defect which may not be striking in the 


original. In the reredos there is a figure of Curisr with 
outstretched hands, which ought to be impressive. Mr. 
NewsERRY’s proposed church is shown by geometrical 
drawings, and is a good sample of a building in 
which nothing depends on ornamentation. The vigour 
of “Design for Largs Church,” by Messrs. BURNET, 
Son & CAMPBELL, is unquestionable. It is no stereo- 
typed example. The use of lancet windows, how- 
ever, is a check on the vigour going to excess, and with 
breadth there is picturesqueness. At the same time the 
building recalls Scottish Gothic. The rose window over the 
lancets would tell in construction. Mr. SroKEs’s St. Clare’s 
Church, Liverpool, may appear to be severe from the draw- 
ing of the interior, but a companion drawing shows there are 
traceried windows. There is no tower, but the church is 
excellently combined with what appears a convent or school. 
The Folkestone Church, also by Mr. SToKEs, shows what can 
be done with a limited site. Mr. Brooxs’s Chapel of St. 
John is one of the subordinate parts of his design for the 
Liverpool Cathedral. In his Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Hampstead, Mr. Brooxs adopts a severe mode of treat- 
ment, and carries the groining down without the interven- 
tion of capitals. Whatever may be said in favour of the 
arrangement being logical, there is a loss of light and shade 
by it, and of variety. The Church at Maida Hill, which Mr. 
BELCHER designs, is near the canal; but in the drawing, 
at least, something is gained by the circumstance. It is 
another example of the efforts which are being made at 
present to escape from the monotony which weighed on 
ecclesiastical architecture. This church could not escape 
the attention of the bargemen ; the great window and the 
sculptured porch would impress them if they were unable 
to grasp the merit of the whole building. The Weigh House 
Chapel, Mayfair, shows the applicability to church work of 
Mr. WATERHOUSE’s manner of using brick and terra-cotta 
with round-headed windows and strong mouldings, which is 
undoubtedly an approach towards a style. Mr. Ficcis’s 
design for the Church of the Good Shepherd suffers from 
the drawing, which is suggestive of more gloom than would 
arise. Mr. Caroi’s West End of Stanstead Montfichet 
Church is marked by a good tower. The Cathedral at 
Honolulu, by Messrs. CARPENTER & INGELOw, suffers from 
the similarity of the towers, the view being taken in front, 
and suggest, like those at the Reculvers, that they are to be 
utilised as a sea-mark. Messrs. Douctas & FoRDHAM are 
represented this year by the New Church at Barmouth, 
North Wales, which is admirably adapted to the hilly site. 
There is also a good design for the same building by Mr. 
T. E. Pryce. The restored chancel of Barford Church, 
Tenbury, is shown in a pencil drawing by Mr. Aston 
Wess. The building is ancient, and the aim has been to 
make changes without any striking variation becoming 
apparent, and evidently with success. Mr. ARTHUR 
StreEt’s Halifax Cathedral, N.S., is represented geome- 
trically, and it might be taken as a work of the late 
Academician. 

The public buildings are not numerous, although under 
that head we should comprise some which are not upheld 
out of taxation. The New Library of the People’s Palace 
may be taken as one example. The plan is octagonal, and 
in recessed bays are the bookcases with windows above 
them, the groining appearing to be well contrived. Mr. 
CHISHOLM adapts Indian forms in his Baroda Museum, 
but the sculptured band is of course after Western pre- 
cedents. The Noubut Khana, or drum gateway, at a dis- 
tance might be taken for something that was Italian ; the 
Hindoo palace is also remarkable. The design for the 
Gorton Public Baths, by Messrs. MircHELL & BUTLER, is 
boldly treated, and the exterior suggests the arrangement of 
the building. But the great buttresses were probably con- 
sidered too heavy for a building that was to stand at a high 
level. The design for a Market Hall in Rotherham is also 
expressive in its way. The design for the Edinburgh 
Municipal Buildings, by Messrs. Morris & HUuNTER, is 
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Italian, a campanile forming one of the features. The 
difficulty presented by the site is seen from the side view, 
which showsa number of storeys that would accommodate the 
whole administrative business of Scotland. Mr. R. WiLLock 
has a design for an Academy of Arts, which is Classic and 
on a grandiose scale. It is creditable as a composition. 
The design for a public free library, by Mr. A. SyKEs, is 
also apparently a study prepared without any view to con- 
struction, and if compared with the selected design for the 
Public Library, Battersea, by Mr. Mountrorp, will suggest 
the difference between romance and reality. Mr. BryDEN 
shows a carefully studied building in his Hospital for 
Women, Euston Road. It is not large, and yet, from the 
arrangement, has most of the advantages of the pavilion 
principle; the forecourt is enclosed by a wall in concave 
divisions. A design for a small hospital in Welbeck Street 
is by Mr. KittoisTEr, the walls being in courses of red 
and white. A third example is Mr. VicEr’s Orthopedic 
Hospital. A philanthropic institution of another kind is 
seen in the Men and Boys’ Institute, Buckingham Palace 
Road, by Mr. Srru-Smiru. It is in red brick, with pro- 
jections at the sides, and will form a comfortable club- 
house. Mr, SHERRIN’s Workmen’s Club, Bocking, is in a 
different style, being a .one-storey building, and suggests 
that it could serve as a chapel. 

Mr. WATERHOUSE is in great force this year. The 
vigorous drawing of the Brownlow Hill front of the Liver- 
pool University College would assert itself in any collection 
of water-colours. There is the customary power of the 
architect in this red-brick building, and recognition of the 
conditions of the case. Repetition is indispensable, but 
the tower staircase, &c., give variety, and the general effect 
is dignified. Mr. Bastt Cuampnrys has been most suc- 
cessful in adapting the eighteenth-century style to so im- 
portant a work as Newnham College, Cambridge, of which 
the general character may be inferred from the plates we 
have published. Mr. Prarson is loyal to Gothic in his 
University Library, Cambridge, in which beautiful detail is 
suggested. Mr. Fawcett’s new building of Emmanuel 
College is a plain building, probably owing to financial con- 
siderations. 

The Schools of St. Bartholomew, by Mr. Aston 
Wess, might be taken as a suggestion in the Education 
Department. They are pleasing throughout, and the most 
sensitive child would not be deterred by the appearance of 
the building. Yet the extra cost of the beauty cannot be 
much, The building is worthily represented in the drawing, 
Another picturesque group or groups of school buildings 
will be found in Mr. Seru-SmitH’s Marling Schools, 
Gloucestershire. Mr. SepcEerR has a good red _ brick 
Technical School at Stockport. The School Buildings at 
Repton by Mr. BLomrietp are of an earlier style. Mr. 
Baitey’s Board School at Catford Bridge has the appear- 
ance at a distance of a small but picturesque village street. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


f ‘HE effect of the disruption is more evident at present 

_ in the Grosvenor Gallery than it was last year. 
Taken as a whole, it is not a satisfactory Exhibition. It is 
so characterless that few visitors are likely to be able to 
recall the*/pictures after they have left the.Gallery for an 
hour or two. Somehow the Exhibition at first sight suggests 
a collection of works by amateurs, and from the number of 
landscapes which are made up of the same elements, it 
might be supposed that the subjects were prescribed. It 
happens, however, that the amateurs are not a majority ; 
but the professional artists who have contributed works 
seem to have had thoughts of their future neighbours, and 
were not ambitious to make sure of a victory. 

Landscapes this year are in the majority, then come 
portraits ; pictures with more than one or two figures are 
difficult to discover. Fortunately there is nothing which 
suggests an imitation of one class of works which formerly 
found favour in the eyes of the visitors to the Gallery, and, 
if we could imagine there was to be an end to doleful 
allegories on canvas, we might have more confidence in the 
future. But one whim may be succeeded by another. 
The contents of the Gallery are always indicative of the 


taste for the time of the proprietor, and as he does not, 
we presume, lay claims to infallibility, we must expect to 
have to gaze on strange things in many forms. According 
to M. Zoua, it isa mistake to suppose that a Salon Exhi- 
bition is the work of the artists ; they supply the elements, 
but the cookery depends on the juries. In Bond Street the 
dish is seasoned to gratify a particular palate. 

From the character of the Exhibition there is not much 
advantage in attempting to be systematic, and we may as 
well follow the order of the catalogue. The third picture 
is a portrait of A. Rider Haggard, Esg.. by Mr. Joun 
Pertiz. The artist can make a good picture out of a like- 
ness if he can introduce fancy dress. In this case he has 
not that advantage. The novelist appears with his eyes 
cast up, as if his desire is to be taken as the HAMLET of 
private life, or probably there was something wrong with the 
ceiling of the room he occupied, to which his attention was 
directed. It is an amusing work, but it falls short of No. 75, 
which is as commonplace a specimen as could be produced. 
Mr. PErTiz is more fortunate in the Study of a Head, but 
in that case there was no need to employ modern costume, 
and the work recalls the treatment seen in Austrian litho- 
graphs. Mr. Nosie’s Apple Blossoms, Honfleur, is broadly 
treated in the French style; but in common with many 
representations of trees in the Exhibition there is too much 
black employed to bring out the masses of leaves. Mr. 
E, A. WATERLOW was fortunate when he discovered the 
silver sand of the Galway coast. In A Heavy Load a 
peasant woman is seen encouraging a grey horse that is 
loaded with sea-weed. The picture is bright and cheerful, 
and the white sand, grey horse, sky, waves, and the purple 
mountains beyond form a whole that is satisfactory. But 
the difficulty of overcoming the fascination of the West 
when it once gets hold of a man is seen in the fate of Mr. 
W. H. Barrierr. He also was a revealer of Galway life, 
and that he does not forget the peasants and the colour 
about them is seen in his Husking the Corn, Chioggia, which 
would form an excellent companion for any of his Irish 
pictures. Mr. J. J. SHAnNNoN’s Aarchioness of Granby is 


disappointing, unless we suppose her ladyship is acting. 


It is very cold in colour, and the pose—standing near a few 
steps and looking back with a sad face—might give rise 
hereafter to all sorts of romantic legends. In his Jdérs, 
Tower, the lady appears to be wondering and suspicious at 
the process of painting her portrait, but the grey dress and 
fur are very effective. Mr. SHANNON is most successful in 
his Jdiss Jean Graham, who assumes the air of LypIA 
LANGUISH very successfully, and holds a novel as gingerly 
as if it had passed straight from the hands of Lady 
SLATTERN LouncEerR. This picture is painted with an 
amplitude of style and a softness of colour that denote the 
progress of the artist. Mr. MAcWuiRTER has studied trees 
lovingly, and can paint one kind better than any of his 
contemporaries, but he was ill advised when he attempted 
The Weird Sisters. The bare trunks are as ill-shapen as if 
painted by a schoolboy, and there are great smears of indigo 
and red in the background, but to suggest weirdness some- 
thing else is needed, which the artist does not possess. 
The Marsh, by Mr. Burron Knicut, may be supposed to 
be French, because it is very dirty in colour, but there is 
some originality in an arrangement which allows only parts 
of the sails of the barges on a canal to be seen, while the 
canal itself is invisible. Mr. Mouar Loupan’s Gladys is 
remarkable for the size of the letters of the inscription at 
the top of the portrait. Mr. ARTHUR MELVILLE’s small 
Laban shows the sheepmaster leaning on his staff in front 
of his flock, and probably considering the strategy of his 
nephew Jacoz. It is refreshing to find a new name ina 
catalogue of pictures, and Zadvan is therefore welcome. It 
is a small work, subdued in style but boldly painted. Mr. 
Ernest Parton’s Silver Woods is handled with delicacy, and 
a contrast is offered to the delicate green by the barren and 
brindled trunk which rises in front. Zhe iver Side of Mr. 
A. LE Gros, by the haze over it has a dreary aspect, and is 
attractive, although better models might have been chosen 
for the groups of trees. Mr. Srewarr Woop’s Lud of the 
flop Harvest could easily be made a good picture, but the 
arrangement is too prosaic. Mr. Hamitron MacaALium’s 
Tidal Pools of Heligoland would serve for a great many 
bathing-places. It is sunny in colour, and the purple and 
yellow waves are not unsatisfactory when seen from a 
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distance, but there is as little composition as in a sketch for 
an illustrated paper. Mr. Morrar LINDNER’s Winter 
Sunset is a northern scene: the old castle stands boldly 
against the light, and the stream which runs through the 
slob in the foreground reflects the clouds. Apparently it 
is a transcript of reality, but from the treatment it seems to 
be almost mysterious. Mr. F. G. CorTMAN’s_ Ladyship’s 
First Lesson is pleasing, although the composition 1s too 
manifest. It isa cottage interior, very dark, where a little 
lady in white is allowed to try her hand in winding wool 
with the aid of a large wheel. The contrast between the 
white dress and the peasant girl, who is the teacher, is 
further brought out by the figure of a gipsy in the fore- 
ground, while in the most obscure part of the room is the 
child’s attendant. The whole picture is treated skilfully, 
and, if surrounded by examples in which composition was 
recognised as essential, the picture would appear to more 
advantage. In the Grosvenor Gallery it seems to be out 
of place. Mr. Douctas Apams’s Breath of Autumn may 
not correspond with its title, but the broken ground is well 
painted. Mr. Marcerson has not succeeded in suggesting 
the melancholy of the sleep-walking scene in “ Macbeth :” 
we have simply a figure in grey, with hands stretched 
forth, but the spectator must add much to make it inter- 
pretative. Mr. AumoniEr’s Spring, a group of blossomed 
trees with a high bank behind and fowls on the ground in 
front, has the mark of style which elevates common things. 
Mr. Wane’s Lringe of the Dark Blue Ocean shows he can 
represent waves, and has a keen glance for their variations 
in colour. 

Mr. Hoor’s Hauling in: the Spiller is as characteristic 
as any of his later works. We have the same blue sea, 
yellow sandy shore, young fisherboys, and boats in the 
distance. But, however familiar may be the elements, they 
never become tiresome. The figures of the boys are in the 
right places and postures for hauling in the line, but one 
who turns towards the spectator has no features. We trust 
the defect is not a sign of a failing eye and hand. Mr. 
F. W. Toruam’s Crumbs from an Altar shows an old 
sacristan presenting a faded bouquet to a child. It is 
painted with the artist’s customary thoroughness, but the 
figure of a girl carrying a copper vessel, which is the most 
prominent of all, is entirely superfluous. In Mr. C. E. 
Jounson’s Sussex Sheep Washing, the landscape is the more 
important part; the whole work is well lighted and balanced. 
Mr. YEND Kinc has in general a strong predilection 
for greens to enclose his amorous young people. His 
Autumn Sunset is true to the title—a landscape with trees 
no greener than becomes the season, and touched with 
gold. His Miller who loved a Maid, in the second room, 
is original and amusing. We at least cannot find fault with 
him for the painstaking manner of showing all the bricks in 
the offices of the mill. 

Hitherto it has been the practice to represent PRoME- 
THEUS as lying supine upon the cliff where he was fast 
bound. Mr. Briron RiviERE, in his version, presumably 
wishes to suggest that the ancient myth was only a pre- 
figurement of the Expiation on Calvary, for PROMETHEUS 
is fixed to the rock by his outstretched arms and hangs in 
face of it. ‘There is not much imagination needed to per- 
ceive that there was correspondence between the punish- 
ment of the victims. Any other explanation of the 


arrangement would convey the notion that Zeus bore a. 


resemblance to an African king, for it was enough to bind 
PROMETHEUS and to deliver him to a vulture, without increas- 
ing the pain by what was equivalent to a crucifixion. Thescene 
is realised simply and clearly. Night is chosen as the time, 
and the figures of PROMETHEUS and the eagle become more 
impressive in the darkness, It is the most imaginative 
work in the Exhibition, and it would bear reproduction on 
a larger scale. 

Mr. Burr’s Day Dreams is one of his familiar cottage 
scenes—a young woman seated near a cradle—and the artist 
has the knack of imparting charm to such incidents. As 
much cannot be said of Mr. Garsrin’s Song of the Sea 
an old sailor holding a shell to a child’s ear; or of Mr. 
GunninG Kino’s Primroses, which is surely a portrait, for 
otherwise a more eligible subject could be found. ‘Mr. 
a G. H. Lucas’s When the Heart is Young shows a child’s 

ead attached to what seems to be a wooden block. If 
length of years devoted to the sea can make a marine 
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painter, Mr. Epwarp Haves should hold the foremost 
rank. In his Setting Sun, Tide Advancing, he shows waves 
brilliant as shining silver, and a sky that seems to rival 
them in colour. This small work is a masterpiece. Mr. 
WEATHERBEE’s Blend with Thine Hair the Eyes of Day 
is one of those puzzling rustic pictures which are mysteries 
to all but a few. Mr. Lavery’s Lurydice is at too great a 
height to be appreciable. 

Sir J. E. Mixrats’s Shelling Peas represents, as the 
name suggests, a young woman filling an old bowl with 
peas. She is dressed in light summer garb, and there is 
much delicacy in the details. But the discordant bit of 
colour which is introduced in some of the artist’s later 
works is not absent. Itis seen in the pea which the lady 
holds—a stroke of green so hard and vulgar as to make 
one’s eyes ache. This picture was evidently produced con 
amore, and as a specimen of work of an opposite kind is the 
Mr. Wertheimer, which had better be passed without notice. 
Mr. Cotin Hunver’s Fishing Harbour represents a primi- 
tive example of engineering, but it serves as a foil to the 
fine sea beyond, which is treated in Mr. Hoox’s manner. 
M. Van Beers is partial to one class of models, and the 
prayers that are likely to be offered from the Prie-Dieu 
Improvise, which gives the title to the picture, might not 
edify the orthodox, but there is more style in the treatment 
than will be found in pictures on the walls that are twelve 
times the size. The girl, who is clad as a Watteau shep- 
herdess, and is about to kneel on one of the gilt and painted 
chairs of the Old Régime, looks towards the spectator, and 
the treatment of every part would do credit to any of the 
Flemings. The artist may be wayward, but about his 
power there is no question. Mr. KrELEY HALSWELLE's 
Arundel Castle and Town is a fair view of an attractive 
subject. His second work, Macbeth and the Witches, is 
imaginative in the form of the clouds and the lurid light. 
This blasted heath, as seen in the picture, is not the dry 

round which is commonly supposed, but a sort of moss, 
which only through necessity would be crossed by an army. 
Mr. T. Grauam’s Xzsmef, an Eastern astrologer telling a 
girl’s fortune, shows a new departure, but it is not success- 
ful, the man being awkward in action, and both figures 
seem strange in their robes. 

It is a pity Sir Courrs Linpsay will reveal his quality 
as an amateur by exhibiting portraits. We admire his 
courage, but he should know by this time that it is possible 
to represent a lady without suggesting that her face needs 
washing. It must be said, however, that his work appears 
less remarkable with the present surroundings than for- 
merly. It is creditable to Miss Crara MonrTazsa that 
her views of Venice have not wearied the public, although 
the difference between them is so slight. This time it is a 
Fishing Fleet which is presented, and the splendid colour of 
the sails of the group of vessels on the left side finds a balance 
in mass, if not in colour, with the buildings on the right. 
Local colour has been conveyed to the canvas. Mr. 
Boucuton’s Under the Harvest Moon seems unfinished in 
parts, but the girl whose sheafis lying near her suggests life, 
and is not a creature of the imagination. Mr. A. Hacuz, 
by his Feeding the Ducks, would prove that the English 
notion of working in a foreign manner is to become as 
blottesque as possible. Mr. Parron has never been more 
successful in representing water than in his Sleepy Pool, 
which is hung aloft. Mr. H. Moore seems of late to 
believe that his mission is to record exceptional phenomena 
in the atmosphere and on the sea. His Thunderstorm 
Passing Off will not correspond with the experience of 
most people, but it would be presumption to question its 
extreme accuracy. Mr. Hrywoop Harpy’s portrait, Si 
Frederick Milbank, is only a small cabinet work, but it is 
more likely to be prized hereafter than many large works of 
the same sort. The public will have its way, but if the 
fashion for small portraits could arise, few visitors to an 
exhibition would complain. 

Mr. F. Goopatu’s Pets of the Harem occupies the most 
honoured spot at one end of the room. A girl, who is 
more suggestive of Western Europe than the East, is seen 
lying on a couch offering an orange to a monkey, and near 
her is ared flamingo. The room and its furniture have 
been painted with a care for which Mr. GoopaLi has not 
been credited. The girl would, however, amaze M. 
G£EROME or M. BENJAMIN CoNnsSTANT, not only by the type 
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but by the treatment. The figure is smooth and what 
would be called genteel. Moreover, it will not shock sensi- 
tive visitors. It is exactly the kind of subject that would 
serve to embellish a fancy box. But the absence of power 
and of sincerity—for we cannot suppose that a genuine 
“net” is depicted, or a room in a harem—unfit it to be the 
chief exemplar of English painting, even in the Grosvenor 
Gallery as it is at present constituted. It may, however, be 
very attractive if exhibited in the provinces. Near it is a 
sombre picture, Homeward, by Mr. FRANK BRANGWYN, 
a field at night with men returning from labour, which is 
promising. Darkness also marks Mr. MuuHRMaAn’s land- 
scapes, and yet his Zhe Four Trees, Hampstead, compels 
admiration. Mr. Haynes Wiuiiams’s /eeverze is excellent 
in the treatment of the walls of the room and the acces- 
sories, but the figure in the chair could be painted out 
without loss to the picture. Mr. SmpNEy Srarr boldly 
takes the crossing in front of Marlborough Road Station as 
the scene for his picture Suburban Summer, and out of light 
dresses and a scarlet parasol forms a work that is up to 
the standard of many French examples of the kind. Mr. 
Tuaveus’s Rosalind is not SHAKESPEARE’S, and looks as if 
originally it was meant for the genius of Ireland. Nor does 
Mr. LEHMANN’s Ophelia realise one’s ideal. Messrs. 
Harpy and Var ey have united to produce Watting an 
Audience, a sketchy but picturesque Eastern scene, with 
horses, camels, &c. Mr. J. E. Gracr’s Surrey Hills does 
not suggest the lightsomeness seen in pictures of the 
county, but there is skill in the picture. Mr. Davin 
Murray is a strong colourist, and /z /owery Mead, a 
cottage with a tree in blossom affords him a suitable subject. 
Mr. LLEWELLYn’s portrait is plucky, the lady being depicted 
in green with a green background. 

Mr. W. R. Symonps’s Mignon is the most dramatic 
picture in the West Gallery. The scene represented is pro- 
bably that where MicNon appeared as a sort of servant of 
Knecut Rupert, but on that occasion it was in a room of 
a house the child appeared, and the background in the 
picture suggests a different sort of building. Mu1cNon is 
seated on a carpet draped in white, with flowers in front of 
her, and is looking inquiringly out of the picture. Every 
reader of “ Wilhelm Meister” forms his own ideal of the 
girl, and no two artists correspond in their attempts to re- 
present Micnon. In this case Mr. Symonps has produced 
a very interesting figure, but it is likely to be said that the 
child has not that appearance of overwrought nervousness 
which the novel leads us to expect. Commendation is due 
to the artist for his attempt. 

(To be continued.) 
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Queen Eleanor’s Tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
J. HUNTER. 


HE marblework was executed by Richard de Crundale, to 
whom was committed the building of the Cross at Charing. 

He was employed upon it in 1291, in which year he received Io/. 
on account for work on this tomb and on the Cross at Charing. 
This is the only payment I have seen any account of. The 
statue was the work of Master William Torell, goldsmith, 
whose name will probably hereafter be ranked high in the 
catalogue of British artists. In 1291 he received 50 marks for 
work on the Queen’s image. Inthe next year he was employed 
on two statues—one of the Queen and the other of a king, for 
which he received in several payments 35/7. and 37 marks. The 
“metal for the Queen’s image” (I translate the words of the 
record) was bought of William Sprot and John de Ware, to 
whom 50/. and afterwards 50 marks were paid for it. Flemish 
coin was bought to supply the gold for the gilding. The 
quantity was 476 florins, which were bought at different times 
at 2s.6d.each. Sixty-eight florins more were bought apparently 
for the same purpose. The work appears to have been finished 
by Michaelmas Term, 1292, when there was paid to Master 
Thomas, the carpenter, 44s. 4d. for timber and for making the 
scaffold for raising the image of the Queen, and also for the 
herse. Thomas de Hokynton or Hoghton, “ ingeniator,” 
received 7os. for making a cover over the Queen’s image and 
barriers about it. Other sums were paid for the same kind of 
work. Thomas de Leghton received 13. for ironwork. Master 
William, the paviour, 7/. “for making the pavement in the church 
of Westminster about the tomb.” Nothing appears to have 
been omitted. The cover which protected the image, and which 
was probably removed only on the day of her anniversary, or 


when any very eminent person visited the Confessor’s shrine, 
was decorated by the hand of the most skilful painter of the 
time, Walter de Durham, who received a small sum for his 
labour upon it. The four mortices which may be discerned on 
the sheet of metal on which the ‘effigies lie, were probably 
intended for the purpose of fixing this cover. The same con- 
trivance may be observed on the tomb of Henry III. 


The Construction of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, Athens. 


T. WYSE. 


A pillar that had fallen furnished an opportunity for a closer 
inspection and examination of the process of construction, 
There are sixteen frusta or drums, including that attached to 
the base of the pillar, composing the shaft, and two forming 
the capital. They lie in such a position as clearly to show in 
the majority the upper and lower surface of each. The general 
mode of construction appears to have been to smooth the 
surface to an equality, but not to the polish observable in the 
frusta of the pillars of the Parthenon, which are treated with 
such precision and refinement as to leave the line of junction 
scarcely visible to the keenest eye. The centre of each is 
roughly worked (in some instances pierced with small holes), 
in the form of acircular sinking. In many of these sinkings 
there are square and longitudinal holes, for what purpose does 
not clearly appear, whether for wooden plugs or the application 
of machines used in raising them to their destined place. No 
remains of wood are to be found in anyof them. Each frustum 
or drum has also in addition two iron plugs, or places for them, 
at a little distance from the circumference, with a small channel 
cut from each, for the purpose, it would seem, of letting in the 
lead. The majority give evidence of its having been used in 
fastening the plugs. In many of them these plugs, in whole or 
part, still remain. The oxidation of the iron Is very slight, and 
in no instance appears to have affected the marble, which, with 
the exception of one of the pieces of the capital, is as white as 
the first day the pillar was put up. What traces are now 
visible have occurred, as is apparent from their direction, since 
the pillar has fallen down. The small channels which I have 
already noticed appear to have given rise to an attempt to 
break into the pillars, for the purpose, it would seem, of arriving 
at the iron plugs or at the lead. This is observable in the 
standing as well as fallen columns, but only in the lowest 
frusta ; the highest appear to have been beyond reach. Some- 


thing of a similar kind (though very doubtful if with a similar 


end) is observable in the substructions of the platform and the 
wall of the Erechtheum, as well as other buildings in Athens 
and at Rome. The surface of the marble is most affected on 
the south and south-west side, by lichen and other effects of 
climate. In some instances there are appearances of corrosion 
from the wind. At the north the marble remains generally 
quite pure. 
Potsherds in Ancient Sepulchres. 


F. KELLER.’ 


In almost all the accounts of the opening of ancient pagan 
sepulchres and sepulchral mounds, the writers make mention 
of the discovery in the interior of such structures of fragments 
of pottery, strewn in greater or less pieces in the earth. 
These fragments, two or three of which are often thrown up in 
the first spadeful at the opening of a barrow, are a welcome 
sight to the antiquary, confirming him in the opinion he has 
formed as to the character of the mound, and encouraging him 
to proceed further in the excavation. The potsherds found in 
pagan tombs consist of fragments of pots and dishes, not 
baked in the oven, but bya fire, and therefore imperfectly 
hardened, in form and size corresponding exactly with the 
clay vessels found on the floor of such tombs, by the side of 
the body. It is worthy of remark that these potsherds are 
found in the tombs where there are no urns, and further that 
they are almost always fragments severally of different vessels, 
and cannot therefore be united. All the archzologists who 
have examined these antiquities agree in thinking them relics 
of the Lyke-wake held at the funeral of the deceased person. 
“ The body of the deceased,” observes Klemm, in his “ Hand- 
book of German Antiquities,” Dresden, 1836, p. 94, “was 
brought to the place of burial in solemn procession, and there 
once more shown to his friends ; songs in his praise were then 
perhaps recited, and a festive banquet commenced, a share of 
which was offered to the corpse. The revelry must have been 
of a very lively character, from the quantity of broken pottery 
which we find in these tombs, and which was then committed 
to the earth.” Another remarkable characteristic of pagan 
places of burial are the pieces of silex, £zese/ steine, which are 
found in all parts of the sepulchral mound or sepulchre, but 
chiefly immediately over the skeleton. In size they vary from 
the bigness of a man’s head to that of his fist. Although the 
earth covering the corpse is much finer than the surrounding 
ground, and the occurrence of these large flints is usually 
rather a matter of surprise to the labourers employed in these 
excavations, yet it has been little noticed by antiquaries, who 
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have never imagined that these stones were so placed design- 
edly, and in accordance with a heathen rite. Without entering 
into the question whether the potsherds and stones observed to 
have been thus found are characteristic of the customs of 
Celtic or Germanic tribes, we may here remark that their dis- 
covery seems to throw light upon a passage in ‘“ Hamlet, 
hitherto unexplained by the English commentators on Shake- 
speare. At the burial of Ophelia, Hamlet, who is lingering at 
the grave, remarks, on seeing the funeral procession, “ Who is 
this they follow, and with such maimed rites? This doth 
betoken the corse they follow, did with desperate hand for-do its 
own life. ’Twas of some estate.” Immediately upon this, 
Laertes, the brother of Ophelia, asks the priest with what rites 
the corpse is to be interred, and receives the answer :— 

Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 

As we have warrant : her death was doubtful ; 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d, 

Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. 
Concerning the usage at the burial of suicides, of which the 
priest here speaks, the English commentators on Shakespeare 
give no kind of information. All that they remark in explana- 
tion (see Johnson and Steevens’s large edition of Shakespeare, 
xxii. p. 314) is, that the word craz¢s means a garland, and 
shard a fragment of pottery. There can, however, be no 
doubt that in writing these lines Shakespeare had in his mind 
an ancient custom still retained in his time, in perhaps a part 
of England, and which was sufficiently familiar to his audience 
to be alluded to in this passage. In accordance with such an 
usage those who had, like the pagans, laid violent hands on 
themselves, were buried, not with Christian rites, but with such 
ceremonies as were peculiar to the heathens, and still observed 
among the Celtic and Saxon inhabitants of England. With 
such a custom prevalent among one or the other of these races, 
the mode of burial most remarkably coincides which we trace 
in those barrows and pagan tombs of Switzerland and the hills 
of southern Germany, about the origin of which there has been 
so much dispute. If the English archeologists succeed in 
determining to which of the two ancient races of their island the 
custom recorded in this passage of Shakespeare may be 
ascribed, we too shall then be enabled to approximate more 
nearly to a decision as to the origin of these pagan sepulchral 
remains, 


Bishop Hallum’s Memorial in Conustance Cathedral. 


R, L. PEARSALL. 

At the foot of the steps leading up to the high altar in the 
cathedral of Constance there is a monument particularly in- 
teresting to the English, on account of its connection with the 
history of their country. It consists of engraved brass plates 
let into an oblong-square stone slab, about 9 feet by 5 feet in 
dimension, and represents the effigy of a bishop in the costume 
of the fifteenth century, standing in an arched niche, which 
terminates upwards in a crocketed canopy, having on each side 
of it an escutcheon. That on the dexter side contains the 
royal arms of the Plantagenets—quarterly, France and England, 
surrounded with the garter of the Order of St. George and its 
device, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” The other, on the 
sinister side, probably contained (for the metal within the 
border of it has been removed) the private arms of the bishop 
impaled with those of his see, and is surrounded by a scroll, 
in which appears in Gothic characters the words, “ Miseri- 
cordias Domini in eternum cantabo.” At the side of the niche 
are two pillars ornamented with Gothic panels, in each an 
angel, and the whole is surrounded by a square border (sepa- 
rated from the other part of the monument by an intervening 
space of stone), which exhibits at each corner an ornament, in 
the centre of which is a figure much defaced, but which seems 
to have been the representation of a dove, with a halo round 
its head, bearing a scroll, and intended, I suppose, to signify 
the gospel proceeding from the Holy Ghost. Such a figure 
can be clearly made out on the ornament at the bottom left- 
hand corner of the border, and it seems as if the other figures 
were merely varieties of that which I have particularised, and 
are the usual emblems of the four Evangelists. I have sought, 
but without success, in such records of the fifteenth century as 
have come within my reach, for some information as to what 
part Bishop Hallum took in the proceedings of the Council. 
All that I have been able to find is a notice of his death, con- 
tained in an old printed book, now somewhat rare, dated 1483, 
and written in German by Ullrich von Reichenthal, under the 
title of “Consilium von Cotznitz.” According to the report of 
the sacristan at the cathedral of Constance, grounded on 
generally believed tradition, the brass part of Bishop Hallum’s 
monument was manufactured in England, and sent from thence 
to cover his remains. If this indeed be true, it is an interest- 
mg fact, for it affords a presumption that in the early part of 
the fifteenth century our brass engravers were reputed to be 
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superior to those of the Rhenish cities, where the thing might 
have been executed without incurring the charge of transport 
and the risk of damage which must have attended any ship- 
ment from England. Certainly the art of inscribing on brass 
does not appear to have been cultivated for this purpose so 
much in Western Germany as with us. There are effigies cast 
in brass and plated with it to be found, and I am informed that 
most of these are believed to have been executed at Nurem- 
berg, where brassfounding is said to have been cultivated with 
success, and at an early period. But in the many churches 
which I have visited on and about the shores of the Rhine, 
I scarcely remember such a thing as an engraved plate 
monument of the early part of the fifteenth century. Perhaps 
the form of the escutcheons over the head of the bishop’s 
effigy may be adduced as very slight evidence of English 
workmanship, for that form was prevalent in England in the 
year 1416, at which period the Germans had begun to adopt 
another, somewhat different, in depicting heraldic achieve- 
ments. The garter and the garter-like scroll which surround 
the escutcheons are peculiar to England. These little traits, 
although they do not amount to conclusive proof, give never- 
theless an air of probability to the tradition. Indeed, no 
reason for disbelieving it.can be founded on the general appear- 
ance of the monument. I think, nevertheless, that the inscrip- 
tion on its border was executed in Germany, for the letters of 
which it consists are very different to those round the 
escutcheons on the collar and over the head of the effigy, and 
they resemble at the same time those which one often sees in 
Germany on gravestones of a contemporary date. I do not 
understand why the royal arms should appear on the monu- 
ment in question, unless it were to show that the bishop when 
he died (A D. 1416) was the King’s representative. 


Assyrian Sculpture. 


R. WESTMACOTT. 


The most remarkable results of the researches of travellers 
in Assyria are the extensive sculptured monuments that have 
been found in the ruins of the ancient Nineveh and neighbouring 
places. They seem to have been intended to serve the double 
purpose of decorating rooms, and as records of remarkable 
incidents in the history of the nation, or of the prowess or 
habits of the sovereign. The most striking objects, from their 
size and character, are some colossal figures in which the 
human is combined with the animal or brute type. These are 
evidently mythological personations, in which the union of 
intelligence with force is characterised. The grand effect of 
these gigantic figures is very remarkable, and, standing as they 
appear to have done, at the entrance to sacred or royal 
buildings, they must have produced an awful impression on the 
people. The treatment or art quality varies in these, showing 
that some of them were of earlier date than others. Although 
of very peculiar style, they generally exhibit an intimate know- 
ledge of animal character in the action and expression. 
Whether the imitation be of the lion or the bull, the animals 
which occur in these larger works, the individuality of each is 
successfully marked. There is one peculiarity which deserves 
especial remark in the execution of these portal or gate 
sculptures. Each animal is represented with his forelegs 
firmly planted under him. In the front view these are clearly 
defined, but in the profile, from their parallel position, one is, 
of course, entirely concealed by the other. To obviate the 
appearance of the animal having but three legs (for of the hind 
legs one is advanced before the other) a supplementary foreleg 
is added, which can only be seen when the spectator looks at 
the sculpture sideways or in profile—all the four legs are then 
clearly defined. These colossal figures have backgrounds, but 
the relief from the wall is very high, and they almost have the 
effect of entire statues. The relievi that decorated the walls of 
the apartments represent battles, sieges, crossing rivers, lion 
hunting, and endless details of the ordinary occupations of the 
people. The most minute circumstances are noticed. The 
vegetation of the country in trees and shrubs is shown, as well 
as the animals in common use; persons are represented 
crossing rivers, swimming on skins filled with air ; in other slabs 
are buildings being erected, showing all the implements of the 
artificers, These objects, with the ornaments on the dresses of 
people, as well as on the accoutrements of the horses, are all 
copied with the most marvellous ease and accuracy. The 
execution of some of these works is also evidence of most 
skilful practice in the workmen, affording proof again of long 
experience in this class of art. The peculiar mode of treating 
the human figure shows that here, as well as elsewhere, there 
was a prescribed form established. However crowded the 
composition—whether in the battle-field, or scaling the enemy’s 
walls, or in the hunting field—the same outline, as of one 
family or even of one individual, is met with in all the faces. 
They also have an expression given them which, it will be seen, 
is preserved in all early representations of historical and 
mythological subjects, namely, that of a complacent smile, 
which lights up the countenance, however seriously or even 
favagely the person is occupied, 
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SUGGESTED DESIGN FOR LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BUILDINGS, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 
S promised in our issue of January 25 last, we now 
publish a perspective view—transverse section, longi- 
tudinal section and plans—of Mr. Ernest RUNTz’s design 
for suggested London County Council buildings on the 
vacant land, Victoria Embankment. The perspective 
drawing, the joint work of the architect and Mr. Frep. R. 
Farrow, shows the principal facade, the portion fronting 
the new thoroughfare adjoining Sion College, and the 
arrangement of the courtyard. A bronze fountain, “ An 
Allegory of the Thames,” occupies the central position in 
the latter, being flanked by bronze groups, the most pro- 
minent of which is Mr. C. B. Lawes’s grand composition, 
* A Wild Ride,” exhibited last year at Burlington House, 
and illustrated in Zhe Architect. It is included in the draw- 
ing by his kind permission. 

The transverse section through the quadrangle includes 
the northern facade and entrance to the council chamber, 
the architect’s and clerks’ corridors, a small portion of the 
dining-hall, and the side elevations of the central pavilions 
in Temple Avenue and the new street. The group of 
statuary surmounting the pediment over members’ en- 
trance is indicative of Administration, Plenty, and Charity. 
Bronze statues bearing electric lights are placed at regular 
intervals around the quadrangle. 

The longitudinal section, with which we reprint the 
ground and first floor plans, exhibits the interior of the 
public entrance and hall, council chamber, grand staircase, 
hall, vestibule, chairman’s room, reporters’ and chemist’s 
rooms, cashier’s corridor, spacious kitchens, W&c. ; it also 
includes the western facade of the quadrangle and the side 
elevation of the central tower. 

For a full description of the building we refer our 
readers to 7%e Architect of January 25 last. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual soirée of the Association was held on Tuesday 
evening at the Westminster Town-hall, when there was 
a good attendance. A dramatic entertainment was well carried 
out, the actors, all members of the Association, performing 
with great success and spirit their allotted parts. No ladies 
being present, those of the audience who patronised the weed, 
for the introduction of which we are according to tradition 
indebted to Sir Walter Raleigh, were able at pleasure to indulge 
themselves. 

Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., the president, at the outset 
referred to some slight alterations in the arrangements which 
had been made for the greater convenience of the aud’ence. 

The title of the comedietta was ‘Competition, or Much 
Ado about Nothing,” specially prepared for the occasion by 
Mr. F. T. W. Miller, and was a humorous representation of 
the ways of brass-plate architects and speculative builders, who 

‘in public estimation are too often mistaken for men representa- 
tive of professional grit. The various parts of the drama were 
carried out by the members under their assumed characters as 
follows :— 

The Bishop of Bustleham—F. T. W. Miller; Mr. Pownceby 
Sharke, F.R.1I.B.A.—G. Richards Julian ; Mr. Horatio Snodkins 
(his assistant) —C. G. Killmister; Mr. Joseph Bugsby (a builder) 
—H. O. Cresswell; Mr. Snooks (a retired pork butcher)— 
J. H. Jacques; Mr. Hildebrand Aluminium Snooks (his son)— 
A. C. Bulmer Booth; Mrs. Snooks—C. H. Brodie; Miss 
Sophonisba Sharke—Frank Galsworthy. Scene I. was a parlour 
in Mr. Snooks’s residence; Scene II., Mr. Pownceby Sharke’s 
office ; and Scene III., the same. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snooks were naturally interested in the 
prospects of a promising son, whom they desired should 
bequeath to his descendants something more worthy of 
admiration than records of matters connected with the curing 
and selling of bacon, and, after consultation with so high an 
authority as Mr. Bugsby, the builder, they decided that he 
should be articled to an architect as the stepping-stone to his 
future of professional eminence. In the next scene, Mr, 


Bugsby, the builder, and Mr, Pownceby Sharke, architect, 
arrange matters to their own mutual satisfaction, and Mr. 
Snooks, jun., is duly installed as pupil to Mr. Sharke. In the 
third scene, the Bishop of Bustleham, with a colonial diocese, 
is easily enticed into giving commissions for a cathedral and 
various other diocesan buildings, and the preparation of plans 
for such elaborate works is committed to the pupil. Before 
these are completed the Bishop changes his mind, he 
countermands the’ plans, and states that he will have a 
competition. The architect, however, is at no loss for a next 
move, and tells his client that the plans have been prepared 
and must be paid for, and when the Bishop asks to inspect 
them he is shown a set of prize drawings executed by the 
pupil. The pupil, however, has not been so devoted to the 
drawing-board that he had not found time to make himself 
agreeable to his master’s daughter and the finale is achieved 
by all the various parties concerned agreeing to depart and 
settle for life 8in Ipecacuanha Land. The play was written 
with more attention to consistency of plot than usual, and the 
success of the piece was due to this quite as much as the 
excellence of the representation of the different characters, 
the Bishop of Bustleham and Miss Sophonisba Sharke being 
particularly applauded. The instrumental music and singing 
was equally well carried out, Mr. Ernest Lambert acting as 
accompanist. 


PROPOSED TECHNICAL INSTITUTES IN 


LONDON. 


N the new report of the Charity Commission are the following 
proposals for founding technical institutes in the metropolis :— 
The existence of a fund which must by law be applied to the 
benefit of the poorer classes, and which may properly be 
applied to educational purposes, presents an opportunity not 
only for promoting, in a general way, the spread of sound 
knowledge amongst the people at large, but for advancing, in 
particular, the technical and industrial skill and knowledge of 
the great body of artisans and labourers. If now that oppor- 
tunity can be seized for establishing, throughout the metropolis, 
institutes which will supplement the practical training of the 
workshop by such instruction as will make the ordinary work- 
man more skilful and more intelligently interested in his work, 
and thereby more fitted to compete with foreign skill and taste, 
and will also prepare for a still higher training those who are 
qualified by nature to profit by its advantages, it is obviously 
desirable that such institutes should, if possible, be brought 
into {intimate connection with those which provide a higher 
range of technical instruction. From such a connection a 
double advantage may be expected to result. On the one 
hand a directive influence will be gained for these institutes 
which will tend forcibly to guide and co-ordinate their work 
and to stimulate their enterprise ; and, on the other hand, the 
connection will not be without its value in giving a thoroughly 
practical character to the higher teaching, which might other- 
wise tend to assume too purely theoretical a cast. We think 
that we are not over-sanguine in anticipating that such a union 
may be established ; and for this reason, amongst others, it is 
with great satisfaction that we learn the favourable answer given 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to the request addressed to him 
by the North London and the South London committees. 

If such a hope should be realised, the entire organised 
system would combine, first, a number of institutes adapted to 
the ordinary workman ; secondly, a higher grade of instruction 
suited to the more skilful and more advanced pupils; and 
thirdly, a provision for instruction in the highest levels of 
applied science, and for opportunities of pursuing researches 
and experiments by which the industrial arts may be advanced 
and perfected. 

We do not, however, rely for the regulation and co- 
ordination of these seats of industrial Jearning of the lower 
rank, alone, or even as a matter of necessity, upon the establish- 
ment of a basis of union with the City and Guilds Institute. 
The statute under which we are acting has provided for the 
formation of a body which will, we believe, be fully competent 
to give such stimulus and direction as will be needed, even if 
we should fail to obtain that co-operation of the City and 
Guilds Institute which we think so much to be desired, and 
which (not without reason) we hope to obtain. : 

The body of trustees provided for by the 48th section, 
which will be charged with the administration of the bulk of 
the charities subject to the Act will be, as a necessary con- 
sequence, also charged with the duty of seeing that such main- 
tenance as may be provided by scheme for these institutions is 
so applied as to secure their efficiency. Of this body five 
members are to be appointed by the Crown, four by the 
Corporation of the City of London, and the remaining twelve 
by such bodies or persons as we may by scheme provide. 

We may confidently assume that the nominees of the 
Crown and the Corporation will be persons well qualified to 
discharge the important duties entrusted to them, among 
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which that now in question will be far from the least important. 
It will be our endeavour to place the nomination of the 
remainder in the hands of those who will see to the appoint- 
ment of equally competent representatives ; and under such 
conditions we may rely with confidence on their great trust 
being discharged not only with fidelity, but with vigour and 
ability, and with corresponding success. 

If now the map of London be looked at it will be found 
that, if the projects under contemplation with regard to these 
institutes are realised, there will be, on what may be called the 
Southern line from east to west, four Polytechnic Institutes : 
one at New Cross, one in the Borough Road (with the Victoria 
Hall in Waterloo Bridge Road as a semi-independent branch), 
one at Battersea (at or near to the Albert Palace), and one in 
Chelsea. 

Along the central line from west to east there will be the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, the Clerkenwell Institute, the Fins- 
bury College (under the management of and supported by the 
City and Guilds Institute), and the People’s Palace; and all 
these institutes, though not easily available for the southern 
side of London, are, by great high roads, very accessible from 
the larger part of the northern district. 

If, in addition to those already *mentioned, three institutes 
were established in the neighbourhoods respectively of Kentish 
Town, the southern portion of Islington, and the central part of 
Hackney, it would not in our view be found necessary to give 
in these last so large a development to the very expensive side 
of technical training, which must, to a great extent, be supplied 
by the institutes along the central line; and they can be both 
founded and maintained at a more moderate cost. 

We are not insensible to the fact that provision of a 
similar kind is needed in the West for the region lying between 
Notting Hill to the south-west and Hampstead to the north- 
east, and perhaps also for the extreme western parts of 
Shepherd’s Bush and Hammersmith; in the North, for the 
neighbourhood of Upper Holloway and Hornsey ; in the East, 
for East and West Ham to the north of the river, and for 
Woolwich to the south; and in the South, for South Brixton 
and Camberwell; and the claims of some of these localities 
have been pressed upon us. We have been compelled, how- 
ever, to govern ourselves by the considerations that the fund at 
our disposal, taken by itself, is altogether inadequate to meet 
even well-established claims ; that, regard being had, not only 
to the origin of the fund, but to considerations of practical con- 
venience and utility, the movement must proceed from the 
centre outwards; that to embrace within our operations too 
many institutions would be to endanger their success by 
starting them on insufficient resources ; and that the interest 
taken in the matter by any locality, as indicated by its active 
co-operation and substantial help, is the best guarantee for a 
vigorous and efficient conduct of the undertaking in the future. 

We are, therefore, compelled to regard some even of those 
which we have indicated as the more pressing claims as 
matters with respect to which we must exercise a careful judg- 
ment before giving them a place in our schemes. With respect 
to others, we cannot even regard them as within the scope of 
practical consideration, and we can. only commend to the 
wisdom and liberality of the future the undoubted needs which 
we shall be compelled to leave unsupplied. 


LUDLOW CHURCH TOWER. 


A JOINT report by Mr. Pearson, R.A., and Mr. Blomfield, 
on the restoration of the tower of the parish church, 
Ludlow, has been submitted to the committee. 
follows :— 
We have conferred on the state of the tower of Ludlow 
Church, and we find that we are practically in accordance in 
our own views as to the causes which have produced the 
various signs of weakness and gradually increasing failure which 
are seen. We are of opinion that, although the tower cannot 
be said to be as yet in a dangerous state, it would be extremely 
unwise to resume ringing the bells in its present condition, and 
we think that the work of repair and strengthening which are 
necessary to render it thoroughly sound and safe should not be 
any longer deferred. The difficulties and expense attendant 
upon these works are likely to increase with every year’s delay, 
and this is especially the case with the external facing of the 
walls, which will form an important feature in the undertaking. 
The present face is now wearing away rapidly under the in- 
fluence of the weather, and large flakes can be detached at the 
slightest touch. We agree that no work of repairs or strength- 
ening can be proceeded with until the whole tower has been 
scaffolded in the manner described in the specifications. From 
the different Stages of these scaffolds a more thorough and 
minute examination of ali cracks, settlements, and weak places 
can be made than has hitherto been possible. Such an ex- 
pom 1s not only desirable but necessary before any work 
Of repair or strengthening is actually begun, and we believe that 
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with the clearer and more certain knowledge which such an 
examination cannot fail to give us as to the real condition of 
the walls, and, if necessary, after a joint personal inspection of 
the whole, we shall have no difficulty in agreeing on the subject 
of the introduction of iron ties where necessary. ; 


SKETCH CLUBS IN AMERICA.* 


FEW years ago there was but little notice taken of the 
architectural draughtsman, but now he is being every- 
where recognised as an important individual, both in the office 
and on the work. Sketch clubs are being formed with astonish- 
ing rapidity in all of our principal cities and art centres, and on 
every hand is seen the desire of the American draughtsman to 
educate himself, in the absence of Government schools. 

Not only in architecture alone is this discernible, but also 
in the arts allied to architecture—terra-cotta, stained-glass, 
decoration, tiles, work in wrought-iron, brass, and bronze, 
cabinet furniture, wood and stone carving, &c. ; everywhere is 
the draughtsman and designer becoming more important as 
the years go by, showing that infusion of taste has in all cases 
increased, and draughtsmen who, ten years ago, were wont to 
make a hobby of one special design for a city residence, 
another type for a country house, and so on, duplicating this 
month what he did last month, now finds himself on the shelf, 
and a public, having had a taste of originality, no matter how 
bad it was, will see that the architect and designer who still 
maintains and adheres to the old traditional types stays upon 
the shelf or mends his ways. The originality of which the 
public has had an oversupply is a good fault ; it has stirred up 
one and all to keep pace with the advancing times; but it 
sadly lacks reason and study on the part of the designers in 
general, and to trace it to its beginning, the designer acquired 
his education as he went along in his daily routine of office life 
as best he could, for the want of better instruction, his main 
text-book, and that from which he gleaned all his knowledge 
of the style in vogue being the architectural journals which he 
received monthly or weekly, and from a little perspective, or 
oftentimes distorted sketch, he cribs his ideas, instead of 
reasoning for himself, studying his authorities and standard 
works, striving to do more serious work, depending more on 
the common judgment he possesses, and honestly design his 
own work, and not depend on others for ideas and the tricky, 
showy drawing that he may be able to make. 

Sketch clubs endeavour in a small way to supply part of this 
long felt want. Judges and advisers are selected who are not 
influenced by trick or catch, and the stamp of good, honest, 
skilful work is accorded its just claim, and its value is preserved, 
paying compound interest as well, and the lapse of time will 
continue to add to their value. 

In this busy United States the draughtsman is a hard-working 
individual, and, after his day’s work is over, cannot do another 
half day’s work in endeavouring to add to his store of know- 
ledge by the artificial light of a gas-jet, and next day again do 
justice to his employer, who expects him to be in condition to 
do his work. } 

There is nothing arduous in sketch-club work ; I mean work 
laid out in the syllabus of the club; it is more recreation and 
pleasure than work—a competition once a month, reading of 
papers and discussing them afterwards, sketching from the cast 
or off-hand designing, a lesson in water-colour on Saturday 
afternoon, or if his employer requires his services then, and the 
draughtsman can conscientiously do so, this can be done on 
Sunday morning during the winter months; and in the summer, 
with the club members, sketching trips to the suburbs and 
surrounding country may be indulged in, where more can be 
learned of nature’s greatness and of the invisible power which 
regulates this earth than many a sermon has ever taught, and 
the Sunday is not devoid of its teaching. The regular club - 
meetings may be held weekly, or every two weeks, and who is 
so behind this age that he cannot give up one, two, or three 
evenings a month for his own benefit and education, which he 
cannot attain in any other way? and the pathway has been un- 
locked through the hard work of others who are always ready 
to welcome and help him. 

Sketch clubs should not consist, as the mere name implies, 
to sketching only and the artistic side of the question. The 
practical side should have its just share, tor you will find but 
few men who are artists as well as constructionists ; in fact, by 
far the larger class cf draughtsmen attain to the practical side. 
Almost every one has an affinity for the one and a dislike for the 
other, and this is where sketch clubs, if managed well and used 
conscientiously by the members, are a splendid medium through 
which one who has a dislike for the one particular branch, yet 
knows it to be invaluable to him, has a chance offered whereby 
he can by special effort cultivate his weak points, for strong 


* From a paper read by Mr. W. B. Mundie before the Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club, and published in the /land Architect, 
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points are usually well able to care for themselves. For the 
practical members, the papers and discussions they will find 
are the majority of them on practical subjects, and it is better 
for club committees in outlining the year’s work to make them 
so; then visits can be taken to buildings in course of construc- 
tion, or already completed, where the special features can be 
noted, seen, and discussed; then blackboard lectures can be 
given, such as would be given by a school professor, by some of 
the members who are experts on construction, and the working 
of formulas and the setting forth of theories. 

Always welcome draughtsmen to your meetings. Invite them 
to come in and take a hand in your work, enter into the com- 
petitions and take part in the discussions, and no draughtsman 
can dispute the fact that he would be benefited practically, 
artistically, and intellectually by so doing; and they would 
thus be enabled to impart the knowledge acquired to others 
under them, increasing many times the benefits derived from 
being a working member of a sketch club; and this for the 
profession itself should command respect and assistance from 
every practising architect, who should urge upon their draughts- 
men the necessity of accepting the chances offered. It is no 
great task to form a sketch club. For a place of meeting some 
good-natured architect’s office will serve until the club is on a 
better footing, and it will also be convenient to some. A club 
can easily be formed of from six to a dozen members for a start. 
With this, and meetings twice a month or more, and the small 
outlay in expense, there is nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. It is but a trifle compared with the benefits derived. So 
start a club in every city where a sufficient number of draughts- 
men can be found for one or two clubs, if there is sufficient to 
support it ; the more the merrier, and local competition would 
add spice to the efforts. 

The draughtsman to-day, whose talent is given to designing 
carried on in connection with office business, is a good candi- 
date for a sketch club. Here he can get such incidental art 
training through the competitions and friendly rivalries of value 
to him in addition to that acquired in the office. 

It is not every one that can become an architect. The 
student of architecture must possess natural gifts, for they can 
never be acquired. The technical skill may be acquired by 
proper application, but this skill would be much more useful if 
it was enriched by the gifts of imagination which impart feeling, 
spirit and dash to the work.. The bestowal of natural gifts is 
not with any school or sketch club, but the development of 
such gifts as the student may possess and the teaching of the 
technical work of the profession is with the schools and sketch 
clubs, which aim to instruct those who are to become the de- 
signers of the buildings of the future. 

At present, when architecture is taking so great a hold on 
the desires of the people and the moneyed classes as it is in 
the cities and towns of the whole country, a great demand 
arises for the highest skill in draughtsmanship and design. It 
would be well, therefore, for the draughtsman of to-day to lay 
hold of the opportunities extended to him for the advancement 
in taste to be expected of a general education of the public, and 
the consequent elevation in character of the demand for archi- 
tectural art. Drawing is the invaluable essential to the 
draughtsman, and when trained and cultivated makes him a 
more intelligent and serviceable man to have in an office ; if 
he attains to real skill in the use of his pencil and develops 
taste and talent, with training he becomes a valuable man at 
once to sketch and study, but it is a mistake for the draughts- 
man to do this alone if it can at all be avoided. The best 
teacher you can have is one who is a little more informed than 
yourself, and I think it is true in every class of learning that the 
opportunities and the desirability of associating with other 
students is on the increase, and student friendship is of the 
lasting sort ; and when the future generation of architects have 
learned to live like brothers, and not as characters that bear 
watching when in each others’ society, there will be less need 
of a code of ethics to keep some members from cutting each 
others’ throats. An architect must live, but his highest reward 
is the admiration of those who are qualified to judge. 

The wonderful progress of photography has done much for 
architecture in the past ten or fifteen years, and I hope it will 
do more; but whether you should purchase photographs or 
make them yourself, they are worthless as substituted for the 
results of sketching and making measured scale drawings. 
Simply looking at a building is not of much permanent value 
or use to you; you ought to sketch it on the spot; for, when 
you draw anything your attention is rivetted to it, and to some 
extent you comprehend it or strive to know why, and you will 
be likely to remember, while the sketch will always remind you 
of what you saw and fix it in your mind. What could be more 
enjoyable than, in company with others, to take a holiday trip 
and go sketching, taking off the roughness and the hard knocks 
encountered in the daily routine of office work and office life ? 
To any one who has some ability with his pencil let him try it, 
and he will regret that he did not attempt it before. No more 
enjoyable holidays could be spent than a sketching trip in a 
good section of country abounding with good subjects. 


In our time an architect has got to be not only an educated, 
but also a cultivated man. He must know all about buildings, 
men and their manners, drawing and art, and not only building 
but all kinds of building, their purpose, and the means employed 
for providing for that purpose. 

In the model architect we see the thorough gentleman of 
society, the lover of art, the student, the practical, shrewd 
business character, and almost perfect man. Thus it will be 
seen the architect should be socially an interesting man; he 
should be rather a “hale fellow, well met,” making friends with 
all and enemies with none, for the architect does not advertise; 
his work and his setting forth before the public, whether at his 
club, if he is lucky in having enough money to pay his initiation 
fee, or whether by his position in society or other associations 
of which he may be a member, all tend to make him known, 
and pave the way to further undertakings. Now, my experi- 
ence with draughtsmen has been that they, as a rule, are not of 
the above disposition, and need to have some influence 
brought to bear to bring them out and instil confidence into 
them fin order that they may possess that taking, off-hand, 
know-everything manner, even if they don’t know it at all. 
There are many learned architects whose superior knowledge 
is like so much brick or lumber in their brain, some one 
else must use the trowel and hammer in order to get it out of 
them; they are so distant and diffident that it is only after 
years of acquaintance that you really find out what they do 
know, and what a grand success such men would be if they 
only possessed that tact and ability to show it to the public 
through the many channels offered, even if they should make a 
mistake once in awhile; the best men make mistakes. There 
is no need of rushing forward with it, but in a quiet, unassum- 
ing way assert yourself and then have the knowledge to back it 
up. Here is a stepping-stone offered in the sketch club ; come 
in, get acquainted with your rivals, slander each others’ work 
right and left, get up out of your chair and say something ; if 
you only second a motion it breaks the ice, and in after years, 
when you look higher in this great era of organisation and 
single out an Association, State or National, that you would 
like to become a member of, your little friendly tilts with your 
former rivals, your knowledge of Parliamentary ruling and 
committee log-rolling will be of service to you, and the meet- 
ings of your old friend, the sketch club, will come back to 
your memory as hallowed reminiscences of your student days. 
This social influence is a powerful and good instructor in a club 
society, is mutual ; all are teachers and pupils, and in all the 
alliances and rivalries ‘of business, in the .conflicts and friend- 
ships of life, by our public and private examples, interchanges 
of experiences, hostile criticisms and friendly encouragements, 
we learn a great deal, and more than that, we instruct others ; 
therefore, make it a point to be at every meeting. 

All practising architects and others interested in the allied 
arts must be deeply and directly interested in the development 
of the profession of architecture; it is a duty for them to take 
an interest in the younger student, and they must, therefore, 
take an interest in the means used to impart knowledge to those 
who are to follow and step in where they leave off. It should 
be a pleasure, as it certainly is to the interest of every architect, 
to encourage the highest standard of educating those who are 
studying under them, for in this country the architectural student 
and draughtsman learns by far the greater part of his profes- 
sion along with his daily office work. It will be a source of 
comfort to architects when their offices can command skilful 
draughtsmen from the schools and sketch clubs of this country, 
and such instruction will make our nation richer by making our 
architects more tasteful and skilful, and American architecture, 
by further study on the part of those now practising, and 
especially those who are to practise, will very soon take a 
dignified stand, possessing more rhythm, fitness, and propor- 
tion ; adding to this our ever bubbling-over of originality and 
picturesqueness, we shall find the architecture of this country 
beating the record and establishing a name for the architects 
of the present century. : ; F 

Nothing can be more beneficial than an interchange oO 
ideas among architects and designers, and the proper way to 
bring about that interchange is to organise a sketch club, 
since we live inthe age of organisations. Look at the formation 
of a club as that of a business, and, since the business end of 
our existence is to learn and work, then let it be for that 
purpose. First of all fortify yourself to stand discouragement 
at the start, and begin modestly. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in a modest start, and all things have grown up 
from small beginnings. Never be discouraged at finding in 
the judges’ decision in the competition that you do not arrive 
at the top, or even get a mention. Every such attempt, in- 
visible as it will be, sharpens the wits, confirms the courage, 
establishes a confidence and self-reliance, engendering a grow- 
ing force to press forward and win new victories. Let it be one 
of the well-understood though unwritten articles, that no drones 
are wanted in your club. A few members full of enthusiasm 
and willing to work hard for their knowledge are worth two 
dozen of those who are over-clever and talented, who work only 
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when the spirit moves them, and then quitelikely have to be goaded 
to it. A club needs members who possess lots of enthusiasm, 
for the time will come, as it does in all clubs of this kind, when 
the enthusiasm gets down pretty low and the first struggle, if 
safely tided over, will not likely occur again. Have a definite 
aim in forming and joining a club; once in, do not rest content 
to remain a passive member, but take hold of the work, for it is 
mutual and there is lots of it todo, too. Do not imaginea 
sketch club runs itself—it won’t ; it needs to be pushed, and 
hard pushed, too. Strive to be progressive, for the time will 
come when the progressive draughtsman of to-day will be the 
progressive architect of the future when he thinks he possesses 
the necessary ability to start for himself; and by his club 
companions he has a chance to compare his standing with 
others, thus inspiring confidence and energy in his enterprise. 
Above everything, let your club be organised on the common 
basis for the benefit of the draughtsman, and not for defence ; 
be opposed to anything governing the understood laws of the 
profession; in other words, approach no question having a 
tendency or reference to trades unionism, though I think it will 
never come up, as the draughtsman who has ambition enough 
to join a club has more nineteenth century common sense than 
think of such a thing as trades unionism. 

Let the club have a higher aim and object. Let this be to 
produce and harbour an artistic fellowship between all who feel 
an interest in architecture, and in a social way, for architecture 
itself is a social expression, and cannot flourish any more than 
any other fine art if it is not loved and keenly appreciated. 
In a club all should be on a level plane; the head of one man 
may reach a little higher than his companions, but they all 
stand on the same level footing, all banded together for the 
common good, each one prepared every time to give up small 
personal advantages for the good of all concerned. Clubs 
should be conducted with fairness to all, and parliamentary 
rulings should not be decided too literally among a gathering 
of gentlemen all interested in the same ending, and with the 
same principles at issue. The club should be made interesting 
to members ; it should be such a pleasure to attend the meet- 
ings that no one would miss being in attendance. If the club 
treasury gets too large, a piano might be rented or bought, and 
usually some member is musical enough to do the honours ; 
club songs might be sung, &c., and some evenings might be 
given up wholly or in part to the carrying out of a light and 
entertaining programme, combined possibly with a stereopticon 
exhibit of architectural views. Also,in our endeavour to enrich 
the minds of all who are ambitious and desirous of advance- 
ment in architecture, one of our foremost and best aids lies in 
the pursuit of books. Through their medium we have all the 
thoughts of others, of those living with us and those gone 
before. Therefore every club should possess a small library 
of some sort; even if only the current architectural journals 
were kept on file it would be of some interest, and also at times 
a help to the members. 


Ao goues. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAZLITT. 


DILAPIDATIONS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


HE last * Bygone” was a record of fixtures in the seven- 
teenth century: the present relates to a much earlier 
time, and to people of greater consequence than the Earl and 
Knight Marshal who were the parties in the Covent Garden 
deed. We now give a translation of a report on the Palace of 
Clarendon, dated 1272. That building stood in a royal manor 
in Wiltshire, and was used as a sort of hunting-box. One of 
the Norman kings was not, however, always certain of having 
an annual chase of the deer. He had not only to rule England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, but a part of France, and he might have 
to conduct wars in Flanders or in the Holy Land. It is there- 
fore not surprising that a building that was used only occasion- 
ally should fall out of repair. During the reign of Henry III. 
Clarendon was not likely to receive many visits. The king 
was one of those unhappy men who have to bear burdens for 
which they want strength, but fortunately his weakness was a 
gain for England. The country was more prosperous under 
Henry than under any of his warrior predecessors, and England 
owes much to his memory for his work at Westminster. 

Henry died towards the close of the year 1272. His son 
Edward was fighting in the East, and it was at Joppa he re- 
ceived the blow of the poisoned dagger, which gave rise to the 
legend of the devotion of his wife Eleanor, who is said to have 
sucked the poison from the wound — hora vesperaruim—or 
about three in the afternoon. Edward had to settle a truce 
with the Sultan before he could leave the East. It was on his 


way homewards, and in Italy, that he heard of Henry’s death. 
When he reached Paris he was summoned to Guienne, and 
afterwards to Flanders. It was not until nearly two years had 
elapsed from Henry’s death that Edward was crowned at 
Westminster. 

It was to be expected that everything that was feasible 
should be done during Edward’s absence to provide suitable 
accommodation for him, It was also remembered that a king 
who was remarkable for his skill in horsemanship and his 
success in knightly sports was likely to wage war against the 
dappled burghers of the Wiltshire confines. It was with a 
view to the making of Clarendon habitable that the report, of 
which the following is a translation, was prepared :— 


Survey of Clarendon Palace in the County of Wilts, in the first 
year of Edward I., 1272. 

A survey of the condition of the manor of Clarendon and of 
the forest of Clarendon by Walter de Stircheslegh, sheriff of 
Wilts, and by Sir Hugh le Engleis, Sir John de Grimstede, Sir 
John de Monemuth, and Sir William de Derneford, knights, 
who say in the survey they have made, that— 

The hall of our lord the King requires to be covered with 
shingles, and to be repaired in the buttresses on the outside of 
the walls of the said hall on the north side. 

The pantry and buttery are in good condition, except that 
two windows are deficient in the buttery. 

In the larder three windows are wanting. 

The kitchen of our lord the King requires roofing. The 
kitchen of the family is in good condition. ~ 

The scullery requires mending in one of the gutters. 

The cloister between the hall and the aforesaid kitchens 
wants a roof, and the gutters to be mended. 

The chamber and chapel of our lord the King are in good 
condition. 

The passage between the hall and chamber of our lord the 
King wants roofing, and the well-wheel must be repaired. 

And the joists (?) [gzstz] of the inner chamber of our 
lady the Queen were burnt when our lord the King was last at 
Clarendon, and require very great repairs and mending. 

The gutters of the chapel of our lady the Queen, together 
with the ceiling (?) and painting of the same chapel want repair 
and mending. 

The alley (passage) between the chamber of our lord the 
King and the chamber of our lady the Queen wants a covering 
and repair of the gutters. 

The chamber with the chimney beyond the great cellar is 
in a ruinous condition and terribly unroofed, and therefore 
requires the greatest repair ; and another chamber beyond the 
said cellar wants a roof. : 

The ridge of Neville’s chamber is rotten in one part, ard 
in another wants covering. 

The steps to the postern are broken and must be mended, 

The... . of the same postern are not leaded, but they 
were never leaded before. And the gutters of the said postern 
require repair. 

The chamber of the wardrobe of our lady the Queen wants 
roofing and mending in the gutters. 

Also the salthouse, the chandlery, and wardrobe-room of our 
lord the King want roofing. 

The wardrobe-room of Mansell’s chamber wants a roof. 

The almonry must be covered, and the. ... of the same 
is ruinous, ae the wall of the said almonry partly wants 
repair, and the stable of the said almonry requires a roof. 

In... . the strangers’ (?) chamber wants one door, five 
windows, and floors, therefore it needs great repairs. 

Two chambers for the children of our lord the King require 
to be roofed, and want five windows and one door. 

The chamber of John the Falconer and the house of the 
barber want roofing and repairs of the walls. 

The stable of our lord the King and the stable of the 
bailiff want racks and mangers and roofing, and it is necessary 
that the little door there should be newly made. 

And thus it is seen that Stephen de Eddeworth left the said 
manor in bad condition, and John Russell received it in that 
state. 

And concerning the forest they say that many oaks are 
lying on the ground at Clarendon, and that a great number of 
branches are cut off both formerly and lately, but the under- 
wood there is well preserved. 

And of the venison they say that there are not many old 
bucks, but that it is tolerably well stocked with does and fawns. 

And that the park of Clarendon is badly enclosed. 

And the demesne wood of our lord the King at Milchet is 
well preserved both in vert and venison; and the wood of our 
lord the King at Gravelinges (now Groveley) is not weil pre- 
served as to the vert, and there are many goats, but few other 
beasts. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., in his comment on the foregoing 
document, says :— 

From this survey of Clarendon Palace in the year 1272 
may be drawn some curious deductions relative to the structure 
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of royal palaces, where they were merely country seats, some 
cf which I will endeavour to point out. One of the most 
obvious inferences to be drawn from it is that all the rooms 
were on the ground floor, and that the whole palace was only 
one storey high. This appears to me to be proved by the fact that 
nearly every room mentioned is said to want a covering, which 
I consider invariably to signify a roof. We know that kitchens 
formerly extended to the roof, some of which exist at this day, 
as at Buckland, in Gloucestershire, &c., &c. Another fact 
observable is that the roofs were covered with shingles (a corrup- 
tion of the word shindles, I suspect), which were thin tiles of 
wood, called in Latin scindule, from scindo. This covering of 
shingles will account for the extremely defective state of the 
roofs ; otherwise, had they been covered with tiles, we can 
scarcely conceive any probable cause why they should have 
become so decayed, unless we suppose that the barons in their 
hostile attempts against Henry had attacked the palace and 
dismantled it. Thirdly, it appears there were two kitchens, one 
for the King, the other for the family ; the best illustration of 
which may, perhaps, be drawn from the still existing custom of 
colleges at the universities, where the master or president has 
his separate kitchen, but all the other members have only one 
in common. 

The buttresses serve to point out the position of the hall, 
for the palace stood upon the brow of a declivity, facing the 
north, if I remember correctly, and consequently there the 
buttresses would be required. The largest room (which we 
may reasonably conclude to have been the hall) is on the 
north, and looks over a sinall valley below it. 

The well-wheel marks the simplicity of those times, when 
the King himself possessed no method of raising water 
more conveniently than the poorest cottager of the present day. 

Gist@, 1 conceive to be those which are now called “ joists ” 
in architecture, either for the floor or the roof, although the 
proper name for those of the roof is now “ rafters.” 

It appears that the King and Queen had separate chapels, 
and probably this may be illustrated by the ancient custom 
which is still retained in some village churches where the 
men sit on one side the church and the women on the other. 

The painting of the chapel probably alludes to the story of 
some saint depicted on the walls, which was a common custom 
until Queen Elizabeth gave orders to have them all destroyed 
or covered with whitewash. 

It is perhaps worth noticing, that the King and Queen had 
separate chambers, with a private passage leading from one to 
the other, and that no rooms were above them or the passage, 
for it is said both require roofing and repair of the gutters. It 
is probable that these rooms were bedchambers. 

The next chamber is noticed by the surveyors as possessing 
a chimney (at least such I understand by the word “camino ”). 
It is remarkable if this should have been the only chimney in 
the palace, but probably this alone is mentioned because it was 
ruinous. I have endeavoured to preserve in my translation the 
colloquial phraseology used in the present day, and therefore I 
have translated dre, as is often said in common conversation, 
“terribly” or “dreadfully” dilapidated. Cwmdlum is trans- 
lated “ridge,” because I suspect it to be merely Latinised (if 
I may coin a word) from the French or Norman comdle, the 
top or highest point of anything; and, as the ridge is the 
highest part of the roof, that word may perhaps be considered 
the right translation. 

The name of Neville’s chamber is curious as showing the 
appropriation of rooms in the palace to some particular persons 
or families. I do not remember that the Nevilles had any 
office in the King’s household which would entitle them 
to a chamber in the palace. It might have been the abode of 
Jollan de Neville, the Justice Itinerant, when he compiled (as I 
conjecture) the Testa de Neville for the neighbouring counties. 

The other chamber, called Mansell’s, is not improbably so 
named from John Mansell, the celebrated Provost of Beverley, 
who was a great favourite with the King ; but as this is con- 
jecture, the real origin of the appellation must ‘be left to the 
deeper research of better antiquaries. 

Salsaria I consider to have been the salting-houses, where 
they salted their venison and other meat, which was formerly 
much used by the gentry when they travelled. 

I believe the almonry was an appendage to all royal, 
baronial, and abbatial mansions, where the poor of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood might come for their daily alms, and 
the passing stranger might put up his horse, and take his meal 
at the expense of the lord. : 

The chandlery was an office in the royal household until a 
late period. It managed other provisions beyond the candles, 
as did the other offices control other things besides those from 
which they received their name. The tapers used for the 
service of the chapel formed an important article in this office. 

That the King sometimes brought his family to this palace, 
we may infer from the two rooms appointed for the young 
princes. . 

It seems also that the royal falconer and the King’s barber 
were necessary appendages to the King’s household establish- 
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ment; but no mention is made of the venator or royal hunts- 
man, by which we may conjecture that he formed no part of the 
household, but probably had his constant residence in the 
lodges of the forest. 


THE CITY AND GUILDS INSTITUTE. 


HE annual general meeting of the governors of the City and 

Guilds Institute for the Advancement of Technical Educa- 
tion was held on Tuesday at Mercers’ Hall. In moving the adop- 
tion of the report, the Earl of Selborne, who is one of the vice- 
presidents and chairman of the council, stated that there had 
been a decrease of 107 in the number of students attending the 
Central Institute compared with the previous year; but the 
decrease was more apparent than real. The progress made in 
the main work of the Central Institute had been very satis- 
factory, remembering that it was only opened in July 1885. At 
the last meeting an amendment was proposed by one of the 
governors to the effect that the report was deficient in not 
showing the influence of the operations of the Institute upon 
the commerce and trade of the country. Without long expe- 
rience, however, it was very difficult to measure such an 
influence, He thought it very satisfactory that in the great 
centres of commerce the operations of the Institute were 
evidently stimulating kindred operations. In the present 
report an endeavour had been made to meet their friends’ wish 
by tracing out, to some extent, the actual results which had 
followed in the cases of those who had benefited by the instruc- 
tion given in the society’s colleges ; and he regarded the results 
shown as most satisfactory and encouraging. Referring to 
the technological examinations, he stated that they had 
always been, from a pecuniary point of view, a subject 
of some anxiety. The examinations really tended to 
regulate the instruction given throughout the country 
in all matters which came within the province of technical 
education, and their importance could not possibly be doubted. 
It might become necessary, as time went on and the examina- 
tions increased, for the local bodies where they took place to 
contribute to the expenses in connection with them. In 1888 
the total number of students preparing for the technological 
examinations was 10,404; in the present year the number was 
11,734. In 1887 the number of the classes was 365, in 1888 it 
was 473, and this year it was 505; and the towns in which the 
classes were held numbered in the present year 133. The 
examinations last year were in 49 subjects and in 240 centres. 
They had suffered a reduction of 4,000/. a year in their 
income from the separation from them of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, from whom in the past they had received most generous 
support, and who they hope! would, after the lapse of some 
time, return tothem. Valuable assistance had been received 
from the Fishmongers’, the Clothworkers’, the Skinners,’ and 
the Weavers’ Companies, and the Institute had also received 
several donations in the shape of scholarships. In 1888 the 
subscriptions and donations received by them amounted to 
24,9607, but for the present year, he regretted to say, they 
could only reckon upon 22,4952. The votes made, indepen- 
dently of the fees, came to 22,385/ for the current year. 
Although fully appreciating the generosity of many of the 
companies, he really thought that the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the work in hand were such that it ought not to be 
allowed to languish. Everything in connection with the 
Institute was encouraging, excepting the one matter of money. 
He hoped that they would receive greater support irom the 
Corporation. The Council claimed the credit of having given 
a notable impulse to the whole movement for technical educa- 
tion in London and elsewhere. Sir Sydney H. Waterlow 


seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. The 
election of officers and council was then proceeded with, 
THE MANOR HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
HE Manor House of Wandsworth is in the market. The 


house was designed by Wren, and presented by Charles II. 
to his niece, the Princess Anne of York, on her marriage with 
Prince George of Denmark. Prinzess Anne lived here for 
eighteen years before she became Queen of England. The 
royal arms can still be seen below the central gable. The hall 
and staircases are magnificently decorated ; there are carvings 
in the best style of Grinling Gibbons, and on one of the panels 
is an original portrait of Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of 
Clarendon, and mother of both (Jueen Mary and Queen Anne. 
The ceiling of the staircase and the wall panels are painted by 
Sir James Thornhill, and the place is altogether full of interest. 
The house forms part of an estate of about six acres, and within 
a few weeks a board has been erected announcing the whole to 
be let or sold for building purposes. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


Paisley.—The memorial-stone of the new County Buildings 
for Renfrewshire, in course of erection in St. James Street, will 
be formally laid by Sir Archibald Campbell, M.P. The build- 
ings, which are being erected from the designs of Mr. Bell, 
architect, Glasgow, who was also the architect of the new 
court-house, are in style Classic ; accommodation is to be pro- 
vided for the Commissioners of Supply and officials, county 
road trustees, justices of the peace, county police officials, &c. 
It is expected that the total cost will be about 20,0004, 


Southampton.— New business premises for Messrs. Edwin 
Jones & Co., Limited, are being erected with an extensive 
frontage of about 100 feet, consisting of four storeys, with stone 
dressings, mansard roof, and clock tower. The whole of this 
frontage on the ground floor will be devoted to lofty plate-glass 
shop-fronts with return fronts to Queen’s Buildings. Mr. 
William Borough Hill, of Southampton, is the architect, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Joseph Bull, Sons & Co., Limited. 
The contract price is between 13,000/. and 14,000/. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION, 


Ashreigney.—The foundation-stone of anew chancel, form- 
ing part of the restoration scheme, has been laid. Mr. Hooper, 
of Hatherleigh, is the architect for the restoration, and the con- 
tractors for the work are Messrs. Setter Brothers, of Exeter. 
The total cost is somewhat under good. 


Castiecarrock.—-The parish church of St. Peter has been 
reopened after completion of works of renovation and improve- 
ment, carried out from the designs of Mr. W. Marshall, archi- 
tect, of Naworth, Cumberland. The contractors for the work 
were :—Masonry, Mr. Isaac Gill, Ainstable ; joinery, Messrs. 
Stephenson, Brampton ; painting and glazing, Messrs. Penfold 
& Son, Brampton ; plumbing, Mr. Jameson, Brampton ; plaster- 
ing and cementing, Messrs. R. M. Ormerod & Son, Carlisle ; 
slating, Mr. Musgrove, Lanercost; timberwork, Messrs. 
Creighton, Carlisle ; and ornamental ironwork, Messrs. J. & J. 
Wharton, Carlisle. 


Cloughfold.—The corner-stone of the new church of St. 
John has been Jaid. The church is being built from plans by 
Messrs. Paley & Austin, of Lancaster. The church is designed 
in the Decorated style. Its nave will be 75 feet long, 23 feet 
6 inches wide, and 24 feet high. There will be accommodation 
for 450 worshippers. The estimated cost of the church is 
§,3002, towards which Mrs. G. H. Rushton, of Bowdon, has 
subscribed 2,0c0/. 


Glasgow.—The new barony parish church of Glasgow, 
which has been erected at a cost of about 16,000/, and is 
one of the most handsome ecclesiastical buildings in the city, 
was opened on Saturday. The church has been erected from 
the designs of Messrs. J. Burnet, Son & Campbell. 


Peaslake.—The new church of St. Mark for the village of 
Peaslake has been completed. It is built of native stone from 
the Ewhurst pits, with a picturesque turret at the east end. 
The building is Gothic in style, seating being provided for 
about 200 persons. The roof is of Broseley tiles. The flooring 
of the nave is of Goddard’s patent deal blocks, and Minton tiles 
in chancel. The church has been built by Messrs. Goddard 
& Sons, of Dorking and Farnham, from the designs of Mr. 
Ewan Christian. 


®othesay.—The memorial-stone of St. Brendon’s Church, 
Rothesay—a new place of worship in connection with the 
Church of Scotland—has been laid. The building, which 
occupies a pretty site at Bogany, near Craigmore Pier, has 
been designed by Mr. D. A. Crombie, Edinburgh, will be 
seated for 680, and is expected to cost in all about 4,000/. 


Sprowston.—The old parish church, which was built in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Margaret, has been almost entirely restored. The chancel, 
nave, and aisles have been re-roofed, the old brasses being 
retained wherever they were sound. All the old pews which 
hid the architectural beauties of the building have been swept 
away, and replaced by open benches of oak in the chancel, and 
pitch pine in the body of the church. The Jacobean pulpit is 
replaced on its original shaft, after a faithful restoration, being 
now very much as it was when first erected. The historical 
monuments of Sir Thomas Adams and Sir Miles Corbet, of 
whom the former signed the death warrant of Charles I., and 
the latter was mainly instrumental in the restoration of his son, 
have been restored under the direction of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Restoration Society. The work of restoration has been 
carried out by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer and Mr. G. Howes, 


under the respective architects, Mr. Ewan Christian and Mr. 
E. Boardman. 


EE 
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Thoralby.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan chapel 
have been laid, and the building is being erected 4 Mr. pate 
Peacock, of Redmire, and Mr, T. W, Weatherald, of Askrigg, 


from the designs of Mr. T. F. King, of Edgley. 
will give accommodation for 200 persons. 


Tilehurst.—Congregational chapel buildings have been 
opened at Tilehurst Common. The buildings comprise on the 
ground floor chapel to seat 300, large schoolroom, vestry, 
kitchen, and offices at the rear ; on upper floor, infants’ school 
and classrooms. The buildings are constructed of local red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings, and the roofs are covered with 
local brown tiles, and have been erected by Mr. W. Hawkins, 
builder, Reading, from the designs of Messrs, Charles Smith 
& Son, architects, Reading. 


wpton.—The church of Upton, Northamptonshire, is in 
need of a thorough restoration both outwardly and inwardly, 
The roof and tower are, however, most in want of renovating. 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. H. M. Holding, architect, 
of Northampton, and a committee of the Architectural Society 
will shortly visit the church and advise as to what shall 
be done. 


The chapel 


GENERAL. 


Mr. L. H. Letévre is now exbibiting a new picture by Mr. 
Alma Tadema, R.A., entitled A Dedication to Bacchus. 


The “Art Circle” Exhibitiov, Birmingham, was opened 
on Wednesday with an interesting display of work. 


A Statue of Chevreul, the chemist, is to be erected in 
one of the public places of Angers. 


Plans for commodious new premises have been prepared 
for the Grimsby Gospel Mission, comprising large assembly 
hall, cloakrooms, tearoom, &c., by Mr, E. W. Farebrother, 
architect, Grimsby. 


& Memorial Hall is to be erected at Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire, to commemorate the memory of the late vicar, 
the Rev. Dr. Colles. 


A Committee appointed by the governors and supporters 
of the Halifax Infirmary have reported in favour of erecting 
new buildings on a fresh site. The report was adopted by 
the governors and subscribers on Monday, and steps are to be 
taken to carry out the resolve. 


A Company has been formed for building a Constitutional 
Club at Grimsby. There is a capital of 4,000/7, in 1/. shares, 
and a public hall, club, and other buildings will be erected from 
the designs of Mr. E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., of Grimsby. 


A New Public Hall has been erected at Bridlington Quay‘ 
the ventilation of which is carried out on the Boyie system, the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being 
adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air, 


Kt is proposed to build a new church at Yeadon, to meet 
the increased requirements of the parish. 

The Buildings Committee of the Birmingham School 
Board have recommended that plans should be prepared by 
the architects to the Board for a school, to accommodate 1,000 
children, on the new site in Garrison Lane; and that the com- 
mittee be authorised to arrange for submitting to competition 


| the preparation of plans for a school, to accommodate 1,000 


children, on the site in Bridge Street West. 


IW. Deménieux has been appointed diocesan architect of 
Agen, as successor to the late M. Paul Benoville. 


The Foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic church, to 
be dedicated to St. Clare, Toxteth, Liverpool, has just been 
laid. The architect is Mr. Leonard Stokes, 

The Committee for the William Denny Memorial, Dum: 
barton, have been empowered to look out for a site and 
obtain plans for the erection of a public library, swimming 
baths, &c. 

A Sum of 21J000/. has been raised for the purposes of 


church building in the rural deaneries of Stockport and Mottram, 
Cheshire. : 


The Pearson Memorial Hall, erected from the designs of 
Mr. Joseph Greenaway, architect, of Reading, has just been 
opened, 


A Collection of ancient rings and coins has been dis- 


covered in the island of Burray, N.B. It was seized as 
treasure-trove by the local sheriff. 


Mr. P. F. Narsey will read a paper before the Society of 
Engineers on Monday upon “Recent Developments in High 
Explosives.” 


The Foundation-stone of the new Hospital for Women, 
in the Euston Road, will be laid on Tuesday next by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Mr. J. M. Brydon is the architect. 

The Postmaster-General has advertised for a site for a 
new post-office in Ayr. 

Mr. Grundy has carried out the heating of the new build- 
ings of the George Hotel, Winchester, for which Mr. Stopher 


was architect. A hotel has stood on the site since the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE Royal Commissioners, who were appointed to inves- 
tigate the working of the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the irregularities of the system, issued their final report on 
Saturday. Their conclusions were anticipated. The Com- 
missioners say that since the interim report was issued they 
haye received sundry communications relative to the Board, 
some of them containing suggestions and others being 
narratives of personal grievances. They consider, how- 
ever, that no new allegations against any of the members 
have come to light. The Commissioners, accordingly, con- 
clude that it is not worth while to reopen the proceedings, 
as such a course would not be of any advantage to the 
public. This declaration must be taken as a verdict in 
favour of the Board. The first inquiry was a stimulant 
to exposure, and it is evident that many absurd and 
apocryphal stories were during the six months brought 
under the notice of the Commissioners. But they would 
not stand investigation. This is satisfactory, not only for 
the Board’s sake but for the sake of local government 
throughout the country. It is easy to make allegations 
against public men, but happily, in this country, it is only 
an infinitesimal minority that.is amenable to them. 


"" Mr. ALEXANDER’S generous offer of a building for the 
National Portraits Collection will be not only a service to 
the nation, but will help the Government out of a difficulty, 
for it was becoming apparent that the present Administra- 
tion is not to be relied on for supporting art in any form. 
In this case the neglect becomes remarkable for more than 
one reason. The site for the new building will have to be 
found by the country, but let us hope that the arrangement 
will not be made an excuse for the further degradation of 
tarchitecure by entrusting the erection of the building to 
one of the official. surveyors. There are enough examples 
already of what can be perpetrated by men of that class. 
The building must be large enough to contain the acquisi- 
tions of future years. Mr. ALEXANDER will also do well to 
insist on having painted decoration on the walls. A series 
of pictures from English history could easily be produced 
which would do much to enhance the interest of the 
portraits. 


Av the meeting of the York City Council on Monday 
the report of the Municipal Offices Committee was brought 
up. ‘They stated that fifty-one architects had submitted 
‘designs for the erection of new sessions courts, police 
office, fire-brigade station, &c, in Clifford Street. The 
recommendations of the committee were subsequently 
approved by the Council, in accordance with which the first 
premium has been awarded to Mr. Huon A. MarTear and 
Mr. H. B. Bars, F.R.I.B.A.; the second of 50/7, to Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins, F.R.LB.A.; and the third’ of 25/.. to 
Messrs. TATE, PoppLEWELL & LANGHAM, of Manchester, 
Subject to certain conditions, one of which is that a 
donafide tender is obtained for the execution of the works 
comprised in the description and the carrying out of ‘the 
design for a sum not exceeding the estimated cost of 16,000/,, 
Mr. Huon A. Marear is engaged as architect to carry out 
the works, ; 

Se ee 

Ir is not €asy to persuade people at a distance that the 
reason for giving State aid liberally to art in France, as in 
other countries on the Continent, is that artists may minister 
to the requirements of men in authority. When so much 
is official in French art we need not wonder if there are 
wild whoops of liberty at times, and that impressionism, 
naturalism, and the like should startle quiet citizens. They 
até no more than an expression of revolt against the 
officialism which would bind art in red tape. A case which 
has just occurred in Paris suggests the measure of the free- 
dom which is allowed to artists. M. CasTELLANI painted a 
panorama of the motley group that arrogates to itself the 
title of “ Tout Paris,” As a rule the principal quatification is 


regularity of attendance at first nights of new plays. The 
title and the claim are absurd, but Frenchmen recognise 
them, and accordingly M. CasTEeLLani considered he 
might earn an honest franc by exhibiting a panorama of the 
men who in provincial eyes must be wonderful beings. But 
he thought only of effect, and in consequence the exhibi- 
tion, which was to have been opened on Monday, remains 
closed. M. CasTELiani utilised General BouLaANGER, whose 
name is in all mouths, for a figure in the foremost plane, 
while M. Carnot, who wears only a civilian’s dress and goes 
about in a carriage instead of upon a coal black steed, was 
put farther back. The Minister scented treason in the 
arrangements, and M. CasTELLAnt’s work has been closed 
as firmly as an official decree can insure. Everybody 
should know that the artist was really paying a compliment 
to the President. “Tout Paris” is not free from 
Bohemianism, some being to the manner born while others 
are mere imitators. Now, it would be treason to suggest 
that the staid M. Carnor could have any weakness of that 
kind, while as to M. BouLancer, he could, if all other 
chances failed, take up a ring mastership, the office which 
the famous Becky Suarp desired for her spouse. 


A DEPUTATION of the Accrington Town Council 
recently visited several of the public slaughter-houses in 
the kingdom, for the purpose of ascertaining what variety 
of bricks would be most suitable for the interior of similar 
buildings in Accrington. The report, which was prepared 
afterwards, recommended the use of glazed bricks for a 
height of 7 feet, and ordinary bricks whitewashed for the 
remaining part of the walls. The Works Committee ap- 
proved of the report. But at the meeting of the Town 
Council on Monday the propositions were not received 
with favour. It was argued that slaughter-houses could not 
be free from danger unless glazed bricks were used for all 
parts of the wall that were exposed, and if cleansed with 
carbolic acid it would be a more efficacious disinfectant 
than whitewash. The majority of the Council taking that 
view of the case, the report was rejected. It will be impos- 
sible to be too careful in any matter relating to the sanitation 
of Accrington. Like Preston it has an abnormal death- 
rate, and in both cases there can be no question that it is 
caused by the neglect of remedial measures, which are the 
work of the contractor rather than of the chemist, 


A COMMITTEE has been formed for raising a relief fund 
for Mr. Epwarpbs, in acknowledgment of his public services 
over a period of near forty years in all matters connected 
with the domestic use of fuel and the prevention of smoke, 
and in consideration of his present nearly destitute condi- 
tion. He is known as the introducer, in conjunction with 
his deceased father, of the most important modern improve- 
ments connected with the stove trade, such as slow com- 
bustion grates, smoke-consuming grates, popular tile grates, 
independent cooking stoves, the late Dr. NEIL ARNOTT’S 
inventions, &c. It is hoped that a sum of 2,000/. may be 
raised to secure Mr. and Mrs. Epwarps with a moderate 
income for the rest of their days. On the committee appear 
the names of Lord Tennyson, Sir Douctas Garon, Sir 
RICHARD WEBSTER, among others of note. 


THE bestowal of honours in connection with the Paris 
Exhibition rightly begins with the promotion of M. ALPHAND 
to the rank of Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and, 
if a higher dignity could be obtainable, it is merited by the 
Director-General. MM. BERGER and Duvat, who have ably 
seconded M. ALPHAND, are nominated grand officers. 
M. CHARLES GARNIER, who has acted as consulting archi- 
tect, besides designing the Habitations of All Ages, is 
promoted to a commandership. The roof of the machinery 
department is from its span a more remarkable work than 
the roof of the St. Pancras Station, which served for a 
model. M. Conramrin, who worked out the strains and 
furnished the dimensions, is to be made a commander of 
the order, together with M. Durert, who was architect of 
the hall. MM. Bovvarn, ForMicr, MonTHrERs, and 
SEDILLE, who aided with their scientific and artistic skill, 
are to be also raised to the commander’s degree. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—Il. 


F public buildings are scarce in the architectural room, 
itis otherwise with the views of houses. They are 
abundant. The selection of drawings for that class of 
work must be an onerous task for the committee. At the 
present time there is practically but one style in vogue, and 
as the arrangements of houses allow of no great variety In 
the planning, there must be much similarity among the 
designs which are sent to the Academy. If the selection 
could be made by a man who was blindfolded it may be 
doubted whether the character of an exhibition produced in 
that manner would be extraordinary. The elements, so to 
speak, of a modern house are well known, as well as the 
results of various combinations of them ; a man must be 
perverse or unfortunate who produces anything which is 
displeasing. It is impossible to employ a greater variety of 
details than was allowable in the days when a pure Classic 
was supposed to prevail, but it cannot be denied that the 
number is not a protection against the adoption of what 
is stereotyped. 

Following the order of the catalogue, the first drawing 
that is met with of the class we are now treating is the Hall, 
Byrkley, Burton-on-Trent, by Mr. Enis. The columns are 
suggestive of a better type than was admired in Holland, 
the ornament is graceful and flowing, but the treatment 
does not appear out of keeping with the panelling, which is 
more English. Itisa pity there are not several drawings of the 
work in this house. Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE & PETO’s 
Houses at Ascot and St. Lawrence are in their well-known 
style, the gables especially in one being noticeable, but with 
such drawings any building could be made interesting. 
Rhinefield, Hampshire, by Messrs. RoMAINE-WALKER & 
TANNER, is not the sort of keep which the name might 
suggest. It is, however, castellated ; there is a tower, but 
it is not intended to be a landmark ora defence, and the 
group is low rather than high. As the parts are well 
broken-up there is no monotony. In Mr. MacaRrNey’s 
House in Queen’s Gate brick and stone are skilfully 
combined ; from the character of the portico and bal- 
conies there is an appearance of durability and firm- 
ness which does not belong to all the new houses -in 
that district. It suggests that it could stand alone, 
while a good many red brick houses which are very high 
seer to need the support of their neighbours, although 
covered with stucco. Hawkshill, Fetcham, by Messrs. 
WuitFIELD & Tuomas, is a large and comfortable-looking 
mansion. The elevations of Flixton Hall, by Mr. F. B. 
Wapr, show an Elizabethan house with much beauty in the 
details. Mr. SreveNson’s Chenesiton House, Kensington 
Court, corresponds generally with other houses on that 
estate. It shows an endeavour after originality ; but when, 
as in the gable, where we have a suggestion of a form 
derived from a cartouche, the product looks unquiet. The 
curved line is no doubt the line of beauty, but in architec- 
ture it is not always preferable to one that is straight. To 
Mr. STEVENSON’s penchant for curves the weakness and 
absence of repose in his buildings must be mainly at- 
tributed. This will be evident by a comparison of the 
Kensington house with one by him in Fitzjohn’s Avenue. 
The conditions of the plan apparently imposed the necessity 
of turning the house sideways, keeping the side towards the 
avenue. The opportunities for display were therefore 
limited, and, in consequence, Mr, STEVENSON is really 
more successful. The new house near Leamington is 
rather severe and plain, although Mr. Fretp’s clients will 
find that the uniformity which the front suggests is advan- 
tageous. For the town mansions in Grosvenor Square Mr. 
PowELt prefers French to Flemish Renaissance. He has 
turned the angular space to good account, and the contrast 
between solids and opens is satisfactory. 

It was evidently the intention of Mr. Sroxzs in design- 
ing St. Michael’s, Waterlooville, Hants, to insure that all 
the parts of his group should unite in giving the same 
impression. The buildings are low in height, and doors, 
windows, and attics correspond, breadth being paramount. 
With a group of the kind there is a temptation to be 
straggling for the sake of the picturesque, but in this 
case the effect is gained by preserving unity throughout. 
The Clock Tower at Leopardstown Paddocks, by Mr. 


W. D. Carros, has colour that will surprise the Irish. 
The body of the building is red brick and _ timber, 
a spire is carried up covered with what seems to 
be copper, and the faces of the clock have a metal 
framing. The details of the latter need revision, and 
it hardly seems logical to appear to thrust a spire through 
a clock, but the general effect-of the turret is striking 
enough. The building for the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants is shown by a drawing so dark as to suggest 
that prison offices are the subject. There is a Florentine 
spirit in the design, in which Tuscan pilasters and sculpture 
are features. If represented by a coloured drawing, which 
would be suggestive of the materials to be employed, the 
building would be one of the most noteworthy in the 
exhibition. Mr. Brooks is fortunate in the drawing by 
Mr. Mattows of the Parsonage at Hampstead, for it is 
not one of his best buildings. Probably, however, it is to 
be inhabited by five or six clergymen of equal rank, and 
each is to have a strip of the building. Mr. Hitton NAsH 
is very successful this year in his buildings, in which red 
brick and timber are skilfully used. Breadth of effect is 
sought after, and there is no frittering away of space for 
the sake of introducing a number of lines. One is a 
residence in Sutton, Surrey; another is a convalescent 
home at Bognor. The shops in Blythe Road are on a 
site that is “I-shaped, and are good examples of what can 
be done with property that is not valuable. The sides are 
united by a projecting window which can be made a good 
feature. The architects are Messrs. LEwWEN, SHARP & 
ARPIN, who also, in two houses in Haarlem Road, are 
successful in overcoming the impediments which the 
Building Act. offers. Wightwick Manor, by. Messrs. 
Grayson & OULD, which is shown on two excellent draw- 
ings by Mr. HopcKINsoN, is a good imitation of an old 
manor house, in which windows could not be too large, 
Mr. LocKkE WorTHINGTON’s design for a country mansion 
shows a terrace in front with an arched entrance beneath it, 
and small approaches at the side. The central division 
rises, and taken as a whole the design forms a meritorious 
composition. The offices in Wood Street, Northampton, 
is a plain cubic block of brick with stone dressings, 
depending for effect on the proportion of the parts. The 
design for a covered bridge, by Mr. R. W. Sampson, shows 
a segmental arch below, the superstructure being lighted by 
windows. separated by coupled pilasters. The house in 
Palace Court, by Mr. SToKEs, has been published in this 
journal, and will be remembered as being happy in its 
avoidance of the commonplaces of the London street 
house. , 

It may safely be asserted that less improvement is found 
in the exteriors of English theatres than in any other class 
of building, and it is no wonder people have despaired of 
the existence of a manager who would be willing to depart 
from the mock Classic that is as unreal as anything seen on 
the stage. Mr. Cottcurr has been fortunate in obtaining 
a commission for a theatre in Cambridge Circus, and as the 
site seems to be detached on three sides there is some 
chance for designing power.. The front as shown is suc- 
cessful, and forms a sort of screen. ‘The end of the roof 
of the theatre, as now seen, presents the same difficulty as 
was found in a similar feature in M. GARNIER’s original 
design for his Paris Opera House. The objection to the 
plain triangular end was, however, obviated by a new 
arrangement, and there is no reason why Mr. CoLtcurr 


| should not be also as successful in amending that part of 


his design. The cottage block at Bishopstoke for the 
South-Western Railway Company, designed by Mr. Ratpy 
NEVILL, will, it is to be hoped, be taken as a precedent by 
companies that may be desirous of providing dwellings for 
their employés. Asa rule, company’s cottages are no more 
than square boxes, as if all that is requisite is shelter. 
Mr. NEVILL’s cottages are not like the architectural freaks 
which are sometimes raised whenever a proprietor wishes 
to be pretentious in displaying his care for his retainers ; 
they are simple but pleasing, and are worth the attention 
of landlords and companies. Folkton Manor House is on 
a site which must have been difficult to treat. The design 
by Mr. E. J. May is admirably proportioned and impres- 
sive; it is shown on a drawing that is probably a first sketch. 
Bron-y-Nant, Colwyn Bay, by Mr. G. C. Horstey, is well 
adapted to an exposed position by the solidity which one 
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part presents. The stables at Pierrepont, Surrey, by Mr. | if intended for a special class of customers, and throughout 


KEaTEs, have timber and plaster in the upper part, and are 
good in proportion and quiet in treatment. 

If the work of Messrs. JAMESON & WALLIS always 
corresponds with the staircase from Fanshaws, they deserve 
to have it more often represented in the Academy. The 
woodwork is spirited in design, although from the importance 
given to the picture rods, the drawing does not at first make 
it attractive, and it may even be overlooked. The entrance 
porch, which forms the subject of another drawing, is also 
admirable. The houses on Roslyn Hill, by Mr. Neatg, 
are we suppose to be let at cheap rents, and if so the 
design merits recognition, although there is nothing striking 
about any part. St. George’s House, Eastcheap, of which 
Mr. JosEpH is architect, is a sample of the blocks which 
find approval in the City. The principal desideratum is to 
have as few impediments as possible to the admission of any 
stray beam of light which may strike the surface ; and it 
is provided for in the design. In this case the lower part 
is to be used as shops, and hence, from want of solidity 
there, the whole may seem to be insufficiently balanced. 
Mr. Ernest Newron’s Bullers Wood is one of his best 
houses, which is saying much. The Hétel Métropole, 
Brighton, by Mr. WATERHOUSE, is a building in which it is 
recognised that the dwellers will not be satisfied with 
conveniences within doors. All the floors are provided with 
large balconies of iron, which add to the effect. The 
drawing is remarkable, not only for its main purpose, but as 
expressing the animation of a day in Brighton. The size of 
the door of the Three Horseshoes, at Midhurst, does not 
suggest that the title belongs to an inn, although the large 
parlour window may be evidence on the other side. For 
whatever purpose it is to be used, a good type was chosen 
by Mr. Buck when designing the building. The cottages, 
shops, and home at Leigh, Kent, by Messrs. GrorcE & 
Peto, are sketched on tracing paper, and promise a 
satisfactory work. 

The clock tower in Liverpool, as designed by Mr. 
BLOMFIELD, was proposed to be carried up straight for 
most of the height ; but, as parts are heavy, it would be 

‘improved by having more masonry at the base. The 
houses in Palace Court, by Messrs. Wimperis & ARBER, are 
fine examples, and in detail appear to be as good as in 
general effect. The hall of another house in Palace Court, 
designed by Messrs. Harvey & Smiru, is made up of bits 
that were probably derived from some German carpenters’ 
work, Each of them may be called quaint, but the assem- 
blage wants coherence, and proportion is absent. The 
drawing is useful as a warning, for it serves to reveal the 
extravagance which comes from copying without discrimina- 
tion. Two houses in Cadogan Gardens, by Mr. F. G. 
KNIGHT, will bear comparison with any of the houses in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Mitiarp’s Sandgate, Sussex, 
represents alterations which were planned in a spirit of 
respect for the older work. It may be affirmed that in its 
new state the building will have more unity than before, 
and we might say that there will be a nearer approach to 
what must have been the designer’s original intention. The 
house and studio in Avonmore Road, by Mr. MacLaren, 
has an especially good porch, in which massive dwarf 
columns are used. Messrs. Warinc & Son’s saloon in a 
steam yacht departs from the common practice in being 
very dark in colour, but as a whole the appearance is 
tather rich. Messrs. RocER SmirH & Gater’s house at 
Streatham is small in size, but unpretentious. Mr. Hemincs 
has a large block of flats to be erected in Chelsea Court, 
and another building of the same class, for. ladies, 
in Chenies Street, comes from Mr. Brypon. Mr. 
A. H. BELCHER’s Falcon Coffee. House, Chester, is a good 
example of the style that is associated with that city. 
The most notable example of the style is found this year 
in Mr. T. M. Lockwoop’s design for new premises in 
Eastgate Street, a building that, if found abroad, would 
appear ina good many sketch-books. The local arrange- 
ment of “rows” is imitated advantageously. The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Bank, Manchester, by Messrs. 
HeatTHcoTe & RANDLE, is an important building, rather 
{talian in style, and treated with great vigour. The offices 
in Carey Street, by Mr. SHERRIN, is a very picturesque 
design, and seems adapted to a region which may be said 
to be unique in London. The shop is low and quiet, as 


there is an absence of the features which are supposed to 
be indispensable in architecture which is to meet com- 
mercial purposes. Queen’s Gate Hall, by Mr. R. A. Briccs, 
might be made more attractive, but probably the additions 
are in keeping with the original parts. The house at 
Elstree, by Mr. S. B. RussELt, is pleasing, and in this case 
also a balcony is turned to good account. 

The Café Monico in Shaftesbury Avenue, by Messrs. 
CHRISTOPHER & WHITE, is entirely different from many of 
the buildings of the kind which have appeared of late in 
London, and it would be fortunate if its companions in the 
new thoroughfare were of equal merit. It is free from the 
obtrusive features which correspond with what is known as 
loudness in dress, and it is satisfactory that such a café 
is a possibility. In Shiplake Court, on the Thames, Messrs. 
ERNEST GEORGE & Pero have another of their admired 
houses. In this instance a low tower and a river terrace 
aid in producing effect. Mr. Suurrrey’s house in Ealing 
is skilfully treated throughout. As well as Mr. R. Biom- 
FIELD’s Black Knoll can be judged from a distance, it 
seems to represent an important mansion, and should have 
found a better place on the walls. Mr. H. Fre.p’s Redington 
Lodge, Hampstead, is a fair specimen of a small house. 
The house in Dunham Park, Cheshire, by Mr. Joun 
BROOKE, indicates how much value can be imparted by 
plasterwork of an artistic kind when used in gables. 

Mr. SEDDING keeps faithful to Gothic forms in his Hall 
of Netley Castle, which has quite a romantic air, and sug- 
gests that the building could withstand a siege. Another 
hall, butin a different manner, is one in Coombe House, by 
Mr, E. T. Woyte. Mr. A. C. BREDEN, in his Town Resi- 
dence, reveals that he is an imitator of Mr. Ernesr 
GEORGE'S manner. Mr. R. T. BLomrrEeLp’s Gatehouse at 
Warnham Court shows an arched opening in the centre with 
rooms at each side; the upper part is emphasised by sculp- 
tured figures. There is originality in this composition. 
The Cottages and Stables, Banstead, by Mr. H. D. APPLE- 
TON, are worked into a satisfactory group. Mr. GuNNIS’s 
Premises and Residence at Cliftonville, Margate, is much 
more pleasing than most of the buildings which are found 
about that watering-place, which in architecture, as in sani- 
tation, is behind the rest of the world. The Mansion at 
Rondebosch, Cape Town, by Mr. Brooks, would serve in 
any part of England. It has, however, a surrounding 
verandah, which is less often employed in this country than 
it should be. Aberlour, near Cannes, of which Mr. 
HEWETSON is the author, is a survival of what was known 
as the Italian villa in England. The House at Sudbury, by 
Mr. J. G. Gipson, does not offer any peculiarity, and the 
design for a country house, by Mr. H. R. ApPELBEE, 
suggests a stone block with a roof of dark slates. 

The most appropriate time for the exhibition of drawings 
of old work would be in the winter, when it would be easy 
to assign a whole room to them. They would form then a 
fitting supplement to the works of the ancient masters in 
painting. The Academicians hold a different view ; but 
inasmuch as the drawings of old work are generally small, 
this year they do not occupy a large part of the walls. 

The drawings are mainly taken from subjects in England, 
France, and Italy. Belgium and Holland, which lately 
formed a productive field, are now neglected, the only 
example from that quarter in the exhibition being the clock 
tower of Monnickendam, drawn by Mr. A. E. PERKINS. 

The groining of the Gloucester cloisters, which is not 
surpassed in England, is drawn with skill by Mr. Mattows, 
the sweep of the curves being given with more force than 
‘in any other drawing we can recall. Mr. MircHELL shows 
finesse in his drawing of Notre Dame de l’Epine and a 
tower from Senlis. Mr. A. B. BAMFORD is most pains- 
taking in representing the doorway of St. Erasmus’s Chapel, 
but it is one of those subjects which lend themselves to the 
brush rather than the etching pen, Mr. T. L. WorRTHINGTON 
shows a corner of Chester Cathedral and a coloured sketch 
of Stokesay Castle. The tower of St. Etienne, Caen, 
which is a favourite subject, once more appears in the 
vigorous sketch by Mr. Haines. An angle from a transept 
in Canterbury Cathedral and the Angel Tower are boldly 
drawn by Mr. H. Witson. Winchester College Chapel 
and Fotheringay Church are shown in sketches by Mr. 
Davison, which were evidently made in a hurry and are 
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unfinished. M. Lrssore has a dark but impressive water- 
colour drawing of a doorway of Chartres Cathedral, and 
not unlike it in force and colour is the etching of the church 
porch of Louviers, by Mr. C. O. Murray. The sketch of 
Wells Cathedral, by Mr. R. W. Paut, depends on the 
accuracy of the outline. The steeple of Christ Church, 
Oxford, is drawn by Mr. A. D. Smiru, and there is a view 
of the building by Mr. C. B. Rorsr, whose style of employ- 
ing dotted lines is a waste of time. The interest of the 
church of St. Ethelburga in Ely Place is too generally 
believed to be confined to the noble window, but the draw- 
ing by Mr. H. D. Wirxrnson suggests that it has still the 
materials for several attractive sketches. Mr. DAWBER 
represents St. Nicholas Church, Gloucester, which has a 
strange spire, which we hope will not be imitated. Mr. 
R. PHené Spiers has a graphic drawing in water-colours of 
a gateway of Eton College, in which the colour of the 
brickwork is happily caught. Mr. G. C. Horsey has 
three large drawings of coloured decoration in the Vatican, 
by Prnturiccuto, and of a mosaic in Palermo, which are 
worth the attention of the Arundel Society. The design 
for a mirror, by Mr, W. G. B. Lewis, may be classed with 
old work, for it has qualities which Medizval goldsmiths 
would envy, and from its quality we fear it is beyond the 
appreciation of modern jewellers or their patrons. 

The draughtsmanship this year, if taken as a whole, 
must be judged to be worthy of admiration. It is needless 
to say there is no example of the old-fashioned water- 
colours, which, by conventional accessories and bright, 
blue sky, were enough to excite a prejudice against any 
building that was the subject. Evidently one style of pen- 
and-ink drawing is also falling into disrepute. It is no 
longer considered necessary to cover the whole surface of 
a building with lines, for it is found that masses can be 
expressed more simply and more effectively if regard is 
given to light and shade. It may be said that under the 
new conditions there is no chance for a _ perspective 
draughtsman who is not a master of freehand drawing and 
chiaro-oscuro, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—II. 


HE East Gallery being of less architectural importance 
than its western neighbour, a picture which is hung 
there is commonly supposed to be of second-class. It con- 
tains, however, some of the best works of this year’s exhibition. 
The Darby and Joan of Mr. DENDY SADLER is, we hope, a 
sign that he will paint without thinking of how some of his 
contemporaries would treat the subject. Monks in brown 
robes are becoming bores, and Mr. SapLER would do well 
to avoid them. In this picture he paints an ancient 
couple, who still preserve.a fondness for the luxuries of the 
table, congratulating one another with the aid of very long 
wine-glasses. The size of the table and the number of 
the dishes suggest that DAaRBy and JOAN are gluttons, and, 
as they are alone on so interesting an occasion, we may 
conclude they are selfish. But we may forgive them for 
the chance that is offered of bringing together so many 
things which are worth painting. The two are hit off to the 
life, and the contrast between present and past is brought 
out by the full-length portraits of Darsy and Joan when 
they were young, which are seen in the panels of the fine 
room. It is undoubtedly the best work Mr. Drnpy 
SADLER has produced, and it is interesting as a promise of 
better things, which cannot be expected from imitations, 
Mr. H. S. Tuxker’s -isherman may be a portrait of an 
amateur boatman, and hence the large dimensions, but if 
painted on one-tenth the scale it would pass as a better 
picture. Mr. F.j Goopati’s Egyptian Landscape repre- 
sents faithfully the contrast between red walls and clear 
placid water. Another delicate scene is Mr. JOHN VARLEY’S 
Evening on the Nile at Cairo. Mr. Napier HeEmy is a 
faithful painter of fishing scenes, but the stiff fisherman 
gazing into vacancy in Zhe Ebbing Tide Net must be taken 
from some exceptional sort of subject. The sea is masterly, 
and there may be some symbolic meaning in the work. 

Mr. SOLomon’s portrait group, A/vs. Emile Enoch and 
Children, is disappointing, Evidently the endeavour of the 
artist was to avoid posing, and to gain contrast by suggest- 
ing the restlessness of the boy. But his attitude is awkward, 
and reacts upon the other figures. There is novelty in Mr. 


Epcar Barciay’s 4 Call to Work, and pathos in the look. 
of the old horse, who appears to consider he has earned: 
rest. The landscape would redeem figures that were less. 
successful. Mr. ScHAFErR’s Diocletian and his Cabbages is a 
cabinet work with much elaboration in the details, but there- 
is no hardness. The red gardener and the white emperor 
serve well against the green vegetation. 

Few things are more remarkable in our time than the 
indifference of the Academicians to cherished ideals and 
the hardihood they evince in upsetting them. Why could: 
not Mr. Sant, when he had to paint a portrait of an ordinary 
child, find a more fitting name than Zhe Young Juliet? It 
is not the child’s fault that she does not in any way suggest 
the tragedy of Verona. Mr. Jacoms-Hoop’s Pauline in the 
““ Lady of Lyons” is a portrait of a lady in yellow satin, 
which is cut according to the imperialist fashion. It may 
be a portrait, but, if not, a more eligible subject could be 
found than a heroine who is out of place except when shown 
with the aid of footlights. Mr. WERNER’s Fountain of Trevi, 
Rome, is very dark in colour; but if the architecture is 
suggestive as regards form, the masonry is unreal in its tone. 
Mr. Burr’s Woman’s Rights, an old woman reading a news- 
paper, is characteristic of a peasant type, but it is too hard 
a treatment. 

' Mr. LLEWELLYn’s ’Twixt Might and Day is an im- 
pressive scene, where dark boats, red sails, and water over- 
cast with deep shadows impart a weird aspect to the scene. 
A work with what seems so novel a sentiment, but which 
is as true in its way as any photographic representation, 
could only be painted in our day. The sentiment of the 
picture finds a counterbalance in the proximity of Mr. 
CHARLES’s Youngest, which, it is to be hoped, will give 
enduring satisfaction to its owners. 

The portrait by M. VEREKER HamiLTon of a Belgian 
fencing master has the theatricalism of pose and ex- 
pression which is found among foreign swordsmen of his 
class. It would serve for a Captain BopapiL with some 
change in the costume. Mr. LocspaiL’s portrait of Ar. 
LIrrederick Villiers is also a little suggestive of the stage or 
the platform for the illustrated lecture, but there is no- 
stronger example of the realistic spirit in the rooms. Mr. 
W. KENNEDY’s Spring Pastoral is more ideal than real, but 
so much of a decorative style is very rarely found in an 
English landscapist’s work. It is well adapted for trans- 
lation into tapestry. Mr. GEorcE CLAUSEN’s Ploughing is 
more elaborate as a painting than most of the artist’s 
works. The shortest description of its character would be 
to say that it is at once imaginative and realistic. 
The horses are more heavy than those employed by 
farmers, the earth turned up is redder than is found 
in most countries, the boy has more expression in 
his eyes than is common with his class. But some 
details are given with an accuracy that is surprising,. 
and it is impossible to deny the vividness of the whole. 
picture. Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s Gathering Cider Apples,. 
Calvados, is another instance of French influence, and 
would not be out of place in the Salon. Mr. C. N. 
KENNEDY’s est shows two Roman girls asleep in a place . 
which is constructed of rich marbles. Mr. R. B. BRown- 
ING’s portrait of his father, the poet, is a study in brown. 
Mr.. BEADLE’sS Queen's Guard, a squadron of Life Guards 
on their way through one of the parks on a winter’s day, is 
remarkable for the skill seen in the contrast of the great red 
uniforms against the grey surroundings of the scene, It 
would be easy to bé too emphatic with such a subject, but 
the artist has fortunately succeeded, without using exag- 
geration, in painting both animate and inanimate nature. 
Mr. J. E. Grace’s Woodland Waters may be placed among 
the most interesting landscapes of the exhibition, and a 
corresponding position should be awarded to Mr. HETHER- 
INGTON’S Blossoms near the Sea. 

What is known as the Third Room is the landing or 
vestibule, and some attractive works have been hung on 
the walls). Mr. HucH Wi Lxkinson’s Sp7ing shows a land- 
scape where everything appears so advanced as to suggest 
early summer. Mr. A. Goopwin was evidently fascinated 
by the rocks about Kynance Cove, for he has painted them 
as if every inch afforded a new attraction, and in a way 
that is better than any pre-Raphaelite treatment. Mr. 
Skipworth’s Magfie is a girl in a fantastic costume of 
black anid white. Mr. Wane’s West Coast of Anglesey 
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reveals the existence of a region that should be no longer 
neglected. In Padworth Mill Mr. BromMiEy uses a 
green for the trees that must be familiar to visitors to the 
Gallery. Mr. J. R. Rem is nothing if not surprising. In 
his Gamekeeper we see a road which seems to run vertically, 
and his Landscape depicts a country which has red banks 
and red trees, where red cows graze and where the 
women, to be in keeping with the environment, wear red 
shawls. The artist must gaze at nature through spectacles 
which make all things appear in his favourite colour. Mr. 
Hore McLacuian’s Autumn Gold is a bit of Scotland in 
autumn, when new beauty is added everywhere. The 
ftetty Sorrel of the Hon. Joun CoLiier represents the 
hapless girl flying through the wood where the child is left. 
The agony expressed in her face becomes more emphatic 
by the hardness and commonness of her dress of purple 
cotton with white spots. One of the trees, as it lies on the 
ground, suggests a serpent. It is not often that a work 
with equal reality about it comes from Mr. CoLtrEr’s 
hand. Mr. Hamitton Jackson’s Jn Pace is placed over 
one of the doors, and at a height where the work cannot be 
fully appreciated. It is decorative in idea and treatment, 
and, we might add, in framing. The subject is a girl—it 
may be a martyr—who is lying dead on a couch, and 
watched by amorini. There is a tender feeling about this 
picture which is rare, and it seems to bring back a time 
that is separated from us by centuries. 

The Fourth and Fifth Rooms in the Grosvenor Gallery 
serve the same purpose as the Architectural Room in the 
Academy. Nobody goes there to see what is on the walls. 
But many works can be found in that part of the Gallery 
which will reward the adventurous, 


ST. PETER’S, NORTHAMPTON.* 
T. PETER’S is one of the most 


the kingdom ; it is one of the best specimens remaining 
of churches in the Norman style of architecture. The date of 
its erection is unknown, but it would be safe to say that it was 
built within seventy years of the Conquest, that is at some 
time between AD. 1066 and A.D. 1136. ‘The richness of its 
architecture and some features of the mouldings seem, how- 
ever, to show that it belongs to the latter part of the Norman 
period, and if we fix the date at a.p. 1125, we shall probably be 
within ten years of the mark. Whether it occupies the site of 
an earlier church in the Anglo-Saxon style is perhaps uncertain, 
although I observe that the late Canon James, in a paper read 
before the Architectural Society in 1850, considers it proved 
that something earlier than Norman had existed on the spot. 
He mentions particularly that in the work of restoration then 
in progress the bases of the two easternmost semi - piers 
(which are, of course, Norman) were found to be worked out of 
richly-sculptured stones, reused by the Norman builders, the 
pattern of the earlier sculpture being that of interlaced net- 
work, indicating that these stones had probably formed part of 
a Saxon churchyard cross. Several specimens of such crosses 
are still to be seen in different parts of the country. I sawa 
very fine one in the churchyard of Bakewell, Derbyshire, a few 
years ago. And about thirty years since a large fragment of 
stone with this kind of moulding was, at the instance of the 
Rev. F. P. Lawson, removed from St. Peter’s Churchyard to 
the Northampton Museum, where it may still be seen. 

The builder of St. Peter’s was probably Simon de St. Liz. 
This famous Norman nobleman was a favourite of William the 
Conqueror, and assisted him in completing the conquest of 
England, and William gave him to wife, Maud, his great- 
niece, and daughter of a former Earl of Northampton, who 
brought him as her dowry the earldom of Northampton and 
large estates St. Liz built the castle of Northampton, not, 
however, earlier than aD. 1086, because the castle is not 
mentioned in the famous Domesday Survey, which seems to 
have been completed about AD. 1085. He built also, it is 
likely, the church of St. Sepulchre’s, after his return from tbe 
Crusades in A.D. 1115, and he either built or rebuilt the 
Priory of St. Andrew’s, and he may have built the church of 
St. Peter’s, although in the opinion of some the building of 
this church must be placed somewhat later. There was pro- 
bably some connection between the castle and the church. 
They were near together, the church being just inside and 
the castle just outside the west gate of the town. 


interesting churches in 


: \ The church 
had what is called the right of sanctuary. It was the only 
church in Northampton that had this privilege. The 


privilege consisted in this: that if a person had been guilty 


* An address by the Rev. E. N. Tom, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
and reported in the Northampton Mercury. 


of felony, and he escaped to the church, he might purchase 
his life by confessing his guilt, and then solemnly abjuring 
the country, that is taking an oath to leave England altogether. 
The fact that St. Peter’s enjoyed this privilege makes it 
likely that some great nobleman was connected with it, and 
that nobleman was probably the Earl of Northampton, who 
had the custody of the castle. Also I find it stated in Wellan’s 
“Northamptonshire” that there is a large crypt at the north- 
east corner of the church, 18 feet by 9 feet, and 9 feet high, 
and of the same style of architecture as the church itself, 
and that in the north wall of the crypt there is a doorway 
leading into a passage supposed to be an ancient subterranean 
way to the castle. The existence of such a crypt has been 
questioned, and, if it does exist, it is unfortunate that it 
should have been put entirely out of sight. Probably it is no 
more than a large vault, and used for interments. Interments 
are known to have taken place in a vault on this spot in the last 
sixty years. I hope I may yet obtain more information about 
it than has yet come under my notice. It seems to be partly 
under the east end of the north chancel aisle and partly under 
the churchyard, from the statement in Wellan. 

The patronage of this church belonged, it is certain, to 
Simon de St. Liz, and he gave it, with that of the other churches 
in the town, to the priory of St. Andrew’s, which was situated 
outside the walls on the north-west side of the town. The 
present church of St. Andrew’s stands, I suppose, on a part of 
the site of the ancient priory. This priory, if not built by St. 
Liz, was enlarged and enriched by him, and it became the most 
considerable monastic establishment in the neighbourhood, 
larger than the abbey of De la Pee on the south, and than the 
abbey of St. James on the west side of the town. With refer- 
ence to the patronage of St. Peter’s, it is interesting to note 
further that Henry III. took the patronage and income of St. 
Peter away from the priory, and they remained in the possession 
of the Crown till the reign of Edward III., who in A.D. 1326 
gave them to the hospital of St. Katherine’s, in London, the 
patronage of which has always belonged to the Queen, or 
Queen Consort. The hospital thenceforward appointed the 
rector ; but a few years ago a revised constitution for the hos- 
pital was formed under the direction of the Lord Chancellor 
and with the consent of the Queen, and by this the Queen is 
now the direct patron. The chapelries of Kingsthorpe and 
Upton went with St. Peter’s till 1850, when Kingsthorpe was 
constituted a separate benefice, Upton being still annexed to 
St. Peter’s. ; 

I will now endeavour to describe briefly this interesting 
church, It consists of a nave and chancel, which are together 
about 9o feet in length and 34 feet in width. At the west. end 
of the nave is a massive square tower, the floor of which is 
14 feet by 12 feet. In 1850 the east wall was on the line of the 
present altar rails, but in the progress of the works in the 
restoration of the church, then undertaken under the auspices 
of the County Architectural Society, and with the late Sir 
George Gilbert Scott as architect, old foundations were dis- 
covered beyond, and the present sanctuary and east end were 
built on the old foundations, so lengthening the church by 
12 feet; the side aisles, which were before flush with the 
chancel, were also extended eastwards, on old foundations, 
about 5 feet. Canon James, in his paper before referred to, 
gives a most interesting acccunt of the discoveries made when 
the east wall was taken down in 1850. One find was a coin 
of Charles I., proving that the east wall was built after the 
commencement of his reign in 1625. There were also found 
fragments of a Decorated east window, showing that there had 
been an east window in the Decorated style—that is, in the 
style of the fourteenth century. This Decorated east end must 
have taken the place of the original Norman east end, probably 
in the fourteenth century. But, best of all, there were found, 
also in the wall, fragments of the original Norman east wall, 
and Sir Gilbert Scott, with his wonderful architectural know- 
ledge and skill, was able from these fragments to determine 
nearly at least what the original Norman east wall was, and so 
he built the present beautiful east end, which is thus, in the 
main, a reproduction of the original Norman built in A Dp. 1120 
or 1130. For example, a fragment of the original semi- 
columns running up the centre was found, and the circular side 
of it was, on careful inspection, seen to be slightly lichened 
over, showing that this had been on the outside exposed to the 
weather, although it was at first supposed that this semi- 
column was on the inside. Sir Gilbert’s reproduction of the 
Norman east end from the few fragments thus found in the 
seventeenth-century wali is compared by Canon James to 
Professor Diver's construction of the complete mammoth from 
a few fossilised bones. Of the two lower painted east windows 
the ore on the north side is a memorial to the first wife of the 
late rector, the Rev. H. de Saumarez ; she died in 1858. The 
o her is a memorial to Mr. P. E. Welchman, of this town, and 
Mrs. Welchman, his wife, who died respectively in 1859 and 
1860 Of the four windows in the next stage above three 
were inserted by the Rev. F. P. Lawson, when curate of St. 
Peter’s, with money presented to him as a testimonial by the 
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parish, and the fourth was given by his sister, Miss E. C. 
Lawson, of Hildenborough, Kent. The cost of the four 
windows was less than 30/7. The centre window at the top 
containing a representation of the Ascension of our Lord, and 
the two small windows or quatrefoils beside it, were put in by 
the late Rev. F. H. Richardson, curate of St. Peters. I may 
add that in the restoration of the church in 1850 and 1851 
a west doorway in the tower was built up, and a wall 
which separated the belfry from the nave was removed ; 
the flat-ceiled roof was superseded by the present hand- 
some open oak roof; the high nave pews and other in- 
congruous fittings were swept away, and were replaced by 
fittings more in character with the grand fabric, and far more 
suited to its great purpose of worship and the glory of God. 

The restoration I have spoken of, it is well known, was 
zealously promoted by the late Mr. George Baker, historian of 
Northamptonshire, and his sister Mary Baker, who resided for 
many years in Cromwell House, Marefair, now occupied by 
Mr. Mold. Canon James highly eulogises their efforts, and 
calls them the real churchwardens or guardians of St. Peter’s, 
at a time when those who were officially such were sadly lacking 
in zeal. 

It is, however, the ancient stonework which is the great 
feature of the church, and makes it one of almost unique 
interest. In the interior on each side of the nave we have a 
series of seven piers supporting an arcade of eight massive 
circular arches. Three of the piers are formed each of four 
semi-columns, and the other four piers are single circular 
shafts having a moulded band round the middle. One of 
the four on each side, the third from the.west, is now without 
this band, but these have probably been rebuilt, and the band 
was not added as it should have been. The capitals of all the 
piers have their faces covered with rich and various carvings of 
scrollwork, heads, animals, foliage, &c., and no two are alike. 
They are not of equal beauty, but taken together they exceed 
anything of the kind which I have seen elsewhere in parish 
churches. The arches have their faces ornamented with 
deeply-cut chevron or zigzag moulding. Over these arches 
on each side are a series of seven clerestory windows of 
deep splays. At the back of the cloistered piers, rising from 
the top of the capitals, are seen springs of arches which 
originally spanned the aisles, and no doubt supported a groined 
roof of stone. Standing in the centre of the nave the combined 
effect of the arcades north and south with the rich and various 
capitals and (for Norman work) lofty columns is grand and 
impressive, 

But the chief feature of the interior remains to be describec. 
This is the tower arch, which is of exceeding grandeur and 
richness. It consists of three receding arches, massive and 
lofty, and bearing on their faces and soffits elaborate zigzag 
mouldings, and these are supported by columns, some of the 
smaller of which are of singular beauty. One is carved with 
lozenge-shaped moulding, the second is octagonal, and adorned 
with a spiral moulding. One on the north side is quite plain, 
and probably has replaced the original charged with ornament. 
All the capitals are richly carved similar to those in the nave. 
It may be remarked that the arches in the chancel form three 
similar compartments on simple columns, while the arches in 
the nave form two and a half double compartments on columns 
alternate compound and simple. The font is probably about 
150 years later than the church, but it isa fine specimen of 
Early English or Lancet work. It isin the style of the Queen’s 
Cross, which is known to have been erected about A.D. 1290. In 
the south aisle there is a sepulchral arch resting on the carved 
pilasters, and in the Decorated style. Underneath, I suppose, 
lies the dust of someone distinguished in his day, and pro- 
minently connected with the church ; even his name is now un- 
known. In the south wall are five square-headed windows, 
each of three lights, each light being round-headed and quite 
plain. In the tower under the round Norman arch is a similar 
square-headed window, containing, however, some tracery in the 
head of each light. In the north wall there are three windows 
only, the westernmost square-headed, with its three lights 
slightly pointed; the middle one also square-headed, but 
having only two lights, and these adorned with tracery. The 
easternmost is a Perpendicular window of the fifteenth century, 
round-headed, of three lights, and of two stages. All these 
windows are late and poor compared with the original Norman 
features of the church. 

The exterior of the church is almost equally noteworthy. 
In the outside above the aisle roof there runs the whole length 
of the clerestory wall, and on both sides of the church alike, 
a beautiful Norman arcade, consisting together of about sixty 
circular-headed recesses, the arches being supported by pilasters 
with moulded capitals and pedestals. Over these arches, just 
under the eaves, are corbels of carved heads of animals, &-. 
At the north-west and south-west angles of the tower are 
buttresses of an unusual type, each consisting of three semi- 


arcades, one above the other, similar in character to that I 
have mentioned in the clerestory wall. The upper end of 
those two is continued on the west side. Underneath the 
arcades, north and south, are two wide open bands of diamond- 
shaped moulding. In place of the lower arcade on the west 
side of the tower is a very remarkable arch, formed by three 
arches, not recessed, but having their faces flush. These faces 
are covered with rich and various carving in panels. The 
variety of patterns of crosses in the panels of the outward arch 
is very noteworthy. The upper portion of the tower above the 
clock is, I suppose, not Norman, but considerably later ; and I 
may add that there are indications that the Norman tower as 
it stands is a re-erection, that the nave once extended further 
west than it now does. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN LEEDS. 


i the acquisition of the Coloured Cloth Hall Estate by the 

Leeds Corporation is involved, the Leeds Mercury says, the 
question of what will the Corporation do with it. As was 
stated on Wednesday by Alderman Sir Edwin Gaunt, the 
estate consists of 9,250 square yards, which was purchased for 
66,000/, or about 7/7 8s. 4d. per yard. Of this portion the 
Corporation have decided to offer about 5,000 yards as a site 
for a new post-office, at the rate of 8/7. per square yard. 
By this offer the Government is relieved of a difficulty. 
Government was in want of a site, and fixed its eye 
upon the Cloth Hall Estate, and likewise put its own value 
upon that property. The Corporation has now made overtures 
of a reasonable character, and it may be safely predicted that 
the exchange will take place. We hear that it is questioned by 
some whether a new post-office is actually essential, and it is 
asked why the town should not carry out an important im- 
provement in this central part of the borough and at the same 
time, by laying out the whole of the site judiciously, reap a 
handsome profit on the transaction. Busy times do not give 
the present post-office an inch ofsurplus space. Then strangers 
find the place exceedingly inconvenient. In other towns of 
importance, all the public rooms of the postal and telegraphic 
service are on the same floor, and are easily accessible. In 
Leeds, the arrangement of the departments is suggestive of a 
Chinese puzzle, while the parcels post has not domiciliary con- 
nection with the remaining branches. That the increasing 
business can be in any degree satisfactorily conducted is due to 
the addition of the wooden annexe on the Infirmary Street side 
of the buildings. But this structure was raised in defiance of 
the original compact made when the old court-house was first 
occupied. An acknowledgment for the use of area between 
the main building and the palisading has been paid since the 
erection of the annexe, and had the trustees of the Cloth Hall 
thought it right to object, they would have been within their 
legal powers in taking that course. A reconstruction of the 
present post-office also would fail in accomplishing the object 
now sought, even if the local authorities would sanction the 
utilisation of the space right up to the line of the street. Hence 
it may be taken for granted that the demand for a new post- 
office, which has been mooted for some years, and came 
originally from the public themselves, may be regarded as an 
actual and not a sentimental necessity. The proposal of 
the Postmaster-General is to devote about 4,500 yards as 
a site for the buildings, and to allot 500 yards for the 
half of a possible street of 16 yards wide, which would front 
the new structure. This apportionment of the property would 
take effect also, even if the Corporation could see its way to 
acquire the block known as the Quebec estate, and to throw 
the two properties open as a public square, and thus make 
such an improvement as would agreeably impress the stranger 
on his entrance to the town from any of the railway stations. 
It has been hinted that if a contrary plan were adopted, and 
the estate laid out in the form of good business thoroughfares, 
a street of only 16 yards on the station side of the estate wouid 
compel the Government to place the main front of the new 
post-office upon the Quebec Street side of the structure. The 
new buildings would occupy a very prominent site, however, 
and there would probably be a boldly designed elevation on 
each side, though in view of the public convenience—the public 
offices usually occupying the main front—the principal facade 
would necessarily occupy the front towards the Midland 
station Whether the Government purchase the site offered 
them or otherwise, the Corporate Property Committee have 
received no authority to deal with the remainder of the estate, 
and whatever follows must ensue upon careful deliberation by 
the Council. -It is undoubted that if the estate were solely laid 
out in streets for business purposes the Corporation would 
secure a rich reward. The Quebec Estate, for instance, which 
includes 400 square yards, has not been offered to the town so 


columns, lessening in size at the successive stages of the tower } far for less than between 80/. or 90/. per yard. But many may 


upwards, there being a single column only in the highest st 
age. 
On each. of the north and south sides of the tower are ie 


consider that present gain is not the only question involve, 
If a grand public square were formed in the way indicated, it is 
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not altogether impossible, so great would be the improvement 
to the approaches to their station, that the Midland Railway 
Company, in view of the work they have carried out in other 
places, might make a good contribution towards such a 
desirable alteration. Then it should not be overlooked that 
the Pious Use Trustees have already offered to vote 20,000/. 
for the purchase of the Quebec Estate for the purpose of 
street improvements. So that if such assistance could be 
obtained the better opening out of this portion of the town 
might not be altogether beyond accomplishment. The cost of 
such work, whatever the amount, would for repayment be 
spread over a term of fifty years. It may be said that a penny 
in the pound produces, in round figures, 5,000/, We under- 
stand that it is quite probable that the decision of the Govern- 
ment as to the purchase of the site for the new post-office may 
not be forthcoming for one or two months. 


TESSERZ. 


Thirteenth-Century Doorways. 
G. E, STREET, R.A, 


HERE are no features in our old buildings which strike 
the eye more than some of the doorways. But it is not 

until an English eye has become accustomed to foreign 
examples that it realises how magnificent their effect may be. 
The great thirteenth-century portal may indeed almost be said 
to be a French invention ; in the greater churches it assumes 
an amazing importance, and is so grand as sometimes to seem 
even exaggerated, though indeed this is far from being really 
the case. Ina church nothing ought to be more obvious than 
the desire of the builder to bring in all who will come within 
the doors. If his door is small, obscure, difficult of access, the 
inference is that it is not much use; and at Amiens, Bourges, 
Paris, Chartres, and the rest of those great examples, where 
the entire facade consists of a group of doorways, it is obvious 
that exactly the contrary of this was the inference that would 
be drawn by every one. It is impossibie to imagine anything 
more glorious than these great works ; so broad and dignified 
in their conception, so refined and delicate when necessary in 
their detail, so ably constructed, and so skilfully adorned with 
sculpture are they, that one returns to them for study, year 
after year, with increased and ever-increasing — pleasure. 
Generally they have splayed jambs, in front of which stand 
alternately detached shafts and statues; the various members 
of the arch are sculptured with groups of angels, saints, and 
running enrichments of foliage, whilst the tympanum within 
the arch is reserved for the great central piece of sculpture 
which was to give the key to the whole story of the door. 
For these doorways had each their story; they formed the 
centre of that iconographic system of decoration which has led 
men to speak of each great church as a Christian epic. And 
there was no lack of variety in the way in which the same kind 
of scheme was executed in different places. In the previous 
century it is true that the great French doorways were remark- 
able for their grandeur ; but they were generally almost iden- 
tical in their design, and did no more than pave the way, as it 
were, for the genius of the thirteenth-century designers. In 
these days it is difficult even to conceive of an age in which, 
suddenly, and by an inspiration, as it were, so much that was 
new and magnificent in conception should at once meet with 
hands capable of giving it such perfect execution. Everywhere 
throughout the land the same spirit seemed to have infused 
itself; the traveller may go from Paris to Bordeaux and 
Toulouse, from thence to Lyons, and so again by Nevers and 
Bourges to Paris, Rouen, Laon, and Rheims, and at this epoch 
of marvellous unity he will detect, it is true, the presence of 
various schools of art, but he will have to consider before he 
assigns to one pre-eminence over the other, and will feel that, 
with all our boasted improvements, no conceivable change of 
system or circumstances, no schools of art or. museums, no new 
modes of education or training could ever enable us to vie, 
even in the humblest way, with these marvellous works. In 
England, at the same period, we have an entirely different 
feeling displayed in old examples. The doorways were com- 
paratively small and modest, and the workmen who wrought 
them were not to be compared with their French contempo- 
raries. It is true, indeed, that the sculptures of the west front 
of Wells Cathedral are admirable as works of art, but they 
produce much less architectural effect, being raised somewhat 
too much from the eye, and diapered all over the broad surface 
of the wall, whilst the doors are small, one may almost say 
insignificant, and enriched only with mouldings and shafts. 
So, again, at York the noble south transept has a small door 
of the severest simplicity ; and the south door of the Angels’ 
choir at Lincoln is almost the only English doorway where 
there is something of the French grandeur of design, concep- 
tion, and story, combined with and enhanced by the peculiar 
delicacy which is the charm and pride of our best English art. 
In truth, sculpture was never developed in England as it was 


in France, and we must not put the doorways of our country 
in comparison with those which are seen there. There is, 
however, one facade in England which may be said to be peer- 
less—that of Peterborough. Here three vast arches, rising the 
entire height of the fabric, cross the whole west front; the 
doorways behind them are of the usual modest dimensions, 
but the charm of this great porch is indescribable ; you see the 
deep shadow of the arches rising high above the surrounding 
houses as you approach the city from the distance ; they are 
adorned with line upon line of moulding, carried by whole 
ranges of delicate shafts, and surmounted by gables filled with 
niches and sculpture, and circular windows of rare beauty, 
flanked and divided by lofty pinnacles. This may, in truth, 
be said to be the most poetic conception of the thirteenth 
century in England ; it deserves a pilgrimage from the farthest 
part of the empire from all those who wish really to grasp the 
combined power and tenderness of the thirteenth-century art, 
and lives in the recollections of all who have seen it with eyes 
capable of appreciating it as among ihe most lovely of man’s 
creations. 
Egyptian and Indian Temples. 
J. FERGUSSON. 


Some similarities between the Southern Indian and other 
styles have often been insisted upon by others, and though I 
myself am not inclined to attach much weight to them, they'are 
still interesting. The first is the presumed identity with 
Egyptian architecture. In looking, for instance, at the plans of 
the temples at Karnac or Edfou, we find two or three succes- 
sive enclosures of high dead walls surrounding the sanctuary. 
The same and indeterminate number of predominant high 
massive propyl, which form the only object seen outside ; 
while the sanctuary is low and concealed by the high walls that 
surround it. The great choultries, besides, are both in position 
and apparently in use similar to the hypostyle halls of these 
temples ; “and the propyle are in both instances the great 
Iconostases or image-bearing screens of the temple. I may 
also add that the same successive mode of erection was, at least 
in some instances, followed in both cases. These certainly are 
strong points of similarity, and at first sight almost conclusive. 
But on a closer examination they are overpowered by the extreme 
dissimilarity of design and principle; by the total absence of 
hieroglyphics, or hieroglyphic expressions, in the Indian exam- 
ples ; and by the utter dissimilarity in every detail between a 
style so exuberant in strength as the Egyptian, and one so 
tending to frailty as the Indian. Still, the difference may only 
be such as exists between the Norman and florid Gothic styles, 
whose connection no one doubts. It is easier, however, to point 
out similarities than dissonances, and there are some points in 
which all masonry styles must resemble one another. It is only 
by weighing fairly the two styles by one, and by an accurate 
knowledge of both, that any one can be able to arrive at a just 
conclusion on the subject. J have myself been so staggered at 
times by the points of resemblance, that I have been inclined 
to accede to the general opinion ; but on the whole I fear it 
must be considered in the present state of the question as too 
hasty a generalisation. 


The Cost of Roman Road-Making. 
R. -BURGESS. 


In the high-level bridge of Newcastle, the quantity ‘ of 
masonry in piers and in land arches, approaches, &c., is 
681,609 cubic feet, and the cost of that masonry was 120,000/. 
I find this to be about 3s. 64¢.—let us say 3s. 6¢—per cubic 
foot ; and if estimated by the cost of labour and the greater 
difficulty in the transport of material, I doubt whether the old 
Romans could do it for less. In the magnificent sub- 
structions of the Via Appia near Ariccia, we have found by 
measurement (taking the whole mass) about 234,000 cubic feet. 
Now the internal mass in all cases was, to use a Vitruvian 
term, ad emplecton, or as we might call it, rubble; making all 
due allowance for this, I should not have in the Valley of 
Ariccia, reckoning the stonework 5 feet on each flank, more 
than 100,000 cubic feet ; z¢., reckoning at 3s. 6d. per cubic foot, 
about 17,000/. worth of real masonry, and this is in the tenth part 
of a mile. In the whole length of the 142 miles to Capua, we 
do not find more than two other extra works, viz., at Terracini 
and at Fondi; so that the cost of the Via Appia would not 
probably exceed 32,000/. (the average price of a mile of our railway) 
above the ordinary expenditure of making a common road: It 
is probable that whole armies worked at the Roman roads, 
bridges, and viaducts, and it would not be fair to compare their 
mechanical apparatus with the scientific inventions of modern 
times ; but it may be doubted whether they ever presented such 
a union of physical power as was seen one day on the Menai 
Straits, when 650 men were employed in raising the second tube 
of the great bridge, of whom 386 were sailors; and although, 
as I have said, we have but little or no data to go upon for 
making a comparison of expenditure and labour, yet we may 
gather enough to maintain the proposition that all the great 
works of the Roman empire connected with their lines of com- 
munications did not equal the works of a similar kind’ which 
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now exist in the Island of Britannia. Another thing which 
hinders us from making comparisons as to cost, we have in 
every line of railway 6,000/. per mile for land—Appius Claudius 
cut through the country of the Volsci without asking the price, 
and dispensed with all juries for assessing damages. The 
“ mutationes ” (hovels where they changed horses) were all the 
stations that occurred on their line; the comforts of law 
expenses were not known, and I doubt much if the surveyors 
and engineers got 1,200/, a mile. I wish I could have found 
how many sestertia Trajan paid for his restoration of the Via 
Appia, but all the data I have to guide me in the calculation of 
that expenditure are, that Trajan paved the road out of his own 
money, de sud pecunié stravit; this, however, is more than can 
be said for many of the projectors of our modern railways, dé 
aliend pecunia ferro straverunt, i.e., they laid down the iron 
with other people’s money, might be a more appropriate inscrip- 
tion. When Augustus remade the Flaminian way to Rimini, 
he was the sole shareholder, and gave no scrip. Julius Caesar 
and Marc Antony raised great works, but they knew nothing 
about raising dividends ; but that which would have astonished 
them more than an irruption of barbarians, would have been a 
bill of 1,800/, for every mile of road for parliamentary and 
law expenses. If this be a true average, which I have autho- 
sity for stating that it is, then we may deduct from the cost of 
3,740 miles of Roman road, which led from Scotland to 
Jerusalem, the sum of 6,732,000/.; and if those worthies of 
old time had been called upon to make 5,000 miles of road in 
the province of Britain, they might have economised 30 millions 
of our money by paying nothing for land. In estimating the 
value of a Roman road, therefore, we have to deduct 7,800/. a 
mile for land and law, and 4,000/. for stations, and 5,0o00/. for 
iron before we come to the materials they were enabled to use. 
In other words, the materials of the Roman road and labour 
would not be more than half the cost of our railways, from the 
mere fact of certain expenses being absent, which they could 
not understand ; but although inferior to the Britons of the 
nineteenth century in the art of spending money, if judged by 
the present state of the science they could not be despicable 
engineers. Their levels were chosen on different principles, but 
their lines of road passed through the same countries, and 
generally in the same direction as our railways. 


The Abbey of Fontevrault. 
J. H. PARKER. 


The church is a very large and fine building, though sadly 
mutilated. The plan is cruciform, with aisles, a central tower, 
and five apses to the choir, and four transept chapels. -The 
character of the whole is transitional. The windows are mostly 
round-headed, but those of the transepts are pointed. There 
are shafts attached to the buttresses in the lower part; in the 
upper part shafts serve as buttresses. The capitals have 
foliage of nearly Early French character ; there are three series 
of corbel tables at the east end. The central tower is square, 
lofty, with Late Norman windows, round-headed, and shafts in 
the angles. The interior of the choir is very remarkable; the 
pillars unusually tall, with plain capitals and small round 
arches, a small triforium arcade and clerestory, both of which 
have round-headed openings. The vault of the apse is a semi- 
dome, that of the choir barrel-shaped, with arch ribs, only 
square in section, and quite plain. The transepts are of the 
same character as the choir. The nave has been vaulted by a 
series of small domes, the arches and pendentives of which 
remain. The upper parts of the domes have been cut off by a 
modern floor ; the arches are slightly pointed, but quite plain, 
square in section, recessed, but not chamfered. The large 
arches do not spring from the outer walls; there is a passage 
behind them. The capitals are very richly sculptured with 
groups of figures, the abacus square, chamfered with the billet 
ornament on the sloping surface. The tombs of Richard I. 
and Henry II., with their queens, have been very carefully 
restored, including the colouring. The four tombs are all 
alike, the figures lying on beds, but the figures themselves have 
all the appearance of portraits; three are of stone, one of wood. 
They are now carefully preserved in the apsidal chapel of the 
south transept. The figures are all of the natural size; 
Richard I. is short, his wife tall, with a book in her hand. 
Henry II. tall, his wife short. The costumes are similar, but 
not alike, especially the ladies. They do not appear to be so 
ancient as the period of their deaths, but all four to have been 
made at the same time, probably in the fourteenth century. 
The date of the foundation and of the consecration of the 
church are both distinctly recorded. Ata short distance from 
the church, and separated from it by some other buildings, is 
what I believe to be the kitchen, commonly called the octagon 
chapel or tower of Evrault. It is a very gocd and rare example 
of a kitchen of the twelfth century. The general form resembles 
that at Glastonbury, but this one is much more ancient. The 
ground plan is octagonal. The first storey is square, carried on 
tour lofty arches, each across two sides of the octagon ; above 
is the plan is again octagonal; but much reduced in size. 

€ octagon is formed by squinches across the angles of the 


square, and on these is carried the spire, terminating in an open 
smoke louvre. ‘There are shafts in the angles of the octagon 
on the ground, alternately high and low. The low ones carry 
the springing of the arches, as usual; the high ones are con- 
nected with the points of the arches, to which they serve as 
buttresses. The four large arches cross the alternate angles, 
and the tall shafts being in these angles are connected with 
the points of the arches by short open ribs. Under each of the 
large arches are two small ones, which serve as the openings of 
the fireplaces ; each had its separate chimney-flue, the lower 
part of which remains. The capitals are of Late Norman 
character, with plain foliage; the arches are quite plain, and 
square in section. The smoke louvre at the top has trefoiled 
openings, but it is not so old as the rest, and may be of the 
fourteenth century. The exterior has a series of small apses, 
with a shaft in each recess. There are openings into the spire; 
between the top of the apsidal vaults and the springing of the 
spire there is an interval of modern masonry, and it is here 
that the shafts of the chimneys have been cut off. It would 
appear that they were originally carried up in straight shafts 
resembling pinnacles round the base of the spire, but there is 
no positive evidence of this. I could not trace the flues more 
than a few feet from the lower opening. The masonry of the 
spire is of small stones of an early appearance. 


J. Nollekens, R.4., in Rome. 
J. T. SMITH. 

The patrons of Nollekens, being characters professing taste 
and possessing wealth, employed him as a very shrewd 
collector of antique fragments, some of which he bought on his 
own account; and, after he had dexterously restored them with 
heads and limbs, he stained them with tobacco water, and sold 
them, sometimes by way of favour, for enormous sums. My 
old friend, Mr. George Arnald, A.R.A., favoured me with the 
following anecdote, which he received immediately from Mr. 
Nollekens concerning some of these fragments :—Jenkins, 
a notorious dealer in antiques and old pictures, who resided in 
Rome for that purpose, had been commissioned by Mr. Locke 
of Norbury Park to send him any piece of sculpture which he 
thought might suit him, at a price not exceeding one hundred 
guineas ; but Mr. Locke, immediately upon the receipt of a 
head of Minerva, which he did not like, sent it back again, 
paying the carriage and all other expenses. Nollekens, who 
was then also a resident in Rome, having purchased a trunk of 
a Minerva for fifty pounds, found, upon the return of this head, 
that its proportion and character accorded with his torso. This 
discovery induced him to accept an offer made by Jenkins of 
the head itself, and two hundred and twenty guineas to share 
the profits. After Nollekens had made it up into a figure, or, 
what is called by the vendors of botched antiques, “restored 
it,” which he did at the expense of about twenty guineas more 
for stone and labour, it proved a most fortunate hit, for they 
sold it for the enormous sum of one thousand guineas, and it 
is now at Newby in Yorkshire. The late celebrated Charles 
Townley, and the late Henry Blundell, Esqs., were two of his 
principal customers for antiquities. Mr. Nollekens was likewise 
an indefatigable inquirer after terra-cottas executed by the 
most celebrated sculptors, Michel Angelo, John di Bologna, 
Fiamingo, &c. The best of these he reserved for himself until 
the day of his death. Earl Bessborough and Lord Selsey 
were much attached to Mr. Nollekens at this time, but his 
greatest friend was Lord Yarborough. For that nobleman he 
executed many very considerable works in marble, for which he 
received most liberal and immediate payment. Nollekens, 
who wished upon all occasions to save every shilling he pos- 
sibly could, was successful in another manceuvre. He actually 
succeeded as a smuggler of silk stockings, gloves, and lace ; his 
contrivance was truly ingenious, and perhaps it was the first 
time that the custom-house officers had ever been so taken in. 
His method was this; all his plaster busts being hollow, he 
stuffed them full of the above articles, and then spread an out- 
side coating of plaster at the back across the shoulders of each, 
so that the busts appeared like solid casts. His mode of living 
at Rome was most filthy: he had an old woman, who, as was 
stated, ‘did for him,” and she was so good a cook that she 
would often give him a dish for dinner which cost him no more 
than threepence. “ Nearly opposite to my lodgings,” he said, 
‘there lived a pork-butcher, who put out at his door at the end 
of the week a plateful of what he called cuttings, bits of skin, 
bits of gristle, and bits of fat, which he sold for twopence, and 
my old lady dished them up with a little pepper and a little 
salt ; and with a slice of bread, and sometimes a bit of vege- 
table, I made a very nice dinner.” Whenever good dinners 
were mentioned, he was sure to say, “Ay, I never tasted a 
better dish than my Roman cuttings.” By this time the name 
of Nollekens was pretty well known on the Stock Exchange of 
London as a holder to a considerable amount. 


A Site has been fixed on for the erection of a new Roman 
Catholic church in Lincoln. 
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ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, SCULPTURE.—By T, STERLING LEE. 


PANEL 1 (CHILDHOOD). Justice, a child of the poor, led by Right Understanding into the straight way, 
shewn by the light of the olive crowned Wisdom. Joy following strewing flowers. 
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PANEL 2 (GIRLHOOD). 


representing riches and fame. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 92 & 93._PANELS, ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Ql.) CHILDHOOD. (2.) GIRLHOOD. [J. STERLING LEE.) 


MO. 94._PORTION OF ST. GEORGE’S HALL, SHOWING POSITIONS 
OF SCULPTURED PANELS. (J. STERLING LEE.) 


NO. 95.-PLAQUE, “POST EQUITEM SEDET ATRA CUBA.” 
[ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A.] 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


HIS new Catholic church at Elswick is being built 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
the architects, Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. It is attached to the presbytery and 
schools, which have been built for many years, and have 
hitherto been used as a temporary church. Kenton stone 
from the contractors quarry is used externally, and the 
interior is being carried out in Bath stone. The church is 
cruciform in plan, with a lantern tower at the crossing. 
Both north and south transepts are utilised as chapels, that 
in the south transept having the organ gallery above it. 
The internal dimensions are:—Nave too by 24 feet, sanc- 
tuary 34 by 24 feet, transepts 24 by 13 feet ; total width 
across nave and aisles 50 feet. The roofs are of pitch-pine, 
and panelled at the height of 50 feet in the centre. The 
lantern is open internally 73 feet above the level of nave floor. 
There are two sacristies, one above the other, with a good 
staircase, which also leads up to the organ loft in the south 
transept. The door from the presbytery opens upon this 
staircase. Confessionals are provided, opening from the 
south aisle. 

The site is a fine open one in the Westmoreland Road, 
and is nearly level upon this line, but it falls very rapidly 
towards the south; advantage of this difference of level is 
taken to provide the heating vault, &c., under the south 
transept. Mr. L. Gasy, of Gosforth, is the contractor, and 
rapid progress is now being made with the foundations. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening, Mr. H, D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., 
president, in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Barker was elected a member. 

The house list as nominated for election to serve in the 
session 1889-90 was read, Mr. Leonard Stokes being nominated 
president, 

Proposed by Mr. C. G. Baker, and seconded by Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. H. Lovegrove was nominated for the presidency. 

Votes of thanks in connection with previous visits were passed 
to Messrs, Gardner, Heaton and Goldie, Child & Goldie. A vote of 
thanks was also passed to the members who had arranged and 
carried out the programme of the soirée held that week. A 
vote of thanks was in addition cordially passed to the executors 
of the late George Devey, for the collection of sketches pre- 
sented to the Association. 


Lyric Club. 


It was announced that a special concert (ladies’ night) to 
conclude the session will take place in the Galleries at 9 Con- 
duit Street, on Thursday evening, the 23rd inst., commencing 
at 8 P.M. The Council of the R.I.B.A. have also consented to 
place their rooms at the disposal of the club. The exhibition 
of pictures of the Nineteenth Century Art Society will be hung 
on the walls of the Gallery, and a selection from the A. A. 
students’ drawings done during the session will also be on view. 

Mr. J. STARKIE GARDNER then read a paper on 


Ecclesiastical Wrought-Iron Door Furniture. 


Mr. Gardner began by saying that he found his subject so 
vast that it had necessitated cutting it in two, and that if they 
-cared to hear the sequel he hoped to be in a position to do it 
justice. Going back to the threshold of the subject he began 
with the Romans, as follows :— 

We have a very full knowledge of what Roman blacksmiths 
ould do, owing chiefly to the destruction of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. I need hardly remind you that the catastrophe 
was almost as unexpected as if the crest of Box Hill were to be 
suddenly blown up and to bury Dorking. It was so sudden 
that all the ironwork that was ever in these towns was probably 
buried with them, and we see exactly what stage their lock- 


smiths and blacksmiths had reached. We see they had little 
love for the art of smithing, and used bronze for artwork, and 
iron only when they wanted its particular quality of strength. 
There are, however, some hinges and door furniture preserved, 
and these I look on as of the greatest. possible interest and 
importance. There is a foretaste about them of our Early 
English hingework, whether because they are genetically 
connected, or whether simply because the method of work of 
the smith leads to like results when like conditions of require- 
ments are given him, I cannot say; but, looking at the curious 
fact of the resemblance of these hinges in so remote a country 
town towards the south of Italy, and their early date—a.D. 79— 
it is impossible to doubt that more to the north, as in Gaul, 
where the working of iron was carried to a far higher pitch, and 
at a later date, works which might well have been the pro- 
genitors of our own may have been produced. Barbarian 
ornament and art fled of course at the contact of the Classic 
art of Rome, but it may have left asmack behind. There is 
ample proof that the Gauls, and probably therefore the Britons, 
knew how to weld, chase, emboss, tin, gild, and enamel iron. 
The discoveries at Bibracte, Alise, Bourges, and the writings of 
Roman author proves this. 

A point even more important to us is that the ironwork of 
Gaul extended over central Europe, and to their neighbours the 
Franks and Goths, because I want to show that these arts were 
preserved by the Goths of Denmark and Scandinavia during 
their isolation, whilst the rest of Europe was in the conflagration 
attending the break-up of the Roman Empire. The metalwork 
of Denmark, in fact, is in most respects the same as that of 
Gaul, but modified on the one hand by an influx of Roman 
currency in exchange for amber, and on the other by the 
blackest and most heathenish superstition that ever afflicted 
any land, perhaps, in any age. All the arts of Gaul (such as 
damascening and inlaying), except enamelling, were preserved, 
and in particuldr that of making most excellent chain-mail 
armour. 

It is now necessary to get on to England. The Britons 
were Christians practising the civilisation of Rome, with walled 
cities and villas, and a large iron industry. The conquering 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons were pagans, and, probably, not 
particularly distinguished for any love of the arts, except of 
war. This in the first conquests was extermination to the 
people, but the buildings and fittings must in many cases have 
been spared, and when arts were revived these remained as 
models. As soon as the conquests of the Anglo-Saxons began 
to be consolidated, St. Augustine and other missionaries arrived 
from Rome, and converted them to Christianity, with the 
result, of course, that churches were required. Now, it is per- 
fectly certain that these churches would be on the Roman 
models, just as when English missionaries go to heathendom 
now their churches are built on Anglican models; besides, as 
we have seen, a large number of Roman buildings must have 
been at hand to copy from. We have thus a groundwork cf 
Roman art, probably tinged with Greek influence, when Greek 
missionaries arrived from Byzantium and became English 
bishops, as in the case of Theodore of Tarsus. 

This was the state of things early in the seventh century 
when the missions and learning of the Irish, who established 
themselves in North Britain at about the same period, began to 
tell. By the date of St. Cuthbert,late in the seventh century, the 
Romans and Irish were working amicably, and in process of 
fusion, The Irish, as you know, were devoted to art, and had 
developed a most beautiful, if peculiar, mannerism, all their 
ornament that was not geometric consisting of animals and 
birds drawn out into such intricate arabesques that their 
identity is all but lost. It is plain that this fusion most power- 
fully influenced the Anglo-Saxon art. Late in the ninth century 
a further and still more important arrival came to build up 
English art. The Danish Goths, who had treasured and 
developed the arts of Gaul, began to settle in England, and to 
fuse with the Anglo-Saxons. These people must, according to 
their sagas, have been the most expert smiths the world has 
ever seen, even royal princes not disdaining to become black- 
smiths. They regarded their swords as imbued with life, and 
gave them affectionate names, which have been handed down 
with their own. Who does not remember Wayland with the 
sword Mimung, which was so wonderfully tempered that it 
clove a rival smith, who had spent a whole year in making a 
suit of invulnerable armour, in two, armour and all, and with so 
little effort that it was only when the rival was asked to get up 
and shake himself that he was aware he was in two halves, and 
consequently as good as adead man? It was not likely that 
the Saxons, who at once appropriated the terrible Danish axe, 
would not have availed themselves of such smiths as these, and 
we thus have the yeast out of which Early English art was 
fermented. Nor was it likely to be long before such warrior 
races, skilled in working iron, discovered its use in protecting 
doors. When we consider that for several centuries their 
church doors might at almost any moment be thundered at by 
robber hordes bent on slaughter and pillage, the overwhelming 
importance of such protection will be understood. 
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The hinge was, of course, the first point to attend to. The 
simplest form of hinge would be a strap of iron bent at one end 
at a right-angle to clasp the thickness of the door, and then 
curled to form a socket to work on a peg or pivot fixed to the 
jamb. We do not find records of early English hinges of this 
simple form, perhaps because it could be too easily wrenched 
away, perhaps because the smiths were too highly skilled to 
make anything so simple. Certain it is that their early efforts 
seem to have been devoted to clamping or cramping the hinge, 
like an eagle’s talon, over as much of the door as they possibly 
could. The most successful, and therefore the most prevalent 
form, is a triple strap, the centre one straight, and the lateral 
curved like the horas of a crescent. The ¢a juscta may 
have had something to do with the favour in which this form 
was held, but more likely it was the fact that the starting point or 
junction of these straps was behind the stone rebate when the 
door was closed, and, therefore, no pirates could force them off. 
As this form was in fashion for two or three centuries, the 
number of guises under which it appears are somewhat be- 
wildering. The straps terminate almost always in scrolls or 
foliage, and this supplies the key to age. Rudeness and plain- 
ness are, however, no index, nor am I able just now to trace 
out any particular lines of descent. Sometimes you will find 
disconnected straps and bands and ornaments. between the 
hinges, and these often deserve careful study. It is quite 
obvious that, however much you might spread and clutch with 
the external hinges, the woodwork could be burst in, and there 
is very little doubt that a system of armour-plating the insides 
of the doors was introduced at an early date, and that this 
plating, in the hands of our accomplished smiths, took a very 
elaborate and ornamental character, and perhaps was the 
veritable ofuws anglicum about which we hear so much and 
know so little. When the need for this defence was forgotten, 
and the rude Saxon doorway was replaced by the moulded 
Norman doorway, or the wood decayed, this decorative system 
of interior plating was abandoned, and it was more or less 
bodily, according to circumstances, transferred to the outside, 
where it looked decorative. On no other hypothesis can you 
explain the odd state of things on the celebrated Willincale 
doors. Here you have two splendidly early crescent hinges 
with some particularly beautiful straps, arranged, as a child 
might place them, in inverted pyramids—no doubt the work 
of some Medizeval patcher and joiner. 

But the Durham hinges present us with a far finer example. 
Here you have the crescent or horseshoe hinge, belonging to 
the outside of the door, and please note how the springing is 
protected, developed into most beautiful scrolly ends, with in 
between an intersecting lozenge pattern of much more delicate 
work, with a scrolly ground in which the emblem of the cross 
is inlaced. Now it does not need much scrutiny to see that the 
lozenge diaper has been cut across in a most ruthless way to 
make it come in between the hinges, and that it was never de- 
signed for any such position. The design, though very efficient 
as an armour-plating inside, would be useless as a protection 
outside, for the pieces are all separate, and merely tacked 
against each other, and not welded into one. The design is as 
purely Celtic as anything can be, reminding one of Irish carving 
like that at Clonmacnois, and evidently produced under the 
Lindisfarne influence. ‘The doorway is of the year 1135. 
The style of the hinge has been repeatedly copied in France, 
and is there ascribed to early twelfth century. What the 
date of the ironwork may be I must leave you to decide. Canon 
Greenwell, who is a great authority, calls it late twelfth cen- 
tury. Another example of this armour-plating is the well- 
known one of Hormead. This is not so early, and has less of 
the Celtic element and a good deal of the Danish. The birds 
are unmistakable ; there is something at the top derived from 
a dragon, and the little curls are quite characteristically Danish. 
It is in a Norman doorway, and has been called fourteenth 
century, but it cannot, I should say, be later than the 
twelfth. A still later one is Skipwith—a design based on 
circles; and there are many others existing, which I shall be 
glad to learn something about. 

To go back to our horseshoe form, there are two further 
developments we must notice. One is the Lincoln Cathedral 
west door hinge, with the three straps ending in small points, 
and decorated with small C and half-C scrolls backing on to 
straps, which has a twelfth-century look; and the other a crescent 
hinge without the central strap, in place of which there is a 
wholly-detached strap, foliated at both ends, and generally 
rather elaborate. This type is rare in England—I only know it 
at Canterbury and one or two other places—but is quite 
common in France, and can only have been developed from the 
earlier form after the need for defence had passed away. 

We will now consider the Danish type. When they were 
converted it was in a half-hearted way, and they never wholly 
gave up their superstition as the Saxon did, but grafted 
Christianity on to Wodin and Thor. Their hingework can 
always be detected, because it introduces emblems in every 
conceivable manner. A good many exist in Denmark, of course 
of a relatively later date, since Christianity only began to prevail 


there in the tenth century, and these are most valuable in 
enabling us to recognise and track the Danish characteristics 
here. Few exist in England, and we will only allude to two. 
They are formed of numerous small detached pieces. That at 
Staplehurst has been removed from a round to a pointed door- 
way, and the present arrangement is probably quite different to 
the original. It still comprises a Viking’s ship, fishes, a goose, 
sea-dragon, snakes, crosses, part of a knotted pattern, and a 
horseshoe hinge and straps. The Stillingfleet example also has 
a ship, two men, and a reminiscence of the triskele, as well as a 
strap like a knotted cord, which is very usual in Danish work 
and not elsewhere—all, probably, of profound import, and 
tending in the direction of propitiating the evil one. The 
Danish influence gradually merges, and is at last only traceable 
in thirteenth-century hinges in a dragon or some other uncanny 
beast poked away where it can’t be readily discerned. 

We now deal with the more distinctly Classic type of hinge. 
These we may take as consisting of essentially a central stem 
branching into scrolls, often mingled with foliage. The oldest 
in type of design, if not themselves so very old, are those that 
were at St. Albans before the restoration. These remind one 
more than any others of the hinges shown in the Cedmon MS. 
in the Bodleian, acknowledged to be of late tenth century. 
They each consist of six very much convoluted scrolls spring- 
ing from a main stem, with cross-hatched surface, and intro- 
ducing in each case a little foliage. Of course, in the case of 
an inland town the need for defence would be less pressing, 
and they may have ventured a form here that they would not in 
more exposed places. The type is anyhow excessively rare at 
an early date, but it gave rise to several others, notably the 
strap which runs straight out for a good distance, and then 
suddenly branches into a tuft of leaves and scrolls, like a 
pollard. This was a favourite in France, though derived from 
England, as the Caedmon and Cotton MS. show. ‘The stem is 
often reeded as if formed of a sheaf of stems bound together. 
The door to the crypt at Wells shows a perfectly unique de- 
velopment of the scrolly hinge from a central stem, which looks. 
as if an English design had been entrusted to Danish hands. 
Anyhow, there are innumerable clusters of perching birds, 
which look like guillemots introduced in a floral manner. This 
work is certainly not now zz sz¢w, and must have been removed 
when in disrepair from an outer door. 

Towards the twelfth century all these various elements had 
crystallised, or congealed, as it were, into a definite style, 
which we may call jar excellence the Early English. The 
need. for defence had passed away, but not the traditions 
which it gave rise to. The Celtic and the Classic have fused 
and produced a rich system of easy-flowing yet elaborated 
foliated scrollwork, while the Danish has only imparted excel- 
lence of work, and its lingering traces survive in an occasional 
dragon or grotesque monster, usually tucked away as if 
ashamed of himself. The emblem selected, almost with one 
accord, is the vine, that emblem of the Church. Its fruit, 
foliage, tendrils trailing and climbing, drooping habit fitted it: 
in a supreme degree for its high place as the basis for all the 
door coverings for nearly a couple of centuries, and the 
religious sentiment it conveyed must have been found also 
extremely satisfactory. The treatment is highly conventional, 
the leaf having become evolutionised into either a symmetrical 
or unsymmetrical trefoil, and the fruit being more like a crude 
representation of a fir-cone. The plant had already become 
conventionalised as early as the tenth century, but does not 
seem to have been applied to ironwork before the twelfth. 
Its origin is Roman or Byzantine, but it does not lend itself to 
defensive, but decorative treatment only, and, therefore, its use 
for doors could only have become general in ages when danger 
had passed. It seems to have been fairly spread over 
England, and thence found its way to France ; but it clusters 
chiefly in eastern counties, and seems more common in 
Bedfordshire than anywhere else. It takes on the scroll and. 
horseshoe form, some of the best known examples being 
Leighton Buzzard,:Eton, Bray, Uffington, St. Mary’s, Norwich ; 
but the loveliest, because the most unfettered and slender, 
treatments are found on the insides of doors. The 
example in St. George’s Chapel, arranged in a large vesica- 
like diaper; Chester Cathedral, York, where the whole 
plant is represented growing from the root, which is very 
prettily treated to the top, where it overflows and falls down— 
with the little Danish dragon tacked away at the top. Now L 
shall introduce you to two remarkable cope-chests, because I 
want to illustrate a special point. One, you see, is the con- 
ventional vine ; what is the other? One is all curves, softly 
flowing ; the other is spiky, jerky. It suggests to me that if 
one is borrowed from the vine, as we know it is, the other is 
equally taken from the corn ; and what would be more natural, 
if a foil were required, than to illustrate the second element of 
the Sacrament? We have the same foil in several cases, such 
as Sens, but most notable in the grand example of hingework I 
shall now introduce—namely, the Eleanor grille—for, though a 
grille, it is really composed of hinge work laid upon a frame of 
iron instead of wood. Here you see the majority of panels 
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taken from the vine, with here and there one of wholly different 
growth representing the stiffer corn, and in the midst of all the 
little animals’ heads—betraying the cloven hoof of the Dane. 
It was made in the thirteenth century, and you may be interested 
to know that John of Leighton (surmised to be Leighton 
Buzzard) made it for 160/. our value; and being curious to con- 
trast the cost of smithing this again now, I had it reproduced, 
when it cost, with a reasonable profit, exactly the same sum. 
This application of hingework was evidently a success, for we 
find that the Abbey of St. Denis was not to beXfoutdone, and 
ordered a similar one—from our John, it appears—since the same 
dies were used. 

The last large works of this character I know of are the 
hinges to Merton College, late thirteenth century, of the horse- 
shoe form, very floridly treated. The vine and the corn are the 
only plants admitted, with a solitary exception at Worksop— 
in which we have a most beautiful treatment of the lily—which 
latter, the thistle and passion flower ousted the vine. 

Now I must take you across the silver streak to Paris. You 
must have been struck, or perhaps I forgot to point it out, with 
the fact that all our types of Early English ironwork have their 
counterparts in France. Every kind of hinge that we have 
seen, except the very earliest, have, if not their exact counter- 
part, at least replicas by the same hands, and it is the same 
with every grille. There is no difference between English and 
French work, and, I believe, we might even say English and 
German and Spanish, down to the fifteenth century. Now we 
are perfectly certain regarding our own works that they are by 
Englishmen, for in the cases of the Eleanor grille and the 
Henry V. chantry, we know the men’s names and the prices 
they were paid. These two works—and, indeed, all the others 
—are very peculiar. How did they get to France? Did an 
architect supply details, did the French smith come over to 
copy, and did our English smiths lend their stamps or matrices 
for the leaves and flowers? Or were they simply made in 
England andexported? The latter, 1 maintain. The Caedmon 
MS. shows that English smithing was already of a high order 
half a century before the Conquest. When the Conquest 
came, Norman craftsmen supplanted the English, and the very 
English names of mason, carpenter, joiner, tailor, have been 
lost, but not so with the smith. The English smith held his 
_ own, and it was the French smith, the mere farrier, who played 

the completely subordinate réle of shoeing horses. What 
could show more completely the superiority of the English 
artist-smith than this assignment of the mechanical branch to 
the smiths of the conquerors? The French never were smiths 
in Medizval times ; they have lost their own term, “farrier,” 
which we have preserved, while their present word “ forgeron” 
is modern. 

Now we can approach our last picture, the grand hinges of 
Notre Dame—the most colossal in the world, each of the 
hinges being large enough to cover an ordinary church door. 
They represent the terrestrial paradise, and whether for rich- 
ness or execution, represent the ze flus wltra of such work. 
They are the most surprising piece of metalwork of antiquity. 
They adorn the principal portals of the central church of the 
capital of France, and yet not the faintest tradition exists con- 
cerning them. The French, who began to treasure the names 
of their artists since the days of St. Eloi, can do nothing more 
than ascribe them to the devil; and why? because they were 
made in England, because they were dropped down suddenly 
completed, They do not fita vazson de plus, because those 
who bought them cared not to insist and impress on the public 
mind that they were made in a foreign country, especially 
England, which had already developed hostile rivalry. This 
oblivion always follows import and export, the nine days’ 
wonder is forgotten where it is born—out of sight out of mind, 
and the mere episode of its arrival is not long remembered in 
its new home. The same thing is seen everywhere. Look at 
the magnificent iron screen of St. George’s Chapel. What do 
we know about it? Nothing. Because it came ready-made 
from Flanders. 

Time is now up. No doubt I have left off just where you 
would have expected me to have begun. I hope I have proved, 
however, that English art, built up as Greek art was from the 
accident that it was the meeting-place of many styles, was in 
metalwork a real and living one. It came to perfection in 
_ those manly days when our ancestors were winning our par- 
liamentary freedom. It was an art untrammelled, in which the 
smith was as free to devise his subject as the artist is to devise 
his picture. The forms evolved are therefore essentially forms 
characteristic of iron beaten while soft and yielding, utterly 
unlike those of the contemporary wood and stone. No file, nor 
drill, nor saw, nor lathe were used, but only the hammer, the 
anvil, and the punch. When the smith’s wings were clipped 
his art failed. Some wave of fashion—the Crusades, or open- 
ing trade with the East—brought a taste for Oriental design. 
The choir gates at Canterbury are Saracenic. Henry V,. 
Chantry grille is Saracenic with Italian modifications. Many 
of our church-door handles are absolutely Moorish. In this 
chopped and stilted treatment of iron, which he had no part 


in inventing, the smith could take no interest. This imposition 
of foreign design, unfit for the material, caused smithing to 
wane and gradually die out so completely that two centuries 
later, instead of exporting our ironwork over the then wide 
world, we had to import everything we required of at all a high 
art order. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Gardner for his paper was proposed 
by Mr. Leonard Stokes, and seconded by Mr. R. L. Cole. 
Mr. F. T. Baggallay supported. 

Mr. GARDNER, in acknowledging the vote, replied to the 
remarks and questions. He said he would have quite as 
willingly given a paper on the practical part of the subject, but 
in the absence of a forge it would have been found barren 
in practical result. If they paid a visit to the works, a few 
minutes over a forge would give more practical knowledge than 
would be acquired in other ways. He had spoken to them of 
work made on the anvil with the hammer, without saws, drills, 
or files. Hingework of later date, especially German work, 
was a mixture of hammered and filed work, very beautiful 
certainly, but differently worked, different in spirit and senti- 
ment. Dartmouth hinges were curious, because they occurred 
in a period of darkness just before the dawn, in the time of 
Charles II., and when French fashions were being introduced. 
There were several examples like the Dartmouth hinges, which 
were a sort of spasmodic effort of the craft in various parts of 
the country. The lions, &c., introduced were a distinguishing 
mark of the exuberant loyalty of the time. As to diaper work, 
that would be found applied to sculpture and wall decoration 
in the tenth century, but it was not till the twelfth century that 
it was applied to iron. 

The lecture was accompanied by limelight illustrations of 
the samples of old ironwork referred to in the paper. 


ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET. 


HE annual banquet of the Royal Academy took place on 

Saturday evening, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., pre- 

siding. The usual loyal toasts were responded to by the Prince 
of Wales. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, in replying for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, said :—When we look around at the brilliant results 
which cover these walls, and the beautiful achievements of 
human genius by which they are adorned, it is fair to remember 
that they are the outward expression of the skill, the judgment, 
the patience, the government of men exercised by that body of 
which you, Sir Frederick, are the chief and the animating 
spirit. They represent the genius and the power of the Royal 
Academy; they represent a result which has been built up 
through generations by successive great men who have presided 
over its destinies. I was interested to hear His Royal Highness 
say that never at any previous period have there been so many 
pictures sent in for the approval of the Academy. There is no 
greater tribute to the skill and the power by which the Academy 
has been guided. It has thrown off its offshoots ; it has had 
its colonies, and those colonies, as colonies will sometimes do, 
have turned against the mother country, and the mother country 
is more prosperous than ever. There is no greater testimony 
to the skill and the genius with which that mother country has 
been guided. Sydney Smith used to say that for purposes of 
effective reform he should always like that the bishops should 
reform the law and the lawyers should reform the Church. I 
can imagine that, if he were present now, he would say no 
better arrangement could be devised than that the politicians 
should reform the Academy and the artists should reform the 
State. From the latter ordeal I should in no way shrink. I 
do not know whether we belong to the producing classes, but if 
politicians produce anything it is speeches ; and when we come 
here we find ourselves met by the head of the rival organisation 
producing our manufactures in far higher excellence than we can 
produce them ourselves. But when it comes to the politicians 
reforming the Academy, I exhort the Academicians to think twice 
before they permit it. You have here an ancient constitution, 
with something of the Venetian type. We have a modern 
constitution of the most improved character, of which the prin- 
cipal characteristic is that we divide our available talents into 
two bodies, who change their parts from time to time, and of 
whom it may be said that it is the business of one-half to 
prevent the other half from doing anything. Now, though that 
is the last outcome of modern political science, and while we 
are exceedingly anxious to induce foreign nations to adopt that 
type of government, I doubt myself whether it would produce 
so many beautiful pictures as we see around us, and therefore I 
think you had better adhere to the Venetian constitution by 
which you are governed. There is another relation between 
the Republic of Art and Her Majesty’s Government. It is a 
relation of a difficult character, subject to much friction ar? 
many expressions of discontent. It is the relation which an 
aged and somewhat penurious father bears to an enthusiastic 
son, It is the duty of the Treasury to find funds from time to 
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time in order to house permanently, not temporarily, the 
splendid works of genius which your great organisation has 
produced and gathered. But I regret to say that you do not 
always think that we come up to our responsibilities in that 
respect. Now there is one particular collection of art which is 
at the present moment complaining of the treatment that it 
receives. I refer to a collection known as the Historical 
Portrait Gallery. I remember that when the Turner Gallery 
was left to the nation, Lord Palmerston apologised for putting 
that gallery into a cellar by the quotation—ars est celare artem. 

I have no quotation equally happy to excuse any shortcomings 
in the treatment of the Historical Portrait Gallery, but I am 
told that we are accused, justly or unjustly, of encouraging the 
works of art in that collection to fortify and make robust their 
constitutions by constantly exposing them to the exciting vicissi- 
tudes of our capricious climate. I do not know whether those 
complaints are just ; but it is also said that we banish them into 
far-distant lands where the denizens of the West End never see 
them. If we have sinned in that respect I entreat you to believe 
that, like the emaciated apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet,” it is 
our poverty, not our will, consents. You know what an 
emaciated revenue we command. You know the pitiable con- 
dition of the Treasury, and you will readily forgive any short- 
comings, if there are any, which sheer necessity have imposed 
upon that most liberal body. But happily the patriotism and 
the liberality of our fellow-citizens have come to our rescue. 

I am happy to be able to inform this company that one of our 
countrymen who forbids me to mention his name, but whose 
name I suspect will somehow or other become public pro- 
perty, has offered, if we will provide a site, which I believe we 
are able to do, to ‘build at his own expense in this neighbour- 
hood—that is to say, within a reasonable distance of Charing 
Cross—an adequate gallery for the beautiful collection of 
historical portraits. i look upoa that collection with the 
deepest possible interest. It was formed by the father of my 
distinguished colleague, Lord Stanhope, and, if I remember 
rightly, by men like Macaulay, Carlyle, and, I think, Mr. 
Froude, and other considerable men of the day. 1 was 
privileged to be one of the earliest trustees, and I believe that 
a finer collection of historical portraits illustrating the history 
of the country does not exist in any country in the world. 

It is a matter for great congratulation that they have at last, as 
I hope, found a fitting home. It shows what has been illus- 
trated again and again—that though Government is not in this 
country a very powerfully acting machine, and though we do 
not trust to it for much of the prosperity or advantages we 
enjoy, yet in any difficulty we can always trust to the 
patriotism and self-abnegation of our fellow-citizens to furnish 
that which is necessary for the community at large. Perhaps 
I may add that if there is that appreciation of art which has 
dictated such a noble gift, we owe its existence in no slight 
degree to the spirit which has been nurtured by this brilliant 
Academy under its enlightened rule. 

The toasts of “ Science and Literature” were responded to 
by Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., and Mr. Max Miller. 

The Bishop of Peterborough said that he would be a bold 
man who in that company and on that occasion would venture 
to criticise a work of art by the President, and yet in the very 
last portrait which the President had just produced he had 
fallen into a fault common to all great artists, namely, that of 
idealising. When he recently stood by the portrait of himself, 
painted by one no longer among them, he could not help 
thinking, “It is a great deal too good- looking.” It had been 
his privilege to be a guest without having to speak, but now the 
duty devolved upon him of proposing success to the Academy 
and the health of the President—rather a large order. If he 
were to divide his discourse under three heads he feared he 
should be like the preacher who under the first stated the 
subject, under the second ran away from it, and under the third 
never came back. He was sure that all the cuests, from the most 
illustrious down to the humblest, felt it a privilege to be invited 
to this banquet, and, looking at the line of distinguished gentle- 
men to the right and left of the chairman, he should say that 
those among them who were eminent politicians must feel 
grateful for the one occasion on which they were not expected 
or allowed to allude to politics. 

The President :—The Bishop accused the humble occupant 
of the chair of having drawn an idealised picture of himself. 
But, my lord Bishop, I had my immediate revenge, for you 
proceeded to show me how far my picture came short of the 
truth, I thank you for the words in which you commended to 
our guests this institution and its President. I am permitted 
to believe, by the reception which has met your friendly words, 
that some portion of your own kindliness Fas been conveyed 
by them to the bosoms of your hearers, to whom, as well as to 
yourself, our best thanks are due. Of myself T am loath to 

speak, seeing that this constant toast is addressed, not to the 
officer who passes, but to the institution which abides. A day 
which marks the revolution of a year turns our thoughts back- 
wards, and renews within us the memory of the losses that year 
has brought. To-day, as we face the new period on which we 
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are about to enter, we are SSS Ta ab ap inn an enc sadly of the honoured 
friends who do not cross its threshold with us, and who will 
never gladden with the spring again. Death has within this. 
year only oace beaten at the doors of the Academy, but it has 
snatched from us with untimely hand a yet young painter in 
whom our school loses a most conspicuous light. Filled with a 
consuming ardour for work, which was the ‘absorbing thought 
of his life, poor Frank Holl laid too great a nervous strain on 
a frame in which from his youth a fatal germ of weakness. 
lurked. He fell—surely no unenviable lot—in the fulness of 
powers undiminished ; but not till he had fixed on a number of 
masterly canvases the forms and features of many of the foremost 
of his countrymen, among them the eloquent prelate who has 
proposed this toast. Of these canvases not a few were this 
winter gathered together, a mournful tribute, in an adjoining 
room, and the world saw again and for the last time on these 
walls what fire lived but yesterday in the hand which to-day is 
dust. But from among our guests also a constant welcome 
presence will henceforth be missed—the presence of a man 
only the other day lost to his country, and over whose grave— 
rare spectacle—the tears of friends and of opponents have 
mingled in reverent consent. The praise of John Bright does 
not belong to me; it has been worthily spoken by fitter lips 

than mine and in more fitting season. But let us turn our 
thoughts to less sad topics—to the future and to hope, rather 
than to the past and to regrets; for if these yearly gatherings 
evoke memories of the past, the exhibitions which they 

celebrate turn the thoughts of all those whose care is art 

towards the future. Those especially in whose hands the 
moulding of the younger generation of artists in some measure 

lies cannot but anxiously scan every sign of life or failing in our 

school, every shifting of the artistic current, every fluctuation of 
artistic sympathy. We may rejoice, indeed, when it is given us 

to see established reputations worthily upheld ; and I venture 

to think that this satisfaction is this year in many cases afforded 

to us ; yet we cannot but look beyond the career of individual. 
artists to the life and evolution of the art itself, and ask our- 

selves how it is faring in these bustling, restless, iconoclastic 
days. Of the exhibition which was inaugurated yesterday I 

would say that it seems to me remarkable in two respects—it is 
remarkable in the high average level which it maintains, and re- 

markable through its many-sidedness and catholicity. Every 

class of subject is here seen treated ; no shade of artistic tempera- 
ment seems unexpressed, from the temperament which cleaves 

reverently to tradition to that which is bent on modern things. 

Allegories are here with their abstractions, and homeliest 
scenes with their intimate humanity; the classic mood, the 
romantic, the life of our own day in town and field—all these 
are here. On all hands, too, we are made aware of that deep- 
lying love of the fair face of nature, which is another mark of 

our race; and on every side, as we might expect, we meet the 
sea; we find it in every temper; here troubled, tossing silver 
foam ina blinding silver light ; there silent, purple like the 
night ; then again radiant, all ‘sapphire, in the noon. Well, 

through much of this multitude of various effort we are 
conscious, I think, of a certain breath and breeze of youth, a 
wayward fitful breath, perhaps, here and there, but buoyant and 
full of life. We see the young, prone, no doubt after the 
manner of youth, to some impatience of discipline and of wise 
restraint, prone to underrate the accumulated wisdom of which 
they are 'the heirs : ; prone, perhaps, in the pursuit of some one 
object, to lose a clear grasp of the proportion of things; but 
withal turned honestly towards the quest of what they deen» 
the truth, and fearlessly bent on making their art a living thing. 

These, gentlemen, are healthful signs ; and those who, with. 
me, do not believe that the rich inheritance of the past has 
been built up in vain, nor doubt: that certain truths are 
permanent and supreme, nor fear that the gods of their 
Olympus can ever be dethroned, will watch with interest un- 
dimmed by misgiving each new development in art, confident 
that whatever in it is wholesome will live, widening the 
pleasant precincts of the temple without endangering its 
ancient, stately, imperishable shrines, 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday the members of this Association visited Had- 
dington, under the leadership of Mr. Henry F. Kerr, 
architect, Edinburgh. The party proceeded to Lethingtom 
Castle, now called Lennoxlove, an old and interesting mansion 
situated in a beautiful park about a mile south-east of the town. 
The estate of Lethington, Mr. Kerr said, was acquired by Sir 
Richard Maitland from the Giffords of that ilk about 1345, and’ 
during the three centuries for which it formed their residence 
the Maitlands held a foremost place in Scottish history. 
Amongst the most distinguished members of that family to whom 
reference was made in tracing its connection with Lethington 
were William Maitland, the famous Secretary of State of Queen 
Mary’s reign ; and the equally famous Duke of Lauderdale, the 
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favourite Minister of Charles II , and member of the “Cabal ” 
administration. Early in the eighteenth century the property 
was acquired by Alexander, Lord Blantyre, who changed its 
name to Lennoxlove, in memory of Frances Theresa Stuart, 
Duchess of Lennox, the celebrated Court beauty of Charles II.’s 
time, who is said to have given or bequeathed to Lord Blantyre 
the money with which it was purchased. Other historical per- 
sonages connected with the castle were mentioned, including 
John, the great Duke of Argyle, who, tradition affirmed, fell 
when a child from one of the upper windows, but escaped un- 
hurt. 

The walls of the castle, which was 58 feet high, were from 
8 feet to 10 feet thick, and it had been, Mr. Kerr said, at one 
time a stronghold of considerable defensive strength. -It was 
mainly of the fifteenth century, and the work of the Maitland 
family ; but there were undoubted evidences of later work, 
such as the capehouse at the south-west angle of the battle- 
ments, and late feeling was also observable in the carved 
gargoyles of the battlements and in other details. Special 
attention was directed to an unusual feature in the shape of a 
segmental arch thrown across the re-entering angle of the 
battlements, and provided with a parapet pierced with shot 
holes, as a protection to the entrance. In many castles devices 
for protecting the entrance were employed, but this peculiar 
form was perhaps unique in Scotland. The ancient doorway of 
the castle, having the original wrought-iron yett and its fasten- 
ings still attached to it, was then examined, and thereafter the 
fine old hall of the castle and other apartments were inspected 
in detail. A richly-panelled and decorated plaster ceiling in 
one of the upper chambers, a carved chimneypiece in the same 
room bearing the dates 1618 and 1632, and some beautiful 
Court dresses of the time of Charles 11. were much admired. 
The modern rooms of the mansion contained some excellent 
portraits, noticeable amongst which were two cf Mary 
Queen of Scots, one of “Admirable” Crichton, one of 
Frances Theresa, Duchess of Lennox, and a remarkably 
fine painting of her husband, the Duke of Lennox. 
The party next visited the large church at Hadding- 
ton. Mr. Kerr stated that Haddington was not only a 
royal burgh, but for long was also a royal residence. The 
ruins of the palace where Alexander II. was born in 1198 were 
removed in 1833. He then briefly referred to the various 
ecclesiastical foundations in and around Haddington. The 
Abbey of Cistercian Nuns, founded in 1178, was situated about 
one mile down the river, but of it no remains existed except the 
beautiful old pointed Abbey Bridge. Of the five chapels which 
were in the town, remains of St. Martin’s (in Nungate) alone 
now existed. It belonged formerly to the Cistercian Abbey, 
and was a very old building. Attention was then directed to 
the history of the Franciscan Monastery, founded in the reign 
of Alexander II., and also to that of the parish church. It was 
explained that there was a vexed question as to the identifica- 
tion of the present church, some holding it to be the old parish 
church, and others the church of the Franciscan Monastery. 
Entering into this question, Mr. Kerr adduced documentary 
evidence to prove the existence at the Reformation of the 
“ Friars’ Kirk” on certain lands, the general boundaries of 
which he identified and pointed out on a map, and also to 
prove the subsequent destruction of the Friars’ Kirk and the 
feuing of the land by the Town Council after its transfer to 
them at the Reformation. The whole evidence pointed to 
the conclusion that the present church was not that of 
the Franciscan Monastery, but the oid parish church founded 
by David I. for a royal chapel in his own demesne. 
The church was given in 1134 to the priory of St. Andrew’s 
in perpetual alms, and was served by a vicar. It was 
burned in 1355 by the English, and the present remains were of 
the rebuilding between that date and the fifteenth century, when 
there was evidence of numerous gifts of silver vessels and 
ornaments to the church. The building was of cruciform plan, 
with aisles in nave and choir, and was of very considerable 
dimensions, being of equal area with St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. The choir and transepts were ruinous, and the 
nave much spoiled by the insertion of galleries and alteration 
of the proportions of the fabric without and within. Mr. Kerr 
drew attention to the unity of design in choir and nave, which 
was discernible notwithstanding the vandalism of the altera- 
tions. Reference was made to the more elaborate treatment of 
the choir in the cusping of the tracery and the moulding of the 
jambs of the clerestory windows, while those of the nave were 
left plain. Of the original three-light nave aisle windows, only 
two, Mr. Kerr explained, were left, those with cusped tracery, 
the others being modern restorations. The tower, which was 
one of the most beautiful features of the church, was warmly 
admired, and he pointed out that it was probably originally 
finished by an open crown, somewhat like St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, Newcastle, or King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen. 
Attention was directed to the very ruinous state of the fabric, 
especially the tower and the arcades and east wall of the choir, 
and Mr. Kerr suggested that something should immediately be 
done to save the choir from complete 7es3truction. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the above Association 
was held on Tuesday last, at which a paper, entitled 
“The Cross in Art,” was read by Mr. J. W. Tonks, in which 
he described the origin and development of the various artistic 
forms of the cross, and urged that its great use, whether as the 
jewelled ornament of a lady or to regulate the plan of a 
cathedral, was due largely to its symbolism of the Christian 
faith. In speaking of the many forms which the cross has: 
assumed, Mr. Tonks described its evolution from the plain 
equal armed cross called the cross of Constantine, and showed 
the development of the passion cross and its varied elabora- 
tions keeping pace with the growth of realism, by which the 
crucifix supplanted the plain symbolical cross. Mr. Tonks 
instanced the crosses of SS. George, Andrew, and Patrick in 
the Union Jack, and the many forms of cross used by the 
Crusaders, as representative of the various forms adopted, and 
showed an impression of the Seal of Rochester, in which Christ 
is shown as suffering crucifixion on an X-shaped cross, as an 
early example in which the symbolism had not given place to 
the realism of a later date. 

At the close of the paper, which was illustrated by a number 
of interesting drawings, a very hearty vote of thanks was, on 
the motion of Mr. T. Naden (president), supported by Messrs. 
Doubleday, Cotton, and others, unanimously accorded to Mr. 
Tonks for his able paper. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


HE following student candidates (London and provincial) 
have passed the examination for the professional as- 
sociateship :—Bridgford, L. A., Manchester ; Burton, P. C.; 
Dendy, W. C., special prize, 1889 ; Galsworthy, V. S.; Garrod, 
J. R, Surbiton ; Giddy, O. H, Staines; Grover, A.; Hadley, 
F., Birmingham ; Haslam, D, jun, Caversham ; Kaye, E. P., 
Wakefield ; Linsell, W. D., Southampton; Muir, J., Bourne- 
mouth, Institution prizeman, 1889; Parris, C. J., Hastings ; 
Pochin, T. C. P., Leicester ; Robinson, J. K., Kirkby Lonsdale ; 
Rowley, W. T., Histon; Saunders, C. H.; Stainton, F. C.; 
Sturley, A. D., and Taylor, W. H., Birmingham. 

The following non-student candidates have also passed the 
examination for the professional associateship : — Assiter, 
H. G.; Ball, W. A.; Barnes, G. F.; Bellingham, A. T., 
Swansea ; Brown, A. M., Tring, Driver prize, 1889 ; Colbourn, 
H. J., Woolhampton ; Darch, J.; Dudley, E., Chesterfield ; 
Forster, W. H, Hayward’s Heath; Grant, J., Croydon; 
Goddard, A., Leicester ; Hardy, T. ; Head, J. G.; Higgins, G.; 
Mason, C. W. H.; Perkins, J., Birmingham; Puckridge, 
P. M., Haybrook, Marlborough; Sampson, W., Beauchief 
Abbey ; Satchell, H. A. ; Selby, F. ; Tyler, J. W., and Wain, G. S. 


PECKFORTON AND BEESTON CASTLES. 


HE first summer excursion of the North Staffordshire Natu- 
ralists’ Field Club this season was, the Staffordshire 
Advertiser says, made under the leadership of the late 
president, Mr. T. S. Wilkins, of Uttoxeter. On the arrival of 
the train at Beeston station, members proceeded to Peckforton 
Castle, passing the ancient castle of Beeston on the way. 
Peckforton was approached by winding paths through the steep 
and wooded slope on which it stands, whence distant views of 
the Cheshire plain were obtained. The mansion is situated on 
the top of a wooded hill, and is a very fair example of an 
Edwardian castle adapted to modern uses. The party were 
admitted to the interior in detachments, and were conducted 
through the principal apartments, of which the spacious hall is 
chief. It is faced in stone, and has a stone groined roof, and is 
indeed a magnificent hall, with its screen and great bay window. 
The various rooms gratified the taste of the company, and the 
fine paintings and other works of art were greatly admired. 
The exterior of Peckforton is distinguished by its great breadth 
of surface, picturesqueness of outline and solidity of construc- 
tion, and altogether as a house of the castle type it is excep- 
tionally successful in design. Seen from the foot of the hill, 
embosomed in the midst of trees, sombre in colour, massive in 
its dimensions, and very varied in its sky-line, it is indeed a 
striking feature in the landscape, and it was an act of special 
grace on the part of Lord Tollemache to allow his residence to. 
be visited at a time most suited to the convenience of the club. 
After the members had seen all that was accessible at Peck- 
forton, they descended its steep hillside, crossed the valley 
between Peckforton and Beeston, and in the course of time 
reached the floor level of the ancient stronghold which forms so 
striking a feature from the railway between Crewe and Chester. 
There is a stern reality about the rude and massive walls of 
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this great fortress which contrasts with the refinements of the 
modern Peckforton. Here it has indeed been a question of 
how best to defend a hearth and to defeat a foe. Few are the 
strongholds that can vie in defensive strength with this which 
caps the precipitous rock rising abruptly for a height of nearly 
four hundred feet from the Cheshire plain. On the crest ofthis 
sandstone cliff the strong walls of the castle proper stand, 
enclosing an irregular area surrounded by buildings or walls 
with bastions at every turn. Three sides of this area top the 
perpendicular faces of the hill, whilst on the other side and 
running from slope to slope has been cut a deep /osse out of the 
solid rock, the stone from which no doubt was turned to account 
in the erection of the buildings and walls. Across this ditch 
was the only entrance to the castle area, and this was defended 
by a circular tower on each side. Then beneath the great 
fosse on the land side of the hill another area of much larger 
extent is enclosed, with massive walls and bastions at intervals, 
and having but one entrance, flanked by defensive towers. 
Thus was the security of this well-placed fortress established. 
On three sides the steep cliff denied approach ; on the other 
side a great ditch was hewn out of the solid rock. Then an 
area capable of holding thousands of soldiers was enclosed with 
walls and towers which could be manned at every point, and here 
it would seem that Randle Blundeville, Earl of Chester, early in 
the thirteenth century designed to make this his refuge against all 
comers. It is said that this Earl erected Beeston Castle in 
1220, and it would seem also that much of what Blundeville 
founded remains to this hour. The buildings themselves speak 
to the fact. There is but little of special workmanship to help 
to conclusions as to the date of the buildings, so massive and 
so rude are they, but the style of the masonry and the sim- 
plicity of details point to an early origin. There is scarcely a 
stone about the work too big for a single man easily to carly. 
The joints of the masonry are not squared, and they have the 
peculiarity of being fitted in almost everywhere with thin layers 
of stone both horizontally and vertically, and it is curious that 
this manner of walling prevails in the work at Lilleshall Abbey, 
built early in the thirteenth century. In the little which 
remains of architectural detail may be observed a great 
variety in the mode of spanning the various openings ; there 
is the flat lintel and there are semicircular, segmental, and 
pointed arches, and the constructive details throughout are of 
the soundest character. But the great merit of the place is in 
its general design for the purpose intended, which exhibits 
amazing ingenuity. The leader gave some particulars of the 
events connected with the castle, and Mr. Stone, of Chester, 
read some historical notes on the subject and also gave a dis- 
course on the geology of the district. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Wingrave.—The parish church has been reopened after 
restoration. The building consists of chancel, nave, with 
clerestory and aisles, the tower being at the west end of the 
building. The earliest work is in the chancel, in which are 
some remains of specimens of Norman architecture. De- 
corated and Perpendicular windows have been inserted in 
various parts ; the piers and arches of nave are Late Decorated. 
The general design of the exterior, which is embattled through- 
out, is Late Perpendicular, with good windows; the south 
porch is modern. The contractors for the work were Messrs. 
Webster & Cannon, of Aylesbury. The sub-contractor for the 
stonework was Mr. Newman, of Aylesbury. The architect was 
Mr. G. Vialls, A.R.I.B.A , of Ealing. 


Monk Sherborne.—The parish church has been reopened 
after restoration. The church was originally a Norman struc- 
ture, but has at various times been rebuilt. Parts of the old 
building still remain, and there are traces in the chancel of an 
eastern apse, portions of the columns being still standing. The 
church was originally taken in hand for restoration purposes 
about forty-five years ago, but nothing thorough was done. 
The work has now been carried out fully under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, the contractors being 
Messrs. Stevens & Bastow, of Bristol. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has commissioned Mr, Caton Woodville to paint 
a picture of the Jubilee procession. 


A. Fancy Costume Ball is being arranged by the Glasgow 
Art Club, to be held about the end of November, in aid of the 
Scottish Artists’ Benevolent Association. Among leading 
artists associated with the scheme are :—Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A; Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A.; Sir Thomas Jones, P.R.H.A.; Sir James 
D. Linton, P.R.I.; Mr. Francis Powell, P.R.S.W.; Mr. Wyke 


Bayliss, Mr. F. Seymour Haden, Mr. H. Clarence : 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, Whaite, and 


The Summer Exhibition (the eighteenth) of the roth 
Century Art Society will be opened to the public in the 
Conduit Street Galleries on Monday, the 13th inst. 

An Exhibition of American decorative art and collection 
of etchings by the Society of American Etchers has been 
opened at the galleries, 67 Bond Street, W. 

A Statue of Lord Dufferin is to be executed by Mr. Boehm, 
R.A., for the Government of India. 


The King of the Belgians has promised 500/. towards that 
portion of the Durham College of Science at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne to be erected to perpetuate the memory of George and 
Robert Stephenson. 

A Greek Vase of much beauty, though small in size, has 
been presented to the Department of Antiquities in the British 
Museum by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan. It is a /ekythos of the 
same style and size as the one known as the pearl of the Berlin 
Museum, but finer. 


The Yorkshire Union of Artists have made application 
to the Leeds Town Council for use of the Fine Art Gallery for 
the holding of an autumn exhibition. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered 1,000/. towards the 
erection of a public library in Aberdeen. 

Mr. W. B. Rhind has been commissioned to execute a 
statue of Burns for the town of Montrose. 

The Decoration of the chancel of Caistor parish church, 
under the direction of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, has been 
completed. 

The Old Church at Shotley, Northumberland, which is in 
a ruinous state, is to be rebuilt. 


The Wolverhampton Board of Guardians have decided 
on the erection of cottage homes and school buildings for the 
accommodation of pauper children, at a cost of 14,8557. 


The Daath is announced of Mr. George B. Pelham, a 
well-known architect in the United States, which occurred 
suddenly. Mr. Pelham was a native of London. 


The Diocese of Liandaff possesses no pastoral staff, and 
it has been determined to present one to the See before the 
Congress, which is to be held at Cardiff this year. A com- 
mittee has been formed to obtain subscriptions, and to get the 
work carried out. Several designs were sent in by architects 
(by invitation), with the result that the design of Messrs. 
Kempson & Fowler, of Llandaff, was selected, and they have 
received instructions to carry out the work. 

The Lincoln Town Council have invited the British 
Archeological Association to hold their annual congress this 
year in Lincoln. 

The Proposal of the Sheffield Town Council to erect 
municipal buildings, at a cost of 80,000/., is being opposed by 
some of the townspeople. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital Buildings at Baltimore 
were opened on Tuesday. There are seventeen buildings, 
which have cost 2,000,000 dols. 

Alterations have been made to the town hall, Truro, 
embracing the ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest 
improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air, and fresh air is admitted by 
their improved air-inlets. 

Plans by Mr. Thomas E. Smith, architect, Bolton, have 
been accepted for new school, Hollins Vale, Bury. The school 
will accommodate 300, and is the gift of the Misses Crompton. 


Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., will be the president of the 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute, which is to be held in 
Worcester, commencing September 24 next. 

The Crow Nest Estate has been offered to the Dewsbury 
Corporation for 20,000/. for the purposes of a public park. The 
estate consists of 75 acres of land and a mansion. , 


A Church is to be erected at Selkirk at a cost of between 
4,0007, and 5,000/.. 


An Area of 20 acres has been offered by Mr. Entwisle to 
the town of Rochdale on certain conditions for a public park. 

The Bolton Corporation have applied to the Local 
Government Board for powers to borrow 80,000/, for works of 
water supply. 

The Steel Bridge over the Hawkesbury River, on the 
railway between Sydney and Newcastle, New South Wales, 
which has been under construction during the last two and a 
half years, was opened on the Ist inst. It is the third largest 
bridge of the kind in the world. The bridge completes the 
system of railway communication between Brisbane and 
Adelaide. 


The Death is announced by the Australasian Butlder and 
Contractor's News of Mr. Jesse Thomas, builder, of Mary- 
borough, Queensland. Mr. Thomas left Ipswich for Australia 
twenty years ago. Among his latest contracts there were the 
church of St. Thomas, Newtown, and St. Paul’s Bell Tower, 
the latter the finest piece of brickwork in the Colony. 
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THE WEEK. 


ARCHITECTS who wish to join in the Irish excursion in 
June should send their names to Mr. A. E. Murray or 
Mr, J. L, Rosginson, Dublin, not later than Monday. 
This year a most interesting district is to be explored, viz. 
Limerick and Tipperary. The journey will commence on 
June to. On the way the remains of the Cathedral and 
Round Tower at Kildare will be examined. Holycross 
Abbey, which is one of the most picturesque in Munster, 
will be visited in the afternoon. On the next day the group 
of ruins forming a sort of acropolis on the rock above 
Cashel will afford work for several hours, and afterwards 
Athassel Abbey will be seen. The town of Kilmallock, 
which local archzologists used to dignify with the title of 
the Irish Baalbec, will repay the visit on Wednesday, and 
Limerick could occupy more time than one afternoon. 
Adare Castle and Abbey, which is in a district that is well 
cultivated, and Asheaton Abbey, will form next day’s 
objects. On Friday morning there will be a visit to 
Killaloe Cathedral, which overlooks the Shannon. Saturday 
will be spent in Dublin, and on Sunday there will be a 
parting visit to Glendalough, where the last day will be 
spent. Hereafter it will be difficult to discover a district 
that will afford so much pleasure as the one selected this 
year. 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land on Monday, Mr. Romirty ALLEN described the 
upright cross-bearing slabs at Rosemarkie, Nigg, Shandwick, 
Hilton, and Tarbat, in Ross-shire, which have all a certain 
family likeness, and in the execution of the sculptures an 
exceptionally high skill and true feeling for art are exhibited. 
The details are by no means faithfully or adequately 
rendered in the lithographic illustrations of Sruart’s 
“Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” issued by the Spalding 
Club over thirty years ago, and Mr. Romitiy ALLEN’s 
object was to draw the attention of the society to the 
desirableness of obtaining such absolutely accurate repre- 
sentations of these and other important monuments to form 
a representative series of the sculptured stones of Scotland 
before all traces of the designs upon them shall have dis- 
appeared. In the absence of early Scottish illuminated 
manuscripts, these stones are the chief materials for the 
history of art, and the only illustrations of the manners, 
costumes, &c., of the inhabitants of Scotland for the period 
they represent—a period long anterior to the Norman con- 
quest of England. The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
has closed its session, but during the recess we hope Mr. 
ROMILLY ALLEN’s suggestions will obtain attention. 


THE judgment which was delivered against the Cor- 
poration of Newcastle-on-Tyne cannot surprise anybody. 
Occasionally a building committee may go outside the law 
to insure that the amenity of a town is not sacrificed, but 
acts of that kind could easily be set aside by any plucky 
‘inhabitant who believed he was aggrieved. English lawyers 
would find it difficult to define amenity if the phraseology 
of the statutes must be alone used, and building Acts and 
by-laws are framed without any thought of the appearance 
of a building, or its suitability for a particular district. The 
Newcastle Corporation declined to approve of plans for the 
erection of a house that was to be let out in tenements, 
because it was considered that Rye Hill and the neighbour- 
hood formed a district in which houses of that kind were 
out of place. If the value of the district became depreciated, 
the existing houses must be let at lower rents, a less amount 
of rates would be raised, and therefore, in the interest of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, it was considered wiser to give the 
philanthropist a chance of erecting his tenements in a 
different part of the city. But he demurred, and brought 
his grievance before the Courts. When, in the beginning of 
last year, the case came before the Judges, it was decided to 
have a special case stated, although it must have been 
known to their lordships that the occasion would be no more 
than an opportunity for forensic display, for an abundance 
of arguments #70 and coz over the simplest of principles. 
Legislation may institute measures to secure a protection 


against fire, or against dangers to health, but many years 
must elapse before anything is passed on public grounds 
which will preserve the finest street or square against 
danger of any other kind. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the man who desired to enrich Rye Hill with 
tenement houses must have his way. ‘The Newcastle Cor- 
poration could not go beyond the statutory provisions and 
by-laws with impunity, and so long as a citizen obeyed the 
law in the same way he was free from interference. 
Ugliness and incongruity could hardly be more chartered if 
the Barons of Runnymede had been jerry-builders than 
they are at present. The Improvement Committee of 
Newcastle imagined that a discretionary power was en- 
trusted to them for dealing with plans, and that public as 
well as private interests should be kept in view in the 
examination of builders’ proposals. The judgment of Mr. 
Justice Fretp and Mr. Justice Cave reveals that corpora- 
tions, like individuals, have only limited powers, which the 
Courts will not try to extend whenever the question simply 
relates to the appearance of a town. It would be well, 
however, to remember the case when private Bills for 
corporations are being drafted. 


Ir there should be any novelty in an artist outliving his 
fame for many years it was enjoyed by the late JosepH B. 
Kipp, who died last week in Greenwich. He was born in 
1807, and he was one of the foundation members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and the last survivor of them. 
He was also a friend of Sir WALTER Scotr. Prior to 1836 
he contributed a vast number of works to the Edinburgh 
Exhibition, but they all seem to have passed out of remem- 
brance. His diploma work, a moonlight scene, has become 
obliterated. He resigned his Academicianship in 1858. 
His works were mainly landscapes. 


Ir would be -hard to say whether the decision in the 
case of Kirk & Randall v. West India Dock Company 
is a greater triumph for the plaintiffs or for Sir FREDERICK 
BRAMWELL, the arbitrator. As for the defendants, it is 
difficult to find terms to characterise their way of dealing 
with their contractors, and it is to be hoped the unfortunate 
shareholders may eventually be able to compel the directors 
to refund the costs in the case, which amount to a sum that 
is outrageous. The opposition was not conducted according 
to the ordinary methods of business, in which losses are 
recognised as well as gains, It was evidently inspired by 
motives which we need not describe. The litigation has 
been in progress for nearly five years, and in every court 
the defendants were defeated ; but they still persisted in 
wasting money with what advantage to the docks the share- 
holders will to well do inquire. From the report in our sup- 
plement it will be seen that the dispute arose out of a question 


of extras. The matter was referred to Sir FREDERICK 
BRAMWELL, as president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. When the inquiry had proceeded for some time 


the defendants became alarmed, and tried to put a stop to 
the arbitration. It was contended that the arbitrator should 
be content with documentary evidence, and was not to listen 
to witnesses who could testify to the character of the work. 
The raising of the point was characteristic of English 
lawyers, who are excellent quibblers over words, but are 
ignorant of what the words mean. Yet thousands of pounds 
have been wasted on the wonderful point. The cause was 
brought through all the courts to the House of Lords, but 
throughout their lordships distinguished between words and 
things. The case was sent back, and Mr. Justice DENMAN 
and Mr. Justice SrepHEN had no difficulty in deciding in 
favour of the award for 165,164/. 55. 11d. 


Tue surplus from the Glasgow International Exhibition 
amounts to 41,0792. In addition, it is expected that the 
sale of the buildings will produce 5,000/,, and hence the 
amount available for distribution may be put down at 
46,0007, The receipts amounted to 225,928/, mainly 
obtained as follows :—Payments at gates, 111,072/.; season 
tickets, 43,976/.; refreshment contractors, 26,622/.; exhi- 
bitors, 15,9552.; and switchback, 10,630/. The outlay was 
185,215/., and included 97,222/. for buildings and laying- 
out grounds ; 35,442/. for administration ; 18,445/. for 
lighting, machinery, &c. ; and 19,7474 for music and enter- 
tainments. 
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ENGLISH RAILWAYS.* 


T may have been imagined by Mr. RuskIN that he was 
putting a stop to railway enterprise when he sneered 
at the vanity of rivalling the speed of the swallow. Like 
WorpswortH, who was one of his masters, Mr. RusKIN 
was unable to recognise the manifestation of power which 
is exemplified in a locomotive. We can hardly suppose 
that nature has created things in vain, and one of her lovers 
need not confine his admiration to mountains, clouds, trees, 
flowers, and beautiful stones. ‘The forces which produced 
those things appear also in other ways, and the despised rail- 
way is only possible because they are utilised. 

Whenever the nineteenth century is considered by men 
who are enabled to travel above the earth, at a time when, 
as the poet imagines, the heavens will be filled with 
argosies of magic sails, dropping down with costly bales, 
it will then be seen that the iron rail and the puffing 
engine were factors in the development of the human race. 
The railway contractor, although he may think of profit 
and loss, is, in fact, an agent of progress, and his work 
is fruitful in results which he never anticipated. 

It is remarkable how little is known by the English 
people about the history or the working of the railways 
which are so closely connected with everyday life. The 
names of the STEPHENSONS and BRUNEL are not forgotten, 
but probably the only contractor who stands any chance of 
remembrance was THoMAS Brassry. In the same way a 
little may be known about special works, such as tunnels, 
stations, and signal-boxes ; but the ordinary traveller is 
indifferent to everything connected with a line except the 
conditions under which he travels. The companies have 
from time to time tried to enlighten the minds of their 
passengers by issuing histories of the lines, but the books 
have been considered to be no more than direct puffs, and 
have not become classics. The book which Mr. AcworTu 
has written, although limited in its scope, will enable 
English people to understand how the efficiency of some of 
the chief railways is brought about. It is not a book like 
WHiIsHAWw’s, which tabulated information about materials, 
dimensions, forms, and prices of the early lines ; in the 
pages of the book before us the general manager rather 
than the engineer is the protagonist, and in the interest of 
the details of traffic the reader is likely to forget all about 
the labour of the navvy. There is no doubt the plan 
adopted for the book is the one which is likely to give 
most satisfaction. Interest in construction is not general, 
while everybody can appreciate a satisfactory system of 
doing business. 

The year 1843 is selected as the time for starting. 
Railways had been conveying passengers and goods for 
thirteen years, and in 1846 the interest in them rose or 
sank to the intensity of a mania. But according to the 
author of the book, “the year 1843 marks the period of 
transition between these two points, and enables us to 
sketch the English railway system in a condition more nearly 
approaching a stable equilibrium than it has ever attained 
before or since.” At that time, however, the prejudice 
against railways was not entirely overcome. HER Majesty 
had ventured to travel on one in June 1842, but the Duke 
of WELLINGTON performed his journeys by the ordinary 
roads until August 1843, when duty obliged him to accom- 
pany the QUEEN to Southampton. In the preceding month 
the French Ministers remonstrated against Lours PurtippE’s 
proposal to travel by rail from Bizy to Rouen. The King 
sacrificed his intentions to State needs, and employed post 
horses for the trip. One of the English judges de- 
clined to rule that a witness could have come to court with 
expedition if he used a railway carriage, and his lordship 
asserted that if he were a witness, he should not travel by a 
conveyance of that kind. But with a large number of 
people railways were more appreciated, and it is evident 
when we find it stated that the turnpike tolls from Swindon 
to Christian Malford in Wilts, which had been let at 1,992/. 
in 1841, only produced 6542. in 1842. Ninety-four stage 
coaches used to pass daily through St. Albans, in 1842 
the number had dwindled to one, which was stopped in 
October. In May 1843 only eleven mail coaches departed 
from London. 


* The Railways of England. 
John Murray, E 
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The system of working was very different to what is 
now adopted. The speed was slow, the carriages uncom- 
fortable, and third-class passengers—who now are found to 
be the most profitable of all—were obliged to pay three- 
halfpence a mile for the privilege of travelling at inoppor- 
tune times in carriages that were not more comfortable 
than modern cattle waggons. The Board of Trade con- 
sidered at the time that the third class would never be in 
better condition. Signalling was in a primitive state. 
The guards sat on the top of the carriages, and it was 
recommended that they should have their eyes protected 
by wire spectacles from the hot ashes of the locomotive. 

The railways which Mr. Acwortu selects for description 
are the London and North-Western, the Midland, the 
Great Northern, the Great Western, the South-Western, 
the London and Brighton, the South-Eastern, and the 
Great Eastern. They have termini in London, and may 
be taken as the main English Ines. Some of them are 
also connected with Scotland and Ireland, and with places 
more distant. 

The chapters on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way commence with a description of Crewe, a town which 
was created by the company, and where rolling stock and 
all other necessaries are manufactured on a grand scale. 
In the workshops of Crewe about 6,000 hands are eniployed, 
and nearly as many at the carriage and waggon works at 
Wolverton and Earlstown. As evidence of the variety of 
the work at Crewe, Mr. AcworTH mentions steam canal- 
boats, lattice bridges, pumps, cranes, chains, coal-scuttles, 
cables, harness traces, and even artificial legs and arms for 
the use of men who meet with accidents. The Company 
still insist on rolling the rails that are required, and as few 
orders as possible are sent to the manufactories outside 
Crewe. The locomotives belonging to the company are 
estimated to be worth five millions sterling. But Crewe is 
only one among many great establishments which are to be 
found in the company’s territory. 

It would be difficult to estimate the benefit to the 
country, if a company like the London and North-Western 
appreciated the advantages of erecting buildings that could 
ce considered as having an architectural character. The 
Classic gateway at Euston was a happy thought, although it 
is now so crowded in as to lose some of its importance. 
But there is a large part of the terminus which is unworthy 
of its purpose. Of late years the Company have shown 
judgment in erecting buildings like the Liverpool and 
Preston Park Hotels, but it is apparent to travellers that 
the new stations are only examples of engineers’ attempts.. 
In design, as in production of rolling stock, the ambition of 
the directors and managers is to be independent of external 
help. 

Derby is more important in relation to the Midland 
system than Crewe to the North-Western. It is the central} 
moving and directing power, and at least 12,000 of the 
inhabitants of the place are employés of the company. 
Originally intended for provincial accommodation alone, 
there was splendid courage exhibited by the directors when 
they resolved to construct an extension to the metropolis. 
It was no longer possible to get work done at a low rate, 
and in this case many difficulties had to be encountered. 
We are informed by Mr. Acwortu that the first half of 
the hundred miles between Leicester and London cost 
1,700,000/., while the second half cost 9,000,000/, In the 
latter sum the St. Pancras Station and Hotel were comprised, 
and the following information is given about the design :— 

The great St. Pancras Hotel, which cost a fair slice out of the nine 
millions, was constructed, as all the world knows, by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
according to a design with which he gained the prize in an open com- 
petition. How he came, on this single occasion, to compete for the 
construction of an hotel at all is perhaps not so well known; but 
London is said (and the story comes to-me on good authority) to owe 
what is admittedly one of its finest buildings to the fact that the illness 
of a member of his family detained Sir Gilbert in town during the 
dead season, But the design with which the architect solaced his 
enforced leisure was never carried out in its integrity. As originally 
planned, the first floor of the building was to accommodate the generak 
offices of the company, which were to be moved from Derby. But 
the great financial crash of 1867 came in to constrain the Midland 
Company, like everybody else, to rigid economy, and this scheme was 
abandoned. ‘The hotel to-day lacks one storey of its intended height, 
and offices and officers still remain at Derby. 

The St. Pancras Station is an engineering triumph, but 
it should be stated that the suggestion for the great roof 
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was due to the Mr. Bass of that day, who desired to have 
cellars beneath the platforms and permanent way, that 
would be entirely free from the interruption of columns. 
Mr. Bartow accordingly designed the single span, which 
was unique until the machine-hall of the’ Paris Exhibition 
was constructed with a roof of greater width. The goods 
station was also designed on a colossal scale. It stands, 
we are told, upon the site of 600 houses, and “the upper 
floor consists of 16,000 tons of iron plates held together 
by rivets whose heads alone weigh 800 tons.” 

In all their undertakings the Midland Company— 
meaning the shareholders—have been actuated by the 
spirit that is shown in their metropolitan works, and in con- 
sequence their lines have risen in favour. The enterprise 
of the managing director is seen in the innovation re- 
specting third-class passengers, which amazed the railway 
world. Was it a wise step? That is a question which still 
excites controversy, but all will agree with Mr. AcworTH 
when he says that, ‘admitting for the sake of argument 
that if Sir JAMEs ALLPORT, in urging his proposals upon the 
Midland Board, mistook the interests of his shareholders, 
there can be no denying that upon the population at large 
he conferred a boon that entitles him to rank with ROowLAND 
HIt as a benefactor of his species.” 

The Great Northern Railway has its supporters, but less 
interest is taken in it than in some of its rivals. How far 
that is due to the character of its officers we need not in- 
quire, but more stories of incivility are current among 
travellers on the line than are heard elsewhere. The 
reputation for speed is, however, kept up, and but for it the 
returns of traffic would present a different aspect. At the 
same time, the shareholders would be wise if they recog- 
nised the value of superior administration, and entered into 
communication with some of their rivals for a transference 
of the property. In other hands it would be worked ona 
different method. 

The King’s Cross terminus has received unbounded 
admiration from the late Mr. FERGusson, as if it were one 
of the seven wonders of architecture. But it will be seen 
from the following extract that the roof has been a costly 
treasure to the shareholders :— 


If any one wishes to appreciate the engineering progress made in a 
single generation, he can hardly do better than compare the roof of 
King’s Cross station, which in its day—only some forty years since— 
was the largest in the world, with that of the adjoining St. Pancras 
terminus. But the King’s Cross roof has now lost the special interest 
that formerly belonged to it. Till last year its girders were wood, 
being composed, one miglit almost say, of bundles of planks, fastened 
together and overlapping each other lengthways ; then bent round and 
forced by sheer pressure to assume the shape of a bow. The design 
was borrowed from the Czar’s riding-school at Moscow. There was, 
however, one obvious objection—that the planks, like a bow when 
stretched, always strove to re-straighten themselves, and so exerted a 
powerful thrust on the outside walls.. The west wall was safe enough, 
for it had the whote of the offices built along it to hold it upright ; but 
the east side, even in spite of its flying buttresses, showed signs of 
being shaky at an early period, and as long ago as 1869 the span of 
roof over the arrival platforms was’ reconstructed with iron girders. 
Whea the job was finished the huge travelling stage that had been 
erected for the purpose was taken down, and its timbers carefully 
numbered and laid aside till they should be required for use in {the 
western bay. 


The Great Western Railway is an instance of the vanity 
of human expectations. BRUNEL, who laid it out, was a 
little man who should have lived in the days when there 
were giants in the land. His ambition was to do everything 
if possible in a new way, and in any case on a bigger scale 
than was attempted by his contemporaries. -He was suc- 
cessful in realising his projects—for people believed firmly 
in BruNEL—but there never was an engineer who brought 
so many losses to investors. His broad-gauge is being 
gradually superseded on the Great Western lines ; indeed, 
it is we believe only found in South Devon and Cornwall. 
Twenty years ago there were 700 broad-gauge engines in 
use; now there are 200, and in a short time they are 
doomed to disappear. Yet somehow the Company con- 
trive to make head against all their difficulties, and if the 
people of the West of England were less inert still more 
might be done. 

‘The South-Western Railway, unlike the Great Western, 
was from the first conducted on the most rigid system of 
economy ; yet the dividends are not high, especially if we 
consider the kind of country through which the line passes. 


The reason is to be found in the circumstance that the line 
is used only through necessity. The public perceive that as 
little as possible is expended on carriages and stations, and 
it is only recently that the engines became much better than 
those used on some of the Scotch lines. 

The London and Brighton Railway has some excellent 
trains to Brighton, but other places are not treated so 
liberally. Indeed, it may be said of the system, as of the 
South-Eastern and the Chatham and Dover, that many 
interests have to suffer through the rivalry to secure foreign 
traffic. 

In railways there are apparently lucky and unlucky 
chairmen. Lord SaLispuryY must be classed among the 
former Since he assumed office the Great Eastern has 
been transformed to an extent that could not be antici- 
pated, and the other lines may take many suggestions from 
its management. Unpromising fields have turned out most 
profitable. Every department is controlled with energy, 
and the public have not been indifferent to the exertions 
which are made on their account. The way in which the 
foreign traffic is organised forms a new chapter in railway 
management, and affords an illustration of the spirit which 
pervades all parts of the service. Even the refreshment 
departments are now under the control of the directors. 
What is said about the London terminus denotes the pluck 
seen in the new enterprises of the Great Eastern Company :— 


With the opening of Liverpool Street Station in November 1875, 
the modern history of the Great Eastern begins. As ill-luck would 
have it, the contracts for the construction were Jet just at the time 
when iron was at famine price, and there is a deal of ironwork at 
Liverpool Street, and its price was between 16/. and 17Z. a ton, so the 
unfortunate shareholders had to go without a dividend for a year or 
two. The statjon cost well over 2,000,000/, sterling, and when it was 
first built everybody looked upon it as a white elephant of the very 
largest size, and asked wherever the traffic to justify such a terminus 
was expected to come from. But within ten years the traffic had 
grown at such a rate that the station was already inadequate. - As long 
ago as 1884 the chairman told his proprietors that if they only could 
work a thousand trains a day in and out of the station, they could fill 
them al], but that the present station and its approaches would not 
afford room for more than about two-thirds of that number. Since 
then the company has been buying up property on the west side of 
Bishopsgate Street Without as opportunity has offered ; last session it 
obtained powers for the compulsory purchase of the whole blocic 
between the station and the street ; and now the shareholders’ sanction 
has been given to a scheme for raising the necessary funds, The 
estimated expenditure of about another million—one-third for works 
and two-thirds for land—will give the company not only a large 
addition to the present area of the station, but also a third pair of rails 
into it from Bethnal Green Junction, making six inall. They will 
then have unquestionably the finest and most convenient station in 
London. 


The information which Mr. AcworTH supplies about 
the railways which form the subject of his book is 
entirely original, either derived from observation or official 
sources, and we hope he will-be encouraged to give the 
public a similar volume on the remaining railways of the 
country. . 


THE REMOVAL OF ROOF WATER FROM 
BUILDINGS.* 


N most cases roof water will soon take itself off without 
assistance, but its manner of doing this, and the final dis- 
posal thus made of the water, are not always satisfactory. 
Dripping eaves projecting over city sidewalks would be an 
intolerable nuisance; and, whether in city or country, rain 
water allowed to fall freely from the roof to the ground next the 
building tends to dampen the cellar, foundations and walls, 
and thereby to injure the health of inmates of the building, as 
well as to harm the structure itself and property contained 
within. It therefore becomes essential to direct the course 
of water falling upon the roof, and to convey it away to a 
proper point of discharge. To effect these purposes various 
arrangements have been employed, some of which will be 
mentioned. ae! ‘ 

Fer directing the course of the water, as it is received upon 
the roof, to a suitable point of discharge, we have gutters. On 
old-fashioned country houses these were often made from a 
log of moderate diameter, sawed lengthwise, gouged out, and 
supported by hooks or brackets under the eaves. In modern 
construction the gutter is very commonly made angular in 
cross-section, formed upon a wooden cornice, with a protecting 
sheathing of tin, galvanised iron, or copper. Half-round or 


* A paper by Mr. Dwight Porter, Ph.B., of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and published in the Zechnology Quarterly, 
3B 
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angular gutters of these metals are also used hung at the 
eaves. Leaders, conductors, or rain spouts, as they are 
variously termed, receive the discharge from the gutters, and, 
descending toward the ground, convey the water a stage 
further in its journey. The problems connected with rain 
leaders are not very intricate, but yet they have not always 
been well solved. It is not a difficult matter to arrange a few 
leaders for receiving the roof water of a building; but from 
mistaken economy, or from lack of knowledge, or of fore- 
thought in the matter, they often prove inefficient when most 
needed, and are a constant source of trouble and expense. 
Their size, which is commonly determined by experience and 
judgment, and not by calculation, ranges in diameter from 
2 inches to G inches. ‘Two-inch pipes are too small to serve to 
advantage as main leaders on almost any building, being easily 
choked. Three-inch and 4-inch pipes are suitable and 
common sizes for ordinary dwellings and small commercial 
buildings. The 5-inch and 6-inch sizes find employment on 
large structures. 

The Produce Exchange building, in New York City, with a 
roof area of three-quarters of an acre, roughly speaking, has 
twelve leaders, of about 5 inches diameter. The roof, which is 
paved with fire-bricks, is graded with slopes of perhaps I in 50 
towards the points at which the leader openings are placed, 
most of these draining surfaces of about 4o by 70 feet each. The 
provision here made is equivalent to about 1 square inch of 
leader opening to 140 square feet of roof surface. On the 
Sloane building, at Nineteenth Street and Broadway, with a 
roof area of 18,000 or 20,000 square feet, sloping I in 25, there 
are two leaders of about 6 inches diameter, and a third rectan- 
gular, 4 inches by 6 inches. This gives an allowance of 
240 square feet of surface to the square inch of leader opening, 
while on the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s building and the Hemenway building in this city, the 
proportion is only from 60 to 70 square feet to the square inch 
of opening. 


Approximate 
Approximate surface per 
| FOat CECE, square inch 
of leader 
opening. 
i 
Produce Exchange byild- | (Beer, 
. ie Saitama AO SCuptts ail S 
ing, New York . a4 33,000 sq. ft.) 140 sq. ft. |12 5” leaders 
2 6” leaders 
Sloane building, New York 19,000 ,, Baowe,: and 1 4” 
| Ol 
Massachusetts Hospital) 
Insurance Company’s» 6,000 ,, 706s 7 4" leaders 
building, Boston. «J 
Hemenway building, Boston! 4,000 ,, GOR 5 4” leaders 


Whether a roof slope steeply or gently, there is a certain 
amount of water falling per second or per minute in storms 
which must be removed; but I have learned of no generally 
recognised rule among architects as to the leader provision 
which should be made for it. A vertical rain leader does not, 
of course, run full bore even in the hardest storms, and yet, if 
carried down from the roof with its course unbroken by sharp 
bends, and if given a suitable opening at the top, there is prob- 
ably little danger of its proving inadequate. It is very common, 
however, to introduce abrupt changes of direction to suit 
peculiarities of architecture, by which the carrying capacity of 
the pipe is curtailed, and the liability of choking by leaves, 
rubbish, and ice is greatly increased. Ona business block on 
Sudbury Street, in this city, may be seen a rain-leader which 
within a few feet of the point of leaving the gutter makes four 
abrupt and nearly right-angled changes of direction. It will 
frequently be noticed on buildings also that the immediate con- 
nection between the gutter and a 4-inch leader of ample 
capacity is effected by a very much smaller pipe of lead. 

In connection with important buildings there is perhaps 
more need of caution in designing the drain of suitable size 
than in fixing upon the size of the leaders. Formerly house 
drains were made entirely too large, an error which has come 
to be recognised, and has led to the practice of using compara- 
tively small sizes. These are advantageous for procuring an 
effective scour of the pipes by the slight flow of ordinary house- 
drainage, but have in numerous instances proved practically 
insufficient for managing the volume of water furnished by 
heavy storms, which is doubtless often hundreds of times as 
great as that coming from interior house-drainage. In the 
Sloane building, to which reference has already been made, I 
am informed that it was found necessary, on this account, to 
enlarge the main drain from 8 inches diameter to ro inches, 
considerable damage having been suffered two or three 
summers ago from a flood of rainwater during a severe storm. 

_ Apractical difficulty connected with the delivery of roof- 
water to the house drain has also been experienced under cer- 
tain circumstances, in the apparent carrying along by friction 


ee 


and imprisonment of a large amount of air by the descending 
column of water, and a consequent pressure upon the traps of 
connecting pipes, and even a serious interference with the flow 
in the main drain itself, unless relieved by ample venting. An 
instance was mentioned to the writer by Mr. John C. Collins, 
Chief Inspector of Plumbing for the New York Board of Health, 
in which very considerable injury to property resulted in this 
way, the rain-water bursting out near the bottom of a leader 
and flooding the basement of a building. The leader ran 
down the rear of the building, the main part of galvanised 
iron, succeeded near the bottom by a cast-iron shoe connecting 
with the drain. In the drain was a running trap near the foot 
of the leader, and another near the front of the building. Two 
stacks of waste-pipe and a stack of soil-pipe joined the drain 
between the traps, and there was near the front of the building 
the usual 4-inch fresh-air inlet. Still, the 5-inch drain appeared 
incapable of serving the leader in heavy rains, and water would 
back up Io or 12 feet high in the leader and overflow at the top 
of the cast-iron shoe. That the trouble was due to the inter- 
ference of imprisoned air was indicated by the fact that it was 
partly relieved by inserting a 2-inch air-vent between the leader 
and the first trap, and entirely overcome by a 3-inch vent. 
Now and then we find the roof-water carried to the street-sewer 
in an independent line of pipe, but the usual, and what is gene- 
rally considered the preferable practice, is to conduct it directly 
into the house drain, sometimes at the back end, sometimes at 
the front, just inside the main trap, and again at both these or 
at intermediate points, according to circumstances. 

On a large proportion of city buildings the rain-leaders run 
down the outside of the walls, but yet in a considerable number 
they are carried down within the walls, in which case it is 
evidently desirable that the same care should be taken to pre- 
vent the escape of drain or sewer air through defective material 
or joints that would be taken with stacks of soil or waste pipe. 
Consequently we find in the public regulations in force in large 
cities requirements that the leaders shall be constructed of iron 
(in New York copper may also be used), if carried within the 
walls. In New York City it is permitted that leaders of iron 
or copper shall be without traps, unless the top is near a 
window, in which case a trap is required at the base. In Bostcn, 
however, all leaders must be trapped in new construction, 

The troubles encountered in the practical service of leaders 
and gutters are occasioned in part by their becoming choked 
with leaves or rubbish, but principally by their being clogged 
and burst by accumulations of ice in winter. Leaves and 
rubbish may be largely excluded from leaders by the use of 
wire strainers or iron gratings, though these of course do not 
prevent accumulations outside and near the tops of the leaders. 
In the midst of a large city, however, leaves are usually 
strangers, and in a cold climate the trouble with gutters and 
leaders comes from ice. It is very common to seeatinora 
galvanised iron leader brought from the roof down the face ot 
a building and terminating in an iron “ pipe-shoe,” as it is 
called. Such an arrangement will be found on the brick blocks 
of tenement houses on Nashua and Billerica Streets, for 
example, in this city, and walking through these streets it will 
be noticed that nearly every one of the cast-iron shoes has been 
split by ice. Leaders often become encased in ice to the size 
of abarrel, from top to bottom, while from gutters and eaves 
depend huge icicles which threaten the heads of passers below. 
These troubles from ice cannot in all cases be conveniently and 
entirely avoided, but on important buildings it is perfectly 
practicable to escape them by proper location of leaders and 
gutters, by the use of pipes of suitable material and shape, and 
by supplementary employment, in some cases, of steam. 

On steeply pitched roofs, gutters are naturally found at the 
eaves, either built out or suspended, as has before been men- 
tioned, with leaders running down on the face of the walls. 
But large business blocks are now very commonly built with 
tolerably flat roofs, a long slope from front to rear being suc- 
ceeded by a short rise to the edge of the roof, the V-shaped 
channel between the two slopes serving as an ample gutter. 
Sometimes, indeed, as on the Morse and the Wilde Estate 
buildings, on Washington Street, in this city, the roof is given 
a slope from both front and rear toward the centre, where. the 
gutter channel is thus formed. In either of these construc- 
tions, the gutter being entirely upon the main part of the roof, 
it is natural and easy to carry down the leader within. the 
building, and where this is done little or no difficulty is ex- 
perienced from ice. Rain, snow, and ice then take care of 
themselves, and the heat of the building, supposing it to be 
occupied, is found sufficient in this climate to prevent accu- 
mulations within the leader. ; 

As has already been said, the regulations in large cities 
would prescribe for such cases iron or copper pipes, which 
indeed would naturally be employed. The same materials 
may be, and often are, utilised also for outside leaders, but 
galvanised iron and tin are far more common. The choice of 
material is important chiefly in connection with the lasting 
qualities of the pipe: the shape of the cross-section and the 
mode of making the longitudinal seam are important as regards 
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protection against bursting by ice. In some parts of the 
country zinc was once almost exclusively employed for leaders; 
in other parts, tin. Tin pipes are still perhaps the most com- 
monly used, on the whole, of all kinds, on account of cheapness 
in first cost ; but galvanised iron pipes are considered superior, 
and being not greatly more expensive than tin are given the 
preference in good work. Either material, however, is subject 
to gradual corrosion from the water which comes in contact 
with it, more rapid corrosion from the moist salt air along the 
coast, and still more rapid corrosion from steam and from 
sewer air. In New York City, for instance, there are many 
leaders having untrapped connection with drain or sewer, and 
these leaders, whether of tin or of galvanised iron, are said to 
withstand corrosion generally but a very few years. 

There are two principal varieties of tin in use for roofing 
and leader purposes. The old-fashioned or bright tin, “ black 
iron,” as it is called, or more and more commonly at the 
present time a mild steel, covered with a coating of pure tin. 
The dull tin, which is now largely made, has the coating of tin 
with an admixture of lead. The bright tin, which alone of 
these varieties is safe for culinary articles, and which is often 
also supposed to be best suited to use on buildings, is con- 
sidered by many whose experience is of value to be inferior for 
this purpose to a good dull or “leaded” tin. The latter mate- 
rial, when re-dipped in the process of coating, resists corrosion 
from moist, and especially from salt air, much better than the 
former. The so-called galvanised iron is either black sheet 
iron covered directly with a coating consisting chiefly of zinc, 
or it is sheet tin so covered, the iron having in this case a double 
coating. , Prete < 

Far superior to either tin or galvanised iron is copper, which 
is practically unaffected by the ordinary agents producing cor- 
rosion of roof-coverings and leaders. It has been very con- 

‘siderably employed in first-class work, but its cost is at present 

a serious bar to extensive use. Galvanised iron leaders cost 
perhaps 20 per cent. more than tin leaders of the same size. 
Two or three years ago, before the rise in copper, leaders of 
the latter material cost approximately half as much again as 
those of galvanised iron, but I am informed that they now 
(September 1888) cost about two and one-third times as much 
as the galvanised iron. : 

Copper leaders are made of all shapes and sizes used for 
other materials. Hot-rolled copper was the variety formerly 
employed on buildings, but prejudice was aroused against it 
because of its softness and the ease with which it loses its 
shape. Cold-rolled copper, which is now utilised in good work, 
is harder and stiffer, and if selected of a grade weighing 18 or 
20 ounces per square foot, is found to be a superior and satis- 
factory material. Copper expands and contracts under changes 
of temperature much more than iron, and allowance often has 
to be made for this when the metal is used in construction. In 
a long vertical rain leader of copper, provision for change of 
length is often made by introducing one or more slip joints, at 
which there is a lap of perhaps 3 inches, and at which solder 
is omitted. The slip joint of course offers some opportunity 
for the escape of sewer air, if that is allowed to enter the leader ; 
but if well made, the joint is claimed to be soon rendered fairly 
tight by a slight coating which forms on the metal. The pro- 
tection afforded to tin and galvanised iron pipes by their dis- 
tinctive coatings may be further increased by coatings with tar 
and asphalte, or by use of the adamanta or other coverings. 

But while a suitable material is essential to the endurance 
of the pipe against corrosion, its protection against bursting by 
ice is to be obtained partly by the mode of joining the material, 
but chiefly by the shape given the pipe in cross-section. The 
common tin pipe is made in short lengths soldered together at 
the transverse joints, each length having a straight longitudinal 
seam, which is either a soldered lap joint or a simple locked 
joint. The lap joint is not so strong as the rest of the pipe, and 
under the great expansive pressure of ice is opened. What- 
ever, then, tends to strengthen the longitudinal jointing of the 
pipe gives greater resistance against moderate ice pressure, 
although no plain pipe of ordinary thickness is proof against 
rupture by ice. The locked joint is an improvement upon the 
plain soldered lap-joint, and is used for galvanised iron and 
copper as well as for tin. The plain lap joint can be strengthened 
by rivetting, and I have seen copper leaders made with a 
straight soldered and rivetted seam which is claimed to be 
stronger than the main body of the pipe, the latter yielding first 
to ice. Galvanised iron leaders are also made with a patented 
spiral and rivetted seam, which renders them very strong. _ 

Economy of material for a given cross-section of pipe 
demands the use of a plain circular form ; but it is evident that 
no shape would be more unyielding against the expansive 
power of ice, and in order to accommodate the latter and 
prevent rupture, the expedient of a fluted or corrugated pipe 
was hit upon some fifteen or twenty years ago, and patented. 
This form of pipe has been very extensively used, and appears 
to have been generally satisfactory in resisting ice, readily 
changing its shape under pressure. Tin, galvanised iron, and 
copper pipes are all to be had of the corrugated form, being 


usually circular in general shape, but often made rectangular as 
being more ornamental. A good corrugated copper pipe would 
appear, all things considered, to be the best available con- 
struction. The patent upon corrugated iron pipes expired a 
year or two since, and they are now manufactured by a number 
of competing firms. Even if a leader pipe be used which will 
not be ruptured, it is, if exposed, liable to become so choked 
with ice as to be unable to carry off water, and the same thing 
also happens in the case of gutters. Hence in a climate as 
cold as that of Boston resort is frequently had to the use of 
steam, not so much, however, for the purpose of preventing the 
formation of ice in freezing weather, as to clear a passage for 
the water when a thaw comes on. Most large buildings at the 
present time have a supply of steam, either for heating or for 
power, which can without much difficulty be drawn upon during 

he daytime for use in the way that has been mentioned. 

The most common method of using steam for thawing out 
leaders is to introduce a small jet from perhaps a 32-inch or a 
3-inch pipe at the base, and allow the steam to rise up through 
the leader. This plan is followed at the Wakefield building, on 
Canal Street, in Boston ; and as a precaution steam is thus at 
times introduced also into the base of an iron leader in the 
Wilde Estate building. At the Sloane building in New York, 
the same plan has been successfully tried, but has been prac- 
tically superseded by allowing hot water to drip into the tops of 
the leaders. Waste steam from the heating and elevator 
systems passes into small drum-shaped condensers on the roof, 
and the hot water of condensation is conducted through drip- 
pipes to the leaders. The climate of New York City is so 
much milder than that of Boston that comparatively little 
trouble from ice is experienced, and the common practice of an 
untrapped connection with drains and sewers, the air of which 
is warm, tends to prevent serious accumulations within the 
leaders. 

Another method, which is sometimes but less commonly 
used, is to carry up a steam pipe through the interior of the 
leader. At the Cheney building, in Hartford, Conn., a 3-inch 
steam pipe is thus employed. This pipe has an iron cap a foot 
or so above the roof, the cap being perforated by a small hole 
to permit some circulation of steam, but the hole quickly 
becomes stopped by rust. The condensation of steam within 
the pipe, and the freezing of the water thus formed, has split 
the pipe at various points ; but the steam escapes all the more 
readily in consequence, and the arrangement is entirely suc- 
cessful in clearing out the leaders. 

Even if the leaders are kept open, the gutters are very 
likely to become clogged with ice, and then fail to perform 
their duty. Attempts have therefore been made to clear these 
also by the aid of steam, and on the Studio and Museum build- 
ings in this city may be seen arrangements of steam pipes for 
this purpose. The gutters are of the common _ half-round 
metallic type, projecting out from the edge of the roof, the steam 
pipes extending along over the centre of the gutters and about 
on a level with the top. On the Studio buildings the pipes are 
pierced beneath with small holes at intervals of, say, 6 inches, 
with the object of directing downward into the ice of the gutter 
a great many small jets of steam. ‘This device is not satisfac- 
tory, however. A hole is melted in the ice by each jet, but 
ridges are left between the adjacent holes, that have to be 
chopped away. Water also enters from the gutter into the 
steam pipe, freezes there, and bursts the pipe. 

It seems probable that if steam pipes are to be used in 
gutters, they should either be arranged with jets closer together 
than in the case just mentioned, and perhaps directed obliquely 
into the gutter, or they should be tight pipes laid on the bottom 
of the gutters, with a circulation of steam assured by an open- 
ing at the end or by a properly-arranged return pipe, and with 
sufficient grade so that the water of condensation may readily 
flow off. 

On the Wakefield building, and to some extent on the Studio 
building, steam is brought on to the roof from the nearest con- 
venient point in a hose, and in that way directed at will upon 
the ice in the gutters. In the latter building the steam employed 
is that used for heating, is at a pressure of six or eight pounds 
only, and is found not very efficient in cutting out the ice ; but 
on the Wakefield building the steam is that used for power, is 
delivered under a pressure of 50 or 75 pounds, and is considered 
very satisfactory in clearing the gutters. _ 

In conclusion, it may be said that in the case of large 
buildings, at least, it is possible, by some of the methods that 
have been pointed out, to avoid all inconvenience from roof- 
water, from whatever source ; and on private dwellings, if the 
water is brought down from the roof in a vertical and unbroken 
descent, and a good corrugated pipe is used, there will be but 
little trouble. 

In most cities the destination of the water, whether it be 
directly discharged into the house drain or into the street gutter, 
must quickly be the public sewers. To what extent, if at all, 
this water shall be excluded from the sewers which convey the 
other house-drainage is a question of importance in certain 
cities, but its discussion need not be entered upon here. 
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Claude, Titian, and Rubens, as Landscapists. 
; J. BURNET. 

N the landscapes of Claude we may perceive a breadth and 
if effect which has served as an example down to the present 
time, and which may be considered as furnishing hints for the 
treatment of subjects embracing a wide expanse of country, a 
softness in the colour, either from the interposition of the 
atmosphere or breadth of shadow. His green tints are seldom 
violent, and his blue of the sky and distance Is filled with 
retiring grey tones. His shadows, if illuminated, are touched 
upon with cool reflected lights ; which treatment, if ‘it deprive 
them of the rich tones arising from transparent glazings, gives 
them that truth which they possess in nature. At sunrise or 
sunset his light generally possesses its characteristic feature, 
and is seldom charged with strong colour ; his darkest shadows 
are prevented from being heavy, and receive a portion of air 
from the introduction of figures dressed in strong blue draperies; 
and the warm colours of his buildings and ground are focussed, 
or rendered less harsh, by figures dressed in still more positive 
colours. If we contemplate the landscapes of Titian, we find 
in them the same greatness of style in composition and colour 
which pervades his most sublime works. The light of his 
clouds assumes a deep-toned brightness, aided by the contrast 
of his dark azure and distances, and is often rendered dazzling 
by a multiplicity of dark-brown leaves rustling up against it, 
while the blue and yellow of his skies find a corresponding 
harmony in the green and brown of his foliage and ground or 
stems of his trees. The background to his Peter Martyr 
claims equal admiration with his figures. The great breadth 
of colour and effect in the few landscapes from the pencil of 
Rubens stamps them with that splendour which his knowledge 
and practice in the higher departments of the art so easily 
enabled him to accomplish. As he has generally represented 
his scenery under the influence of a rising or setting sun, he 
was enabled to employ the most glowing colours with a greater 
appearance of truth. The yellow light, struggling amidst a 
multiplicity of delicate purples and blues in the sky, assumes a 
deeper hue as it sheds its colour upon trees and herbage, until 
it reaches the foreground in one mass of warm and transparent 
colour, and though the light commences in pale yellow and 
white, it terminates in the foreground in rich brown and red. 
The landscape presented to the National Gallery by Sir George 
Beaumont, and The Watering-Place at Montague House, are 
excellent examples of his mode of treating colours. In this 
latter the green of his middle ground and blue of his distance 
are of a more positive character, reminding one more of the 
colour of Van Uden. His figures are generally employed to 
enable him to introduce more naturally his strong reds or 
browns, as his light falls into the shadow side of his picture, 
or to focus his strong colours in the foreground. If his green 
colours are sometimes more violent than under such circum- 
stances we might expect to see in nature, they are kept in 
check and counteracted by his warm brown colours. In this 
particular he has been admirably imitated by Gainsborough, 
whose later works possess the same brilliancy of effect, with the 
yellow tones approaching more to the depth of Titian. 


Irregularities of Tensile Force. 
COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 


There seems no reason to suppose that an exact mathe- 
matical law of elastic tension can exist, or that a law which 
expresses the extension by the first, or first and second, powers 
of the tension, can be otherwise thau approximate. With 
respect to many forces existing in nature, there can be no such 
antecedent objection to an exact mathematical law. For 
central forces, such as the sun’s attraction, we may readily 
suppose @ przoré that the law may be that of the inverse 
square, because if the attraction be supposed to radiate into 
space, like light, the concentric spherical surfaces over which it 
is diffused vary in magnitude as the square of their radii. But 
with regard to the cohesive force of particles in contact, there 
can be no such regularity of operation. The tensile powers of 
a piece of stone or iron are affected by its heterogeneity, 
crystallisation, lamination, porosity, chemical affinities, tem- 
perature, &c Now, in discovering a law of tension from 
experiment, all these irregularities are “lumped” together, and 
we strike an average of their effects. If, as in some of the 
éxperiments before us, twenty different weights be applied 
to stretch in different degrees the same rod, a theoretical law 
involving first and second powers only will slightly disagree 
with each of the twenty experimental results. We must, 
therefore, suppose either the law or the experiments, or both, 
to be inexact. If the experiments exhibited perfect accuracy 
(though this is never attainable), the law must not stop at the 
second power, but be continued to the twentieth, for there will 
be twenty equations to determine twenty unknown quantities, 
namely, the co-efficients of the twenty powers. We observe 
with pleasure a notice of the efficient assistance which Mr. 
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Tredgold, son of the late celebrated writer of the “ Treatise on 
the Steam-Engine,” rendered in the course of this experi- 
mental inquiry. In addition to a great amount of numerical 
computation and experimental observation, he prepared several 
excellent drawings illustrative of the experiments. It will be 
remembered that some surprise was occasioned by the publica- 
tion. in the recent edition of Dr. Gregory’s “ Mechanics for 
Practical Men” of the results of some experiments giving 
higher values of the tensile strength of cast-iron than have 
been hitherto generally adopted. This subject has been again 
referred to careful observation, and an explanation, which seems 
correct, is given of the too high values of the tensile strength 
obtained by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, namely, that he used a 
hydraulic press to test the iron, and that this machine is apt 
to give exaggerated results. Experiments have also been made 
to determine whether the tensile strength be greater for 


cruciform than for circular or rectangular sections of the rod. 


It appears that the strength per square inch of section is a 
little (but only a little) stronger for the cruciform section, the 
excess of strength being attributed to the metal being harder in 
the thinner sections than others. We may here remark that 
for a similar reason the strength per square inch of circular 
sections for example is probably somewhat affected by the 
magnitude of the section. On account of irregularities of 
casting and cooling, it is probable that a circular rod 4 square 
inches in area would not be exactly twice as strong as a similar 
rod of 2 square inches area. 


The Orders of Architecture, 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 


What the Greeks called exgas¢a, and the Romans vatzo 
columnarum, is what we call an order. Each order, or rather, 
the character it expresses, is not confined to the form or dimen- 
sions of the columns; on the contrary, it is spread through 
every part of the edifice. But the column is the indicator and 
regulator of all the rest, and this is the reason why the name of 
the order is taken from its supports, which, being of different 
dimensions, of different forms, and differently ornamented, are 
called Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian, and which are too well 
known to require to be described here. In analysing the word 
order, as generally applied to architecture, our object has been 
to show that the systematic employment of proportions was the 
exclusive property of Greek architecture, and that each kind of 
column was a type of material and moral proportions brought 
into play by art. Each order of columns, from the nature of 
its proportions, serves to represent some principal quality with 
which its size, form, and ornaments correspond, But at the 
same time it must not be supposed that the three styles above 
mentioned are absolutely limited to a literal copy of the attri- 
butes of each. The Doric order, for example, which represents 
strength, may exhibit various shades of that quality by various 
degrees of weight and solidity. A slight acquaintance with the 
Doric monuments of antiquity proves to us the existence of 
many gradations of this kind: in fact, in the imitation of 
abstract qualities, as in that of the human form, different 
degrees may be discovered in the representation of strength. 
This is the case with the Greek orders of architecture, which 
vary from the column which is not quite four diameters high, 
to that which is upwards of six. The Doric order, therefore, is 
that which imitates or expresses all the gradations of strength 
and simplicity. The Ionic, which succeeds it, shows, by the 
height of its shaft, the slenderness of its form, the elegance of 
its capital, and the suppression of the commemorative details of 
primitive construction, that it is the representative of a softer 
sex and age. Itis also in the graduated scale of intellectual 
ideas and sensations, the prototype of certain figures of 
eloquence and poetry. As we cannot give additional strength 
to that which already conveys an absolute idea of strength to 
the mind, without rendering it heavy; or make that lighter 
which is already the personification of lightness, without 
causing it to appear poor and meagre ; so, in like manner, we 
cannot go beyond enrichment without falling into an excess of 
luxury ; and the Corinthian order, which is at once the type and 
image of elegance and magnificence, is capable of representing 
every necessary degree or shade of the qualities assigned to it, 
by the varied use of its proportions, forms, and ornaments. 


Experience, therefore, has proved that the endeavour to sur- 


pass this order, by the formation of the Composite, was a great 
error. Each of these orders is then, in building, the index to 
the form, taste, and character upon which are grounded the 


moral system of order which is found in Greek architecture, © 


and which in that alone is found united to the physical order oc 
proportions, or that positive relation of the whole to each of its 
parts, which occasions whatever constitutes beauty, ornament 
or enrichment to be diffused over ail. What we have said con- 
cerning the characteristic attributes of the three Greek orders 
must demonstrate the great error of those who have attempted, 
or who do attempt, the invention of new ones. It has already 
been observed that three distinct qualities exist in the three 
Greek orders, viz. form, ornament, and proportion, and each 
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of these three is distinguished from the others by its object. | exquisite beauty of detail than is to be found there. 


Now it is a great mistake to pretend to invent a new order by 
‘changing only one of these three things ; for it is clear that, if 
the form is altered without changing the ornaments, or the 
ornaments without the form, or both varied to the neglect of 
proportion, nothing new will have been produced, but merely 
what is disproportionate or insignificant. The three qualities 
are, therefore, absolutely necessary to each other, and are 
dependent upon the common cause which first united them, 
not in an arbitrary manner, but by virtue of the general prin- 
ciple of harmony. The invention of the Greek orders originated 
less than is generally thought in the types of their apparent 
forms. The Greeks, in fact, were not the inventors of order ; 
they only recognised the capabilities of architecture to attain a 
correct medium between contending qualities, because all 
edifices (whether people will or will not acknowledge it) bear 
an aspect of greater or less solidity or solemnity, simplicity or 
‘lightness, beauty or variety. 


St. Stephen’s Crypt, Westminster. 
T. GRISSELL. 


Previous to the destruction of the Houses of the Legislature 
by fire, a portion of St. Stephen’s Crypt was used as the dining- 
room of the Speaker of the House of Commons, the floor of 
which had been raised several feet above its original level, and 
the beautiful and elegant architecture had been otherwise dis- 
figured and obscured by unsightly and huge casings of com- 
position and plaster. Upon the removal of this floor, and 
immediately beneath the level of the original floor, an ancient 
-burial-place was discovered, with the remains of several large 
human skeletons, in which the singular soundness and pre- 
-servation of the teeth were remarkable. It was also remark- 
able that no coffin or other funeral relics were observable, and 
“the supposition that none had been used was strengthened by 
the fact that a portion of the hard rocky concrete foundation 


Every 
part of the structure, both externally and internally, is beautiful 
in every respect ; but when we goto a distance, we can never 
compare it with one of the old English cathedrals ; and what 
is the reason ?—the artist has attended only to specialty, and not 
to generality of effect. Did our old architects exhibit long 
ranges of building drawn up like a regiment of dragoons, or 
any other regiment? On the contrary, in every building they 
erected towers and crosses, which threw so much light and 
shade, that it was hard to say whether we admired the building 
most at ten miles, or when we came nearer and looked at the 
exquisite taste with which all the subordinate details of the 
building were brought out. _If we look only to specialty, we 
have an example in the Houses of Parliament, where a long 
line of beautiful parts is without generality cf effect. The 
object of the artist should be to combine the general effect of 
the whole edifice, viewed from a distance, with the most perfect 
harmony in all its parts, with the utmost minuteness in every 
part, and without overloading the edifice with rich ornaments, 
as, on coming near, it would destroy the charming impression 
which the view at a distance inspired. 


Old Exsglish Churches, 
JuLIus HARE, 

There is an odour of sanctity breathing about an old church: 
the worn stones are hallowed by the feet which have trod, and 
the knees which have knelt, on them ; so much in it has been 
changed by time that it is become more like a house not made 
with hands ; nobody now living can make anything like it ; its 
architect is forgotten—it is the work not of a man but of an 
age. A new church, on the contrary, was built by such a man, 
fitted up by such another ; everything about it is so neat and so 
modern ; it is almost as smart as a theatre ; there was no such 
thing five years ago, and what has been so short-lived can never 


: are ermanent reason for its existence, or indeed 
had been roughly hewn away to admit the lower extremities of | S¢&™ t have any p ) 


-one of the skeletons, the head and shoulders resting on the 
~softer earth. It may be mentioned also, with reference to the 
quality of the stone of which the beautiful tracery windows 
were composed, and with the view of comparing, in some 
measure, past ages with the present, that no less than three 
‘descriptions of stone were found in the arch of the same 
window, viz. from Caen in Normandy, from Reigate in Surrey, 
-and from Heddington in Oxfordshire. With regard to the 


antiquity of building, it is recorded by Britton and Brayley, | 


that “its date is as early as the reign of Edward E1292, 
although Stephen has the reputation of being its founder ; it 
was continued through the reign of Edward II., and com- 
pleted under Edward III, 1354. “The first master mason 
employed thereon was one master Michael of Canterbury, at a 
salary of 6s. per week, and the wages of workmen at that time 
averaged according to their quality from 23a, to 6d. per day.” 
It is also mentioned by the same authority that the prices paid 
for the materials used in its erection were—Chalk, 2s. per 
Joad ; burnt lime, 3s. per cwt. ; ashes, 15. 3a. per load ; a barge 
of foreign stone, 6s. 6¢.; a ship load of the same stone from 
‘Caen in Normandy, 4/. 8s. 8¢.; sand for mortar, 6d. per load. 
It is also recorded that so great was the difficulty of obtaining 
a sufficient number of handy workmen for the completion of the 
“chapel, that it became necessary to issue an arbitrary prescript 
whereby workmen were impressed by the king’s authority and 
at his wages to complete the work. 


General Effect v, Details. 
A. ALISON. 


___ If we look at the buildings which are most perfect and 
beautiful, we shall find that by combination of beauty with 
‘individual parts we form the emotion derived from the aspect 
“of the whole edifice, and the whole thing is done by only look- 
‘ing at the building. Compare the Temple of Neptune with the 
Parthenon at Athens ; they are both Doric temples, but in the 
Parthenon there is superadded to the naked dignity of the 
‘Doric form the exquisite beauty of friezes, of cornices, and of 
sculpture in the pediment, and the unity of emotion produced 
is such that every traveller who has ever seen it has felt but 
one emotion, as if he were looking at the most minute and 
beautiful object in nature. The unity of emotion is felt just 
the same as hearing a magnificent band playing in harmony. 
We feel the same thing in a moment, and the same thing may 
be said of our own magnificent buildings. Look at the 
cathedrals of York, of Lincoln, of Amiens, or of Rouen. Look 
at the noble edifice at Cologne. However minutely you look 
into it at all the different parts—its flying buttresses, its orna- 
ments, and its beautiful roof—the style is such that on looking 
at it all feel the same unity of emotion, from the fact that the 
effect is the same, looking at its most minute parts, as when it 
is examined from a distance. As an illustration that mere 
beauty of detail without generality of effect will not succeed in 
getting beauty in architecture, I would also appeal to the entire 
structure of the Houses of Parliament at London. If we look 
at them in detail, we will see it is impossible to imagine more 


to have anything permanent about it ; and instead of the odour 
of sanctity one finds only the smell of paint. It has no atmo- 
sphere of prayer ; it is not a treasure-house of the dead. My 
feelings on this subject I should have conceived would have 
been almost universal, had not an American gentleman once 
expressed to me his surprise that we let our churches _ in 
England, especially the cathedrals, grow so old and dirty. He 
had seen the minsters of York and Lincoln, and assured me 
that, if they stood in America, the outside of them would be 
whitewashed every ten years, such being the American way of 
showing their reverence for the house of God. How far his 
statement is correct I know not. A nation of yesterday may 
perhaps be destitute of sympathy with the day before ; but we 
in England, I trust, should as soon think of whitewashing 
Helvellyn, 
The Temple of Apollo, Basse. 


H. HETTNER. 


One peculiar charm of this temple arises from the stone of 
which it is built. This is the bluish-grey limestone of the 
surrounding hills; no stucco has ever concealed its natural 
hue. This temple may therefore be regarded as in the noblest 
sense a natural growth ; in it that creative nature which here, 
in the lonely waste, called into existence rocks and hills in 
forms of grace, seems to culminate and attain an idealised per- 
fection, Only the ceiling of the onter porticoes and the sculp- 
tures of the interior were of shining marble, and thus enlivened 
the uniform mass by a contrast of colour. It is a remark of 
Pausanias that, with the exception of the Temnle of Athene 


at Tegea, the whole Peloponnesus does not contain a more 
beautiful temple than that of Apollo at Basse. Its beaut 
gains additional significance for us from the circumstance that 
its construction deviates in various particulars from that’ 6f 
most other Greek temples. The number of the pillars is still 
almost complete ; only the roof and ceiling are wanting. It is 
126 feet in length by 48 feet in breadth. The peristyle con- 
sists of thirty-eight Doric pillars, fourteen on the sides, six on 
the fronts ; but the two south corner pillars are in ruins. Front 
and back portico were formed each of two projecting pilasters, 
with two now shattered Doric pillars interposed. The interior 
of the cella is of a very singular construction. The temple is 
evidently hypzthral ; the two sloping roofs, between which an 
interval was left that freely admitted sun and air, are supported 
on both sides by interior pillars. But these are not disengaged 
from the wall ; they are projecting half-pillars, ending behind 
in strong square pilasters ; and these half-pillars, while they 
have Ionic bases, have Doric capitals. On a person entering 
they produce the effect of free porticoes, but in reality they 
form on each side five deep niche-chapels, enriched with 
statues and votive gifts. The two last half-pillars do not, like 
the others, project from the wall at right angles, but are turned 
considerably inwards. The reason is easily perceived. Behind 
these last chapels lies the smaller back half of the cella. It is 
fully roofed and encloses the sacred image of the god. The 
opening of the back cella is widened by the receding of the 
pillars, and the view of the statue becomes fuller and freer, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Un ess the members of the London County Council can 
contrive to be less evenly balanced than was the case at the 
last meeting, when the subject debated was the housing of 
the Council, there will be no result for their labours except 
the reports of the speeches. When forty-two members vote 
in favour of a measure and forty against it, we can only have 
nullity, for there would be danger in taking advantage of so 
dubious a victory. The report which the Council Chamber 
and Offices Committee brought up recommended a costly 
patching and vamping of the old offices in Spring Gardens, 
and the acquirement of a house in Craven Street to serve as 
temporary offices during the operations. As the Spring 
Gardens building was planned to accommodate fewer 
administrators and a different system, it will be evident to 
practical men that nothing short of pulling down the whole 
block and rebuilding it on a suitable plan can produce the 
council-chamber and offices which are desirable. The 
committee, in fact, made the weakness of their case apparent 
when it was found there was no reference to an alternative 
scheme of any kind. It could be easily discovered how 
much the present building would bring if sold, as well as 
the cost of another site in a more convenient position, anda 
better building. But no such standard of comparison was 
forthcoming. The deputy-chairman, who naturally has a 
strong desire to make the Council an efficient body, ex- 
plained the hardships which must fall on the staff if they 
labour in the existing building, which would be still un- 
altered for them, as the purpose of the alterations is to 
provide more room for the councillors and the public. 
After the debate the voting, as we have said, was forty-two 
and forty respectively. But subsequently a compromise 
was brought about by which the part of the report which 
related to the Spring Gardens offices was approved, and the 
renting of a house in Craven Street was sent back for 
further consideration. It is difficult to imagine a more 
impotent arrangement. A large sum of money will be 
expended on a building which long since was condemned 
as being unequal to the requirements of its occupiers. An 
effort will be made to make the best of circumstances, but 
the conditions of the place will put patience to the test. 


f° Tue first of the large mosaics erected in connection 
with the grand staircase of the Louvre, leading from the 
Galerie Daru to the Galerie d’Apollon, has been completed. 
It fills the central cupola, and is consecrated to Renais- 
sance art, and the groups, portraits, and inscriptions recall 
the artists and scholars who represented that period. The 
mosaic has been eight years in progress, and has cost about 
5,0007,, one-sixth of that sum being the outlay on the 
scaffolding. ‘The tesseree were produced in France. The 
remaining mosaics will be shortly undertaken, but it is not 
anticipated that they can be completed in a shorter term 
than fifteen years. 


One of the characteristics of this year’s Exhibition in 
the Architectural Room of the Academy is the large number 
of drawings for decoration. The majority, however, are 
small in size. Mr. ArrcHison has a design for the side of a 
room ; the prevailing colour is dark brown, and there is 
much carved work, the style being Italian. A ceiling, also, 
for a billiard-room is worked into panels, which are filled 
with fine flowing ornament. His study of the Tepidarium 
from the Baths of Caracalla suggests that the Roman work 
would bear comparison with the Alhambra, but if the draw- 
ing is considered representative, the architectural detail was 
overwhelmed by the decoration. Mr. Honipay’s “Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven” may be described as 
Peruginesque, from the posing and the treatment of 
draperies, but there is more suggestion of life in the figures. 
Mr. HeNnsMman’s drawing-room, in the style of the Con- 
sulate, is splendid in its golden walls and Pompeian orna- 
ment. But the uniformity of height of the furniture, 
although true to the period, detracts from the effect of the 
colour ; there is no reason to imagine that such a treatment 
is entirely obsolete. Pompeian ornament has been used 
also by Mr. T, W. Hay in his dining-room decoration. 
The design for terra-cotta figures for one of the gables of 
the Birmingham new law courts, by Mr. W. Aumonier, 


shows a most skilful adaptation of form to suit inconvenient 
spaces. Staircases always offer difficulties to the designer. 
The large forms proposed by Mr. J. H. Eastwoop would 
be likely to grow wearisome, especially as they would be in 
monochrome. Mr. Foster is over ambitious in selecting 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins” for a subject, as the high 
powers would be required with so many figures. Mr. 
PARKINSON also selects it. The best example of grouping 
in the room is Mr. P. H. Newman’s “ Power of Sound,’” 
which shows a minstrel on board a Roman galley, and 
entrancing all present, the captain as well as the slaves. 
There are at least twenty stained-glass windows for churches. 
and secular buildings by Mr. Hamitton Jackson, Mr. 
Newman, Mr. Frampton, Mr. BaiLry, and others. Mr. 
Moyer SmitH has a design for a ceiling in Eastern style. 
The details are beautiful, but they are simply in black and 
white. 


THE arrangements for paying the price of admission to- 
the Paris Exhibition are somewhat peculiar. All tickets 
issued are of the value of one franc each. On week-days,. 
from 8 to 10 A.M., two separate tickets must be presented 
to obtain the right of entrance. From ro A.M. until 6 P.M. 
a single ticket is sufficient. After 6 P.M. two tickets are 
necessary. On Sundays the same arrangement for morning 
visits is adopted, but from ro A.M. a single ticket will serve. 
The regulation is fairer than was anticipated, as it is possible 
to spend twelve hours in the Exhibition and enjoy the evening 
fétes for less than tenpence. Few will object to paying an 
extra franc to have the advantage of seeing the objects when 
the galleries are less crowded. 


Tue last number of Z’47t is devoted to the Salom 
The description of the pictures is by M. PauL Lrrol, and 
is a surprising example of fertility, for, with the illustrations, 
some fifty pages are filled. The critic is more outspoken 
than most of his brethren. He condemns M. Caro us 
Duran’s principal work, Sacchus, as being wanting im 
painting, composition, and modelling ; while the most frank. 
recognition is given to the Carnival, by the younger 
M. VoLton, who has made a name by the picture. M. 
DaGNAN-BouvERET’s Srefons is signalised as containing 
the most vivid series of heads in the Salon. Praise is also 
lavished on M. LuERMITTE’s Claude Bernard, which is one 
of the works for the new Sorbonne, and is described as 
essentially French in style; while M. HENNER’s Prayer 
and JZartyr is condemned as not being a justification for 
the electors who gained a seat in the Institut for the painter. 
M. Paut Lerotr does not believe that, if taken as an expo- 
nent of what Frenchmen have achieved during the century, 
the Salon exhibition is encouraging, Eliminating all ques- 
tions of politics as having little relation to art, he considers 
the French artists simply as artists, and he concludes that 
the evil of the time is in the ease with which they can 
become self-satisfied. 
be a chef d’wuvre, There isacry for novelty, and as long asa 
picture appears strange, and shows no recognition of old- 
fashioned principles, it is welcomed. Spirit and _ taste, 
inspiration and poetry, are treated as if they were relics of 
feudalism. The number is illustrated with about seventy 
illustrations, and will be useful to artists and amateurs who 
visit the Salon, or have to be content with hearing about 
the pictures. 


Tue Revue Universelle for the present month contains a 
clever account of a first voyage from Paris to London ; the 
occasional exaggerations add piquancy to it, Another paper 
that will attract English eyes is the memoir of GOLDSMITH. 
We hope, however, that M. Louis Martin, the author of 
it, will consult some brief history of English literature before 
he attempts to treat of another English author. Among 
the numerous errors we find it stated that Popr, who died in 
1744, wrote the words, “In wit a man, simplicity a child,” 
asan epitaph on GoLpsmiTH, who died in1774. Everybody 
knows they were applied to Gay. It is also surprising to 
find GoLpsmitH’s story placed among the romances which 
are bien longs. The first part of a history of the town of 
Nancy, in Lorraine, contains illustrations of the remarkable 
works which are enough to give renown to the old capital of 
Lorraine. ‘The Revue continues to be a wonderful produc 
tion to be obtainable for a franc. 


Everything produced is supposed to 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. ; 


NO. 96._NORTHINGTON CHURCH, HANTS. [T G. JACKSON.) 


NO. 97._BLENHEIM PALACE. THE CHAPEL AS RESTORED, WITH 
THE NEW GALLERY, ORGAN, STALLS, ETC. (tT. G. JACKSON.) 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SOUTH ELMSALL, NEAR DONCASTER, 


HIS building, which was completed some time ago at 
South Elmsall, near Doncaster, is built of Elland 
blue flagstone, the dressings being of Horsforth sandstone. 
The interior, 58 feet by 33 feet, with end gallery, gives 
accommodation for 350 persons, and is seated with open 
stalls in pitch pine and oak. The roof, of hammer-beam 
construction, is ceiled at collar, the windows have leaded 
lights, the seat to rostrum is placed in arch recess, which 
is finished with Ancaster stone dressings. The tower and 
spire rise to a height of 90 feet ; in the rear of the chapel 
are placed two vestries under which is heating apparatus. 
The work was carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. BuTLER Witson, architect, of 
Leeds and Harrogate, at a cost of 1,500/, 


THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, LOWICK, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
HIS fabric was originally one of the five small Norman 
chapels founded by the priory of Holy Island on the 
mainland adjacent. In the last century it was rebuilt with- 
out its chancel and north aisle, in the plainest barn-like 
fashion. About fifty years ago the resident squire of the 
parish endeavoured to bring the structure more into 
harmony with ecclesiastical associations by the alteration 
of the sash windows to lancets, with a triple lancet at the 
east end, and the addition of a saddle-back roof to the 
tower. The absence of achancel and vestry being still a 
drawback to the possibility of maintaining due order, the 
present vicar, the Rev. T. F. Dopp, with the aid of a com- 
mittee, have recently accomplished their erection. Our 
illustration shows the five-light Gothic traceried window in 
the east end of the new chancel. The desired additions 
have been executed from the designs of Mr. Frep. R. 
Witson, of Alnwick, diocesan surveyor for the archdeaconry 
of Lindisfarne. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


apeete following letter from Sir J. C. Robinson has appeared 
in the Z7zmes :— 

It is understood that the Government has decided to 
tack on the National Portrait collection to the back of the 
National Gallery ; but this would be fatal to both institutions. 
If the adjoining barracks were to be done away with, and the 
space which it occupies given up to art purposes, then some- 
thing might be said for the plan ; but if, as is supposed, it is 
intended only to build upon the limited vacant space at the back 
of the present gallery, the scheme would be quite inadmissible. 
The space in question will be very shortly, if, indeed, it is not 
already, required by the growth of the National Gallery col- 
lections, whilst a far greater area would be needed for the 
National Portrait collection, which has a tendency to increase 
in a still more rapid degree. But, in truth, Trafalgar Square, 
and any other neighbouring locality, such as the proposed 
Waterloo House and Whitehall sites, are radically bad and 
unfit for the conservation of pictures. It is all very well to 
insist on central and easily accessible situations for public 
museums and galleries in the metropolis, and to throw cold 
water upon any suggestions as to more open or suburban 
localities, but the conservation of the priceless and irreplace- 
able treasures which are the reason of the existence of these 
museums has to be considered. It is the simple fact that pic- 
tures and many other classes of precious works of art will not 
and cannot be made to exist in adequate unimpaired states 
amidst the filthy encrusting and corroding fogs, the dust-laden 
atmosphere, and acrid vapours of the centre of London. 

It is, on the other hand, essential that museums and gal- 
leries in great cities should be placed in the most open spaces, 
in parks and public gardens, where noxious atmospheric sur- 
roundings are ata minimum, It is scarcely too much to say 
that pictures at Trafalgar Square are liable to suffer more in a 
single year than are Her Majesty’s works of art at Hampton 
Court or Windsor in half a century. 


Library Committee. 


The National Gallery pictures aré now being put under 
glass. This is an absolute necessity, otherwise they would run 
the risk of being defaced and ruined within measurable periods. 
If the National portraits are housed in or near the same 
neighbourhood they will have to be protected in the same way, 
converted into looking-glasses in fact, in which the British 
public will at the first flush see their own innocent faces 
instead of the illustrious countenances depicted. Let the 
National Portrait Gallery, then, be located in some one of our 
public parks—Kensington Gardens or the Regent’s Park by 
preference. It is very unlikely that there would be sufficient 
surrounding space provided for the prospective expansion of 
the National Portrait collection if any one of the central sites 
were ckosen ; but the collection is likely to grow very rapidly ; 
future, indeed yet unborn, celebrities will have to be provided 
for. Probably in these democratic times people may be taken 
into grace on easier terms than heretofore. Who knows, then, 
what a surging host of celebrities may soon be knocking at the 
doors of the gallery for admission? Withal, it is not certain 
that the exhibition would prove a very attractive one to the 
average Briton ; it is not always that central situations insure 
the attendance of numerous visitors. Not one person in 
100,000, for instance, ever visits the Soane Museum in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, a sufficiently central locality nevertheless. 
If, however, the Portrait Gallery were situated amidst attrac- 
tive surroundings, trees and flowers, green turf, and pleasant 
walks, as at Hampton Court, it would be a perennial attraction, 
a place of universal resort, and a source of pleasure and in- 
struction to countless thousands, who would visit. it as the 
special end and occupation of their scant red-letter days. 
Moreover, these eager, happy crowds would soon insist on the 
doors of the collection being opened on that day of all others 
when they would be best able and most disposed to enjoy its 
contents ; and why should not a gallery in Kensington Gardens 
or Regent’s Park be made accessible to the public on Sundays, 
as at Hampton Court ? 

When not a word is said on any hand about the penny- 
trumpet Sabbath amusements of the Salvationists, surely no 
further objection should be made to the opening of museums 
and galleries, and the mitigation thereby in some further 


degree of the soul-depressing chill of the English Sunday 
afternoon. 


ART EXHIBITION AT YARMOUTH. 


pr? Exhibition of Works of Art has been opened in the 
Town-hall of Yarmouth. Its object and quality will be 
judged from the following extract from the Eastern Daily 
Press t= 

Among the ancient buildings of Yarmouth none is more 
interesting than the Old Tolhouse in Middlegate Street, where 
the Corporation for centuries enacted ordinances and regula- 
tions for the government of the borough, and where justice was 
administered, the executants of the law confining malefactors 
in the gloomy “ Hold” below. This venerable building, associ- 
ated with much that has been both honourable and sad in Yar- 
mouth history, was a few years ago saved from demolition by 
antiquarians, at the head of whom was Mr. Frederick Danby 
Palmer, whose pleasant duty it was, as Mayor of the borough, 
to open with fitting ceremonial the Art Loan Exhibition, which 
is for the benefit of a useful institution that has been for some 
time installed in the restored Tolhouse, to which suitable 
buildings have been added at the rear to meet its rapidly 
growing requirements. This institution is the. Free Library, 
which at present contains about 8,300 volumes, of which there 
were last year no less than 118,104 issues. One never goes 
into the ancient “ Heighning” chamber, where the bailiffs of 
Yarmouth were wont to receive the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports, and where the Recorder and justices sat to administer 
the law, without seeing there a number of applicants for books; 
or peep through the old English doorway into the new and 
well-lighted reading-room beyond without observing many 
persons taking advantage of the boon there afforded them. 
Yarmouth, so far as time is concerned, is in advance of 
Norwich in having converted the building where prisoners 
were once confined into a place for recreation and instruction, 
before the castle is made ready to receive the Norfolk and 
Norwich Museum collection and enters upon its like career of 
usefulness. 

The Exhibition ought to be a success. There has evidently 
been an energetic committee at work, headed by Mr. E. W, 
Worlledge, who is the indefatigable chairman of the Free 
No more appropriate or suitable building 
in which to hold the Exhibition could have been selected than 
the Town-hall, especially as the institution to be benefited 
worthily occupies the abandoned Town-hall of the borough. 
Entrance-hall, staircase, assembly-room, supper-room, and the 
Mayor's parlour have all been utilised for the display of the 
varied collection. The walls of the double staircase and 
landing are hung with fine gallery pictures, among which are 
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portraits, and several interesting paintings showing what 
Yarmouth was like one hundred years ago. About forty 
pictures are hung in this part of the buil ing. The assembly- 
room is, of course, the grand picture gallery. Here 248 oil- 
paintings and water-colour drawings are exhibited, the former 
upon the wall and the latter on screens. The lover of pictures 
will not be satisfied with one visit to this collection, which is 
especially rich in good representative works of the chiefs of the 
Norwich School of Painters. Here is now a chance to see 
Old Crome’s famed Poringland Oak, lent by the Rev. C. J. 
Steward, and the same master’s wonderful treatment of glow- 
ing light and deep shadow in Bruges on the Ostend River, lent 
by Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P. Other pictures there are by the 
founder of the Norwich School, and many by those who were 
his associates or influenced by his style. Among the water- 
colour drawings are several by John Sell Cotman, including 
some from the collection of Mr. James Reeve, facsimiles of 
which have been recently produced by The Architect, to find 
ready purchasers by thousands. Living local artists are well 
represented by numerous admirable works, some of which have 
passed into private ownership. Glass cases fitted with tiers of 
shelving for the display of china occupy a portion of the area 
of the assembly-room. These cases contain much to interest 
connoisseurs in old china, as different descriptions are repre- 
sented by choice specimens of this fictile art. 

In the supper-room are hung ninety pictures. In the midst 
of the room are three large stands, one filled with Lowestoft 
china and Yarmouth ware—a notable collection ; another with 
plate, including that of the Corporations of Norwich and 
Yarmouth, and another with antiquities and _ curiosities. 
Numerous smaller cases are placed here and there for the 
convenient exhibition of works of art of various descriptions. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T a special general meeting of the Sheffield Society of 

Architects and Surveyors, held on the 7th inst., Mr. T. J. 

Flockton, president, in the chair, and a large number of 
members present, the following resolutions were agreed to :— 

1. That this Society, whilst reiterating its opinion that a 
Bill to promote the Registration of Architects and Surveyors is 
desirable, cannot approve of the Bill now being promoted by 
the Architects and Engineers’ Registration Committee. 

2. That this Society earnestly hopes that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution 
will endeavour to promote, at an early date, an efficient Bill for 
the Registration of Architects and Surveyors. 

3. That copies of the foregoing resolutions be sent the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and the promoters of the Bill. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the monthly meeting of this Society—the president, 
Mr. John Keppie, in the chair—a paper on American 
architecture was read by Mr. William H. M‘Nab. He quoted 
contemporary criticism of Americans themselves to show that 
with much good and original work there is more that is showy 
and vulgar. This was considered necessary as a corrective to 
a judgment founded alone upon an acquaintance with the 
illustrations of American architecture we are familiar with—in 
this branch of art they excel—for these must apparently be 
considered as selected rather than characteristic examples. 
There is an excellent spirit in their better work, a truthful and 
withal picturesque treatment of the material at hand which, if 
it has not already, must soon develop into a quite distinctive 
style. Just now many of its features too minutely reproduce 
Byzantine detail. Among the salient features of American 
work is the big semicircular arch, rough-faced masonry in huge 
blocks, and carving but slightly undercut employed in broad 
surface. These features appear somewhat indiscriminately in 
churches, public buildings, and commercial warehouses, &c. 
The American villa, in which timberwork plays an important 
part, in Mr, Matthew Arnold’s opinion is their most successful 
effort. By description and illustration the work of the late Mr. 
Richardson—the first among American architects—and others 
was brought before the meeting and commented upon. There 
are drawhacks, peculiar to the States, in the way of good 
architecture—in municipal and national work the change of 
architect with change of political party, and in commercial the 
huge dimensions of many of the warehouses crushing in effect 
the adjoining buildings. Among the architects there is an 
earnest effort to reduce to practice the lofty ideals of such 
writers as Emerson and others, to accept the leadership of 
talent, and once having chosen an existing style as a basis for a 
new develooment. to heartily co-operate towards that end. At 
the close of the paper, and after a short discussion opened by 


Mr. W. 1. Anderson, a vote of thank 
Mr. M‘Nab. / S was awarded to 


VENETIAN GLASS.* 


1 accepting the invitation of the committee of the Applied 

Art Section to read a paper on the manufacture of Venetian 
glass before this esteemed Society, I fear I may have under- 
taken too much responsibility. It is a subject which, from its 
ancient and historical treatment, may suffer at my hands. I 
can only say I will do my best, and should the subject be in- 
adequately represented by me, I shall beg your indulgence for 
all shortcomings. I need not mention here the accepted 
tradition of the first discovery of glass ; we have all read of the 
Phcenician dealers in soda, who, while taking refreshment on 
the shore of the river Belus, in Galilee, noticed with great 
astonishment that the amalgamation (produced by the action of 
their fire) of soda with sand and the herb alkali, had produced 
a transparent substance, which was afterwards purified and 
otherwise improved till it was converted into glass. How far 
this tradition may be true this is not the place to discuss, for I 
must confine myself to that specialty which is known as 
Venetian glass. 

You are doubtless aware that Venetian glass is not actually 
manufactured in Venice proper, but at Murano. Venice being 
the most important and best known city, has always lent her 
name to the art. Murano is the prosaic name of an island 
built on the north of Venice, from which it is distant about half 
amile. It is said that the name was derived from the Latin 
words #2rus, muratus, that is to say, “a place surrounded by 
walls,” but I believe the name has a more local derivation. 
The island being washed by a north-west current of -the 
Adriatic Sea, which by its ebb and flow continually removes 
the otherwise stagnant water of the lagoon, it seems the actual 
derivation of its name is from smarts amunis, which means 
“river of the sea,” which name in the subsequent changes of 
the language became Murano. It is said that the reason 
Murano was chosen as the seat of the art of glass-blowing was 
on account of its peculiar geological position, which has no 
rival in Europe, and is only partially equalled by Reichenau in 
Bohemia. The bed of the sea which washes the shore of 
Murano is composed in great part of quartz and silicate, 
materials which are brought thence from the Alps in torrents. 
These materials or sand form one of the principal ingredients 
needful for the manufacture of Venetian glass. I may mention 
that some time ago the Minister of Public Works, through the 
request of the Chamber of Commerce of Venice, prohibited the 
use of this sand for any other purpose, and also prohibited its 
exportation. 

There must be something peculiar in the natural position of 
Murano, as is proved by the fact that, when the demand for the 
glass increased almost beyond the capabilities of the restricted 
space at command, the Muranese did not think it advisable to 
extend their furnaces and works to the neighbouring islands. 
Not only is this restriction attri»utable to the natural position 
of Murano, but also to the personal peculiarities, in some 
measure, of the artists themselves. They commenced their 
works naturally with the simplest forms used in daily life ; 
afterwards when they found a demand for something richer, 
more elaborate and complicated in design, they worked on step 
by step in their profession, discarding all use of moulds and 
contrivances for making easier and quicker their labours, intent 
only on perfecting their art works, and making every piece a 
real work of art, of which they are and always were extremely 
proud. So much do they identify themselves with their works 
that there are certain forms and designs which are quite tradi- 
tional, having been handed down for generations from father to 
son, and being known by the family name of the artist producing 
them. ‘ 

It would seem, from the variety and immense {number of 
tints and shades, that a knowledge of chemistry would be 
needed in the formation of the base of this manufacture. 
Such, however, is not the case, as a reflection on the ignorance 
of this science 2co or 300 years ago will prove. This was 
about the time when Murano began to be renowned for her 
splendid productions, a renown which has been more or less 
maintained until the present day. 

The artists had neither the time, nor the means, nor desire 
to occupy themselves in chemical studies; but continual 
experiments and practice on certain traditional and immov- 
able rules, together with patience and determination to_ 
succeed, are and have been the chief moving powers in their 
works. 

Some time ago a celebrated professor of chemistry was 
questioning an old artist as to the manner in which he learned 
to make such an enormous variety of tints, and asking him by 
what means he had arrived at such knowledge. The old artist 
told him that the grammar which he studied, and which was 
the key to all his success, was practice, and that he could defy 
the professor, with all his scientific skill, to produce the same 
colour as he had just then produced. He added that the 


* A paper by Dr. Giulio Salviati, read before the Applied Art 
Section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday, 
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Muranese artists were like the birds, who could sing without 
having learned music. For certain compositions there are 
naturally secrets, which are kept with scrupulous care, and 
handed down from father to son either by example or by 
simple manuscripts. 

Owing to the extremely good feelings which have always 
existed between Murano-and the City of Venice, the former was 
specially favoured, and received many honours from the “ Queen 
of the Adriatic.” In the year 1223 the doge and senators gave 
instructions that the names of the principal maestri, or heads 
of the glass-blowers, should be entered in the public records as 
being the names of persons to be held in high esteem, and 
respected in the history of the republic. The senators and the 
Council of Ten established laws for the protection of the glass 
manufacture. 

At the period cf the Renaissance the works at Murano had 
reached such a point of perfection as to eclipse, by the 
eriginality and beauty of their productions, all the works in 
glass made by the Egyptians, Etruscans, and Romans. The 
artists of this age were invited to and received at all the courts 
of Europe, and their works universally proclaimed as exhibiting 
the inspiration of genius, and as doing the greatest honour to 
the industrial arts. 

The Venetian Government at this time was well aware of 
the immense moral and financial advantage which this manu- 
facture brought to the country, and consequently took every 
precaution not only to prevent the secret of the manufacture 
from being learnt by foreigners, and the Murano workmen 
were absolutely forbidden to carry their skill beyond the boun- 
daries of the islandof Murano. Artists who were by any means 
seduced from their allegiance and persuaded to accept employ- 
ment in other parts of Europe were visited with severe punish- 
ment, and in some cases by actual death; at the same time 
the State rewarded those who by special skill or otherwise 
distinguished themselves, and who remained faithful to their 
country, the Senate even granting them the privilege of electing 
a chancellor to administer justice at Murano, and the Venetian 
nobility did not think it derogatory to their position to marry 
their children with the children of the Muranese maestrz, the 
children born of these marriages retaining all the privileges of 
the nobility. 

But even to Murano this age of glory and prosperity was 
not to be perpetual. By-and-by the “Queen of the Adriatic” 
declined, and the sunset of her political and industrial day 
caused the decadence also of her cherished and beloved 
neighbour, the island of Murano. In the seventeenth century 
the artistic perception of form and colour was lost, and it was 
distressing to compare the heavy, shapeless, highly-coloured 
objects then made with the exquisite colours and graceful 
designs of past years. The darkness of night had succeeded 
to the light of sunny days, which appeared gone for ever. The 
Republic made several efforts to arrest this decay by loading 
the artists with gifts and by giving them many privileges, also 
by imposing heavy taxes on the importation of foreign glass. 
Still the French and Bohemian glass had taken a strong posi- 
tion, and the continual purchase by Venetians of these wares 
contributed to the dying out of what until then remained of the 
production of art in Murano. 

In the year 1700, when the art of glass-blowing was at its 
lowest ebb, Giuseppe Briasi made efforts to give new life to it, 
and being possessed of an indomitable will and great persever- 
ance, he endeavoured to restore the ancient beauty of form and 
colour, by producing some fine specimens of chandeliers and 
candelabra and vases, in which could be seen some remnant of 
the past glory, but the prevailing taste of the period, the barocco 
and its influence only served to injure instead of improving his 
efforts. His efforts were followed by others, viz. Bigaglia, 
Seguso, Barbini, and Mialti; but all suffered the same fate, 
and their labours were rendered futile by the prevailing taste of 


* the time, and resembled the last dying flicker of a candle pre- 


vious to its entire extinction. 

At last the republic died, and the art of glass-blowing at 
Murano, which had hitherto been guarded and protected by 
Venice, fell into lethargy, but it was not really dead nor even 
entirely forgotten. The elements of its existence and pros- 
perity were not entirely dependent on political changes ; and 
its traditions were bound up in the souls of the old artists of 
Murano, descending to their sons and grandsons: it only re- 
quired a fresh impulse to dispel the torpor and gloom in which 
it was sunk. 

It was the pleasant duty of my father, Dr. Salviati, to give 
this first impulse and to raise the dormant genius, and give 
new life and energy to this lovely and brilliant art, with what 
success we all know. My father was a lawyer of good repute, 
and while exercising his professional employment at the 
Venetian forum, he spent his leisure hours in admiring and 
‘studying the sublime works left by his ancient compatriots, 
and which surrounded him. It grieved him that such lovely 
works should be doomed to oblivion, and in the year 1856 he 
‘conceived the arduous idea of reviving the mosaic art, and 
resuscitating it from the tomb of the past. He read and 


studied all books relating to the manufacture of gold and 
coloured enamel, and having associated himself with Lorenzo 
Radi, of Murano (an artisan who for many years had occupied 
himself in studying the manufacture of the first material 
necessary for mosaic), he relinquished his profession of the law 
and dedicated all his energies and fortune to the development 
and perfection of the gold and silver and coloured enamels for 
the manufacture of Venetian mosaic. 

Their first joint attempts were so successful as to deserve 
the highest encomiums from the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
in Venice. A committee, consisting of painters, sculptors, and 
architects, was chosen from members of the Academy, to care- 
fully inspect, examine, and report upon the enamel produced 
by my father. After carefully examining, they declared “the 
gold, silver, and coloured enamels produced by Dr. Salviati are 
even superior to the enamels of ancient times.” It is not 
within the scope of this paper to give a history of the revival 
of mosaic by Dr. Salviati, nor a 7é¢sazmmé of the various failures 
and successes by which the result was obtained, only to say, 
that this discovery of the means of making the enamels was 
the first step in the revival of the art of glass-blowing at 
Murano, as it was whilst so occupied that Dr. Salviati was 
persuaded to attempt also the restoration to Venice of this lost 
art. He was much helped and encouraged in the enterprise by 
Mr. Norman Shaw, one of the chief ornaments of his profession 
as an architect, and who was quick to perceive that my father 
possessed the needful element of perseverance for this revival. 
He was also ably helped and advised by the late Mr. Cooke, 
R.A., the late Sir Gilbert Scott, also by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, and others, who saw in the revival of mosaic a hope that 
the glass industry might also live again. My father has never 
ceased to express how grateful he has always felt to these 
gentlemen for their artistic advice and help to him, and their 
very valuable counsels and encouragements, which helped 
him to persevere and conquer the apparently insuperable 
difficulties m his path. 

The composition of the first material needful for the manu- 
facture of mosaic has many of the qualities necessary for the 
production of the Venetian glass composition ; | e1ce it was an 
almost certain conclusion for a man with the energy and deter- 
mination of Dr. Salviati not to rest satisfied when the difficulties 
of mosaic were conquered until those of the glass were also 
surmounted. It was no easy task to train the glass-blowers, 
and to make them forget the clumsy and heavy productions to 
which their hands have become accustomed, and to resume 
the light and elegant forms of past times when Venice had 
such pride in her artists, especially when we consider such 
lessons had to be given and received before a burning furnace, 
and then, even when success crowned their efforts, there 
were many disappointments. I need not enumerate the nume- 
rous difficulties which had to be met and overcome before 
Dr. Salviati was in {the proud position of being able to 
say, “‘ Now, again, is Venice famous for her blown glass and 
mosaics.” 

The glass-blower of Murano is no mere mechanic or artisan ; 
he is in every respect a true artist, an artist endowed with the 
perception of beauty and genius, who invents and creates daily 
new forms and colours. The glass is to him what the chisel is 
to the sculptor, the brush to the painter, and the works he pro- 
duces are the offspring of his talent, and the perfection of form, 
delicacy of colour, and lightness are his hobby; and when, 
after several arduous trials, he succeeds in producing a splendid 
specimen of his art, all the fatigue is forgotten in the legitimate 
pride and pleasure with which he looks upon it and says, “ This 
is mine.” 

Under the name of “ Venetian glass” is comprised not only 
the elegant vases and goblets and ornamental objects, but also 
chandeliers, candelabra, mirrors, table glass, and roundels of 
sheet glass for windows, &c., for which Venice was famous. 
There are a number of names used to express the various kinds 
of glass, thus :—The “ritorto,” a kind of stripe of different 
colours on a plain ground ; the “fiamma,” a mixture of many 
different colours, so named from its appearance of flames; the 
“ retticello,” which represents delicate lace patterns; the “ avven- 
turine,” looking like brilliant gold ; the “ festoncino,” having the 
appearance of threads ; the “ chalcedony,” looking as its name 
signifies, like some stone or marble, &c. These various com- 
positions all require different treatment, many needing several 
days in preparation. 

The tools used by the artists are few and very simple: a 
hollow, long tube of iron for blowing, a large pair of shears for 
cutting (similar to those used by tailors), a few other instru- 
ments for measuring, and a stamp with a strawberry-shaped 
die ; these comprise all the instruments used in the production 
of all the articles, even in a four de force, which is the term 
used to express the most complicated designs. The production 
of a vase or other article is obtained in this way :—The end of 
the blowing-rod is dipped into a pot containing molten glass, 
and a portion of it accumulated on the end. It is essential 
that the quantity which adheres to the rod should be accurately 
guessed for the size of the vase or other object which it is 
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intended to produce, be it a small wine-glass or a large tazza, 
as if the quantity taken up is too small the article produced 
will not be of sufficient size, and naturally if too much is taken 
the article produced will exceed the required dimensions. This 
lump of liquid glass is then rolled on a table by giving a few 
turns to the blowing-rod ; it is then blown by the artist slightly, 
then reheated in the furnace. This process is repeated each 
time the article takes a more definite shape, until after re- 
peated heating and blowing the lump of glass is blown into a 
vase, cup, or other article. During the whole operation the 
artist remains in front of the furnace, as the material must be 
kept in a liquid condition until the right form and size are 
obtained. Having thus made the body of the object, the 
artist now proceeds to form the foot or stand. In this he 
is assisted by another artist of an inferior grade, who has 
prepared meanwhile a piece of the necessary material on a 
blow-pipe, and who has blown it hollow. This he keeps in a 
liquid state, and in order to prevent it dropping off his pipe he 
has to continually turn it round and round. The right moment 
must be watched, and then the two parts are ioined ; a twist, 
a pull, and a little dexterous manipulation, and the stem is 
formed. The article is again placed in the furnace; mean- 
while the maestro, or chief artist, takes up a small portion of 
another coloured material, then, taking the article from the fur- 
nace, he proceeds to ornament it with strawberries, flowers, 
leaves, or other devices; between each operation the article is 
introduced to the furnace to keep it soft ; of course it has to be 
carefully held in shape. It is astounding to see the numerous 
variety of decorations which the artists produce for the em- 
bellishment of the objects. There are serpents, dragons, 
flowers, leaves, handles, &c.; nothing is too complicated or 
simple, one and all modelled by these simple instruments, 
Some vases require the attention of four artists at the same 
time, and require from one to two hours of uninterrupted labour. 
During this time they are placed in and out of the furnace thirty 
or forty times. While they are in the furnace they have to be 
kept in position by a special artisan called a “ forcellante,” whose 
duty it is to keep the article turned round and round, and who 
must watch that it does not drop or any way lose its form. For 
this purpose he uses a long, fork-like instrument ; this he has to 
do standing in front of the mouth of the furnace until the 
article is sufficiently cooled to retain its shape without assist- 
ance; then by slow degrees it is introduced further and further 
into the cooler part of the furnace, where it remains cooling 
until the following morning. The painter and sculptor know 
how difficult their art is, and how much practice they must go 
through before they can draw a model accurately. How much 
more difficult, then, must it be for an artist to have to mould 
his subjects from the pliant and semi-liquid glass, and to be 
obliged to work at such a speed as to prevent the glass cooling 
too much for manipulation. 

This general process of blowing is applicable to self-colours, 
such as opal, ruby, acqua, marina, &c., but when the object to 
be produced is to be made of the richer and more complicated 
wares, such as the reticillo, ritorto, filagree, &c., then the 
material requires a separate preparation, which process (accord- 
ing to the material required) takes from one to three days. 
These are prepared in long strips called “canna,” and when 
covered with crystal and are ready are placed side by side ona 
kind of shovel, which is put into the furnace. As they melt they 
adhere to each other, and the workman, with a piece of half- 
melted glass on the end of his rod presses on the ends, then 
with a dexterous twist he winds them all up into the form of a 
cylinder, the end of which -is fixed to the handle that is to con- 
trol them during subsequent operations. When thus ready the 
artist dips the end of his blow-pipe, charged with the cylinder 
of prepared strips or canna, into a pot or ordinary clear glass, 
which is to protect the delicate lacework or the sensitive 
avventurina. He then proceeds to roll them on the marver or 
little iron table, and when by heating, rolling, and blowing, they 
form a compact body, he proceeds to cut off a piece of the re- 
quired size, taking care that the strips are evenly joined. The 
vitreous mass thus obtained is then treated by the artist in the 
manner I have already described to you, and he proceeds to 
fashion his jug, vase, glass, tazza, or other object. The pattern 
which was thus imprisoned in the small strips is now by 
blowing fully developed. 

If no twisted movement has been given during the opera- 
tion, the lines of lacework or other work remain straight; if, on 
the other hand, a different movement has been given during 
the process, the lines will have a twisted effect, as is often seen 
in Venetian glass. The filagree is prepared by minute thread- 
like strips enclosed between two sheets of crystal glass; the 
threads are sometimes crossed, and then minute air-bubbles 
are imprisoned between the two sheets of glass, having a very 
beautiful effect when completed. 

The “ fiamma” is prepared thus :—Upon a hollowed and 
rolled lump of material are laid strips of avventurina and other 

colours which are to form the “flames,” which are wound 
spirally round ; they are then heated, and whilst in the oven, 


and before the fusion has proceeded very far, a sharp-edged . 


piece of iron is drawn across them several times, so that there 
are ridges both ways on the mass which gradually amalgamates 
into one piece. On coming out of the fire the object is subjected 
to extra twisting beyond that necessary to give it its proper 
form. 

The “millefiore” is a lengthy process. First there are 
strips made of a certain pattern according to the taste of the 
artist ; these strips are encased in clear glass cut up into 
lozenge-shaped pieces, then laid on a surface of any coloured 
glass desired to form the groundwork of the contemplated 
article, the whole is then heated and blown, developing as it 
proceeds the pattern contained in the small lozenges on a clear 
or coloured ground, producing a lovely effect. By this process 
all kinds of designs can be produced—animals, insects, and 
even portraits distributed all over the vase, jug, or other form. 
A portrait is formed by the artist taking several strips of canna 
of the requisite tints and putting them together ina similar way 
by which a mosaic portrait is made; this is, as may be 
imagined, a very delicate and difficult operation. When thus 
arranged they are covered with a thin coat of crystal, which 
serves the double purpose of keeping them in place and of 
preserving them ; the mass thus prepared is then inserted into 
the furnace, and when it commences to melt, two artists, each 
having an iron tube with a piece of molten crystal on the end, 
take hold of the mass, one at each side ; they move very quietly 
in opposite directions, which has the effect of elongating the 
round strip, which is stretched longer and longer until it 
presents a long thin round strip, which has been kept firmly in 
place by the coating of clear glass, and which preserves 
perfectly the portrait all through. This strip of prepared canna 
is then cut into very thin lozenges and used the same way as in 
the previous preparations, being used to ornament plates, jugs, 
goblets, &c. 

The avventurina is a metal preparation caused by the fusion 
of various component parts; this isa material used to give 
the exquisite brilliancy and lustre so much admired in Venetian 
glass ; it is a very difficult and tedious process, and exceedingly 
uncertain in its results. This process is one of the chief 
secrets of Venetian glass, and is only known to one or two of 
the maestri. It is said the name ‘‘avventurina” is derived 
from adventure, on account of its always uncertain results. 
The use of a little more or less heat than is absolutely 
necessary, or some other cause (mostly inexplicable to the most 
experienced artist himself), will cause the whole mass to be a 
failure, after three or four days’ labour. Instead of being the 
brilliant avventurina the artist expected, he finds on opening 
the oven a mass of a composition of a dull brick-like colour. 
The avventurina is used not only in the glass-blowing, but also. 
in the jewellery when it is cut and polished. When used in 
glass-blowing a great amount of care must be exercised, and it 
must be protected by a covering of crystal, otherwise all the 
sparkling effect would be lost. 

The fires used in blowing Venetian glass are made of wood, 
coal being useless on account of its generating too much smoke 
and gas, which prevent the delicate ornaments used in deco- 
rating the various objects from adhering. Ornaments and 
vases made by coal or gas alone would soon separate in their 
various parts. 

The artists are from their entrance allowed a certain time 
daily for study, during which they design and create new 
shapes and colours. In this of course some are more skilful. 
than others. They work together in the greatest possible 
harmony, each one aiding the other to develop and perfect any 
new idea, and the interest with which they all anxiously await 
the moment when a new shaped vase or a new combination of 
colour is to be withdrawn from the oven is surprising. There. 
seems no personal jealousy, every one is equally as interested, 
from the youngest boy to the oldest man. They perfectly 
understand the capabilities of each one among them, and when 
the vase, or tazza, or other object, is to be made, each artist 
immediately prepares for his individual part ; thus, should the 
object required be of unusual dimensions, it is at once under- 
taken by those men who have the strongest lungs for blowing ;. 
again, should it be an exceptionally fragile and delicate vase, it 
is undertaken by the artists known to have the lightest hands ; 
the most difficult forms, such as griffins, dolphins, birds, &c., 
being the special work of certain artists only. Ido not think 
it is easy to find such harmony as exists between artists em- 
ployed at Murano. I can say that I never heard an angry 
word among them, and all mutually help one another ; they are 
more happy when at work than when having holidays. These 
they are obliged to take during the end of July or August, when. 
the furnaces are allowed to go out. The temperature being 
excessive, it is found impossible during this period for the men. 
to work, so this opportunity is taken advantage of to build new 
furnaces. aceaiada 

There is one dreadful circumstance which they must alb 
face, and this is blindness. It is unhappily the fact that nearly 
always, after many years of work, and when they are between 
forty and fifty years of age, they begin to lose their sight, and 
after a little while they can see no longer. There is no means. 
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of preventing this ; it is caused not only by the excessive heat, 
but also by the glare of the continual flames. Many things 
have been tried, and several kinds of protection for the eyes, 
but without avail. 

Fortunately, when the dreadful event occurs they have not 
the additional suffering of want to face, for while at work their 
wages are very high, often surpassing those of their magistrate, 
and their mode of life simple. They thus save large sums, 
and their declining years, if passed in darkness, are at any rate 
of ease and comfort in other respects. 

I will now conclude my paper by simply stating that it is 
now over twenty-five years since this beautiful art of Venetian 
glass-blowing was revived by my father, and that it has con- 
tinually progressed in form and colours, to suit the always 
increasing demand for it, not only in this country, but in France, 
Germany, America, and indeed all parts of the globe where 
people are cultivated and appreciate works of art. Its cost, as 
you can understand, now that I have told you how each piece 
is made, is naturally greater than that of those glass articles 
which are moulded, but then its beauty is equivalent to its 
value. 


THE WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL. 


N Saturday before Mr. Justice North an application was 
heard from the trustees of a deed of trust relating to the 
Weigh House Chapel, situate on Fish Street Hill, to obtain the 
sanction of the Court to a proposed application of the purchase 
money paid by the Metropolitan Railway Company and the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company for the chapel, which 
has been taken by those companies under their statutory 
powers for the purpose of their joint undertaking. It has been 
found impossible to obtain a new site for the chapel within the 
City, and the Duke of Westminster has agreed to grant to the 
trustees a lease of a piece of land in Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, for a term of 99 years, at a peppercorn rent, for the 
building of a new chapel and a parsonage house, schools, and 
other buildings connected therewith. Plans have b2en pre- 
pared by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and a tender for the erection 
of the proposed buildings, at a cost of nearly 25,0007, has been 
made by Messrs. Shillitoe & Son, builders, of Bury St. 
Edmunds. 
Mr. Justice North sanctioned the proposed arrangement 
-and gave directions for the application of the purchase money 
which is in Court. 


GEORGE HERIOT’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


N Monday a meeting of the governors of George Heriot’s 
Trust was held. It was agreed to proceed at once with 
the repairs on the city wall between the hospital grounds and 
the Corn Exchange, the committee being of opinion that as 
formerly proposed the material for the work should be taken 
through Messrs. Jeffrey’s ground, and not through the hospital 
grounds; and that as Mr. Morham had taken charge of the 
arrangements, the responsibility for carrying out the work 
under the contract and without further delay lay upon him. 
On the suggestion of Sir Thomas Clark, it was agreed to revert 
to the old custom of having the statue of George Heriot decked 
with flowers on June day. 

The special committee on the Superintendent of Works 
Office reported the negotiations that had taken place between 
them and Mr. Chesser, and the arrangements which they pro- 
posed for the office in future. The committee had taken the 
opinion of counsel as to the powers of the governors to grant 
any retiring allowance to an official, and the opinion of Sheriff 
Gloag was to the effect that, apart from the clauses of the 
scheme, the governors had power to grant retiring allowances 
on fitting occasions. Having quoted the 27th clause, pro- 
viding for the application of the income of the endowment, 
counsel said :—‘I do not think that a retiring allowance can 
be brought under any of the clauses positively directing or 
expressly authorising the application of the income of the 
endowment, and therefore this section would be really pro- 
hibitory of such an allowance unless it can be held to be 
included within the necessary expenses of management, and I 
have come to think that it can. I think that when an official 
grows old in service and becomes on that account not 
so able for his duty as formerly, the governors must have 
a considerable latitude in dealing with such a case. On 
the one hand it may be desirable that his place should 
be supplied by a younger man, and on the other hand 
it cannot be held that there lies on the directors the 
duty of immediately dismissing him whenever his strength 
begins to diminish.” He was, therefore, of opinion that if the 
governors parted with Mr. Chesser, it would be to conform to 
the practice of the hospital, and a fair act of management on 
their part, to grant him a pension corresponding to the value of 
the services which he had rendered during his long connection 
with the hospital. The committee, in view of this opinion, 


resolved to recommend that, in the event of Mr. Chesser send- 
ing in a letter of resignation of his office of Superintendent of 
Works, the governors should during their pleasure give him a 
retiring allowance of 240/. per annum. At a subsequent meet- 
ing of committee, however, a letter was read from Mr. Chesser, 
suggesting that he should continue to hold his present appoint- 
ment, the governors appointing a qualified assistant, and ex- 
pressing his willingness that his salary be reduced from 4oo/. to 
250/. per annum, thus leaving 150/. to be applied towards the 
assistant’s salary. A memorial from Mr. Ches:e-, with the 
opinion of the Dean of Faculty, was also submitted, from which 
it appeared that the Dean took the same view of the governors’ 
powers as to granting a retiring allowance as Mr. Gloag, and 
on nearly similar grounds. The committee, having reconsidered 
the opinion of counsel and Mr. Chesser’s letter, ultimately 
recommended that Mr. Chesser be continued as Superintendent 
of Works at a salary of 250/., to carry out such matters as the 
governors might specially remit to him. The committee also 
recommended that Mr. Gow be appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of works at a salary of 230/., with an allowance of 20/. 
for an apprentice, and upon condition that all fees from feuars 
and others for furnishing plans, and all commissions and dis- 
counts received, be paid into a fee fund account with the trust, 
the arrangement to take effect from May 15. The governors 
considered the report in private, and agreed to the committee’s 
recommencations, Mr. Chesser to be consulting superintendent, 
and Mr, Gow superintendent. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR LEEDS. 


MEETING was held in the library of the Philosophical 
Hall, Leeds, on Monday, to consider a proposal to form 
a Leeds Historical Society. Mr. Edmund Wilson, the chair- 
man, said that some little time ago he wrote a leiter which was 
published in the local press, and in which he suggested the forma- 
tion of a loéal historical society. In making the suggestion he 
had used the expression “Jocal historical society,” and that had 
been taken by some of his correspondents as meaning that the 
society should only include gentlemen capable of doing high 
literary work. He did not mean that at all. He wished to 
form a society which should not exclude any one. He was 
anxious, in the first instance, at all events, that the society 
should devote itself largely to the collecting of materials, which 
almost any one could do, and if it should ultimately lead to the 
publication of documents and to the preparation of a history of 
Leeds he should be very glad. He did not like to suggest at 
the outset that that should be the object of the society ; his idea 
was more a society which should collect materials for future 
use, possibly by the society itself at a later stage, possibly by 
those who might come after it. A correspondent of his said 
they had nothing of interest in Leeds, but he thought they had 
in and near Leeds avery considerable number of places of 
interest, and he also thought that the fact that the corre- 
spondent should use that expression was one reason why the 
formation of a society was very desirable. They had Roman 
remains in Leeds, which were not very clearly discernible 
now, but which were clearly marked in the days of 
Thoresby. They had Roman remains at Adel, at Roundhay, 
and, he believed, in other parts of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. They had also remains in other parts of very 
considerable interest, and if they went as far as Harewood 
Castle and Barwick-in-Elmet, there were also objects of 
interest. So far as he knew, they had no place to which any- 
thing of interest could be sent. In times gone by a very great 
deal had been found of considerable interest, and taken care of, 
no doubt, by the persons who found them, or by those who 
were lucky enough to purchase them for a very small sum, but 
which had afterwards, through death or removal of the posses- 
sors, got dispersed somehow. Aithough there had been a great 
many things found and preserved in Leeds, he thought there 
was no one present who could go and find any particular thing. 
There used to be a very considerable museum, but it had been 
dispersed, and there was no trace of it, at all events in a col- 
lected form. They had present a gentleman who had spent a 
great amount of time in forming a collection of objects of 
interest—Mr. John Holmes—but with that exception he did 
not think there was any considerable collection. There were a 
good many gentlemen present, and others not there, who 
possessed objects of interest, and who would be willing—some 
of them had told him they would—to give the society, if one 
existed, objects of greater or less interest, which, if not taken 
care of, would disappear sooner or later. One of their earliest 
objects would be to receive gratefully any gifts of that kind, 
and they should need to make some arrangement for preserving 
them, That suggested the question of where they should 
meet, and he might say that Professor Bodington had been good 
enough to write to him, saying—though he did not make any de- 
finite proposal—that bethought that, forthe present atallevents, 
the Yorkshire College would be able to provide them with some 
place where they could meet. ; That would be a very great ad 
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vantage, and they might ultimately develop so as to be able to 
have premises oftheirown. Hethen dealt with several suggestions 
made by correspondents, one being that the subscription should 
not beless than ros. 6d, another that the title should be the 
“ Thoresby” Society, and said he presumed they would agree 
upon the desirability of forming a society. They should next 
fix the title of the society, then the subscription, and then 
appoint a committee to frame rules, to be submitted to a future 
meeting. With regard to the subscription, in his original pro- 
posal he mentioned the sum of 5s, because he was anxious not 
to exclude any one who was willing to do the work; but so 
many had suggested that a larger sum should be named that 
he was anxious to gather the opinion of the majority present. 
The objects of the society were to collect objects of all kinds 
bearing upon the past and present history of the town and 
neighbourhood ; remains dug up, maps and views, portraits, 
books printed in Leeds, works of Leeds authors, reports of 
local societies, and pamphlets, &c., of temporary interest ; to 
make drawings, &c., of old buildings about to be pulled down, 
to watch all excavations, to obtain biographies of local 
authors, to transcribe and publish registers and other local 
records, to obtain and publish papers on local historical 
subjects, to arrange excursions, to edit a journal, and, 
ultimately, to write a history. It was unanimously agreed 
“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable to form a 
Leeds Historical Society.” It was also agreed to call the 
society the “ Leeds Historical and Antiquarian Society,” and 
that the annual subscription should be 5s. 


A PRIVATE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


— COTLAND has so many waterfalls that it is not surprising to 
> find a beginning made in utilising their power for electric 
railways. The residence of Mr. J. Monteith, Carstairs House, 
has recently been united to Carstairs Junction by an electric line 
17 mile long, running through the grounds of the mansion. 
Messrs. Anderson & Munro, of Glasgow, are the engineers of 
the line, which is worked by the Cleghorn Falls, some three 
miles distant on the river Mouse. A turbine transforms the 
power of the falls into electricity by means of a dynamo of the 
Goolden type, giving 400 volts and about 400 ampéres. The 
current is carried by four bare copper wires run on poles and 
supported by liquid insulators. The metallic circuit is complete 
throughout, no earth connection beingused. The conductors laid 
along the line consist of rectangular rods of very pure iron, 
placed one on each side, about a foot from the rails. They are 
supported on special insulators on an elastic fastening of steel, 
which allows of no side oscillation, and permits the rods to 
expand freely. These insulators are in turn supported upon 
iron rods, Io inches high, planted on the sleepers. The gauge 
of the line is 30 inches, and a handsome carriage, capable of 
running at a speed of 35 miles an hour, has been provided. 
The line can be run direct from the dynamo, or through the 
agency of accumulators, of which there is a supply at Carstairs 
House for the electric lighting installation. The line is built for 
private purposes and chiefly for transit between the mansion 
and the railway station; but it can be used for farm and estate 
purposes, and has been arranged with branches and sidings to 
that end. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


West Hartlepool.—The foundation-stone of the Lynn- 
field Schools, which are erected from the designs of Mr. 
G. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, was laid on the 
8th inst. The buildings provide accommodation for. 1,020 
scholars, viz. 360 boys, 330 girls, and 330 infants. The boys 
and girls’ schools occupy the southern boundary of the site, and 
present a frontage of about 230 feet towards Young Street. 
The divisional accommodation in the boys’ school consists of 
two large rooms for 90 scholars in each, and three class- 
rooms for 60 in each. The provision in the girls’ school 
consists of one large room for 90 scholars, and four class- 
rooms for 60 in each, Other portions of these buildings are 
devoted to masters and mistresses’ rooms, hat, cap, and bonnet 
lobbies, lavatories, &c. The infants’ school occupies the 
north-east angle of the site, and the divided accommodation 
consists of a large room for 150 children, one classroom for 
60, and another for 40, and a third for 80—the latter being for 
babies. A special feature in this school is a marching corridor, 
56 feet long and 12 feet wide, at the rear of which occur the 
teachers’-room, hat and bonnet lobbies, lavatories, &c. The 
open playgrounds are unusually spacious, and a’ covered play- 
ground of ample area and southern aspect is provided for each 
department. At the extreme north-west angle of the site is 
situated the caretaker’s house, the accommodation consisting of 
sitting-room, two bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, pantry, house for 
cleaning utensils, &c., other conveniences, and private yard. 
The style of the buildings is of a plain but substantial 


scholastic character. The whole of the roofs have close-cut 
hips terminating with lead ball finials. The materials °em- 
ployed are local red-grey bricks, relieved with red-pressed 
moulded bricks forming plinths, sills, eaves, cornices, &c., and 
red-pressed cut and gauged brick arches over all doors and 
windows. The whole of the roofs will be covered with Port 
Dinorwic slates. The walls of the main corridors are furnished 
with dados of white glazed bricks 5 feet high. The floors of all 
rooms, corridors, &c., in the school buildings will be of wood- 
block flooring laid on a bed of concrete. Pitch pine dados 
surround all the large schoolrooms, and the ceilings of these 
rooms are open timbered with wrought and moulded pitch-pine 
principals, supported on moulded stone corbels, the spaces 
between principals being filled in with wrought-beaded 
boarding in narrow widths. Parallel and horizontal bars are to 
be fixed in certain portions of the playgrounds for the use of 
the scholars. The whole of the large rooms and classrooms of 
each school will be warmed by Musgrave’s slow-combustion 
stoves. Special attention has been given to ventilation and the 
various sanitary appliances. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. H. Suggitt & Son, of West Hartlepool, and Mr. 
William Henderson is the clerk of the works. 


GENERAL. 


The Second Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society will open in the New Gallery, Regent Street, on 
October 7. The days for sending in will be September 16, 17, 
and 18. The evening lectures will again be a feature of the 
exhibition, 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss having invited the pupil-teachers of 
the London School Board to visit the exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists before it closes on June 15, the Board have 
decided to close the pupil-teachers’ school on June 1 for that 
purpose. 

Mrs. Warrington Wood has presented to the Warrington 
Art Gallery and Museum several casts of the works by her - 
late husband. 

™M. Heinrich Koch, a well-known Viennese architect, who 
erected some of the finest public buildings in Budapest, was 
unfortunately killed on Sunday by falling out of a lift. The 
accident was due to his alighting before the lift had stopped. 

An Industrial Exhibition was opened in Cork on Tuesday. 
Among the prizes offered is one for a design for a rail head or 
other ornamental casting. 

The Duke of Sutherland is about to construct a pier at 
Portnacon, Loch Eriboll, for the use of the crofters and fisher- 
men of the district. Mr. James Barron, C.E., who designed 
the pier already completed at Loch Inchard, is the engineer. 

Plans for extensive improvements in Waterford Cathedral. 
have been prepared by Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A, and the 
estimated cost will be about 2,500/. 

Plans have been prepared for the extension and renovation. 
of the parish church at Airdrie, N.B. 

A Memorial Window of William E. Forster and Matthew 
Arnold is to be placed in St. Mary’s Church, Ambleside. 

The Foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic church 
is to be laid on Sunday at South Shore, Blackpool. 

On Saturday, at the new deep-water dock works, South- 
ampton, a large piece of the new wall, 420 feet in length, near 
the entrance to the north-east quay, collapsed, necessitating the 
entire rebuilding of the structure from its foundations. The 
damage has been stated to amount to nearly 30,000/. 

The Bolton School Board have commissioned Messrs. 
Morley & Woodhouse to prepare plans for a school at Brown- 
low Fold, and Mr. R. K. Freeman for a school in Chalfont Street. 

New School Board Offices have been erected at Hudders- 
field, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
which is carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved 
form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 

Mr. J.J. Webster, of Dover, has obtained the first prize 
in the competition for the Dover promenade pier. The pier is. 
to be goo feet long, at the end of which will ke erected a large 
pavilion, with accommodation for seating 90) people, with. 
necessary reading, dining-rooms, &c. In the designing of the 
pavilion, and other structures on the pier, Mr. Webster has. 
been assisted by Mr. T. W. Haigh, architect, Liverpool. The- 
total cost of the scheme is 20,000/. 

Mr. T. Arnall read a paper on “ The Birmingham Tram- 
ways: Past, Present, and Probable Future,” at the general! 
meeting of the Mason College Engineering Society in Bir-~ 
mingham, 

St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate.—The draw ing of this church: 
in the Academy was described as representing another build-. 
ing. The work shown beyond the plain arch in the foreground 
was designed by Mr. H. D. Wilkinson, The churchffis at 
present in a dilapidated state. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Mito Grirrirn, the sculptor, 
read a remarkable paper before the South Wales Art 
Society and Sketching Club. The subject selected was 
“The Origin of Art.” Mr. GrirriTH maintained that 
all art—painting, sculpture, music, dancing, singing—was 
evolved from the primary elements of form and sound. By 
the action of nervous brain-shocks, man learned to dis- 
criminate between impressions of sight and hearing, and 
subsequently exercised his natural faculty of mimicry to 
reproduce them by his own agency. The lecturer illus- 
trated his theory by Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, Aztec 
carvings, examples from Mongolian picture-writing, and the 
elaborate but distorted forms of Hindoo sculpture. The 
lecture was heard with satisfaction, for it had been stated 
by Mr. SEwarp, the chairman, that Mr. GrirrITH was the 
first benefactor of the Cardiff Museum, to which he had 
presented several pieces of sculpture. 


Mr, SAMSON Fox has generously increased his con- 
tribution towards the cost of erecting a Music School at 
South Kensington from 30,000/, to 45,0007, As the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 have granted a site, a 
satisfactory building should be erected. It may be men- 
tioned that as the donor of the money comes from York- 
shire, his neighbours who are architects consider it would 
be a compliment to him if they were allowed to take part 
in the competition. Less munificent but remarkable, as 
coming from a gentleman who is not an Englishman, is the 
donation of 4,000/. by Mr. J. S. Morcan, the banker, for 
the erection of a block of dormitories in connection with 
the Gordon Boys’ Home. 


Messrs, ALLISON & Co, of Paris, have recently 
published three original etchings by M. WiLHELM Perrrs, 
which are inspired by Dutch life. Zhe Old Sailor is as 
pathetic as if designed by M. Israris. The man is lying 
ill in bed in a dark room, and his wife endeavours to con- 
sole him by reading from a Prayer-book. The sentiment of 
the scene is not strained, and the whole treatment cor- 
responds with the original idea. On the Look Out repre- 
sents a sailor on the shore, with his gaze fixed on some 
point in the distance. The companion, 4 Born Artist, 
might be the same man contemplating his success in 
varnishing his sea-boots. In a different style is M. 
GAUJEAN’s etching after M. DevRotLes— Zhe Lesson, an 
Italian shepherd giving a lesson in music to a girl—which 
has a delicacy of finish that is not common nowadays, 
when so much is sacrificed to effect. 


THE speech of the Lord Mayor, on taking his seat at 
the Guildhall for the first time after his return from Paris, 
was, we are informed, received with loud cheers by his 
brother-aldermen. He said, among other remarks, that he 
had been received with exceeding great honour, and had 
no doubt that the visit will tend to knit even more closely 
those ties of friendliness and good feeling which exist now, 
and, he hoped, will continue to prevail between this country 
and the French people. It was unanimously decided to 
enter the speech upon the minutes. This is very agreeable 
to us all as good citizens, but the ceremonies and speeches 
in Paris suggest to architects who had the pleasure of being 
in Paris during the late festivities the question whether 
there is any good reason why the municipality of London 
should be content with such diminutive architectural sur- 
roundings as compared with the spacious corridors, noble stair- 
cases, and magnificent reception-rooms of the Hotel de Ville. 
Grand town-halls are everywhere the order of the day. Under 
present circumstances it is impossible to anticipate the return 
visit of M. TrrARD and the Municipal Councillors of Paris 
without fearing comparisons of an unsatisfactory character, 
for although some very flattering words were addressed to 
the Lord Mayor about the City of London being the 
mother of municipalities, the nurse of liberal institutions, 
the protector of skilled crafts, and having suggested some of 
the best things in Paris, not a word was said about our 
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architecture—the one great art that most emphatically 
represents the dignity ofa city ; the silence was indicative o 
very unfavourable opinion. In his reply, the Lord Mayor 
seems to have felt the difficulty and delicacy of the 
situation. If he had expressed his admiration of the 
spacious and magnificent Hotel de Ville, he could scarcely 
have avoided a word of regret at the modest character of 
the Mansion House, and its failing worthily to represent the 
above honours so warmly expressed in his presence. 
Assuming the circumstances to prove that the Lord Mayor 
is at present unable, on great state occasions, to entertain 
his guests as comfortably and magnificently as is desirable, 
why should not immediate steps be taken by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London to erect a suite of noble 
reception-rooms on the Thames Embankment, to be called, 
say, the Municipal Hall. A suitable site is available. This 
done, improvements in the interior of the Mansion House 
might be carried out without serious inconvenience. 


Is a city surveyor expected to be an accountant and to 
supervise the books of his department? The Carlisle 
Corporation maintain the affirmative, but Mr. MacK ir, who 
has been surveyor for the past twelve years, does not 
agree with that opinion, and _ has resigned his office. The 
work of a corporation or public body is divided because it 
is supposed that concentration is the most effective way of 
doing business. Hence finance is treated generally as a 
special department ; the business of a borough surveyor is 
to design and carry out works as cheaply as possible, but 
the financial arrangements should belong to another 
department. It is desired by the Corporation of Carlisle 
that large works should be executed by contract, but in 
that case the surveyor’s duties will remain a Imost the same 
as before. He could not be answerable for defalcations of 
an official under that arrangement, and he is not now 
unless he agreed to undertake the supervision. Somebody 
has, we understand, made away with money in Carlisle, 
but it would be fairer if the Corporation took courage 
and assumed the blame instead of thrusting it on the 
surveyor. 


THE late Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPs was an archeologist 
who in many ways was to be envied. He was successful in 
his own fields, and was happy in exploring them. His life 
was free from the cares which await most of us, whether 
our studies are with the present or the past. But many of 
his brother archzeologists, although they might consider 
they were as useful investigators, were compelled to admit 
that in one way he was beyond rivalry, and that was in the 
possession of an ideal house. It is possible to do good work 
without going beyond the boundaries of London, but they 
are few who are so enamoured with antiquity as to be 
unable to forego a sight of Nature, that, according to 
WoRDswoRTH, is the co-partner and sister of Antiquity, 
whose works are older than anything mentioned in the 
“Archeologia.” Mr. HALLIWELL-PHIL.ips’s house was more 
accessible from Piccadilly or Bloomsbury than many a 
London house, and yet he could be as secluded as 
if he lived in a forest. It was situated in a small 
estate known as Hollingbury Copse, and situate about 
two miles from Brighton. The whole area of the property 
being somewhat less than thirteen acres, there was no great 
responsibility or expense involved in its enjoyment. It was 
possible to have a commodious dwelling, picturesque 
grounds and plantations, a view of land and sea, all com- 
bined with a sense of security, without any sacrifice of the 
comforts which are only to be found in the neighbourhood 
of a large town. It is no wonder Mr. HALuIwELy PHILLIPS 
was able to pursue his studies in peace at Hollingbury 
Copse, and that his delight in the place was seen in his 
generous outlay to enhance its beauties. This property, 
which may be called unique, is to be sold by Messrs. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIs, CLARK & Co. on June 6, and the 
announcement will excite longing in the breasts of many 
scholars who remember the happiness of its late owner and 
recall how modern comforts seemed to add a new interest 
to the relics of antiquity which were stored in it. The 
associations of Hollingbury confer value on it, but if judged 
by practical considerations alone, it will be evident to all 
who may visit the place that it is a treasure for anyone who 
wishes to dwell in a most attractive part of the country. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


N arranging the pictures this year the hangers have 
Peta ae whole of the rooms fairly, for each has its 
proportion of attractive works, and if we exclude Gallery 
No. 3, which must be always supposed to be the cynosure 


of the exhibition, it would be difficult to decide which room 


‘5 the most interesting. The visitor will do well to begin 
with Gallery No. 1, and take the others in succession. In 
noticing the pictures that order will serve as well as any 
ate of the first pictures to be observed will be Mr. 
Coun Hunrer’s Baiters, which shows a girl and youth 
preparing bait on the shore for some boats that are lying 
in the distance, while a second girl in a bright cotton dress 
is seated on a rock to help in making the picture a pyra- 
midal composition. As a rule the painter prefers fishers 
at work, in their rough-and-ready way, and while there is 
no loss of the strong sunlight and blue water which recall 
Mr. Hoox’s works, we see a grace of form anda skill in 
figure drawing which are not among the artist’s charac- 
teristics. As a study of a girl in brown, with yellow ribbons, 
Mr. C. E. Purmpton’s Rosebud merits its place. Mr. 
Locspaiws Sunday in the City represents the lower part 
of the western front of St. Paul’s with the houses on the 
north side, and it is rare to find architecture expressed 
with so much power in an oil picture. The colour of the 
columns is not caught, unless we suppose the painter saw 
the building under a peculiar light, which made the stone 
blue. The hideous blocks of granite, which appear to have 
been imitated from the big bottles in chemists’ windows, 
are somehow made to serve in preserving the vertical 
direction of the lines. ‘The Bluecoat-boy and the girl with 
the group of pigeons give colour to the foreground, while 
the long rows of steps are broken by the people descending. 
The subject is difficult, and could easily be made common- 
place, for photography has helped to take interest out of 
buildings, but the artist has contrived to make a picture 
which all must admire. 

Two of Mr. J. C. Hoor’s pictures are in this room. He is 
in the enviable position of having no need to strain his 
imagination for subjects. A few rocks and one or two red- 
faced figures, with as much sea behind as the canvas can 
hold, and a fresh title, will suffice for the public ; it is not 
even necessary to vary the lighting from year to year. The 
pictures are accepted as combining the ideal with the real. 
The wonder is that Mr. Hoox does not rebel against the 
monotony. ‘This year we must be grateful for one conces- 
sion, as in the /uzw/er’s Pool he has condescended to take 
the trouble of contrasting still water with the sea. The 
President’s Sydi/ might be called an adaptation of the 
Michel Angelesque to suit the exigencies of fashionable 
life. The artist’s chocolate tint is employed for her face, 
but otherwise there is nothing terrible about this hooded 
girl who crosses her legs so gracefully and appears at ease 
in a constrained position. There is less of sculpture in 
Invocation, in which a white-robed priestess, who is fair of 
face, stands in front of a deep purple curtain, and does 
appear to be under the influence of an emotion. Praise 
should be given to two landscapes on the same wall— Ze 
Ferry on the Marne, by Mr. Auprry Hunt, which is shown 
under the last glimmer of evening, and Zwéight on the 
Trent, by Mr. W. S. BuRNE, in which water and trees are 
seen as assuming an almost similar colour. The portrait of 
Canon Burrows, by Mr. C. W. Furse, is undoubtedly the 
best work of its class in the first room. The head is shown 
in profile, and it may be the face has a deeper colour than 
is common among English clergymen. The canon is repre- 
sented engrossed in a book, and the hand which hangs 
seems to be as characteristic as the head. The head of 
Professor Sylvester, by Mr. Emsttr, looks cold in com- 
parison, and the hands are awkward in action. Mr. 
Ricumonp should have insisted for his own sake on his 
portrait of Zimothy Holmes, Esg., being hung at a higher 
level, where it would appear better. A noticeable portrait 
is H. H. Gibbs, Esg., by Mr. T. C. Gotcu, which is handled 
in a masterly way. 

Mr. Lonc is another of the Academicians who, having 
secured a clientele, need only follow the beaten track. 
Alethe is one of those hangers-on of temples which the 
artist has so often [painted of late. They all seem to be 


blood relations, and employ the same robe-maker. This 
time it is an “‘ Attendant of the Sacred Ibis in the Great 
Temple of Isis at Memphis, circa 255 A.D.,” and an owner 
of the picture who could give out the description with 
proper emphasis would hardly fail to gain a reputation for 
scholarship. If the figure depended on its merits, few 
would see the difference between it and its predecessors ; 
but among picture buyers a good title will make up for 
deficiencies. In seeing Mr. Srymour Lucas’s Zig Sur- 
render, it is difficult to avoid speculating about the period 
which is to elapse before he goes the way of so many artists, 
and paints the same picture with a few variations out of 
compliment toa year. Is the Armada to be the inexhaustible 
subject? It will be a pity if that time should come, for 
Mr. Lucas is at present a conscientious painter, who spares 
no trouble to accomplish an end, and is not eager to turn out 
pictures by the dozen in order to be represented in all the 
dealers’ collections. His Swvvender is a costume piece, but 
it has the rare virtue of restraint. The painter did not lose 
his head amidst tercentenary celebrations. ‘The Spaniards 
who have come on Drake's ship to surrender are in the 
best positions ; they are finer gentlemen than the English, 
and have more graceful figures. Indeed, DRAKE seems 
hardly at his ease in dealing with them: The armour of the 
Spaniards may seem to be as much out of place on board 
a ship as the jack-boots and spurs worn by some of 
NAPOLEON’S sea-captains ; but provision was made for a 
land attack, and it is permissible to show a representative 
batch of prisoners. ‘There is no overcrowding, and at such 
a time the crew would be likely to be kept below, while 
the vacant spaces give more importance to the two 
groups. ‘There are not many historical pictures in the 
Academy this year, and Mr. Lucas’s holds undoubtedly 
the foremost place among them. Sir J. E. MILLAis 
has heretofore restricted himself to landscapes in which 
many details could be introduced. In his Murthly 
Water he is bolder, and shows an expanse of river-bank 
with only a few trees, a trunk, and a branch to break it up. 
The river is broad and shallow, and on both sides are low 
hills, while in the distance are purple mountains. The 
scene looks like a direct transcript from nature and the 
parts seem to exist by accident. No pains have been 
spared to give the visible effects, but a landscapist could do 
as much with infinitely less labour. The picture has another 
peculiarity, for, unlike the author’s landscapes—which are 
marked by solitude—a couple of salmon fishers are introduced. 
Mr. Wvytute’s Phantom Ship is- imaginative ; but, as must 
be with all such subjects, there is a suggesticn of ‘‘ Vander- 
decken” and the stage in the strange clouds through which 
the ship’s ghost appears. Mr. Crort’s Knights Farewell 
represents a stout Cavalier in heavy armour taking farewell 
of a lady on the steps of an old house, a grey horse, which 
is hardly equal to his weight, being held for him. The 
courtyard is filled with soldiers. The composition is defiant 
of rule, for the horse and attendant become the most 
important elements. 

In the second room is a portrait of George Henschel, 
Esq., by Mr. J. S. SARGENT, which may be considered as 
his most successful work this year. Mr. G. D. LEsLir’s 
Berkshire Mill Stream is another of the figure-painters’ 
attempts in landscape. The scene is well rendered, with 
the exception of the part behind the houses, which we 
suppose is a bank, but looks like a wall painted green. One 
of the marks of it and similar attempts in the Academy is 
the extent of flatness in places where a landscape-painter 
would see variety. Mr. Houst’s Ze Lound is novel and 
pleasing in its delicate yellows and greys. Mr. BouGcuron’s 
Sisters must be in an incomplete state, for the painter 
can do better work than is seen in the pink face and arms 
of one of the ladies. It suggests what an Impressionist. 
would do to record an accidental effect of light. Mr. 
Outsss’s J. LZ. Pearson, Esg., k.A., is so true that it 
might be called “a speaking likeness.” Mr. F. W. BAKER’s 
Lana’s End, although small in size, is more valuable than 
many larger works; in it deep water is expressed with 
power. 

The reputation of Mr. Swan as an animal painter was 
strong among a few admirers in this country, but it was 
hardly upheld by his Fad/exn Monarch in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. His Prodigal Son, in the second room, will, how- 
ever, reveal to many that we have one more artist among 
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us who has a field of his own. The back of the spend- 
thrift, as seen, shows a finely painted, swarthy youth, while 
bent head and tightly clasped hands reveal his prostration. 
The black and hideous swine differ from those seen in 
Italian and- Dutch representations of the subject, and 
intensify the degradation. The poppies in the foreground 
seem a suggestion from Burns’s line. The tone of the 
picture is very dark, and hence the part lighted in the 
distance above seems like a glimpse of the Delectable 
Mountains, Mr. Swan’s is among the pictures which 
cannot be easily forgotten. Mr. DicksEg, in his Passing 
of Arthur, has had to enter into competition with the 
careful drawing by MacuisE. The latter shows the King 
lying in the bow of the barge, attended by the tallest of the 
queens, while the others are separated by the rowers. Mr. 
DicksrE places the dying King in the centre of the barge, 
an arrangement which allows the three queens to be near 
ARTHUR. There is an air of mystery also over the work, 
which MactuisE, who was not a colourist, could not 
attempt, and, on the whole, Mr. DicksgEe has the 
victory. Mr. Herkomer’s Lady den is like one of 
the figures in an old-fashioned Book of Beauty, owing 
to the over-expressive look in the face; the portrait 
would be better if more reposeful. Mr. J. W. WATER- 
HOUSE has this year departed from ancient history, 
and the coming nearer to life will not do him any 
harm when he again attempts to bring the past before us. 
His Under the Olives is as much a painting of stones as of 
trees, and the figures are true to the South. Inthe next 
room is another study in green—Of/elia—by him, which 
may be considered as a contribution to Shakespearean 
interpretation. Where did OpnHeELia obtain the rosemary, 
fennel, pansies, rue, and daisies which she distributed, and 
the fantastic garlands she wore when the envious sliver 
broke? Mr. WATERHOUSE represents the girl lying in a 
field surrounded by the wild flowers ; the face is painful to 
see, but not unsuited to the situation ; the eyes still show 
signs of weeping, which are not to be effaced by the 
unconscious levity of the expression ; and the cheeks have 
that slightly shrunken look which often marks mental 
wandering. This OPHELIA was never strong-minded, and 
it would be an evil day if she and Hamer ruled in 
Denmark. Sir J. E. Mittais’s version was of another type, 
and not so illustrative of the tragedy. MUrcerr, the 
novelist, has a fine poem upon OpHeELiA, of which the 
burden is “dans sa folie, étant toujours femme ;” but 
in the picture it is only the “green girl unsifted in perilous 
circumstance” which is suggested, and not the woman, 
while the undeveloped figure makes the scene more impres- 
sive, It may not be the most popular of his pictures, but 
we consider it to be Mr. WaTERHOUSE’S greatest’ effort in 
painting emotions, and where so many have failed his success 
is not to be under-estimated. Among the remaining pictures 
in the second room may be mentioned Mr. WaTERLOW’S 
Storm-blown, a Galway scene, in which the knotted and 
distorted trees are emblematic of the country; Mr. H. 
Woon’s brilliant Steps of the Scuola, Venice; Sir F. 
Leicuton’s L£/egy, which is one of his finest heads ; Mr. 
Prerucini’s Corona, which serves as a pendant to it ; Mr. 
PoyvNnTeR’s On the Terrace, a Roman girl playing with a 
beetle that stands on her fan, a companion to the Under 
the Sea Wall of last year; and Mr. Branowyn’s Home, a 
tug pulling a vessel, which is one of the truest marine 
pictures of the year. 

The third gallery has variety enough. Mr. HENRY 
Moore’s Shine and Shower is an exposition of how a 
peculiar blue can be found simultaneously in waves and 
clouds, Mr. Prinseps’s /rst Awakening of Eve is very 
different in expression from his Carmen, but from the pose 
the left leg of the figure has an awkward look. Mr. 
Herkomer has excelled himself in his portrait of Mrs. 
GLADSTONE. The Harrow on the Hill, by Mr. Goopatt, 
is treated with power, and all that can be said against it is 
that so large a field was likely to present more variations in 
the lighting, and the view would in consequence appear less 
flat. Mr. BuRGEsS’s portrait is of a lady of Egyptian type, 
and is worked out with great elaboration. Mr. YEAMEs’s 
Baby's Opera exhibits a common fault with the painter— 
his contrasts are always extreme. In this case there was no 
need to make the nurse, who plays the piano, appear as if 
scared with the sounds she produces. The intelligence of 


the child could be suggested in a more rational way without 
needing more canvas. Mr. BRiTon RiviERe’s /ool and His 
Folly is a freak like the subject. Mr. Marcus STonE must 
regret that the days of pictorial valentines are gone, like 
those of chivalry, for he would have no rival in designing 
them. His (rst Love Letter is a sort of valentine on 
canvas, the trees which form the background having a 
texture as if taken from a piece of French wall-paper. At 
the same time Mr. Srone’s picture is likely to be much 
admired by the majority of visitors. Sir J. E. Mruats’s 
Old Garden is remarkable, not so much for the subject or 
the execution, but simply as his work. ‘The long rigid 
lines of hedge and wall are if anything in excess, and 
are not balanced by the curved lines of the basin, or the 
vertical lines of the pines and the house. Nature seems 
hampered in the scene, and for that reason it may have had 
an attraction for the artist. If, however, the picture bore 
an outsider’s name, it would probably be among the re- 
jected. Mr. OrncHARDsoN’s Young Duke is another of his 
eighteenth-century scenes, and represents about a dozen of 
the guests at a dinner drinking the health of the host, who 
evidently accepts the honour for what it is worth. The 
arrangement is skilful. We observe only a part of two sides of 
the table, and the rest is left to the imagination. The diffi- 
culty which seems unavoidable in such cases, of having the 
guests facing each other, and which allows of the backs of 
some being seen, is overcome by placing the figures at one 
side and filling the central space with a table bearing an 
épergne. We observe in consequence an angle of the party, 
and from the point of view most of the faces are in profile. 
We have never seen a more agreeable collection of figures 
by Mr. OrcHARDSON. Asa rule he introduces some who 
are not prépossessing, but happily he has avoided those 
models in this case. There is variety in the stuffs of the 
coats, but the general effect is a golden tone, which is 
adapted to the occasion, and, although the figures are 
standing and engaged in the same operation, there is no 
stiffness anywhere. For once the wall is tapestried, and 
adds to the effect of the scene. ‘The painting is elaborate 
throughout, but it might be supposed to have been produced 
without labour. 

Mr. Hook, in his Wreckage of the Fruiter, supposes a 
vessel with oranges has come to grief, and the yellow fruit 
is a welcome feature inhis picture. Mr. Lesiix, in Suz and 
Moon Flowers, has once more painted two girls putting 
flowers in vases. This time the sunflower is chosen. The 
figures are as graceful as their predecessors, and in addition 
a view is afforded through the window where they are seated 
of a delightful old-fashioned garden. Mr. Marks, in 
News in the Village, represents five men of various ages 
and a mastiff. The details are worked out with as much 
precision as ever, and we are glad to say there is some 
variation in the types selected. Mr. CaLpERon’s Home 
depicts the return of a French woman to a child in a 
cottage which suffered from stray balls in thelast war. The 
two figures are admirably modelled, and the scene is 
realised without any exaggeration. Mr. Poynrer, in his 
Corner in the Villa, is led away by the fashion for marble, 
but we prefer his figures. Mr, Outess’s Ser William 
Bowman may be described as summery, for the surgeon is 
seen in a bright room in sunshine. It is a pleasing innova- 
tion. Sir JoHN GILBERT has once more painted Henry 
and WotseEyY in Zgo e¢ rex meus. If the drawings of the 
pair on wood were counted, the artist must have selected 
the subject some hundreds of times. ‘he scale of the 
figures is rather larger than usual, and if it cannot be said 
there is any novelty in the picture, the breadth of treat- 
ment is unquestionable. In its style it is unique in this 
room. 

The President’s chief picture is his Greek Girls playing 
at Ball. It denotes how far we are as yet from reaching a 
Greek ideal of restraint—that sense of when to stop which 
was known as “kairos.” Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON can 
paint drapery better than most of his contemporaries, but 
it is possible to have too much even of his drapery. In 
this picture the President could not resist the temptation 
for an infinitude of small folds. The effect is that, seen at 
a distance, the drapery of one figure stands out as a rock 
against the sky, while in order to be suited to her tumbling 
robes the second figure is placed in an attitude that is 
awkward. ‘This lapse is the more to be regretted as the 
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picture was well composed, and the view of the town, with 
the sea and rocky islands beyond, form a background that 
is delightful as a realisation of Greek scenery. Mr. FILDES’S 
al fresco Toilet is one of his Venetian scenes, and. if not 
true to the place, at least it shows that no Academician has 
a finer sense of beauty or is able to express 1t more readily. 
That in Mr. Avma-Tapema’s Shrine of Venus there 1s a 
variety of marbles painted in a surprising way need hardly 
be said, but the crowds of votarles in this columned sanc- 
tuary are also comely personages. We need not inquire 
what they are doing and how the rites were performed. 
There may be no subject, but the picture will gratify the 
sight, however often it may be seen. Mr. Watts’s single 
contribution this year is Zhe Habit does not make the Monk; 
a winged cupid listening at a door, with a monk’s robe care- 
lessly thrown over his head, it has a force that would make 
the picture pass as a work of some old Italian. 

It seems like a revolution when we find Mr. STOREY 
abandoning his schoolgirls and demure little maidens for a 
nude figure of Godiva. The figure, which is in the fourth 
room, will bear comparison with any of those which have 
appeared of late in London, and as a piece of flesh- 
painting we prefer it to VAN Lerius’s attempt. But 
there is one drawback. Mr. Storey is fond of intro- 
ducing a particular head in his pictures, and everybody 
has grown familiar with it. We see it again doing duty 
for Godiva, and from the expression we might suppose 
the whole figure and head are from one individual. ‘That is 
hardly fair to the lady. The frolicsome countess whose 
portrait M. GERVEX painted wore a domino, .and it is 
alw ays better in such case to imitate the Greeks and idealise 
the head in order that it may not be recognisable. Mr. A. 
LeMon’s Close of the Day—a country scene, with the plough- 
ma about to plod homewards his weary way—is true to 
time and place. Mr. Vicar CoLE, encouraged by the 
success of Ze Pool, has again produced a shipping-piece, 
The Summons to Surrender, but it is so large that parts 
seem to want power, and on quarter the scale it might be 
more effective. Mr. ALLAN Hoox’s Wews on the Reef, a 
lighthouse keeper reading a letter brought to him by a boat, 
shows that he is able to keep up the style associated with 
his name. Mr. B. Rivierr’s Pale Cynthia is a landscape 
with a Greek shepherd contemplating the moon, but it is 
not one of his best works. The October’s Threshold, by 
Mr. Buxron Kwicut, represents a great avenue of noble 
trees glowing in colour. Mr. F. D. Mitier’s Anthony van 
Corlear is derived from “ Knickerbocker,” and is one of the 
very few pictures that can be considered as humorous, and, 
as such, it has much value. The Dutch Faustarr is sur- 
rounded by a party of admiring ladies, who prefer him to 
the studious Puritan in the corner. Mr. W. Rarrray’s 
Summer Eve resembles a picture lately seen in the 
Grosvenor, where light poles with nets a-drying stand 
out well against the sky. Mr. SoLromon’s Gladys is a 
portrait of a child holding a toy rabbit, and the face is 
excellently painted. Mr. Osporne’s Book Vendor is a 
scene in Dublin on the quays, and may be considered one 
of the best of the cabinet pictures. It is not often so much 
variety is introduced in a confined space. Mr. Brert’s 
Lion, Lizard, and Stags, is as careful in details as if 
prepared to illustrate a lecture on geology. Mr. Van 
HAAnen’s Venetian Water Carrier is not without hardness 
in parts, but the brilliancy kills some of the adjoining 
pictures, 

(Zo be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ag ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was held 
on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
president, in the chair, 
The death of a member, Mr. Edward Preston Willins, of 
Norwich, was announced. 
Mr. George Aitchison, A.R A., read a paper, of which the 
following is an abstract, on 


The Roman Therme. 


Mr. AITCHISON said it seemed to him that this subject was 
one of considerable interest to architects, illustrating even yet, 
as the very ruins of the Roman Thermz do, the former 
splendour, the size and durability of Roman monuments, as 
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well as instances of the largest domes and vaulting in the 
world. They were also of peculiar interest to Englishmen, as 
Richard, Lord Burlington, the architect, was the first who 
brought to light Palladio’s drawings, and restorations of them. 
Lord Burlington published engravings of these drawings in 
1730, and, since, other notable works have appeared :— 
Cameron’s “ Baths of the Romans,” in 1772, with a second 
edition in 1775; O. B. Scamozzi republished them in 1785, 
and the greater part were again published by Canina in his 
“ Architettura Romana” in 1834. In 1828 Blouet, the French 
architect, published a monograph on the Baths of Caracalla ; 
and during recent years Baron H. de Geymiiller and Count 
Nispi-Laudi had each published a monograph on Agrippa’s 
Thermz. Those of Agrippa were believed to be the first Thermze 
built at Rome. The Thermz combined three main uses— 
schools for teaching gymnastics, exercising-grounds, and baths. 
There was also a grand stand to the racecourse, an aqueduct to 
supply the water and tanks to heat it, walks adorned with seats 
and statues, and halls for philosophers and others. The gym- 
nasia and baths mostly formed a central block, separated by 
the grounds from the surrounding buildings, of which a con- 
siderable portion were, in some cases, shops or lodgings. 
Having dealt in detail with the various athletic exercises of the 
Romans, and the various officials and their duties, Professor 
Aitchison proceeded to describe a part of the Greek Gymnasium, 
in order to show how much of it the Romans retained. It con- 
sisted of two peristyles, with surrounding cloisters and spacious 
halls beyond. The outer court was, in the Roman Therma, 
merely a part of the grounds; but the first court, with its 
buildings, was, with certain modifications, doubled and kept in 
the central building, and usually had a single portico or cloister 
all round. At the back of that, to the south, was a hall called 
the Ephebeum ; to the right of this was the Coryceum ; next it, 
the Conisterium, or dusting-room ; and beyond this the cold 
bath. To the left of the Ephebeum was the oil-store and 
anointing place ; next to this the Frigidarium, and thence was 
a passage to the Propnigeum, or furnace. In the turn of the 
portico was the vaulted sweating-chamber, with the Laconicum 
at one end, fronting which was the hot bath. In the time of 
the Empire women participated in the exercises, although 
whether privately or in company with the men was not now 
known. Vitruvius’s information about the hot bath was almost 
nothing ; but Pliny the Younger, Seneca, and Lucian somewhat 
supplied the want ; and, having quoted from Pliny’s description 
of the baths at his Laurentine and Tuscan villas, Mr. 
Aitchison proceeded to describe various sorts of bathing and 
the habits of bathers, giving a list of the bath servants. He 
then dealt with the Thermz in order of time, taking first those 
of Agrippa, built about 27 B.C. On either side was a peristyle, 
and fronting each an oblong hall, with semicircular ends, 
communicating at one end with a single room, and at the other 
with three. The oblong hall was evidently the front entrance 
to the gymnasium ; the one room, perhaps, the porter’s lodge, 
and the three, undressing-rooms. At the other end of the 
peristyle were two rooms—possibly the Eleothesium and 
Conisterium, or the attendants’ rooms ; and next there was a 
doorway into the end portico of the Piscina. The Tepidarium, 
into which were two entrances, could not be mistaken for any 
other room. It had four enormous piers to abut the vault, and 
two recesses for the floor-baths at each end ; the middle bay 
formed shallow transepts going up to the screens of columns 
to the Piscine. The same arrangement was found in all the 
Thermee, from Agrippa’s to Constantine’s, and at Caracalla’s 
some of the floor-baths still existed. The hemicycles at each 
end might have been cooling-rooms, and in the centre of the 
upper one was an entrance into an oblong court which led into 
an enormous hall, while beyond the apse was the Pantheon. 
If the Pantheon had not been originally built for the Laconicum, 
what had it been built for? Not for an entrance vestibule, as 
it led into the hottest room. It had a likeness to the Laco- 
nicum of Caracalla’s, and even to that of Constantine’s 
Thermz. The author believed the four rooms on either 
side of the back front which were entered from the: 
grounds but communicated with one another to have been 
the baths which originally belonged to the gymnasium. 
The next Thermze were those ot Nero, 54 to 68 A.D. 

The chief alterations from Agrippa’s were that the two 
swimming-baths were made into one in the front, the 
Ephebeum was converted into a large apse, the Tepidarium was 
increased in length by a vast vaulted hall at each end, and there 
were some small chambers, possibly for sea and sulphur baths 

There was, however, no circular Laconicum. The Therme of 
Titus, 78 to 81 A D., resembled Nero’s very closely, and the chief 
peculiarities were the two long arcades going from the wall of 
the Ephebeum to within about 33 feet of the enclosure of the 
grounds, and a square building in front of each gymnasium, 
containing a circular chamber nearly 82 feet in diameter, which 
Professor Middleton believed to be Laconica. Another bath, 
called by Palladio the Thermz of Vespasian, 69 to 79 A.D.; by 
Cameron, Domitian’s, 81 to 96 A.D.; and by other writers, 
Trajan’s, 98 to 117 A.D., was supposed by Professor Middleton 
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to have been for women only. Next came those of Caracalla’s, 
211 to 217 A.D., described by /Elius Spartianus as the “ ex- 
quisite baths of Caracalla.” The solar cell was a marvel in 
that writer’s day, but which was the solar cell was only settled 
by Professor Lanciani in 1873. It was the swimming-bath 
(Piscina), the flat roof of which was carried by T-iron girders. 
The carrying a flat terrace 180 feet long, with a span of 76 feet, 
probably 2 feet deep, would not be so very easy to construct 
even in the present iron age. Although the plan was pretty, 
that of Agrippa bore the palm, the two giant apses in which, 
looking down the Tepidarium instead of into the gymnasia, pro- 
duced a more splendid effect. In the plan of Caracalla’s every 
feature of Agrippa’s was recognisable, and, having described it in 


detail, the author dealt in like manner with the Therme of 


Diocletian, which were the largest erected in Rome. The site 
of the grand stand was now the Piazza dei Termini, in which 
the Via Nazionale terminated ; so those who had seen Rome 
lately could judge of its vastness. The central building bore 
a close resemblance to the other Thermz, except that in the 
gymnasia the peristyles went completely round. The last 
Thermz given by Palladio were those of Constantine, 306 to 
337 A.D., the Tepidarium of which bore a close resemblance to 
Nero’s. The circular Laconicum, similar to those of Agrippa 
and Caracalla, again made its appearance, but the old form of 
gymnasium had disappeared. With the exception of Nero’s 
Golden House, no buildings were so spléndidly finished as the 
Thermz. Agrippa’s alone were without that most gorgeous of 
all decorations, glass mosaic, as it was not then invented, its 
place being supplied by encaustic painting. In subsequent 
Thermze the walls were lined with coloured and polished 
marbles, and the vaults with glass mosaic. The larger 
columns in the Thermze were mostly of granite, while those of 
secondary size were of red porphyry, of cipollino, pavonazzetto, 
giallo antico, and other marbles. Buildings more sumptuously 
finished could scarcely be imagined, while they were adorned, 
too, with the masterpieces of Greek sculptors. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES said he rose to move—but by no 
means as a formal matter—a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Aitchison for his delightful lecture. It took his memory back 
to days long past when Dr. Burgess, Mr. Ashpitel and others, 
had read series of papers illustrating the architecture, customs 
&c., of ancient Rome. It had afforded him great satisfaction 
as an indication of the revival of those instructive evenings of 
the past. He hoped the lecture was the precursor of papers 
from Mr. Aitchison and others that would put forward the 
latest views on Roman antiquities. Dr. Burgess had taken 
them over periods of the greatest interest, but since that time 
discoveries had been made which considerably extended their 
previous knowledge. After referring to various theories 
explanatory of the purposes for which the Pantheon was 
designed, Mr. Cates spoke of the need that existed in towns 
and cities for public baths, by the use of which bathers could 
get the epidermis thoroughly clean. Baths and wash-houses 
existed, but the bathing only produced a superficial cleansing 
of the skin. It would be a great thing if the public autho- 
rities were alive to the value of hot water and hot air as 
effectual cleansing agents. Even by small beginnings the old 
system of Roman baths might be again established in this 
country on a proper scale. They had been used here before: 
for instance, the work at Bath had been equal to any work in 
Rome. He recommended a study of that work. Many among 
them would remember the beautiful model of it shown at the 
Health Exhibition in 1884. 

Mr. A. MurrRAy, who seconded the proposal, said he had 
listened with special pleasure to Mr. Aitchison’s paper. 

Rev. C. L. ACLAND, of Colchester, remarking that he had 
charge of one of the most important Roman antiquities in 
Britains, spoke of the purposes the old baths in Rome served. 
Among other purposes they were used as political and social 
clubs. The Greeks were athletes from natural liking, but the 
Roman, preferred to indulge their taste by proxy, and their 
athletes were professional. The athletic training of the Greeks 
had no doubt contributed greatly to develop beauty in the 
human form, and was the source whence the Greek sculptors 
derived their wonderful skill in art. 

Mr. ALEXANDER PAYNE and Mr. R. A, COLE made some 
remarks, 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. AITCHISON in the course of his reply, and in answer to 
the question of Mr. Cole, referred to the girder construction, 
mentioning that at the Baths of Caracalla the roof had been 
carried by brazen beams, lattice fashion, the whole constructed 
in an extraordinary way, and in a manner that experts declared 
would now be impossible. In the excavations quantities of 
wrought-iron and T-iron, some tons, had been found, but the 
brass, being more valuable, had been looted. We had hitherto 
considered ourselves masters in iron construction; but, with 
these discoveries, it was questionable how far we excelled the 
old Romans. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


Ca Tuesday evening, the 14th inst., the second annual 
general meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors was held in the School of Art, Arundel 
Street. Mr. Flockton, the retiring president, presided, and 
there was a large attendance of members. The report and 
balance sheet were then read over. The former showed that 
the Society now consisted of over seventy members, and 
the latter that there was a substantial balance in the bank. 
On the motion of Mr. Davidson, C.E, seconded by Mr. 
Smith, both were adopted, and it was decided to print and 
circulate them. On the motion of Mr. Smith, a hearty vote of 
thanks to the retiring officers was agreed to, Mr. Smith 
especially eulogising the services of Mr. Flockton, who, accord- 
ing to rule, now retires from the chair. 

Mr. Flockton spoke of the great satisfaction he had received 
at the state of their Society on the close of his two years of 
office. He should look back on them with great pleasure, and 
he believed the work that was being done would greatly benefit 
their profession and give it increased status in the public opinion 
of their fellow townsmen. 

A ballot then took place, Messrs. Benton and W. C. Fenton 
being appointed scrutineers. 

The following gentlemen were elected for the season 1889- 
go :—Mr. Frederick Fowler, president ; Mr. C. J. Innocent, 
vice-president ; Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, treasurer ; Mr. C. 
Hadfield, hon. secretary. Council—Messrs. T. J. Flockton, 
W. F. Hemsoll, E. M. Gibbs, J. D. Webster, and Ed. Holmes. 

On the close of the general meeting the vice-president, Mr. 
C. J. Innocent, took the chair and introduced Mr. H. Stannus, 
F.R.I.B.A., who delivered a highly-interesting lecture on 
“Storiation in Architecture.” He pointed out that all great 
works of art, literature, poetry, music, and the like had a 
central idea permeating and linking them together. Storiation 
was really the art of making architecture interesting and pleas- 
ing. The lecturer went through the history of the arts from 
the earliest attempts of barbarians and savages, who, he said, 
like young children, naturally preferred to draw living objects, 
such as men, animals, and the like, to the works of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans ot the early and 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance down to the present 
day. He gave the chief characteristics of the different periods 


‘and showed how the arts, and especially architecture, told the 


story and characteristics of a people. In the days before 
printing, art was didactic. The churches and other buildings 
were the poor man’s books. From these he learned his Scrip- 
ture history and religion. He urged on his hearers (especially 
architects) to try and never miss an opportunity of inducing 
their clients to spare money for a work of art, sculpture, or 
painting. This might often bé done by not over-ornamenting 
buildings with unmeaning design. He instanced the work of a 
clever Sheffield sculptor, Creswick, in the hall of the Cutlers’ 
Company in London—a sculptured frieze, illustrative of the 
cutler’s craft. It was so true to life and so real that he recog- 
nised it must have been the work of a Sheffield man. He 
described the sculptures of the Parthenon, the Greek vases and 
coins, the works of the Romans, the painting and sculpture of 
the great Italian masters, and the works of the French, Belgian, 
and other historical painters, especially noticing the paintings 
of Flandrin in Paris. They were amongst the finest works of 
religious art in existence, because the painter believed in his 
work. 
On the motion of Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, seconded by 
Mr. C, Hadfield, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded the 


lecturer. 


TESSERAS. 


Modern Italian Art. 
L. MaRIorti. 

HERE is, perhaps, no country more favourable to servile 
‘dhs imitation than Italy. For one gifted eagle soaring to 
heaven on the unwearied wing of genius, there are always a 
flock of geese flapping their dull feathers in a vain attempt to 
follow in its ethereal path. The great bane of Italian life—the 
lack of useful and honourable employment—turns to the 
cultivation of literature intellects shaped by nature for quite a 
different career. Whoever can afford to be idle, and has no 
taste for a life of dissipation and libertinism, must, in youth at 
least, be a poet—a rhymer and sonneteer, we should say—and 
is always sure to meet a swarm of silly birds of the same 
feather, happy to flock together, to join in one loud cackle with 
him. Veneration for the masterpieces of happier generations 
is no less fatal to the development of original genius in the fine 
arts. Painting and sculpture never boasted of greater activity 
in Italy than they display at the present day. Never were 
schools of design better endowed than the Italian academies in 
every town or province ; never greater encouragement held out 
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io rising talent. The very materials and implements of his 
calling are freely supplied to the beginner by those liberal 
institutions. The wonders of taste, both of Pagan and Christian 
civilisation, are within his reach. From the marbles to the 
naked figure, and from this again to the Classic works of the 
great masters, he is made to toil and to plod. Long ecstatic con- 
templation begets idolatrous veneration. The youth at the 
academy have no eyes or taste of their own. They exhaust 
their energies in mere copies. They grow old, soul and body, 
in the endless drudgery of their complicate training. They 
acquire correct ideas of design—consummate skill as colourists ; 
but they lose all power of creation. With a devotion to art 
which has nothing to envy the “ Wedded Love” of the Caracci, 
they labour for years at their canvas. Everything receives the 
highest finish at their hands. They work con amore and per 
amore. ‘They look for no remuneration beyond self-approval. 
They all but starve in their studios, or provide for their 
sustenance by hasty sketches and portraits, for which a market 
is still to be found. The “great performance of their whole 
life” is not venal. All personal emolument or preferment is 
made subservient to the main object. If faith is to be found 
anywhere in Italy, it is in the artist’s heart. At last the “ work” 
is produced. The exhibition-rooms are crowded to suffocation. 
Critics and amateurs in rapture. ‘Town and country are proud 
of the achievement of their valoroso conctttadino. What is it? 
Why, a Madonna after Correggio, or a Venus after Titian; a 
Sacra Famiglia after Rubens, or a Szdyl after Domenichino— 
always something after somebody. ‘They are original pictures, 
nevertheless. See, the J/adonna holds her divine infant on the 
right knee, not on the left. The Venus is in a supine, not a 
recumbent attitude. These trifles—it is grievous to say—too 
often corstitute originality at an Italian academy. The copyist 
—unheard-of daring !—aims at modification and improvement. 
Reproduction, with slight variations, is dignified into invention. 
The mind has no share in the work of Italian art. Out of a 
thousand works yearly exhibited at Florence or Rome, hardly 
three subjects are new. Italian artists too often cherish, and 
pride themselves in, their ignorance of all that is not imme- 
diately conducive to the material advancement of their art, and 
they are too apt to reject all subjects for which they have nota 
precedent among the models of bygone ages, and all such as 
would compel them to substitute Medizeval or modern costume 
for the naked figure or loose drapery of antiquity. All the 
beautiful in nature would seem, in their estimation, to be limited 
to this display of nudity ; and although we flatter ourselves to 
be free from all bigoted squeamishness about the exposure of 
undraped forms—when properly clad in the hallowed modesty 
of poetical idealisation—yet we do believe the chief merit of a 
picture to reside in the delineation of the human face divine, 
and that mere flesh must be, at the utmost, considered of as 
secondary importance as any other accessory of dress, furni- 
ture, or landscape. 
Tufa, Peperino, and Travertine. 
A. THOMSON. 

As the hills on which Rome is built are mostly composed of 
tufa, the greatest supply was probably derived from them, but 
it also abounds all around the city. It is a volcanic stone of a 
dull red colour, so soft as to be cut by a knife, and inclined to 
crumble down on exposure to the air. It was, therefore, 
generally used only in the interior of walls, or where it was 
covered with plaster. The prisons under the Capitoline are 
parts of ancient quarries of tufa, and others are still to be seen 
under the Celian and Aventine Hills. It may also be seen at 
the Tarpeian Rock, which is extremely soft and brittle. The 
reddest tufa was brought from the vicinity of Gabii, where the 
quarries may still -be examined, near the Via Collatina. 
Another supply of it was derived from Fidenz, where extensive 
caverns remain, about six miles from Rome, on the Via 
Salaria. It was termed redstone by Vitruvius. It may be 
seen in use in some of the foundations on the Palatine—in the 
temple at St. Nicolo ai Czesarini, in the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, and the aqueduct of Claudius. When used for outside 
work it was cut in very large masses, the better to resist the 
action of the air, as in Fortuna Virilis; in the Claudian 
aqueduct it was covered with plaster. ‘The best specimens we 
remember of the red Gabian stone are at each end of the Ponte 
di Nono, near Gabii. Peferzno is another volcanic substance, 
being an indurated mass of ashes and cinders, more or less 
compact, and abounding in minute crystals of vesuvian, 
pyroxene, &c. It is said to derive its modern name from its 
resemblance to pounded pepper. Peperino is of two sorts, 
tenero and duro—the one derived from the Alban Mount, 
Saxum Albanum, and the other from Gabii, Saxum Gabinum. 
The Alban stone was much more durable than any tufa, but 
as it suffered from long exposure to the air, as may be seen in 
AYLI, Ce Tullius’s wall. Very many buildings 
Miaihavtie iar eel octet tee of it; the lining of the 
iAwieniads oa ened eo “es example, and the Temple of 
having malaneenet ina one of the most modern, 800 years 

8 psed between the construction of the one and the 
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other. The well-known sarcophagus of L. C. Scipio Barbatus 
is also formed of it. Tacitus quotes an order of Nero that 
the houses of Rome, after the great fire, should be rebuilt either 
of Alban or Gabine stone, because they were not affected by 
fire. ‘The Gabine stone is in general appearance like the 
Alban, but it is much more compact, harder, and more durable, 
The ancient quarries of it exist near the site of Alba Longa, 
and modern at Marino, at the foot of the Alban Mount. It 
must have been much more expensive in working, and is more 
rarely to be found in Rome. It abounds round the edge of the 
Lake Gabii, and the temple of Juno Gabina and the Ponte di 
Nono are admirable proofs of its durability. Zvavertine, 
Saxum Tiburtinum, is a calcareous deposition, found along 
the course of the Anio and Aqua Albula, by whose waters it is 
deposited, but most plentifully in the neighbourhood of Tivoli, 
the ancient Tibur, whence its name. When first taken from the 
rock it is soft and easily cut, but the longer it is exposed to the air 
the harder it becomes. This may be ascertained by comparing 
its state in the native rocks near Tivoli with the exterior walls of 
the Colosseum. It is still more striking (if the reader happens 
to visit Paesstum) to compare the soft deposition of the Silaro 
with the astonishingly hard fluted pillars of the Temple of 
Neptune, composed of the same substance. All marbles seem 
to become harder by exposure to the air; fragments of ancient 
statues can hardly be scratched ‘by the chisel of the modern 
statuary. It is white when taken from the quarry, but becomes 
yellow or yellowish brown after long exposure. From the ease 
with which it is wrought into any form at first, and the hard- 
ness which it acquires, it would be the best of all building 
stones were it not easily reduced to lime by the application of 
heat, and to this circumstance we are inclined to attribute the 
loss of many an ancient building which would even yet have 
been in existence had it been built of peperino or even of 
brick. It was used at first along with peperino to strengthen 
the building, as in the Cloaca Maxima, and for the ornamental 
parts, as the Doric capitals and architraves of the Tabularium, 
and at length it ‘formed the exterior of whole buildings, as the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella and others on the Via Appia and the 
Colosseum. 


The Misereres of Great Malvern Church. 


T. WRIGHT. 


These sculptures range in date from the thirteenth century 
to the Reformation, and are distinguished by various degrees 
of excellence. Sometimes they are very rude, but more com- 
monly, like the illuminations in some manuscripts, they possess 
a considerable share of artistical skill. They are found on the 
Continent as well as in England, and the general character of 
the subjects is so uniform that we might almost suppose that 
the carvers throughout Europe possessed one regular and 
acknowledged series of working patterns. Yet there is a great 
variety in the detail and in the manner of treatment. Writers 
of vivid imaginations have given them no less a variety of 
interpretations. Some have conceived them to be satirical 
attacks aimed by the monks at one another or at the secular 
clergy, while others have imagined that these strange and 
grotesque figures embodied in allegorical form the deepest 
mysteries of our holy faith. Each of these opinions was 
equally far from the truth. In all probability neither the 
designers nor the carvers were monks, although it is evident 
they were men of a certain degree of education, and well 
acquainted with the popular literature of the day, the different 
classes of which are here represented in a pictorial form. One 
of the most popular branches on this popular literature was the 
science of natural history, in the shape it was then taught. 
The treatises on this subject were designated by the general 
title of bestiaries (Jes¢éarza), or books of beasts. They con- 
tained a singular mixture of fable and truth, and the animals 
with which we are acquainted in our ordinary experience stood 
side by side with monsters of the most extraordinary kind. 
The accounts even of the more common and well-known 
animals trespassed largely on the domain of the imagination, 
and therefore much more extraordinary were the fables relating 
to those of a doubtful or of an entirely fabulous character. I 
may mention, as an example, the unicorn —according to 
Medizeval fables the fiercest and most uncontrollable of beasts. 
A stratagem, we are told, was necessary to entrap the unicorn. 
A beautiful virgin, of spotless beauty, was taken to the forest 
which this animal frequented. The unicorn, tame only in the 
presence of a pure virgin, came immediately and laid its head 
gently and without fear in the maiden’s lap. The hunter then 
approached and struck his prey with a mortal blow before it 
had time to awake from its security. A more popular character 
was given to these stories by the adjunction of moralisations, 
somewhat resembling those which are found at the end of the 
fables of AZsop. The mysterious power of the maiden over the 
unicorn, the resurrection of the phoenix, the generous nobleness 
of the lion, the craftiness of the fox, the maternal tenderness 
of the pelican, are capable of a multitude of mystical inter- 
pretations, The bestiaries of all ages are more universally 
illustrated with pictures than any other book; they seem to 
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have contained the first science to be instilled into the youthful 
mind. Every one who has been in the habit of examining the 
sculptured stalls of which we are speaking knows that the 
stories of the bestiaries are among the most common repre- 
centations. On the very interesting stalls in the church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon is the story of the maiden and the unicorn, 
the latter being made a more cruel sacrifice to the hunter after 
having fallen a victim to the charms of beauty. The pelican, 
the elephant, the lion, and the more ignoble monkey have their 
places on the stalls of Gloucester. The fabulous objects of the 
natural history of the Middle Ages—dragons, chimeras, griffins, 
and the like—are much more numerous. The syren is seen on 
the stalls of Great Malvern. Next after the bestiaries, the 
most popular books of the Middle Ages—books which were 
pictorially illustrated with equal profusion—were the collections 
of Asopean fables, known under the titles of Ysoprets and 
Avynets, from the names of the celebrated fabulists A°sop and 
Avienus. With these was intimately connected the large 
romantic or rather satiric cycle of the history of Reynard the 
Fox, which enjoyed an extraordinary degree of popularity from 
the twelfth century to the nineteenth. The fables and the 
romance of Reynard are frequently represented on the stalls. 
The fable of the rats hanging the cat is represented in a carv- 
ing on the stalls of Great Malvern. The man and the ass, the 
fox carrying away the goose, and one or two other similar 
subjects, are found at Gloucester. The fox preaching is found 
on one of the side ornaments of a stall carving in Worcester 
Cathedral, and is not of unfrequent occurrence elsewhere. 


The Pointed Arch at Subiaco. 


R. WILLIS. 


M. D’Agincourt has taken pains to prove that the pointed 
arch was used in the abbey of Subiaco, near Rome, so early 
as 847 ; and the buildings to which he wishes to give so high 
an antiquity are certainly vaulted with pointed vaulting inserted 
into an excavation of the rock. Immediately contiguous to 
them, and opening to them by a staircase in the rock, is a 
building of two storeys, each a church; the lowest, vaulted 
with plain Roman vaulting in three compartments, exhibits no 
symptom of the pointed arch; this was founded in 1053, 
according to Muratori. Above this, forming the second storey, 
is a church having pointed vaulting, and, according to the 
chronicle, founded in 1066. As the pointed arch is not intro- 
duced in the lower church of 1053, it is most probable that the 
pointed vaulting of the excavated buildings belongs to the latter 
era. For the notion of their earlier date only rests on the 
vague expression of the Monastic Chronicle, that their build- 
ings, after having been greatly damaged and almost destroyed 
by the incursions of the Lombards and Saracens in the seventh 
and eighth century, were entirely repaired about 847 by Peter 
the abbot. Again, the vaulting of a church was so often added 
long after its completion, that it is extremely hazardous to infer 
its date from that of the recorded foundation of the building 
merely. But the pointed arch appears only in the vaults of 
these buildings, and of the neighbouring church of St. Scolastica 
(981), and not in their apertures or affecting their style, which, 
judging from Agincourt’s plate, may belong to any early period ; 
it appears necessary, therefore, to examine this example with 
the greatest care, before we yield our assent to the opinion of 
ts great antiquity, contradicting as it does all other evidence. 


The Leaden Fonts of Lilancaut and Tidenham. 
G, ORMEROD. 


The parishes of Llancaut and Tidenham are distinct in 
every sense, civil and ecclesiastical, except that both are within 
the manor of Tidenham, in Gloucestershire, and the present 
fabrics of the two several churches are more modern than the 
leaden fonts in them, which are referable from their style to the 
Saxon period, and are both decidedly casts from the same 
mould. Tidenham Church is chiefly in the style of the four- 
teenth century, excepting the south doorway and tall, narrow, 
trefoil-headed windows in the north aisle. The diminutive 
church of Llancaut, which measures only about 4o feet in 
length and 12 feet in breadth, possesses nothing of a decidedly 
architectural character, excepting one small round-headed win- 
dow at the east end, with plain cylindrical shafts attached, and 
without capitals. It is impossible to conceive any situation 
more fit to carry the mind back to the period of the early 
British anchorites than the position of this rude fabric, in one 
of the most romantic crooks of the Wye, overhung by precipices 
and surrounded by woods which still extend almost continuously 
to the actual Forest of Dean, and justify the appellation of 
Llancaut, or the Church of the Wood. The similarity of the 
fonts points to a donation of some person having a common 
interest in both churches. The decorations of the two are in 
alto-relievo, and precisely the same in both, consisting of 
figures and foliage ranged alternately under circular arches, 
the design on the perfect font of Tidenham being thrice 
repeated. The figures may be stated to represent two 
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venerable figures in rich dresses seated on thrones, the first 
figure holding a sealed book, the second raising his hand 
as in the act of benediction, after removal of the seal from a 
similar book, which is grasped in his hand. The architecture 
may be referred either to the later Saxon or earlier Norman 
period; but the dress, and, in particular, the beards of the 
figures, the decorations of the thrones, the ornamental foliage, 
and the scrolls, will more probably be referred to the Saxon 
era. As far as their coarser execution will allow the com- 
parison, they very much resemble the delineations given in 
the Benedictional of St. /Ethelwold. The figure with the 
sealed book in particular resembles the representation of the 
“ Trinitas” in that volume, excepting a difference in the com- 
position and adaptation of the nimbus, Mr. Ottley considered 
it not improbable that one of the illuminations in this Bene- 
dictional is by the artist that executed the Cottonian MS. in 
the British Museum (Vespasian, A. viii.) containing the charter 
of King Edgar to Winchester ; and he felt no doubt in his own 
mir.d that the first part of the latter MS. was written in the year 
966, by command of King Edgar, a date falling by exact coin- 
cidence within that to which a series of documentary evidence 
refers the era of the fonts of Llancaut and Tidenham. The 
Tidenham font is completely perfect, and is placed on a short 
cylindrical column with plain projecting base and cap; but 
that of Llancaut has suffered much damage, besides loss of 
two of the original twelve compartments. ‘This latter font is 
placed on a column with a projecting plinth, circular in its 
lower part and octagonal above, very rudely cut, and apparently 
adapted to the reduced diameter of the font; in all other 
points the resemblance is exact. The damaged state of this 
latter font, and of the church itself, may be attributed to the con- 
sequences of the skirmish here in 1644, and the pursuit and 
slaughter of the Royalists at the pass of the Wye immediately 
adjacent. 
Intellectuality in Form. 


JOHN WILSON. 


Sir Joshua lays down that sculpture aims at two things= 
form and character—and that to accomplish either of these is 
to achieve a mighty work. But how there should be intellectual 
delight or sublimity in form he does not unfold; yet he who 
knows not this is imperfectly skilled in the Grecian soul. Let 
us, therefore, discover why intellect enjoys a statue which has 
no expression so far as the subject is concerned but animal 
Some elements of pleasure are 
obvious, but go only a small way. First, there is the original 
pleasure of looking at animal beauty, which is not inconsiderable 
to those who have been bred up in that perpetual flow of 
animal enjoyment with which Grecians were blest; for the 
beauty of an animal is its adaptation to animal enjoyment. 
Then, we suppose, where this beauty is carried through every 
part, so that nothing of the defects appear, which, in the infinite 
chances of matter, settle upon all things of mortal birth, it is 
impossible to resist a feeling as if there were an exemption for 
that creature from the ordinary laws to which all others are 
enthralled—as if it were a favourite being, a darling of heaven 
that no power of annoyance can come near, and which the 
fighting elements of nature have united to spare. A flower of 
faultless and glorious beauty, just unfolded, seems as if it 
could not live on this earth and under these skies if there were 
not some feeling above for its loveliness to save it from harm, 
And this Ariosto must have known when, in describing the rose 
which the virgin resembles, he says that sun, and air, and the 
dewy morning, and sky, and earth, incline towards it in favour. 
This is a feeling of protection. The feeling of the care in 
nature for her production goes much further—besides applying 
to form of faultless strength, where the idea of especial pro- 
tection cannot apply—though,.indeed, a superior idea takes its 
place, that of a creature above protection, born to triumph over 
the ills under which ordinary mortality dies. It must be these 
feelings that make faultless forms of beauty or strength, inde- 
pendently of all expression poetical, and worthy of imagination’s 
love. Of course it is not necessary that at every statue the 
mind should run out into these speculations ; but if it has ever 
been in the habit of indulging and believing in them, the least, 
almost unperceived, inclination to them will be sufficient to 
exalt form ; indeed, that must be true throughout all poetry and 
feeling. What is superstition with regard to flowers is literal 
matter of fact for gods and god-begotten heroes. Among the 
obvious causes of pleasure in mere form of a perfect statue are 
the knowledge and skill of the sculptor ; but we know not how 
far this may go for nobler pleasure. Skill merely can only be 
delightful by the illusion of its seeming in its perfection to be 
really an endowment of power from nature. But the factis, it is 
no illusion, but a truth. Where skill is of a masterly kind, it 
proceeds from great powers given by nature and only con- 
summated by art. 


< 


Electricity is now used as the motive power on the tramway 
between the Madeleine in Paris and Courcelles. The carriage 
accommodates twenty-six passengers. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Iv may afford interest to some of our readers to learn what 
pictures in the English section of the Paris Exhibition are 
selected by M. ARMAND Dayor in his Guide to the Fine 
Arts Section. He describes them as follows :—Two por- 
traits of ladies by Mr. HERKOMER, two interesting neo- 
Greek compositions by Mr. Atma-TapEmMa, a portrait of 
Mr. GiapstTone by Sir J. E. Mutzais, two portraits of 
children by Mr. CLAusEN (said to be a young artist with a 
great future), two superb marine pieces by Mr. HENRY 
Moore, Mr. JoHN ReErp’s Wandering Musicians, Mr. 
WATERHOUSE’S Capiive, a portrait of a lady by Mr. WHISTLER, 
and A Sunset by Mr. CorsBetr. Mention is also made of 
water-colour drawings by Mr. W. LancuLey, Mr. A. East, 
Mr. R. W. ALLen, and Mr, T. Pyne, and of the delicious 
illuminations or infantile compositions by Miss KarTr 
GREENAWAY. On the whole M. ARMAND Dayor does not 
consider that the British pictures will make Frenchmen 
forget those of 1878, which were remarkable. The works 
in the collection which are worth notice are, he says, very 
rare. The three works of sculpture he selects are Sir 
F. Lricuron’s Awakening, Mr. BARRETT-BROWNING’S 
Salammbo, and Mr. Hamo THornycrort’s Reaper. 


Mr. FRANK BRAMLEY, who made so successful a début 
last year with his “ope/ess Dawa, has been no less fortunate 
this year. His picture Saved, which is his only contribution 
to the Academy Exhibition, was at once secured by Mr. 
ALyRED Morrison, of Carlton House Terrace, who paid 
750/. for it. Mr, BRaMLEy has also received a commission 
from Mr. Eve to paint a replica of Hopeless Dawn, and 
permission has been granted by the Chantrey Trustees, 
who are the owners of the original. Mr. STANHOPE 
Forses’s Lride’s Health was purchased at the private view 
by Mr. Tare, All these successes have given a new interest 
to the little fishing village of Newlyn in Cornwall, where a 
colony of artists have set up their easels. One effect is 
seen in the circumstance that Mr. J. W. Tronson, archi- 
tect, of Penzance, has received instructions to prepare 
plans for three new studios, which are to be erected on a 
piece of ground containing two acres, secured by Mr. 
BarEMAN, and which allows of fine views of Mount’s Bay. 


[v is anticipated that in about a month the sale of the 
collection of pictures belonging to M. SECRETAN, the 
financier, will commence in Paris, Rarely is a property of 
equal interest brought into the auction-room. M. SECRETAN 
was an enthusiast, and in his prosperous days he could 
gratify his desires without any regard to the cost. He set 
his heart on certain fine pictures, and he obtained them. 
The question now debated is whether anybody will be found 
willing to pay prices corresponding with M. Srcriran’s, 
Probably French collectors will hesitate, but much is 
expected from Americans, who are now the most liberal 
patrons of French art. It was an American who offered 
20,0004, to M. SrEcRETAN for MILLET’s Angelus, and the 
money was declined because it was considered that the 
picture ought never to leave France. Will any French 
amateur be prepared to pay so large a sum for the work, or 
will any patriot carry it off for presentation to the Louvre ? 
But the Angelus is not the only work in the gallery which 
is worth a small fortune. For M. MEIssoniEr’s Cuirassiers 
M. SECRETAN paid twelve thousand pounds, and there are 
thirty additional works by that artist in the gallery. Ds- 
CAMPS’s Joseph and his Brethren cost 4,000/. There are also 
six masterpieces by THEODORE RoussEAU, nine by TRoyon, 
and others by Corot, Dausicny, Dtaz, FROMENTIN, &c. 
Some of the old Dutch masters held equal sway with the 
modern French masters in M. Secrivran’s mind, A work 
by GERARD Dow, Franz Hats, REMBRANDT, or OSTADE 
was prized above gold, and no wonder the gallery is rich in 
them. Where is the market to be found for those treasures ? 


THE handbooks to the picture exhibitions have helped 
to popularise the works of the painters, and it is to be 
desired that similar success will attend the new “ Academy 
Architecture and Annual Architectural Review,” brought 
out by Messrs, A. Kock & C. W. EncLisH. It is larger in 
size than the ordinary handbooks, and the plates are printed 
on thicker paper. Only a selection from the drawings in 
the Architectural Room are given, but compensation is 
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offered in the reproduction of some of the rejected drawings, 


as well as others which were not prepared for the Academy 


Exhibition. The Review is of much interest, and will be 
valuable not only as a record of this year’s Architectural 
Room, but as an indication of the styles of draughtsmanship 


and design which are now in favour in England. The 


English drawings are followed by some plates of Professor 
SEMPER’s work, which, however interesting, do not serve in 
giving unity to the Review. Butina first venture perfection 
is not to be insured ; the editors show courage, and we hope 
their venture may inspire visitors to take heart and visit 
the room containing the original drawings. 


THE London School Board received applications from 
288 candidates for the post of superior officer to superin- 
tend the construction of schools and enlargements, and 298 
applications for the post of superior officer to superintend 
repairs to buildings and furniture. Twenty-four of the 
candidates were selected and seen by the Works Committee. 
The choice has fallen on Mr. Henry R. Perry for the 
former post, and Mr. A. BRADFIELD for the latter post. 
The salary of each is to commence at 300/. per annum. 
Mr. Perry is thirty-four years old, and has been engaged 
in the architect's department of the Midland Railway since 
1876, and was chief assistant for the northern division. Mr. 
BRADFIELD is thirty-three years of age, and has been 
assistant to Mr. J. P. Sr. Ausyn for sixteen years, and 
among his duties was the management of all the repairs 
and renovations of the chambers, buildings, furniture, and 
property of the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. ‘Two 
vacancies for first-class draughtsmen have been filled up, 
the staff of the Measuring Surveyor’s Department is 
increased in number, and temporary clerks of works have 
been placed on the permanent staff. 


We have more than once made mention in these 
columns. of a dispute which has arisen in France over two 
pictures of Marar in his bath, each being declared by the 
owner to be the only veritable original that was painted by 
Davip. The case has once more come before the law 
courts. A lady—Madame Davin CHAssaGNOLLE—who is 
the widow of a grandson of the artist is on one side, and 
on the other is M. TERME, who purchased his picture 
from an expert of standing, M. DuranD-RvuEL. Many of 
the most prominent artists in France are witnesses. The 
late M. CasaneL having examined M. Terme’s work in 
conjunction with MM. Larenesrre and Haro, agreed with 
them that it was only a copy; but in January last he 
changed his mind, and declared that he could only say it 
was a repetition. M. Bonnat, the chief of the portraitists, 
maintains that although in its production Dayip may have 
been aided by a pupil, yet it is ‘‘absolument un Davin.” 
M. GEROME considers it to be a replica that was made 
under Davin’s direction and worked up by him. M. 
HENNER is positive, also, that the portrait is ‘‘ absolument 
de Davin.” Experts, art critics, and other authorities are 
no less assured about the authenticity of M. Termer’s work. 
On the opposite side there is evidence no less strong, and 
the judges have, therefore, no easy task before them. 


Unper the title of “ Elements of Style in Furniture and 
Woodwork,” Mr. Roserr Brook has brought out a volume 
of fifty plates of details of furniture in Italian and German 
Renaissance, Elizabethan, Louis XIV., Louis XvV., 
Sheraton, Adam’s, Empire, Chinese, Japanese, and Moresque 
styles. All the illustrations appear to be taken from 
existing examples. The selection is careful, and as many 
varieties as are possible are introduced. The details are in 
every instance suggestive, and nothing is introduced which 
is not justified by its utility. For furniture designers who 
are able to take a hint, the volume will serve instead of 
several costly books, and in many cases the examples will 
be found helpful in architectural design. The introduction 
is evidence of a competent knowledge of the real differ- 
ences between styles, and will also serve as a guide to the 
literature of the subject. All the drawings are made with 
conscientious care, and Mr. Brook merits support for 
producing a book that will yield profit to many. Its chief 
characteristic is its genuineness, for not an inch is devoted to 
anything fanciful, and the volume corresponds with the 


requirements of practical men who haye only time to spare 
on realities. i ; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES, 


NO, 98._DINING-ROOMS, SWARLAND HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(BE. J. MAY.) 


NO. 99._DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE, GLADSWOOD, WIMBLEDON 
COMMON. (Ek. J. MAY.) 


NOS, 100 & 101_THE WILDERNESS, FRIMLEY LOCK. 
[H. 8S. PRIOR, M.A.] 


e 


BROOKLYN, WOKING. [W. I. CHAMBERS, ARCHITECT.} 


5 illustration represents the front view of a house 
J ately finished on the Mount Hermon Estate, 
Woking. The hall is open up to the roof, the landings of 
staircase being carried round to form a gallery. The whole 
of the staircase, galleries, ceilings, and other woodwork is 
of specially selected pitch pine, with polished walnut newels 
and mouldings, the ceiling of dining-room being elaborately 
panelled. There are seven good bedrooms and one dress- 
Ing-room, and two large nurseries, one 20 by 20 feet and the 
other 16 by 20 feet. The porch and projecting roof over 
balcony have been much admired. The work has been 
admirably carried out by Mr. Gatr, builder, of Woking, 
and reflects great credit on him, more especially the pitch- 
pine work and staircase, which are very beautiful. 


PRIOR’S HOUSE, MUCH WENLOCK, SHROPSHIRE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


0 ordinary meeting of the Association, the concluding one 
of the present session, was held on Friday evening, Mr. 
H. D. Appleton, F.R.1.B.A., president, in the chair. 
Mr. T. Honnor and Mr. W. W. Powell were elected 
members. 


4rcnitecturai Association Travelling Studentship. 


Nine sets of drawings were submitted in this competition, 
the studentship being awarded to Mr. A. E. Bartlett. The 
second prize was adjudged to Mr. Percy D. Smith, the names 
of Mr. S. K. Greenslade and Mr. Ernest E. Fetch being 
bracketed for honourable mention. 

The Cates Studentship, it was announced, had been awarded 
to Mr. Banister Fletcher, jun. 


; The Late C. R. Pink. 

The PRESIDENT stated that the late Mr. C. R. Pink had left 
the Association his collection of architectural works for the library, 
and a unanimous vote of thanks was consequently passed to 
the executors of the late Mr. Pink for forwarding the books. 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE, hon. secretary, said that the next visit 
would take place on the 25th inst. to a house in Kensington 
Court, designed by Mr. John Slater, B.A. The first vacation 
visit, it was announced, would take place on June 1 to the new 
buildings at Eton College, designed by Mr. Blomfield, A.R.A. 

A paper was then read by Mr. D. J. Blow. 


A Travelling Student's Notes. 

Mr. BLow said:—I must first apologise to you for not 
having prepared in a better manner my notes for this evening. 
Owing to happiest and most delightful circumstances I was 
obliged to leave last June the then but shortly commenced 
pleasures of this studentship, and was not able to recommence 
that same work at Beauvais Cathedral until Jast March. No 
doubt some of you, or it may be many of you, are well 
acquainted with, and have been allowed to study, this glorious 
example; and those who have that pleasure to come will have 
heard of, or may have, even in passing through the town on 
one of those delightful preliminary tours of sightseeing before 
deciding at which place to settle down for serious work, gazed up 
with wonder and astonishment at this choir of choirs, spun like a 
cobweb in the air—so that you will understand the difficulties or 
rather impossibilities of doing justice to so grand an edifice 
either by drawing or describing in so short a period. Still, 
with vain and foolish calculations, I had hoped to finish a part 
of the apse by now, but practice soon showed me the absurdity 
of my speculation, so that I have broken the thread of my work 
for a few days to show and tell you the little that I as yet know 
of Beauvais, and that I may return with the information that 
you can give me on the subject, wiser than I came. 

About 991, Hervée, fortieth Bishop of Beauvais, laid the 
foundation of a cathedral dedicated to St. Pierre, which his suc- 
cessor, Roger de Champagne, continued. But in 1180 this 
edifice became the prey of the flames. 
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In 1225, Bishop Milon de Nanteuil, with the aid of the 
chapter, undertook the building of the present cathedral. The 
apse and choir, properly speaking, were commenced in 1247, 
and were completed October 31,1272. Itis thought that Eudes 
de.Montreuil, architect to St. Louis, designed the choir. But 
alas! this choir was built with insufficient funds, and with 
indifferent material, both as to quality and size, and on 
November 29, 1284—but twelve years after its completion—a 
large part of the vault fell in, causing so much damage that for 
forty years no offices were held in the cathedral. In 1337, 
Bishop Jean de Mavigny and his chapter desired to finish the 
choir, and chose as architect Enguerand le Riche, and it was 
then found necessary to subdivide the large bays on either side 
of the choir (the total length of which measures 84 feet from 
the centre of the first pier to the centre of the south) by 
placing intermediate piers, and the apex of the semi-arches 
carried by these piers were blended into the then existing arch ; 
the intermediate pier was carried up dividing the original 
width of clerestory and triforium into two parts, and supported 
a new vaulting rib, thus converting the quadripartite vaulting 
into hexapartite ; in like manner the vaulting of two of the bays 
on the north side and two of the bays on the south side of the 
choir-aisle was converted’to hexapartite, the extra rib on the 
outside being carried by an intermediate pier, subdividing the 
corresponding large bay of the side aisle arcade. After this 
was done the work at the cathedral was stopped for over a 
century by various wars, and was not resumed until May 21, in 
the year 1500, when Bishop Villiers de Isle-Adam laid the 
foundations to the transepts, the northern facade of which, 
being partly constructed at the expense of Francois I., was 
completed in 1537, and was executed from the designs of 
Martin Cambiche de Paris. The southern transept was 
executed from designs of the architect Michel Lalge, and 
was completed in 1548. But now, instead of continuing the 
nave, one bay of which had been started, the architect, Jean 
V: st who succeeded Lalge, constructed on the piers of the 
crossing a gigantic fléche, 303 feet above the apex of the vault- 
ing, or 462 feet above the transept floor (this does not include 
the height of the cross at the apex of the fleche). It was 
pierced, forming a lantern two-thirds of its height; but the 
piers, receiving no support from the nave, gave way, and this 
great spire fell but five years after its completion on April 30, 
1573, at seven in the morning on Ascension Day, just as the 
procession had left the cathedral for the town, and this new 
disaster was not entirely repaired until 1576. 

Thus we see Beauvais met with much misfortune. And 
now the apse with its chapels, and the north and south side 
chapels to the choir, the columns to the three large bays of the 
choir, and the eastern aisles to the transepts form very nearly 
the entire remnants of the original structure. Mr. Blow then 
considered the design of this cathedral, the harmonic relations 
between the whole and its parts. 

Mr. A. B. PITE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Blow 
for his paper. He had, he said, never seen the force of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s triangular theory. It was impossible to 
say of any building what conclusions might be arrived at 
by manipulation of a pair of compasses. The beautiful 
architecture of Beauvais he did not think was _ inspired 
by any follower of Euclid. One of the most beautiful 
features in Beauvais Cathedral was the choir bay, and 
he recommended a careful study of the drawing of it made 
by William Burges. As a whole, the cathedral was not a 
beautiful work of architecture. Beauvais, Bourg, Rheims, and 
Amiens were specially characterised by the sacrifice of all other 
details for height. The late Mr. Street, he believed, doubted 
the wisdom of the French architects in the craving after height 
which wa; so characteristic of French work. His idea was 
that if « ouilding were designed in perspective, the proportions 
would always be satisfactory. But had M. Viollet-le-Duc ever 
produced a-building with satisfactory proportions? He then 
named seven of Mr. Pearson’s London churches—that at 
Vauxhall Bridge, St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, the church at Kilburn, 
Red Lion Square, Croydon, Norwood, and Chiswick —as 
beautiful examples of proportion, adding that he had never 
heard that the triangulation theory was followed out in Mr. 
Pearson’s office. 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON quoted Albert Durer as a believer 
in the application of triangles and geometrical principies when 
drawing the human figure and proportions of the human figure. 
Trie architecture was artistic first, and then geometric. An 
artistic building would be a perfect building, and to perfect 
buildings all sorts of harmonic principles could be applied. 

Mr. A. BAKER commended the mouldings shown, which 
were drawn full size. Sir Gilbert Scott had a great facility for 
drawing mouldings, and one base moulding in particular, which 
Sir Gilbert was invariably sketching at home and abroad. 

Mr. HART said Mr. Blow had done wisely in taking one 
building and making a thorough study of it. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL complimented Mr. Blow on having 
devoted his time to the one building, and measured it so 
thoroughly. Mr. Pite had, in his own trenchant way, torn the 
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triangle theory to pieces. Whether the old buildings had been 
designed by sketching out triangles would never be known. 
The triangle theory was favoured by M. Viollet-le-Duc, and his 
investigations certainly showed remarkable results. It was 
actually the case that all the parts of the buildings were so well 
proportioned that they must have been designed on some 
harmonic scale. ; : 

A member remarked that the Moorish rulers in Spain had 
made translations of the Greek writings, and afterwards 
destroyed the originals. It was well known that the Moorish 
buildings were erected on geometric principles, and it was 
recorded of one of the Moorish kings that having decided 
to build a palace, he called all his mathematicians and 
geometricians together for a consultation. ’ 

The PRESIDENT, in his remarks, alluded to the question of 
how best to study the rules of proportion, and then put the 
vote to the meeting, when it was carried by acclamation, 

Mr. BLow, in replying, said Mr. Pite had told them they must 
design in perspective, and he would add they ought also to design 
with light and shade. Not only architecture should be sketched, 
but they should go to nature as well, as he believed there was 
always in ancient architecture a link between art and nature. 

Mr. BURRELL proposed a vote of thanks to the President. 
This was seconded by Mr. A. B. Pite. The acclamation with 
which the vote was received and. carried altogether surpassed 
in vigour the unmistakable heartiness with which the members 
always acknowledge the services of their presidents on retiring 
from office. : 

The PRESIDENT said he retired from that position with the 
very greatest pleasure, and should sink back happily into the 
obscurity which so well suited him, with the consciousness 
that he had gained numberless friends and not made a single 
enemy. 

The PRESIDENT then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
J. Douglass Mathews, who also was retiring after twenty-five 
years’ work as honorary treasurer. Seconded by Mr. Pratt, the 
vote was carried with enthusiasm, as also a vote of thanks to 
Mr. T. E. Pryce on his retirement as hon. secretary, this 
latter being proposed by Mr. Cresswell and seconded by 
Mr. Fletcher, 

Election of Officers, 1889-90. 


The counting of the votes was concluded about eleven 


o'clock, and the list of officers to serve in the ensuing session 
was read as follows :— 


President.—Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. W. Burrell and T. E. Pryce. 

Comméttee.—Messrs. H. D. Appleton, F. T. Baggallay, 
W. H. A. Berry, A. C. Bulmer Booth, H. O. Cresswell, 


O. Fleming, G. R. Julian, J. P. Marvin, A. B. Mitchell, and 
J. Slater, B.A. 


flon. Treasurer.—Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

Assistant Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. R. L. Cox. 

flon. Librarian.—Mr. W. H. Town. 

Assistant Hon. Librarians.—Messrs. J. W. Stonhold and 
J. M. Stonier. 

Fon. Secretaries.—Messrs. F. R. Farrow and E. S. Gale. 

flon, Auditors.—Messrs. A. E. Northcote and Max Clarke. 


_ The announcement of Mr. Stokes as president was greeted 
with loud applause. 


ART IN EDUCATION. 


AS address on education in art was delivered by Mr. George 

Simonds, the sculptor, at a meeting of the Reading Art 
School. The lecturer said he was of opinion that the subject 
had not obtained sufficient importance in our modern schemes 
of civilisation. Yet it was perhaps impossible to over-estimate 
the value of art to humanity, being, as it was, the outcome of 
the creative instinct, and the strongest opponent of the ignoble 
destructive instinct which we shared with the brute creation. 
We prided ourselves on what we called our advanced stage of 
civilisation. We pointed complacently to our commerce, our 
wealth, the increased comfort of our dwellings and general 
surroundings ; to our railroads and scientific progress. He 
ventured to question whether such things had anything to do 
with civilisation. Animals united for offence and defence as 
we did; they subdivided their labour, they hoarded wealth 
beyond their requirements, they builtghouses and bridges; and 
if they did not make railways it was because nature had given 
them superior powers of locomotion. Man alone, in his works 
and utterances, seemed to go beyond the limits of utility. Man 
alone was capable of producing ideal or purely ornamental 
design, and he invariably did so as soon as his more pressing 
wants were satisfied. We were often called on to wonder at 
the ingenuity and beauty of the designs with which savage men 
had decorated their weapons and household utensils. To 
design ornament was surely a better task for “idle hands to 
do” than to knock out a brother artist’s brains with a war-club ; 
and that was, he maintained, the origin of civilisation, The 


three great humanising influences were poetry, art, and religion 
—which were indeed but one and the same, various expressions 
of the Divine spirit breathed into man by his Great Creator. 
Let us not forget that this Divine germ was common to all, 
though we did not share it in equal degree. It was his 
object to show them that art was not a toy or plaything—a 
mere luxury for the rich, nor even a superfluity that humanity 
could well forego. He maintained on the contrary that art 
was an absolute necessity to man, and that her pure and ele- 
vating influence was one of the strongest, if not the strongest, 
aid to civilisation. The saying was often quoted, “ Scratch the 
Russian and you will find a Tartar,” but he might be pardoned 
for paravhrasing that into “Scratch a Briton and you will find 
a savage.” Indeed, he feared that most of our civilisation was 
but a varnish, and most of our masses—aye, and, for that 
matter, our classes—were but savages at heart. We felt that, 
and tried to cure it by book teaching and School Boards. He 
did not think that the right remedy. “A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing,” and we were distributing it broadcast 
amongst a population discontented with their condition and 
envious of their neighbours, instead of trying to make their 
lives better and brighter by giving them art, to teach them to 
see and appreciate how much that is good and lovely the world 
contains. The older civilisations did that. They had no rail- 
ways and no telegraphs, yet they seemed to have succeeded 
fairly well, perhaps even better than we. They believed in the 
influence of art, and used it to an extent that we could hardly 
realise. In this age we were too apt to consider that the true 
business of life was “ business”—the getting of wealth. But 
man did not live by business alone—not even an Englishman. 
His nature craved for art of some sort, and he would have it. 
He had lived much abroad among the people whom we had 
been in the habit of considering the most artistic, and no doubt 
the masses were more keenly critical as to the defects or merits 
of a work of art than would be the case in this country ; but 
while their judgment was more correct, he doubted if their 
interest was stronger. ‘Their critical faculties had been more 
developed because they had had more practice; that was all. 
Having referred to art as a means of recording history, Mr. 
Simonds said that if that were its chief object he for one would 
not care to go to much trouble or expense about it. It was not 
for us that the ancients cultivated the arts and adorned with 
sculpture and painting every temple and every public place; it was 
to instruct, to elevate, and to improve their own people. It was 
by means of art that they taught reverence for their God and 
devotion to their country, and even at the present day we, how- 
ever feebly, followed their example. We still erected statues 
to our greatest and best, but our notions of the reason had got . 
rather confused, and the monuments, or “‘ memorials,” often 
took strange forms, such as scholarships or hospital wards. 
He protested against that as being of a piece with charity balls 
and fancy bazaars, all of which were subterfuges and pretexts. 
If those things were wanted let us by all means pay for them ; 
but let us call things by their right names. Another false idea 
was that the sole object of a monument was to do honour to 
the person to whom it was erected. Monuments to the great 
dead were not so much to honour them as to speak to the 
hearts of their countrymen ; and this they did in a way that no 
memorial scholarship or institution could ever do, The monu- 
ments of such men as Gordon spoke to every passer-by of duty, 
of courage, of patient and religious fortitude through danger, 
desertion, and death. Could they think the monuments of such 
men were not powerful agents inthe cause of true civilisation ? 
Museums, galleries, and art collections of all sorts were excel- 
lent things, but they did not sufficiently reach the masses who 
most needed them. We wanted art in our public places and 
buildings, in our people’s parks and gardens—not only monu- 
mental works, but ideal works—statues and fountains. As to 
our people “ not appreciating ” art, that was the very reason he 
wished them to have some. They would learn to appreciate it, 
and we should have less brutality and more refinement. He 
thought the money spent on flowers and plants was laid out at 
as good or even better interest than that we spent on the Board 
schools—not that he had any objection tothe latter. Surely 
the object of education was to make people better and 
happier. If he was right, of what immense importance was 
art education, which set before us and taught us to understand 
the beauties of nature, and afforded us an inexhaustible 
fund of happiness at no cost to health or strength, and without 
any encroachment on the rights of others. After reading, 
writing, and reckoning, he could not conceive any knowledge 
more useful to a lad than drawing. If every one were taught 
to draw we should not on that account expect an increase in 
the number of artists, but rather the reverse. No one was 
expected to be an author merely because he had been taught 
to write ; and drawing was to art merely what writing was to 
literature. The writing might be beautiful, but the poem very 
poor, or vice versd. The public had in the past few years 
shown that they appreciated the need of art education, as was 
proved by the multiplication of schools of art all over the 
country ; and on the whole they had had good results, and very 
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considerable improvement had taken place during the last 
fifteen or twenty years in our industries and handicrafts as far 
as design was concerned. In advocating the study of art as 
part of the elementary education of every child, he did not wish 
them to think he aimed at making us a nation of artists. He 
did not believe in the possibility or desirability of any such 
object. His desire was merely to give such technical know- 
ledge as might enable every one to appreciate the principles of 
design, and to be able to form some judgment as to the merits 
or demerits of whatever came under his notice. He was rather 
struck by the fact that out of a town of nearly 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, only 182 pupils had received instruction in art last year ; 
but that was no doubt explained by the fact that in Reading 
there were no special “art industries.” Formerly the artist was 
trained in the workshop ; now he was trained forit. Formerly 
he studied, and frequently practised, art in all its branches ; 
now he was merely a specialist, who studied only one branch 
and ignored the rest. The result of that could be seen in most 
of our public buildings. Mr. Simonds went on to say he had 
often wished that some change could be made in our system of 
art education, and that less time might be spent in acquiring 
painfully a mechanical neatness and precision of handiwork 
in elaborate chalk drawings from the antique. It seemed to 
him that the course of study should be precisely the same 
whether the student was eventually to become a_ painter, 
sculptor, or architect. This was the case in the Middle Ages, 
ani under that system the highest and noblest works of art 
were produced. That might be superfluous except for such as 
intended to devote their lives to art ; but those, if they did not 
study the three branches simultaneously during their pupilage, 
would most surely either have to do at afar greater cost of 
labour and time hereafter, or be content to attain a lower 
standard in their professional work than they might fairly have 
hoped for. Mr. Simonds described a French method of outline 
drawing which he thought ought to be more generally known, 
and which, if introduced into all our schools, would save the 
art schools the drudgery of much elementary teaching, and 
place the appreciation of art on a firmer foundation. Having 
emphasised the necessity of the faithful study of nature, he 
referred to the remarkable aid which photography, properly 
used, gave to the student ; but pointed out that while the value 
of photography for the study of certain objects could be over- 
rated, they must not as artists accept whatever results they 
found in thecamera This he illustrated by describing Professor 
Muybridge’s wonderful studies, by the instantaneous process, 
of animal locomotion. Our eyes were not constituted as the 
lense or camera, and we did not see as it saw, and conse- 
quently had no right in art to represent certain things which 
were perfectly and scientifically correct. In other words it was 
studying nature in a wrong way to attempt to show not what 
we saw, but what we had scientific reason to believe existed. 
In conclusion he hoped that Mr. Barkas, as master of that 
school, might have strength to carry on well and effectively the 
work that had been handed over to him by his worthy pre- 
decessor; and that the students of the school might be enabled 
to reap the fullest advantage from the instructions of a master 
so ably qualified and so worthily recommended by his past 
Jabours at Warrington. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


1 Bee annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on the 16th inst. The report of the 
secretary (Mr. T. Fairbairn) stated that the Council were 
gratified to say that the Association had during the session fully 
maintained its position. Thirty-four names had been added to 
the roll, and twenty-four had been withdrawn. .The member- 
ship now stood at 300. It was stated by the Chairman that 
arrangements were under consideration whereby the library 
might be placed on a more satisfactory footing. The treasurer 
(Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn, C.A.) reported that the funds of the 
Association amounted at the close of the year to 162/. os. 2d., 
being an increase of 23/. 135. s¢. The total income for the year 
was 160/. It was stated by the treasurer that a letter had been 
received with reference to the cost of the publication of the 
proceedings of the Association, and there was every probability 
that the publication would be carried out next year. Mr. Carter 
expressed the opinion that the Association might very well give 
attention to a scheme for combining in a central establishment 
the various scientific libraries in the city. Noaction was taken 
with reference to the matter, but it was intimated that the 
matter would be kept before the Council. On the motion of 
Mr. David Macgibbon, the reports were adopted, and votes of 
thanks were given to the office-bearers. The office-bearers for 
the ensuing year were appointed, Professor Baldwin Brown 
being re-elected president. 
A discussion took place with regard to the Art Congress to 
be held in the city in November, under the auspices of the 
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National Association for the advancement of art and its appli- 
cation to industry. 

Professor Baldwin Brown read a paper in which, in addition 
to stating the objects of the Association and the procedure of 
its meetings, he made several suggestions regarding the work 
of the forthcoming Congress. He emphasised the point that 
an art Congress could have no better theme than aiding the 
arts in working in union, particularly from an architectural 
point, in the direction of worthy civic work. Having briefly 
alluded to the architecture of the Old and the New Town of 
Edinburgh, and the more recent styles of building in the West 
Endandthe suburbs, he said they wanted more patriotism in such 
matters—a quickened sense of personal possession on the part 
of the public in civic monuments, and a closer union between 
the architectural profession and the public. The Congress 
would do well, he considered, if it could send a fresh thrill of 
animation through all the classes of the artistic community. 
If it could help in any way to make art no longer a mere 
luxury, but a language, he thought the Congress would not 
have been held in vain. He urged that it would be better for 
the Congress to take up a few subjects and deal with them 
thoroughly than to take up many subjects which would only 
be slightly touched ; and, further, that in order to make the 
proceedings generally valuable, craftsmen should be allowed 
to share in the deliberations. He added that he might say 
that the Congress was bound to be a success of a certain kind, 
in the way of attendance and in the number and individual 
quality of the papers. To make the success lasting, they must 
assert their position as representatives of important art centres 
in Scotland. Above all, they must not let the Congress 
degenerate into a mere social function, or a Babel of empty 
talk, or an exercise ground for airing worn-out artistic fads. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson suggested that there might be formed 
a collection of plans and views of the city of Edinburgh for the 
inspection of visitors at the Congress. There was, he said, a 
very large collection in the possession of the Board of Manu- 
factures, and he had no doubt they would put them at their 
service. In the hands of individuals, also, there were many 
interesting views of Edinburgh and its buildings. 

Mr. G. Aitken pointed out that the Congress might discuss 
the subject of how art could be countenanced in schools. He 
regarded the subject as of importance, inasmuch as the young 
would be taught to form for after use ideas regarding art in 
various forms. 

Mr. D. J. Vallance spoke of the desirableness of arranging 
meetings in the evening for the benefit of art workmen through- 
out the city. 

Dr. Haycraft pointed out that arrangements might be made 
for visits in the afternoons to prominent places of architecture, 
and to possibly the art studios. 

Mr. Mavor, Glasgow, said he was sure many people in 
Glasgow were prepared to take a warm interest in the Con- 
gress, and there would be present a very strong contingent of 
them. He thought that the success of the Congress would 
depend very much upon the manner in which the programme 
was drawn up. 

A good deal of conversation also took place with regard to 

Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, who is the convener of the section, bring- 
ing the subject before the meeting. It was indicated by the 
Chairman that the subject was, ia the first instance, one for the 
general committee, and he stated that a meeting would shortly 
be held to further the preliminary arrangements; The pro- 
ceedings concluded by the Chairman thanking the speakers, 
and explaining that the various suggestions would be borne in 
mind. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ne a meeting of the Birmingham Association held on Tues- 

day last, Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A., A.R.LB.A, read a 
“ Buttresses : their History, Thecry, and Design.” 
llustrated by some diagrams and a large number 
he former showing the mechanical forces 
to which buttresses are subjected, the latter being excellent 
examples of their history and design. Mr. Bidlake dealt with 
the history of buttresses from the earlier times, when mass of 
material gave the necessary strength, to the later days, when a 
better scientific knowledge made it possible to use lighter and 
more ornate form, and pointed out the honesty with which the 
buttresses were made throughout the Middle Ages of value in 
the design of the buildings, though evidently props to sustain the 
vaulted roofs. The mechanical theory of buttresses and its 
government of their external forms in the Middle Ages, with 
details of the constantly varied forms adopted for their orna- 
mentation, were exhaustively described, and Mr. Bidlake closed 
his paper by a comparison showing that in the decadence of 
Gothic architecture it was true of the buttress, as of the art as a 
whole, that constructed ornament took the place of ornamented 
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construction. A vote of thanks to Mr. Bidlake for his able and 
admirably illustrated paper was unanimously passed, and this 
being the closing meeting of the session, a vote of thanks was 
also passed to Mr. Doubleday, who retires from the office of 
vice-president, for the able manner in which he had filled that 
cee for the past two years. The new president is Mr. T. 
Nader. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


(Qe Monday an appeal from the judgment of Mr. Justice 

North was heard before the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Cotton and Fry, It raised a question of great 
importance to the artistic world, viz., whether the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy were, under the terms of 
the Chantrey bequest, at liberty to enter into a contract to 
purchase a completely finished design in sculpture, but executed 
in plaster only subject to its being executed in marble or bronze 
to the satisfaction of the Council. Sir Francis Chantrey, by his 
will, made in 1840, devoted substantially the whole of his pure 
personal estate to the encouragement of British fine art in 
painting and sculpture, and for that purpose directed that the 
annual income thereof should be paid to the President and 
Treasurer of the Royal Academy, and that the clear residue 
thereof, after paying two annuities, should be laid out by the 
President and Council as they should think expedient, in the 
purchase of works of fine art of the highest merit in painting 
and sculpture that could be obtained, by artists of any nation, 
provided such artists should actually have resided in Great 
Britain during the executing and completing of such works, it 
being his express direction that no work of art should be pur- 
chased unless the same should have been entirely executed 
within the shores of Great Britain. He also directed that in 
making such purchases preference should always be given 
to works of the highest merit that could be obtained, and 
that the prices paid should be liberal, and that the Pre- 
sident and Council in making their decision should have 
regard solely to the intrinsic merit of the work in question, and 
not permit any feeling of interest for an artist or his family, by 
reason of his or their circumstances or otherwise, to influence 
them, The testator also expressly declared that no commis- 
Sions or orders for the execution of works to be afterwards 
purchased as aforesaid should at any time be given by the 
President and Council to any artist or artists whomsoever. 
He also provided for the public exhibition, for one month at 
least, of every work so purchased within the year next succeed- 
ing its purchase, and directed that such works should be 
selected by the decision of a majority of the members of the 
Council, the President having one vote as member and also a 
casting vote, and that after every purchase the names of the 
members of the Council who sanctioned or opposed it should 
be entered in a book to be kept for that purpose, which should 
always be open to the inspection of the members of the Royal 
Academy and the testator’s trustees. The testator also ex- 
pressed his wish and intention that the works of art so 
purchased should be collected for the purpose of forming and 
establishing a public national collection of British fine art in 
painting and sculpture executed within the shores of Great 
Britain, in the confident expectation that whenever the collec- 
tion should become of sufficient importance the Government or 
the country would provide suitable and proper accommodation 
for their preservation and exhibition as the property of the 
nation, free from all charge to the testator’s estate. A difficulty 
had arisen in the execution of this trust, which was thus stated 
in an affidavit by Sir Frederick Leighton :— 


‘ In regard to the purchases of sculpture under the said 
bequest, doubts have arisen as to whether the purchase of a 
design selected by the Council in the plaster or wax, and 
ordered to be executed in bronze or marble (as the most fit 
material for a national collection), might not be held to be in 
contravention of the direction of the testator that no commis- 
sions or orders should be given for the execution of works to be 
afterwards purchased, notwithstanding that when the design 
has been completed in plaster or wax the entire artistic creative 
work is completed, and the subsequent execution of it in bronze 
is purely mechanical, and in marble is to a great extent so, 
though requiring artistic manual but not creative skill in the 
completion. I believe it to be theuniversal practice of sculptors 
to execute their works first in clay or wax, and when finished, 
in the case of clay, to have them moulded and cast in plaster. 
It is in the plaster state that selections are frequently made in 
France for the State purchases, these being conditional upon 
the works being properly executed in bronze or marble. It is 
the usual practice of private purchasers to make their purchases 
in the same way. The execution in such a material as bronze 
or marble involves heavy expenditure, such as few artists are 
willing to incur without the certainty of a purchaser being 
found. The Council of the Royal Academy, in conse f 
the doubts abov i ae Se lecean 
ee pete cte € mentioned, have refrained from selecting 

pture for purchase until the sculptors, at great 


expense to themselves, have submitted them for exhibition in 
bronze or marble, and only so far as sculptors have been willing 
to take upon themselves the risk of such expenditure (often not 
justified by sales) have any works been obtained from which 
selections could be made. This severe limitation of the area 
of choice injuriously affects the action of the Council, and is a 
great discouragement of the art of sculpture.” 


Mr. Justice North held that the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy were not authorised by the will to make 
purchases in the manner proposed. The President and 
Council appealed. 

For the appellants, it was contended that it was competent 
for the Council, on the completion of a plaster cast, to contract 
for the purchase of the work of art subject to the condition of 
the artist executing it in marble or bronze to the satisfaction of 
the Council. The usual way of buying a work of art in 
sculpture was to buy it in the plaster, because the artist was 
frequently unwilling to incur the great expense of putting his 
work into bronze or marble unless he was certain of a 
purchaser. The proposed purchase was not within the 
mischief aimed at by the will. All that the testator intended 
was to prevent an order or commission being given for a work 
of art by the Council at a time when they could have no oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment upon its intrinsic merit. It was 
not necessary to contend that it would be competent for the 
Council to purchase an oil picture upon seeing the preliminary 
sketch. The two cases were not analogous, because the 
plaster cast was the complete work of the artist. It could 
not have been the intention of Sir Francis Chantrey, a sculptor, 
to handicap sculpture, yet this result would follow unless the 


Council had power to purchase works of sculpture in the plaster. 


The trustees of the Chantrey bequest and the Treasury did 
not oppose the appeal. 
The Court reserved their judgment. 


DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


N the House of Commons on Monday, Dr. Cameron moved 
to reduce the salary of the First Commissioner of Works 
by the sum of too/, by way of condemning his action in 
handing over an important and historic monument, Dunblane 
Cathedral, from the custody of the Office of Works to that of 
an utterly unknown body, the Board of Manufactures in Scot- 
land. Dunblane Cathedral, he said, was an institution which 
was older than the days of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Scotland, dating back to the time of the Culdees, while as a 
piece of architecture it had thrown Mr. Ruskin into ecstasies. 
Under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, the First 
Commissioner was authorised to advise with the Board of 
Manufactures for the custody and preservation of this among 
other ancient monuments, and the result had been that the 
right hon. gentleman, discovering that there were certain knotty 
points involved, handed over this national property to the Board 
of Manufactures. A certain gentleman having proposed to give 
20,0007, for the purpose of converting or perverting the 
cathedral into a parish church, the Board of Manufactures had 
been entrusted with the administration of the money, and he 
believed they were about to commence the work. He con- 
tended that the right hon. gentleman had no right to hand over 
this property to the Board. The proposal had roused the ire of 
the Nonconformists, who considered it a piece of aggression on 
the part of the Established Church heritors, and it had given 
rise to the greatest indignation on the part of archeologists and 
antiquaries, who protested that the conversion scheme would 
utterly destroy the architectural beauties of the fabric, and 
make of it a mongrel building. The windows were no common 
windows. The architect had taken for his model the leaves of 
forest trees, which were placed in picturesque and tasteful 
arrangement, and he had constructed a window which was the 
admiration of all who saw it. To put glass into such windows 
would destroy them. His hon. friend the member for Had- 
dington, who at first supported the right hon. gentleman’s pro- 
posal, had gone down to see the cathedral and had come back 
a convert. There was a general opinion in Scotland against 
the scheme. The proper body to hand over the cathedral to — 
was the Scotch Office, and not a body which, until the present 
transaction, was unknown to half a dozen Scotch members. 

Mr. Plunket said that the hon. gentleman objected, in the 
first place, that he had no right to hand over to the Board of 
Manufactures this ancient cathedral. But the hon. gentleman 
must know that he did it under a sanction which gave him a 
perfect right. The hon. gentleman also contended that the 
body to whom it was handed over was not the right body. But, 
although the title was peculiar, this was an ancient body 
created in 1727 by Royal Charter, and was composed of 
eighteen or twenty of the most distinguished persons of all 
political parties who could be discovered, and so far from its 
being a body hitherto unheard of, it had in its charge the 
National Gallery of Scotland, the National Portrait Gallery of 
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Scotland, the Antiquarian Museum, and all the buildings which 
were the receptacles of those great artistic treasures. He did 
not think, therefore, that one could find a better body in 
Scotland to hand the cathedral over to. What he had done 
had been done after long consultation, not only with the Board 
of Manufactures, but with the Secretary for Scotland, and the 
reason why he did not hand it over to the latter was that the 
Secretary for Scotland was more or less a political personage, 
and his object was to find a body which should be removed 
from all political or religious suspicion. It was not possible to 
find in Scotland a body more generally respected than the 
Board of Manufactures. The hon. member had said that the 
proceeding had roused the ire of Nonconformists. There was 
not the least ground for any such feeling. A deputation waited 
upon him composed of persons of all political parties, among 
them being the member for Dumbarton and the member for 
Haddington, and with two such gentlemen on one deputation 
he felt himself protected from any imputation of partiality. 
The cathedral had been a place of parish worship since the 
Reformation. He was told that what he had done had excited 
the indignation of archeologists. Hewas assured, however, 
by other archzeologists that it was an excellent thing. He had 
sent his own surveyor, and the restoration had also been 
examined by the Archzological Society of Great Britain and 
some of the leading architects of Glasgow, and they all ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the manner in which the work had 
been carried out. He did not understand that his hon. and 
learned friend the member for Haddingtonshire, who had 
visited the place during the Easter recess, was himself alarmed 
at the proposals of the Government, but that he was expressing 
the views of others. 


ENGLISH HUMOURISTS IN ART. 


HE members of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, Piccadilly, through their president, Sir James D. 
Linton, and Mr. James Orrock, R.I., have made arrangements 
for an exhibition of the works of the ‘“‘ English Humourists in 
Art.” The scope will be a wide one, from Hogarth, Rowland- 
son, &c., through the successive stages of humorous graphic 
art, to its present development as exemplified in the members 
of the artistic staff of Punch, and contemporary pictorial 
humourists. The exhibition opens on June 8. The committee 
formed to carry out the scheme includes, besides famous 
collectors of pictures, many individuals whose names are 
eminent in art and literature. The list of contributors includes 
the Queen, who is graciously pleased to exhibit original draw- 
ings by Rowlandson, &c., from the royal collection ; the Duchess 
of St. Albans, the Duke of Westminster, the Earl of Rosebery, 
and Mr. Henry Irving. The leading features of the exhibition 
will be the gathering of original works by Rowlandson, an 
assemblage of original illustrations designed for the works of 
Charles Dickens, including the series by George Cruikshank, 
H. K. Browne, “ Phiz,’? John Leech, Fred Barnard, Charles 
Green, R.I., &c. Randolph Caldecott will also be represented. 
All the successive exponents of political and social caricature, 
Gillray, Rowlandson, Bunbury, Isaac Cruikshank, his sons— 
George and Robert—Theodore Lane Heath, Seymour, Leech, 
“Phiz,” will be to the front, and the productions of the present 
exponents of the art, Messrs. John Tenniel, R. I., Charles 
Keene, George du Maurier, R.W.S., Harry Furniss, Linley 
Sambourne, and many other names of mark, will be presented 
on a liberal scale. 


A CROMWELL COLLECTION IN 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Sa. twenty years ago, says the Azrmingham Post, the 
Rev. J. de Kewer Williams purposed to write a life of 
Cromwell, and began to collect all available material for such a 
work. Carlyle’s “monumental life,” and many others of later 
date, changed his purpose; but he went on collecting in 
England and on the Continent, and accumulated a Cromwell 
library and museum, which he offered some time ago to the 
National Portrait Gallery, but the secretary was instructed to 
decline ‘ the Magnanimous proposal,” and “to regret that the 
rules of this institution,” both as to the selection and exhibition 
of ge tae as well as the rigid exclusion of modern productions 
ane imaginative compositions, must preclude them from taking 
advantage of your generosity.” If the offer had been of a 
collection of Stuart memorials, or the managers had a suit- 
able home ready, instead of this rich country having to wait for 
a private citizen to build a “national ” gallery, Mr. Williams 
might not have had to send his collection to be sold at Sotheby’s 
on May 6. 
3 The dispersion of such a collection would have been 
a sorry sight,” after the labour and liberality of more than 
twenty years. On the day of the sale the intending com- 
petitors were disappointed to find that the whole collection had 


been sold by private treaty, and was to remain intact. 
Fortunately for the honour of our new city (Birmingham), it 
has been bought by one of “ our own people,” and has now been 
set in order, covering the four walls and filling various cases of 
the large and handsome billiard-room at Gilbertstone, where 


Mr. Richard Tangye has placed these latest and valued 
treasures. He was so well satisfied with the nature of the 
collection, and the details given in the catalogue alone, that he 
wrote, without seeing a single ‘lot,’ and in a few days before 
the proposed sale he had bought the whole library and 
museum, paintings and prints, and medals and coins—a rare 
and valuable “In Memoriam of the Great Protector,” whose 
name, with that of George Fox, he had held in honour from his 
boyish days. He expresses himself more than satisfied with 
this remarkable historical collection, which has been shown, 
partially, only once before at a Cromwell celebration, at 
Houghton (Hunts.), six years ago. 

The library part of the collection includes from 300 to 400 
volumes of all dates, from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury down to the present year. All the volumes relate more or 
less directly to the life and work of Cromwell, and not to the 
general history of the Great Civil War. Large numbers of the 
quarto tracts—the newspapers of the time—many so rare as to 
be almost unique, are curiously graphic records. These tracts 
are, of course, of both sides, not merely those favourable to 
Cromwell, but those fullest of Royalist abuse. Some very 
interesting items are those in which the “Acts” are given ; as, 
for example, the one for “Renouncing and disanulling the 
pretended title of Charles Stuart;” and another for the 
“Assessment upon England at the Rate of 60,000/. by the 
moneth for Three Months” (in 1657). Another rare and 
curious relic is a fine folio, ‘‘ Piscatori’s Poemata: vel Panegy- 
ricum carmen in diem Inaugurationis Olivari, &c., recitatum 
nuper in aula Medii-Templi, Decemb. 17, 1655 ;” and another, 
“ Parallelum Olive, nec non Olivarii Protectoris Anglia” 
(1656); another, “A Rapture (a poem) occasioned by the 
Miraculous Deliverance of the Lord Protector from a Desperate 
Danger” (1655). The collection is especially rich in such 
contemporary records so far as printed books are concerned ; 
but the autograph letters of Cromwell and manuscripts are far 
less easy to find, and the collector had to limit his work to 
books, engravings, prints, maps, &c., which are very numerous. 
All the histories and biographies of Cromwell seem to have 
been secured, including, of course, Godwin’s ‘ Common- 
wealth,” Noble’s “ Protectoral House of Cromwell,” Harris’s 
“ Life,” O. Cromwell’s “ Life of the Protector” (by a descen- 
dant), Walker’s “‘ Independency,” and all others down to the 
last published “ Life,” a few months ago. Various tracts and 
books and prints illustrate the battles of Naseby and Marston 
Moor and Worcester, and the controversial pamphlets—prose 
and poetry—down to the wild attacks of the Restoration, are 
numerous. The printed books are not limited to English only. 
There are thirty-six in French, three in Italian, six in Dutch, 
five in Latin, a large number of these’ being contemporary 
issues, and one of the Dutch works has some remarkable en- 
gravings of the incidents of the time, including a view of the 
execution of Charles I. Many of the rarest and most valuable 
engravings are in scrap-books, such as the cutting down of the 
Constitution, represented by the “ Royal Oake of Britaine,”’ 
with Cromwell standing by ; and many others of great con- 
temporary interest and historic value. Indeed — excepting 
manuscripts—the collection seems to include nearly all the 
literature and art which illustrate Cromwell’s life and the history 
of his career, down to the latest narratives. 

The museum (or graphic) portions of the collection are very 
remarkable. The engraved portraits number nearly four 
hundred of various values, sizes, and dates, from Hollar and 
Faithorne and Houbraken down to caricatures in Punch. 
Some of the foreign examples are very curious—some ten or 
twelve by French, and a similar number by Dutch artists, in 
which the Great Protector is strangely “translated.” Other en- 
gravings are bitter satires, such as a ‘“‘ Broadside with Cromwell, 
Preaching at Worcester,” and another showing him taming the 
British lion. The framed portraits number one hundred and 
thirty-seven, and some of these are very dainty miniatures of 
Cromwell (in all sorts of expression, from early youth to iron- 
grey hair), and in all sorts of positions. Some represent 
“ Olivarius, Britannicus, Heros,” others “Oliverus Cromwell, 
Angliz Tyrannus.” One very fine print by Faithorne shows 
him standing between two pillars with “ quaint and curious ” 
allegorical surroundings ; another on horseback, with his page ; 
others as “ Protector,” “Usurper”; and others as “Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq.” Many others show Cromwell surrounded by 
members of his family, or by his friends; and so large a 
number are by foreign artists and issued on the Continent that 
they form curious memorials of the extent of his fame. An 
excellent crayon drawing by S. A. Solomon illustrates a half- 
forgotten incident—the visit of the Jews to Cromwell to state 
their grievances and claim their right to settle in England. An 
excellent copy of the cast of Cromwell’s face after death is a 
remarkable standard to test the portraits by—the historic 
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“ wart” over the right eye, the broad solid nose, and the wide 
firm jaw are very striking. Another remarkable relic—a 
ghastly memory of the Restoration—shows the head and face 
of Cromwell after long exposure on a spike at Temple Bar. 
Other rarities are among the medallions—mostly of early date, 
in bronze, pewter, metal-gilt, and copper repousse, with 
various views of the face, full, profile, and side—and one early 
engraving with the original copper-plate. The coins and medals 
are numerous and fine—five-shilling, half-crown, and shilling 
pieces (1658) ; the rare and valuable Protectorate medal, silver, 
by T. Simon, and a second fine impression, gilt; a very 
beautiful oval silver medal, mounted as a locket ; and a large 
silver medal, alto-relievo, the head of Cromwell, with tvo Roman 
soldiers about to crown him with laurel, and on the reverse Masa- 
niello crowned by two fishermen—the work of a Dutch artist. 
Another fine silver medallion, alto-relievo, represents Simon Beal, 
Cromwell’s trumpeter ; and others are of scarcely less interest 
than these, and of various dates. One of the rarest of all is the 
famous medal issued to the army after the battle of Dunbar. 
It isa small oval medal, with the famous watchword “The 
Lord of Hosts ;” and on the reverse is a curious representation 
of the House of Commons assembled. Among some interest- 
ing carvings in ivory is a fine tankard, 17 inches high, after 
West’s picture of Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament. 
A large and powerful portrait of Cromwell is also found ina 
very fine marble bust, life-size; but perhaps one of the most 
impressive of all the representations of Cromwell's face is the 
excellent copy of the contemporary portrait of the Protector in 
the Pitti Palace at Florence—a half-length in armour, and 
nearly full face, which reproduces the best early portraits with 
remarkable force. Another half-length, in armour, is an 
original portrait, and was found some years ago in a loft at the 
house of one of Cromwell’s generals. The impressions given 
by this very large collection of portraits of Cromwell are very 
remarkable. All of them more or less follow the earliest por- 
traits, and all agree with the death-mask, and all complement 
each other. There seems to be “a common quantity” (or ex- 
pression) which is never wholly lost even by the French or 
Dutch artists, and the cumulative effect is not a confusing but 
a very vivid realisation of the face and expression of the Great 
Lord Protector. This Library-Museum Memorial of Crom- 
well—the work of more than twenty years—has happily been 
saved from dispersion by Mr. Tangye’s promptness and 
liberality, almost at the eleventh hour, and the treasures could 
not have found a more appropriate home than the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, with the reverent care and probable 
increase which they will receive hereafter. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


London.—The foundation-stone of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Kensal Town, W., was laid on the 15th instant by the Princess 
Christian, accompanied by Prince Christian and the Princess 
Victoria. Her Royal Highness was received by the Bishop of 
Manchester, the Earl of Cadogan, and Mr. Whitmore, M.P. for 
Chelsea, as well as the building committee and the vicar 
designate, the Rev. G. W. Lawson. The band of the 
18th Middlesex Volunteers played the National Anthem, which 
was heartily sung by the large concourse of people and about 
1,000 children from the neighbouring schools. A portion of the 
funds for the building the new church is derived from one of the 
removed City churches (St. Thomas, Chancery Lane), the rest 
is raised by subscription, the Earl of Cadogan giving 250/, and 
the collection at the ceremony amounted to a like sum. The 
cost of the church will be about 6,000/, The church is designed 
in the Early English style by Messrs. Demain & Brierley, of 
York. The builders are Messrs. T. Gregory & Co., of Clap- 
ham Junction. Mr. W. T. Creed is clerk of works, and Mr. J. 
Newton foreman for the builders. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Eton.—On Saturday the Queen honoured Eton College 
with a visit for the purpose of laying the foundation-stone of 
the new school in Keate’s Lane. The buildings, which occupy 
the east and south sides of a quadrangle, are Domestic Gothic 
in style, and the materials used for the exterior walls consist cf 
red brick and Box ground stone. The group comprises a 
museum, which is lighted on its north side by the stained-glass 
window from the old library, a drawing school, laboratory, 
eight classrooms, and a spacious lecture-hall. The last, which 
has been given by two old Etonians, has a gallery for 250 
students, and, as well as the other apartments, is reached from 
the cloisters. On the north side of the square and abutting 
upon Keate’s Lane is the new chapel for the lower boys. This is 
in the Perpendicular style, its walls being composed of smoothly 
dressed, yellow-tinted Sutton and Weldon stone, and when 
finished will seat over 500 persons. The schools and chapel 


will cost altogether nearly 30,0007, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
A.R.A., is architect, and Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough, the 
builder. 

Bondon.—The new Prince’s Club in Knightsbridge was 
opened on Saturday. The entrance leads into a large hall, 
with Corinthian columns. Adjoining this is an oak-room of 
Elizabethan style, some 45 feet square. In it is a finely-carved 
oak chimneypiece, while a panelled oak dado runs round to a 
height of 10 feet, hung with tapestry. This harmonises well 
with the decorated ceiling, which can be seen to advantage 
from the music gallery. From this, which forms the reception- 
room, spacious corridors lead to the racquet and tennis-courts. 
These have in part been built on the same plan as those 
originally at Hans Place; but the court of Mr. Gundry, at 
Bridport, has. also been imitated. The walls are double the 
ordinary thickness. They are faced with old Portland cement, 
and have a black colouring. Minerals are believed by many 
people to be the cause of walls peeling, and none have been 
used. The courts are so arranged that from the racquet- 
gallery the play in allthree can be seen. A great feature of the 
club is the Turkish bath, which has been decorated by Senor 
Marolda and a staff of Italian artists. There are also hot and 
cold water baths, a Russian or vapour, needle, sitz, and 
others ; the plunge bath is lined with blue mosaic, with a well- 
finished brass capping. The Prince of Wales’s private bath is 
entirely of marble. The whole of these have been built by Mr. 
Smeaton. The club, which includes a dining-room 60 feet square, 
has been erected by Messrs. Peto Brothers from the designs of 
the architect, Mr. Bourchier. 


GENERAL. 


The Trustees of the bequest left to the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy of Arts by J. M. W. Turner, RA, 
have given notice that they will shortly proceed to the election 
of another “ Turner annuitant.” The value of the annuity is 
so/. a year, and applicants for it must be “artists of repute in 
need of assistance through the unavoidable failure of pro- 
fessional employment.” Applications from candidates must be 
sent in to the secretary of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House on or before Monday next. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy was closed 
on Saturday. The number of visitors during the three months 
was above the average, and the sales have been confined mainly 
to the cheaper pictures. 

An Exhibition of works by the artists known as “The 
Incoherents” is now open in Paris, in which a great many 
amusing paintings and drawings appear. 

The Glasgow City Chamberlain, on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion, has agreed to accept 37,000/. of the surplus of the 
Glasgow Exhibition at call at 2? per cent. 

Mr. J. Aumonier’s picture, Sheepwashing in Sussex, 
which is hung in gallery No. 8, has been bought by the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Royal Academy for 300/, out of the 
funds of the Chantrey bequest. 

The Conservative Club in Birmingham is in course of 
demolition. On the site, which is at the corner of Corporation 
Street and Union Street, offices for the Prudential Insurance 
Company will be erected from designs by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A. 

M. Emile Lefebvre, the architect, was among the can- 
didates for election as senator for the division of the Seine. In 
the first turn he received seven votes, and three in the second 
turn. The successful candidate obtained 313. 

The Renovation of Roslin parish church has been under- 
taken by Messrs. Hardy & Wight, architects, of Edinburgh. 

A Grant of Money has been made from the Cambridge 
University Craven Fund to Mr. W. Gilchrist Clarke, of King’s 
College, to enable him to carry out excavations of the Roman 
remains in the’ Necropolis of Carmona, in the province of 
Seville. ; 

Almshouses are to be erected in Holyhead under the will of 
the late manager of the National Provincial Bank, who 
bequeathed 10,000/. for the poor of the town, 

The Profits of the gas undertaking of the Bolton Corpora-. 
tion for the past year amount to 47,9252. After allowing 5,000/. 
for depreciation, 3,6242. to reserve, and meeting the usual 
charges for annuities, interest, dividend on corporation stock, 
&c. The committee hand over 12,000/. in aid of the rates. 

Mr. Whitmore has drafted a Bill restricting the height of 
buildings in the metropolis, and there will be an effort to make 
it law this session, 

The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Soclety will have an 
excursion to St. Albans to-morrow. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers to consider the report of the Council on the 
state of the Institution, and to elect the council and officers for 
the ensuing year, will be held on Tuesday next. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE quality of the paintings in this year’s Salon exhibi- 
tion is suggested by the awards of the medals. In the 
section not one first class is awarded. For the fourteen 
second-class medals the successful artists are: —MM. Guay, 
BASCHET, RENARD, BERTHELON, BouTIGNy, R. GILBERT, 
H. E. Devacrorx, OuTINn, PAris, MONTENARD, DEYROLLE, 
LOUSTAUNEAU, ALEXIS VOLLON, Boupot, and FRERE. 
Most of the names are unfamiliar to English amateurs. 
Among the thirty third-class medallists is Mr. S. J. 
Sotomon. In sculpture, M. Micuet obtained the first- 
class medal. ‘The first-class medal in the section of archi- 
tecture has been awarded to M. PieRRe-JOSEPH ESQUIE ; 
the second-class medals to MM. Lucien, FouRNEREAU, 
PauL WALLON, CHARLES-HENRI CAzAux ; and the third- 
class to MM. PauL ALLORGE, ERNEST BRUNNARIUS, 
ANTONIN DurRaAND, and Puitippe LEIDENFROST. In 
addition, eighteen exhibitors of architectural drawings have 
obtained honourable mention.. In engraving M. Devaux 
has obtained the first-class medal. 


It was generaily supposed that the Drapers’ Company 
were not satisfied with the working of the system of 
technical education at Finsbury and South Kensington. 
The munificence of the last gift to the People’s Palace— 
that is, 25,000/., making 60,o00/. in all—shows that the 
Company are not opposed to education of a technical kind. 
Three-fifths of the sum just contributed will be used for 
additional works, which will afford accommodation for a 
larger number of students. It is a pity the Company will 
not assume the entire responsibility for some branch of 
education, for we might expect it to be conducted in a 
liberal spirit. There is a close relation between the trade 
which is represented by the Company and art in one form. 
Why should we not havea school for industrial art under the 
supervision as well as the patronage of the Drapers? ‘I'he 
Government clerks have had many years of enjoyment in 
impeding the progress of art in this country, and as with all 
their efforts and blunders they have not quite extinguished 
the desire for what is beautiful, it is surely time for practical 
men to have a chance in fostering native ability. The 
Drapers’ Company would be doing praiseworthy work if 
they opened an art school for the teaching of design on 
right lines. 


AN architect in Nantes was on Monday condemned to 
fifteen months’ imprisonment for roguery. Two years ago 
he was ‘‘ adjoint” to the Maire, and founded a company for 
the erection of workmen’s dwellings, one of the features of 
the scheme being that in course of time the tenants became 
the owners. Allured by his promise of a high rate of 
interest, several people invested money with the architect. 
He was also connected with another company, and suc- 
ceeded in abstracting money from the funds. At length he 
was forced to Cecamp, and the last incident in his career is his 
condemnation. Yet there are people in England who 
believe that every French architect is a model for English- 
men, 


It is satisfactory to find an architect’s name in the list 
of subjects who are to be honoured in commemoration of 
Her Majesty’s seventieth birthday. Mr. BLomrirLp might 
be said to have a claim on a knighthood for other reasons, 
but architecture, as we know, does not stand well with the 
bestowers of titles. The second knight who is an architect, 
Sir J. A. Picron, was dubbed because he was a prominent 
town-councillor, for as an artist he is hardly above the late 
Sir WitttaM Tire, who also gained. his title through his 
participation in municipal affairs. Mr. BLomrietp’s works 
are of sufficient importance to merit knighthood at the very 
least ; but itis more than probable he would have been 
overlooked if the opening of his school at Eton had not 
occurred at an opportune time. We hope the new knight 
may long enjoy his title, and that it may be associated with 
many important works. Mr. Bornm has obtained the 


higher rank of a baronetcy ; and, as a favourite with the 
Court, it is surprising the honour was not bestowed at an 
earlier time. 


THE sale of the works left by the late M. Capaner has 
produced nearly 20,000/., which is a large sum for Paris. 
The replica of the painting in the Gallery of Antwerp, 
Cleopatra Trying the Effect of Poisons on Slaves, was the 
most valued of the artist’s works, as it sold for 20,000 francs. 
His St. John the Baptist reached 12.500 francs. Another 
replica of the wall-painting in the Panthéon, having 
St. Louis for its subject, brought 10,000 francs. A different 
study went for 3,600 francs. Venus Holding the Apple, a 
characteristic work, was so!d for 5,000 francs, and a similar 
sum was paid for an unfinished /wa:th. The sketch of 
Rebecca and Eliezer realised 2,600 francs. The sketches 
for the portraits of the two founders of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, which were a revelation of new power as 
a portraitist, were sold for 10,000 francs. The drawings 
of M. CaBaNnEL seemed often to be more happy than the 
completed pictures, for few artists were more painstaking, 


Tue Portfolio for this month contains three excellent 
plates, viz., a head of a gipsy girl, by Sir F. LEIGHTON ; a 
sketch of the north aisle of the choir of Westminster, by 
Mr. RarLton (which is one of a most creditable series) ; 
and an etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, after Goon’s 
Newspaper. The articles, as is not uncommon of late, 
are rather amusing in the parts which are offered as 
serious. Mr. W..J. Loris, for instance, maintains that 
the pointed arch arose from “‘the imperfect knowledge of 
statics and other branches of science ;” that neither 
Saracenic nor Gothic architects realised the truth of the 
proverb “The arch ncver sleeps ;” and that although the 
pointed arch was considered more stable than the round 
arch, “all architects tried as they could to make their 
openings wider and flatter.” All this will seem absurd, 
but happily few people do more than look at the illustra- 
tions of a periodical of the /oréfolio class, unless when the 
editor is a contributor. Mr. RecinaLD BLOMFIELD’s 
paper on Inico Jones is, however, free from technical 
errors, although everybody will not agree with him when 
he writes :—‘* Where we fill our note-books with quaint bits 
of carving, and goodness knows what, In1ico Jones would 
patiently study the proportions of a building, and not rest 
content till he had mastered their innermost mysteries. A 
few modern architects have followed the same method, but 
the Renaissance of the nineteenth century does not readily 
take to drudgery ; it prefers its own conceits to such self- 
abnegation, and finds it an easier and more remunerative 
business to play to that craving for the picturesque, which 
can only end by degrading the profoundest and most per- 
manent of the arts into a mere affair of fashions. It is 
significant that in his working drawings it was Inco 
JONEs’s custom to make a sketch, and then specify all the 
proportions of the design in writing at the side. Our habit 
is to arrive at our proportions. in the process of making the 
drawing. Inico’s custom is open to criticism, but it is 
better to have a system of some sort than to leave one’s pro- 
portions to the caprice of the T-square and the exigencies 
of the drawing-board.” 


Tue Panthéon has already supplied important com- 
missions for wall-paintings. A French building would, 
however, be incomplete if it wanted sculpture for its 
adornment ; and, accordingly, it has been decided to intro- 
duce statues in the deserted temple. Buta difficulty arises. 
In designing the church, SourrLoT did not make provision 
for either painting or sculpture. The wall-spaces between 
the pilasters served for the former, although in some cases 
the lighting is insufficient ; but where are statues to be 
placed? They cannot be put in front of the pictures, 
which are rather low, and they will not stand out well against 
the white pilasters. However, the latter positions are to be 
tried. A statue of St Genévieve, by M. GUILLAUME, has 
been placed near M. JEAN PauL LaureEns’s pictures of the 
closing scenes of the saint’s life ; but what is a figure 6 feet 
high, on a pedestal of 4 feet, in so vast a building? The 
failure of the experiment was evident the moment it was 
made. A taller pedestal is to be used, but the effect is sure 
to be again disappointing. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. II. 


N the fifth room is one of Mr. JosepH Crarx’s pictures 
of rustic life, Zhe Christmas Dole. He paints scenes 
of the kind lovingly, and they ought to be judged in a similar 
spirit, or, as the painter in one of LESSING’ tragedies 
expresses the idea, and it is worth remembering by critics as 
well as artists, ‘Wir malen mit Augen der Liebe i und 
Augen der Liebe miissten uns auch nur beurtheilen.” In 
this as in other pictures by Mr. CLARK there Is an entire 
absence of staginess, and the figures always are apparently 
true to nature, yet they are more satisfactory than many 
works which are supposed to be marked by profundity of 
reflection. Mr. Biarr LEIGHTON is usually so happy with 
subjects from Medieval life, he can bear to hear it said 
that his work of that class, /ame, is less attractive than his 
None so Deaf as those who Will not Hear, which represents 
a scene not more ancient than the century. The idea of 
Fame is happy; it suggests the transitory nature of the hold 
which the artist may have on his admirers, a theme on which 
DaNnTE sermonised :— 
Your fame is like the grass, whose varying hue 
Doth come and go—by that same sun destroyed 
From whose warm ray its vigour first it drew. 
The Last Minstrel, we know, was forced to please peasants 
with the harp which gave delight to princes, and the bard 
who appears in Mr. LeicHTon’s picture seems to have had 
alike fate. He is out of fashion. A younger man has 
fascinated the crowd, and the nobles and dames are uncon- 
scious of the broken-down genius who is seated on the steps 
within a few feet of them. The defect of the picture is that 
he is too prominent. We cannot imagine that primitive 
hospitality would allow of a man, who was not free from 
signs of insanity, to obtrude between the wind and the nobility 
in the way he is represented. Placed elsewhere we might 
pity him, but on the steps the ancient minstrel has the best 
part of the canvas, and compels the painter to paint a 
group on a small scale in the background that deserves 
a better position. The arrangement might be reversed 
advantageously. 

Mr. MacWuirtTER is enterprising, and his Cozstantinople 
and the Golden Horn will extend his reputation. It was the 
scene represented in the picture which THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
described, and bestowed on it the highest praise which a 
Parisian could give, viz., that it was a marvellous panorama 
which appeared like a scene in a fairy tale at the opera. 
Never was there a more magnificently accidental line 
undulating between earth and sky. When the nature of 
most of Mr. MacWuiIRTER’s works is considered, there 
was daring in attacking a view of this kind. It must be 
allowed that the great expanse of land and water is placed 
before us with the directness which suggests that the painter 
believed in art being inferior to nature. But there is no 
abuse of details ; on the contrary, the masses of houses have 
none of the prosiness which is found in similar views. Mr. 
H. S. Tuxe’s AU Hands to the Pumps is well arranged, and 
nothing can be said against the modelling of the figures or 
the colouring. But while the captain seems in earnest, 
some of the men look as unconcerned as if they were chil- 
dren making a play of a storm scene. They were evidently 
copied from models who were as unemotional as the chorus 
singers in an opera. ‘The artist has, however, represented 
what he saw with power, and next time we hope he may be 
suited in his subject or his models. Mr. Boucuton’s 
Salmon River suggests Sir J. E. Mitiats’s mode of treat- 
ment. The river is partly concealed by trees and shrubs, 
which are not difficult to paint, and the bank does not 
extend far, as it meets a range of hills. But, unlike his 
prototype, Mr. BouGHton is not ashamed to give 
character to his figures.) The man with the rod and 
the kilted Scot who has an interest in the sport are true 
to the occasion, while the group of girls gives variety. 
The tone of the picture is very sober, but if the 
figures on the bank were left out, would it be taken 
for a Scottish scene? Local character in colour and 
detail are presented in Mr. LeapEr’s Cambria’s Coast, 
where the shore is flat and covered with fine sand, 
although the mountains are not far distant. The elements 
are of the simplest, and there is no striving after novelty. 
Every part is in keeping, and the gentle waves and bright 
sky confer an air of quietude on what is stern or waste. 


It is not easy to express distance with a white, sandy fore- 
ground, but the wild grasses and the long, serpentine line of 
brambles, with the children beyond, are used with advan- 
tage to give scale to the rest of the picture. Mr. Horace 
FISHER is another adherent of Venice, and his Card- 
players is boldly handled. The /ésta, by Mr. Metton 
FISHER, is also vigorous, but has more of the Impressionist 
manner in parts. 

A few years ago it seemed as if Mr. O’KELLY was 
destined to be the truest of the painters of Irish scenes, 
and his pictures obtained admiration when hung in the 
Salon. But truth is not always marketable, and the artist 
has betaken himself to the East in quest of subjects. Five 
of that class are in the Exhibition. 4 Street in Cairo, like 
the others, is marked by power of a realistic kind, and the 
series afford a fair notion of everyday life in Egypt. Mr. 
MacWHuiRrTER’S foreign experience has not caused him to 
forget the style which gained him a name. His Fairy of 
the Glen is as characteristic of tree form that is feathery 
as any of his preceding works. Mr. Ropert NosLE’s 
The Linn Jaws is novel, as it recalls an ancient master’s 
style rather than a modern representation. The Coming 
Jrom Church by the same artist has alike quality, and indi- 
cates the power in colour of the Northern school. The 
Chapel of the Charterhouse denctes that Mr. HERKOMER 
is essentially a portraitist. If by chance his subjects are 
pictorial in character, he will faithfully depict them, and 
they will form a picture, but he cannot endow them with 
qualities which have to be imagined. Beyond the shabby 
hat which is held by the man in the foreground, who is, 
we suppose, making his first appearance, there is not a 
stroke to suggest the pathos of the situation. The figures 
might be attendants at a funeral service instead of broken- 
down gentlemen. The unreality of the scene is suggested by 
the introduction of so wealthy a lawyer as Mr. SAMUEL PopPE, 
Q.C., in a stall. A painting should tell its story at a glance, 
but in this case we have to take it on trust that the men 
have fallen, and are not utterly cast down. It may be 
objected that with a scene of the kind no other course is 
possible ; in that case photography would be the best 
representation. Fidelity is an excellent quality at times, 
but, as REYNOLDS says, ‘‘A mere copier of nature can never 
produce anything great, can never raise and enlarge the 
conceptions, or warm the heart of the spectator.” If con- 
sidered only as a group of portraits, the picture does credit 
to the painter. The heads are all expressive, and treated 
with breadth. Several black cloaks of the same fashion 
might be supposed to offer an impediment to a good 
picture, but the arrangement, which does not suggest any of 
the rigid discipline of institutions for the poor, gets over 
the difficulty, as the black is never in excess in any part, 
the seats and the walls and columns of the church being 
important factors in the distribution of the colours. The 
consequence is that the general effect is not sombre. The 
picture merits attention as an example of skilful massing, 
and itis to be regretted that as Mr. HERKOMER set his 
heart on a portrait group, he did not go elsewhere for 
subjects. Lady BUTLER’s french Cavalry leaving a Breton 
City realises the title, and the grouping and contrasts are 
skilful. The artist’s earlier works having subjects which 
were not only unhackneyed but conquered all English 
bosoms, a representation of foreign soldiers and spectators 
cannot be expected, however well composed, to excite 
equal interest. Mr. Granam’s Where Wild Waves Lap, 
in a limited space suggests the savage grandeur of some 
parts of the northern coasts. Mr. PuHin Morris is suc- 
cessful in his portrait of Colonel Epis, a work which should 
have its place in the new hall of the Artists Corps. 

It is inevitable that a portrait of Mr. Irvinc has to be 
found in an exhibition of modern English pictures. We 
have seen better likenesses of the tragedian than Mr, J. S. 
SARGENT’S, who is not in force this year in the Academy. 
Mr. J. Cuayton ApAms’s Down tx the Valley is among the 
satisfactory landscapes. Mr. Eyre Crowe’s Military 
Honours shows a company of Highlanders marching in 
a churchyard, but it would be equally effective with the 
monument removed and a different title. Jor God and 
the King, by Mr. STANLEY BERKELEY, is the best of the 
battle-scenes, and, being remarkable for the power seen in 
the horses as in their riders, would be well worth acquisition 
by the Chantrey Trustees. The cornet who tears the flag as 
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a last effort is a new version of self-devotion. It is more 
than an episode in a battle, and is a symbol of the spirit 
of the time. The picture is wonderfully vivid. Mr. 
STANHOPE Forses’s Health of the Bride seems like a sug- 
gestion from a French picture. The feast is held in a 
homely room, in which representatives of three generations 
are assembled. Children stand as well as attendants, and 
One man-of-war’s man fills up a corner, giving variety of 
costume as well as balance to standing figures. The con- 
trast is more varied than might be expected from a repre- 
sentation of a luncheon, and in the arrangement of seats 
and furniture the artist’s aim was to avoid monotony. The 
white tablecloth serves as a foil to the dresses, and the 
lighting is excellent. In the colouring there is French 
sobriety without any trace of garishness, or suggestion 
of vulgarity among the actors in the scene. Mr. LEADER 
has a delicately-painted landscape—Dawn of an Autumn 
Day—in this room. Mr. FRANK Brancwyn’s Jdinutes 
are like Hours is an excellent rendering of the mist 
which accompanies a storm, and suggests the danger which 
is felt by onlookers from land. The Jdlarguess’ Proposal, 
by Mr. F. VicERs, is from the story of “ Patient Grissel ; ” 
but if brilliant in colour it seems more like a modern 
version, with an Austrian hussar officer instead of the prince. 
Mr. LorImer’s Pot Pourri is a sort of symphony in white, 
and as a portrait group may be considered a success. Mr. 
Davip Murray’s Moat Farm is one of his clever land- 
scapes, in which as much variety as possible is introduced. 
Mr. BRAMLEy’s Saved has more figures than the Hopeless 
Dawn of last year, but has less interest. The foreign lady 
who is comfortably wrapped in blankets hardly seems a 
sufficient object for the sympathy of the observers, and the 
light from the fire which illuminates her figure gives an 
artificial air to the picture. But it would be valuable for 
the figures of the children on the foremost plan, which are 
finely painted, although the feet in one case are out of all 
proportion. 

The Venetian Faction Regatta, by Mr, BARTLETT, which 
is in the eighth room, was a happy inspiration. The picture 


is crowded with figures, but not one can be considered as_ 


superfluous. The most remarkable part, however, is the 
appearance of quick motion which is given to the boats. Mr. 
KENNINGTON has one of his charity sermons— Zhe Pinch of 
Poverty—in which there is unquestionable power, and it may 
be self-sacrifice, in selecting such a subject. Mr. FRANK 
BouURDILLON’s scene from KINGSLEY’s romance — Oz 
Bideford Sands—is dramatic without being stagey. Mr. 
PETTIE might paint the figures of the combatants 
as well, but he would not give so strong an effect 
of sand, water, and air, accessories that are utilised to 
increase the effect of the picture. Mr. ApDRIEN STOKES’S 
Harbour Bar is also evidence of out-of-doors work. Two- 
thirds of the picture are sky, but there is no sense of dis- 
proportion, nor is the sea less expressive because it is 
shallow. ‘The effect is enhanced through the absence of any 
attempt to represent action in the boats, which become, as 
it were, opportunities to use colour in order to make an 
impression. Nobody can quarrel with the picture for being 
incomplete ; but after all, one of its merits is that in a 
mysterious way it conveys the notion of being no more than 
a suggestion of an infinitude of waters on the earth and 
above, in which man is not of much account. 

It is rarely wise for a painter to enter into rivalry with 
the pulpit. Trrian’s Sacred and Profane Love does not do 
much for the conversion of the world, and indeed it is 
incomprehensible. Mr. SoLomon was also, no doubt, full 
of the best intentions, but we are afraid his picture will 
not take the place of a tract in promoting domestic affec- 
tions. In painting especially it is very hard to make an 
allegory go on all-fours. The figure with the mighty wings 
would be admirable if it stood alone ; but the model youth 
who reposes within the shade of one of them looks uncom- 
fortable, although spouse and babe are also sheltered. It is 
difficult to have much admiration for a man who seems 
to be tied to Virtue’s apron-strings, who is fed on ambrosial 
pap, and will not give a warning to his neighbour about the 
impending destruction. The profane couple who are 
doomed to descend, no one knows whither, have at least 
the air of enjoying themselves, and the victim has the 
manliness to endeavour to save his temptress. In style 
the picture is not unlike some of the modern allegories 


which are ordered for French town-halls ; and, indeed, it 
would serve well to express the difference between any 
two of the French parties as seen by partisans. It could 
only be painted by a man of genius who, in the conscious- 
ness of strength, has attempted to go outside the field of 
painting, having, it may be, in his mind the promise of the 
Psalmist, “ He shall cover thee with His feathers, and 
under His wings shalt thou trust.” Mr. Goopatu’s Day 
of Rest at the Old Home has an air of quietness about it, 
which is partly caused by the absence of any appearance of 
an inmate of the house, but partly by the sober colouring, 
which gives unity to all the parts. Mr. G. W. Joy deserves 
all the credit which is due to the discovery of a fresh 
subject. Few people, we suppose, have imagined that the 
Duke of WELLINGTON could have ever resembled ordinary 
boys. In his early days he was, however, sadder than most 
of his class. He was so unwelcome an addition to the 
impoverished MornincTon family that there is uncertainty 
about the date or the place of his birth. His unamiable 
mother had him shipped at the earliest opportunity to the 
military school at Angers, and the “rst Encounter with the 
french which Mr. Joy depicts is the entry of the little 
ARTHUR into the classroom. The head of the school at 
the time was a renowned engineer, but the officer who 
receives the new student in so unfriendly a way is probably 
meant to be a subordinate. WELLESLEY stands before him 
a quiet, serious boy, and bears his scrutiny without wincing. 
He is no less indifferent to the unfriendliness which is seen 
among his fellow-students. The scene is well realised, and 
an engraving from the picture would be likely to succeed. 

The Death of the Firstborn, by Mr. ERNEST NORMAN, 
is one of those pictures which suffer because of the honesty 
of the artist, who is eager to give not only full measure 
but excess. Every inch is conscientiously executed. But 
the attention is in consequence distracted from the grief of 
PHARAOH that sat on his throne. In the details we forget 
the extent of the king’s grief. But it must be admitted that 
the picture is superior to most English works which are 
inspired by the history of Egypt, and its thoroughness 
promises well for the future of the painter. Mr. GooDALL’s 
Dream of Paradise represents the first awakening of Eve, 
but the subject has been so often attempted as to lose 
attraction, and it seems impossible for a painter to convince 
people that their ancestress is before them. The figure 
suggests a handsome and amiable lady, but, like her 
predecessors, seems rather deficient in intellect. 

There are good and bad years in exhibitions as in 
harvests. This year may not be memorable in the annals 
of the Royal Academy, but when it is remembered that the 
Salon which was to reveal what the Revolution has accom- 
plished in art is so great a disappointment as to-reconcile 
the people to its early closure, we have reason to be gratified 
with the works at Burlington House. 


AN AMERICAN BUILDERS’ CONVENTION. 


MERICA appears to be a land in which conventions 
are a necessity. Every inhabitant of the States can 
discourse, and it is recognised that facilities should be given 
for the exercise. The reporter being ubiquitous, it is not 
necessary to listen to what is said in order to be enlightened, 
and hence there is no loss whenever the speakers have the 
hall to themselves. The convention system, although it 
may often seem no more than a means for the display of 
vanity, is, however, sometimes turned to account by men 
of business. Owing to the distance which separates the 
principal towns, it often happens that uniformity of prac- 
tice is difficult among members of the same trade or pro- 
fession. Hence it follows that the statement of a grievance 
does not receive much attention either in the local legis- 
latures or in Congress, for what may seem hard treatment 
in one place appears in a different light in a more remote 
town. One illustration of this peculiarity is seen in the 
relations between the State and architecture. There is no 
doubt that public buildings are got up in a way that is not 
satisfactory for architects or for the citizens who have to pay 
for the work, but while many of the public men are willing 
to make better arrangements, there are others who are 
convinced that architects are too well treated and in most 
cases are unnecessary. 
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The builders of America, who are supposed to draw 
enormous profits out of public buildings, are not without 
their own grievances. In order to deliberate upon them, it 
is customary to hold an annual conference or convention. 
This year Philadeiphia was selected as the place of meeting, 
and the report of the proceedings is now before us. The 
president of the National Association of Builders is Mr. 
EpwArpD SCRIBNER, of St. Paul, Minn, and he Is aided 
by two vice-presidents, a secretary, treasurer, board of 
directors, besides standing committees on such subjects as 
legislation, statistics, resolutions, uniform contracts, &c. 

The objects of the Association, 1t may be stated, are to 
foster and protect the interests of contractors, manual 
workmen, and all others concerned in the erection and con- 
struction of buildings ; to promote mechanical and indus- 
trial interests; to acquire, preserve, and disseminate 
valuable information connected with building trades ; to 
devise and suggest plans for the preservation of mechanical 
skill through a more complete and practical apprenticeship 
system ; and to establish uniformity and harmony of action 
among builders throughout the United States. Membership 
is on the basis of the Builders’ Exckanges which are 
established in the more important towns of the country, and 
from which representatives are sent to the annual Con- 
Each Exchange, however limited, can send one 


vention. 
delegate. In addition, a delegate is allowed for every fifty 
members. The fee paid to the Society is fifteen dollars. 


At the last Convention there were twenty-seven Exchanges 
represented, and while East Saginaw could only have one 
representative, Chicago was entitled to send no less than 
twelve. New York had nine. 

When so important a body of citizens are congregated, 
the chief of the place considers it is his duty to be present 
in order to offera welcome. At Philadelphia it was the 
Mayor. From his speech it is evident that Americans are 
becoming tired of fires, although the insurance offices may 
be disposed to run greater risks than ever. He said :— 

“ Vou are keeping pace with the progress and march of 
improvements. The combustible building is giving way to 
the incombustible, in order to resist that destructive ele- 
ment, fire. The severely plain structure is being replaced 
by one of sculptured, graceful outline. Iron and steel and 
terra-cotta have become factors in construction, and all this 
is verified by the magnificent edifices that are now rearing 
upward their beautiful proportions under the skilful hands 
of the builders of Philadelphia. Formerly we were satisfied 
with a plain and unpretentious building, but now the skill 
of the architect, of the builder, and of the workman is 
taxed to its utmost to produce designs and results that will 
satisfy the advanced ideas of the people, and the day is not 
far distant when all structures will be erected with.a view 
that the building shall protect its inmates, and not that the 
inmates shall protect the building.” 

The president of the meeting was Mr. J. S. STEVENS, a 
local builder. In his address he summarised the work 
which had been done since the Association was founded. 
It appears that a form of contract has been arranged, and is 
being adopted by-architects and builders. Trade schools 
are coming into favour, and it is anticipated that the young 
American will in time be persuaded that a well-paid 
mechanic is in a better position than a book-keeper or 
clerk, who receives only a pittance. One pamphleteer has 
declared he would rather bea bricklayer at 5 dols. a day 
than a lawyer or Government clerk at 2 dols. That state of 
opinion is desired by the American builder, who is now 
forced to rely on foreign labour that is often unsatisfactory. 
We are told that the strangers, who are called birds of 
passage, appear “in the spring of the year, and return to 
their own country in the fall, taking with them American 
money, upon which to live in comparative idleness during 
the winter months, leaving behind them too often the 
seeds of anarchy, atheism, and communism in ex- 
change therefor.” It is remarkable, also, to find that 
the trade societies are disposed to support the schools, 
one reason given being that the cheap labour of 
Europe will be kept out when there are enough American 
mechanics. 

The real business of the Convention began with the 
expression of a desire that the authorities. at Washington 
should be persuaded to “let the different branches of 
government work separate.” Contracts in bulk facilitate 


jobbery, and it is no wonder they find favour with lobbyers 
and their backers. It was suggested that a fire insurance 
company should be established under the patronage of the 
Association, to meet builders’ risks on buildings which are 
in progress. The Kansas delegates desired to have it 
announced that any member of a filial body who did irre- 
gular business outside his city boundaries, wis as deserving 
of censure as if the acts had been committe 1 in the city. 

A case was reported for the gratification of the meeting 
which indicates that in America the trades societies are not 
above the law, and as the decision is the first of the kind 
that was delivered, it will of course rule in subsequent 
actions, should any arise. In 1886 the Bricklayers’ Union 
of Ohio decreed that all contractors for brickwork must 
employ Union hodmen exclusively. With the exception 
of the firm of PARKER BROTHERS, the contractors of 
Cincinnati were forced to submit to the ukase. Messrs, 
PARKER afterwards obtained the contract for the erection of 
a home for the Little Sisters of the Poor, but a committee 
of the Union waited on the nuns, and, by threats of boy- 
cotting, compelled them to break the contract with Messrs. 
PARKER and employ another contractor who was approved. 
by the Union. Afterwards Messrs. PARKER’s workmen 
were persuaded to leave, and finally the firm were boycotted 
with more than Irish rigour. Dealers could not supply 
building materials, and a warning was given to the public 
to withhold all orders from the firm. After a couple of 
months Messrs. PARKER applied for an injunction, and 
began an action, in which 50,000 dols. were claimed, against 
the Union. The injunction was granted. The case was 
heard in January of the present year, and after an exciting 
contest, Messrs. PARKER obtained a verdict against the 
Bricklayers’ Union, with 3,700 dols. damages. ‘The result 
is a triumph for American builders, and the Association 
acted rightly in ordering that copies of the judge’s charge 
should be distributed. Pr A nae 

If builders have enemies in trade societies, they find 
others no less dangerous in the hangers-on of politics, who 
contrive to secure contracts for public works and to evade 
payment to those by whom the work was executed. It was, 
therefore, strongly urged that every contractor for a public 
building should enter into a bond by which the sub- 
contractors would be secured payment for.labour and mate- 
rials, provided the claims were lodged with the public office 
or agent within thirty days after the expense had been 
incurred. The proposal would place public and private 
buildings on the same footing as respects liens. At present 
it is possible to secure a lien on buildings erected for indi- 
viduals or companies, but all classes of public buildings, 
including those for municipal as well as Government pur- 
poses, are privileged to the extent that the men who build 
them may be ruined. The contracts are let ew b/oc, and 
the man whose name is in the deed receives all the money. 

The liens upon private buildings are not always a pro- | 
tection for the sub-contractor. Every State has its own 
arrangements, and it is not difficult to leave the creditor in 
the lurch. One speaker in relating his own experience 
during twenty years in Illinois, said that the lien law, as 
administered there, was a detriment. to honest builders. 
He was confirmed by other delegates, some of whom 
believed that builders would do better without a lien law. 
New York State seems to be exceptional, inasmuch as the 
law becomes a terror to swindlers. The opinion for and 
against lien laws seemed to be equally balanced, but 
eventually it was recommended that the various legislatures 
should take action in order that the lawshould cover (1) claims 
for wages of workmen actually employed by the owner upon 
the property liable to attachment, and (2) clains for labour 
and materials furnished direct to the owner either by the 
contractor or upon his order. 

A report was presented from the Legislative Committee 
on rules and conditions for estimating work. It was 
recommended that the plans should not be on a less scale 
than one-eighth of an inch to a foot, that plans and speci- 
fications should be in ink, that notification should be given 
about the position of sub-contractors, that sub-estimates 


| should not be received by architects, that 10 per cent. com- 


pensation should be allowed on sub-contracts, that esti- 
mates should not hold good for more than thirty days, that 
if radical changes are made the competition should be 
reopened, and that if all the tenders be declined, the 
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lowest bidder should receive compensation. It was also 
recommended that in the relations between contractors and 
sub-contractors the principle of the lowest tender should be 
recognised, and the unsuccessful bidders should be notified; 
that a contractor was not to be bound by an offer that 
was not solicited, but he was not to reveal it ; and that any 
member detected in trading on sub-bids should be liable to 
forfeiture, censure, or suspension. 

The second day was occupied mainly with the reading 
of papers. Mr. JoHN, in the course of one on “ Plastering 
and Stuccowork,” pointed out that the wire-netting which 
is now employed as an efficient means to secure plaster in 
position in case of fire was the subject of a patent by 
EDMUND CARTRIGHT, which was taken out in 1797. Mr. 
CRESWELI, in his paper on ironwork, called attention to the 
plan of introducing trusses in buildings instead of the 
ordinary post-and-beam construction, and in that way carry- 
ing the weight to the piers without any load coming on the 
partition walls. Mr. Tucker, who selected masonry as a 
subject, referred to the use of hollow clay blocks for floors 
and partitions as being superior to solid bricks, but said he 
was convinced that some new fireproof material would come 
to light, although he confessed he did not know where to 
look for it. ‘The Secretary, in an exhaustive paper, advised 
the establishment of Builders’ Exchanges throughout the 
States, and the erection of them in a worthy manner. 
Among the reports read was one recommending uniform 
‘sizes for common and pressed bricks.. The dimensions for 
common building brick were to be 8+ inches by 4 inches by 
21 inches, and for pressed brick 83 inches by 4 inches by 
22 inches. There was some doubt expressed about the 
accuracy of the figures, and it was eventually agreed to 
send back the subject for further consideration. 

At the evening meeting a report was submitted concern- 
ing apprenticeship. The methods suggested by the com- 
mittee as training to prepare journeymen, were (1) 
attending a regular course of instruction in a trade school, 
and obtaining a certificate of proficiency under tests 
approved by master mechanics ; (2) practice with an em- 


ployer as a junior for a term, one year less than the 


ordinary apprenticeship term; (3) examination by a board 
of examiners appointed by the Association’ of Builders. 
The scheme was approved by the Convention, and in 
course of time it may be put in practice. 

On the third day Mr. O. P. HatriEtp, as an architect 
of New York, explained the relations between architects 
and builders. We have already published his paper, and 
we may say it was received with applause. Evidently the 
American builders, amidst all their changes, have no wish to 
compel the architect to abdicate his position. Papers were 
also read on the Metric System by Professor Eastpurn, 
and on his trade school in» New York, by Colonel 
AUCHMUTY. 

From the preceding abstract it will be evident that the 
aims of the National Association of Builders in America 
are well inspired. It will be allowed that no higher 
standard of efficiency exists in Europe than is proposed. 
When it is remembered that hitherto a go-as-you-please 
rule was the only one that was followed, the new de- 
parture becomes still more remarkable. ‘The endeavour 
to attain greater efficiency, and to put building construction 
on a level with other callings, will have the best wishes of 
English architects and contractors. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Ns the last meeting of the. Society of Antiquaries, held at 
Burlington House, the Rev. John Morris read a paper 
on the subject of a wall-painting of St. Paul, recently dis- 
covered in St. Anselm’s Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral. Dr. 
Evans, president of the Society, occupied the chair.—The Rev. 
Mr. Morris said the painting was worthy of attention for more 
reasons than one—first, on account of its antiquity; and 
secondly, on account of the singular fact that for 700 years it 
had been hidden from sight. St. Anselm’s Chapel, it was 
explained, was built by St. Anselm himself, or, rather, by his 
prior, Ernulf. On the accession of St. Anselm in 1093 Ernulf 
took down the choir which Lanfranc had erected just before, 
and rebuilt it of larger dimensions. The new choir, like the 
old, had an apse with a square-ended chapel at its east end, 
which was dedicated to the Blessed Trinity. On either side of 
the Trinity Chapel Ernulf built two towers. St. Anselm was 
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buried in his Trinity Chapel in 1109, and after some years his 
body was translated into the chapel that he had called after 
SS. Peter and Paul. Its name was changed by the popular 
voice, and before the fire in 1174 it was called St. Anselm’s 
Chapel. The painting on the apse of St. Anselm’s Chapel had 
recently been uncovered by the removal of a wall in the process 
of restoration of the chapel. The stones of that wall bore 
undoubted marks of fire, and they thus learned how the paint- 
ing was saved when the choir of the cathedral was burned on 
September 5, 1174. The antiquity of the wall, and the fact 
that the subject of the painting represented St. Paul, one of 
the original co-titulars of the chapel, were external proofs of 
the time when the painting was executed. For its style was so 
free from the stiffness of the designs painted in the early part 
of the twelfth century, and so different from the style of the 
well-known paintings in the chapel immediately below it in the 
crypt, that, without such convincing proofs, artiquaries would 
probaly have assigned it to a later date. The chapal 
beneath, which had been called St. Gabriel’s, but which 
would seem rather to have borne the title of St. John 
the Baptist, was built up sol’d'y. The wall cutting off 
a small portion of the apse in the chapel above, and the sub- 
stantial building up of the arch in front of the apse in the 
chapel below, must both be due to the same cause and have 
been done at the same time. It must have been thought by 
the cathedral architect that buttresses were needed just in that 
place, and, therefore, after the chapels were decorated with 
paintings, those walls were built by him. They might assume 
that this had been done before the consecration of the church 
by Archbishop Corboil in 1130. At any rate, the chapel in the 
crypt was walled up before the time of Gervase. The paint- 
ing, which is in the north-east corner of the chapel, repre- 
sents St. Paul putting sticks on the fire, after his shipwreck at 
Malta, when the viper fastened itself on his hand. The 
ground of the painting is ultramarine; it was very bright 
when it was first uncovered. The tunic of St. Paul is white, 
with the shades in cobalt. The mantle is whitish, shaded 
with vermilion, and deepened with chocolate. The face is 
painted naturally, the hair dark, with lines and rings ; the fire 
vermilion and bright, the sticks ochre, mixed with brown. On 
the hand, the mark of the bite is bright red. The viper is 
bluish white and striped. The clouds are shaded with choco- 
late and ochre, the upper part of them cobalt, with a rim of 
ultramarine. The border is bright red and blue on a black 
panel. They might congratulate themselves on having such 
noble specimens of Ernulf’s decorative painting, and if hitherto 
the paintings in the crypt had been deservedly looked upon 
as surpassing any paintings in the country of their date, they 
were themselves surpassed, both in design and execution, by 
this painting of St. Paul, which might fairly be claimed to be 
the finest work of its kind of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, or, indeed, the end of the eleventh, if it be Ernulf’s, who 
left Canterbury for Peterborough in 1100. Mr. Waller re- 
garded the discovery as a most remarkable one, and he would 
be glad if the painting could be proved to be of the date 
suggested. Mr. R. Nevill compared the painting to some work 
in the interesting church of St. Mary, Guildford. Mr. 
Micklethwaite said the evidence the Rev. Mr. Morris had brought 
forward seemed to be very strong. The President pointed 
out the remarkable resemblance to the head of St. Paul, as it 
occurred on early Papal Bulls. The absolute archzological 
evidence was very strongly in favour of the antiquity assigned 
to the painting. The Rev. Mr. Morris was heartily thanked 
for his paper. 


TESSERA. 


Erederick the Great as a Painter. 
T. CAMPBELL. 

HEN the king was prevented from riding on hcrseback 

by the gout, with which he was afflicted during the last 

ten years of his life, he went abroad in an open chaise, gene- 
rally accompanied by two or three officers. When his com- 
plaint or the weather hindered him from taking these airings, 
he was accustomed after dinner to employ himself in painting, 
which afforded him an agreeable recreation, and, as he said, did 
not interfere with the process of digestion. Nothing was so insup- 
portable to this indefatigable sovereign as to be unempioyed. 
Though there were then some tolerable artists belonging to the 
Academy of Arts, and five painters to the king were enume- 
rated in the court calendar, he generally contented himself with 
Master Hanschen (Johan Adelfing), who had to paint for him 
the portraits of the peasants, servants, and tall grenadiers, 
and to prepare his colours. Hdanschen had a fixed salary of 
one hundred dollars per year, and a florin for-every day that he 
was in attendance ; and whenever his pupil’s performance fell 
short of his expectations, he never failed to reap an abundant 
harvest of blows and thumps. As a second assistant, he had a 
bombardier named Fuhrmann, who knew something about 
p2inting; but if a portrait was to be executed in: the best 
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manner, the assistance of Weidemann, one of the painters to 
the king, was required. The merit of the pieces so produced 
was indeed very inferior ; but the pupil had made as much pro- 
ficiency in the art as the master. When, therefore, Schitz, the 
picture dealer, offered the king at his smoking party a louis-d’or 
for every picture, he was in good earnest, well knowing that he 
could dispose of these royal performances for at least twice or 
thrice as much. The king had sent for this man to ascertain 
how much he could earn daily by his art; and as a portrait 
took him five days, he was satisfied with the certainty that, in 
the worst event, he could earn his living by painting, as he 
reckoned that he could make a good shift with a dollar per day. 
As some of the members of the smoking party, nevertheless, 
had doubts whether the king could maintain himself by paint- 
ing, he sent for a tradesman who supplied the court with various 
articles, and offered him some of his pictures, for which the 
man, who could not well decline the bargain, agreed to give a 
hundred dollars a-piece. The king was soon afterwards 
informed that this dealer had hung up the pictures in the front 
of his shop, with this inscription—“ Painted by the hand of his 
majesty the king.” This public exhibition was disagreeable to 
him ; he therefore sent back the money, and desired to have his 
pictures returned. The purchaser declined complying with this 
demand, and sent word to the king that he could not part with 
such valuable pictures for the low price which he had paid for 
them ; and the king was obliged to allcw him a considerable 
profit before he could get them back. The king had to listen 
to many other jokes about his paintings. One day he asked 
the keeper of one of his palaces, who was a Dutchman, what 
he thought of a hunting piece which he had just finished. The 
man assured him that it was painted precisely in the style of 
Bas Clas, a celebrated Netherland master, who, to explain the 
meaning of his figures, marked them with letters, and wrote 
underneath, “ Painted by Bas Clas. A is a dog, and B is a 
hare.” Several of the king’s performances are preserved ; 
underneath some of them, executed while he had the gout, is to 
be seen, in his own handwriting, “ In tormentis pinxit F. W.” 


The Templars’ Habitations in London. 
C. G. ADDISON. 


The Knights Templars first established the chief house of 
their Order in England without Holborn Bars, on the south 
side of the street, where Southampton House formerly stood, 
adjoining to which Southampton Buildings were afterwards 
erected ; and it is stated that, about a century and a half ago, 
part of the ancient chapel annexed to this establishment, of a 
circular form, and built of Caen stone, was discovered on pull- 
ing down some old houses near Southampton Buildings, in 
Chancery Lane. This first house of the Temple, established 
by Hugh de Payens himself, before his departure from 
England, on his return to Palestine, was adapted to the 
wants and necessities of the Order in its infant state, when the 
knights, instead of lingering in the preceptories of Europe, 
proceeded at once to Palestine, and when all the resources of 
the Society were strictly and faithfully forwarded to Jerusalem, 
to be expended in defence of the faith; but when the Order 
had greatly increased in numbers, power, and wealth, and had 
somewhat departed from its original purity and simplicity, we 
find that the superior and the knights resident in London 
began to look abroad for a more extensive and commodious 
place of habitation. They purchased a large space of ground, 
extending from the White Friars westward to Essex House 
without Temple Bar, and commenced the erection of a convent 
on a scale of grandeur commensurate with the dignity and 
importance of the chief house of the great religio-military 
society of the Temple in Britain. It was called the New 
Temple, to distinguish it from the original establishment at 
Holborn, which came thenceforth to be known by the name of 
the Old Temple. This New Temple was adapted for the 
residence of numerous military monks and novices, serving- 
brothers, retainers, and domestics. It contained the residence 
of the superior and of the knights, the cells and apartments of 
the chaplains and serving-brethren, the council-chamber where 
the chapters were held, and the refectory, or dining-hall, which 
was connected, by a range of handsome cloisters, with the 
magnificent church consecrated by the patriarch. Alongside 
the river extended a spacious pleasure-ground for the recreation 
of the brethren, who were not permitted to go into the town 
without the leave of the master. It was used also for military 
exercises, and the training of the horses. The year of the con- 
secration of the Temple Church, Geoffrey, the superior of the 
Order in England, caused an inquisition to be made of the 
lands of the Templars in this country, and the names of the 
donors thereof ; from which it appears that the larger territorial 
divisions of the Order were then called bailiwicks, the principal 
of which were London, Warwic, Couele, Meritune, Gutinge, 
Westune, Lincolnscife, Lindeseie, Widine, and Eboracisire 
(Yorkshire). The number of manors, farms, churches, advow- 
sons, demesne lands, villages, hamlets, windmills, and water- 
mills, rents of assize, rights of common and free warren, and 
the amount of all kiads of property possessed by the Templars 
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in England at the period of the taking of this inquisition are 
astonishing. Upon the great estates belonging to the Ordes 
prioral houses had been erected, wherein dwelt the procurator 
or stewards charged with the management of the manors and 
farms in their neighbourhood, and with the collection of the 
rents. These prioral houses became regular monastic establish- 
ments, inhabited chiefly by sick and aged Templars, who 
retired to them to spend the remainder of their days, after a 
long period of honourable service against the infidels in 
Palestine. They were cells to the principal house at London. 
There were also under them certain smaller administrations. 
established for the management of the farms, consisting of a 
Knight Templar, to whom were associated some serving- 
brothers of the Order and a priest, who acted as almoner. The 
commissions or mandates directed by the masters of the 
Temple to the officers at the head of these establishments were 
called precepts, from the commencement of them, “ Praecipimus 
tibi,” we enjoin or direct you, &c. &c. The knights to whom 
they were addressed were styled “ Praeceptores Templi,” or 
preceptors of the Temple, and the districts administered by 
them “ Praceptoria,” or preceptories. 


The Ancient Bell-Tower of Westminster Palace. 
J. HUNTER. 


The ancient bell-tower which formed part of the buildings of 
the ancient palace of Westminster, stood very near tothe site of the 
more splendid and imposing tower recently erected. The erec- 
tion of this tower and the placing in it a clock, and not one but 
three bells, was the work of King Edward III., when he made 
such extensive reparations and improvements on the palace, 
which in his reign, and long before and after, was by far the 
most frequent residence of the King and his family. It was. 
considered an appurtenance to the chapel of St. Stephen. 
Stowe’s account of it is this :—“ He also builded to the use of 
this chapel, though out of the palace court some distance west 
in the Little Sanctuary, a strong clochard of stone and timber 
covered with lead, and placed therein three great bells, since 
usually rung at coronations, triumphs, funeralls of princes, and 
their obits.” Before the time when Stowe wrote, the bells had 
been taken down. He speaks of traditions of their great 
weight and loud tones. His language is as vague as when he 
speaks of the precise site of the tower. They had been said 
to weigh 30,000 Ibs., but when taken down, it was found that 
the weight of all three was less than 20,000 Ibs. This tower 
was built in 1365 and 1366, the fortieth year of King 
Edward III. We have this exact date from contemporary 
evidence. The surveyor of the King’s works within the palace 
at Westminster was at that time William de Sleford, clerk. 
He rendered an annual account of his receipts and expenses, 
and his account for that year still remains, having survived in 
the destruction of so many documents of the class to which it 
belongs. The terms in which Sleford speaks of the clock- 
tower are “Turris infra palatium pro quodam orlogio facta,” 
and the first entry in which this tower is mentioned is a pay- 
ment of 116s. and 12d. for 26 dolia of stone of Bere at 85. 6d. 
the dolium, and ro6s. 8¢. for 16 dolia of stone of Carne at 
6s. 8d. the dolium. Four hundred and sixty-nine cartloads of 
Reigate stone for the doors and windows of the two towers, 
the cost of which was 3s. the load. Above 8,000 feet of ashlar 
was bought at Maidstone for the towers and other works, which 
cost 4d. the foot including the freight. Between five and six 
thousand feet of stone called Urnell were bought at 8s. the 
hundred, without freightage. There were other large purchases 
of ragstone, which was brought up the Thames from Maid- 
stone. Fifty corbels were bought at Maidstone expressly for 
the clock-tower at 11d. each. Four pounds were paid for 
240 wrought stones of Reigate called sherches, “ pro quadam 
vice in predicta turri juxta gardinum Regis,” and 4os. for 
fifteen wrought stones of Reigate called nowels, “ pro eadem 
vice.” Two “gressors” for sharpening the masons’ tools were 
bought. Lime and rough sand were bought to make mortar. 
Tiles and timber were bought, part of which may have been 
used in the clock-tower. Again, under the head of ironwork, 
we read of no use of iron except in the locks. Stock locks, 
plate locks, and clykett locks are the kind of locks named. 
There was paid to John Brampton toss. 1d. for 4 score and 
17 feet of white glass, wrought with flowers and a border of the 
arms of the King, to be placed in the windows of the tower, or 
towers, for it is uncertain which. The price was 13d. the foot. 
I shall easily be excused for passing over the payments made 
to sawyers, carpenters, plumbers, glaziers, and plasterers, work- 
ing at 3d, 4d, sd,and 53d. a day. We find nothing 
respecting the construction or even the placing of the clocks, 
and nothing respecting the casting of the bells, and very little 
respecting the elevation of theminthetower. Bell-ropes occur, 
and in connection with them a vice or engine. The superin- 
tendent of the tower at the garden end was Thomas Harde- 
grey, and he and Maurice Yonge had the superintendence of 
the construction of the bell-tower, or rather for attending to the 
work on 50 feet in height of the clock-tower, “ pro factura 
50 pedum altitudine predictz turris pro orlogio,” they received 
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152. part of 407, Inakind of appendix to his account is an 
inventory of the things in the custody of Sleford, in which 
occur “duze campanz vocatz Wyron” (an unusual word, but 
occurring again in the account itself) ; “ pro 1 corda empt. pro 
Wyron.” It is to be regretted that, we have no account of the 
expense of the clock and bells themselves. Nor have we any- 
thing respecting them in any later accounts till we arrive at the 
reign of King Henry VI. We have then accounts of the 
expense of maintaining the clock and bells in a state of 
efficiency for two successive years, the fourth and fifth, the fifth 
and sixth of that reign, delivered both in Latin and English. 
From these we collect that Thomas Clockmaker received 
13s. 4d. a year as his salary for general superintendence. He 
also received 8s. for making of the sail (velum) when it was 
broken ; 6s. 8d. for amending of the spring of the barrel ; 12d. 
for the wire of the stobil; 7s. for amending of the note (nut) 
and spindle. He was also paid for two great ropes, the one 
weighing 52lbs., and the other 49lbs., at the rate of three- 
halfpence the pound ; also for two ropes of thread for the little 
weight, 2s. ; and for boards, laths, and matts, “ bought for to stop 
the wind fro the said clock,” 22¢. These were for the first of 
the two years. In the account for the second year we have 5s. 
for the repair of the extre of the said clock ; 3s. for two laches 
and two pinnes of iron ; for mending four pullies of laton, and 
four bolts and four clenches thereto, that draw hammer, 35. 4d. ; 
for three lenkes and a ring and a bolt for the hammer, 2s. ; 
is. 8d, for amending the lansing of the clock; for two great 
ropes, the one weighing 51 lbs., the other 521bs., 125. 10}d.; 
and for cords for the little weight, 2s. 2¢. The person called 
Thomas Clockmaker appears to have been but a subordinate 
officer, the account being rendered by Agnes de la Van, the 
wife of Geffery de la Van, who was himself the deputy of John 
Lenham, who is designated “Custos orologii domini Regis 
infra palatium suum Westmonasterio.” 


Sketching from Nature. 
J. BURNET. 


The power of seeing objects correctly is gained by a 
careful examination of their general appearance, and of 
the component parts which produce such general appearance ; 
it is necessary, therefore, before proceeding to delineate 
any object, to observe it attentively in the first instance, 
to examine it as a whole, so as to be convinced of its 
great leading features, the various shapes the principal lights 
take, also the forms of the darks, what occasions them, and 
why they are darker at one place than at another ; the size and 
shape of the smaller component parts, where they are con- 
gregated most, and where the greatest vacuum is situated, 
where portions are seen entire, and where they are intercepted. 
Without the eye taking cognisance of all these before proceed- 
ing it will be impossible to give a just representation, either in 
the detail or in the general effect ; it will, moreover, have a 
prejudicial influence, inasmuch as it will lead to a style of 
drawing without feeling, character, or decision. One reason 
why the drawings of eminent artists are superior to all others 
is the great intelligence every line indicates, the smallest touch 
being expressive of the character. Another advantage this 
previous contemplation of the subject has is the storing of 
the mind with materials for future occasions, when it is 
necessary to have recourse to the memory. Knowledge in 
drawing as well as in other sciences is having ready a mass of 
materials, which we can apply to the subject in hand. Drawing 
much improves us as little as reading much, unless we contem- 
plate and understand as we proceed ; those who have acquired 
a readiness of hand without correctness and study have but the 
shadow instead of the substance, and though to the unlearned 
their works have the appearance of excellence, yet to the 
educated eyes they seem in the light of forgeries, or like the 
language of him who talks speciously of a subject he does not 
understand. After the hand has once acquired this delusive 
dexterity, the student becomes contented, and unable to execute 
anything correctly in future. 


Symbolism of Colours. 
A. JAMESON. 

In very early art we find colours used in a symbolical or 
mystic sense, and, until the ancient principles and traditions 
were wholly worn out of memory or set aside by the later 
painters, certain colours were appropriate to certain subjects 
and personages, and could not arbitrarily be applied or misap- 
plied. In the old specimens of stained-glass we find these 
significations scrupulously attended to. Thus :—White, repre- 
sented by the diamond or silver, was the emblem of light, 
religious purity, innocen<e, virginity, faith, joy, and life. Our 
Saviour wears white after His resurrection. In the judge it 
indicated integrity, in the rich man humility, in the woman 
chastity. It was the colour consecrated to the Virgin, who, 
however, never wears white except in pictures of the Assump- 
tion. Red, the ruby, signified fire, divine love, the Holy Spirit, 
heat or the creative power, and royalty. White and red roses 
express love and innocence, or love and wisdom, as in the 


garland with which the angel crowned St. Cecilia. Ina bad 
sense, red signified blood, war, hatred, and punishment. Red 
and black combined were the colours of purgatory and the 
devil. Blue, or the sapphire, expressed heaven, the firmament, 
truth, constancy, fidelity. Christ and the Virgin wear the red 
tunic and the blue mantle, as signifying heavenly love and 
heavenly truth. The same colours were given to St. John the 
Evangelist, with this difference, that he wore the blue tunic and 
the red mantle ; in later pictures the colours are sometimes 
red and green. Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the sun, of 
the goodness of God, initiation or marriage, faith or fruitful- 
ness. In pictures of the apostles, St. Peter wears a yellow. 
mantle over a blue tunic. In a bad sense, yellow signifies 
inconstancy, jealousy, deceit ; in this sense it is given to the 
traitor Judas, who is generally habited in dirty yellow. Green, 
the emerald, is the colour of spring ; of hope, particularly hope 
in immortality ; and of victory, as the colour of the palm and 
the laurel. Violet, the amethyst, signified love and truth, or 
passion and suffering. Hence it is the colour often worn by 
the martyrs. In some instances our Saviour, after His resur- 
rection, is habited in a violet instead of a blue mantle. The 
Virgin also wears violet after the crucifixion. Mary Magdalene, 
who as patron saint wears the red robe, as penitent wears violet 
and blue, the colours of sorrow and of constancy. In the 
devotional representation of her by Timoteo della Vite, she 
wears red and green, the colours of love and of hope. Grey, 
the colour of ashes, signified mourning, humility, and in- 
nocence accused ; hence adopted as the dress of the Franciscans 
(the grey friars), but it has since been changed for a dark rusty 
brown. Black expressed the earth; darkness, mourning, 
wickedness, negation, death, and was appropriate to the 
Prince of Darkness. In some old illuminated MSS, Jesus, in 
the Temptation, wears a black robe. White and black 
together signify purity of life, and mourning or humiliation ; 
hence adopted by the Dominicans and the Carmelites. The 
mystical application of attributes and colours was more 
particularly attended to in that class of subjects I have 
distinguished as devotional. Inthe sacred historical pictures 
we find that the attributes are usually omitted as superfluous, 
and characteristic propriety of colour often sacrificed to the 
general effect. 


An American Serpent Mound. 
E. G. SQUIER. 


Probably the most extraordinary earthwork thus far dis- 
covered at the West is the “Great Serpent.” It is situated on 
Brush Creek, at a point known as the “ Three Forks,” on entry 
1014, near the north line of Adams County, Ohio. No plan or 
description has hitherto been published ; nor does the fact of 
its existence appear to have been known beyond the secluded 
vicinity in which it occurs. The notice first received by the 
authors of these researches was exceedingly vague and 
indefinite, and led to the conclusion that it was a work of 
defence, with bastions at regular intervals—-a feature so extra- 
ordinary as to induce a visit, which resulted in the discovery 
here presented. The true character of the work was apparent 
on the first inspection. It is situated upon a high, crescent- 
form hill or spur of land, rising 150 feet above the level of 
Brush Creek, which washes its base. The side of the hill next 
the stream presents a perpendicular wall of rock, while the 
other slopes rapidly, though it is not so steep as to preclude 
cultivation. The top of the hill is not level, but slightly con- 
vex, and presents a very even surface, 150 feet wide by 
1,000 feet long, measuring from its extremity to the point where 
it connects with the table-land. Conforming to the curve of 
the hill, and occupying its very summit, is the serpent, its head 
resting near the point, and its body winding back for 700 feet 
in graceful undulations, terminating in a triple coil of the tail. 
The entire length, if extended, would be not less than 1,000 feet. 
The work is clearly and boldly defined, the embankment 
being upwards of 5 feet in height by 30 feet base, at the centre 
of the body, but diminishing somewhat towards the head and 
tail. The neck of the serpent is stretched out and slightly 
curved, and its mouth is opened wide as if in the act of 
swallowing or ejecting an oval figure, which rests partially 
within the distended jaws. This oval is formed of an embank- 
ment of earth, without any perceptible opening, 4 feet in height, 
and is perfectly regular in outline, its transverse and conjugate 
diameters being 100 and 80 feet respectively. The ground 
within the oval is slightly elevated ; a small circular elevation of 
large stones much burned once existed in its centre; but they 
have been thrown down and scattered by some ignorant visitor, 
under the prevailing impression, probably, that gold was hidden 
beneath them. The point of the hill within which this egg- 
shaped figure rests seems to have been artificially cut to con- 
form to its outline, leaving a smooth platform 1o feet wide, and 
somewhat inclining inward, all around it. Upon either side of 
the serpent’s head extend two small triangular elevations Io or 
12 feet over. They are not high, and although too distinct to 
be bok are yet too much obliterated to be satisfactorily — 
traced, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AN officer of the United States engineers, who was engaged 
in superintending the construction of a tunnel at Washing- 
ton, having been detected in frauds, was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to forfeit 100 dols. per month of his 
pay for nine months, and to be reprimanded in the military 
orders. He escaped a more severe penalty, as his judges 
considered that under the contract system 1n vogue It was 
impossible to secure good work in such places as those 
above the arching. The President, in endorsing the sen- 
tence, has remarked:—“ The gravamen of the offence of 
this officer was the neglect of a very high and important 
duty. Itis not very important from a military standpoint 
whether a pecuniary loss did or did not result to the 
Government. But that very great loss and inconvenience 
have been inflicted upon the community by the delays which 
have resulted from the failure to discover promptly the 
faulty and fraudulent character of the work is apparent. 
Tke suggestion that the strictest and most faithful supervi- 
sion of the progress of such a work is powerless to detect 
and correct the shams which are practised by the contractors 
in this case, is a discredit to the engineering profession and 
entirely inadmissible. The sentence imposed by the Court 
seems to have given full effect to every suggestion that 
might mitigate the offence.” Asa politician the President 
could not well condemn the contract system, which is con- 
nected with politics in a very practical way. But the 
officers were better informed, for there is very grievous 
temptation before a superintendent of works to act wrongly, 
and, apart from bribes, straightforward conduct may make 
a man a host of enemies who never forgive. 


Axon the busts in the sculpture gallery of the Academy 
those of Mr. Warts, R.A., and Mr. J. R. Ctayron, by Mr. 
ALFRED GILBERT, should be studied. ‘The latter appears 
to have been the most difficult work, and it is a charac- 
teristic likeness. Mr. W. R. INcRAm’s bust of Mr. Marks, 
R.A., is in its way as effective as Mr. OvuLsss’s portrait 
of the artist. The head of an old man, by Miss Kate 
BANNAN, also seems to be a veritable likeness. Among 
the figures, Mr. THomas Brocx’s Gentus of Poetry has a 
Renaissance spirit, and Mr. Onstow Forp’s statue, Zhe 
Singer, seems almost lifelike in the expression of the power 
of music. Mr. RicHmMonp’s Arcadian Shepherd is so 
commonplace as to be unworthy of the title. Mr. Arm- 
STEAD’s Memorial of the Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB is well 
adapted to its purpose. 


Tue three cabinets which are the most artistic among 
the modern examples in the South Kensington collection 
have been lent to the Edinburgh Museum. Two are the 
work of M. Fourpinois, of Paris. The third was 
executed by Messrs. HoLLanp & Sons, from the late 
Professor SEMPER’s design, and in it a fine plaque, with a 
copy of MuLreEapy’s Crossing the Brook, has been utilised. 
As furniture is now largely made in the North, it is only 
fair that the best examples should be sent there occa- 
sionally. 


One of the galleries on the Passy side of the Trocadéro 
Palace, which now forms part of the Exhibition buildings, 
is about to be reopened, the treasures lent from the 
cathedrals and churches of France having been placed 
there. An objection was raised at first against exhibiting 
their collections by the ecclesiastical authorities, who were 
apprehensive that the treasures might not find their way 
back to the owners, but, through the diplomacy of M.ANTONIN 
Proust, all difficulties were overcome. ‘The cases will be 
surrounded by the casts from the ancient buildings, such as 
the clock tower in Rouen, the western doorway of the 
church at Saint Gilles, the doorways from Charlieu, Moissac, 
and other relics of French Gothic. 


THE Salford Museum has been fortunate of late. Mrs. 
TooraL has presented to it SCHWANTHALER’s Swan 
Matden, which was much admired when it appeared in 
the International Exhibition of 1851. From Mr. BENJAMIN 
ARMITAGE comes a mazble group of Cain and Abel, which 


has been placed at the entrance to the Langworthy Gallery.. 
Mr. Pope, Q C., has given an imaginative bust of the VIoLA 
of ‘“‘ Twelfth Night,” and one of Contemplation, with a copy, 
of the Crouching Venus in the Pitti Palace. 


THE proprietors of the “ Libraire de l’Art” have done 
much to make art popular throughout the world, but a late 
experiment is likely to be the most successful in attaining 
that end. We refer to the publication of original engravings: 
after pictures, which are to be sold at the low price of a 
franc apiece. The plates are small, but the execution is so 
effective that on a wall they would assert themselves. 
amidst larger works. They are not, it is to be under- 
stood, produced by any mechanical or chemical process,. 
but present genuine engravers’ work throughout, and in 
consequence there is a balance of light and shade which is. 
rarely seen in works of the size. ‘There are many people: 
who are unable to buy large prints, or, if they were obtain- 
able, have not space to display them. The new series is 
equally well adapted for walls of small rooms or for small 
portfolios, and the prints will be as useful to art students as. 
more costly examples. 


Ir was an unfortunate day for the Liverpool taxpayers 
when the Water Committee of the Corporation quarrelled 
with Mr. HawkSLery, the engineer for the Vyrney Water- 
works. As the committee were in the wrong, he was awarded 
his fees just as if Mr. HAWKSLEY superintended the works 
to their completion. The costs have been settled this 
week. The sum claimed for Mr. HAwKSLEy’s costs was 
2,264/. ts. 3¢., but the taxing-master reduced the bill to 
83837. 19s. 8d., which, with 22/ 2s. taxing fees, makes 
go6/. 1s. 8a. The costs on the other side were no doubt 
still greater, and the ratepayers may well grumble over such 
costly muddling. 


Aw exhibition of contemporary art will be opened in Am- 
sterdam on September 2. It will be closed on October 7, but 
the committee reserve the right of keeping the exhibition open. 
for a longer time. Works are to be sent in between 
August 1 and ro, and are to be addressed to the committee. 
There will be no port charges to be paid by the artists or 
owners of pictures, as the expenses will be borne by the 
committee, but the costs attending the return of works. 
will fall on the senders. Care will be taken of all works, 
but the committee will not be responsible for damage 
through fire or other cause. The committee will act as. 
intermediary for the sale of works in the Exhibition, and 
there will be no commission or charge deducted from the 
price obtained. Works which have already appeared in one 
of the communal exhibitions of Amsterdam are ineligible 
for admission. Six gold medals will be awarded by a jury . 
of seven members, three being nominated by the munici- 
pality and four by the exhibitors. 


Tue late PauL Baupry, the decorator of the Paris 
Opera House, was one of those artists who are not afraid 
to make a voyage to London for the purpose of study. He 
afterwards spoke with admiration of the art treasures of the: 
country, and he held the English people in esteem. Among 
the exercises he went through for the purpose of elevating 
his taste and training his hand, was the copying of the 
cartoons of RAPHAEL, which are rarely seen with an English 
admirer in front of them. ‘The copies he made have been 
sold in Paris for 26,000 francs. ‘They were only one-fifth 
the size of the originals. A copy of a couple of figures. 
from RAPHAEL’s Parnassus was sold for 4,200 francs, anda 
copy of a Holy Family for 3,050 francs. Some of the 
cartoons for the paintings in the Opera House were 
included in the sale, but they did not bring high prices. 


M. Gaston Piantf, the electrician, has bequeathed to: 
the Academy of Sciences a sum that will admit of the 
award of a prize of 3,000 francs every second year to some 
Frenchman who has distinguished himself by a study of the 
science of electricity. In addition, M. PLANTE has left his 
house and large gardens at Bellevue, near Paris, as a place 
of retreat for poor scientists. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


MR. ALMA-TADEMA’S HOUSE. 
NO. 102._NORTH SIDE. 

NO. 103._ANTEROOM. 

NO. 104._MRS. TADEMA’S STUDIO. 


MINIATURE-PAINTING IN ENGLAND.* 


ii Pesan fashion of painting single portraits “in little” un- 
doubtedly took its origin in the grand art of the illu- 
minator, an art which was practised by all nations, both 
Eastern and Western, from the rubrication of capitals and 
headings, and occasionally true miniatures found on the papyrus 
rolls of ancient Egypt, as far back as the eighteenth dynasty, 
down to the magnificent missal in the Rouen Library, com- 
pleted in the year 1682 A.D. Every collection affords abundant 
evidence of the introduction of individual portraits, amongst 
the gorgeous surroundings of the general illuminated work. 
The Flemish illuminator especially carried the drawing and 
colouring of the heads to a degree of perfection, which came 
very near that attained by the greatest masters who sub- 
sequently practised the art of miniature-painting, as the term 
is understood in these later days. 

Direct allusion to this point of contact between these two 
schools of art is difficult to obtain, but Vasari, in givir g us the 
life of Giulio Gravata, commonly known as Giulio Clovio, the 
great Italian illuminator of the sixteenth century, after 
enumerating his principal works, finishes thus :—“ Of these I 
have desired to give the world this notice, that such as cannot 
see these productions, for they are almost all in the hards of 
princes and other great personages, may at least know some- 
thing of them and of him. I say ‘almost’ all, because I know 
some private persons who have several cases containing 
beautiful portraits by his hand, of sovereigns, of their friends, 
or of ladies whom they have loved.” 

Johannes or Hans Holbein has furnished us with the 
earliest specimens of the miniature-portrait. Mr. Wornum, in 
his life of the artist, expresses some doubt whether he ever 
drew in miniature, but Van Mander, who published his life of 
Holbein in Amsterdam in 1604, expressly tells us that “he 
worked equally well in oil and in water-colours, he painted also 
miniatures of especial excellence, which last art he learned 
from one Master Lucas, then in London, whom, however, he 
very soon far surpassed.” 

It is a pity that the biographer did not give us the surname 
of this Master Lucas, who had the honour of being Holbein’s 
master, an honour ascribed by Walpole to Lucas Cornelii. 
This artist was born in the same year as Holbein—1495. But 
as the wants of a wife and seven children drove him from 
Leyden to seek employment in England, he could hardly have 
come as a young man, and probably therefore followed, rather 
than preceded Holbein. There was another Master Lucas, 
however—Lucas Horembout or Hornebolt—who was certainly 
settled here in 1529, and perhaps earlier. He was one of a family 
ofilluminators. His father Gerard was in the King’s service, and 
is said to have died here, as court painter to Philip and Mary 
in 1558. The son Luke or Lucas was also a “ King’s servant ” 
at a higher salary than Holbein ever had, namely, 555. 6d. a 
month, and his death is certainly fixed by a curious entry in 
one of the household books of Henry VIII. In May, 1544, it is 
stated, “ Item, for Leuke Hornebovtte paynter, wages nil, quia 
mortuus.” His sister, Susannah, also is spoken of in high 
terms as an artist by Guicciardini and Albert Diirer. We 
may then fairly conclude that Lucas Hornebolt, rather than 
Lucas Corneliil, was the Master Lucas alluded-to by Van 
Mander. 

There is another witness to the fact that Holbein painted 
miniatures, one who was more nearly a contemporary of his 
than Van Mander himself. Hilliard, his immediate successor, 
wrote thus :—“ Holbein’s manner of limning I have ever 
imitated, and hold it for the best.” The real date of Holbein’s 
death, so long accepted as occurring in 1554, was finally settled 
by the finding of his will by Mr. A. W. Franks, dated 
October 7, 1543, with a note attesting the administration of his 
goods, dated November 29 in the same year. This change of 
dates is a factor of enormous importance, when considering 
Holbein’s art work. Pictures and miniatures during the reign 
of Henry VI. were invariably ascribed to him, but as we now 
know that Edward was six years old when Holbein died, we 
must turn elsewhere for the artists who produced them. 


* From the introduction to the catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Portrait Miniatures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, by Dr. J. L. 
Propert, 


With regard to the miniatures produced in Edward's reign, 
there were two or three artists at work here who were quite 
equal to the work. Gwillim Streetes, the Dutchman, one of 
Edward’s court painters, in point of technique closely resembled 
Holbein, and of another artist,a lady too, we have written 
proof that she painted miniature, viz, Levina Teerlinck, a 
daughter of Simon Benninck, of Bruges, himself a celebrated 
illuminator. In1538she was in Henry’s service at a higher salary 
than Holbein. She is spoken of in the highest terms both by 
Vasari and Guicciardini. Mr. J. G. Nichols gives many 
interesting details of her, extracted from the Trevelyan papers. 
and other sources. At Midsummer, 1547, ‘“ Maistris Levyn 
Teerling, paintrix, was receiving quarterly wages of 117.” In 
1556 she presented to Queen Mary, as a new year’s gift, a 
small picture of the 77ynztie. In 1558 (the first of Elizabeth) 
she presented ‘The Queen’s picture finely painted on a 
card,” which remained with Her Majesty under the care of 
Mrs. Newton, and had in return “ one casting bottell guilt,” 
weighing 2? oz. In 1561 on the like occasion there was pre- 
sented ‘by Mrs. Lavina Teerling, the Queen’s personne and 
other personages in a box finely painted.” The paintrix 
received in return “one guilt salt, with a cover,” weighing 53 oz. 
This lady artist, living in four reigns, evidently in high court 
favour all the time, and painting in miniature entirely, must 
have produced many portraits “in little,” some of which ought 
certainly to have reached our day, but, from want of signature, 
are probably classed under various headings—Holbein, Hilliard, 
&c. Another artist, Justus van Cleef, who was certainly paint- 
ing here as late as 1554, was just the artist to excel in miniature. 
Conscientious in finish, correct in drawing, and, according to 
Van Mander, the best colourist of his time, he combined all the 
necessary qualities of the miniaturist in oil. He was celebrated 
for the drawing of the hands, and with the other artists just 
named may be answerable for some of the numerous apocryphal 
Holbeins which are running about the world. Sir Antonio 
More certainly painted miniatures. He was sent over to 
England by Philip of Spain to paint Queen Mary’s likeness. 
Charles I. possessed a portrait of Mary painted by him on a 
small round gold plate. The miniatures of this Queen are very 
scarce. Her reign was short and troubled, too short to produce 
the inevitable conventional portraits which invariably accumu- 
late during a long reign, such as Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
George III, Louis XIV., &c. Zucchero was for a short time ix 
England. He painted Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, and 
others. Tradition associates him with Nicholas Hilliard, as 
the joint instructors of Isaac Oliver in miniature-painting. It 
is fair to presume, therefore, that he himself occasionally pro- 
duced a miniature-portrait. 

Having now examined as far as possible the dim and some- 
what speculative list of artists who may be regarded as the 
pioneers of miniature-painting, we may get to surer ground. 

Up to the reign of Elizabeth no artist seems to have 
devoted himself exclusively to portrait miniature as a profession, 
and it is gratifying to our national pride to think that from this 
point for nearly two centuries England stood alone among the 
nations in keeping up an unbroken chain of artists, who raised 
the English school of miniature to a higher level than has ever 
been subsequently attained, either at home or abroad. 

Nicholas Hilliard has the honour of heading the list. He 
was the son of Richard Hilliard, of Exeter, high sheriff in 
1560. Nicholas was born in 1547, and began life as a gold- 
smith, a profession which has furnished so many artists to the 
school of ininiaturists. What first led him to try his hand at 
miniature-portraits is uncertain, and, finding no instructor 
capable of directing his studies, he himself tells us that 
he adopted Holbein as his model. He must have made 
rapid progress, as the Earl of Oxford had his portrait 
by himself at the age of thirteen. The influence of the: 
illuminators is very marked in his portraits. His colours «re 
opaque ; he employs gold to heighten the effect of jewels, 
dresses, &c., and his faces present the flat shadowless appear- 
ance of the’saints of the Missal. He was high in favour with 
Elizabeth and James I. as goldsmith, miniaturist, medallist, &c., 
and died in 1619. Charles I. purchased from his son, Laurence 
Hilliard, an extraordinary jewel bearing portraits of Henry VII.,. 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Jane Seymour, enamelled on 
the top with a representation of the battle of Bosworth, and on 
the reverse with the red and white roses. The four portraits 
(by Nicholas Hilliard) are now at Windsor; the jewel, alas! 
has long gone the way of so many others. One jewel remains 
to us, a pearl of great price, and an historic relic of great 
interest. By the kindness of Mr. Jeffery Whitehead, its for- 
tunate possessor, the committee are enabled to include it in the 
present Exhibition. It consists of a tiny book, bound in shagreen, 
with lovely gold enamelled clasps, a ruby set in the centre of 
each clasp; a miniature of the Duc d’Alencon at the com- 
mencement and another of Elizabeth at the end, both by 
Hilliard. The body of the book is of vellum, and contains: 
prayers written in six different languages ‘in a beautiful hand, 
penned by the great Queen herself. It fully bears out the 
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assertion that Elizabeth was the most cultured woman of her 
time, and one who must amply have repaid the pains which old 
Roger Ascham bestowed on her tuition. Few relics of the 
great past can compete with this tiny book in appealing to our 
reverence and national pride. There would seem to be some 
justification for the appellation of “Old Hilliard” given to 
Nicholas by some of the old writers, for it seems certain that 
his son Laurence followed in his footsteps. A warrant of the 
Council is still extant, dated 1624, ordering the payment to him 
of 422, for five pictures by him drawn. Laurence was still 
alive in 1634, but nothing is known of any definite work done 
by him. One or two other names occur about this time, of 
miniaturists, about whom little is known. John Shute we are 
quite ignorant of, and the two artists named Betts are almost 
as mysterious. Their Christian names were John and Thomas. 

The next artists to be considered are Isaac and Peter Oliver, 
father and son. Walpole thinks the family must originally 
have been French, as Isaac occasionally sigas his name 
“ Olivier,” and the notes in his pocket-book, which has been 
preserved, are partly in French and partly in English ; but, on 
the other hand, he certainly wrote a treatise on limning in 
English. Be this as it may, he was born in Leicestershire in 
1556, and died two years before Hilliard, in 1617, He was 
taught drawing by Hilliard and Zucchero, and rapidly rose to 
distinction. His son Peter is said to have been born in 1604, 
but it must have been earlier. There is an entry in the cata- 
logue of Charles I. which plays havoc with the dates of the two 
Olivers. A certain miniature-painting is thus set down, “A 
great limned piece of” the burial of Christ, “which was in- 
vented by Isaac Oliver, and was left unfinished at his decease, 
and now, by His Majesty’s appointment, finished by his son 
Peter Oliver.” The size of this great piece is given, 114 inches 
by 1 foot 3} inches, and is signed by Peter Oliver, and dated 
1616. Isaac died in 1617 (his will was proved by his widow, 
Elizabeth Oliver, at Somerset House, on October 30, 1617, and 
the entry of his burial is still to be found in the register of dt. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, as October 2, 1617). How, then, could his 
son finish and date the picture a year before his father died? 
Again, if Peter was born in 1694, he would necessarily have been 
but twelve years of age when he finished and dated his father’s 
picture, which of course is incredible. There must be an error 
somewhere, but it seems incapable of solution. The same 
register of St. Anne’s gives us also the date of Peter’s funeral, 
December 22, 1647. As these three artists mark a sort of 
epoch in miniature-painting, it may be fair to attempt some 
comparison between their performances. Hilliard tells us he 
copied Holbein, and whilst, in certain details, he attained the 
exactitude which marked the treatment of dress, jewels, and 
accessories by the great German, he never reached anything 
approaching the character and firmness of treatment found in 
the tiny pictures of Holbein. His faces were flat and shadow- 
less, and entirely lacking in expression. His drawing was 
correct, even when he attempted the whole length, but chiaro- 
oscuro was utterly wanting. Isaac Oliver was immeasurably 
his superior in expression and general modelling of features, 
especially in his later portraits, when he had freed himself from 
the influence of his instructor. He produced some very noble 
large miniatures. The Henry, Prince of Wales, and full-length 
of Sir Philip Sidney, at Windsor, the Earl of Dorset, in the 
Jones Collection at South Kensington, and the Fyrazces 
Howard, Countess of Essex, from Lord Derby’s Collection, are 
as fine as any miniatures ever painted. He occasionally 
painted also in oil. Vertue mentions portraits of himself, his 
wife and children, a head of St. John the Baptist and the Holy 
Family. At Welbeck is a portrait of T. Cavendish, the great 
sea captain, and in Walpole’s time Lord Oxford possessed a 
portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. His son Peter copied many of 
the pictures in Charles I.’s Collection in miniature for the 
King, and his small portraits compare favourably with those of 
his father, but he does not appear to have attempted any 
original work which would, in point of size or importance, 
come up to those we have just mentioned by Isaac. One or 
two other names about this time may be just mentioned. 
Cornelius Jansen copied many of his own pictures in miniature 
size, and the celebrated miniature of Milton, at the age of ten, 
is by him. Sir Robert Peake, originally a print-seller on 
Holborn Bridge, received payment from the Council of State 
as early as 1612 for “limnings.” Sir Balthazar Gerbier was 
originally a retainer in the service of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and is called by Sanderson a common penman. He attended 
Buckingham in a mission to Spain, and there is a curious letter 
extant from the Duchess to her lord, wherein she says, “I pray 
you, if you have any idle time, sit to Gerbier for your picture, 
that I may have it well done in little.” He wormed himself 
into the favour of Charles I., and seems to have been as much 
employed in the diplomatic dirty work of these intriguing times 
as with his pencil. 

John Hoskins was a fine miniature-painter, but the only 
allusion to him is contained in Graham's “ English School,” 
MSS are only told “that he was bred a face-painter in oil, 

ut, afterwards taking to miniature, he excelled what he did 


before ; that he drew the king, his queen, and most of his 
court, and had two considerable disciples, Alexander and 
Samuel Cooper, the latter of whom became much the more 
eminent limner.” There is a tradition of a son of the same 
name, and the difference in the signature is supposed to mark 
the two, but, unfortunately for this theory, there are at least 


three different ways of writing the I.H., thus:—}H{ 4 LH. 


If one son is needed to account for the difference, why not two, 
seeing that there are three known signatures? The son’s name 
is nowhere mentioned in any book of reference, though Red- 
grave says he painted a miniature of James II., but he does 
not give any authority for the assertion. Just about this time 
the art of portraiture received quite a revelation, by the 
presence in England of the great Antwerp painter, Vandyke. 
He arrived, by Charles’s invitation, in April 1632. Previous to 
his time all portraiture had more or less followed the lines of 
Holbein, and through him of the Van Eyck, or Flemish 
school. Severe uncompromising treatment, combined with a 
certain stiffness and want of atmosphere, produced an archaic 
effect, which, by its very seriousness, compels the admiration 
of the art student; but in the portraits of Vandyke, replete 
with life, full of delicate light and shade, reproducing in all 
their natural grace the lovely models ready to his hand at the 
court of Charles I., men must speedily have recognised a new 
dispensation in the portrait art. As Holbein, in the sixteenth 
century, in the dawn of ‘“face-painting,” led the way for 
Hilliard and Isaac Oliver, so in the seventeenth century 
Vandyke gave the motif to Samuel Cooper. No words of 
praise, however great, are too much to bestow on this incom- 
parable artist, and even Walpole’s eulogium, pitched as it is in 
a high key, does not exceed the limits of truth. “If a glass 
could expand Cooper’s pictures to the size of Vandyke’s, they 
would appear to have been painted to that proportion. If his 
portrait of Cromwell could be so enlarged, I do not know but 
Vandyke would appear less great by the comparison.” The 
literal truth of this criticism must force itself upon the mind of 
any one who has ever really studied the subject, for it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether Vandyke ever produced a portrait 
which for strength, broad delineation of character and freedom 
could surpass many of Cooper’s tiny miniatures. 

It is a little difficult to say which portrait Walpole had in 
his mind when he made this comparison. There are several 
miniature-drawings and sketches of the Protector in existence, 
without doubt by Coopers hand. The peculiarity of them is 
that scarce one is finished. This fact almost lends colour to 
the story that Cromwell consented to sit to Cooper on condition 
that there should be no repetition of the portrait. Cooper one 
day was so earnestly engaged in surreptitiously copying the 
miniature he had commenced from life, that he was aroused 
too late by the heavy step and stern voice of the Protector, 
who stretched over the painter's shoulder and took possession 
of both the miniatures, saying, “* Ho, ho, Master Cooper, none 
of that, sir!” 

These two miniatures descended to Lady Falconberg, and 
were afterwards parted for a time, but are now both in the 
Buccleuch Collection. One is quite finished, a three-quarter 
face, with a white collar and armour; the other has merely a 
patch of dark colour as background round the head, which is 
fairly finished, but the armour and collar are only sketched in. 
There are other portraits of Cromwell in the same collection— 
one finished, taken when he was young, by Cooper, and two 
profiles, one in a corded coat, the other in oil on copper, but 
these do not resemble Cooper’s work. 

There are also two in the Devonshire Collection, one in the 
same three-quarter position, the background entirely filled in 
with colour, but the armour, &c., not commenced. The other 
is a profile sketch in pen and indian ink. The background 
and dress untouched. This sketch is the one from which 
Houbraken engraved the portrait of Cromwell in the “ Heads 
of Illustrious Persons,” though the engraving is a libel on the 
original. The same sketch probably formed the basis for 
another profile in the Propert Collection, the latter about the 
most finished oi them all. The portrait in the possession of 
Mr. Lawrence is almost identical with the unfinished portrait 
in the Buccleuch Collection, three-quarter face, and a patch of 
dark colour just round the head. There is also the picture at 
Cambridge, in Sidney College, thus described :—‘“ Crayon 
head, looking left, grey hair, paper 14 by 12 inches.” There 
may be others hidden away in quiet nooks, but the above are 
about all that are generally known. Hardly any public man 
has suffered more at the hand of copyists than Cromwell. 
Portraits on vellum, paper, ivory, and in enamel, many pro- 
bably contemporary, or nearly so, others palpably bearing the 
cloven hoof of fraud of a later date, are one and all as glibly 
assigned to Cooper as are all Henry VIII.’s to Holbein, or all 
enamels of Louis XIV. to Petitot. 

He was born in 1619, and studied with his uncle, John 
Hoskins, and is said to have lived and painted for many years 
in France and Holland before settling in his native country, 
and true it is that he must be looked upon rather as the painter 
of the Commonwealth and Charles II. than of the period before 
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the Civil War. 1643 is the earliest dated miniature we have 
seen, though of course earlier ones may exist. He died in 
1672. His elder brother, Alexander, also studied with his 
uncle, but he went abroad early in life, and resided some years 
in Amsterdam, and at last entered the service of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, nothing more being recorded of him. 

The works of George Jamesone are little known in England, 
but he was called the Vandyke of Scotland, and indeed they 
are said to have been fellow-pupils under Rubens at Antwerp. 
Besides his large portraits he painted many miniatures. When 
Charles visited Scotland in 1633 he sat to him, and rewarded 
him with a diamond ring off his own finger. 

Francesco Cleyn, himself the designer at the King’s tapestry 
works at Mortlake, was the father of several artists in miniature. 
On a small print of the father, etched by one of his sons, 
Evelyn wrote, “A most pious man, father of two sons who 
were incomparable painters in little, all died in London.” He 
also had a daughter named Penelope. Vertue mentions a 
miniature “like Cooper’s manner, but not so well,” of Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of Richard Cromwell, October 4, 1688, 
signed P. C.; and miniatures of very fair execution are occa- 
sionally met with, signed with these two letters. It is an 
interesting question how far the Cleyn family may be credited 
with many miniatures of the seventeenth century, which are 
unsigned, and usually attributed to Cooper, Flatman, Nathaniel 
Dixon, and others. Cleyn taught drawing to that curious little 
person, Richard Gibson, the dwarf, who was page to a lady at 
Mortlake, and subsequently entered the King’s service, for 
whom he produced miniature copies of the King’s pictures, 
besides original portrait work. He married Anne Shepherd, 
the same height as himself, 3 feet 10 inches, and had 
nine children, five of whom survived, attaining a natural 
size. His son Edward, and his daughter Penelope, who 
married a jeweller named Rose, were known as _ minia- 
turists. Of David de Grange, D. D. G., nothing is known 
beyond the fact that he was an engraver as well as 
miniaturist. He was avery unequal painter. There are one 
or two specimens exhibited here of fair quality, but others turn 
up occasionally of by no means first-rate work. 

With the restoration of Charles II., a new order of art set 
Lely was now the presiding genius, eminently fitted to be 
He 


in. 
the delineator of the rather wanton beauties of the court. 
well portrayed the reigning character, and 


On animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting soul, 


He seldom painted men, but there are two small portraits here, 
General Monk and Prince Rupert, which bear witness to his 
power of doing so, when he condescended to ieave the fair sex. 
He taught nearly all the portrait-painters of this period, both in 
great and little, and by Pepys’s description in his diary, lived in 
great state. Amongst the curiosities of miniature of this cen- 
tury may be mentioned portraits in needlework, an art which 
has long since died out, but was much in vogue during the 
Charles’s reigns. One specimen was worked by the Princess 
Elizabeth, who shared her royal father’s last imprisonment at 
Carisbrooke Castle. Portraits of the royal martyr were also 
wrought in his hair, cut off for the convenience of the execu- 
tioner, and dipped in his blood. 

Mary Beale was a pupil of Lely’s, a daughter of a Mr. 
Cradock, a clergyman at Walton-on-Thames. The details of 
her life are more fully known than those of most artists, owing 
to the fact of her husband keeping a most minute diary of all 
her doings. The most lucrative year she ever had realised to 
her 4297, One entry in the diary is of special interest, ‘‘ Sun- 
day, May 5, 1672. Mr. Samuel Cooper, the most famous 
limner of the world, for a face, dyed.” 

Her son, Charles Beale, also painted in miniature, but 
failing sight soon obliged him to give up work. 

Thomas Flatman, another of Lely’s pupils, combined 
miniature-painting with the law and writing poetry. His 
miniatures appear to have been better than his poems. Indeed, 
' Vertue ranks him equal to Hoskins, and next to Cooper, and 
undoubtedly he painted remarkably well, a very broad touch, 
sometimes almost bordering upon coarseness, but full of colour 
and expression. 

John Greenhill, the most promising of Lely’s scholars, 
painted many miniatures. At first very industrious, he soon 
fell into a dissolute course of life, and died in the flower of his 
age. 
Anne Killigrew combined poetry and miniature-painting ; 
she painted James II. and Mary of Modena, and was well thought 
of. Gaspard Netscher, a pupil of Terburg, was invited to 
England by Sir William Temple, and painted many admirable 
miniatures in oil on copper. His rendering of female portraits 
is exceeding graceful, and his colour good. 

John Dixon painted both in miniature and crayons. Late 
in life he became concerned in a bubble lottery, Queen Anne, 
then Princess, being a large ticket-holder. The affair turned 
out a failure, and Dixon was ruined. He retired to the country, 
where he died in 1715. Of Nathaniel Dixon, signing himself 


N. D., nothing is known ; but he was an admirable miniaturist, 
somewhat approaching Cooper in character of work, and 
especially in his fine treatment of the hair. It is curious that 
so good an artist should have left no record behind him. 

Matthew Snelling was a gentleman who took to miniature- 
painting for amusement, and being evidently a lady’s man, 
would never consent to portray the stronger sex. His minia- 
tures are seldom met with. 

William de Keisar, a jeweller of Antwerp, painted in minia- 
ture, enamel, and oil. He came to England under the auspices 
of Lord Melfort, and was so well received here that he gave up 
his establishment at Antwerp and settled in England. Shortly 
after the Revolution occurred his business left him, and the 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, to which he had recourse in 
his despair, completed his ruin. He died at the age of forty- 
five, but left a daughter, who followed her father’s profession. 
He was not the only painter who was diverted from his legi- 
timate work by the zguzs fatuus of the philosopher’s stone ; 
even the great Vandyke himself, led on by Sir Kenelm Digby, 
neglected his pencil, and spent much time and money in 
his later years in the futile search for this crowning joy of 
life. 

Thomas Sadler, son of a Master in Chancery, began by 
painting miniatures for his own amusement. He was a pupil 
of Sir Peter Lely, and, owing to reverse of fortune, took to 
drawing miniatures as a profession. Amongst others he 
painted John Bunyan, which was engraved in mezzotint, and 
very highly spoken of. 

A very charming variety of miniature appears in the seven- 
teenth century, small portraits executed in lead pencil, then 
called “ plumbago.” 

The men who practised this method were really engravers, 
who drew these portraits from life for the purpose of subsequent 
engraving. David Loggan, George White, and his son Robert 
all worked in this manner. Thomas Forster has left many 
signed portraits in the same medium, but whether he was an 
engraver or not is uncertain, as there is no account of him 
anywhere. Robert Nanteuil, the celebrated French engraver, 
drew nearly all the portraits he took from the life in the same 
way. 

Up to this period miniature-portraits, when painted in 
water-colour, were done on card or vellum; those in oil on 
panel, silver, copper and slate, but somewhere about the end of 
the seventeenth century, ivory was first used as a basis for the 
painting. It is difficult to fix the exact date, but it was probably 
during the reign of James II., or early in the time of 
William III. It was supposed to give greater transparency to 
the translucid colours of the flesh tints; but after all, there is 
something very charming about the older vellum portraits. 
When once ivory became the generally accepted basis for 
water-colour miniatures, transparent colours were more freely 
used than when card or vellum was in fashion. Certainly this 
was the case in England, but the use of body colour lasted 
much longer abroad. Painting in gouache is to be seen in pro- 
ductions of the French school quite up to the end of the 
eighteenth century ; indeed, it may almost be said that artists 
who used transparent colour, such as Hall, Isabey, Augustin, 
and a few others, were rather exceptions to the rule. 

The word miniature, as applied to small portraits, is of com- 
paratively recent introduction. Derived from the Latin word 
“minium,” signifying red lead, in which material all the 
headings, capital letters, &c., of the most ancient MSS. were 
drawn, the term came gradually to mean the “ miniatura,” or 
picture painted by the great artists—part of the illuminated 
book. 

When first the fashion of single small portraits commenced, 
they were called “limmings,” from the Latin verb “ illuminare,” 
meaning “to decorate.” Dante uses the word “illuminar” in 
the same sense. In Early English we find the words “ en- 
lomyne,” “luminen,” and “ limnen.” Whence come to “limn ” 
and “ limning.” 

As late as the catalogue of Charles I., drawn up by Vander- 
doort, the word occurs. The immortal Pepys in his diary never 
mentioned the word “ miniature,” always speaking of “ paint- 
ing in little.” * 

The next author who treats of the subject is Horace 
Walpole, and he invariably uses the word “ miniature,” so that 
we may fairly place its first introduction some time in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. 

As we have now exhausted the seventeenth century, it may 
be as well to digress for a while, and give some account of 
enamel portraits, which first made their appearance during the 
century, 

It is wholly unnecessary for us to enter into the question of 
the antiquity of enamelling, that is, covering a metal surface 
with a fusible colour. 


* Mr. Murray has been kind enough to give a note on the 
use of the word ‘‘ miniature,” taken from ‘* Evrard’s Popish Plot,’ 
page 3, which was published in 1679 :—‘‘She further produced a 
picture in mignature of the said Chancellor.” 
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A great contest has been waged on the subject. 


Labarte, 
for instance, upholds the theory that enamelling on metal was 
known to and practised by the Phcenicians and Ancient 
Egyptians, whilst other authorities contend that what passes 
for enamel is nothing more than the filling in of “ champlevé’ 
cavities with pieces of glass, marble, &c., and that the true 
art of enamelling on metal was unknown prior to the 
Christian era. wie 

The year 1630 is generally assigned to the first beginning of 
enamel portraiture, as we understand it. About that year, Jean 
Toutin, a watch-maker of Chateaudun, prepared a scheme of 
colours, opaque and fusible, which, applied on a layer of white 
enamel spread on a gold surface, were capable of passing 
through the fire unchanged. He soon perceived the value of 
his process, if applied to portraiture, but, not possessing the 
natural talent of a draughtsman, he called in the aid of one 
Isaac Gribelin, who had at the time established a reputation 
for his portraits in pastel, which Toutin worked out in enamel. 
This Gribelin must not be confounded with Simon Gribelin, 
who visited England about 1700, and amongst other works 
executed a series of engravings from the Raphael cartoons at 
Hampton Court. Toutin had a certain number of pupils, but 
they would appear to have confined themselves to the produc- 
tion of watch-cases, rings, &c. Following close on the heels of 

Jean Toutin, in point of time, we come to the great high priest 
of enamel, Jean Petitot, born in Geneva, in 1607. His father 
was a wood-carver, named Paul Petitot. The family were 
originally French, but having adopted the Protestant religion, 
retired to Geneva, where Jean commenced life by enamelling 
the jewels then so much in vogue. The reputation of 
Charles I., as the friend and protector of artists, probably 
induced him to come to England somewhere about 1635, and 
he showed the King’s jeweller specimens of his work far 
exceeding in beauty anything which was then being produced in 
this country. He was introduced to Charles by Turquet de 
Mayerne, a Genevese settled in this country, the King’s 
physician, and a celebrated chemist. Charles at once took 
Petitot into his service and assigned him an apartment in 
Whitehall; he ordered Sir Anthony Vandyck to instruct him 
in the practice of portraiture, and Mayerne to help him with 
his chemical knowledge to the acquisition of certain colours 
which his palette still lacked. Petitot was probably accom- 
panied to England by a fellow-worker named Bordier. ‘There 
is considerable confusion amongst the authorities about the two 
Bordiers, Pierre and Jacques. If there were really two men of 
that name connected with enamel-painting, they had both 
worked in England. The only signed piece of Bordier’s work 
‘known was the wonderful enamelled jewel presented to 
General Fairfax after the battle of Naseby, signed, ‘“ P. Bordier, 
fecit.”. This was in Walpole’s collection at Strawberry Hill. 
During the last troubled years of Charles’s life, Petitot left 
England, and went to Paris somewhere about the year 1645. He 
was very well received by Anne of Austria, Cardinal Mazarin, 
and later by Louis XIV. He was here joined by Jacques Bordier, 
and Pierre passes from the scene. Louis XIV. gave Petitot an 
apartment in the Louvre, and a pension. In 1652 Petitot and 
Jacques Bordier married two sisters, Marguerite and Madeline 
Cuper, and from that time to Bordier’s death in 1684 those two 
men lived and worked together, painting every one of note in 
the French court, chiefly from the works of Le Brun, Cham- 
pagne, Mignard, and the pastels of Nanteuil, as they had done 
in England from Vandyke and Honthorst. Fearing the con- 
sequences of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
Petitot begged permission to return to Geneva. This was 
refused, and he was thrown into the prison at Fert L’Eveque, 
where Bossuet endeavoured to convert him. Whether he 
yielded to force and signed his recantation, or whether his 
failing health induced the King to release him, is uncertain, 
‘but he returned to Geneva in 1687, being then eighty years of 
age. Sitters still flocked to him, and to gain rest he retired to 
Vevey, where he died suddenly in 1691, aged eighty-four, 
whilst engaged on a portrait of his wife. Petitot was forty-five 
years of age at the time of his marriage, but nevertheless had 
seventeen children by Margaret Cuper, nine sons and eight 
daughters. The only one of the family who showed his father’s 
talent was Jean. He was born in 1652, and at the age. of 
sixteen was already at work on enamel portraits. His father 
brought him to England in 1677, where he obtained the 
same favour with Charles II. that his father had enjoyed with 
Charles I. 
__ In 1682 he returned to Paris and married Madeline Bordier. 
He returned to England in 1695, but the date and place of his 
death are uncertain. 

The great Jean Petitot perfected the art of enamel-portraits. 
From the time when he placidly drew his last breath in the 
quiet little Swiss town, there is practically but little to say on 

_the subject. Such as he left it, such it is now, and after the 
lapse of two centuries and a half, although the majority of 
miniaturists have tried their hands at enamel as well as water- 


colour portraits, he still remains facile pri 
: mcefs. No one kas 
ver approached him. ieee 


His portraits of English characters are far scarcer than 
those of the court of Louis XIV. His stay in England probably 
did not exceed ten years, and during that time he was almost 
exclusively employed by Charles I. As_ political troubles 
thickened, and men’s minds were turned to sterner thoughts, 
he saw that England was no longer a congenial soil for artistic 
work, and he retired to Paris. Under the influence of Vandyke, 
his English portraits are drawn with a freer and bolder touch 
than he exhibits in his later years. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


slat a annual general meeting of this Society was he'd on 

Monday. According to the report of the honorary 
secretary the finances of the Society were in a prosperous and 
improving condition. Messrs. T. W. B. Harding and R. F, 
Atkinson were elected student members; Mr. R. Holt, asso- 
ciate; and Mr. H. A. Mateur, fellow of the Society. The 
following were elected officers for the next session :—President, 
Mr. T. Mellard Reade, F.S.A.; vice-presidents, Messrs. F. W. 
Hornblower and C. W. Blease ; librarian, Mr. H. L. Thorneley; 
treasurer, Mr. J. Dod; secretary, Mr. H. L. Beckwith; council, 
Messrs. C. Aldridge, Thomas Cook, F. W. Hornblower, J. M. 
Hay, T. H. Harrisson, E. Kirby, W. Parslow, J. A. Berrington, 
and H. W. Keefe. 

The President, in the course of his address, referred to the 
affiliation of the Society with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He also drew attention to the 41st clause of the 
Liverpool Corporation Bill, which was of interest to them both 
as citizens and professional men. They would notice the 
sweeping character of the clause, which applied not only to 
the future, but was also retrospective. He also referred to the 
invitation of the Bootle Town Council to the Society to nomi- 
nate three of their members to act as arbitrators for the new 
Bootle police-court buildings. 

The meeting concluded with the customary vote of thanks 
to the President. 


THE STAIRCASES IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


N the House of Commons on Monday Mr. John Ellis asked 
I the First Commissioner of Works by whose instructions 
the stone carvings of birds and beasts had been placed on the 
new staircases in Westminster Hall ; and whether their erec- 
tion was submitted to and sanctioned by the Select Committee 
to which the new works were referred. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck asked who was responsible for the 
erection of the sculptures which had recently been placed upon 
the four pedestals of the new central staircase in Westminster 
Hall; and who was responsible for the design and execution 
of these sculptures. 

Mr. Plunket: Mr. Pearson, R.A, is responsible for the 
erection, design, and execution of the sculptures mentioned in 
these questions, and he informs me that the sculptured animals 
on the newels of the new staircases in Westminster Hall repre- 
sent the heraldic supporters bearing arms of Richard IL. 
Edward III., and Queen Victoria. The lion and falcon at the 
south entrance of the central stairs are the heraldic supporters 
of Edward III. The two stags at the other entrance of these 
stairs are those of Richard II., and the present Royal arms and 
supporters are on the staircase at the north end of the hall. 
Richard II. and Edward III. were selected as the two Kings 
who had done the most building to the Palace of Westminster 
since the time of Rufus. Mr. Pearson further assures me that 
there are numerous old examples of figures and animals on 
newels of staircases and tops of pedestals, both with and 
without heraldic meaning, and in the Houses of Parliament 
itself heraldry both in glass and stone has been most freely used. 
I may remind the House that they will find two heraldic 
animals very similar to those now complained of at the top of 
the principal staircase at the south end of Westminster Hall, 
which were placed there many years ago by Mr. Barry. 

Mr. John Ellis: The right hon. gentleman has not answered 
the second paragraph of my question. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck: Nor has he answered the second 
part of mine—by whom were the sculptures executed? — 

Mr. Plunket: I thought I had exhausted the subject. I 
have said that Mr. Pearson was responsible for the execution. 
I cannot speak for the actual work. A view of the staircase at 
the northern end of the hall is shown on plan No. 8, which 
represents half the central staircase. There is an indistinct 
figure which I cannot explain; there is an indication of some- 

ng. 

e Sir G. Campbell : May I ask whether the right hon. gentle- 
man is himself responsible for many of the fearful creatures in 
Westminster Hall? (Loud laughter.) ; 

Mr. Plunket : I am not responsible for the fearful creatures 

either in Westminster Hall or in this House? (Loud laughter.) 
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Sir G. Campbell: I beg to give notice that I will, on the 
Estimates, move to reduce the salary of the right hon. 
gentleman. 


LOFTY BUILDINGS. 


HE propcsed Bill to Restrict the Height of Buildings in 
the Metropolis is to give to the London County Council 
powers to restrict the excessive height of buildings in existing 
streets in London. Under the Metropolis Management Act, 
the County Council has such powers in the case of new streets ; 
but in the case of existing streets neither the County Council 
nor any Government department has any power to restrict the 
height of buildings. No building, except a church or chapel, 
shall be erected in any street, thoroughfare, or place, of less 
width than 60 feet which shall exceed 60 feet in height ; and 
no building, except a church or chapel, shall be erected in any 
street, thoroughfare, or place of greater width than 60 feet, 
which shall exceed in height the width of the said street, 
thoroughfare, or place, without the consent in writing of the 
London County Council; nor shall the height of any building 
so erected be at any time subsequently increased so as to 
exceed such width without such consent. Any person failing 
to iaform the district surveyor, or other officer of the London 
County Council appointed to carry out the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act, of his intention to erect any building exceeding in 
height 60 feet shall be liable to the penalties contained in the 
Act 25 and 26 Vic., chap. 102, section 85, to be recovered by 
summary proceeding. It shall be the duty of the district sur- 
veyor, or such other officer of the London County Council, to 
inform the Secretary of State of any building intended to be 
erected contravening the provisions of this Act. This Act 
shall extend and apply to the metropolis as defined by the 
Metropolis Management Act 1855. ‘This Act shall be read 
and construed with the 25th and 26th Vic., chap. 102; 4Ist 
and 42nd Vic., chap. 32; and 45th and 46th Vic., chap. 14. 
This Act maybe cited as the Restriction of the Height of 
Buildings in the Metropolis Act 1889. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 


N Thursday in last week there was an excursion of the 
members of the North Staffordshire Field Club and 
Archeological Society to Hellington, Alton, Dimminsdale, and 
other places. At Tean, where the first stoppage was made, 
they inspected Tean Hall, which bears the date of 1615. Mr. 
Moreton Philips undertook to give all the information he pos- 
sessed respecting the hall. He read an extract of an interest- 
ing paper which had been prepared for the occasion by Major- 
General Wrottesley, tracing the history of the manor from 
Domesday down to about 1612, when Tean Hall was in pos- 
session of Richard Lacer. The subsequent descendants of that 
owner he had been unable to trace, owing probably to the 
manor being broken up into small holdings about that. time. 
The three letters, T.B.A , outside the old hall, Mr. Philips said 
he had been unable to trace. Adjoining the hall was a sub- 
stantial red brick building of the time of William III, which 
the members were invited to inspect, and were shown a small 
room where it was said the ladies used to powder their hair. 
Close by was an extensive tape factory, said to be the largest in 
England, which is carried on by Mr. Philips, and gives to Tean 
its importance as an abode of industry. After according a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Moreton Philips, the members 
drove to Checkley Church. Here Mr. Charles Lynam drew 
attention to three historical “runic” crosses prior to inspecting 
the church. After a kindly allusion to the Rev. W. Hutchinson, 
the former rector of the parish, and an ardent archeologist, 
Mr. Lynam said the crosses in question had always been a 
matter of history with the historians of the county. Accord- 
ing to Campden, there was a tradition that the stones were 
erected to the memory of three bishops who. fell in a 
battle which was fought close by. Dr. Platt, who also 
gave an interesting account respecting them, was of opinion 
they were of Danish origin. In 1887 Professor Browne, of 
Cambridge, a gentleman most learned on that subject, drew up 
@ paper on the stones, giving as his opinion the Carving on the 
bodies of the figures represented on the stones was an imitation 
of a kind of wickerwork which entered very largely into the 
use of the early Britons. For his own part, he (Mr. Lynam) 
could not see any distinction between the work representing the 
bodies of the figures and the other notchwork on the stones. 
It was also pointed out that one of the original stones had been 
removed and another substituted in its place. The church was 
then inspected, the fine Perpendicular tracery of the windows 
and the handsome chancel being dwelt upon by Mr. Lynam. 
Other objects of interest inside were pointed out, especially the 
font, which was of early origin. The members then resumed 
their drive to Hollington, passing through the beautiful grounds 
of Heathfield Park. On arriving at Hollington the famous 


stone quarries were inspected, a capital view of the underground 
workings being obtained, and of the manufacture of the com- 
mon whetstones, which are sent to the cornfields in all parts of 
the world. The members walked across the fields to the ruins 
of the abbey, about half a mile distant, where Mr. Lynam ably 
explained the principal features of the once-famous monastery, 
pointing out the sacred chapter-house, the monks’ kitchen, and 
many other objects of interest. Upon leaving the venerable 
ruins the members found their carriages awaiting them close 
by, and the drive was at once continued through Great Gate, 
passing Denstone College on the left, to the quaint little church 
of Bradley-le-Moors, which it is proposed shortly to restore. It 
bears the date of 1750. Before entering the church attention was 
directed to an old tombstone, said to go back to about 1307, 
which is inscribed on each side. Some carving on one 
side was stated by one member to represent a true-love 
knot, the stone having been erected to the memory of 
two lovers. The interior of the church was next in- 
spected, Mr. Lynam again pointing out the objects of interest. 
As to the date, he said there could be no doubt. Besides the 
date outside, he pointed out a small pane of glass which bore 
the inscription of one Thomas Silvester, a glazier of Cheadle, 
which also confirmed the date. He suggested there was once a 
former church which stood on the same spot that the present 
one did, as the earliest entry in the register went back to 1708. 
Besides that he pointed out two or three coloured panes of 
glass which he suggested had evidently been taken from the 
former church. Then there was a stone coffin near the door- 
way which was far anterior to anything about the present church. 
The pews were of plain oak, one being allotted to each family 
in the parish. Amongst other objects of interest were the semi- 
circular altar rails, which were said tobe very uncommon. The 
drive was then continued to Alton Towers, the seat of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, through Earl’s Drive te Dimminsdale. From 
Dimminsdale the members proceeded to Cheadle. After tea 
the president, “Mr. Masefield, congratulated the members— 
first, that the weather had turned out so fine, and, secondly, 
that they once inore welcomed their old and many-times 
president, Dr. Arlidge, who bad been delivering a course of 
lectures elsewhere which had won him distinction and brought 
honour to the club. He then) proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. C. Lynam for the able way in which he had led 
them, and described the various objects of interest, observing 
that without him the excursion must have been a failure.— 
Dr. Arlidge, in seconding the vote of thanks, remarked that no 
one had a more thorough knowledge of church architecture or 
was more willing to impart information than Mr. Lynam.—Mr. 
Lynam briefly responded, expressing the pleasure it gave him 
to be of service to the club.—On the motion of Mr. Edge, 
seconded by Mr. Fenton, a similar vote of thanks was 
accorded to the President.—The President, in reply, said his 
whole heart was in the work of the club, and he was only too 
glad to be able to do what he could to further its interests. 
After briefly explaining the arrangements which had been made 
for the excursion to Cheltenham next month, the President 
invited the members to his residence, Rosehill, a pleasant and 
easy walk from Cheadle. 


MAINTENANCE OF ROADS. 


des County Surveyor of Highways for Hertfordshire, Mr. 
Urban A. Smith, C.E., has presented a repoit to the 
County Council on the best system for the maintenance of 
main roads. The following hints were prepared by Mr. Smith 
for the use of the parish and district highway surveyors :— 

Practice has proved that the cost of maintaining a road, ze, 
of renewing that portion worn away by traffic and the weather, 
is least when the road is of sufficient strength and is kept in 
good condition. 

It is an extravagant system to postpone repairs until roads 
are breaking up. 

The wear caused by traffic and the weather may be much 
reduced by good drainage of the surface and subsoil, by the 
use of suitable material, by the road surface being well cared 
for, and by the road being kept always sufficiently strong for 
the traffic. 

Roads should be kept free from superfluous mud by being 
promptly scraped when the weather is favourable. The surface 
material may thus be prevented from acquiring an undue pro- 
portion of detritus and muddy matter, which tends to weaken 
the road coating, and the roads will have better opportunities of 
becoming dry. Mud in a road tends to weaken it and tends to 
additional wear and increased cost of maintenance. Advantage 
should be taken of moist weather to get mud and detritus out 
of a road. 

Mud should not be scraped into the side channels, nor into 
a position to impede the drainage of the surface ; nor should 
the heaps be allowed to remain until grassed over or worked 
back by the traffic on to the surface of the road, but shou'd be 
removed away immediately the mud is sufficienily dry, 
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Proper attention to drainage, both of the surface and sub- 
soil, is of great importance. The normal wear of material may 
be doubled on a badly drained road. I 

The cross section of a road should have a sufficient and 
regular fall in both directions, and the surface should be kept 
even and smooth, so that water may not lie upon it in puddles 
and weaken it. A road should not be made very round or the 
traffic will keep to one track in the centre, thus forming ruts 
in which more water will stand than upon a flatter road. The 
sides of a road should have just sufficient fall to enable water 
to flow off when the surface is kept properly smooth. 

Water-tables should be kept lower than the surface of the 
road and clear, and should convey the surface water to the 
outlets. This is of more importance than trimming the water- 
tables to exact lines and correct curves. _ 

The outlet grips, ditches, and conduits should be kept at 
proper levels and clear for the free passage of water. It is un- 
desirable that the grips should be deeper than is required to 
afford sufficient fall to carry off the water, otherwise the grassed 
highway is needlessly cut up, and the traffic along it unduly 
impeded. In some cases it may be desirable to lay small pipe 
drains in lieu of cutting open grips. 

It is desirable that the water level in the ditches should, 
where practicable, be kept 2 or 3 feet below the level of the 
road surface. 

No expenditure for road maintenance produces a better 
return than that judiciously made in keeping roads properly 
drained. Without proper drainage, no amount of metalling 
will make a good road; whereas, with effective drainage, and 
material properly prepared and skilfully laid on and attended to, 
a comparatively small quantity of metalling will maintain a 
good road. 

The grass or soil lying between the metalled road and the 
side-ditch, and bounding the water-table, should not be ploughed 
up or removed. This injurious practice, adopted in some 
parishes, destroys the water-tables and leaves an irregular 
surface for the water to soak into and soften the subsoil ; the 
whole surface of the road is weakened, the surface drainage 
destroyed, and sometimes the ditches left unprotected. The 
untidy appearance given to the roads is one of the least evils 
attending this objectionable practice. The soft parts at the side 
of the hard metalled way are part of the highway over which 
the public have a right to travel, and the maintenance of a road 
should include keeping these parts in proper order. 

Gravel for road-metalling should be dug some months before 
being used, and be properly prepared and broken previously to 
being spread. 

The stone should be thoroughly freed from all dirt, so that 
the cost of carting the dirt on to the road, and of scraping it off 
again, may be avoided, and the road not weakened by its 
application. 

No stone should be laid upon the surface of a road that will 
not pass in every direction through a 2}-inch ring, and a strong 
material such as granite should be broken smaller. The omission 
to properly break stones before applying them to the road leads 
to considerable loss and seems inexcusable. Particular attention 
is called to this point. 

Material should be chosen for its hardness, toughness, 
freedom from being affected by the weather, and binding 
property when prepared. Stones picked from the surface of 
land form one of the best materials to be obtained in this 
county, and will wear much longer than dug gravel. In cases 
where the local gravel is not equal to the amount and weight of 
the traffic upon the road, it will be cheaper in the end to 
purchase a stronger material. 

One cause of heavy loss and bad roads is the habit prevalent 
with some authorities of using poor and insufficiently prepared 
material. Gravel containing a quantity of hoggin will often do 
as much damage to a road by forming mud, and so keeping it 
wet and weakening it, as to almost counterbalance any good 
that the stone contained in it might effect. 

The road-metalling should be drawn on to the sides of the 
roads while the roads are hard and dry. 

Roads which have deteriorated and fallen below the 
strength capable of carrying the traffic, without the bending 
or cross-breaking which precedes their breaking up, should 
be at once sufficiently strengthened, as the wear of material 
on a weak road is much greater than on one having a reserve 
of strength. 

To economically replace the wear of a sufficiently strong 
road, material should be laid only where it is wanted, and 
should be applied with the necessary care in spreading, and 
be attended to afterwards, so as to insure the material being 
usefully employed and the surface brought to a smooth face. 

Metalling should be laid when the surface of the road is 
moist, otherwise not only do the roads remain rough for a con- 
siderable time—to the injury of horses and vehicles—but 
much of the material is ground into powder, is blown away, 

and lost. 

The bulk of the fresh material should be applied in the 
early winter This is very important, 


The practice with some road authorities of leaving the 
roads until very weak and then putting on long sheets of 
metalling, leads to great waste of money. Not only is the 
traffic impeded, but as a rule wheel-tracks and ruts are allowed 
to form for want of proper raking and attention. 

When material put upon the surface of a road is left un- 
attended to and is allowed to wear into ruts, more damage is 
often thereby caused to the original crust of the road than if no 
material had been put upon it at all. 

The almost universal omission on the main roads in this 
county of the employment at proper times of a sufficient 
amount of good labour constitutes one of the chief causes of 
the roads costing comparatively extravagant sums to maintain, 
whilst remaining in a weak and defective condition. 

Akin to the want of sufficient labour during the winter, is 
the mistake of taking every man off during the remainder of the 
year. One evil result of this false economy is that in times of 
storm the proper outlets are not kept open, and the surface ot 
the roads is washed and damaged to an extent which often 
represents a cost much greater than the roadman’s wages ; and 
another is that upon the advent of winter the men are em- 
ployed upon what should be their autumn work—improving the 
drainage—instead of repairing the roads. The autumn work 
is thus done in the early winter, and the early winter work in 
late winter and spring; all this leading to loss of material, 
bad and rough roads, and unnecessary wear and tear of horses 
and vehicles. 

Roads should be divided into suitable lengths, each length 
being placed under the care of an intelligent roadman, who 
should invariably attend to the same length all the year round, 
and be held responsible for its condition. The additional 
labourers required at certain seasons should work under his 
direction. The omission to employ regular and intelligent 
roadmen is false economy. See 

One chief way to economy in road maintenance is to save in 
material. A skilful man will save many cubic yards per mile 
in the course of the year, which would be wasted by an incom- 
petent man ; and this over 4 or 5 miles of road would represent 
far more than the extra shilling or two in weekly wages. 

In many cases half the amount of material laid on, if a little 
extra labour were bestowed upon it, would produce a better 
road than the larger quantity applied and then neglected. 

In dealing with soft places in a road it is far cheaper in 
the end to dig them out at once and fill up with hard material, 
than to attempt a remedy by periodically covering them with 
good metalling, which seldom attains the desired end. The 
same principle holds good with springy places in a road; the 
sooner they are tapped and the water let away, the less will be 
the cost in the end. 

I am anxious that all surveyors should realise what I have 
before pointed out, that the system of keeping roads in low con- 
dition is an extravagant one, and that those who do this spend 
ultimately more of the ratepayers’ money than if they at once 
rendered the roads sound and strong. 


Hogoues, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,’ —HAZLITT. 


FREEMASONRY AMONG THE SAXONS. 


A GREAT many archeologists have from time to time 
tried to pierce through the darkness which surrounds the 
history of freemasonry, and more particularly as regards the 
true relations of the craft to architecture. Itis a subject which 
affords a field for imagination, and there is no doubt men have 
taken advantage of the opportunity. But an archeologist who 
feels that the rules of evidence should guide his conclusions 
deals with the subject in a different manner. He seeks for 
data that cannot be disputed, and is chary about drawing 
conclusions until he feels that sufficient evidence is forth- 
coming. 
The late James Orchard Halliwell or Halliwell-Phillips was 
a man of the new school. For most readers of newspapers he ~ 
was a specialist who had devoted himself to one of the most 
difficult of subjects, the life of Shakespeare, and if he was 
unable to make it clear that the player was a poet, he at least 
revealed much about English life in the Elizabethan days. 
Earlier, however, in his career, Mr. Halliwell-Phillips’s 
researches were not confined to the works of oneman. He was 
eager to write the history of English poetry, as seen in its 
earliest attempts, and he was at pains to master the archaicisms 
of the language in order that he might become an interpreter. 
It was in that way he hit upon the remarkable discovery that a 
century prior to the Norman conquest there was a recognition 
of an organisation in connection with building which appears 
to have corresponded with freemasonry, as it was believed to 
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exist at a later period of the Middle Ages. It is time, however, 
the author should be allowed to be his own interpreter. 
Writing in 1839, he said : — 

We possess no series of documents, nor even an approach 
to a series, sufficiently extensive to enable us to form any con- 
nected history of the ancient institutions of masons and free- 
masons: we have, in fact, no materials by which we can form 
any definite idea of the precise nature of those early societies. 
We must, therefore, rest contented with the light which a few 
incidental notices and accidental accounts, far from being 
altogether capable of unsuspected reliance, afford us. These, 
as far as I have been able to collect, I have arranged in the 
following few pages, with a hope that some fresh evidences 
may before long be discovered to elucidate a subject not, by 
any means, devoid of all interest. 

During some late researches among the manuscripts in the 
British Museum for the illustration of the early history of 
English poetry, I chanced on one in the Old Royal Library, said 
in the catalogue by Casley to be a “ Poem of Moral Duties,” and 
marked 17 A.I. Upon a further examination, however, I found 
that it was a very singular and curious poem on the constitu- 
tions of masonry, and a history and laws of the society of 
masons, stated to have been established by King Athelstan. 
This MS. consists of a small square duodecimo volume, on 
vellum, of the fourteenth century, on thirty-three leaves. It is 
thus entitled in an old rubric :— 


Hic incipiunt constituciones artis gemetrie secundum Euclidem. 


_ The account commences with a fabulous history of the 
invention of the art by “the grete clerke Euclyde.” It then 
proceeds to state that— 


Thys craft com ynto England as y zow say, 

Yn tyme of good Kyng Adelstones day ; 

He made tho bothe, halle and eke bowre, 

And hye templus of gret honowre, 

To sportyn hym yn bothe day and nyzth, 

And to worschepe hys God, with alle hys myzht. 


Andjwe then have a full transcript of all the articles in verse. 
I do not think it necessary to give more than one specimen :— 


Articulus primus. 
The furst artycul of thys gemetry, 
The mayster mason most be full securly— 
Bothe stedefast, trusty, and trewe ; 
Hyt schal hym never thenne arewe. 
And pay thy felows after the coste, 
As vytaylys goth thenne wille than woste, 
And pay them trewly upon thy fay, 
What that they deserven may. 
And to here hure take no more, 
But what that they mowe serve fore. 
And spare nowther for love ny drede, 
Of nowther partys to take no mede. 
Of lord my felow, whether he be, 
Of hem thou take no maner of fe. 
And as a jugge stonde up-rigzth, 
And thenne thou dost to bothe good ryzth. 
And trwly do this, whersever thou gost, 
Thy worschep, thy profyt, hyt schall be most. 


I think that the foundation of such a society, by King 
Athelstan, has every adjunct of external probability. 

The most refined principles of the art were kept concealed 
among the more ingenious members of the fraternity—the free- 
masons—in imitation, perhaps, of a law which, according to 
Vitruvius, the ancient architects had established among them- 
selves—“non erudiebant nisi suos liberos aut cognatos, et eos 
viros bonos instituebant, quibus tantarum rerum fidei pecuniz 
sine dubitatione permitterentur.” So studiously did they conceal 
their secrets, that it may be fairly questioned whether even 
some of those who were admitted into the Society of Free- 
masons were wholly skilled in all the mysterious portions of 
the art. 

That industrious antiquary, John Leland, has preserved, in 
his collections in the Bodleian Library, “certayne questyons, 
with awnsweres to the same, concernynge the mystery of 
maconrye, wryttene by the hand of Kynge Henrye the Sixthe.”* 
The answer to the question, “ How comede ytt yn Englonde?” 
is as follows :— 

“Peter Gower, a Greacian, journeyedde ffor cunnynge yn 
Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn everyche londe whereas the 
Venetians hadde plauntedde moconry, and wynnynge entraunce 
yn al Lodges of Maconnes, he lernede muche, and retournedde, 
and woned yn Grecia Magna, wacksynge and becommynge a 
myghtye wyseacre, and ratelyche renowned, and her he framed 
a grate lodge at Groton, and maked many masonnes, some 
whereoffe dyd journye yn Fraunce,and maked many maconnes, 
wherefromme, yn processe of tyme, the arte passed yn 
Engelonde.” 
wa This refers to the well-known story about Pythagoras. 
Groton is the name of a place in England, but the one here 


* See The Architect, February 18, 1837... 


meant is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which, in the time 
of Pythagoras, was in a very flourishing condition. The 
answers to the eighth and ninth questions are also exceedingly 
curious. 

Henry VI. was the great patron of the societies of masons, 
and shielded them from a great deal of persecution, which had 
begun to assail them. The strenuous enthusiasm of Wickliffe 
maintained that beautiful churches savoured of hypocrisy, and 
therefore were pernicious. This opinion, directed against the 
very foundation and origin and upholds of the different lodges, 
was not likely to render their situation more safe. It is said 
that Henry actually joined the society, and, whether the piece 
copied by Leland be really in his handwriting or not, it is 
certain that in his will he left to his college in Cambridge the 
annual sum of 117/. 6s. 10d. for the wages of officers belonging 
to the works then in operation :— 


pe Se Ces 
For the master ‘ . : ’ ° or ig xe: 
For the clarke e ° r) ° . e s 13 6 8 
For the chief-mason ’ ; ; 3 1613 4 
For the chief-carpenter ; . . a) 1260S =O 
For the chief-smith . . : : . . 6 13 -4 
For two perveours, either of them at sixpence 
per day . . . PY e o ° 18 5 6 


L117" 6 Io 


No mean sum in those days for one of a body to inspect the 
works ; and, it must be remembered, a freemason. 

According to Bede, Bennet abbat of Wirral first brought 
masons and workers in stone into this country. The company 
of freemasons had their arms granted them by William 
Hunckeslow, Clarencieux King at Arms, 13 Edw. IV.; and, 
two years previously, a company of under masons was formed 
in London. The first company was incorporated by charter, 
in the year 1677, by King Charles II. 

In the 3 Hen. VI. an edict was passed against the societies 
of masons, which has never, I believe, been repealed :— 

“Whereas by the yearly congregations and confederacies 
made by the masons in their general chapiters and assemblies, 
the good course and effect of the statutes of labourers be openly 
violated and broken, in subversion of the law, and to the great 
damage of all the Commons: Our said Lord the King, willing 
in this case to provide remedy, by the advice and assent afore- 
said, and at the special request of the said Commons, hath 
ordained and established, that such chapitres and congregations 
shall not be hereafter holden ; if they thereof be convict, shall 
be judged for felons : and that all the other masons that come to 
such chapiters and congregations be punished by imprisonment 
of their bodies, and make fine and ransom at the king’s will.” 

Thus I leave the matter, with hardly a perceptible hint as to 
the manner of degeneration from bodies of skilled architects to 
friendship societies, the only remaining connecting link of their 
origin being a few signs and marks emblematic of their early 
efforts. Their separation from the Roman Catholic Church 
doubtless contributed, in a great measure, to further the dis- 
tinction ; and when we take into consideration the extreme 
privacy of their proceedings, it is not much a matter for wonder 
that no satisfactory record should remain explanatory of the 
transactions of the primary assemblies. 


MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 


ape seventh annual meeting of the members of the Society 

for Preserving Memorials of the Dead took place on 
Saturday afternoon in the schoolroom, Church Street, Chelsea, 
the Earl of Northesk occupying the chair. The report showed 
the Society to be going on in a useful manner, and the places in 
which it had done work through its agents included Sprowston 
Church, Norfolk, and other churches in Suffolk, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Hampshire, London, Derbyshire, Kent, 
Essex, the Isle of Wight, and Switzerland. The report 
having been adopted, and other routine business transacted 
the company assembled in the old church, where they wer. 
received by the incumbent, the Rev. R. H. Davies, and 
listened to a paper on the memorials and monuments by Mr. 
Randall Davies. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


East Suffolk.—Kersey Church has been reopened after 
restoration, carried out by Mr. R. A. Hawkins, mason, of 
Hadleigh, and Mr. S. R. Hawkins, builder, of Monks Eleigh, 
under the architects, Messrs. St. Aubyn & Wadling, of London. 
The church is an ancient flint structure in Perpendicular style, 
and dedicated to St. Mary. It consists of a chancel, nave, 
north aisle, and has a lofty embattled western tower. The 
church stands on the top of a hill, and is a conspicuous land- 
mark for miles around. It has suffered more at the hands of 
man than it has by time, and originally must have been one 
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of the handsomest churches in the district. The walls were 
covered with frescoes and cirvings; the carving has been 
mutilated, and of the frescoes little remains. A fragment of a 
fifteenth-century rood screea is left. In the lady chapel two 
stone canopies have been co npletely destroyed, but the roof 
has escaped the almost universal destruction. 

Great Corby.—The foundation-stone has been laid of a 
Primitive Methodist chapel for Great Corby. The site is the 
heart of the picturesque little village, and plans for a suitable 
structure, estimated t» cost about 3027, were prepared by Mr. 
John Lane Fox, honorary architect, of Dewsbury. The new 
edifice, which will be of freestone, will accommodate 120 
persons, and will be used as a schoolroom as well as a chapel, 
a vestry baing provided underneath. 

Hornby.—The church of St. Margaret, Hornby, has been 
reopzned, after pirtial rebuilding by Major Foster and his 
brothers, Roert Join Foster, Frederick C. Foster, and 
Herbert A. Foster, the cost of the work having entailed an 
expenditure of above 6,000/, borne jointly by the brothers 
to the extent of 3,000/, and beyond this by Major Foster 
alone. The late Mr. William Foster expressed a desire for the 
work to be done, and his sons have generously carried out his 
wish. The tower and chancel alone are ancient, and have 
been preserved. The nave was built about 1811. This 
has largely been pulled down and rebuilt with north and 
south arcades, thus giving a nave with aisles, lighted 
with a clerestory. This new work harmonises with the 
ancient tower and chancel. The south aisle and chancel 
are fitted with oak seats of special design, so as to form a 
chapel for the castle, but are open to the rest of the building. 
The stained-glass east window has been put in by Messrs. 
Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster, in memory of the late John 
Foster, of Queensbury aad Hornby Castle, by his sons John 
and Abraham, and his granddaughter Ethel, the daughter of 
Mr. Johnston Foster, deceased. The masoary and oak and 
leadwork, and the coaStruction of the roof, have been carried 
out by the workmen on the estate, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Jowett, the stone having all been quarried on the estate. 
A new clock has been fixed in the tower by Messrs. Potts & 
Sons, Leeds. Major Foster has given two plots of land to 
increase the area of the churchyard; and a new boundary wall 
has been built, with ornamental coping, adjoining the high 
road, lower than the old one, so that the church is now well in 
view. Messrs. Paley & Austin, of Lancaster, have been the 
architects, 

YWork.—The alterations and extensions at Copmanthorpe 
Church are shortly to be commenced. A new chancel, organ- 
chamber, and vestry are to be built, the walls being of brick, 
with stone dressings, ani plastered inside and out. The 
present east window is to b2 removed and placed in the new 
chancel. The nave roof, which is tiled, is to be stripped and 
covered with blue slates, similar to the new work. The whole 
of the present insid2 fittings are to be removed, the old pew 
backs being utilised as a dado round the nave. The new floors 
are to be composed of solid wood-block flooring laid in pitch 
on 6 inches of cement coacrete. New seating is to be fixed iu 
nive, chancel and gallery. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of 
Durham, is the architect, and Mr. William Denison, of 
Normanton, the contractor. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Binzley.—The foundation-stone of a Cottaze Hospital for 
Bingley, to be erected as a Jubilee memorial, has been laid, 
plans for which have been prepared by Messrs. Armistead & 
Parkinson, of Bingley. The building is of one storey, and is 
to be of pitch-faced stone, with ashlar dressings, and has been 
so arranged that additional wards can, when required, be built 
without detracting from the appearance of the building. The 
contracts have been let to Mr. William Foster, mason; Messrs. 
W. R. & R. Atkinson, joiners ; Mr. Charles Howroyd, plumber ; 
Mr. Wm. Thornton, slater; Mr. Henry Spivor, plasterer ; and 
Mr. Chas. Dawson, painter. 

Birmingham.—New premises have been built for Messrs. 
Morris & Norton at the corner of Fore Street, in restoration of 
those destroyed by fire last January. The elevations are 
entirely of red brick and red terra-cotta, and the building is 
five storeys in height, divided into thirteen sections, the con- 
necting doorways being fitted with iron doors. The only 
connection between the show-rooms and the workshops are by 
fireproof passages, 10 feet long, in the basement and on the 
third floor. The style of architecture adopted has been a 
modern treatment of that which prevailed in the Stuart period. 
The contract has been carried out from the drawings and under 
the supervision of Messrs. Osborn & Reading, architects, of 

Bennett’s Hill. 

_ Colchester.—The new South Suffolk or Sudbury annexe, 
just erected from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. R. Frank Vallance, of Mansfield, Notts, in con- 
nection with the Counties Asylum for Idiots, has been opened 
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by the Duke of Norfolk, the designs having been selected in 
competition. Mr. Vallance presented the Duke with a silver- 
gilt key, bearing on one side the ducal arms, and on the 
reverse the arms of the four eastern counties—Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Cambs—with an inscription that it was 
presented to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G.,, 
on the occasion of his opening the South Suffolk annexe, 
by R. Frank Vallance, architect. At the luncheon after the 
opening the Marquis of Bristol proposed “ The Health of the 
Architect.” Mr. Vallance, replying, said that his connection 
with Colchester had been highly satisfactory, and that he had 
never worked more harmoniously with any committee during 
the course of his professional experience. 


Sheffield.—An addition has been made to the buildings - 
erected by the first Sheffield School Board at Attercliffe Com- 
mon. The buildings just opened have been built oa a site 
measuring 2,450 square yards. The cost was 84o/. for the 
land, and 5,140/. for the buildings and fittings, making a total 
of 5,980/. The accommodation in the new buildings is for 300 
boys and 309 girls, the cost per head of the building being 
8/7. 115. 4@., or, including the site, 92. 19s. 4d. per head, as 
compared with 11/. 3s. 9% on the original building. Mr. C. J. 
Innocent, of Sheffield, whose designs were selected in com- 
petition, is the architect, and Messrs. Scott Bros., of Rotherham, 
the contractors, Mr. John Laidler acting as clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


4 Fine Art Gallery was opened at Hull on Saturday by 
Dr. R. Nicholson, who remarked that the exhibition was small, 
but well worthy of the town. There were about 350 pictures 
by some of the best artists of the past and of the present day. 


A Madonna, painted about the end of the foarteenth 
century, has been discovered in the village of Messembria, an 
old Greek colony, near Bourgas. It has beea brought to Sofia, 
where it will be placed in the National Museum. 


The Chantrey Trustees have purchased The Prodiga! 
Son, by Mr. John M. Swan, for 700/, and 41 Hands to the 
Pumps, by Mr. H. S. Tuke, for 420/. 

Miss Kate Greenaway has been elected a member of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 


Tae Duke of Rutland has consented to defray part of the 
expense of the restoration of Ilkeston parish church, Derby- 
shire. 

Mr. Thomas W. Cutler is retained as consulting architect 
to the Spanish Exhibition. 

Mr. J. H. Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, has been suc- 
cessful in an open competition for designs for new school 
premises for the Wesleyan denomination, in Adelaide Street, 
Blackpool. ; 

A Free Library, presented to the burgh of Selkirk by 
Mr. Craig Brown, of Woodford, was opened on Saturday. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords on Friday 
unanimously passed the Bill authorising the scheme known as 
the Sheffield Ship Canal, the object of which is to acquire and 
widen existing canals and waterways, so as to give direct 
communication between Sheffield and the Humber. _ 

Mr. Henry Faija will read a paper on “ The Forced Perco- 
lation of Water through Concrete” at the meeting of the 
Society of Engineers on Monday next. 

An Anonymous Donor has offered to give 5,000/. for the 
purpose of building a public free library for the town of 
Brechin. 

Pians have been prepared by Mr. Medland Taylor, of Man- 
chester, for a new church for the parish of St. Peter, Warring- 
ton, the estimated cost being about 5,000/. 

A Roman Poiter’s Kiln has been found in the course of 
some excavations in Hall Court Wood, near Winchester. It is 
7 feet 9 inches in diameter, the base being overgrown with 
underwood. Fragments of pottery of the Roman period were 
also found. - 

Mr. G. Bradbury, diocesan surveyor, has prepared plan 
for the tower which is to be added to St. Leonard’s Church, 
Bootle, at the cost of Mr. T. W. Cookson, who was the founder 
of the church. 

A Thrift Hall is proposed to be erected in London, partly 
to serve as a memorial of the Presidents of the National Thrift 
Society. The cost is estimated at 20,000/. 

Mr. W. Huot, architect, has been appointed a manager of 
the Harwood Road group of schools, Fulham, under the 
London School Board. 

Clarence Barracks, id Portsmouth, and Gunwharf 
Barracks, are to be closed on account of the unsanitary con- 
dition of the buildings. 

. Mr. Needham Wilson writes :—“ I am sorry that I must 
disclaim the remarks attributed to me in your report of the 
Architectural Association meeting on the 17th inst., but rot 
being present at all, it is obvious that they fell from the lips of a 
namesake of mine, to whom this explanation is fairly cue, 
though I heartily agree with him.” ~ 
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THE WEEK. 


THE decision of the Court of Appeal against the pro- 
position of the Royal Academicians, as trustees for the 
Chantrey Bequest, is no more than could be anticipated. 
It was in a generous spirit the Master of the Rolls spoke 
of taking an astute view of the will, but if astuteness (which 
in this case is only another word for an imaginative view 
of a testator’s intentions) is once admitted in dealing with 
wills, where is it to end? The only guide to the inter- 
pretation of these documents is the dictionary, and 
there is hardly a term passes in which there are not 
questions raised about intentions which are only to 
be settled by determining the plain meaning of 
words. That CuHanrRey trusted too much to _ his 
lawyer is evident not only from the case in question 
but from the fate of ALLAN CunnincuAM, his factotum. 
There is no doubt that he was entitled to a large share in 
some of the sculptor’s later works. They were obtained 
by his diplomacy and produced under his superintendence, 
CHANTREY doing little more than to allow his name to be 
inscribed on the figures and groups. But, as in the will, 
there was no recognition of the arrangement, and Cunninc- 
HAM was a loser. In that case precision was indispensable, 
but we believe the Royal Academicians might have con- 
tinued to make their arrangements for sculpture in the clay 
without any danger if they had not raised the question. It 
will now be necessary to obtain an Act of Parliament to sup- 
plement the will, for it is needless to say the arrangements 
which are alone practicable at present are unbearable, and 
will not carry out the testator’s intentions. 


THE townspeople of Leeds are anxious that their Corpora- 
tion should bestir themselves and put them practically in 
possession of Kirkstall Abbey, which Colonel Norru has 
purchased for them. At the meeting of the Town Council 
on Wednesday, when the adoption of the Property Com- 
mittee’s proceedings was proposed by Sir E. Gaunt, an 
amendment was brought forward by Mr. Tweepate that 
the committee should be instructed “to arrange terms for 
obtaining immediate possession of Kirkstall Abbey and 
grounds from Mr. Bur.er, the lessee.” “The sum the 
executors would have to sacrifice by giving up possession at 
once,” he said, “would be 3837, and that was the sum 
mentioned as being a reasonable amount for handing over 
the grounds immediately. The committee had taken no 
steps in the matter. The public wanted to derive immediate 
benefit from Colonel Nortu’s generous gift. If the Cor- 
poration got the conveyance to-morrow, they would still 
have the executors of the late Mr. Burier, whose lease 
had yet 24 years to run, to deal with. For months past the 
Corporation had had the purchase-money deposited at their 
bankers’, and bringing in an income of 200/, a year.” ..1£ 
appears also that Colonel Nortu has expressed his regret 
that a small sum stood in the way of the public enjoying 
his gift. The amendment was eventually agreed to, 


OpjECTION having been taken to certain proposals by the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 to let part of the 
South Kensington Estate for the erection of private dwelling- 
houses, the Commissioners have published a reply in defence, 
and point out that their charter expressly empowers them to 
adopt such a course. Their fundamental duty is “to in- 
crease the means of industrial education, and extend the 
influence of science and art upon productive industry.” 
Hence they spent the surplus from the funds of the Exhibj- 
tion of 1851 in purchasing the South Kensington Estate. 
One main object has been the provision of sites for public 
buildings, and the list of those erected is already long. 
South Kensington Museum, the Schools of Science, and the 
Department of Science and Art, the Natural History 
Museum, the India Museum, the Patent Museum, the 
Museum of Scientific Instruments, the Albert Hall, the 


Central Technical Institute, the Royal College of Music, 


the Imperial Institute, and many other important buildings, 
have already grown up or are in course of erection upon the 
estate. Their functions, they say, are not confined to granting 
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sites for public institutions. They aretoapply the funds at their 
disposal “ in the direct promotion of science and art.” Some 
years ago they received a deputation consisting of the mayors 
of nearly all the largest towns in England and Wales, repre- 
senting a population of more than three millions, urging 
the application of the funds of the Commission as far as 
possible to assist in the erection of provincial museums and 
the purchase of objects for exhibitions. The Commissioners 
felt that they could not go so far as that, but sympathised 
with the desire of the provinces to reap a more immediate 
benefit from the resources of the Commissioners than was 
supplied by the colony of institutions at South Kensington. 
Moreover, even Londoners have protested against any 
further aggregation of public buildings in one spot. Hence 
the Commissioners have decided to endeavour to raise a 
substantial income to be devoted to the extinction of the 
mortgage debt upon their property, and to the furtherance 
of the wider objects of their charter, especially by the 
foundation of scholarships. Finally, they point out that the 
building plan affects only a part of the estate, a portion of 
the central garden. The Royal Horticultural Society’s 

ground seems “no longer appreciated by the public,” as, 

with the exception of “two years of a prolonged tenancy, 

the Society had been unable to pay the rent fixed by the 

lease.” Every care will be taken, they say, to prevent any 

damage to the interests of the existing public institutions, 

and the Commissioners believe that their action is com- 

pletely in harmony with the original intention of their trust 

and with the wishes of the Prince Consort in realising part 
of their property for national purposes, 


It appears from the proceedings of the London County 
Council on Tuesday that practical steps are to be taken for 
providing proper accommodation for the transaction of the 
business of the Council, and the Parliamentary Committee 
have considered the advisability of making provision for 
raising the necessary funds to enable the Council to acquire 
a site for the erection of offices. They have also recom- 
mended that a clause should be prepared for insertion in 
the Money Bill, authorising the Council to raise “for the 
acquisition of a site” for a council chamber and offices such 
a sum as the Council, with the approval and consent of the 
Treasury, might think fit. This recommendation was agreed 
to without debate, probably because the Council are quite 
alive to the impossibility of administering their large trust 
in any competent fashion in make-shift premises, ‘lhe 
Council is to be congratulated on having set about solving 
in the shortest and most economical mode a question that 
might have hampered their own efficiency, and ended in 
costing much more than would repay the building of 
adequate offices, 


By the destruction of the extensive Cambria Iron- 
works in the terrible floods in America, a great number of 
our countrymen, it is feared, have lost their lives. Quite a 
colony of Cornish people had settled in Johnstown, and 
there is reason to fear that nearly all, if not the whole, of 
these have been victims of the floods. From St. Day, a 
village near Redruth, a large number of working miners, 
smiths, and carpenters, went out some time since, and some 
of them were working at the Cambria Ironworks. 


AN action was tried by Mr. Justice GRANTHAM in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on Wednesday, which arose 
out of contracts for the building of Olympia. Messrs, 
Lucas & Son had a contract with the Agricultural Hall 
Company for the entire structure, the amount of the con- 
tract being 131,573/, and Messrs. HanpysipE & Co, 
entered into a sub-contract with them to do the ironwork 
for 28,500/. According to Messrs. Lucas’s case they were 
to deduct 2} per cent. as commission on go per cent. of 
the contract, and Messrs, Hanpysipr & Co. were to take 
5oo/, from them in shares which they held. Messrs. 
HanpysipDE & Co. denied that they agreed to take the 
shares, and as to the claim for commission said they had 
not been paid the full amount on their contract from the 
company, and had received debentures, which were of no 
value. Mr. Justice GRANTHAM, who heard the case with- 
out a jury, gave judgment for Messrs. Lucas & Son on both 
claims, to the amount of about 90o/., with costs, but stayed 
execution in view of an appeal. 
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A FRENCH ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE." 


NOTHER instalment of M. Pranat’s excellent 
Encyclopedia has appeared. It completes the 
second volume, bringing the subjects up to caves or cellars. 
The system on which the work was founded continues to 
be observed, that is to say, every article is written by an 
author who has a claim on a reader’s attention, and 
wherever an illustration is needed to elucidate the text, it is 
sure to be found in the volume. ‘The separate articles are 
apparently complete, but the cross references suggest the 
relation of the parts to architecture taken as an art or as a 
branch of science. The portions of the Encyclopzedia 
which are in type merit a prominent position in the French 
section of the International Exhibition, as examples of what 
courage, skill, and enthusiasm, when combined, can produce 
in a department of literature to which the general public do 
not care to have access. 

The first article in the new division is by M. Jomarp, 
and treats of Béton, the kind of concrete which the French 
hold in esteem, especially for foundations and hydraulic 
works. The proportions determined by CoIGNET, viz., 
rt volume of hydraulic lime or powder to 4 or 5 volumes of 
sand and + to 1 volume of cement, are considered to produce 
most satisfactory results.. Itis explained also that Professor 
BAUXLUNGER has demonstrated the superiority of the 
concrete above most kinds of natural stones in resisting 
fire. Owing to the importance of having the ingredients 
properly distributed throughout the mass, the French engi- 
neers prefer machine-made béton, but it is pointed out how 
the results in some cases were not always as satisfactory as 
those produced by more modern machines. 

M. Camus’s article on Libraries (7b/otheque) discusses 
a subject which is assuming greater importance every day. 
With a new class of miscellaneous readers, whose desire is 
to while away the hours, the old arrangements hardly serve, 
and it would seem as if elasticity should be the first quality 
of a library. M. Camus supplies a véswmé of tLe history 
of libraries from the earliest recorded times. Among the 
old examples represented are the print-room of Leyden, 
which consisted of a series of parallel cases with standing 
desks in front; the Siena library, which occupies the hall 
of the Intronati or Simpletons; and the Jesuits’ library at 
Rheims. English libraries are represented by the British 
Museum and the Birmingham Free Library, much informa- 
tion respecting them being derived from M. Pasca.’s 
report in 1884. The Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris is 
described in detail. It may not be known generally that 
part of the buildings consist of MazaRIn’s palace and 
adjoining houses, which were purchased by Law, the 
Scottish financier, and adapted under his directions as a 
bank and offices. The property was acquired afterwards 
to contain the King’s books and manuscripts. Additions 
were made from time to time, but the seizures under the 
Revolution needed more space, and it was proposed at the 
beginning of the century to utilise the Louvre for the 
collections. ‘The Madeleine Church was also suggested as 
an eligible building. In the great room of the Bibliotheque 
four hundred readers can be accommodated. Iron is 
largely used in construction, and much space was saved 
in consequence. As the library contains two and a half 
millions of books, prints, drawings, &c., and as the additions 
are at the rate of 50,000 per annum, it is quite evident that 
more space will soon be needed, and from the position of 
the building it will not be readily obtainable. 

The description of the beautiful Chateau de Blois is 
from the pen of the editor. M. Puianar believes that 
building is evidence of more than one remarkable moment 
in the history of French architecture. ‘There is ornamenta- 
tion which is related to Gothic types, but the general effect 
1s emphasised above all details. The Renaissance artists 
considered themselves to be the heirs of all antiquity, and 
did not disdain the fancies of the Medizvalists ; but at the 
time the chateau was erected it is evident that ornament, 
although introduced with a liberal hand, was subservient to 
the great divisions of the building. There was evidently a 
struggle, but the Classic spirit conquered. 


* Encyclopédie de l' Architecture et de la Construction. 
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M. BENOUVILLE, who writes about timber, is a champion 
for his subject. If wood decays, he asks is it the only 
material having that defect, and is not iron also subject to 
wasting away, although it may be painted? But in standing 
up for timber he expects it to be seasoned, and argues that 
the stacking of timber for several years becomes a most pro- 
fitable investment, owing to the increased value of the pieces. 
The processes of preservation described by the author cor- 
respond generally with those adopted in this country. The 
same writer deals with the Bourse or Exchange. ‘There is 
an oversight in describing the London Exchange as dating 
from 1666. M. BENOUVILLE prefers the interior of the 
Paris Bourse to the exterior. In describing the new Bourse 
of Antwerp, he rightly calls attention to the want of strength 
apparent at the angles of the court, the openings and 
columns all round being uniform. It may be remarked 
that excessive lightness in columns was also a characteristic 
of the ancient Bourse of Antwerp. ‘The article ‘‘ Boutique” 
traces the history of the shop. Some ancient examples 
have survived in France, but more interesting are the 
modern examples from Paris. The French shopkeeper 
keeps pace with the times by calling his shop a magasin 
or a salon. Among the regulations noted as affecting the 
design of shops is one by which wood alone is to be used 
as a cornice for an inscription; a metal facing to it may, 
however, be adapted. The height of the window is not to 
exceed five metres, but that rule is got over by introducing 
a mezzanine in such a way as to suggest it is a division 
of the window. 

M. Corrover is a competent authority to treat Byzan- 
tine architecture. The style, he considers, was independent 
of Roman traditions at the beginning of the sixth century, ~ 
The noble church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constan- 
tinople dates from that period. In plan it may be con- 
sidered a rotunda, and skill is seen in adapting it to 
Christian worship, which always was best accommodated 
by rectilinear lines. Another especially interesting church 
is the Theotocos in the same city, wherein the arch is 
utilised not only for constructive ends, but as a means of 
imparting character. As regards Sta Sophia, M. CoRROYER 
considers it to be essentially the highest type of the 
style. He does not, however, go so far as the famous 
French writer who considered the building to be more 
suitable for Catholic worship than any of the Gothic 
cathedrals in his own country or St. Peter’s itself. In 
speaking of Byzantine influence in France M. CORROYER 
refers, of course, to the church of St. Front, at Périg- 
ueux; but another remarkable work is the church 
at Germiny-des-Pres, which has the characteristics of a 
church erected prior to the ninth century in Constantinople, 
or at Athens in the beginning of that century. It bears, 
also, some analogy with the pretorium of Mousmieh, in 
Central Syria, which dates from the second century. 

The article on “Cabinets d’aisances ” denotes the pro- 
gress of the French in sanitation, A French king was so 
divine a creature as to have no infirmities of nature, and 
the nobles paid him the homage of trying (in theory at 
least) to be like him. There were few privies in Versailles, 
in some palaces there was not one. In the time of 
Louis XVIII. the odours in the corridors of St. Cloud 
testified to the legitimacy of the King and his respect for 
ancient customs. Among the effects of the Revolution of 
1848 was the introduction of “cabinets” in the Tuileries. 
In provincial towns arrangements for common decency are 
not common, and there are still hotels in Paris where there 
are horrors which suggest that all the sanitarians say about 
the danger of neglect is not to be accepted, or the city 
would be plague-stricken. Diagrams of apparatus used in 
Paris are given, but since many of those produced in 
England are in favour in the city, some notice of them 
should have appeared in the article by M. Masson. 
The author admits that France is behind England in 
sanitation, but he maintains that the French types of 
apparatus are superior and simpler, qualities which experience 
has not as yet demonstrated. 

M. Mayevux has charge of the parts relating to the 
details of Classic and Renaissance buildings. In his article 
on the Cartouche he states that the most ancient examples 
are to be found in the painting and sculpture of Egypt. The 
ornament was apparently of no account among the 
Assyrians. In Greece the form of the Ze/fa or shield 
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borne by velites and amazons lent itself to the decorative 
cartouche, The rectilinear cartouche was a common 
feature on Roman buildings and ornaments. The Arabs 
have a variety of forms. In the Middle Ages and 
subsequent period the cartouche became a regular ac- 
companiment of heraldic emblazonment, and it was 
utilised for many purposes and is a common form 
of rococo decoration. The neo-Grecque revival brought 
more severe forms into favour, and the /e/¢a is introduced 
repeatedly in the Palais de Justice, Paris, of which M. Duc 
was architect. M. Mavrux maintains that in the worst 
days of French art signs of good taste were not absent from 
the cartouches, while as much cannot be said with equal 
truth of the German, Flemish, Italian, and Spanish types. 

M. RUMLER sums up his article on Caryatids by an 
endeavour to make a theory of their fitness, At first sight 
he says they appear illogical, but the material must also be 
considered, and stone or marble cannot lose their power to 
resist a weight, no matter what the shape may be. It is 
better, however, to let the caryatids appear immobile, and 
to be without any expression of effort or pain. But while 
suggesting limitations of the caryatid, M. RUMLER frankly 
suggests that a lawgiver such as PHILIBERT DELORME 
holds, that the main questions are proportion and the re- 
quirements of the case. Logic must succumb to imagina- 
tion. 

The construction of barracks is among the most impor- 
tant subjects that can be discussed in a French book on 
building. ‘The problem is how to provide shelter for large 
bodies of men, horses, and arms of all kinds in the cheapest 
way. ‘The changes in tactics compel alterations," and we 
might say shifting of barracks. It is no wonder one of the 
groups in the country presents as little of the architecturesque 
as the cattle sheds of a big market. It is only in the 
capital and great towns that an approach to a better style 
is evident. Spartan simplicity and severity prevail, it may 
be with the intention of carrying out the principle of the 
survival of the fittest among the soldiers. In that way we can 
understand the writers of the article when they say that the 
best system of ventilation for barrack rooms is one that 
costs nothing. It is admitted, also, that the limited outlay 
on heating is generally wasteful owing to the rudimentary 
character of the stoves which are employed. They are 
never lighted except when the men return from exercise. 

The illustrations of Casinos are well selected, the most 
remarkable being M. CHARLES GARNIER’S at Monte Carlo, 
which is no less suggestive of purpose than his Opera 
House. It is a kind of building which is not much 
patronised in this country, where the buildings of watering- 
places and similar resorts are characteristic of a people that 
take their pleasures sadly. 

The most elaborate article in the volume is M. PLANAT’s 
on Cathedrals. The days for building more of them seem 
to have vanished, for it is known that episcopal functions 
can be as well exercised in ordinary churches or chapels, 
and administration is best conducted in a plain office. 
Hence there was wisdom in the Bishop of LIvERPOOL’s 
lukewarmness about the project for erecting one for 
him. He knew it would not increase his efficiency as 
an overseer, and that the money could be expended 
more usefully. Indeed, the inutility of the proposed 
building was suggested by the figures which appeared in all 
' the; designs, and were represented as mere sightseers 
astonished at the architecture. In the old days cathedrals 
were of use, but nowhere in England or on the Continent 
' Is one to be seen which does suggest that it was raised 
for the? worshippers of our time. Even in Notre Dame 
itself, of which unbelieving Frenchmen are proud, there 
are not half a dozen days in the year when it has 
an adequate congregation, and there are times when 
there are barely a dozen worshippers in the nave. The 
large building in Antwerp has no longer a right to 
be called a cathedral, yet the transformation involved 
the loss of so little that was of importance, it is not sur- 
prising that the old title is retained. But the student of 
architecture cannot forego the study of cathedral construc- 
tion, in which the art of a period is best exemplified. M. 
PLanat considers the subject as an analyst. He observes 
differences, and endeavours to formulate them, plans being 
his*principal evidence. He considers the whole may be 
arranged as following two types, viz., the Basilical, which 


are subdivided according to the character of the transepts 
and the extent of the apse in proportion to the nave, and 
(2) the Occidental or Western type, in which the form of 
the apse—curved, as in most French examples, or rectilinear, 
as at Laon and in the English example—makes the differ- 
ence. M. PLAnat’s essay is worked out without any bias, 
and it is amply illustrated, the drawings by M. Darcanp 
being noticeable for an endeavour to suggest detail in a 
confined space. 

From our abstract, it will be evident that in the new 
division of the “‘ Encyclopédie” there is something to suit 
every taste, and praise is due to all concerned for so suc- © 
cessful an effort to extend the knowledge of architectural 
subjects, 


NOTES ON THE MANOR HOUSE, 
WANDSWORTH.* 


By S. W. KERSHAW, F.S.A. 


Bae house in which we are assembled to-day is an example 

of similar buildings round London which claim attention 
and regard. These houses, generally of late seventeenth or 
eighteenth-century architecture, bespeak an affluence in internal 
decoration, and an harmonious exterior, which even the art of 
the nineteenth century cannot throw into the shade. 

Their existence assimilated with the character of the neigh- 
bourhood ; they were the chosen retreats of county and other 
families, who are now forced to go much further from town, and 
the disappearance of these houses has greatly altered the 
character of all suburban districts, and substituted for what is 
really genuine; dreary lines of streets and stuccoed houses, rife 
with sham and tawdry ornament. 

I am afraid I shall disappoint many of my hearers when I 
am unable to authenticate this building as by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Perhaps some of our architectural members will dis- 
cover in stone what I have failed to find in print, viz, any 
evidence that it was the work of that great architect. This con- 
clusion has not been arrived at without searching the pages of 
the ‘ Parentalia,” the ‘“ Life and Times of Wren,” by Elmes 
and Miss Phillimore, and the important MS. list of drawings 
of Wren, preserved in the library of All Souls College, Oxford. 
All these sources are silent as to this house or its architect ; 
even the drawings above referred to give no clue, although 
there are many described as ‘“‘a design for a mansion,” “ plans 
of gentlemen’s houses,” &c. 

While, however, we cannot substantiate by documents that 
this house is the work of Wren, there is full evidence in the 
buildings he erected of a similar character near London, that 
it might be attributed to him. Such buildings are familiar 
to most of us, as Chelsea Hospital, Morden College, Black- 
heath; Archbishop Tenison’s School, Leicester Square ; 
houses in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury ; additions to Kensing- 
ton Palace, and some of the City Company’s Halls, are 
included in what may be called his smaller works. 

Their general scheme of design and construction enables 
one to trace similar features in houses like this, and so 
to form our conclusions. We must also remember that an 
architect like Wren would create, so to speak, a school 
of his own, and that imitators of what was the fashionable 
style of the day, would not be wanting. There is also the 
authenticated fact, that his master mason, Strong, so frequently 
mentioned in connection with St. Paul’s, would have carried 
out several of his designs ; and, so far, we have reasons in 
favour of this house being after Wren’s designs, although no 
written document attests the fact. ea tha 

In turning to Manning and Bray’s “ Surrey,” vol. ii. p. 356, 
we find it stated that “ Peter Paggen, who died in June 1720, 
was owner of and probably built this house. He was possibly 
descended from William Paggen, of the Low Countries. The 
daughter of Peter Paggen married Mr. Hale, of Herts, and had 
two sons, Paggen Hale and William Hale. She afterwards 
married Mr. Morice, to whose son, Humphrey Morice, the 
house came in 1759. It was then sold to Matthew Blakiston, 
Esq. ; it was afterwards Mr. Bush’s, then Charles Semple, 
now Charles Morris, Esq.” 

Allen’s “History of Surrey” (1830) states on the “ East 
Hill are the houses of Thomas Tetlock and Richard Bush.” | 

‘Peter Paggen, above referred to, is buried in the adjoining 
cemetery, caJled ‘“ Mount Nod,” which is sacred to the memory 
of many Huguenot refugees, who fled to England and settled 
at Wandsworth after the revocation oi the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685. 

Mr Squire has described all the inscriptions in this 
cemetery in vol. i. of the “Transactions of the Huguenot 
Society of London,” and has ready for press the “ Registers 


* Read at a meeting of the Surrey Archeological Society, June 2, 
1889. 
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of Wandsworth Parish Church” (1603-1787), documents which 
will throw much light on our local and county history. 

I should here wish to state that the Huguenot Society of 
London, founded in 1885, is printing the important registers 
of the London French and provincial churches, and that it 
seeks to glean from monumental inscriptions, records, or other 
sources, facts touching the settlement, family, and religious 
history of these ¢migrés, to whom England stretched out a 
warm welcome, and who in return have ennobled her ranks in 
art, literature, science, or commerce. 

Later history of this house relates that it was presented by 
Charles II. to his niece, Princess Anne of York, and that 
.she lived in it eighteen years before she became Queen of 
England. 

We are at once struck while in the entrance-hall at the 
elaborate staircase, in which carving and painting have lent 
their graceful aid. The carving is attributed to Gibbons, and 
some of the paintings to Sir James Thornhill. On each side 
of the staircase are large allegorical scenes, and on the landing 
we see five figure subjects in a kind of monochrome, and set in 
panel-like fashion. 

The carved balusters of the stairs are also very elaborate, 
and all pourtrays the hand of a skilled artist. In what is called 
Queen Anne’s boudoir (a small room leading from the landing) 
we find on the ceiling a finished painting, evidently the likeness 
of the Queen, receiving a sealed letter, and in the corner an 
oval, enclosing a monogram. (P.K.P.), said to be Peter Paggen 
and Katherine, his wife ; this monogram is repeated in stone- 
work in the central gable of the exterior of the house. 

The carved and other decorations of this house certainly 
entitle it to much regard and interest ; engravings of these 
exist in isolated prints, but there are none of this house, even in 
the superb interleaved copy of Manning and Bray’s “ Surrey ” 
(30 vols.) in the British Museum. A collection of local prints 
is being formed at the Free Library, West Hill, Wandsworth. 
There has been more than one manor connected with the 
history of this place, and we learn that the manor of 
Alfarthing is still preserved in name by Alfarthing Lane, 
which leads from Wandsworth Common to the Paper Mills, 
and that the “manor house stood on rising ground, between 
Garrett Lane and Wandsworth Common.” The manor. of 
Down is retained in name in Down Lodge Hall, at the 
entrance to the Merton Road, while that of Dunsford formerly 
belonged to Merton Abbey. 

In the seventeenth century, Dunsford Manor was transferred 
to Sir Alan Broderick, ancestor of William Broderick, eighth 
Viscount Midleton, whose descendant we have the honour to 
enroll as President of this Society. 

There have been many large and interesting historical 
houses in or near Wandsworth, and I only just mention the 
manor house of Garrett, pulled down in 1797, and formerly 
belonging to the Broderick family. A water-colour drawing of 
this house in Manning’s “ Surrey” (the interleaved copy) repre- 
sents a brick structure, in design and general appearance 
similar to the exterior of this house. Garrett can hardly pass 
unnoticed as the scene of a mock election, which has been 
immortalised in Foote’s comedy, “The Mayor of Garrett.” It 
was said that the author, who was present at this election in 
1761, paid nine guineas for a seat to view the proceedings. The 
last Garrett election was in 1769, and this scene of frolic and 
confusion is preserved in many old prints. 

This meeting, however, is not for suffrages for a mayor of 
Garrett, but to create among our members and the inhabitants 
of Wandsworth a strong feeling and interest in the preser- 
vation of this house, which has many historical and _ artistic 
claims. 

In destroying such houses we obliterate the past annals of a 
neighbourhood, and in preserving them, as in this case, it is 
not the bricks and mortar only, but the name, work, and 
influence of men who have been part of our English history. 
The late Mr. Street, R.A, in his last Presidential address to the 
Institute of British Architects in November 1881, said :—*[ 
hope we are all agreed that there is no work in which we as a 
body do better service to our art, or show our real sense of its 
value, than by sturdily offosing all schemes for the destruction 
of existing works of architectural art or constructions of his- 
torical or archeological interest.” 

Surely such words as these should find an echo in the minds 
of all who care to rescue such buildings from the unscrupulous 
deviser of “ eligible sites for villa residences and the like.” 

_Whether this manor house can be proved to have been 
built by Wren, or only attributed to him, does not detract from 
the general impression left by a study of his work, and which 
has been ably discussed by a writer in the Contemporary 
Review, July 1884, who says :—*Wren’s work has been in 
fashion and out of fashion, till so much of it as deserves to 
endure has finally taken its place above fashion. The beauty 
that has been thought beautiful for two hundred years is worth 
examining, for in matters of art, time is the final judge. Fashions 
cae and go: to have outlived many fashions, yet always to 
ave been thought admirable, is perhaps the highest distinction 


that human work can attain. This distinction Wren’s work, or 
some of it, has undoubtedly gained.” 

In the striking incident of the headstone of a slab having 
been accidentally brought by a common workman to Wren, 
who ordered it to be placed on the exact spot where the dome 
of the new St. Paul’s was to rise, and on that headstone 
occurred the word “ Resurgam,” -we read again the well- 
known lesson, “ the artist never dies.” , 


THE REREDOS IN ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Q* Saturday judgment was given in the Queen’s Bench 

Division in the case relating to the reredos recently 
erected in St. Paul’s. Although important in consequences, and 
it may be determinative of the action, the judgment really 
referred to a point in the preliminary proceedings. When a 
complaint is raised under the Public Worship Act, the Bishop of 
the diocese can either consider it or decline; in the latter case, 
he has to specify his reasons. As regards the St. Paul’s reredos, 
the Bishop of London adopted a negative course, and his 
explanation was that, when he was Bishop of Exeter, the 
Judicial Committee held that a reredos in Exeter, which was 
similar in its character, was lawful. The complainants stated 
that the two structures differed in character, and begged his 
lordship to rehear a statement of all the circumstances. The 
Bishop refused, and the Court was asked to issue a writ of man- 
damus to him directing his lordship to consider the whole of the 
circumstances of the case, and them alone. The application 
was made several months back, and, after so-long a deliberation, 
it was found on Saturday that the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Manisty were in favour of the granting of a mandamus, 
while Mr. Baron. Pollock was of the opposite opinion. The 
difference turned on the extent of the discretion which was 
given to a bishop under the Public Worship Act, and whether 
it was restricted or absolute. The majority of the Judges con- 
sidered that it could be reviewed by one of the Law Courts, 
while Baron Pollock followed the late Lord Cairns in main- 
taining that there is not any right or occasion to examine into 
the manner upon which, or the principles upon which, the 
Bishop’s discretion has been exercised. The mandamus will, 
therefore, be issued, but, as the Bishop can appeal, it will not 
be put in execution for the present, and an indefinite period 
may elapse before the fate of the reredos is decided. 

The architectural character of the structure was considered 
in the judgment of Lord Coleridge, as will be evident from the 
following extracts :— 

What are the undisputed facts of this case? It seems clear 
that there is no necessity for a faculty even for important 
alterations in the fabric of a cathedral church. (Phillpotts 
v. Boyd, 6 L. R., Privy Council Appeals, 556.) So that in a 
case like the present, in which the choir has been shortened 
by near 40 feet, and the masterpiece of one of the greatest 
architects in the world has been altered, not by erecting the 
splendid baldachin or ciborium which Dean Milman tells us 
Wren had designed for it, the metropolis and the whole 
country are absolutely in the hands of five clergymen, the 
holders for a few years of the residentiary canonries, respon- 
sible to no one, and not controllable by any. A piece of work, 
costly and splendid no doubt, has been erected, rich in coloured 
marbles and gilding, and containing certainly the largest 
carved crucifix which has been erected inside an English 
church since the Reformation, or, to speak more correctly, 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and containing also a large 
crowned statue of the Blessed Virgin with Our Lord as an 
infant in her arms. By persons properly qualified, it is desired 
to question the legality of this structure. The Bishop of Lon- 
don refuses his permission, and a precedent, surely a most 
important one, has been set which it is reasonably certain will 
be followed. At present the Bishop’s general objection to liti- 
gation does not appear to me to be such a reason as I ought to 
hold to be a compliance with the plain meaning of the Act of 
Parliament. 

There remains to be considered the only other reason 
which I can extract from the Bishop’s paper, viz., that this case 
has been really decided by the decision in Phillpotts v. Boyd 
(6 L.R., P.C.A., pp. 466, 467). Nowthe Bishop of London 
was for many years Bishop of Exeter; he is therefore familiar, 
as I chance to be myself, with both these structures, and I 
must express respectful amazement that he can see the smallest 
similarity between them, or can think that the judges who 
decided the Exeter case had the least idea that their words 
would or could be taken by any one to decide the legality of a 
structure so essentially different from the structure with which 
they were dealing as is this reredos of St. Paul’s. But it 
appears to me that not only does one case not cover the other 
by fair inference, but that the Exeter case has been expressly 
determined not to cover this case by the Privy Council itself. 
The structure with which their lordships were dealing in 
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Phillpotts v. Boyd and the mode in which they dealt with it is 
so clearly described and the language is so important, that I 
quote it at length (6 L.R., P.C.A., pp. 466) :— 


What, then, is the character of the sculpture on the reredos in the 
case before their lordships ? For what purpose has it been set up? To 
what end is it used?” And is it in danger of being abused? It is a 
sculptured work in high relief, in which are three compartments, 
That in the centre represents the Ascension of Our Lord—in which 
the figure of our ascending Lord is separated by a sort of border from 
the figures of the Apostles, who are gazing upwards, The right compart- 
ment represents the Transfiguration, and the left the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost. These representations appear to be 
similar to those with which everyone is familiar in regard to the sacred 
subjects in question. All the figures are delineated as forming part of the 
connected representation of the historical subject. The Ascension neces- 
sarily represents Our Lord as separated from the Apostles, who are gazing 
at Him on His Ascent. As finials to the architectural form of the 
reredos there is on each side a separate figure of an angel. It is plain 
to their lordships that the whole structure has been set up for the 
purpose of decoration only, It is not suggested that any superstitious 
reverence has been or is likely to be paid to any figures forming part 
of the reredos, and their lordships are unable to discover anything 
which distinguishes this representation from the numerous sculptured 
and painted representations of portions of the sacred history to be 
found in many of our cathedrals and parish churches, and which have 
been proved by long experience to be capable of remaining there with- 
out giving occasion to any idolatrous or superstitious practices. Their 
lordships are of opinion that such a decorative work would be lawful 
in any other part of the church, and, if so, would not be unlawful by 
reason of its erection in the place which it occupies. They desire it to 
be understood that nothing decided in this case affects the question of 
superstitious regard being paid contrary to the 22nd Article to any 
representation or images that are or may be set up in churches, The 
law will at all times be strong enough to correct and control any such 
abuse, but they are of opinion that the sculpture in question is not 
liable to be impugned in that respect, 


No one, I think, can have seen the Exeter reredos without 
entirely accepting the correctness of the description, and the 
sense and justice of the judgment. It is a sculptured picture, 
or rather a series of sculptured pictures, “set up for the 
purpose of decoration only,” and aman must be indeed in 
Scripture phrase “wholly given to idolatry” who could pick 
out a particular figure or figures from these separate groups to 
worship orto pray to. But this very judgment came under 
review in the case of Clifton v. Ridsdale (L.R., P. and D., 
316), decided by Lord Penzance, and again in the appeal from 
Lord Penzance’s judgment to the Privy Council (2 L.R., P, and 
D., 276). The Exeter case was binding on Lord Penzance, and 
he professed to decide in accordance with it. He, however, 
directed the removal of a crucifix, not only on the ground that 
it had been erected without a faculty, but that it was in itself 
unlawful ; and if there had been a faculty for its erection he 
said he should none the less have ordered it to be removed. 
Mr. Ridsdale appealed upon four grounds, and the judgment 
which has since become famous was delivered by Lord Cairns. 
It was the judgment of himself and ten other judges (two were 
said to have dissented) with five episcopal assessors. Whether 
judges are to be weighed or numbered no judginent can 
possibly carry greater weight or authority. On two points, not 
material now to be stated, Lord Penzance was reversed ; on 
another, also immaterial to the present case, he was affirmed ; 
on the question of the crucifix he was also affirmed ; and on 
this subject Lord Cairns expressly quoted and adopted the lan- 
guage of Lord Penzance, and made it part of the judgment of 
the Privy Council. This portion of the judgment is also so 
important that, as before, I quote it fully :— 


The learned judge thus describes the screen and crucifix :—-‘* There 
is a screen of open ironwork stretching across the church, the middle 
part of which is surmounted by a crucifix,” &c, Their lordships are 
of opinion that, under the circumstances of the case, the ordinary 
ought not to grant a ‘‘faculty” for the crucifix. After referring to 
another case, the learned judge referred to Phillpotts v. Boyd. As 
to this he states that the tribunal, in justifying the erection of the 
Exeter reredos, adhered to the position taken up in the previous case, 
and pronounced the erection lawful—though it contained many sculp- 
tured images—on the ground that it had been set up for the purpose of 
decoration only, declaring that it was not in danger of being abused, 
and that it was not suggested that any superstitious reverence has been 
or is likely to be paid to any of the figures upon it. He then proceeds 
to consider whether it would be right to conclude that the crucifix in 
the present case was set up for the purpose of decoration only, 
whether it is in danger of being abused, and whether it could be sug- 
gested that superstitious reverence had been or was likely to be paid 
to it. He stated that the crucifix as formerly set up in our churches 
had a special history of its own. He refers to the rood ordinarily 
found before the Reformation in the parish churches of the country, 
and which was in fact a crucifix with images at the base, erected on a 
structure called the rood-loft, traversing the church at the entrance to 
the chancel, and occupying a position analogous to that which the iron 
screen does in the present case. . , . And he continues thus :—‘‘ It is 
easy to say, What proof is there of danger of idolatry now? What 
facts are there to point to the probability of abuse? But when the 
Court is dealing with a well-known sacred object, put up by 


authority in all the churches of England before the Reformation, and 
for the purposes of adoration—when it is told that now, after a lapse 
of three hundred years, it is suddenly proposed to set this up again as 
an architectural ornament only, it is hard not to distrust the uses to 
which it may come to be put, or escape apprehension that what begins 
in ‘decoration’ may end in idolatry. If this apprehension is a just 
and reasonable one, then there exists that likelihood of superstitious 
reverence which the Privy Council in Phillpotts v, Boyd pronounced to 
be fatal to the lawfulness of all images and figures set up in a church,” 
In these observations, said Lord Cairns, their lordships concur, and 
select them as the grounds of decision which commend themselves to 
their judgment. They are prepared, therefore, to affirm the decision 
directing the removal of the crucifix, while they think it important to 
maintain, as to representations of sacred objects and persons in a 
church, the liberty established in Phillpotts v. Boyd, subject to the duty 
of the ordinary so to exercise his judicial discretion in granting or 
refusing faculties as to guard against things likely to be abused for pur- 
poses of superstition, 

Now, at first sight it would seem that this is a distinction 
drawn in point of law by the highest possible authority—none, 
I should have supposed, was necessary for drawing it in point 
of fact and sense—between the crucifix or the rood and sculp- 
tured groups representing other scenes either in the history of 
our Lord or in that of the Old and New Testaments. But it is 
insisted that the crucifix in Ridsdale v. Clifton was on a screen, 
and that it was from the position of it, and from the fact that 
it was, as it were, the successor or reproduction of a feature in 
the pre-Reformation churches in this country which had been 
specially condemned, that Lord Penzance and the Privy Council 
deduced the probability of its being abused for superstitious 
purposes, and decreed its removal. It is true that the crucifix 
in that case was on a screen between nave and chancel, and 
that here it is on a screen which fences off the east end of 
the cathedral from the choir by about 4o feet; but I cannot 
think that the Privy Council intended to insist on this dis- 
tinction. The rood screen was by no means universal, even 
in England; in cathedrals, at least since the introduction of 
organs, I believe it to have been very unusual; in foreign 
countries also of the Roman obedience it was, I believe, by no 
means a common feature; but the holy rood, either Christ on 
the cross alone or with St. Mary or St. John on either side, 
was to be found universally, or, if that be too strong a word to 
be safely used, at least almost universally, in some part of every 
church, either over some altar or elsewhere. Wherever it was, 
assuredly it was not a decoration only, though a decoration it 
might be, but an object of reverence and devotion; and an 
architect of the Middle Ages would have been indeed surprised 
if he had been told that the holy rood was only to be a finial 
or a corbel, or a capital, a piece of architectural decoration 
No one will doubt this who looks even at so common a book 
as Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionary of Architecture,” or any book 
on Christian iconography. The rood or the crucifix, wherever 
placed, has been, and has been intended for, an object of 
worship—a finial, a corbel, an angel, a bas-relief of the 
Nativity, the Epiphany, the Last Supper, has not. The Privy 
Council were dealing with a crucifix which, though on a screen, 
was 18 inches high, which they ordered to be removed; the 
figure of Our Lord in this case is 5 feet high, and it is supposed 
because it is in another sort of screen that the Privy Council 
have actually permitted it; and, further, that to say they have 
not is an attempt the sole object of which is to engraft an 
exception on their judgment in a matter not of grave import: 
ance, I must take the freedom to say that it is not only legal 
minds which in the stress of argument are led to confound 
things essentially and inherently distinct. If this be not in 
the ordinary sense of the word a crucifix or rood, and if it 
be not obviously, at least, liable to abuse, one must distrust 
the evidence of one’s eyes and unlearn all one’s history. 
It may be that an 18-inch crucifix on a screen is more 
liable to abuse than one 6 feet or 7 feet high (I speak of the 
crucifix) in a screen, but to say that a judgment which 
forbids the first allows the last as an “architectural decora- 
tion” is, to my mind, to pervert the plain meaning of the 
judges, and to evade the force of their language by classing 
under the term “ architectural decoration” something to which 
the term is utterly inapplicable, and has never been applied 
since Christian history began. Pictures and painted windows 
are outside the argument. No one ever worshipped a painted 
window or a picture, unless it were one of those miracle- 
working paintings which, so far as I have ever seen them, are 
in a very different sense of the word miraculous indeed. The 
construction, therefore, placed by the Bishop of London on the 
case to which he refers as his authority appears to me so 
entirely mistaken, that I must treat any reason founded upon 
that construction as no reason within the statute. I do not 
forget the two cases of Combe v. Edwards (2 L.R., P. and D., 
354) and Hughes v. Edwards (2 L.R, P. and D., 361), in both 
of which, under circumstances very different from the present 
case, a bas-relief of the crucifixion and a small movable 
crucifix were allowed; but I do not refer to them at length 
because the Bishop does not refer to them, and I am concerned 
with the law only so far as it enters into the Bishop’s reasons, 
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For the same reason I do not refer to Davis v. Masters (1 L.R., 
P. and D., 373), in which, also under very different circum- 
stances, a crucifix was disallowed. x 

There is a matter on which very little has been said, but on 
Which I must add a word. In the second paragraph of the 
representation complaint is made of the erection of an image 
of the Blessed Virgin, 5 feet 6 inches high, with the Holy 
Child in her arms, This figure is crowned, and is of the size 
of life. It is no part of my duty to saya word upon the pro- 
priety of the position of this image, still less on the religious 
questions connected with the office and worship of the Blessed 
Virgin ; but certainly, when one remembers the feelings and 
controversies of but a few years ago, to find the Bishop of 
London treating as a matter of no importance whether it is 
lawful to erect a statue of the Madonna, robed and crowned as 
Queen of Heaven, Regina Cceli, 5 feet 6 inches high, over the 
altar at the east end of the Metropolitan Cathedral of St. Paul’s 
is a proof, if of nothing else, of the fact that human affairs 
never continue in one state. I suppose it is to be classed 
with other so-called “ architectural decorations,” and, if so, 
what I have said upon that subject must be taken to include 
what I have to say as to this statue. If, however, it were 
granted to me, as I have no reason to think it would be, that my 
view of the law as laid down in, or to be collected from, 
Ridsdale v. Clifton, is absolutely correct, it would, as I under- 
stand my brother, be replied to me that it made no difference ; 
that we cannot examine the Bishop’s reasons; and that if, as 
one of the whole circumstances of the case, he has considered 
the state of the law, and (as we think) has mistaken the law, it 
makes no difference. He has considered the case, he has given 
his reasons bona fide, and there is an end of the matter. I 
cannot think this. I admit it is difficult to draw the line in 
words, but there must be a line. Suppose the Bishop were to 
give as his reason that the proceedings in this case had not 
been taken in time because he considered “ five years” in the 
8th section of the Public Worship Regulation Act really meant 
three or two, or that, at all events, it was highly inexpedient 
that anything should be done to touch a building after three 
years or two, I suppose (I speak with due doubt) that no one 
would say that a court of law was bound to treat such a 
statement as any reason at all. If so, I am of opinion that for 
the Bishop to mistake the meaning of a decision on which he 
founds his own is a reason for a court of law setting aside the 
Bishop’s action, as not founded on the condition precedent 
required by Parliament. I have given my reasons for differing 
from the Bishop’s construction, and, right or wrong, I am 
bound to act upon my opinion and disregard the reasons he 
has given. Two short observations I desire to make before I 
conclude. In thus deciding I am not yielding to any feelings 
or prejudices of my own as to the matter in dispute. Personally 
I have no objection whatever to the crucifix, nor the least 
desire to discourage its use, on any grounds outside the law. 
As a beautiful and touching symbol of the greatest event in the 
world’s history, if the law allowed, I would gladly welcome it. 
Dr. Arnold has left upon record his wish for its reintroduction. 
Neither did the ‘great Luther himself object, nor have the 
churches of the Lutheran confession in any way, for more than 
three centuries, objected to its public use. In many parts of 
Protestant Europe a crucifix is to be found in every church. 
But there it is allowed by law; here, as I think, it is not, and 
this makes all the difference. For this is my second and last 
remark. The only great importance, or, at any rate, the great 
and general importance, of this case to my mind is that if my 
view be correct the supremacy of law will at least be to 
some extent established over all the subjects of the Queen. 
I think it very mischievous that in matters which touch 
the inner life and the sincere religious feelings of men, 
when, as in matters of ritual, men must either join in 
what they honestly believe to be false and abject super- 
stition, or cease to attend the services of a church which is, 
perhaps, endeared to them by a thousand memories and associa- 
tions, or when they believe, as men do believe, that the prac- 
tices and the outward forms of a building or a worship are in 
direct violation of the laws of the church to which they belong, 
and yet are forced upon them by the will of a single ecclesiastic, 
I think it in such cases very mischievous that such men when 
they want honestly to try whether this or that practice is or 
is not within the law of their church should be met by the 
simple will of a Bishop, who tells them that the matter shall not 
even be discussed, and that, like naughty schoolboys, they must 
learn to obey their spiritual pastors and masters. A dispensing 
power cannot be safely lodged in hands entirely irresponsible ; 
and to say this is quite consistent with the truest personal 
respect for those who sometimes, in my opinion, misuse it. 
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A Visit was paid to the ancient town of Middleton on 
Saturday, by the members of the Lancashire and Cheshire 


Antiquarian Society, where the old church and other objects of 
interest were inspected, 


TESSERAS, . 


Burke on the Study of Art. 
B. R. HAYDON. 


ey all matters of art he seems as if absolutely inspired by 

the spirit of Phidias. In his letters to Barry, when in 
Italy, and in his letter to him under the anonymous signature 
of R. J. L., there are principles laid down for students which 
cannot be too often repeated, and which ought to be graven in 
golden letters over the door of every school of design in 
Europe. ‘ Remember,” says Burke, “there is a great deal of 
mechanism in your art, in which, however, the distinctive part 
of the art consists, and without which the first ideas can only 
make a good critic, but not a painter. I confess I am not 
much desirous of your composing many pieces, for some time 
at least. Composition I do not value near so highly, but that 
exquisite masterly drawing, which is the glory of the great 
school where you are, has fallen to the lot of very few, per- 
haps to none in the present age, in its highest perfection. If I 
were to indulge a conjecture, I should attribute all that is called 
greatness of style and manner of drawing to this exact know- 
ledge of the parts of the human body, of anatomy and perspec- 
tive ; for by knowing exactly and habitually, without the labour 
of particular thinking, what was to be done in every figure they 
designed, they attained a freedom and spirit of outline, because 
they could be daring without being absurd ; whereas ignorance, 
if it be cautious, is poor and timid ; if bold, only blindly pre- 
sumptuous. This minute knowledge of anatomy, and practical 
as well as theoretical perspective, by which I mean to include 
foreshortening, is all the effect of labour and use in particular 
studies, and not in general compositions. Notwithstanding 
your repugnance to handling of carcasses, you ought to make 
the knife go with the pencil, and study anatomy inreal, and if you 
can in frequent dissections.” This is Burke. Again, page 53:— 
“You must be an artist, and this you cannot be but by drawing 
with the last degree of noble correctness—leave off sketching. 
Whatever you do, finish it ; let me entreat that you will over- 
come that unfortunate delicacy that attends you, and that you 
will go through a full course of anatomy with the knife in your 
hand. You will never be able thoroughly to supply the omis- 
sion of this by any other method. Your distinction,” he says, 
“between abstract ideal character and beauty and imitative art 
is just; but I think you carry it too far when you depreciate 
the one to raise the other. So far from setting them at variance 
it behoves every friend to the art to endeavour to evince the 
necessity of uniting them; without the power of combining 
and abstracting, the most accurate knowledge of forms will 
produce only uninteresting trifles; but without an accurate 
knowledge of forms the most happy power of combining and 
abstracting will be absolutely useless. The painter,” says 
Burke, “who wishes to make his picures (what fine pictures 
ought to be) nature elevated and improved, must first gain a 
perfect knowledge of nature as she is ; before he makes men 
as they ought to be, he must know how to make them as they 
are ; he must acquire an accurate knowledge of all the parts of 
the body and countenance. To know anatomy will be of little 
use unless physiology and physiognomy are joined to it.” 


British Sepulchral Monuments, 
J. H. MARKLAND, 


The earliest modes practised for the burial of the dead in 
Great Britain were—1. Under cairns or heaps of stones. 
2. Under cromlechs, which are monuments consisting of three 
or more upright stones, with a flat one lying across the top. 
3. Within circles or enclosures of upright stones. 4. Under 
tumuli or barrows. These four kinds of monuments are of an 
age anterior to the conquest of the island by the Romans ; they 
may be ascribed to the Celtic or Belgic Britons, though there 
are also some that belong to a later period. Cairns are found 
chiefly on mountains or hilly places, where the materials for 
their construction lie at hand. The mountains in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, exhibit numerous specimens. They are 
almost equally abundant in the county of Cornwall and the 
Welsh borders, There are several in Shropshire; each of the 
three Clee Hills, for instance, furnish specimens, though from ~ 
these remains being found in unpopulated and hilly districts, 
they have escaped notice. Few cairns have been opened, but 
wherever it has been done, they have been found to maintain 
a striking resemblance to each other, and all of them alike 
indicate a state of society that was rude and uncivilised. 
Cromlechs (C. Brit. crom-dlec, a stone that inclines), or the 
second-class, have erroneously been considered as druidical 
altars, or stones upon which the druidic priesthood performed 
magical and mysterious rites—where they sacrificed human 
victims. This false notion, which had never anything better 
than conjecture to support it, has continued prevalent in the 
world down to the present time, and you will scarcely open a 
book that tells you the truth, or what the real design of these 
monuments was. Authors have been content to copy each 
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other’s fables, none having been at the pains to excavate or dig 
into any of the monuments in question, so as to ascertain what 
was the purpose of their erection. The researches that have 
been made regarding them by Mr. Lukis in the Channel 
Islands, in Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, where they 
abound, have set their intention completely out of doubt. Similar 
operations have been carried on by Mr. Petrie, an eminent Irish 
antiquary, and have been attended with the same success. The 
general contents of these Guernsey cromlechs consist of a 
stratum of burnt human bones and coarse unbaked pottery. 
All the bodies appear to have originally been deposited with 
some degree of order and care. The surface of the natural soil 
was rudely paved with flat beach stones On this pavement was 
a stratum of rolled pebbles, on which were placed the human 
ashes and pottery; above the burnt bones were flat stones 
similar to those forming the pavement, and over these a thick 
stratum of limpet-shells. In some cases the urns, when nearly 
perfect, contained the bones ; but generally the fragments were 
scattered about and mixed up with the bones. Mullers, stone 
amulets, clay beads, and stone celts, were the articles chiefly 
found in them. The cromlechs are sometimes surrounded by 
a circle of stones, which brings me to the third class of 
sepulchral monuments I mentioned. And here again I shall 
correct an error equally prevalent with the one already 
advertedto. For whilst the cromlechs have been considered as 
Druidic altars, these enclosures of upright stones have in turn 
been hitherto reputed as bardic circles ; by which I suppose is 
meant circles where the ancient bards repeated their poetic 
triads, But this notion is equally vague and incorrect with the 
former one. I had long felt dissatisfied with the idea that 
those circles of upright stones were applied to such refined 
purposes as was pretended, nor could I at all imagine that 
savage tribes should cultivate verse to such an extent that the 
tops of the highest mountains should be consecrated to their 
recitation, and become almost covered with monuments, 
within which the poetic priesthood of the day rehearsed their 
effusions. I could not bring myself to believe that wandering 
barbarians were so highly gifted; and I suspected that all 
authorities which would lead me to accredit such improbable 
notions might be in error and not much better than my own. 
I had stated these opinions pretty boldly in print before Mr. 
Lukis made me acquainted with his own labours, or, in fact, 
before he had commenced them. The result of his operations 
has fully established my inductions to be facts. They have 
also been abundantly borne out by the excavations that have 
recently been carried on within the circles at Killimille in the 
county of Sligo, where vestiges of no less than sixty cromlechs 
are visible on the top of one mountain alone. And finally, the 
question has been settled by the additional evidence we have 
lately derived from antiquaries at Copenhagen, where monu- 
ments of this nature are very abundant. The book of Mons. 
Sjoborj, which treats upon them, is highly valuable ; and, if it 
were not written in Swedish, I should recommend it as 
extremely entertaining. The remaining class of monuments 
belonging to this early period that were mentioned are barrows 
or tumuli. These are assignable to a later age than the fore- 
going, and they are more numerously scattered over the 
surface of the country. There is not, in fact, any county with- 
out them. 


The Etruscan Tarquinii. 
SIR W. GELL. 


The city of Etruria most connected with Rome in early 
times was Tarquinii, between which and Rome there must have 
been a carriage-road, even before the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus ; for, according to Livy, Lucumo (afterwards Tarquinius 
Priscus), with Tanaquil his wife, came from Tarquinii to Rome 
in a carpentum (Lib. i. 34). Veii was so near that the interests 
of the two states perpetually clashed ; and the ruin of Veii was 
at length necessary to the existence of Rome. Between Czre, 
or Agylla (vide Agy//a), and Rome, a very ancient friendship 
existed, the priests of Care having communicated to the 
Romans the religious rites of Etruria; and this was further 
strengthened by the friendly reception of L. Albinus, who 
requested of the Czerites protection for the vestal virgins when 
Rome was attacked by the Gauls, The artists employed by 
Tarquin to embellish his habitation at Rome must have carried 
thither many of the arts which they had just imported from 
Corinth to Etruria. Among those for which the Etrusci were 
famous was the working of brass, a metal for which Corinth 
was celebrated long before its destruction by Mummius. 
Copper, being a native production of the Argolic peninsula, was 
so plentiful before the war of Troy that the treasury of Atreus, 
still remaining at Mycenz, was entirely covered with brazen 
plates, the metal consisting of eighty-eight parts of copper and 
twelve of tin; and no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
respecting the existence and the similarity of the brazen 
chamber of Danae, at Argos. However rude many of the 
sculptured productions of Etruria may be in marble and stone, 
yet those in brass and gold which still exist attest the skill of 
the Etruscans in the working of metals. At Athens the metal 


cups and vases of Etruscan workmanship were highly prized. 
Tarquinii, says Strabo, was founded by Tarchon, one of the 
descendants of Hercules and Omphale, who came from Lydia; 
but, according to Trogus Pompeius, by the Thessalians and 
Spinambri, who were evidently of Pelasgic race. The date of 
its foundation, says Cluver, according to the most ancient 
accounts, was I,513 years before our era; the 432 years of the 
Etruscans previous to the foundation of Rome, added to the 
754 B.C. (the date of the building of Rome), amount, however, 
to only 1,186 years B.c. The stone employed in the building of 
Tarquinii is calcareous, but yet so exceedingly soft that it is 
perhaps more easily cut than the common tufa; so that no 
argument can be founded on any similarity in the construction 
of its walls to those of Pelasgic cities. The walls are of 
parallelograms, as are almost all constructed of soft stone. 
Very few of the blocks retain their original position, but are 
chiefly to be found under the precipices or scattered about on 
the declivities. Irregularity of construction is, however, per- 
ceptible in some parts, as is evident from a specimen taken 
from what was once the citadel or palace. 


Vandalism in Egypt. 
E. DE CADALVINE, 


We may search in vain at Achmouneyn (Hermopolis Magna) 
for any vestiges of the monuments which had adorned the 
superb city, on whose ruins was built the town which is now 
itself in ruins. What time and fanaticism had respected has 
been destroyed by ignorance and cupidity, and the magnificent 
remains of Hermopolis Magna have been used to build a 
manufactory of saltpetre. The late Mr. Salt, the English 
consul, having learnt that they were going to destroy the re- 
mains of the city of Hermes, pleaded their cause with the 
viceroy, who, in consideration for the representative of Britain, 
promised to send immediate orders to hinder their destruction. 
But, vain hope! everything was levelled ; and there now re- 
mains nothing of the admirable portico which was looked upon 
as the most beautiful model of Egyptian architecture. It is 
with difficulty we distinguish, in the midst of the heaps of 
rubbish which mark the site of the ancient city, any of the 
bases of those columns now razed to the ground, about which 
lie, here and there, the remains of rich work in the Grecian 
style, which have by chance escaped the devouring gulf of the 
limekiln. If the brutal despotism of the Mamelukes forbade 
to science the knowledge of the monuments which time had 
spared, he respected them, at least, and preserved them to 
posterity. But who could tell the number of those which have 
disappeared for ever during the few years of the reign of 
Mehemed Ali ? 


The Greek House. 
J. P. MAHAFFY. 


While we build our houses facing the street, with most of 
their ornament intended to be seen by those who pass by, the 
Greek did all he could to shut out completely all connection 
with the street. He never had ground-floor windows facing 
the street, and his house looked like a dead wall with a strong 
door in it, furnished with a knocker and a handle. This door 
opened outwards, which made it safer for those within, but 
when they were coming out they used to knock inside lest 
passers-by might be thrown down when the door was pushed 
open. Richer houses did not open directly in the street, but 
on a porch which was not regarded as part of the house. 
Directly inside the hall-door was a narrow hall with a porter’s 
lodge opening off it, in which a slave sat, who was put to that 
work or to that of attending boys when not useful for anything 
else. You passed through the hall or passage into an open 
square court which was the centre of the house, and was sur- 
rounded by a covered colonnade or cloister. The various 
men’s rooms and the dining-room opened upon this cloister. 
The same general plan was adopted by the Romans, and 
inherited by the modern Italians, so that most Italian palaces 
in Genoa, Florence, and elsewhere are built in this way, 
Opposite the entrance was a second door which led from the 
court into the women’s apartments, and here was situated the 
bedchamber of the master and mistress of the house. In richer 
houses the women’s rooms were built round a second court like 
the first. But more commonly they did not occupy so much 
room, and were often placed on a second storey, raised over 
the first at the back part of the building, with a staircase going 
up from the court. The Greeks preferred living on the ground- 
floor, and their houses were not lofty blocks, like those of our 
streets. The bedrooms and sitting-rooms round the court were 
usually small and dark, being mostly lighted only through their 
door into the cloister. The upper storey had windows. The 
roof, which was tiled, like ours, was so flat as to allow people 
to walk upon it. The pantries and store-rooms were generally 
at the back of the house, and near them the kitchen, which 
alone was supplied with a chimney. The other rooms seldom 
required a fire, and, if necessary, were heated with braziers of 
hot coke or charcoal. The covered way upon which they 
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opened made them cool in summer. Of course the ee 
of the early kings and the country houses of the rich Attic 
nobles had larger rooms and courtyards than ordinary me 
houses, but their plan was not different. Homer descri ass 
their halls as ornamented by plates of bright metals a the 
walls—a fashion preserved in the house of Phocion at Athens, 
and of which we still have traces in the so-called treasure- 
house of Atreus, near Mycenz. Fresco-painting and ae 
colouring on the walls did not come into fashion till the fourt 

century B.C., and then became so common that we find almost 
all the houses in Pompeii, which was really a Greek town 
though in Italy, ornamented in this way. There are large 
panels of black, scarlet, or yellow, surrounded with rich borders 
of flowers, and in the centre of the panel there are figures 
painted, when the owner could afford it. The same style of 
ornament, with far better execution, may be seen in the 
chambers of the palace now excavated on the Palatine at Rome. 


Influences of Colour. 


E. VON FEUCHTERSLEBEN. 

The sight is very well adapted to produce influences on the 
mind. Without having recourse to the theatrical tricks pro- 
posed by Reil, which I look upon as degrading and useless, and 
which besides do not especially employ the sight but the fancy, 
it is undeniable that light, darkness, and colour exercise the most 
decisive psychical influences. Light acts as an excitant; twilight 
as a calmant ; darkness, according to circumstances, acts as 
both ; the positive colours act as stimulants ; the negative as 
sedatives. Rosch and Esquirol affirm, from observation, that 
indigo dyers become melancholy, and those who dye scarlet 
choleric. Paracelsus recommended red coral as a remedy 
against melancholy, and declared blue to be injurious. The 
colour of the rooms inhabited by psychical patients is, there- 
fore, not a matter of indifference, and, as the physical effect 
produced by coloured glasses is particularly strong, it might be 
desirable to let certain patients, with morbid ideas, see the 
world through stained windows or coloured spectacles, with the 
green hue of hope or the red glare of pomp. Harmonious and 
brilliantly coloured works of art have a cheerful effect on 
the mind, even independently of the subject which they may 
represent. Portal attaches particular value to one observation 
which Aretzeus makes respecting the pernicious influence of 
coloured walls in the chambers of the insane, and confirms it 
by his own experience. In fact, every one who has observed 
the effects of colours on the mind, and is acquainted with the 
doctrine of hallucination, may be easily convinced of the truth 
of that observation. In a mystical book of the year 1724 
(“Naturee Naturate et Naturantes Mysterium ”) these effects 
are prettily expressed, and not without some feeling of truth, 
viz, red is seeking and desiring ; yellow, finding and _ recog- 
nising; white, possessing and enjoying; green, hoping and 
expecting ; blue, observing and thinking ; black, oblivion and 
privation. 

The Charges against Phidias. 


JULIUS SELLIG. 


Plutarch, Philochorus, and Diodorus Siculus agree that 
Phidias was accused of embezzling some of the gold entrusted 
to him for the statue of Minerva ; but they differ as to the time 
in which the accusation was brought. Philochorus states that 
Phidias, after his trial and condemnation, fled to the Eleans, 
among whom he constructed his statue of Jupiter, and by whom, 
as some understand the passage, he was killed as if in return 
for his services as an artist. But, as Philochorus does not 
intimate that any theft was committed by Phidias in making 
the statue of Jupiter, it appears strange and inconsistent that 
Phidias should have been punished with death by the Eleans; 
and, as neither Plutarch nor Diodorus Siculus, nor even 
Pausanias, has at all adverted to such an act on the part of the 
Eleans, I regard the words, vd "HAcioy, usually inserted in the 
passage of Philochorus, as a ridiculous interpolation of the 
scholiast. Philochorus could not have designed to make the 
statement in question ; and in the passage where he repeats 
his narrative respecting the statue of Minerva, he adverts to 
the violent death of Phidias, but does not state that it was 
inflicted by the Eleans. The words tm’ av’rdv can only be 
understood respecting the Athenians, since Athens had just 
before been expressly mentioned. Away, then, with the second 
embezzlement attributed by some recent critics to Phidias. 
Away, too, with the supposition that the Eleans inflicted on 
Phidias the punishment of death. To the statement of 
Philochorus, or of the scholiast who cites his words respecting 
the flight of Phidias, after his impeachment and condemna- 
tion, to the Eleans, we must oppose the following passage of 
Plutarch :—‘‘ His enemies persuaded Menon, one of the work- 
men of Phidias, to lodge an information against him. The 
charge of theft was shown to be groundless, for, acting on the 
advice of Pericles, the sculptor, in making the statue of 
Minerva, had so contrived that the gold could easily be taken 
off and weighed. Then it was charged that in repre- 
senting the battle of the Amazons on the shield of the 


goddess, Phidias had introduced a portrait of himself as an 
old man with a bald pate, who was seen lifting a stone with 
both hands, and one of Pericles, who figured as a combatant, 
the face being partly concealed by the raised arm. On this 
charge the sculptor was put in prison, where he died a natural 
death, although it was suspected by some that Phidias had 
been poisoned.” Here we have nothing respecting the con- 
demnation of Phidias on the charge of theft—nothing re- 
specting his flight, and his statue of Jupiter Olympius, as con- 
sequent on it. It is explicitly stated that Phidias, after 
refuting the charge of embezzlement, was condemned on the 
ground of having acted irreverently in connecting his own 
figure, with that of Pericles, with the hand of the goddess, 
and that he died in imprisonment, though it is left 
uncertain whether he was merely confined, or was subjected to 
the actual infliction of punishment. Diodorus Siculus so far 
agrees with Plutarch as to mention the refuted charge of 
embezzlement, and there are many considerations to prove the 
great probability of the narrative of Plutarch. Heyne remarks, 
on the authority of Philochorus and Heliodorus as cited by 
Harpocratio, that the Propylea were commenced while 
Euthymenes was archon, in Olymp. 85. 4, B.C. 437, and 
finished during the archonship of Apseudes, in Olymp. 
86. 4, BC. 433. As the completion of the vestibule of the 
Athenian citadel was considered to render the citadel itself 
perfect, the statement of the entire expenses incurred was in 
this year presented to the Aoyiorai. After this period we have 
no mention of any public work projected by Pericles, nor, 
indeed, could this statesman afterwards engage in the improve- 
ment of the city, because the Peloponnesian war immediately 
arose. Thus we have an explanation of the fact, that Phidias 
was impeached in the year in which Pythodorus held the office 
of archon, and the whole series of facts becomes perspicuous 
and consistent. 


The Palace (Barracks) at Winchester. 
J. ELMEs. 


Charles II. had as great a love for gallantry, gardens, and 
fine buildings as his distinguished patron, Louis XIV. The 
city of Winchester, which had been almost destroyed by 
Cromwell after the battle of Naseby, had long attracted his 
notice as a fit situation for a royal residence, from its contiguity 
to the arsenal and dockyards of Portsmouth. He therefore in 
the early part of the year 1683 began a palace on a command- 
ing situation in that city, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Wren. The new palace was began in May, and 
the works proceeded with great rapidity. Its length from east 
to west was 326 feet, and breadth or depth from north to south 
216 feet, and was to have been surmounted by a lofty cupola, 
which would have been visible from the sea, a broad street of 
handsome dwelling-houses leading from the hill on which the 
palace was built, in aline with the central portico, to the western 
entrance of the cathedral. For the purpose of the palace, 
parks, gardens, and pleasure gardens the necessary land was 
procured, and preparations made for planting it in the manner 
suggested by that prince of aboriculturists, John Evelyn. The 
architect also projected a river through the park, wherein was 
to have been a cascade of 30 feet fall, with a natural current, and 
navigable for small vessels into the Downs; and the whole 
disposition and arrangement of the building were such as 
would have rendered it, for its size, one of the most complete, 
elegant, and comfortable royal residences in Europe. It over- 
looked the city towards the east, the principal front consisting 
of acentral portico and fagade between two projecting wings. 
The marble columns for supporting the peristyle of the grand 
staircase were sent as a present to the King by the Duke of 
Tuscany, and the suites of rooms on each side were numerous, 
spacious, and well proportioned. There was to have beena 
raised terrace round it, like that of Windsor Castle, spacious 
gardens, a park which was marked out eight miles in extent, to 
open into a forest twenty miles round. The palace was built 
and roofed in, as far as what is technically called the carcase or 
shell of the building, in 1685, three years after its commence: 
ment, when the works were stopped by the death of the King. 
Neither his brother, James II., nor William III, the liberator 
of these realms, proceeded with it. Queen Anne paid one 
visit to Winchester, wherein she sojourned seventeen days, and 
liked the palace and the design so well that she proposed to 
finish it as a jointure residence for her royal consort Prince 
George of Denmark ; but the expensive wars in which she was 
engaged and the prince’s death before her prevented its com- 
pletion. During the French revolutionary war it was used as 
military barracks. When the King’s intentions of making 
Winchester a residence became known, many of the nobility 
and gentry proceeded to purchase land and to begin the erection 
of mansions and houses in the city and its neighbourhood. 
Among others, Bishop Morley, who had been in exile with the 
King, began a new episcopal palace, designed and superintended 
by Wren, on the site of the ruined and ancient fortified baronial 
residence called Wolvesley Castle. 
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. 105.THE ENTRANCE. 

. 106._THE STUDIO, 

. 107._RECESS IN STUDIO. 
. 108.-END OF sTUDIO, 


HOUSE AT ENFIELD. 


A Bia house has recently been completed at Enfield for 

Mr. F. Porter. It stands upon an elevated site, 
commanding very fine views. The walls are faced extern- 
ally with the best red bricks up to level of first floor, and 
above they are hung with red Bracknell tiles, fixed to a 
34-inch gauge. The roofs are covered with brindled 
Broseley tiles. ‘The dormers, and a portion of left wing, 
are half-timbered. The hall and principal staircase extend 
the whole height of the house, and have a very good effect, 
and there is a back staircase in addition. The whole of the 
joinery is from special details by the architect, and also all 
the chimneypieces. The floors to the best rooms are 
14 inch, in narrow widths, and iron-tongued. The work 
throughout is very substantial and well finished. The 
builders were Messrs. L. & W. D. Parman, of Enfield, and 
the architect is Mr. W. GILLBEE Scorr, A.R.I.B.A,, of 
25 Bedford Row, W.C. 


CHAPEL, WOODGRANGE PARK C8METERY. 


HIS chapel, which is just completed, has been erected 
in a very substantial manner. The walls, tower and 
spire are faced externally with red brick, with strings, 
windows and dressings of Chilmark stone. The spire is 
built in cement, and is 9 inches thick, and is tied at 
intervals with iron bond. ‘The springing course is of stone 
for the whole thickness of wall, and each stone is cramped 
to the next by two heavy copper cramps. The roofs are 
covered with Broseley tiles: Internally the walls are 
finished rough stucco. The floors are handsomely tiled 
and the seats are of pitch pine on wood-block floor. The 
roof is open timbered of pitch pine, boarded on the soffit 
of rafters. The pulpit is of oak. The chapel is heated by 
a large open fire, it being considered to be much more 
cheerful for those who must of necessity attend it in very 
depressed spirits. There is a minister’s vestry with the 
usual conveniences, and also conveniences for both ladies 
and gentlemen on opposite sides of the building. Mr. J. 
MortTeR, of Stratford, was the builder, and the architect is 
Mr. W. GILLBEE Scott, A.R.IL.B.A.,, of 25 Bedford 
Row, W.C., who has also designed the entrance lodge and 
front boundary, and has laid out the cemetery. 


A SOLICITOR ON ARCHITECTURE PAST 
AND PRESENT.* 


HY I was assigned to respond to the toast “ Architec- 
ture of the Present and the Past” is beyond my 
comprehension. I am not an architect, neither by training nor 
profession, although I may say that it is an art to which I have 
given much study, and one in which I have found much delight. 
Architecture does not rise to the dignity of an art, or, as some 
one has well said, is not a veritable art, until society has 
reached a certain condition in civilisation. Religion, power, 
wealth, luxury, and refined leisure—the results of civilisation— 
all combine to create a desire and to afford an opportunity for 
the encouragement and advancement of art, but in the whole 
range of fine arts there is not one that has accomplished so 
much for man as architecture. Painting pleases the eye and 
delights the senses of taste and refinement. The gorgeous 
colouring of a Titian, the sweetness in expression of a Raphael, 
move us to wonder, to love, and to admiration. Sculpture, 
under the chisel of the artist, brings out from the rough 
stone, as it were, the beauty of life in its loveliest and 
most graceful forms, and we stand in rapt admiration before 
the works of a Phidias, an Angelo, and a Canova, 
The Apollo Belvidere, the Venus di Milo, the Laocoon, will 
please and delight the ages yet to come as the finest works of 


* An address by Mr. Charles F. Warwick, city solicitor, Phila- 
delphia, delivered at the annual banquet of the National Association 
of Builders. 


genius in art, but they seem to be the adornments and acces- 
sories to the most practicil and at the same time the most 
beautiful of all the arts. Even the untrained ant uncultured 
man cannot stand in the presence of a magnificent cathedral 
or temple without being impressed by its symmetry, its beauty, 
and its simple grandeur. Though he be unfamiliar with the 
rules that govern taste, though he be unable to point out the 
lines of beauty that mark the structure, though he be unable to 
distinguish one style from another, though he can give no 
reason for the delight and satisfaction he feels, yet he stands 
impressed and moved to adoration by the elegance and grandeur 
of its proportions. 

Surely it must b2 admitted, as I have already said, that 
among all the arts there is not one that has accomplished so 
much for man as architecture, esthetically and practically 
considered; and if I am not trespassing too long upon your 
time, it may not be out of place to trace briefly the epochs that 
mark its history; for the epochs in architecture are just as 
distinct and as clearly defined as the eras in letters and in 
science. 

The primary use of architecture was to build a shelter for 
man against the inclemency of the weather, to protect him 
against the burning suns of summer and the biting frost of 
winter. In the early days, long before societies were well 
forined, the vocations of man were to hunt, to herd his flocks, 
and to till the ground. These, in all ages, seem to be the 
successive steps toward civilisation. The hunter, who followed 
the wild beast to his lair, lived out in nature, and made his 
habitation (like his prey) the woods and caves. The shepherd 
provided for himself a temporary structure, a hut, and abided 
in one place only—so long as the pasture remained for his 
cattle. But when the husbandman, the tiller of the soil, began 
to make for himself a local habitation, when he found a spot 
that he could-call his home, and when he felt the cosy delight 
and the joys of the family circle and the patriotism that clusters 
round and about the hearthstone, he built for himself a house 
that was fixed in its locality and permanent in its condition. 
From these humble beginnings architecture finds its birth. 
As society progressed, as civilisation advanced, as towns and 
cities sprang up, as wealth and luxury increased, the arts began 
to flourish, and magnificent temples were reared, and dedicated 
to the State, to the gods, and to religion. We must go far into 
the East, into India, to find the people who first reached a 
state of civilisation. Among the Hindoos the buildings were of 
two kinds: real structural buildings, and cave temples. The 
distinguishing characteristic of their architecture, however, was 
size and strength and heavy or elaborate ornamentation. Sur- 
rounded by natural phenomena, which inspired terror and 
dread, they felt the power of the uncontrollable, and, to them, 
the unknown forces of nature. By very reason of this fear, 
their imagination was inflamed, and, in art, their fancy became 
uncontrollable. They seemed like pigmies in contrast with the 
works of nature that surrounded them, and their uncultured 
and unrestrained tastes ran to extravagance in art. When 
they erected temples, impressed with their own insignificance 
as men, they endeavoured by stupendous size or by large and 
heavy ornamentation to give that strength in appearance that 
would, in a measure, approach to their own superstitious and 
extravagant ideas of nature. For example, take the cave 
temple at Ellora, heavy in appearance ; there is no bridle given 
to fancy, in so far as the columns or supports are concerned, 
but the interior, dim and crowded with large tigures hewn out 
of the rock, must have moved to awe all the superstitious who 
worshipped in this temple. Their efforts seemed to belittle 
man, and, in the presence of that art dedicated to religious 
uses, they were made more dependent upon their god or gods. 
They had no distinctive characteristic style in architecture, as 
we will find in later ages. At times, the columns and supports 
were plain, and again, elaborated to an extreme ; but every- 
thing betokened strength. They had not found in art the lines 
and marks of beauty that subsequently graced the. styles of 
later ages. 

Leaving India, we turn our steps towards Egypt. Mysterious 
and vague seem to us the purposes of their architecture ; but, 
standing in the shadow of the pyramids, we behold the greatest 
wonder of the Old World and the mightiest effort of man in 
the builder’s work. Geometrically and mathematically correct 
in their proportions, they seem to have been built to last 
for ever, for the ravages of time and the destructive progress of 
man seem to be set almost at defiance. The ages and the 
centuries that have come and gone since they were built seem 
hardly to have made an impression upon their faces. The 
beating of the winds and the grinding sands of the desert 
hardly have left a mark upon their everlasting sides. For ages 


| and ages yet to come they will stand as the wonder of the past. 


Still, as in India, we see the ruling feature of their art in im- 
pressive size. The rock temple at Ipsamboul with its colossal 
statues, the palace at Luxor with its massive pylons and its 
gigantic figures, dwarf man as he stands in their presence. The 
beautiful temple on the island of Philz and the ruins of 
Thebes show an advance in the art. In fact, now may be 
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traced some of the lines that will soon mark with beauty the 
public buildings at Athens. 

In a sketch so brief as this must necessarily be, we can 
only pass Babylonian and Assyrian architecture on our way to 
Greece, and give but a hurried glance at the grand and im. 
pressive ruins of Persepolis, that show the marked develop- 
ment of a cultivated taste. At length we have reached 
Athens :— 

Behold, 
Where on the Aigean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of art. 


We stand at the foot of the Acropolis, crowned with the 
temples that will be for ever the delight and study of the world. 
Sad but beautiful in their ruins, they speak of an art and 
culture gone, but whose influence will last so long as man 
desires to be taught and wishes to be pleased. We call to 
mind the Parthenon in its glory, every line that of beauty, 
every mark that of refinement ; perfect in all its features, simple 
and pure in its grandeur, its outlines and details fill the mind 
with satisfaction and delight. Column, capital, architrave, and 
cornice are drawn in the beauty of perfection, while the friezes, 
adorned with figures from the chisel of Phidias, seem to glow 
with life under the inspiring touch of his genius, Its Doric 
simplicity makes it stand out as the very ecstasy of art. So 
with the temple of Theseus, and the other buildings that were 
all appropriate companion pieces to this model of the world in 
the age of Pericles. 

There were three distinctive styles in Grecian architecture 
known as the “column orders,” because it is in the columns that 
the styles are more particularly or specially marked. They are 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The Doric was characterised 
by strength and simplicity. In this connection, let me say that 
there is a building in this city but a short distance from here 
that is not upon your programme, and to which you all should 
have gone as builders. I refer tothe Rush Library, on Broad 
Street, near Washington Avenue, which is pronounced by those 
who are judges as the finest piece of Doric architecture in this 
country. Following the Doric was the Ionic—a little more 
graceful and delicate in its outlines, or, as the architects of the 
school of Ruskin would say, characterised by a little more 
spirituality. The Corinthian was lighter than the Ionic, and 
its decorated capital made it subject to more adornments. The 
Parthenon, the Temple of Theseus at Athens, and the Temple 
of Neptune at Pzstum are good examples of the Doric style. 
The Erechtheum at Athens, the Temple of Minerva Polias at 
Priene are Ionic, while the Temple of Apollo Miletus is a good 
specimen of Corinthian. Coming down to our day, I may refer 
you to Girard College, which you have all seen in your visits 
through Philadelphia, as one of the finest pieces of Corinthian 
architecture of modern times. 

From Greece we go to Rome. We will note two orders, 
known as Tuscan and Composite, which really follow the lines 
of the three Greek orders I have already referred to; the 
Tuscan closely approaching the Doric, and the Composite, 
as its name implies, being in a measure a combination of 
the three Grecian orders. Rome took her lessons in art 
from Greece, and it would be but a repetition of Attic art to 
pass through the days of the Empire and study the styles 
of architecture that adorn the Eternal City. In the fifth 
century the empire of Rome in the west fell. Her territory had 
been invaded, and was now occupied by the barbarians from 
the north, and before the permanent settlement of new com- 
munities was reached, Europe passed through ages that were 
dark in ignorance and superstition But at length the dawn 
began to break, and art, under the influence of religion, began 
slowly to revive. At first a style known as the Romanesque 
prevailed in church architecture, and this was followed by the 
Gothic, or the Pointed Christian, as it is sometimes called, in 
contradistinction to the round Gothic or Romanesque just 
referred to. The term “Gothic” came from the Goths or 
Visigoths, and was applied in derision and contempt to this 
new style of architecture by those who were familiar with the 
Classic or ancient orders. There was nothing in common 
between the Gothic and Classic styles. The contrast was most 
marked. 

In Grecian architecture all pressure was vertical; all the 
parts were solidly supported. There was no feature of weak- 
ness in the column or upright. It gave no doubt in the 
observer’s mind as to its sufficiency. No trick nor secret in the 
construction of an arch, no flying buttress, no lancet or sharp- 
pointed window or gable or grand doorway, that had its 
pointed top nicely adjusted and delicately balanced. There 
were no lines of instability in the construction of a Greek 
temple. In the Gothic, however—that is, the Pointed style, 
especially in the later periods, when it left the round arch that, 
in a measure, characterised the Romanesque style—the build- 
ing is made up of a counterpoise of pressures or thrusts, force 
against force, counteracting each other, and the whole structure 

at times elegantly balanced. To such an extent was this 
counterbalancing carried in the latter days of the order that 


many of the finest works of the Middle Age architects have 


collapsed and left but a heap of ruins as a monument to their 
folly. Their purpose was to reach the effect produced by great 
lightness and slender and delicate proportions, grace rather 
than strength. 

The tower and spire of the cathedral of St. Pierre at Caen, 
the cathedrals at Toledo and Cologne, the town hall at 
Middleburg, and the Doge’s palace upon the Grand Canal at 
Venice, are fine examples of the Gothic style of architecture. 
This style rose in the twelfth century, developed in the 
thirteenth, was perfected in the fourteenth, and declined in the 
fifteenth. 

Causes that we cannot even refer to at. this time were pro- 
ducing in Europe a great revival in art and in letters. The 
Greek and Latin classics that had been shut up within the 
libraries of Alexandria and Constantinople were now being 
studied, in the original and through translations, with enthu- 
siasm and ardour, and the art and taste of the ancients was the 
passion of the day. This period, known as the Renaissance, 
produced a new style in architecture, modelled upon the rules 
and lines of the Classic orders. During this period were 
erected such buildings as St. Peter’s in Rome and St. Paul’s in 
London, and many others, with which no doubt you are very 
familiar. But after all, with some defects in these latter styles, 
what can be more beautiful in its effect, what can move the soul 
to deeper devotion and adoration, than one of those old 
cathedrals, rich in the associations and memories of the past, 
whether it be in the style of Romanesque, Gothic or Renais- 
sance ? Its 

High, embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light. 

And so we have come down, step by step, but in our hurry 
we necessarily have had to pass many styles to which we even 
could not refer. In this practical age, what lessons have we 
learned that will be of use to us and ours? To-night, in our 
imagination, we have stood in the shadow of those beautiful 
and perfect pieces of architecture in Athens. We have 
wandered amid the mysterious ruins of Babylon, and have 
taken but a glance at the romantic ruins of Persepolis and the 
gorgeous splendour of the ruins at Rome. Why do we study 
these styles and beauties of the past? Only that we may 
apply them to the beautiful and practical buildings of the present. 

The Old World perhaps surpasses us in the beauty and 
magnificence of its temples and public buildings, but they had 
little knowledge of the pleasure and comforts of home such as 
we enjoy. Let us to-day, in our imagination, stroll through 
the streets of Athens in the time of her power and glory. On 
our way to the Acropolis we stop and listen to the wisdom that 
falls from the lips of Socrates as he addresses his disciples and 
the young men who are gathered about and around him for 
instruction. Moving on, we listen to a Rhapsodist, who recites 
a story from Homer, told only as the old bard can tell it, and 
recited only as a Rhapsodist can recite it. We go to the 
public places and mingle with the people, with the ten thou- 
sand who control the politics of Athens. We go on farther 
and enter the Parthenon, and mingle with the people in 
worship. The day is over and the sun is sinking behind the 
hills, and the Acropolis is bathed in the golden hue of a 
beautiful sunset. Night comes on, and the city rests in 
slumber, and after we have played our part as a citizen in 
Athens we crawl to a place we call a home. In that great 
city of Athens, with all its power and beauty, we go to a home 
that cannot compare with a house in this city that rents for 
15 dols. or 20 dols.a month. The poor man to-day enjoys 
more conveniences in his humble home than the rulers and 
the princes of the past could command What matters it to 
a man if a lofty temple be reared and dedicated to a god, if he 
lived in a hovel? What matters it to me if my voice be 
strong in the councils of my State if I hie me to a home with- 
out comforts and conveniences? Our civilisation is one hun- 
dred per cent. greater, better, and loftier than the civilisation 
of those old monarchies and republics I have referred to. 
These comforts, these advantages, these conveniences, make 
men better as citizens and more loyal in their patriotism ; and 
there is no city on the face of the earth to-day where homes are 
brighter, more comfortable, and happier than in the city within 
whose borders we stand to-night. 

There is no distinctive style of art in this New World. We 
have not had the luxury, we have not had the inordinate wealth 
to build these great temples that have decorated the ages and 
adorned the times of the past ; and while we study the past for 
its art, it will be proper for master builders to meet often upon 
such an occasion as this to exchange views, and to let the West 
know what the East is doing, and what the North and South 
are doing, so that these master mechanics and master builders 
may be brought into close consultation, and be enabled to 
consider the questions that are for the benefit of all of us, and 
in that way elevate us and make our homes better and our 
cities more secure. 
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THE CHANTREY BEQUEST AND 
SCULPTURE. 


UDGMENT was given in the Court of Appeal on Tuesday 
on the question of the legality of giving, under the 
Chantrey Bequest, commissions for works of sculpture which 

had not proceeded beyond the clay form. Mr. Justice North 
decided that the President and Council of the Royal Academy 
were not, by the words of the will, to make any arrange- 
ment of that kind. They appealed, and it will be seen, from 
the following report, without success. 

The Master of the Rolls said they had before them the will 
of a most eminent artist, who desired to advance that art of 
which he was so great a master and which he so much loved. 
There were two constructions to be put on the will, one of 
which, to his mind, would absolutely and entirely defeat part 
of what must have been his object ; the other construction was, 
as everybody who knew about art must consent, in accordance 
with what must have been his object. Under such a state of 
circumstances, in his opinion, it was the duty of the Court to 
be astute, even so to construe the language as to carry out 
what must have been the intention of the testator. The Court 
ought to use every means it has, short of contradicting the 
language, so to construe it as to make out the beneficial inten- 
tion of the man who made the will. The object of the 
testator was to encourage the fine arts, his view of the fine arts 
being confined to art as expressed in painting and sculpture. 
As to painting, a painting was never executed till it was 
finally finished. But as to sculpture, which was said to include 
works in bronze as well as in marble as finally developed, his 
lordship pointed out that it both appeared from the evi- 
dence and was well known to those who had any know- 
ledge of art that the whole inventive skill, and with respect 
to bronze the whole manual skill, of the artist had been 
put into the work before the bronze is cast or the marble 
chiselled out ; that these operations are what are called manual, 
no doubt requiring work of a high degree of skill—still manual, 
and not artistic. His lordship also dwelt on the expense a 
young artist, proverbially a poor man, would be at in turning 
his plaster, clay, or wax. artistic model into the copy in a per- 
manent material. He pointed out that the testator himself was 
pre-eminently a sculptor and loved the sculptor’s art ; that he 
could not have wished that as between the two arts that should 
be handicapped ; that but a small portion of works in sculpture 
were exhibited in the permanent material, and that the state of 
fact was the same when the testator executed his will as it was 
now. His lordship considered it the duty of the Court to use 
the most artful skill in putting a construction on the testator’s 
words so that it would not defeat what everyone who understood 
art must know was the object of the testator. His lordship 
examined the parts of the will upon the principles he had laid 
down. He considered, both from the way the testator had 
dealt with his own unfinished works and the language of the 
bequest itself, that the testator had in his mind a distinction 
between executed works and completed works—that executed 
works of sculpture were works where the artistic skill had been 
put into them, but not necessarily the expense of adding manual 
skill and costly material incurred. The purchase of works 
executed, but not finally completed in permanent material, he 
thought, was authorised. He thought there was nothing incon- 
sistent with this in the provision for exhibition within a year, 
which for obvious reasons could not, he said, be considered an 
imperative mandate, because in any case circumstances might 
render that impossible. The difficulties he considered to some 
extent created by the fact that the form of the will was the 
work of a lawyer upon the testator’s instructions. He specially 
commented on the use of the word “ordered,” which, he said, 
was more applicable to a tradesman than an artist, who would 
have used the word “commissioned” alone. His lordship 
thought the decision of Mr. Justice North ought to be reversed. 

Lord Justice Cotton said he agreed that if the manifest in- 
tention of the testator was that works might be bought in 
plaster they should so hold, but neither in this will nor in any 
other ought they to twist the words of the will so as to bear 
what they might think a more beneficial interpretation. The 
whole question was, what was the intention as expressed in the 
words? The intention was that the legacy should be applied in 
the encouragement of British fine art, and the testator directed 
that to be done in a particular way. The question was, what 
was that way? It might be that he had made a mistake as to 
the proper way, and it might be that if it had been suggested 
to him he would have selected some other way; but, in his 
lordship’s opinion, all they had to do was to consider what was 
the way directed by the testator to carry out his expressed in- 
tention, and, as a Court of construction, it was their duty to 
say that it was to be carried out according to the words of the 
will, and not in a new way they might consider more advan- 
tageous. The object of the testator in directing that no com- 
missions or orders for the execution of works afterwards to be 
delivered should be given undoubtedly was to prevent any- 


thing like unfairness or jobbery ; but all they had to do was to 
construe the words of the testator. He could not pretend to 
say what part of the will was in the testator’s own words, and 
how far the words were those of his solicitor or the barrister 
employed as a draughtsman. He could not pretend to know 
what words artists and sculptors used except so faras appeared 
from anaffidavit of a most eminent artist then before the Court, in 
which the words “ordered to be executed” were used. The tes- 
tator was bound by the words that had been written and signed by 
him. His lordship examined different sentences in the will, from 
which he gathered the expressed intention that sculpture was not 
to be purchased, except in the complete state of a marble or 
bronze statue fit, as such, at once to form part of a permanent 
collection. He said it might be that if the testator had had the 
question brought before his mind he would have said that he 
intended the Council of the Royal Academy, or whoever 
should be the trustees of the bequest, to buy works of art in the 
plaster or clay. If he intended that he ought to have provided 
for purchases being made in an unfinished state, and would 
have said that, notwithstanding his previous directions, that 
might be done. The directions as to exhibition within a year 
and the mode of selecting and recording votes pointed, on his 
lordship’s view, to the purchase of works in which nothing 
more was to be done. Though the clear object of the testator 
was to encourage high art, they must submit to the way in 
which the testator had directed that to be done. He considered 
that the appeal must be disallowed. 

Lord Justice Fry said he did not feel at liberty to construe 
this will in any different way from the will of any other 
testator. He did not feel at liberty to speculate as to what 
words were suggested by the testator and what by his advisers. 
He was bound to construe the will, not with. any preconceived 
theory, but with an honest mind. His lordship examined the 
will in some detail, and came to the same conclusion as Lord 
Justice Cotton did. He added that he could not help saying 
he regretted that they were forced to put such a construction 
on the will as they arrived at, because he thought the other 
construction would have been more advantageous to art. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 


HE members of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science, and Art had their first excursion for the season 

on Saturday. The party consisted of seventy ladies and 
gentlemen from Dundee and neighbourhood. Through the 
kindness of the Earl of Southesk, the party had the privilege of 
visiting the family seat of the Carnegys at Kinnaird Castle, and 
they had also, through the courtesy of the Dalhousie Trustees, 
and the present tenant, the Hon, Bernard Maxwell, the grati- 
fication of visiting the ancient castle of Brechin and its 
beautiful gardens. The Earl of Southesk himself conducted 
the party through the castle, and showed them the utmost 
kindness. His description of the various pictures, family por- 
traits, objects of artistic merit or historical interest, pieces of 
tapestry, &c., was of the greatest interest. The splendid 
library, which is a large and lofty apartment with a magnificent 
ceiling in plasterwork, was the first apartment entered. The 
walls are lined round with bookcases in oak, and filled with 
many choice and rare works. Time did not permit a minute 
inspection of these treasures, but the most valuable books were — 
pointed out. Passing into the drawing-rooms, the fine collec- 
tion of pictures was inspected, and the gems of the collection 
described. The dining-room was next visited, and the family 
portraits with which this handsome apartment is adorned were 
of much interest. At the time of the Rebellion the estates 
were forfeited, but were bought back by a member of the 
family, and, Her Majesty having reversed the attainder, the 
family regained its ancient name and fame. Passing from the 
dining-room, the study was reached. The room Is filled with 
many articles de vertu and curiosities picked up in the course 
of much travel. The party then passed into the main cor- 
ridor, which was much admired, the rich colour of the 
walls forming a fine background to the pictures, &c, Hav- 
ine seen a room in which Prince Charlie slept during 
the time of the Rebellion, the party were conducted down 
a side stair to the ground floor of the castle to see the 
older parts of the building, where the thick walls and 
massive vaulting bear evidence of the age when defence was 
the leading feature of Domestic architecture. Passing through 
a small door the coup a@’@il of the splendid entrance-hall and 
staircase burst on the view of the party. The architectural 
effect of this part of the castle is exceedingly fine, the hall 
being an extensive apartment filled with artistic and interesting 
objects. The walls are done in the same rich colour as the 
main corridor, and adorned with many splendid trophies of the 
chase. Having arrived at the main entrance, Professor Baldwin 
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Brown proposed a vote of thanks to the Earl for his great kind- 
ness, which was most heartily responded to. His lordship 
expressed the pleasure it had been to him to conduct the party 
over the castle, and hoped they would enjoy the day. At the 
request of the president, Mr. T. S. Robertson, his lordship con- 
sented to become an honorary member of the Institute. Under 
the guidance of Mr. Laird the grounds and gardens were then 
visited. The fine old timber was much admired, one ash tree 
called “ Oid Adam” being said to be about 300 years of age, 
his companion ‘‘ Eve” having succumbed some years ago. A 
fine view of the exterior of the castle was got from the grounds. 
The building, which is a splendid structure, was remodelled 
from Mr. Bryce’s designs in 1859. Having entered the brakes, 
the party drove past the castle through the deer park, where a 
large herd of fallow deer were seen, and thence to Brechin. 
The castle grounds were entered by the south gate. Crossing 
the South Esk by the “Image Bridge,” the party drove out at 
the west gate. After lunch the party walked to Brechin 
Castle, and saw over the various apartments, the collection of 
pictures being much admired. Under the guidance of Mr. 
Melrose, forester, and Mr. M‘Dowal, gardener, the grounds and 
gardens were visited, the blow of flowers in the hothouse ex- 
citing great admiration. Walking back to Brechin, the Cathe- 
dral and Round Tower were inspected. The Rev. Mr. Mackay 
(late of Dundee) joined the party, and gave interesting notes of 
the history of the building. At half-past six the train left for 
Dundee, which was reached at half-past eight. 


THE GLOUCESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Ao the last meeting of the City Council the following 

minutes of the Municipal Buildings Committee were 
read :— “ Designs for Municipal Buildings sent in by ‘Ad 
rem,’ ‘ Experience,’ ‘Severn,’ ‘Simplicity,’ and ‘ Preetorium’? 
were opened and examined on May 15 by the committee, who 
directed that the plans should remain in the Council Chamber 
for inspection by members of the Council. The rules of the 
competition requiring that some competent independent archi- 
tect should be engaged to assist in adjudicating upon the plans, 
the committee on May 22 resolved that the Town Clerk be in- 
structed to inquire whether Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., would 
consent to act, and if so, upon what terms.” 

The Town Clerk read the following letter, dated May 23, 
from 20 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, which 
he had received from Mr. Alfred Waterhouse :—“ I beg to 
acknowledge your letter of the 22nd inst. It is somewhat 
difficult to fix one’s fee without knowing exactly the amount 
of work that will be involved. I should, however, in this case, 
if appointed as the assessor, be willing to accept a sum say not 
exceeding 50 guineas and travelling expenses.” 

The Mayor moved the confirmation of the minutes of the 
committee, and the appointment of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
upon the terms mentioned in his letter of May 23, as assessor 
to report upon the designs for the new Municipal Buildings, 
and to advise as to awarding the premiums and generally upon 
the said matter. He said the committee had gone to the very 
top of the tree in selecting Mr. Waterhouse, as he held a very 
distinguished position, being the president of the architects for 
the year. He had every confidence in asking the Council to 
sanction the appointment. 

Mr. Estcourt seconded the proposition. He was not able 
to be present at the last committee meeting, but he thought they 
could not have selected a better man than Mr. Waterhouse. 
There was no man in England who had had more experience 
in municipal buildings or buildings of a public character than 
that gentleman. He was quite sure Mr. Waterhouse was 
above suspicion, and that he would do what was perfectly fair 
and right to the competitors and to the Council. He should 
like to move an addition to the proposition. The Council 
would remember the difficulty they got in over the baths draw- 
ings through the committee altering them. Now Mr. Water- 
house was a man who did not want any assistance from the 
committee or any one else. He would therefore move as an 
addition to the resolution that Mr. Waterhouse arrive at his 
decision without the assistance of any one. 

Alderman King said he had much pleasure in supporting 
Mr. Estcourt’s views. 

Mr. Seekings did not think any difficulty with regard to the 
baths plan had arisen through any action of the committee. 
He thought it was owing to members of the Council outside the 
committee interfering when they were not thoroughly acquainted 
with what the committee had done, 

_ Mr. Estcourt said he differed frcm that. 
mittee had accepted tenders on the premi 
would have been carried out by now. 
through the committee ripping the premiu 

Mr. Seekings: And the work would 
factory when carried out, 


If the Baths Com- 
um plans the work 
The difficulty arose 
m plans all to pieces, 
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Mr. Platt supposed that Mr. Waterhouse would have the 
assistance of the Mayor and Town Clerk. 

Mr. John Ward was of opinion that Mr. Waterhouse would 
not require assistance from any one. 

Alderman Coren: I would suggest that Mr. Waterhouse 
have no assistance or any interference. 

After some remarks from Mr. Norton, the Mayor’s pro- 
position, with Mr. Estcourt’s addendum to it, was carried 
unanimously. 


THE OFFICES FOR THE BRAMLEY UNION 
SCHEME. 


A PUBLIC meeting of ratepayers in New Wortley was held 

on Friday evening to consider a proposal to spend 
between 2,000/. and 3,000/. in the erection of new union offices, 
together with a central vaccination station. Until within a few 
years ago the business was transacted at the clerk’s house, a 
room being set apart for the purpose. Mr. Wiley removed to 
Newlay, and it then became necessary to provide an office, 
The Board of Guardians invited architects to prepare plans, 
and one, which it was estiniated would cost 1,100/. to carry 
out, was adopted. It was submitted to the Local Government 
Board, who kept it several months, and made various altera- 
tions in it. When it was returned to Leeds tenders were 
invited, and the lowest was about 2,500/. Meetings of rate- 
payers have been held in different parts of the union during the 
last week or two, at which resolutions condemning the sug- 
gested expenditure, have been carried. The meeting on 
Friday was well attended, and several of those present ex- 
pressed their views on the question. Ultimately a motion pro- 
nouncing the proposed expenditure extravagant and un- 
necessary, and calling on the Guardians to support at the next 
meeting a resolution to be moved by Mr. W. Cliffe (a member 
of the Board), which is to the effect that all previous decisions 
of the Board respecting the erection of the offices be re- 
scinded, was carried unanimously. Mr. Flintham presided over 
the meeting. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN BERKSHIRE. 


A PARTY of the members of the Berkshire Archzeological 
and Architectural Society recently undertook an excur- 
sion to Cholsey, North Moreton, Blewbury, and Churn Knob. 
On the way to Cholsey, says the Reading Mercury, the party 
halted for a few minutes by a piece of flat meadow-land on 
Bloom’s Farm to allow the Rev. A. D. Crake (the vicar) to point 
out the deep moats still remaining which once surrounded the 
ancient royal residence and monastery that stood on the spot. 
The monastery was burnt down by the Danes in the year 1006, 
as stated by Mr. Crake in the remarks reported below. 

Arrived at the village of Cholsey, the party inspected the 
parish church, a fine old building of cruciform shape, with 
massive Norman arches, graceful Early English windows in the 
chancel, some interesting carved capitals and memorial brasses 
of ancient date. The Rev. A. D. Crake remarked that the 
history of the church was closely bound up with that of the 
village. The whole district was full of interest both to the 
historian and the antiquary. Cholsey first came into notice as 
early as the beginning of the seventh century, soon after the 
time that St. Augustine brought Christianity into England. 
One of the West Saxon princes, named Ceol, appeared to have 
lived in Cholsey, and. to have had a palace there, and from 
him the village is supposed to have been called Ceols-tge or 
hythe—i.e., Ceol’s island or harbour—a derivation which some 
people objected to because they said there never was a harbour 
there. Possibly this Ceol who lived in Cholsey was the famous 
person who was celebrated in nursery rhyme as “Old King 
Cole.” Mr. Crake’ also spoke of another of the West Saxon 
kings, Cynegils, and of Birinus, who might be termed the 
apostle of Christianity in Wessex and all that part of the 
country. The deep moats which they had seen surrounded the 
palace of these early West Saxon kings, and a deep brook. 
which rises in the site of the palace and pours forth volumes of 
water in all weathers supplied these moats with water. Inside 
the ground is and perhaps always had been perfectly level, and 
on it rose the palace—or perhaps they should say the collection 
of huts which formed the palace—of the West Saxon monarch 
at a time when our ancestors were not much above the present 
Zulus in civilisation, although they had the capability of being 
educated to become the ruling race of the world. About 635 
King Cynegils received tidings that Birinus had landed at 
Southampton, and was making his way through Wessex to 
meet him. Communications were opened with the King at 
Dorchester or Dorceaster—for he probably had a palace there 
as well as at Cholsey, the places being only six miles apart. A 
meeting was arranged on a hill—probably Churn Knob which 
they were afterwards to visit—and from that time Christianity 
flourished and spread in all the country round, with Dor- 
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chester as a centre. They could not put the date of the 
church at Cholsey later than the seventh century. In 
785 Cholsey again came into notice. Offa of Mercia 
about that time defeated the West Saxon king and took a 
slice of his territory, pushing his conquest under the Berk- 
shire Downs and making them his boundary instead of the 
river Thames, thus including Abingdon, Wallingford, Maiden- 
head, and other places in the Mercian dominions. A synod 
was held at Cholsey, at which stormy debates took place on 
the question whether Offa should have an archbishop of his 
own. Lambert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, opposed the 
idea, but Offa gained his way, and under his rule there was an 
Archbishop of Lichfield. Cholsey again appeared in history 
in 978. Edward the Martyr, who came to the throne in 975, 
was assassinated at the instigation of his stepmother Elfrida, 
in order that Ethelred the Unready might succeed. Filled 
with remorse, she afterwards, to expiate her crime, built monas- 
teries and nunneries, converting the old royal residence and its 
site into a monastery about 980. The monastery flourished 
only for about twenty years, for in 1006 the Danes devastated 
all that part of the country and the monastery was burnt down. 
Mr. Crake then described the course of the Danes up the 
river to Wallingford and their ravages at Cholsey, where some 
of the monks and sisters probably perished, while others, 
warned of the invaders’ approach, fled for refuge to Walling- 
ford and died there. Probably a portion of the old tower of 
the church under which they stood was standing then, and in 
1878, during the restoration of the church, traces of the old 
burnt stones were found. After their ravages and plunder the 
Danes held a great feast for nine days and then de- 
parted across the Downs with their spoil loaded in waggons, 
and passing through Winchester safely reached the sea, 
no Englishman daring to resist them. Mr. Crake then alluded 
to some subsequent incidents in the history of the place 
and pointed out the chief features of interest in the church. 
The party next drove to North Moreton Church, the interior of 
which was examined. The beautiful mural paintings in the 
chancel were much admired. The Rev. W. H. Young (vicar), 
in describing the edifice, said that both chancel and chantry 
were built in memory of members of the Stapleton family, 
originally of Yorkshire. He exhibited a facsimile of the seal 
of Edward III. attached to a deed granting land in the parish 
to endow the chantry. The chancel was probably built about 
the latter end of the thirteenth century, and the chantry within 
twenty years of it. The chapel contained some finely decorated 
glass of the same age as the church, which had been preserved 
nearly intact. An interesting piscina near the south-east window 
and some very old stones and woodwork were also referred to. 
The founder of the chantry—the history of which could be 
traced from an inquisition of Edward I. and the grant of 
Edward III.—was supposed to be a widow of the elder Miles 
Stapleton. They could not find that the Stapletons had a 
house at that place, but a field close by was called the ‘ Park,” 
and a house half a mile off was called “ Park End.” There was 
also a place in the neighbourhood called the “Jady’s arbour.” 
The earliest notice of the chantry was in 1299. Mr. Young 
then described the subjects of the ancient stained-glass window 
and other features of interest. 

At Blewbury Church they were met by the vicar, the Rev. 
J. H. Burgess. Ina few remarks on the edifice Mr. Burgess 
said the church probably dated from about 1190, and there 
were a few traces of Saxon work, indicating an earlier building. 
In the old central tower could be seen the holes where the bell 
ropes came down, with the stone of the arches worn away by 
the ropes. About the fifteenth century the church was burnt 
down, and in the work of recent restoration stones had been 
found showing the action of fire. Mr. Burgess then spoke of 
the subsequent enlargement of the church, and said that an 
architect who had visited the church had expressed the opinion 
that the Cistercians had a good deal to do with it. His reason 
for this opinion was the frequent use of the numbers five, three, 
and one in the groins of the arches, &c., five being the number 
of the sacred wounds, and three and one symbolical of the 
Trinity in Unity. Mr. Burgess pointed out where an old pulpit 
stood, and the old doors and steps formerly leading to the rood 
loft. He also showed two curious chained books—a copy of 
Bishop Jewel’s “ Apology,” and an English edition of Krasmus’s 
“ Commentaries, or Paraphrase of the New Testament ”—and 
an English Bible of the year 1616, all well preserved. Mr. 
Guilding doubted the supposed “symbolism” in the arches, 
&c., which he thought showed only the usual features. 

At Churn Knob the Rev. A. D. Crake pointed out the con- 
formation of the land, remarking that they were standing on 
an outlying spur of the Berkshire Downs, with the Lowbury 
Hill behind them, and in one direction the ridge along which 
ran Icknield Street, and in the other the Chiltern Hills, 
stretching as far as Princes Risborough. Ona clear day the 
two ranges—the Berkshire Downs and the Chilterns—could be 
traced for many miles till they converged at Goring. The low 
country before them was probably at one time the bed of a 
primeval sea, with the Berkshire Downs rising on the south- 


west, the Chilterns on the east, and Wittenham Clumps and 
Shotover Hill on the north. The bottom of this sea was 
naturally very fertile. So far as they knew the country below 
them was an unbroken forest in Roman times. In the process 
of time the Britons were driven from that part of the country, 
leaving no trace behind them, even in the names of the towns, 
The people of that part of Berkshire were intensely Saxon, 
their speech and names of places showing that they had 
changed less than in any other part. Mr. Crake then gave 
details of the struggles in that country between the Britons and 
Saxons, which ended in the former being utterly defeated and 
driven beyond the Cotswolds. He also spoke of the Christian 
conquest of the country and the work of Birinus, mentioning 
that probably on or near the hill where they stood King 
Cynegils and his dependants listened to the preaching of the 
early missionary. He next referred to the great battle fought 
at Aicesdun between Alfred and his brother Ethelred and the 
Danes in 871. The Danes, after destroying Reading and forti- 
fying an entrenched camp between the Thames and Kennet, 
came up to seize Icknield Street and get hold of the west. 
Somewhere on these Downs—probably on Lowbury Hill rather 
than King’s Standing as some thought—the struggle took place. 
Alfred first stood the brunt of the advancing Danes, Ethelred 
waiting to hear mass and then joining him, after which the 
Danes gave way and retreated to Reading, covering the ground 
with their dead. 


THE SURVEYORSHIP OF CARLISLE. 


[ak General Purposes Committee, which were requested at 

the special meeting of the Town Council on May 21 to 
draw up a list of the duties of the city surveyor, and to adver- 
tise for a succéssor to Mr. McKie, have held a meeting in the 
committee-room of the Town Hall. The town clerk produced 
a copy of the list of the duties of the city surveyor which was 
published in 1874. when the duties of the whole of the Corpora- 
tion officials were investigated and defined, and upon which 
Mr. McKie was appointed in 1877. Having been compiled 
previous to the passing of the Public Health Act of 1875 and 
subsequent enactments, this list required considerable alteration 
and amendment, and the committee was engaged for a long 
time in making alterations in accordance with the Public Health 
Act of 1875, the Amended Act of 1882, and the Carlisle Cor- 
poration Act of 1887. The most important alteration in the 
list, which consists of about twenty-six paragraphs, was the 
insertion of the stipulation that the surveyor shall devote the 
whole of his time to the services of the Corporation. Had this 
provision been included in the list of 1874 much unpleasantness 
between the Corporation and their surveyor would have been 
avoided. Having completed the consideration of the surveyor’s 
duties, the committee proceeded to discuss the salary to be 
given in future, and it was agreed to recommend the Council 
to pay the new surveyor an annual salary of 350/., 250/. less than 
that received by Mr. McKie. The list of duties will be printed 
and circulated amongst the members of the Town Council, and 
if the recommendations of the committee should be affirmed, 
the committee will then proceed to advertise for candidates for 
the post. 


A RELIC OF NORTHAMPTON. 


O* the officers’ quarters being rebuilt at the depot of the 
48th Northamptonshire Regiment, Northampton, some 
time since, the remains of an old royal heraldic achievement 
were found stored away in one of the lumber-rooms, the value 
and magnificence of which was little understood, owing to their 
being so many broken pieces. They were removed and placed 
in a heap in a corner of the yard, and there remained for some 
considerable time. Mr. E. S. Jackson, builder, of Guildhall 
Road, who was engaged on some work at the depot, subse- 
quently purchased the remains, and has since caused them to 
be placed as near as possible in their original position. They 
measure about 16 feet in length and 9g feet in height, and would 
form a grand feature in a gentleman’s park or in some public 
gardens. The achievement, which may be viewed at Mr, 
Jackson’s yard, was formerly placed over the front of the 
officers’ quarters at the Northampton Barracks, and was taken 
down some twelve years since. It represents the arms, sup- 
porters, &c., of George III. The shield, encircled with a 
garter, bears the motto ‘“Honi soit qui mal y pense,” and is 
surmounted by a royal helmet and crown, and, when 
made probably by the Lion crest of England, would be 
described in heraldic language: — Quarterly 1 England 
impaling Scotland, 2 France, 3 Ireland, 4 Hanover, per 
pale and per chevron gules, 2 lions passant guardant in 
pale or for Brunswick, 2 or semée of hearts, a lion rampant 
azure for Lunenburgh, 3 gules, a horse courant argent for 
Westphalia ; and over all an escutcheon gules charged with 
he golden crown of Charlemagne. The arms of Hanover were 
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placed in the fourth quarter on the accession of George I. 
(1714) in place of England impaling Scotland, as formerly 
borne by Queen Anne. On the union with Ireland in 1801 (by 
the union with Ireland is meant the union of the Parliaments 
at that time, as for centuries previous to George III.’s time 
Ireland was a part of the United Kingdom, and the harp, as 
the arms of that country, had been quartered since the time of 
James I. in the third quarter of the shield, and which position 
it still occupies) the fleur-de-lys of France (first quartered by 
Edward III. in 1340) disappeared from the English shield, and 
the quarterings were arranged as we see them, except that the 
arms of Hanover were placed in pretence, surmounted first by 
the electoral bonnet of Hanover, and afterwards by a royal 
crown. The supporters, lion for England, unicorn for Scotland, 
are not rampant as usually depicted, but couchant, which is 
considered not correct, but was perhaps done as more suitable 
for the position of the achievement. Behind the shield was a 
group of flags, guns, &c., now broken away, and on each side 
of it are to be seen the rose and thistle. Underneath the whole 
is a scroll bearing the motto “ Dieu et mon Droit,” and on the 
sinister side of the base ‘‘ London” and the date “1795” are 
to be seen. It would be interesting to know of what cement 
or material this fine piece of work is made. The weight is 
2+ tons. 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE foliowing rules are recommended to architects for 

adoption by the American National Association of 

Builders, as being likely to lead to a well-defined and re- 
cognised system of practice in estimating. 


CODE I. 


Just and proper methods which should prevail when esti- 
mates are solicited from contractors in the building trades :— 

Plans.—Drawings, when offered for final or competitive 
estimates, should be sufficient in number and character to 
represent the proposed works clearly, should be at a scale of 
not less than one eighth of an inch to the foot, and be rendered 
in ink or some permanent process. 

Detatls.— Proper details should be furnished for work that 
is not otherwise sufficiently described for estimate. 


Specifications.—Specifications should be in ink. They 
should be definite where not sufficiently defined and explained 
by drawings, and every distinctive class of work to be included 
in contract should be mentioned and placed under its appro- 
priate heading. 


Restriction as to Sub-contractors Contractors should be 
notified at time of estimate if they are to be restricted in the 
employment of their sub-contractors. 


Sub-estimates in Architect’s Office—Sub-estimates for por- 
tions of the work which principal bidders are required to 
include in their original estimates should not be received in 
architects’ offices, either as an accommodation to principal 
bidders or for any other purpose. 

Percentage on Sub-contracts.—Contractors should be allowed 
a compensation of Io per cent. on all sub-contracts, which at 
the time of estimate are “reserved” or not called for in their 
portion of the specification, but which may be assumed by them 
by direction of the owner or architect. Contractors should 
not be denied contracts upon portion of work covered in their 
original estimate, on account of declining to assume at any 
price the aforesaid reserved sub-estimates in their contract. 

Sub-contracts.—A sub-contractor should not (without his free 
consent) be “ placed” under a general contractor. 

Binding Limit of Estimates,— Estimates should not be 
binding more than thirty days after received. 


Award.—When work is to be let for which estimates have 
been solicited, unless previous notification to the contrary has 
been given, the lowest invited bidder should be entitled to the 
contract, and all minor changes should be agreed upon with 
him, provided his prices be equitable. If radical changes are 
made then the whole competition should be reopened. Bidders 
should not be allowed to amend their estimates after the bids 
have been opened and before the award. 


Compensation for Estimating.—Should all solicited bids 


be refused, the lowest bidder should be entitled to compensation 
as follows :—For estimate of 


$5,000 and under. . : A + $25.00 
85,000 to $50,000 ‘ .t 50:00 
Over $50,000 . : : : . 100.00 


Second, 

The National Association of Builders in Convention 
assembled recommends all filial bodies to adopt the following 
code, for the guidance and protection of their members in their 
relations to each other in estimating, in order that there may 
be some recognised and definite “ practice” in these matters, 


which may be referred to with certainty as “just and honourable 
methods” :— 
CODE 2. 

Just and proper methods which should be observed by all 
contractors in their relations to each other in estimating :— 

Rights of Sub-bidders at the Hands of General Con- 
tractor.—A principal contractor having been awarded a contract 
involving sub-contracts, his estimate having been based upon 
sub-estimates, which he has solicited, should award the said 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidders, and should notify the sub- 
bidders that their estimates have been accepted or rejected as 
soon as the contract has been awarded to him. ‘The fact that 
such sub-bids were received by the principal contractor, 
previous to the submission of his estimate, should be conclusive 
evidence that they were used by him. 

Unsolicited Bids.—Should a principal contractor receive a 
sub-estimate unsolicited, he should not be considered under 
obligation to use the said bid, even if it be the lowest ; but he 
must not reveal the bid, nor use it in any way to influence any 
other party. - 

Sub-estimates in Architect's Office.—Sub-contractors should 
avoid leaving their estimates in architects’ offices when they are 
received there simply as an accommodation to and for the 
information of principal contractors. By such action there 
is danger that bids may become known to competing sub- 
contractors before estimates are closed. 

Penaity.-Any member detected in trading on any of the 
sub-bids, whether they be solicited or unsolicited, or however 
knowledge of them may have come into his possession, should 
be liable to forfeiture of membership, censure, or suspension. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., read a paper on the archi- 
tectural features of Newark Castle, on occasion of the opening ~ 
of the Castle grounds, which have been acquired and laid out 
for the town at a cost of 3,750/. 


Mr. S. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., has been commissioned to 
execute a memorial of William Symington, for erection in the 
main street of Leadhills. The memorial will be an obelisk, 
with relievos in bronze. 

Mr. William Beaumont, the author of numerous anti- 
quarian works, died at Warrington on Thursday morning at 
the age of ninety-two years. He was the first mayor of 
Warrington. 

Mr. C. Wright has offered to give 1,000/. towards the pro- 
vision of public recreation grounds for Tyldesley and the 
enclosure of Mossley Common. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of Middleton Junction having 
decided to erect a new chapel, invited the principal architects 
in the neighbourhood to send in competitive designs. Seven 
sets of plans have been submitted in response to the invitation, 
some of them being of more than ordinary merit. The com- 
mittee have decided to accept the plans under motto 
“Wesley,” the successful author being Mr. A. Banks, archi- 
tect, Oldham. 

The Aberdeen Town Council, on Monday, approved of a 
site opposite the end of Union Terrace, on the north side of 
Rosemount Viaduct, for a new public library building, and re- 
solved to invite competitive designs for the structure. 

An Historical Excursion was made on Tuesday, by the 
members of the Crystal Palace School of Art, to Battle Abbey, 
where Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., delivered an address. 

The Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, at the last sitting, 
sanctioned seventeen applications for the erection of buildings, 
the aggregate of which amounted to 33,100/. 

A Spire is to be erected at the Congregational Church, 
Withington, and also new schools, at a cost of about 4,000/. 

A Collection of Pictures, including works by well-known 
painters, has been’ bequeathed to the town of Preston by the 
late Mr. John Dewhurst, coal merchant, of Preston and 
Liverpool. 

The Officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary offer a 
premium of 1o/. for the design selected for a memorial to be 
erected, at a cost not exceeding 160/,, in the hall of the Officers’ 
Mess, R.I.C. Depot, Phoenix Park, Dublin, to perpetuate the 
memory of the late District Inspector Martin. Designs to be 
sent.on or before July 3 next to the Commandant, R.I.C. 
Depot, Phcenix Park, Dublin. 

The Salford Town Council on Wednesday decided in 
favour of taking steps “for improving the dwellings of the 
poor, and making better provision for the health and comfort 
of the less favoured classes of the community,” and appointed a 
committee to consider and report upon the subject. 

The Students of the Practical School of Engineering, 
Crystal Palace, paid a visit to Dundee on Friday and Saturday 
last week. 

South Petherwyn Church, near Launceston, has been 
reopened after restoration, carried out under the direction of 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, A.R.I.B.A. 
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‘Wr _ have already called attention to the proposals for the 
establishment of a Royal Academy Students’ Club. About 
forty Academicians and Associates have already promised 
to become members, and it is hoped that 4oo students will 
apply for membership before the general meeting of sub- 
scribers, which is to be held at the end of this month. A 
provisional committee having been elected, circulars are 
being sent out to all students ; but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing accurate addresses after the lapse of several years is very 
great, and the committee therefore hope that any students 
who have not been communicated with will apply at once 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. R. 5. Lovetr (R.A. Schools), 
Burlington House, W. The club is intended to accommo- 
date about 400 members, and over 150 applications have 
been received. The situation will be in the immediate 
vicinity of the Royal Academy, having one very large and 
one or two fair-sized rooms, with all the requirements of a 
comfortable Art Students’ Club, and it is expected that it 
will be ready and open to members by October r of the 
present year. During the winter months there will be 
tegular ‘‘ Musical Evenings” as well as other arrangements. 
All members will be asked to promise to remain members 
of the club for three years, paying a subscription of one 
guinea annually in advance. 


THE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion have selected an interesting district for the annual 
excursion to-morrow. Peebles will be the base. Neidpath 
Castle, belonging to the Earl of Wemyss, will be first 
visited. It is an example of the L plan of the second 
period (fourteenth century) of Scottish castles, and added 
to and altered in the seventeenth century. Drochil Castle 
will be next seen. It is supposed to have been built but 
left unfinished by the Earl of Morton (1581), and is an 
example on alarge scale of the Z plan with central corridors. 
It contains interesting details. Mr. MacGrpson has kindly 
undertaken to act as cicerone to the castles. Afterwards 
there will be visits to Lyne Church, which dates from the 
fifteenth century, the Roman Camp and Barn’s Tower, 
which, although not older than the seventeenth century, 
retains its iron gate. In Peebles the Leckie Memorial 
Church, the New Established Church, the ruins of Holy- 
rood Church, and St. Andrew’s Tower will be examined. 
The members of the Edinburgh Association have been 
invited to join in the excursion of the Glasgow Architec- 
tural Association on the following Saturday to Dalzell House, 
Motherwell, Hamilton Palace, Bothwell Castle and Bothwell 
Church. 


_ FRom its commencement the cover of Z’A7¢ bore the 
announcement that the editor was EUGENE VERON. After 
some fourteen years of loyal endeavour death has put an 
end to his labours—we might add, to his sufferings, for 
during the latter years of his life he endured a daily martyr- 
dom. EvuGcrENE VERON was one of those men who make it 
difficult to decide whether they are most to be admired or 
pitied. He was a philosopher in spirit,.and bore his 
burthens with all the stoutness of stoicism. But he was 
also an able man, who was worthy to occupy a prominent 
position as a professor or an official; and. yet, somehow, he 
was passed over, and had to see his inferiors placed above 
him, and, what was bitterer still, to find that the public 
seemed to believe that justice was done. In his early days 
he asserted his independence in the University, but his 
action was regarded ever afterwards as a sort of freak. 
Under the Empire he was neglected because he was 
supposed to be dangerous; under the Republic he was 
ignored because he could not fawn and make friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. Like Cor1oLANus, he was too 
proud to show his wounds in public, and his countrymen 
could not forgive him, because in that, as in many other 
ways, his life was a rebuke to them. There was no theatri- 
calism about him, and it was natural that he should be mis- 
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acrobats obtain triumphs, He wrote several books, but only 
one was translated into English, the treatise on esthetics. 
We described it when it appeared as differing from other 
works on the subject in its recognition of what artists had 
to say about the principles of their own business. As a 
rule, writers on zsthetics seem to think it necessary to go 
outside the world before they attempt to lay down the laws 
of the beautiful ; VERON, on the contrary, drew his inspira- 
tion from artists’ studios, and, in consequence, his book has 
a practicality which makes it unique. Its excellence, how- 
ever, was supposed to be a fault; the platitudes of M. 
TAINE and the prattling of M. Apour were preferred to a 
book that was a record of the ideas of the foremost artists of 
France, and a key to their methods. Fate, that so often 
seemed merciless towards M. V&ron, offered him one con- 
solation in his editorship of Z’A7t: he was ina position 
where his worth was appreciated, and could find sympathis- 
ing friends in the proprietary ; he was enabled to spend the 
greater part of his time in the country, far from that Paris 
which to him had been a stony-hearted stepmother ; there 
he could meditate over problems in morals and history, and 
write about art as it appeared from a philosopher’s point of 
view. The illusions of his youth had passed away, but 
neither pain nor disappointment could make him swerve an 
inch from the right course. His latest writings are as free 
from any sign of bitterness as if they had been penned by a 
sinecurist, or in a cloister. 


THE following local architects are to take part in the 
competitiorr for the new Burbury Street school for the Bir- 
mingham School Board :—Mr. J. T. Batt, Mr. J. Cuatwin, 
Mr. G. H. Cox, Mr. G. W. Hats, Mr. G. Incati, and Mr. 
E, JENKINS. The school site has frontages both to Farm 
Street and Bridge Street West. Another school is to be 
erected on a site in Garrison Lane. The building will 
accommodate 300 boys, 360 girls, and 440 infants, and also 
60 scholars in the rooms to be provided for instruction in 
cookery. 


Mr. WILLIAM WaTHERSTON, an Edinburgh builder, has 
offered a generous gift, worth 30,000/, to the Merchant 
«Company of the city. It consists of three tenements in 
Drumsheugh Place, which at the present time produce a 
rental of 1,525/ a year, a larger rent being likely to be 
obtained. The donor proposes that the Trust which he 
founds is to come into operation at Whitsuntide of next 
year. The first class of beneficiaries are to be aged 
members of the company in reduced circumstances, and 
the second and third classes are to consist of respectable 
men above sixty years of age who had been employed as 
workmen in the building trades—house carpenters, joiners, 
&c. Mr. WATHERSTON recommends that the benefits should 
be conferred, not in the name of charities or a pension, but 
as a gift from a friend to a friend given with the greatest 
goodwill. The Company voted thanks to Mr. WATHERSTON 
for his munificence, and have agreed to undertake and carry 
out the conditions of the donor. 


Ir is not often French artists venture to challenge a 
judgment given in a competition, and the protest in the 
Nogent-sur-Marne case is, therefore, phenomenal. Designs 
for the decoration of the Mairie in that suburban town were 
invited, and, after examination of those sent in, it was 
decided that three artists, MM. Deson, Karpowsky, and 
F, LaFon, were to be the competitors in the second stage 
of the competition, which is to be decided in October. 
Now no less than twenty-eight of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors have united in protesting to the Prefect of the 
Seine against the selection. ‘They say the judgment has been 
singularly strange, that the choice was made for other than 
artistic reasons, and confirms rumours which were in circu- 
tion before the competition was opened. It is also sug- 
gested that similar proceedings must be expected as long as 
the Hotel de Ville of Paris has a paramount voice in the 
decision. A new commission is solicited, in which thé 
artist judges will not be in a minority, and the memorialists 
guarantee that they will accept the judgment of such a 
body without murmuring. Certainly there appear to be 


understood in a country where acting is everything and | reasons for an investigation of the proceedings, 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


T is an agreeable office for a critic when he has to deal 
with the two volumes on Building Construction, of 
which second editions have been issued by Messrs. 
Rivinctons. One appears anonymously, but it has a good 
deal in common with its companion, which was first 
published in 1873 for the special use of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the corps of the Royal 
Engineers. The “ Notes on Building Construction,” it will 
be remembered, form a series of volumes which are 
intended to aid students in going through the examinations 
of the Science and Art Department; but from the systematic 
arrangement and the extent of the information they help 
for other purposes, and may be trusted as a representation of 
the present state of building practice. The author takes 
hints from all quarters, and to him a circular from a firm of 
manufacturers becomes as productive as a book that is 
considered to be standard. In his search for facts and 
records of experience he is not ashamed to explore byways 
as well as highways. In consequence, the reader who is 
not a novice will often find bits of information in the pages 
which will be a surprise to him. It is difficult to estimate 
the value of a work of the kind for students, and, indeed, the 
Government should be grateful to the author, as he bravely 
endeavours to make up for the deficiencies of the teaching 
in the classes of building of the Science and Art Department. 
Colonel SEppon’s ‘‘Builder’s Work” may also be taken as 
being useful to a larger number of students than was con- 
templated at first. It was written for men who were to be 
bound by rigid regulations in building as in other things. 
The last paragraph suggests the limitations which it was the 
business of the author to explain as if they formed a 
theory of sesthetics. He is speaking of room-papers, and 
says :— 

Patterns of different papers authorised for use in the War Depart- 
ment buildings will be found at all home stations, the paper being 
supplied by contract and issued from War Department Stores ; they 
are classed according to their prices, as for ‘‘ officers’ quarters,”’ ‘‘ field 
officers,” &c, Ifthe occupant of a quarter puts up for his own con- 
venience a paper not of an authorised pattern, or takes it over froma 
former occupier, he is liable to be called upon to replace it witha 
regulation paper, on quitting the quarter, unless the next occupier is 
willing to take it over; and it must be also borne in mind that if 
damaged, the occupier will be charged with repapering the whole 
room, if sufficient of the same pattern-cannot be obtained for patching; 


whereas, with a War Department pattern, the charge might be but 
trifling for making good the damage. 


The instructions in building are throughout in the same 
spirit. Anything that is carried out may be overhauled by 
a superior authority that is not likely to look at work ina 
broad way or to sanction innovations. To be safe and not 
to exceed the official scale of charges are what should be 
most desirable in the thoughts of an officer of the Royal 
Engineers when he is entrusted with the superintendence 
of building, and the sergeants and corporals no less than 
the captains have to think of the War Department, with its 
unlimited powers of giving annoyance. But this system, if 
somewhat Spartan and narrow, does not afford a bad training 
for a student, and Colonel SEpDoN’s “ Builder’s Work ” is as 
good a primer as could be put in the hands of a youth who 
intends to become an architect or a builder. The “Notes 
on Building Construction” may be more esteemed by some 
through having a closer correspondence with the syllabus 
and examination papers of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, but both works will be found advantageous. 

Building, if used in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
as applied to houses, &c., is not to be included among the 
progressive branches of constructive science. Hence there 
cannot be much difference between the edition of a book on 
building published in 1879 and one in 1889. In ten years 
we must not expect many innovations, The alterations in 
the new volume, therefore, relate mainly to such subjects as 
Portland cement, concrete, and wrought-iron castings, 
which are not altogether architectural in application. This 
is not the fault of the author, for there is little that is new 
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to record, and his first edition did not offer many chances 
for corrections. 

One of the advantages of the book is that it teaches 
students to use their eyes, and to be persuaded that the 
attainment of a certificate is not sufficient to make a 
builder. Thus, in the first chapter, he is advised before 
selecting a stone for use to consider ‘“‘the relation between 
its chemical constituents and those of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding,” including in the latter such influences as rain, 
dryness, winds, variations of temperature, &c. “ It does not 
follow,” says the author, ‘because a stone is hard it will 
weather well ; many hard stones are more liable to atmo- 
spheric influence than those of a softer texture, whose 
chemical composition is of a more durable nature.” It is 
recommended that the selection of stone in the quarry 
should be entrusted to some experienced and trustworthy 
man, and it is said that an observance of the rule would 
have prevented the use of inferior stone in the Houses of 
Parliament, for the quarries were carefully chosen. The 
laying of stone on its natural bed, or if inverted, so that 
layers should be parallel to their original position, is another 
rule to be observed, and there need be little difficulty in 
discovering the bed, for an experienced mason can recog- 
nise it by feeling the grain. It is mentioned as indicating 
the utility of proper bedding that “Sir W1iLL1AM FaIRBAIRN 
found by experiment that stones placed with their strata 
vertical bore only six-sevenths of the crushing stress which 
was undergone by similar stones on their natural bed.” But 
it should have been noted that FarrBAirn’s results were for 
strong sandstone alone. Various tests for stone are de- 
scribed in the book, but it is well to bear in mind 
what RANKINE says, that the only sure test of the dura- 
bility of any kind of stone is experience, which can be 
anticipated by a careful examination of buildings in which — 
the stone was employed. 

In the part on granites the only alteration we perceive is 
the addition of the Burdon Hill Quarry, near Leicester, to 
the list. The stone is, however, mainly used for road 
metalling. We do not agree with the author when he says 
that lime and soda felspar is common in granites, or that it 
is less liable to decay than potash felspar. The table of 
slates appears in a new form, Among the notices of sand- 
stones, we find it stated that Minera stone—a sandstone 
from the millstone grit—was selected for the buildings of 
the National Safe Deposit Company. There is a belief in 
the greater strength of coarse-grained sandstones ; but, 
according to Colonel Wray, it appears probable that for 
external purposes the finer grained sandstones laid on their 
natural bed are better than those of coarser grain. Lime- 
stones form a very extensive class. The qualities which 
were most esteemed by the commissioners for the selection 
of stone for the Houses of Parliament were uniformity of 
tint, homogeneity of structure, facility and economy in 
working, and crystalline appearance. The chapter on 
“ Preservation of Stone” remains as before. 

In the chapter on “ Brick-earths ” an important remark 
appears in a note, viz., that ‘silica sometimes exists in brick- 
clay in a soluble condition, combined with lime. It is then 
injurious, as it may absorb moisture, which has been known 
to destroy walls by making the bricks swell.” As regards 
the absorptive power of bricks, the author considers it to 
be a good indication of quality, but he believes that with 
average bricks the water absorbed is about 1th of their 
weights, and only highly vitrified bricks take up as little as 
;1,th the quantity which is sometimes mentioned. 

The only novelty in the chapter on “ Terra-cotta” is the 
paragraph about American porous terra-cotta, which is said 
to be ‘a mixture of clay and some combustible material, 
such as sawdust, charcoal, cut straw, tan, bark, &c. When 
baked the combustible material is consumed, leaving the 
terra-cotta full of small holes. It is fireproof, of little 
weight, great tenacity, strong, can be cut with edge tools, 
will hold nails driven in, and gives a good surface for 
plastering.” But the material has yet to be subjected to 
English tests, and probably it may be found to resemble 
many other American productions. 

The chapter on “ Portland cement” is stated to have been 
‘* practically rewritten.” The latest experiments are noticed, 
and also the additions which have been made to our know- 
ledge of the subject. Illustrations of new test machines 
are given, The following suggestion for testing where no 
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machine is available, and remarks on chemical tests and 
adulteration of cement, are worth remembering :— 


The following specification has been used where there is no testing 
machine available :—‘* The cement is to be made into small blocks, 
i inch square and 8 inches long. After being made, these blocks are 
to be immersed in water for seven days, and then tested by being 
placed on two supports 6 inches apart, when they must stand the 
transverse strain produced by a weight of 75 lbs. placed in the 
centre.” 

The importance of having a chemical test for Portland cement, in 
addition to the (mechanical) tests, has lately been strongly urged, in 
consequence of failures arising from an excess of magnesia, which has 
slaked and expanded in the work, causing rupture ; an excess of lime 
may have the same effect, or cause weakness ; more than 2 per cent. 
of magnesia, or 14 per cent. of sulphuric acid, is said to be injurious 
to Portland cement. 

It is stated in the circulars of some cement manufacturers that iron 
slag is used for the adulteration of Portland cement, If this is sus- 
pected, the only way to avoid it is to refuse to take cement from any 
manufacturer who has slag on his premises. Slag has been refused 
both for cement making and as an aggregate for concrete, for fear that 
the lime it contains should disintegrate after use in the work. This is 
doubtless a wise precaution. Slag properly treated by being burnt with 
lime is, however, sometimes used as the basis of a good Portland 
cement, 


In the first edition it was mentioned that sand is some- 
times obtainable by grinding the spalls left after working the 
stones used for walling. Reference is now made to the 
experiments of Mr. Kinnipe, the harbour engineer, which 
show that mortar consisting of 1 Portland cement and 
1 crushed sandstone is 55 per cent. stronger than 1 Port- 
land cement and 1 pit sand. Other experiments ‘‘showed 
mortar of r Portland cement and 2 crushed sandstone to be 
50 per cent. stronger than that of 1 Portland cement and 
2 sand.” ‘The recent discussion about the advantages of a 
saccharine mortar has given rise to the following remarks in 
the new edition :— 

It was pointed out many years ago (by Vicat) that the bad qualities 
of rich limes ‘‘may be in some degree corrected by the use of a com- 
paratively small quantity of the coarsest sugar dissolved in the water 


with which they are worked up,” and that sugar was extensively used 
in the East for common mortars made of calcined shells, which, when 


well prepared, ‘‘ resist the action of the weather for centuries.” A- 


recent discussion on the subject has led to experiments being made to 
ascertain the effect of sugar on Portland cement, and it was found 
that the addition of from } per cent. to 2 per cent. of pure sugar to 
Dyckerhoff’s German Portland cement increased its strength after 
three months considerably. The sugar is said to ‘‘retard the 
setting,” and thus permit the chemical changes in the cement to take 
place more perfectly. More than 2 per cent. of sugar made the 
cement useless. : 


On another page there is the following note about a 
mortar in which a small portion of Portland cement and a 
large quantity of sand produce a most efficient result :— 


Mortar composed of 1 Portland cement, 8 sand, and 1 of slaked 
fat lime is much better and generally cheaper than 1 of grey lime to 2 
sand ; the slaked lime slightly weakens the mortar, but is necessary to 
prevent it from working ‘‘short.” Loam is sometimes used instead 
of the slaked lime, but it weakens the mortar still more. This mortar 
is greatly preferable to that made from lime when frost is to be feared. 
The following was used in the outer wall of the Albert Hall :—1 Port- 
land cement, I grey lime (Burham), 6 clean pit sand. The lime was 
slaked for twenty-four hours, then mixed with sand for ten minutes. 
The cement was then added, and the whole ground for one minute. 
Such a mixture must be used at once, 


The importance of concrete in building is suggested by 
the number of pages assigned to it. The question of pro- 
portion of the ingredients is raised, and it is shown that 
there is no advantage in adhering to any one formula, the 
most advantageous proportion being determined by the 
character’of the material for the interstices which have to 
be filled up ; for the latter purpose the mortar ‘‘ should be 
good enough for the work in which it is to be used, and 
sufficient in quantity to thoroughly fill the voids of the 
aggregate, with a little to spare in case of imperfect mixing.” 
But in spite of the larger quantity of concrete which is 
daily used, and the varieties which are employed, there is 
yet little precision in the descriptions of the compound. 
On this subject the author quotes some pertinent remarks 
from the minutes of the Institution of Civil Engineers :— 


It is a curious thing that engineers have not agreed upon any short 
way of describing concrete so as to indicate at once its proportions and 
quality. As recently as in November 1886 Mr. Hayter said at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers :—In describing concretes, it was 

- customary to say that they were mixtures consisting of so many parts 
of gravel or shingle and sand to 1 part of cement, But in Mr. 
Hayter’s experience, two concretes so described might mean 


admixtures of two different strengths. Thus, assuming a concrete 
that might be called a 6 to I mixture. In specifying such, one 
engineer might say the concrete was to consist of 1 part Portland 
cement and 6 parts of gravel or sand of approved quality; another 
engineer might say that the concrete was to consist of 1 part Portland 
cement, 4 parts of gravel or shingle without any sand, and 2 parts of 
sand. He pointed out that these two concretes, though both called 
6 to I concretes, were very different ; for in the first there is 1 part of 
Portland cement to 6 of gravel containing sand, whereas in the second, 
after the sand is mixed with the shingle, it merely fills the interstices, 
and the concrete is composed of 1 part Portland cement to 4 of 
shingle containing sand in its interstices. The present practice as to 
briefly describing concrete differs, and is often very misleading. It is 
necessary, therefore, to be very careful in specifications to state 
exactly how much of each ingredient, shingle or stone, sand and 
cement, is required, 

It has been stated that concrete can be made equally good without 
sand ; but sand is a necessary ingredient inall cases when the concrete 
is required to be waterproof, and it is also desirable on account of 
strength. Recent experiments have shown that with different aggre- 
gates—the proportion of cement, &c., being the same—the concrete 
made with sand was far stronger, both as regards transverse and 
tensile stress and crushing, than that without sand, 


The chapters on iron and metals were already so com- 
plete it was not to be expected that many alterations were 
to be made inthem. The following addition is introduced, 
but as yet we believe the Mitis castings have not been much 
used in building work :— 


Mitis wrought-iron castings, as produced by Mr, Nordenfelt’s 
patent process, are made from scrap-iron containing a very small 
quantity of carbon. This is melted in crucibles, and has to be raised 
to very great heat produced by the use of naphtha as fuel. The molten 
metal is poured into the moulds from ladles, in which the contents are 
kept hot by means of a surface blast. The best castings are made 
from the highest class of iron, such as Swedish or best Yorkshire. 
Raw material containing as much as + per cent. of phosphorus 
makes the castings too brittle. These castings may be readily run into 
any form required, and the inventor claims for them that their strength 
is 20 per cent. greater than that of the best forgings. A specimen men- 
tioned by Mr. Warren, in his paper on cast-steel, gave the following 
results:—Tensile test = 28 tons per square inch ; elongation in 2 inches = 
12'S per cent. : 


The chapters on Timber, Paints, Varnishes, Glass, 
&c., like all parts of the volume, are full of useful informa- 
tion. Indeed, it is evident that whoever prepared the work 
was not only an expert but one who took a sort of pleasuze 
in all the details of construction, and was, therefore, 
untiring in his search for knowledge. Whether the students, 
with the aid of the ‘‘ Notes on Building Construction,” will 
go beyond their predecessors remains to be seen, but they 
are fortunate in having their course made easy for them. 
With such volumes most of the impediments to the study of 
building are removed, for nothing appears to be omitted 
that has any relation to the subject. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE YORK CITY 
WALLS. 


HE work of restoring the walls of our ancient city is at 
length finished, says the York Herald. It would be a 

long story to narrate the history of the defences even from 
Norman times, to say nothing of the fortifications which 
guarded the Roman city of Eboracum or the later capital of 
Northumbria. Suffice it to say that these defences display 
fragments of almost every age from the end of the eleventh 
century down to the present day, and that the walls and bars 
now existing stand on the line of the defensive works which 
preceded or immediately succeeded the Conquest. As might 
be expected, a strongly defended and highly important city like 
York has been exposed to more than an ordinary share of civil 
conflicts. ‘“ Innumerable battle-plains,” says Professor Phillips, 
“surround her Roman camp, and from her walls we may see 
the three decisive fields where Hardrada fell at Stamford Brig, 
and Clifford died in Towton Dale, and Rupert fled from 
Marston Moor.” Inthe celebrated siege of York which pre- 
ceded the last of these no less celebrated battles, the walls of 
York sustained very considerable injury, but they were soon 
restored. The ravages of time and civic neglect afterwards led 
to their gradual decay and downfall, and the barbicans—“ the 
clasps and ornaments of the zone of walls,” as Etty poetically 
terms them—at Monk, Bootham, and Micklegate Bars were 
ruthlessly removed between the years 1825 and 1831, Walm- 
gate Barbican alone remaining to tell of “what is now and 
what hath been.” This reference to Scott reminds us of what 
he once said on this very subject, “I would have walked from 
Edinburgh to York to save the barbican (Micklegate) if that 
would have done.” In the same spirit Etty strongly denoinced 
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the vandalism of those days, and especia'ly a resolution of the 
“tasteless and mischievous” York Corporation to entirely 
d:molish Bootham Bar. The result was that a subscription 
was entered into, and the venerable ple was substantially re- 
paired in 1832. Between 1831-33 the walls on the Micklegate 
side of the Oase and those extending from Fishergate Postern 
to Walmgate Bar were restored at a cost of upwards of 3,000/., 
and within the last thirty years we have seen the Walmgate 
and Red Tower Wall and that running from Layerthorpe 
Bridge to Monk Bar repaired. The beautiful and almost 
unique walks afforded to the citizens by these two latter im- 
provements stimulated a desire to _complete the work of 
restoration, and after lengthy negotiations the task of repairing 
the walls between Bootham and Monk Bars was commenced 
last year, the contract for the work being given to Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, builder, of Barker Hill, who has most satisfactorily 
carried it out. Ri 

These restored walls are approached at Bootham Bar, which 
has itself undergone a good deal of alteration, a flight of stone 
steps having been erected on the south-western side. This 
staircase adjoins the wall of the stonemason’s yard, and 
at its top an opening has been cut through it, and then an 
entrance made into the first storey of the bar. On the left the 
visitor will notice the timber bars of the old portcullis, which 
formerly was lowered into the ground by means of a winch, no 
longer existing. In the outer and inner fronts of this rude 
chamber are two narrow windows on each side, and the room 
above, approached by wooden steps, is similarly lighted. From 
this second storey a short staircase leads to the south-western 
bartizan or turret, whence access is obtained to the leads of the 
roof. Lying at your feet is a portion of the time-worn statue of 
a warrior, blown from the parapet of the bar, a fragment which 
might form the nucleus of a civic museum in the Guildhall 
when the new municipal buildings are finished. Meanwhile, we 
would suggest that the figure and its two mouldering com- 
panions should be renewed with new ones. But to descend 
again to the lower room, we proceed by a new opening to the 
adjoining city walls, which are gained by an ascent of more 
than a dozen steps. A few paces, and a splendid view of the 
upper portion of the grand west front of the Minster bursts 
with startling effect upon the ravished gaze of the spectator— 
such as cannot be obtained from the Minster Yard, the point of 
view being here so much higher, and the distance such as will 
suit most people’s sight. But this beautiful vision is only a 
foretaste of the feast to follow. A few yards further on, and 
looking between St. Michael-le-Belfrey’s rectory in the Pre- 
centor’s Court and the residence, you see a magnificent pano- 
rama of the north-west elevation of the cathedral, the whole 
rising above the trees, now in their first verdure of delicate 
green, truly and emphatically “a thing of beauty.” Passing on 
a few paces, a grander view, if possible, appears in sight, for 
now we gaze over the gardens of the residence, and the chapter- 
house—the most elegant building, both externally and internally, 
in the country; the Deanery, and the Minster Library appear 
in sight, the latter half hidden among deliciously tinted trees ; 
the yellow laburnum, the white and coloured lilac, the lovely 
blossoms of fruit trees, and the diversified foliage associated 
with “leafy June,” forming a few days ago a picture of rare 
sylvan beauty ; while far above rise the majestic towers of the 
cathedral. Etty, in his autobiography, says :—“ What a lovely 
walk it used to be from Micklegate Bar along the walls to 
North Street postern : ancient fortifications, grey battlements, 
verdant fields, and smiling gardens on either hand, finished in 
grand perspective by our noble Minster in one of its finest 
points of view. The mixture of dwelling-houses and pic- 
turesque garden ground within the walls reminded me of Rome. 
Altera Roma, 1 used to think with complacency, as I passed 
along.” But what would Etty have said if he could have 
enjoyed the walk which will soon be the privilege of the 
humblest citizen of York? Surely he would have been 
intoxicated with intensest delight, and would have bestowed his 
warmest benediction on the Corporation, whose predecessors in 
office he in his day denounced for their neglectful and even 
destructive tendencies. 

The walls extend in a tolerably straight line from the bar to 
the north-east angle of the city, 316 yards, and from this angle 
to Monk Bar, 340 yards. On the first section there are five 
bastions of the same height as the walls. The two next Bootham 
Bar are mere half-hexagonal bays; the other three are 
octagonal and segmental in shape. The work which has been 
executed on this part of the walls has been particularly heavy 
and expensive, for, with the exception of two portions of the 
platform or footway at each end, the whole has had to be 
constructed. Some authorities are of opinion that a footpath 
has never existed at this part of the wall, as no marks could be 
observed. Others hold a contrary opinion, and certainly it 
would appear to be a singular anomaly to have a short walk at 
each end of the wall without a connecting link in the centre. 
But however this may have been, the “ missing link” is now 
supplied, the pathway being, for economical purposes, erected 
on arches. At the north-east angle a much larger bastion has 


replaced the former one, though with what object does [not 
exactly appear, unless it be to afford plenty of room for the 
pleasant seats here provided for those who wish to enjoy a full- 
length view of the cathedral. The lower part of this tower 
has, after the type existing at other angles of the city walls, 
been constructed as an ammunition store, while three tof the 
new arches have also been thus arranged. 

The wall running parallel with the Lord Mayor’s Walk has 
required very little repair, it having undergone some substantial 
restoration within the last two cr three years, when the only 
bastion on this section was reconstructed with turrets or 
towers, forming altogether a smart-looking object. This por- 
tion of the wall affords many pretty views of the east end of 
the Minster, but these are not to be compared with those seen 
from the Gillygate wall. The whole length of the walk, from 
bar to bar, is, according to agreement with the owners or 
occupiers of the adjoining property, protected with iron 
palisades, and in some half-dozen places gates and steps are 
provided to enable the Dean and others to enjoy access to the 
walls. As a further protection to property, it has been 
arranged that the walls shall nightly be closed to the public. 

At Monk Bar, the walk on the restored walls terminates, 
This structure, like the entire wall from Bootham Bar, stands 
on the line of the ancient Roman wall, or very nearly so, as 
may be seen by examining the remains in the adjoining yard 
just within the bar. The building is a very handsome one, 
and is 63 feet high, being the loftiest of the four bars. There 
is a portcullis at the outer side, the winch for lifting and lower- 
ing which remains in good order. On the top of the bar are 
six figures representing warriors casting down stones on the 
invaders, just as they are to be seen at Alnwick Castle. A 
narrow staircase in the inner face of the bar ascends to the 
floor, and is made available as an approach to the restored 
walls, 

The four bars of the city have much in common. We have 
already referred to the barbicans and the portcullises, and as a 
further illustration of their common origin we may allude to 
the fact that each possesses, as a careful inspection will show, @ 
central part or core which is evidently Norman, and repre- 
sents the original gatehouse of the eleventh or early part of the 
twelfth century. Prebably in the reign of Edward I. (1272- 
1307), these gatehouses were cased, exterior arches added, and 
the upper parts repiaced by a far more elaborate structure of 
two stages embattled and surmounted at the corners with 
round bartizans. Inside Monk Bar a front has been added to 
the original face, with a platform probably intended for the 
reading of proclamations, though why it should be more 
honoured in this respect than the other bars we do not know. 

Now that the walls are completed, the citizens will be able 
to make a circuit of York such as their ancestors for centuries 
have never possessed. This circuit, according to Leland, is 
nearly 22 miles, but ‘Lockwood and Cates, who published 
a volume in 1834 on the military remains of York, reduce 
the length to 4,707 yards, or 2 miles 5 furlongs and 87 yards. 
The ordnance survey of the city tallies very closely with this 
measurement, but it includes the open spaces at the Foss 
Islands and Fishergate. Omitting these and the breadths of 
the Ouse, the length of the actual wall to which the public have 
now access is 3,671 yards, or 2 miles and 151 yards. 

In concluding this article, we cannot but congratulate the 
citizens at the completion of this important and interesting 
work, York now possesses a promenade such as no other city 
or borough in the land can boast of. The imperfect walls at 
Chester are not to be compared with those of York, while the 
defences of Berwick-on-Tweed are simply a series of uneven 
earthworks. It is true that these latter have often seen invest- 
ing armies and undergone terrible sieges, but they have not the 
history associated with the walls of York. As one well-known 
authority, who, by the way, has been consulted in-reference to 
the present restoration—we allude to Mr. G. T. Clark—has 
well said, “ The history of York and of the material defences 
by which it is still surrounded, is older by some centuries than 
the history of England and the English people, for long before 
we arrive at the times of the Scandinavian invaders, we have 
to deal with the remains of those masters of the world under 
whom this city rose to be, as its great historian has pronounced 
it, ‘a second Rome,’ the ‘mart and emporium of the common 
produce both of sea and land.’ The real history of the metro- 
polis of northern England begins with the Roman occupation.” 
Since that occupation, what important events have clustered 
around these walls, whether in their earliest and restricted 
form when the Sixth Victorious Legion guarded them, or when, 
in later Medieval times, their enlarged borders were defended 
by burgher archers or Royalist soldiers! Saxon and Dane 
and Norman, with their descendants, have all alike fought and 
bled and died in defence of our city against civil factions and . 
invading foes, while the head of many a noble yet unfortunate 
traitor has been spiked upon our bars. But times have changed 
since then, and the city gates and walls have no longer to be 
guarded against a foe. Why, then, some utilitarian people 
may ask, preserve memorials of a ‘dead past,” and expend 
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large sums of money in their maintenance? We cannot reply 
in apter words than those of the great painter from whom we 
have more than once already quoted :—* York is, with all her 
losses of posterns and barbicans, unique in her antiquities, 
ecclesiastical and military. Rob her of them, and she is ‘ poor 
indeed.’ With all your improvements, you can never make 
York a uniform, well-built city, but keep her antiquities, and 
she will always possess a charm and interest far beyond that 
of other towns, however regular their streets or handsome their 
houses.” Since Etty’s days a better taste and a more con- 
servative spirit as regards our material remains have prevailed 
in the York Corporation, and its latest work is one of which 
we are sure the citizens will be proud, while it will command 
the admiration of tourists and strangers from distant lands. 


THE TOMB OF ALEXANDER. 


HE announcement some time ago that the tomb of 
Alexander the Great had been discovered at Sidon 
created considerable interest, and gave rise to much discussion. 
I must confess, says Dr. Waldstein, that at the time so startling 
an announcement not only caused me to be sceptical of the 
whole report, but even prejudiced me against the works of 
ancient art that had then been discovered. Since then I have 
been at Constantinople and have been shown the photographs 
of the sarcophagi by Hamdy Bey. As my own prejudices have 
been completely removed, and as I find that my colleagues 
here are as yet not free from them, I think it right to record my 
conviction that the discovery seems to me one of the most 
important made in the present generation. Nay, I venture to 
believe that, except the Elgin marbles and the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, no work of ancient Greek art has been found of 
greater artistic interest and value. 

There are several sarcophagi of various dates, showing an 
interesting development of tombs of the Lycian type, some 
reminding us of the monuments from Xanthus in the British 
Museum. But one of these stands apart for its supreme beauty. 
It has pediments containing relief in which the polychromatic 
additions are wonderfully preserved. These reliefs are unique 
in character. In style they remind us of some of the friezes 
from the mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and can hardly be later 
than the beginniny of the third century BC. 

The subject of the one pediment—a representation of a lion 
hunt—is quite clear, inasmuch as it contains an undoubted 
portrait of Alexander. Now, when we remember that, accord- 
ing to Pliny and Plutarch, a group at Delphi representing the 
famous lion hunt of Alexander is attributed to Lysippus and 
Leochares, it is highly probable that some relation subsists 
between this relief and the bronze group at Delphi. There are 
also analogies between this relief and the famous Neapolitan 
mosaic, and, if I remember rightly, a head on the right in this 
relief is a replica of the head on the gold stater of Philip. The 
other pediment, also containing a portrait of Alexander, repre- 
sents the execution of some warrior or prisoner. About this I 
do not venture to offer an interpretation. 

Hamdy Bey does not assert that this is actually the tomb of 
Alexander ; but I feel that he will be justified in pointing to the 
possibility of such being the case. My acquaintance with the 
works is merely based upon the photographs which Hamdy 
Bey was good enough to show me. ‘The works themselves are 
in cases at Constantinople awaiting the completion of the 
museum which is being built to house them. We may also 
hope that before long his publication of these works will make 
them properly known to the public. Meanwhile, I feel assured 
that he has done all in his power to act in the interest of 
science and of his own country. It is right that we should all 
sympathise with patriotic feeling in others. 


TESSERZ. 


Order in Egyptian Architecture. 


Q. DE QUINCEY. 

AN we discover in Egyptian architecture a principle of 
order sufficiently fixed and decided to enable us to deduce 

from it a true system of proportions? We fear that, whatever 
prejudices may be entertained in favour of those of its ancient 
monuments which are best known at the present day, it would 
be vain to endeavour to attribute to them the same properties 
as are possessed by those of the Greeks. The extraordinary 
simplicity of Egyptian buildings, their constant monotony, and 
the spirit of routine possessed by the whole nation, which is so 
evidently displayed in all these works, lead us to consider that 
in their case the study of relative affinities, calculated to gratify 
the mind more than the sight, would be as useless as unlikely 
We know that in Egypt a temple was necessarily subjected to 
laws derived from a religion that was totally opposed to all 
novelty. We may, therefore, easily understand that such a 


building could not require any particular genius in the archi- 
tect ; and, also, that he would not have any occasion to try to 
discover the cause of the effects produced by certain propor- 
tions and combinations of forms on the mind. In Egypt 
grandeur and solidity were the only qualities that the religion 
of the country permitted the artist to express, and grandeur and 
solidity may exist without any system of proportions. Massive 
columns, massive architraves, and massive walls—these are the 
component parts of Egyptian architecture. It is true that 
Egyptian columns and capitals are found of varied and 
diversified forms, but no one has ever discovered any con- 
nection between the form and decoration of these capitals and 
those of the columns to which they belong; neither has any 
relation been found to exist between them sufficiently fixed to 
regulate the height of the capital by that of the column. Leafy 
capitals, or rather chaplets, are, for instance, placed on several 
stages of the same column, and these are sometimes lower, 
sometimes higher, sometimes slender, and sometimes thick. 
Some kind of proportion exists, it is true, between the height 
and thickness of some of the Egyptian columns, but not more 
than is to be found in every building, however simple, and 
which the rudest principles of composition are sufficient to 
dictate. The Egyptians had certainly a scale of measurement ; 
they formed a temple or a column, as they did a statue, by the 
compass, and nothing more. But the compass, or the simple 
and mechanical use of that instrument, could never give the 
harmony, taste, and beauty which compose order in its highest 
degree. The narrow bounds which limited Egyptian archi- 
tecture were opposed to everything tending to establish a 
system of proportions sufficiently fixed to produce order, a 
result of which it is an essential property to display the mind 
that produced it. The Egyptian architects had general dimen- 
sions to regulate their works—that is to say, there were certain 
proportions which necessity and habit had established as neces- 
sary to exist between the principal parts of their edifices, but 
they had no certain guide to discover from the whole the 
relative size of each of the smallest parts In Egyptian archi- 
tecture, therefore, excess of simplicity and uniformity was 
opposed to the discovery of a system of relative affinities which 
should be at once fixed in their principles. and yet variable in 
the application of them, according to the difference of characters 
and ideas which the art was wanted to express. 


Effect in Architecture. 
W. H. LEEDS. 


According to my own wayward notions on the subject, the 
most important question to be put, as concerns the esthetic 
value of any production in architecture, is not whether it 
possesses this or that particular quality, whether it conforms 
with this or that rule, or answers to any specific denomination, 
but whether it exhibits that final quality upon which the 
efficacy of all the others depends—in one word, does it captivate 
us by its effect? I do not mean by “effect” merely that which 
catches the eye at the first glance, but that which will bear to 
be studied, and, in fact, which cannot else be fairly appre- 
ciated, it being itself the result of study and mind, even when 
the particular nature of it may have originally been suggested 
to the artist by some fortuitous hint. Here, then, we may 
obtain a kind of anchorage which will prevent our being driven 
to and fro, in restless uncertainty, amid shifting theories and 
dogmas. As in all the other arts, in poetry and music as well 
as painting and sculpture, so also in this, effect is the soul, at 
least the manifestation of it; and, provided there be this 
important requisite, it is a matter of very minor consideration 
in what precise mode it is obtained, whether it be owing to this 
or that particular quality, or whether it be derived from some- 
thing too indefinite, or too peculiar, to admit of being expressed 
by a term of its own, Should there be any still so un- 
reasonably reasonable as to insist that it is of little avail to be 
aware that it is the grand desideratum in architecture, except it 
can also be shown wherein it consists, and how it may in- 
variably be secured, we must remind them that at least the 
difficulty here is no greater than what attends all the other fine 
arts, poetry and music inclusive. At all events, to know that 
this aggregate quality (effect), and not the individual ones of 
which it is made up, which stamps a work of architecture with 
sterling value, helps us to get rid of sundry dangerous fallacies, 
and to establish a sound principle in lieu of them. It is some- 
thing to be directed into a right road, although it depends upon 
our own exertions to advance in it. Precisely is it because 
effect lies far beyond the reach of all technical methods and 
auxiliary rules that it is so rare of achievement, and so highly 
prized when accomplished. For the same reason, too, it is 
impossible to explain it theoretically with any tolerable degree 
of accuracy. In any given example, where the quality mani- 
fests itself, we can be at no loss to discover on what it depends, 
and such particular effect may afterwards be copied as often as 
we please. Beyond this, criticism can aid us nothing, except 
in the way of vain conjecture—its province is the present and 
the past, and not the future. It is for the artist to draw upon 
the latter, for it would not be more absurd to suppose that 
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Vitruvius himself could have formed an idea of a Gothic 
cathedral than that criticism can predestine the yet embryo 
powers of art, or fathom the depths of its possibilities. Rarely 
will artistical effect in architecture be found to arise from any 
one single quality ; more frequently may it be traced, uot only 
to several concurrent ones, but to qualities and circumstances 
skilfully opposed to each other. How many contradictions, for 
instance, ofttimes go to make up general harmony ! How 
much complexity is requisite in order to produce what truly 
deserves the name of simplicity! Nearly similar effects, again, 
may be produced by very opposite causes, while seemingly 
similar modes of treatment may be attended with anything but 
like results. Neither, when the impression wrought upon us is 
the strongest, does it follow that the source ofit is most obvious, 
so that, overlooking the principal cause, we may ascribe it to 
some far less influential one. Hence an imitation will 
generally fall short of a good original, even in those parts 
wherein the model is professedly copied—the slightest oversight 
in working the problem may lead us farther and farther from its 
solution. Even in architecture, although the hand alone will do 
more than in any other art, the mind must also do something. 
Why have no copies from the Venus de Medici, or from the 
works of Raphael, ever yet rivalled the originals? Because, 
however expert and talented they might be, the artists who 
have attempted to produce such facsimiles have never felt the 
afflatus that possessed the authors themselves—they have 
worked after other people’s ideas. I do not go so far as to 
affirm that the same remark will hold entirely good in regard 
to architecture, where merely mechanical imitation can accom- 
plish so much more than in the sister arts, but even here there 
must be some evidence of feeling. Feeling may be explained, 
for it cannot be said to be defined, to be that clear perception of 
his ideas, and consciousness of his aim, which enable the artist 
to express them intelligibly to others, and to impress the 
workings of his own mind on his productions. Some, however, 
may be apprehensive that so very vague a guide, answerable to 
no positive restrictions, will be more apt to mislead than not, 
and that it may serve as an excuse for anycaprice. I think 
very differently, being of opinion that feeling is the very best 
security against caprice, although we admit that it certainly is 
liable to prove refractory against the merely conventional. If 
we are capricious in matters of art, it is not because we obey 
feeling too implicitly, but because we have no feeling at all to 
direct us whenever we attempt to deviate from the beaten track. 


Modification of Classic Capitals. 
E. TROTMAN. 


The essential parts of every capital are two: the abacus, 
and the mass between it and the shaft. The object which 
these have to attain is to provide for the epistylium above a 
square resting-place or bed, which, for the sake of relief and 
distinction, no less than security, is always broader than the 
soffit of that epistylium, while it spreads over and protects the 
shaft below. The square of the abacus thus combines with 
the circle of the lower part of the capital inscribed within it, 
and affords at the same time lines in harmony with those of the 
soffit of the epistylium. Of course, we speak in general terms 
of the square form of the abacus, since it is not material to our 
subject to notice the ornamental modification of the square, 
which takes place in the instance of the Corinthian and angular 
Ionic capitals. The form, then, of the superior member of the 
capital being square, and that of the inferior being circular 
where it meets the shaft, we find in the Classical capitals two 
modes in which the inferior mass is treated: one, in which it 
follows entirely the circular form of the shaft, receiving the 
square abacus immediately upon a circle of mouldings ; the 
other, in which it takes an addition of diagonal appendages 
arising out of the circular form, so as to afford a gradual tran- 
sition to the angular form of the superior member. In the 
former of these modes we may consider the Doric and Ionic 
capitals as being composed, and in the latter the Corinthian, to 
which the angular Ionic closely assimilates. As to the first, in 
the case of the Doric, the inferior mass consists, obviously, of 
the necking, annulets, and echinus, following the circular form 
of the column, and receiving, without any intermediate member 
of transition, the square abacus. The case of the Ionic, too, 
we are inclined to view in the same light, as being essentially 
composed upon the basis of the Doric, the echinus being 
enriched, and the abacus supposed to be extended laterally in 
each direction, and then, as it were, rolled up till nearly square 
on the plan, so as to give the outline of a volute on either side 
of the column. When, however, the employment of the Ionic 
order in porticoes of two intercolumniations, or in peripteral 
temples, gave rise to the invention of the angular volute, and 
when the idea thence obtained was wrought upon to the pro- 
duction of the angular Ionic capital, which was exemplified (as 
in the Temple of Apollo at Bassz) long before the period of 
Roman art, an introduction of forms of transition from the 
lower to the upper mass of the capital took place. The 
management of these forms was, however, most perfectly 


developed in the Corinthian capital, whether we consider its! 


helices as modifications of the volutes of the angular Ionic 
order, or as the improvement of Callimachus in adopting the 
foliage of the acanthus ; or, again, otherwise, as suggested by 
some of the numberless varieties of Egyptian capitals. Indeed, 
we are disposed to consider these helices, or volutes, under 
their peculiar treatment in the Corinthian capital, as consti- 
tuting a distinction quite as important and characteristic as 
that gained by the introduction of the foliage of the acanthus. 
Many persons, it is true, have asserted that the employment of 
foliage at once constitutes a Corinthian capital ; but to such an 
opinion we cannot by any means assent, believing the forms of 
transition produced by the volutes to be essential to that order, 
and knowing, also, that foliage, though of a poorer kind, is 
found to decorate capitals confessedly of another class, as the 
honeysuckle in the Ionic of the Erechtheum. It is, in fact, in 
this definition of the Corinthian order, if admitted, that we find 
the greatest obstacle to the production of a new capital, since 
it entirely precludes the use of foliage of any kind. However, 
discarding such a limitation as absurd, it is for those who are 
desirous of attempting the composition of an original capital 
to examine if any new non-transition forms can be produced in 
the management of the abacus, with an effect as distinctive as 
that of the Ionic, in comparison with the Doric; or, again, it 
any new transition forms can be invented, either as applied to 
the superior or to the inferior mass of the capital. Some 
further ideas may be obtained from a consideration of those 
geometrical forms by which the cylindrical and the square may 
be variously united. Thus a cone may have a square inscribed 
within the circumference of its base, and all that remains out- 
side that square cut off by planes perpendicular to the base ; 
the apex of the cone then being cut off and the whole inverted, 
a form will be obtained which furnishes us with the simple 
original of a capital exceedingly common, under many varieties, 
in our remains of Norman architecture. If a curved line be 
substituted for the straight whose revolution describes the 
cone, the outline becomes of course more graceful, and the 
whole mass thus produced would be found not intractable in 
the hands of the carver for more detailed ornament. 


IWosaics for Floors and Walls. 
MELO PE: 


As, in Pagan Rome, the taste for beauty of form and outline 
declined, that for glare and colours and gilding increased. 
Rooms shone with the gaudiest painting, or the richest marbles; 
and of these latter, the natural hues were still varied and 
enlivened by art. This we learn from Vitruvius, and find 
exemplified in the baths of Titus, where the richest verde, and 
giallo, and rosso antico deck the sides and floors of chambers. 
Pliny describes at length (|. xxxvi. cap. 25) a species of mosaic 
for pavements, composed of interlayings of porphyry and ser- 
pentine (richer in colour, and less liable to wear out than softer 
marbles), which he calls genus pavimenti Grecanict. This 
sort of mosaic work, of what the Italians call pzetre dure, cut in 
various mathematical figures, and inlaid in a bedding of sofier 
white marble, whose snowy hue served to relieve their deep 
colours, seems to have become so extensive a manufacture, and 
to have been so much employed by the Greeks of Byzantium, as 
from thence to have obtained the distinctive name of opus 
Grecum ; though in later periods, and when artificers could 
not be obtained from Constantinople, it seems, in the monas-. 
teries of Italy, to have become the fashion to employ their own 
members to cut out and to form this laborious patchwork, 
which requires more patience than peculiar skill. Thence we 
not only find it in the churches of those cities peculiarly con- 
nected with the Eastern Empire—as at Ravenna, in Sant’ 
Apollinare, and in San Vitale (though, in the latter, covered over 
by a later and higher floor); at Venice, in St. Mark, in the dome 
of Torcello ; and in Santa Maria, and Donato, in the island 
of Murano, inscribed with the date of its completion, viz., 
September 11, 1140; but at Milan, in Sant’ Ambrogio; at 
Florence, in San Miniato ; at Monte Cassino, in its Benedictine 
Abbey ; as well as at Rome, in San Lorenzo, Santa Agnese 
Fuori delle Mura, Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin, and Santa Maria in Araceli, San Clemente, San 
Giacomo and Paolo, and many others; and it must be con- 
fessed that, for pavements of buildings exposed to great wear 
and tear, it is difficult to conceive anything of which the ex- 
pense is better repaid, both by its elegance and its durability. 
A species of inlaying, still more splendid than that for floors 
intended to be trodden under foot, was devised for walls, 
destined to less hard usage. It consisted of large compart- 
ments of serpentine and porphyry, surrounded and separated by 
borders composed of small pieces of the same materials, inter- 
mixed with others whose gilt surface was both shown and 
secured by a coat of glass, inlaid in panels of white marble, 
which, around these borders of glittering colours, frequently 
displayed others as richly sculptured, in beads, in foliage, and 
in scrollwork, The altar, the bishop’s throne, the ambones, 
and: the screen and balustrades of the sanctuary, generally 
glittered with this magnificent coating; for in those members 
which, like the slender shafts of pillars, and the small fascize of 
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friezes and cornices, left not room for the larger compartments 
of solid porphyry and serpentine, the narrower ribands of purple 
and gold were still inserted. Of thisspecies of embellishment, 
manufactured at Constantinople until the extirpation of the 
Greek empire, and thence diffused over all the countries within 
easy reach of Greek artists, we find, at Rome, magnificent 
examples, in works of very distant ages ; from those where the 
round arch still was alone adopted, to those which had 
embraced every variety of the pointed, the broken, and the 
scolloped. We find it at San Lorenzo: outside in the entabla- 
ture and panels of the portico, as well as inside in the throne 
ambo, and screen round the sanctuary. We find it in the fairy 
cloisters of San Giovanni Laterano, and San Paolo Fuori delle 
Mura, whose twin pillars, twisted into every variety of shape, 
small round-headed arches, and entablatures, glitter in the sun 
like the back of the diamond beetle : in the pointed ciboria, after 
the German fashion, added in the fourteenth century to the 
altars of old St. Peter’s, San Paolo, San Giovanni Laterano, 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, and Santa Mariain Araceli. We 
find it in the screen and reliquary of San Clemente; in the 
receptacle for the host at Santa Sabina; in the ambones and 
altars of San Nereo and Achilleo; in the altar and bishop’s 
throne in San Cesareo ; and in the ambones of Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin, and Santa Maria in Araceli ; in the ancient bishop’s 
thrones of San Giovanni Laterano and St. Peter’s, now put by 
as antique lumber; and in other places too numerous to 
mention, 
Ultramarine. 


G. FIELD. 


Ultramarine, lazuline, azurine or azure, is prepared from 
the lapis lazuli, a precious stone found principally in Persia 
and Siberia. It is the most celebrated of all modern pig- 
ments, and, from its name and attributes, is probably the same 
as the no less celebrated Armenian blue, or cyanus, of the 
ancients. Of the latter, Theophrastus informs us that the 
honour of inventing its factitious preparation (by perhaps the 
very singular chemico-mechanical process still in use for ultra- 
marine) was ascribed in the Egyptian annals to one of their 
kings ; and it was so highly prized that the Phoenicians paid 
their tribute in it, and it was given in presents to princes; 
hence it was a common practice in those times to counterfeit 
it. Our opinion of the identity of these pigments is consider- 
ably strengthened by the accounts modern travellers give of the 
brilliant blue painting still remaining in the ruins of temples 
in Upper Egypt, which is described as having all. the appear- 
ance of ultramarine. Add to this, also, that the Chinese have 
the art of preparing this pigment, and as they are imitators, 
and rarely inventors, and cannot be supposed to have learnt it 
of the Europeans, it is to be inferred that they possess it as an 
ancient art; that they have it, we conclude from having 
received specimens of this pigment, of a good colour, direct 
from Canton. In China, too, the lapis lazuli is highly esteemed, 
and is worn by mandarins as badges of nobility conferred only 
by the emperor, which remarkably coincides with the ancient 
usage related by Theophrastus. 


Chancels in English Churches. 


J. H. PARKER. 

The chancel, in the modern sense of the word—that is, the 
eastern division of the church—is not, in strict legal phraseology, 
part of the church at all. The parish is bound to keep the 
church in repair, but not the chancel, which belongs to the 
rector, and the rectorial estate is chargeable with the repairs. 
The landowners, who have become lay rectors, generally evade 
this duty as much as possible, and many chancels have been 
pulled down to save the expense of keeping them in repair. 
I remember an instance of a country church and chancel, 
which had fallen into a very bad state of repair, being rebuilt 
by subscription, and the lay rector munificently giving a hun- 
dred pounds on condition that the plan he approved of should 
be adopted, in which there was no chancel, so that he saved 
the rectorial estate not only the expense of rebuilding the 
chancel, but all future repairs also. At the time of the 
Reformation this legal distinction between the church and the 
chancel was perfectly well understood, in popular language as 
well as inlaw. Many chancels were pulled down within a few 
years after the suppression of the monasteries which had sup- 
plied the chorus of monks. To stop this wholesale destruction, 
the order was introduced in the second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. that “chancels shall remain as they have done 
in times past.” Numerous instances might easily be cited in 
which the chancels were destroyed at that period, the chancel- 
arch walled up, and a window of the debased Perpendicular 
Gothic in use at that time introduced, as the Abbey Church at 
Shrewsbury, Fotheringhay in Northamptonshire, Deerhurst in 
Gloucestershire, and numerous others. In other cases the 
chancel-arch was walled up, and the chancel applied to some 
other use, such as a family burial-place, as at Arundel in Sussex, 
Dunster in Somersetshire, and many others. Several of these 
have, however, been restored to use in the restorations which have 


-and the lady chapel. 


done some good, as well as much harm from hasty indiscriminate 
zeal. The order that the two tables of the Commandments 
should be put up at the east end of the church does not mean 
of the chancel, but at the chancel-arch ; and the chancel-arch 
was very commonly blocked up, either with a wall, or a partitition 
of boardsor plaster, against which these two tables were placed. 
Beneath these was placed a third table, called indifferently the 
Lord’s Table or the Lord’s Board or the Communion Table. 
This table or board was ordered to be movable, and it was 
probably placed upon trestles, the same as a domestic table in 
a hall of the same period would have been. Whatever it 
rested upon certainly formed no part of the table in the lan- 
guage of that day. The modern upholsterer’s usage of the word 
“table,” to include the framework and the legs on which it 
rests, is not above a century old. I have occasionally met 
with the tables of the Commandments of the time of Edward VI. 
or of Elizabeth stil! remaining against the boarded partition 
under the chancel arch. A communion-table of that period I 
do not remember to have met with. They were all removed 
into the body of the church by the Puritans, and the earliest 
communion-tables we find aré generally of the time of 
Charles II. In these the table itself—that is, the board or slab— 
is always detached, resting on a framework by its own weight 
only, or else it is fastened with modern nails or screws. This 
seems to be in conformity with ancient usage, as we find 
mention in medizval documents of the “ tables of the altars.” 
In the legend of Charles the Good, Count of Flanders in the 
twelfth century, these are mentioned in a manner that shows 
that they were detached from the substructure. In the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey the communion-table is usually kept in 
the vestry, and is brought out into the body of the church when 
itis wanted for use. Many chancels were rebuilt in the time of 
Charles II., sometimes in the Italian style, in other instances 
in an imitation of Gothic work. Of this latter class is the well- 
known chancel of Islip, Oxfordshire, built by the celebrated 
Dr. South, as recorded by an inscription on one of the tie- 
beams. At this period the altar was always placed against the 
east wall, and protected by a railing ; the chancel screens were 
restored in some few instances, but far more ‘generally the 
altar rails only, in conformity with the practice of the early 
Christian Church, the custom of enclosing the high altar and 
the chorus within the same solid screen having been intro- 
duced in the thirteenth century along with the procession path 
The present altar rails frequently mark 
the situation of the ancient screen between the sanctuary and 
the choir, as in St. Martin’s Church, Colchester, where the 
ancient division is very evident. As our present Prayer Book 
and Act of Uniformity are of the time of Charles II., the 
practice of those Anglican divines who assisted at this last 
revision, and the custom of their day, is a safer guide than that 
of the time of Elizabeth, which is no more binding on us than 
that of William the Conqueror. It has always been, and I 
believe still is, a disputed point in law, whether the wall which 
separates the nave from the chancel, through which the chancel 
arch is pierced, belongs properly to the chancel or to. the nave, 
and whose duty it is to repair it. 


The Furniture of Haddon Hall. 
ier S. RAYNER. 


According to Lysons, about 1760, such of the furniture of 
this mansion as was thought valuable was removed to Belvoir 
Castle, and at the same time that which was not wanted was 
lodged in a barn on the north side of the hall, one end of 
which extended into what is provincially called “a by-water,” 
being a branch of the river Wye. The whole quantity con- 
signed to this miserable repository amounted to ten waggon 
loads. Here the furniture was kept till the moisture arising 
from floods and rain reduced the woodwork to a state of rotten- 
ness and decay, and then it was ordered to be used for fuel. 
Fifteen bedsteads were put into a long room near the house, 
which had been a granary, and is now a stable ; and after being 
left for a time to fall in pieces they likewise were ordered to be 
cut up and burnt. The neglect and consequent destruction to 
which these relics of antiquity were thus consigned may be 
imputed to the person who was then agent to the Duke of 
Rutland, and who made this unfortunate use of the discretionary 
power with which, it may be presumed, he was entrusted by 
his noble employer. This agent also, when the old building 
required slating, contrived to raise the requisite funds, or a part 
of them, by disposing of such of the useless lumber (as he no 
doubt considered it) as was not fit for fuel. For he sold a lot, 
consisting of pewter dishes and iron and brass utensils, with 
eighteen guns and half a dozen swords, to one Matthew Strutt 
for the sum of twenty pounds. The old man who then had the 
care of the mansion, and who acted as a guide to visitors, said 
that among the brass articles thus sacrificed there were curious 
candlesticks, 18 inches in diameter at the bottom, with rich 
mouldings, and e also described as remarkable some singular 
curtain-rods and carved bedposts, having “knobs” in the 
middle richly carved, a foot and a half in diameter. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Sir A. PaceEt, in a report from Vienna, explains the inci- 
dence of taxation on land and houses in Austria-Hungary. 
The amount of land tax is, speaking generally, nearly 23 
per cent. on the rateable value of land. Asa general rule 
it may be assumed that land is rated for taxation purposes at 
about half the actual value, so that the actual incidence of the 
tax is probably not more than 15 per cent., but in this calcula- 
tion local taxation is not included. The mode of calculation 
of the house tax is approximately as follows:—From the 
gross estimated annual value of a house deduction is made 
of 1s per cent. for expense of maintenance and amortisa- 
tion, and the house tax is levied at the rate of 263 per cent. 
onthe balance. ‘This mode of calculation, however, applies 
only to houses situated in the capital, and in the larger and 
richer localities. In the Tyrol, &c., after a deduction of 30 
per cent, is made as above, the tax is levied at the rate of 
15 per cent. on the balance. In the rest of the empire the 
tax is calculated at the rate of 20 per cent. after a deduc- 
tion as above of 30 per cent. The land tax produces about 
three millions sterling, and the tax on buildings about two 
and a half millions. The expenditure for the present year 
is put down at 44,992,000/., out of which 22,000/, will be 
paid for “artistic and archeological objects.” 


Tur “Story of the Savoy” in the Luglish Lllustrated 
Magazine is illustrated by several sketches from drawings 
by Mr. W. Harotp Oak ey, who has already made a name 
as an architectural draughtsman. ‘They are all drawn with 
a free hand, and the light and shade is boldly treated. 
There is no parade of detail, but every part is handled with 
breadth, and the general characteristics of,the subject are 
rendered in every case. The Savoy has of late obtained 
more praise than it deserves. It is not one of the archi- 
tectural treasures of London, and credit is due to Mr. 
OaxiEy for making so much out of what is no more than 
ancient commonplace. 


Ir petroleum cannot turn all things to gold, yet it can 
turn itself to that metal, no matter what form it may 
assume. Petroleum as a medicine may seem simple, if 
compared with petroleum as a substitute for oil in painting. 
The French Académie des Beaux-Arts has before it a com- 
munication describing several experiments with petroleum 
and colours, which, the writer says, have produced startling 
but most successful results. The colours, it is said, appear 
more brilliant than if ordinary oils had been used, and with 
petroleum there is no need to employ varnishes. 


Durinc the last two years several important concessions 
have been granted by the Turkish Government. Among 
them are the following :—A concession to work two boracite 
mines at Karassi. Granted to British and French subjects 
in consideration of an advance of 80,000/. to the Imperial 
Treasury. A concession to form a company to work six- 
teen mines belonging to the State. Granted to a local 
financier on various conditions. A concession to prospect 
for minerals throughout the empire, and to establish smelting 
works in different localities. Granted to a French capitalist. 
A concession to work the argentiferous lead mines, the pro- 
perty of the State, at Bulgardagh. Granted to a Greek 
banker and his group, in consideration of an advance of 
T120,000/, at 9 per cent. to the Imperial Treasury, and the 
payment of a royalty. The concessionaires were allowed 
three months to examine these mines, which had hitherto 
been considered the richest in the empire, and having done 
so they appear to have considered them as unremunerative, 
for they did not perform their part of the contract, and the 
concession was cancelled. The amount advanced to the 
Treasury will be now repaid by instalments. A concession 
to work the rich State copper mine at Ergana. Granted to 
a local banker and his friends. By the terms of the con- 
tract the concessionaires are to deliver the copper to the 
Government clean, at a fixed price. A concession to make 
a port and build a quay at Beyrout. Granted to a native 
of that town, who has arranged for the capital in Paris. A 
concession to make a port and build a quay at Salonica. 
Granted to the Sultan’s Civil List: A concession to extend 
the railway which at present runs from Smyrna to Aidin as 
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far as Diner, and to make certain branch lines. Granted 
to the English company now working the line. A conces- 
sion to extend the railway that now runs from Smyrna to 
Cassaba as far as Soma. Granted to the English company. 
A concession to drain the Ismidt marshes. Granted to a 
French company. A concession to light the town of 
Beyrout with gas. Granted to a French capitalist. A con- 
cession to establish gasworks for lighting Salonica. Granted 
to an Ottoman official. A concession to erect waterworks 
at Salonica. Granted to an Ottoman merchant. A per- 
mission to lay water-pipes for supplying Stamboul with 
Dercos water. Granted to the waterworks company of 
Constantinople. A concession to lay tramway lines at 
Damascus. Granted to a Syrian, but quite recently with- 
drawn. A concession to lay tramway lines at Salonica. A 
concession to construct a railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. ~ 
Granted to an Ottoman subject, who seeks the necessary 
capital in Germany. A concession to establish waterworks 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. Granted to a func- 
tionary of the Imperial Ottoman Bank. A concession to 
drain various marshes in the provinces of Janina and 
Salonica. A concession to take over and work the railway 
line from Haidar Pasha to Ismidt, and to extend it to 
Angora. Granted to Mr. Kauxia and the Deutsche Bank. 
A ranewal of the concession for passenger steamboats on 
the Bosphorus. Granted to the company that has had this 
monopoly for upwards of thirty years. A concesssion to 
light the town of Adrianople with gas. Granted to an 
Ottoman merchant, but now withdrawn. 


In the competition for a general post-office for Geneva, 
forty designs were submitted. The judges were Professor 
Lastus ; M. Anpr#, architect ; M. FLUKIGER, director of 
public works; M. Kon, director of the post-office ; and 
M. REcorDoN, architect, as secretary. None of the designs 
was considered to deserve the first prize. Two second 
prizes of the value of 2,400 francs each were awarded to the 
designs marked “‘ Lumen” and “ Postillon.” Both were 
sent in by M. Camo.etti, of Geneva. A third prize of 
1,200 francs was awarded to M. Euckne Mayer, and a 
fourth of 1,000 francs to M. STAUM. 


THE Marylebone Cricket Club is a national institution, 
but that cannot condone an intrusion of 15 feet 3 inches 
beyond the line of frontage in Wellington Road, St. John’s 
Wood. The secretary was accordingly summoned a few 
days ago by the Marylebone Vestry for infringement of the 
Building Acts. In November last it appears the Metro- 
politan Board of Works approved of plans for roofing over 
a tennis-court on the eastern side of the ground at Lord’s. 
The work was carried out and approved by the district 
surveyor, who duly received his fees. But when the build. . 
ing was completed some of the neighbours were angered at 
discovering that the building projected beyond the line of 
frontage, and the attention of the vestry surveyor having 
been drawn to it, the summons followed. The law on the 
subject is very plain, but few people except the immediate 
residents will object because Mr. D& MRuTZEN en- 
deavoured to find another way out of the difficulty 
besides pulling down the building. The magistrate 
said the case seemed to be one of considerable hardship. 
The plans were approved by the superintending architect, 
who himself alone possessed the power of regulating the 
line of frontage. Then the vestry took the matter up 
when the whole of the work was completed, and now asked 
for the setting back of the building. It appeared to him 
that the whole of these matters were in a state of chaos. 
Not far from that Court there was a building now being 
erected, far beyond the line of frontage, and there was also 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. Such things served to 
show what could be done by a little pressure and influence. 
Colossal mistakes had been made, and no one could 
walk about and fail to see them. Mr. DE RUTZEN must 
know that two wrongs do not make a right, but at the same 
time he must feel that the Marylebone district is notorious 
for its evasions of the Building Act, and one more or less 
cannot make much difference. It will be a pity if the 
building cannot be kept up, and as the law has been 
asserted, the neighbouring inhabitants may well agree to an 
amicable settlement. 
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THE ART TRAINING SCHOOL. 


N last Friday Sir J. D. Linton, P.R.I., presided at the 
distribution of prizes in the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington. According to the report of the 
director, Mr. John Sparkes, the average attendance of students 
has been 345 daily. Since the opening of the school about 
24,000 students had received instruction in it, and it was 
assumed that they must have exercised an important influence 
on the general mass of the community. Travelling student- 
ships of the value of 50/. each were obtained by R. Jack 
(gold medallist), W. H. Allen (silver medallist), and C. C. 
Jahr (bronze medallist). Gold medals were also awarded to 
E. Fabian, W. H. Prosser, F. Shelley, and F. Stead. 

Sir J. D. Linton (who acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
Science and Art Department) in the course of his address said 
he was one of those who looked with fear at the tendency that 
modern education in art was taking. It was a slight upon the 
great predecessors of our great schools, and cast a slur upon 
those who had had the early part of the education of the 
students in hand. He took it that the ambition of the student 
on entering the profession was to reach the highest point. That 
ambition was a laudable one, but unfortunately as time went on, 
like many other ambitions, it became somewhat changed. 
Some students still kept to the great ideal, but some unfortu- 
nately tried to discover a royal road to success, sometimes from 
so low a motive as commercial success. To such students he 
would say, if their ambition was simply to become mechanics, 
and if they desired to earn their livelihood by art from the 
tradesman’s point of view, they should by all means go to the 
centre that would teach it them in the most rapid manner, 
because by departing from their national characteristics they 
would inevitably end in disaster. That was the great reason 
why he was so absolutely against foreign education in art. This 
country, which had produced such men as Reynolds and 
Hogarth among figure-painters, and Turner, Cox, and Con- 
stable among landscape-painters—men that were not only 
great in this country, but that would be great in any country 
and any school—had no need of foreign instruction. The 
opportunities that those men had were infinitesimal compared 
with the opportunities of the art student of the present day. 
If this country could produce under such adverse circumstances 
men so eminent as these, it still must be able to produce men 
equally good with the advantages that the present age afforded. 
Although he was adverse to education in art from a foreign point 
of view, he hoped that they would not think that he was at all 
opposed to foreign schools of painting. He doubted whether 
there was anybody more catholic in taste than he was; but 
any schvol to be great must be national in its characteristics. 
It was by seeking and weighing the history of the past that we 
could discover whether a school had departed from its national 
character, whatever that character might be. If they read the 
histories of the Italian and Dutch schools they would find that 
the moment the school as a whole departed from its traditions 
it began to decline. It was the same with the students. The 
student was part and parcel of that school, who was expected 
‘to uphold its honour and add to its glory, and if the student was 
‘induced to sacrifice the greater good for the lesser glory disaster 
must inevitably ensue. The inducement might be a desire to 
‘be great from a low standard, or to gain notoriety by adopting 
the clothes of others, and the effect would be that they would 
become so absorbed in the characteristics of the school or 
master they might choose that they would lose that most valu- 
able of all artistic qualities—their own individuality. It was 
‘always very difficult to say when foreign influence was good, 
but they might be sure that when the origin of their work was 
“SO apparent, as it was in many of the works of our time, and 
»was wholly biassed in the direction of the school in which the 
artist had studied, then one could justly say that that influence 
was productive of evil. He noted with satisfaction that the 
men who sustained the artistic reputation of our country at the 
Paris Exhibition were most distinctly English in their charac- 
'teristics—Millais, Orchardson, Hook, and Watts. There were 
at the present time in our country at least twenty-five men of 
eminent ability, each distinctly individual in his character, men 
who, in any other country but our own, would be put forward 
and held up as high examples to students in art, but unfortu- 
nately for us, we did not give that honour where it was due so 
readily as they did in foreign countries. One of the great 


reasons why so many students sought education abroad was 
that more honour was attached to the profession there than 
with us. The lights of our men were hidden under a bushel. 
He would appeal to their sentiment. They had truly a great 
school, and he trusted that they would remember to be English- 
men first, and work for the honour and glory of our school. He 
did not ask them not to look at foreign art. By all means, let 
them study from all sources ; but all he asked was that they 
should not become so absorbed in the character of a contem- 
porary as to lose all their characteristics in the glamour of his 
greatness. No student could ever be a great artist unless he 
was true to himself. No one could be a great artist unless he 
was truly individual in his work and absolutely national in his 
aspirations. 


ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE EXHIBITION 


OF 1851. 


HE following is the full text of the statement by the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 of the considera- 
tions which have led the Commissioners to adopt new arrange- 
ments with regard to the Kensington Gore estate. A summary 
of it appeared in last week’s Architect :— 
18 Victoria Street, Westminster : June 5. 

I. It is the fundamental duty of the Commissioners, in the 
words of the charter granted to them after the close of the 
Exhibition of 1851, to apply their resources “to increase the 
means of industrial education and extend the influence of 
science and art upon productive industry.” It was with the 
view of carrying out these purposes that they purchased with 
the surplus funds of the Exhibition their estate at Kensington 
Gore, and that they have from time to time provided sites on it 
for the institutions now standing on the estate, and it is their 
duty to keep*the same purposes in view in their future dealings 
with the property under their care. 

2. One main object of the Commissioners in purchasing the 
estate was to enable them to provide sites for public institu- 
tions having for their object the promotion of science and art, 
and the following list of institutions now on the estate proves 
that their scheme has been in a great measure successful :— 
(1) The South Kensington Museum, the Schools of Science, 
and the Department of Science and Art, (2) the Natural 
History Museum, (3) the India Museum, (4) the Patent 
Museum, (5) the Museum of Scientific Instruments, (6) the 
Royal Albert Hall, (7) the Central Technical Institute, (8) the 
Royal College of Music, (9) the Imperial Institute, (10) the 
Royal School of Art Needlework, (11) the Alexandra Home for 
Female Students, (12) the Museum of Fish Culture, (13) the 
Anthropological Laboratory, and several minor institutions. 

3. But the functions of the Commissioners are not confined 
to the grant or provision of sites for public institutions. These 
functions extend also to devising and carrying out plans in 
furtherance of the objects of their charter and to the application 
of the funds at their disposal in the direct promotion of science 
and art. They are accordingly authorised by their charter to 
appropriate, sell, lease, or otherwise apply and dispose of their 
estate in all respects as they shall think fit. 

4. Some years ago a deputation attended the Com- 
missioners, consisting of the mayors of nearly all the largest 
towns in England and Wales, and representing a population of 
more than three millions, to urge on the Commissioners (1) the 
realisation of the funds of the Commission to as great an 
extent as possible; (2) the application of the realised fund in 
grants (a) to provincial museums for building, and (4) for the 
purchase of suitable objects for exhibition. Whilst the Com- 
missioners could not entertain these proposals, they felt perfect 
sympathy with the desire of the provinces to derive a more 
direct benefit from the resources at their disposal than is 
afforded by the institutions on their estate, which, although 
unquestionably of national importance, yet confer a more 
immediate advantage on the metropolis. 

5. A feeling has manifested itself of late years against the 
further aggregation of public institutions in one locality, and 
the inhabitants of other quarters of London have called for the 
establishment of museums and cognate buildings in their own 
neighbourhood. 

6. Moved chiefly by these representations from the country 
and from the metropolis, the Commissioners resolved some 
years ago that the time had arrived when they should no longer 
confine their work to the grant of sites for public institutions, 
and should endeavour to raise, by disposing of portions of their 
estate for private building purposes, a considerable income to 
be applied under their own direction in the promotion of the 
objects of their charter. So long ago as 1879 they announced 
in their sixth report to the Crown their intention of applying a 
portion of their funds to the establishment of scholarships, in 
order to assist provincial technical institutions of science and 
art, and to connect them, if they desire it, with the larger 
schools and colleges which exist in the metropolis. Sub- 
sequent experience has strengthened their conviction that a 
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substantial, disposable’ income will enable them to work more 
usefully in this and other directions for the public benefit than 
would the mere ownership of unproductive land. They are not 
able sufficiently to effect this general purpose until they have 
brought the mortgage debt on the property within narrower 
limits. In recent years the amount of the debt has been 
largely reduced, but it still amounts to 1 34,0007. j 

7, At the time the resolution mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph was arrived at, it had become clear to the Com- 
missioners that the occupation by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of the gardens forming the centre of the estate was no 
longer appreciated by the public. Except for two years of a 
prolonged tenancy the Society had been unable to pay the rent 
fixed by the lease. The Commissioners had been accordingly 
compelled to take steps to terminate the lease to the Society. 
This conjuncture rendered it the duty of the Commissioners to 
reconsider their position with regard to the central portion of 
the estate, and long-continued deliberation and negotiations 
with other bodies led to the conclusion that that part of the 
original plan for appropriating the estate which involved the 
maintenance of a large central garden could no longer be 
adhered to. The heavy charge which the maintenance of the 
garden by the Commissioners themselves would have laid on 
their resources could not be regarded by them as a suitable 
application of funds held in trust for purposes of science and 
art. They therefore determined that the greater portion of the 
central quadrangle should be allotted to, or reserved for, sites 
for important public buildings, whilst a smaller part might be 
appropriated as sites for private residences, with the object of 
raising a surplus available income for the purposes mentioned 
in the last paragraph. 

8. In considering the details of this appropriation the Com- 
missioners have exercised great care to avoid any damage to 
the interests of the public institutions on the estate, and in 
order to preserve architectural fitness they have appointed an 
eminent architect to advise them in regard to the buildings 
which are to be erected. The Royal College of Music will be 
provided with an admirable site, upon which .a large and 
important building will be erected, at a cost of 45,000/, by the 
munificence of a private donor, Mr. Samson Fox. A large 
space upwards of 150 feet wide will be laid open, extending 
from the Royal Albert Hall to this new building. 

9. The building plan of the Commissioners is confined to 
one section of their property. A space of more than four acres 
is now under offer to the Government for buildings connected 
with science or the arts, and other considerable portions of the 
estate will remain available in the hands of the Commissioners. 

10. While the Commissioners have always kept in view the 
original objects of their trust, the remarkable increase in the 
value of the estate, which was secured to them by the wise fore- 
sight of their first president, has enabled them to give a wider 
scope to their work than could have been anticipated from the 
amount of the fund which the success of the Exhibition of 1851 
placed in their hands. The profits of that Exhibition were 
derived from national and not simply metropolitan co-opera- 
tion, and the Commissioners believe that they carry out the 
wishes of its royal founder when they propose to realise part of 
their property for national purposes. 


THE LATE WILLIAM BEAMONT. 


HE Nestor of Lancashire antiquaries, Mr. William 

Beamont, died at his residence, Orford Hall, Warrington, 
on Thursday in last week. He was in his ninety-third year. 
The Manchester Guardian supplies the following information 
respecting him :— 

With the exception of Mr. James Heywood (now in his 
eightieth year), Mr. Beamont had outlived the notable genera- 
tion of Lancashire antiquaries, which included Dr. Hibbert- 
Ware, George Ormerod, Thomas Corser, James Crossley, 
Canons Parkinson and Raines, Dr. Holme, Dean Herbert, 
William Langton, John Harland, &c. He was too, if we are 
not mistaken, the oldest member of the legal profession in the 
County Palatine. Mr. Beamont was one of a family long 
settled in Warrington, where he was born in 1797. He received 
most of his education at Boteler’s Grammar School, in his 
native town, and in due course was articled to the legal pro- 
fession. Beginning in a comparatively small way, his firm 
(Messrs. Beamont, Urmson & Davies) subsequently became 
one of the most considerable in Warrington, Frodsham, and 
neighbourhood. In connection with his profession, Mr. Bea- 
mont for several years filled the offices of high constable at 
Warrington, joint clerk to the magistrates for Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and (after the incorporation of the town in 1847) 
clerk to the borough magistrates of Warrington. It was 
mainly owing to Mr. Beamont’s exertions that the incorpora- 
tion of Warrington was effected, and he was unanimously 
elected first mayor of the borough, the duties of which office he 
filled with admirable tact and simple dignity, 


Many antiquarian works from time to time during the last 
half century have come from Mr. Beamont’s industrious pen. 
Probably no man has done so much for the history of his 
native town as William Beamont has done for Warrington 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Among the most valuable 
of his researches are his several contributions to the “ Historical 
and Literary Remains,” published by the Chetham Society, 
commencing in 1848. Of these may be briefly mentioned his 
“ Warrington in 1465,” “Annals of the Lords of Warrington,” 
“ History of Warrington Friary,” “ Warrington and Bewsey,” 
* Instructions on the Purchase of Warrington,” “ Discourse of 
the War in Lancashire,” “ Jacobite Trials at Manchester,” &c. 
Among his other historical and antiquarian works are “ Win- 
wick, its History and Antiquities ” (in which he gives a capital 
series of sketches of the many notable rectors thereof), 
“ Warrington Church Notes,” “ History ofthe House of Lyme, 
in Cheshire,” and “ An Account of the Cheshire Township of 
Appleton since the Norman Conquest.” Interspersed with the 
results of deep and patient research will be found much 
pleasant gossip and many amusing stories. In 1855 Mr. 
Beamont published a volume in quite another vein—* A Diary 
of a Journey from Warrington to the East in the Autumn of 
1854.” The work was well received, and subsequently, in 1856, 
was published in two volumes. Of this journey one distin- 
guished member of the party seems to have retained a lively 
recollection. Mr. Holman Hunt in one of his articles 
on “The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood” in the Contemporary 
Review (June 1886) says, referring to his difficulties in getting 
Jewish models for his picture of Zhe Scapegoat :—“ What 
could I do? To go back with no finished picture would be a 
terrible defeat. But I had one resource. The subject of Zhe 
Scapegoat had much struck me when I had been searching 
Leviticus for the ceremonies of Jewish worship. I had thought 
of telling Landseer of it, but I could paint it with greater 
advantages in the very country it belonged to ; so I determined 
to go and search for my background down at the remote end of 
the Dead Sea, and I found it there in an ever-memorable 
journey made with Mr. Beamont, of Warrington, who had 
come out to see his son, the Rev. W. J. Beamont, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who was then established in the ‘ City of 
Peace.” 

In his native town Mr. Beamont was warmly regarded alike 
for his wide benevolence, his high abilities as an antiquary,. 
and the encouragement he gave throughout his long life to 
various literary institutions (notably the Warrington Library 
and Museum) in the neighbourhood. In Manchester he was 
best known among a coterie of old members of the Council of 
the Chetham Society—the Crossleys, Parkinsons, Raineses, 
Langtons, and others. He was for several years a member of 
the Council of the Chetham Society, and on the death of 
Canon Raines, in 1878, was elected vice-president. ‘This office 
he filled until the death of James Crossley, when, the 
presidential chair becoming vacant, increasing years and the 
absence of most of the “old familiar faces” round the Council 
table caused Mr. Beamont to vacate the chair of the vice- 
president. 


THE PROPOSED MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
YORK. 


1 ju the recent competition for the York Municipal Buildings, 

in which fifty-two architects took part, Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 
the city surveyor, who acted as assessor, recommended that the 
first premium of 100/. be awarded to Mr. Huon A. Matear and 
Mr. H. B. Bare, of Liverpool (“‘ Muriel”) ; the second premium 
of 50/.to Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, Darlington (“Justice and 
Mercy”); and the third premium of 257. to Messrs. Tate, 
Popplewell & Langham, of Manchester (“Portia”). It was 
also agreed that Mr. Matear should be engaged as architect to 
carry out the works at a commission of 5/. per cent. (in which 
the 1oo/, premium was to merge), on certain conditions, one of 
which was that a bona-fide tender should be obtained for the 
execution of the works for a sum not exceeding an estimated 
cost of 16,000/. It was also agreed that the quantities to be 
prepared by him should be charged to the successful contractor 
at 2/. per cent. By an agreement between Messrs. Matear and 
Bare, Mr. Matear is authorised to carry out the works in his. 
name only. These recommendations of the committee, both 
with regard to the law court buildings and the additional 
municipal buildings, were confirmed by the Council, and both 
will be proceeded with before long. 

The site of the new law courts, &c., is at the corner of Clifford 
Street and Lower Friargate, near the Castle. The style 
adopted is a free treatment of Gothic. The external eleva- 
tions are to be faced with red pressed bricks, with buff or 
yellow terra-cotta dressings to the doors, windows, &c. The 
Clifford Street front is broken up, the main entrance and pro- 
jecting bay windows at each end being carried up to a greater 
height than the remainder of the fagade. The entrance is sur- 
mounted by a gable with enriched panel, behind which rises a 
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clock tower, the bay windows being terminated by handsome 
octagonal turrets. The Lower Friargate elevation is of 
plainer character, but possesses prominent features, including 
an octagonal turret over the angle of the fire station. The 
river front, although plain, is broken up into masses by oriel 
windows. To enhance the effect the building is set back 
several feet from the building line in Clifford Street, and in 
this front is situated the main and Judge’sentrance. The main 
entrance in the centre of the front leads into a fine hall, with 
porter’s and telephone rooms. From this hall the grand 
corridor, parallel to the street, with staircases and windows at 
either end, gives access to the courts and principal apartments 
on the ground and first floors. The main entrance is appro- 
priated to the Lord Mayor, Judge, magistrates, barristers, chief 
officials, and other persons having business in the courts. On 
the ground floor, just about 6 feet above the Clifford Street 
level, at each side of the entrance hall, are placed the barristers’, 
solicitors’, and witnesses’ rooms, each provided with suitable 
conveniences. The sessions and police courts are placed end 
on to each other onthe side of the corridor farthest from the 
street, thus securing freedom from noise. The courts are to be 
lighted trom the top and the side facing the drill-yard. In the 
rear of the bench, at each end of the building and a 
few feet above the ground-floor level, are placed the re- 
tiring-rooms for the Judge, magistrates, and magistrates’ 
clerk, the rooms all having communication with the grand 
corridor. The magistrates can also make use of the Lower 
Friargate entrance. The petty jury-room is in the rear 
of the Judge’s retiring-room, and can only be entered from 
the court. On the first floor in Clifford Street a similar corridor 
to that on the ground floor gives entrance to the grand jury 
and other rooms. The special jury room, situated over the 
entrance, is a spacious and lofty apartment, and from the stair- 
case at the session court end of the corridor a door gives access 
to the grand jurors’ gallery. The weights and measures offices, 
comprising public test and store-rooms, are conveniently placed, 
and ample accommodation is provided. A muniment-room is 
also provided, with a separate staircase convenient for the 
magistrates’ clerk. Apartments for the keeper are provided 
on the second floor, and by the system of corridors adopted he 
will be enabled to give the whole main block complete super- 
vision. The police offices, comprising public offices, charge- 
room, detectives’ office, and female searcher’s room, together 
with rooms for stolen property, are situated in a block entered 
from the street level in Lower Friargate. Immediately adjoin- 
ing are the police parade and brush-up rooms, lavatories, &c.; 
and under the courts, and entered from a corridor parallel to 
the grand corridor, are situated twelve cells for prisoners, 
This corridor is well lighted at each end, and secured by strong 
wrought-iron gratings, and is under instant supervision from 
the charge-room. The inner end of the corridor opens into the 
prisoners’ exercise-yard, which is entirely enclosed, and with- 
out any other entrance. The cells are all lighted from an 
external wall looking into a protected yard. An auxiliary door 
is placed at the lower end of Friargate, so as to enable the 
police to pass into the street, when going on duty, without 
passing through the police office. The cells are to be fitted up, 
lighted, and ventilated strictly in accordance with the Govern- 
ment requirements, and special attention has been paid to the 
sanitary arrangements. Opposite the cells are set the prisoners’ 
kitchen and police stores, together with rooms for prisoners 
awaiting trial, and there is a separate staircase to each dock. 
After trial prisoners can be taken from the police-office into 
the yard, and there placed in the van without being exposed to 
the public gaze. The general public gain access to the courts 
through the lobby of the police-office entrance by a special 
staircase. ‘This staircase opens on to the public waiting-hall, 
whence the courts are readily approached, and suitable conveni- 
ences are there provided. The Chief Constable’s and clerks’ 
offices are placed in convenient proximity to the police-station 
and courts, and the residential apartments for the night super- 
intendent and the married constables are provided on the floors 
above the police-office, with separate private entrances. A 
spacious drill-yard is entered from Lower Friargate under a 
lofty archway, through which the fire-escapes can pass, and it 
gives ample accommodation for police and firemen’s drill. A 
mortuary and coach-house, store, and workshops are also here 
provided. The fire station is placed at the lower corner of 
Lower Friargate, and looking to the river front are the firemen’s 
quarters. The engine-house contains accommodation for three 
engines, and has offices for the superintendent and watchman 
in communication. The stabling is in the rear of the engine- 
house, and separated from it by a small yard. The stables 
consist of a loose box and five stalls. Two other stalls are 
provided for horses standing ready harnessed, with their heads 
towards the engine-house, and on the alarm being given the 
watchman will ring simultaneously electric bells in each fire- 
mam’s room, and by means of another handle will unlock the 
stable and engine-house doors to the yard. The horses, stand- 
ing in readiness, will be trotted across the yard and harnessed 
to the engine, the men will mount, and the driver, from his 


seat, when ready, will pull a cord hanging from the ceiling, 
which opens the engine-house and street doors, and in a few 
seconds from the time of alarm the engine may be away. A 
hose hoist is provided adjoining the engine-house, and near at 
hand is a recreation-room for the firemen, together with a 
kitchen and an excellent living-room. The single firemen’s 
quarters are entered from a passage on this floor, and accom- 
modation is provided for the married firemen on the first and 
second floors in this block, each set of apartments comprising 
a living-room, two bedrooms, scullery, &c, and access being 
obtained from the street by a separate door and staircase. 
Suitable coal stores, bath-rooms, and separate conveniences are 
provided for each set of rooms. The fire-brigade superin- 
tendent’s hcuse, containing sitting-room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, and conveniences is on the first floor above the 
engine-house, and above it again are placed the laundry and 
airing flat. Passages from the firemen’s quarters lead in a 
most direct way to the engine-house. The buildings generally 
are planned in a compact, convenient, and consequently 
economical manner. At the last meeting of the York Council 
it was agreed to provide School Board offices in the Clifford 
Street building, and also to substitute stone for terra-cotta in 
the front elevation, at a total extra cost of about 1,000/, 


DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COINS. 


HE discovery of a large number of York coins at Neville’s 
Cross, in the North of England, is exciting a good deal 
of interest. They are believed to be associated with the battle 
between the English and Scotch armies in 1346. The coins, 
all of silver, number about 300, and were discovered in an urn. 
In picking it up it was smashed and a number of coins fell to 
the ground. ~Taking them first to be checks, the finder after- 
wards found out what they really were, and sold about forty at 
Durham, where they were melted down. Others he took to a 
town councillor of Durham, Mr. Fowler, who, perceiving that 
they were English and Scotch coins in a good state of preserva- 
tion, bought them at a fair price. The rest, with a portion of 
the urn, were secured by Mr. George Neasham, of the Durham 
University. The urn is about 9 inches high, and of Medizval 
workmanship. The coins are groats, half-groats, and pennies 
of the two Scottish Kings Robert Bruce and David II. and the 
first three Edwards of England. The collection of these 
interesting coins, all now in the possession of Mr. Fowler, in- 
cludes a large number of pennies from the Royal and episcopal 
mints of Durham and York. The inscriptions show that the 
groats and half-groats of Edward III. were struck in London 
and at York. They form an interesting study for numismatists, 
and it is probable that the collection will be transferred to a 
museum. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


GYPTIAN archeology has unquestionably placed a 
plentiful supply of materials at the service of modern 
painters and writers of historical romances, enabling them to 
impart a charm of realism into their respective presentations 
of the life, arts, and customs of the Egyptians from the misty 
ages of Mena to the gorgeous periods of Cleopatra, or to the 
times of Diocletian’s implacable persecutions. Still, it cannot 
be said that the science of Egyptian archzology is complete 
and to be developed no further. Unworked veins of informa- 
tion exist in the remains of palaces, tombs, and temples 
erected in past times by a Thothmes, a Rameses, or a Ptolemy 
along the banks of the Nile. For the purposes of completing 
natural history, vestiges of extinct evolutions or creations are 
eagerly rescued and carefully preserved for successive investi- 
gators. The performance of a similar duty is surely due to 
Egyptian archeology. The sense, however, of such an obliga- 
tion has not acquired strength enough to provide the necessary 
protection zz sét of the monumental relics of ancient Egypt, 
and the consequence is that their gradual destruction has been 
reduced to a system through the combined operations of 
natural causes and of depredatory Arabs, tourists, and 
curiosity-mongers. 

To endeavour to arrest the progress of such irreparable 
mischief the above-named society has been recently formed. 
Sir Henry Layard, Mr. Flinders Petrie, Lord Wemyss, Sir 
William Gregory, Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Le Page Renouf, 
Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Carlisle, Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, and 
General Brackenbury are leading members of its executive 
committee. Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., is hon. secretary, and 
Mr. Bertram Currie is hon. treasurer. 

Both Lord Salisbury and the Egyptian Government have 
warmly testified their appreciation of the intentions of the 
society. The Egyptian Government, indeed, have taken the 
important step of causing a careful survey to be made of those 
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ruined temples and palaces which suffer more severely than 
others from perennial infiltrations of the Nile, and from the 
destructiveness of human agencies. A full report has been 
drawn up by a French engineer, Grand Bey, and the estimated 
cost of propping masonry in imminent danger of falling, of 
draining and clearing various sites, and of fencing round groups 
of ruins, frem Philce to Abydos, is 8,500/. The society proposes 
to raise this sum by public subscriptions, and to place it with 
the least possible delay at the disposal of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, who will thus be enabled to at once rescue the remains of 
some twenty most important monuments, such as the temples 
at Esneh, Luxor, and Karnak. The Egyptian Government has 
given a further earnest of its desire to do its utmost in the 
matter by undertaking to provide proper inspection and 
guardianship of the ruins in future. As nothing, however, can 
be spared from the Egyptian Exchequer, the Government has 
sanctioned a special impost, which will yield 1,000/. a year, 
which is the estimated cost of an effective system of guarding 
the ruins. The funds raised by the society are, as has been 
indicated, to pay for the operations of rescuing, draining, and 
clearing. The disbursement of the funds will come under the 
direct supervision of Sir Evelyn Baring and Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff. The society has prepared for circulation a full 
statement of the work it seeks to accomplish through the gene- 
rosity of the many persons in the United Kingdom who sym- 
pathise with the society’s objects, and who, having visited 
Egypt, have seen for themselves the magnificence of the 
remains and the imminent ruin and destruction to which the 
neglect of proper precautions exposes them. The bankers to 
the proposed fund are Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co, 67 
Lombard Street, E.C. 


THE BOULAK MUSEUM, CAIRO. 


aha magnificent collection of Egyptian antiquities at the 
Boulak Museum is now, it appears, in the greatest 
jeopardy, and, unless the European public raise their voices in 
protest, a scheme, which will probably prove the ruin of all the 
more perishable objects, will shortly be carried out. It has 
been decided by the Egyptian Government to remove the col- 
lection from Boulak to the palace of Ghizeh. 

The palace of Ghizeh is totally unfit for the purposes of a 
museum. It is one of the numerous palaces built by the 
Khedive Ismail in the heyday of his extravagance, and, though 
it must have cost a very large sum of money, it is already in a 
dilapidated condition. The roof was never properly finished, 
and admits the rain in every direction ; the floors and walls are 
unsound, and quite incapable of supporting the weight of the 
collection and of visitors; the lath-and-plaster cornices and 
ceilings are cracked and falling to pieces, and no amount of 
money can render it a suitable building for the exhibition of the 
objects of art proposed to be placed in it. 3 

It is between three and four miles distant from the Esbe- 
kieh and residential quarters of Cairo, and the river Nile has 
to be crossed, to arrive at it, by a bridge which is daily opened 
for the passage of boats often for more than an hour at a time. 

The palace of Ghizeh is situated at a considerable distance 
from the banks of the Nile, and consequently the removal of 
the heavy monuments to it will be enormously expensive. It is 
believed that the principal argument used in favour of this site 
is that, as there is a pretty garden attached to the palace, the 
museum might be made an additional excuse for a drive to a 
place of entertainment, where bands would play and places for 
refreshment be erected. A parallel case would be in London if 
the collections at the British Museum were to be removed to a 
tea-garden at Battersea, where the objects would be housed in 
a lath-and-plaster building. There is more than one good site 
on the Cairo side of the Nile, with a river frontage and good 
wharfage, belonging to the Government, now available, if the 
museum must be moved from its present position ; and the 
money required for a properly constructed fireproof building, 
lighted from the roof, and with solid concrete floors, for which 
plans are already prepared, and which are estimated to cost 
about 25,0007, can be obtained by the sale of land at Ghizeh, 
which is now in demand for suburban residences. 


DESTRUCTION IN SICILY. 


HE following letter appears in the Zz7es from Mr. E. A. 
Freeman :— 

Some months ago you were good enough to print a letter 
of mine from Catania, in which I spoke of the cruel havoc 
of historic monuments now going on and designed on the 
Acropolis of Athens. I have not been at Athens lately, but I 
have heard something of what is happening there. And it is 
cheering to be told that the doctrine that respect is due to the 
monuments of all periods, and not to those of one period only, 
is spreading both among the British and American students of 
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antiquity, and among the Greeks themselves. And I am told 
that one design which specially grieved me, the destruction of 
the minaret which in my mind is so inseparably connected 
with the memory of Constantine Kanaris, is put off for want 
of funds. May funds never flow in for such an object ! 

In that letter I further referred incidentally to the state of 
things as to such matters in Sicily. I said that all buildings 
and other remains which are put under the care of the Govern- 
ment Commission are perfectly safe against mischief in any 
shape except that of over-restoration. On that score there 
certainly is danger. The church of George the Admiral at 
Palermo, with its noble mosaics, has been made to look a great 
deal newer than is pleasant, and something of the same kind 
is going on in the most perfect building in Sicily, the Royal 
Chapel of King Roger’s Palace. When I was at Palermo the 
cupola was hidden from view within. 

But there are objects in Sicily which are not under the care 
of the Government Commission, and which therefore lie ex- 
posed to forms of destruction opposite to that of over-restora- 
tion. A merciless war is waging on the part of the municipal 
authorities against the military antiquities of the country, the 
fortifications of the towns. At Syracuse the walls of Charles V. 
are being swept away. I was told that the gates were to be 
allowed to stay, but they will look very strange without the 
walls. Now Charles V. is not quite as Gelén or as Roger, but 
he holds a great place in the history of the world and a con- 
siderable place in that of his kingdom of Sicily, so one does 
not like to see his works perish. Moreover, the general mass 
of his fortifications on what was the isthmus, calls up in a 
certain way the fortifications of Dionysios on the same spot, 
and one would not undertake to say that some of the stones 
may not have been used both by the tyrant and by the 
Emperor. And Ortygia without its wall will lose a good deal 
of the character which it has borne from the first foundation of 
Syracuse onwards. 

The walls of Trapani I have not this time examined so 
carefully as those of Syracuse. I was there only a few hours, 
but I could see that the work of pulling down which had begun 
in 1887 had been going on busily during the two years since 
that time. The wall was of all manner of dates; some parts 
struck me as really ancient, others are as lateas the seventeenth 
century. They have preserved a curious inscription in honour 
of the second Don John of Austria. 

At Marsala strange things are doing. I heard that they 
were pulling down bastions and filling up the ditch. I pictured 
to myself that the bastions of Charles V. were all coming down 
and that the marvel of marvels, the great Carthaginian ditch 
which so impressed Polybios, was to be a ditch no longer. The 
works of the Shophets and the works of the Emperor hang to- 
gether in a strange way ; where the bastions of the Emperor 
intruded on the ditch, he enlarged the ditch to makeup. Well, 
I did not find things quite so bad as that. The great bastions. 
are not touched, and the great ditch is not being filled up, 
otherwise than in some parts by the building of houses in it. 
What has been done is to pull down a lesser bastion or towenx, 
which I did not very well remember, in the middle of the north- 
western wall of Marsala, and to fill up the small ditch in front 
of it. The look of the gap is very queer. If I make a local 
allusion, it reminded me of the pulling down of part of the close 
wall at Wells, in order to give those who came out of the west. 
door of the cathedral a view of the Swan Inn. At Wells a 
witty man said that the effect was like that of drawing a tooth, 
and the look is just the same at Marsala. But further and 
worse mischief was going on a few yards off. When I was at 
Marsala in 1887 with Mr. Arthur Evans, there was still a 
double gate, Roman, as we thought, in this same wall. In 1889 
it seemed to bein the very act of perishing, or, if not of perish- 
ing, of being plastered over. This last is a favourite trick. I was 
told that at Cefalt, besides the great pieces of primeval wall in 
the lower town, which still speak for themselves, there is also. a 
good deal which no one would know to be primeval because it 
is so carefully plastered. 

At Cefalu, too, Mr. Dennis, in his excellent guide to Sicily, 
in Murray’s series, speaks of the gateways as still standing 
when he wrote, about 1865. There are none now. He also 
mentions an ancient house opposite the one known as Casa 
Ruggiero. I could only see one window of it. 

Mr. Dennis also speaks of Mazzara as surrounded by walls 
“of Saracen or Norman” date. They are all gone now, 
except a piece of the castle, which is made into a picturesque 
ruin. 

But it is not only walls that perish. At Kamarina there is 
so little left, the sand has gone so far towards covering up: 
everything, that one might have thought that the old oracle 
which said, “yi kiver Kaydpivay,” might have been obeyed in: 
the sense of leaving alone the few abiding fragments of the 
city. Yet it is not so; municipal energy, having so little im the 
way of walls to work on, at Kamarina tries its hand on the 
small relics of one of those historic buildings which embody 
the whole life of a people, those whose fate it has been to. 
become in their turn “ Shrines of all creeds and temples of all 
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gods.” Kamarina, like Athens and Syracuse, had its Par- 
thenon, and, as at Athens and Syracuse, the change of creed 
did not take away its character of Parthenon. The temple of 
Athéné had become the church of Our Lady of Camerana. 
Reverence for neither title could keep it from ruin and desecra- 
tion ; but considerable remains were sti!l to be seen on the 
sandy hill when Mr. Evans first saw Kamarina in 1887. When 
he and I saw it together in 1889, he was amazed at the change 
which he had to point out to me. A few courses of stone in 
one wall are now all that is left. The syndic of the neighbour- 
ing town of Santa Croce, a town very small and very dirty, had 
swept away the rest for the better lodgment of his cows. 

On the other hand, if some things have been lost I am able 
to report that some things have been found. The Government 
Commission has lately made great discoveries at Selinous, 
though to me personally it was provoking to hear of them just 
after a second visit to Selinous, in which I had not lighted upon 
them. Nobody had before found anything on the further hill of 
the three, the hill west of the river Selinous. I therefore did 
not think of going thither, but gave my mind to stepping out 
the repairs of Hermokratés on the middle hill. I came back to 
Palermo to hear that on the further hill there had lately been 
found the remains of a temple, seemingly belonging to the 
goddesses of Sicily, and also the remains of Jrofyaza, with two 
columns in front and back. This discovery suggests several 
things. It would seem that the acropolis and the rest of the 
fortified town of Selinous stood in the middle, with a valley on 
each side and a sacred suburb on the hill beyond each valley. 
It is also to be noticed that the new discoveries had to be dis- 
covered. The other temples of Selinous never needed to be 
discovered ; the Pillars of the Giants were lying there to be 
seen of all men. They were assuredly overthrown by an 
earthquake, and not by the Punic crowbar. But the new dis- 
covery suggests that the lesser Hannibal really did destroy 
something on the western hill, the hill which came on his line 
of march, and which was doubtless employed by him for the 
purposes of the siege. 

I have also to record another discovery made, not by 
myself, but by a companion, under my own eye. At Marsala I 
had the pleasure of falling in with a young Oxford man, Mr. 
Macdonald, of Corpus, who was good enough to help me in my 
work. We stepped out together a good part of the south- 
western and north-western walls of Lilybaion, of which the 
fragments remain close to the sea. Mr. Dennis seems not to 
have seen them; they were first made out by Schubring 
between 1860 and 1870. Since then I fancy that a good deal 
must have given way to the making of causeways close by; but 
a good deal can still be traced. Among the fragments, Mr. 
Macdonald’s keener eye was lucky enough to light on a carved 
stone, which I have no doubt is a genuine Phcenician capital, 
the capital of a half-column, most likely in one of the Carthaginian 
gates of Libyaion. Such a relic ought to be looked after. I 
am not fond of carrying things off to museums, when they can 
be left in their right places. But fora capital lying helpless 
among the stones by the seashore a museum is the right place. 
So it is the right place for another capital which I saw lying 
about in the agora of Syracuse, the agora of Timoleén, where 
the Italian soldiers so often tramp backwards and forwards, and 
where the tramway is as busily employed in carrying away the 
stones of Charles V.’s wall as the 6,000 yoke of oxen were in 
the days of Dionysios to drag the stones for the building of his 
wall on the hill. A Corinthian capital is not so precious as a 
Phoenician capital, though it is certainly prettier. But the 
sound doctrine is that everything, of whatever date or style, has 
its lesson ; let everything therefore be preserved. 


THE LATE MR. J. F. BATEMAN, C.E. 


ANY of our readers, says the Manchester Guardian, will 

hear with regret of the death of Mr. Bateman, of Great 
George Street, Westminster, whose official connection with 
Manchester as its water engineer extended over a period of 
forty years. After suffering for some time from a severe and 
lingering illness, he died on Monday at his residence, Moor 
Park, Farnham. The deceased gentleman was the son of Mr. 
John Bateman, of Ockbrook, Derbyshire, and was born in that 
village in the year 1810, his mother being Mary Agnes, 
daughter of the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe, Moravian minister 
at Fairfield. Mr. Bateman represented lineally John Bateman 
of Northowram, in the parish of Halifax, who was living in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and who was a member of one of the 
many branches of the old North of England family of Bateman, 
settled in the counties of Durham and Northumberland during 
the reigns of the early Plantagenet kings of England. Mr. 
Bateman’s father was the first of the family to migrate into 
Derbyshire and settle at Ockbrook. His eldest son received, 
we believe, most of his education at the celebrated Moravian 
School at Fairfield. He was articled to Mr. Hill, engineer, 
&c, of Ashton-under-Lyne, steward to the Earl of Stamford 
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and Warrington, and about 1834 he settled in Pall Mall, 
Manchester, as a civil engineer and land surveyor. Afterwards 
for many years he carried on his profession in Brown Street, 
and resided at the Polygon, Ardwick. 

The rapid increase of the population of Manchester began 
about the year 1844 to force on the attention of the Town 
Council the need for some better and ampler supply of water 
than could be afforded by the then existing Waterworks 
Company. This company had long been established, and its 
first supplies were conducted through stone pipes. “ Stone-pipe 
water” is a term even yet often heard in the poorer districts of 
Manchester. Bored out of blocks of soft rottenstone, these 
pipes were liable to burst, and were in many respects un- 
serviceable. They cost from 30 to 70 per cent. more than iron 
pipes, and in 1814 were abandoned by the company. Their 
disuse caused the ruin of the Stone-pipe Manufacturing 
Company, which became bankrupt, and was at no time much 
more flourishing than the Waterworks Company itself, which 
from 1809 to 1831 paid no dividend. Perhaps an additional} 
stimulus to the effort of the Corporation to obtain the old works 
and extend their scope was imparted by the appearance in the 
House of Commons of a Bill entitled “The South Lancashire 
Waterworks Bill,” which would have deprived Manchester of 
the absolute control over this important matter of the water- 
supply. After a contest before a Parliamentary Committee in 
1846, which continued for many days, and in which the 
Council was represented by its able and accomplished town 
clerk, the Corporation succeeded in inducing the Committee to 
insert in this Bill clauses exempting the borough of Manchester 
from its operation for three years from the passing of the Act, 
and permanently if arrangements satisfactory to the Board of 
Trade could be made either by the Corporation or the Man- 
chester and Salford Waterworks Company. This result was 
followed by the abandonment of the Bill, after an expenditure 
of upwards of 10,000/.,, and thus was imposed on the Council 
the responsibility of securing, in some way, that ample and 
satisfactory supply of water the necessity for which 
was admitted on all hands. Negotiations were entered 
into with the Waterworks Company for the purchase 
of their property. The General Purposes Committee in- 
vited proposals, and in carefully considering the schemes 
submitted to them applied for the advice and assistance of 
Mr, Bateman, C.E., who had surveyed the drainage ground for 
another scheme, and whose knowledge and experience upon 
the water capabilities of the various districts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire were admitted by every one. The Council soon 
determined to apply to Parliament for the necessary powers to 
carry out their project, which included the purchase of the 
Manchester and Salford Waterworks; and the large and 
liberal views of the promoters are evidenced by the following 
clause in their petition for leave to bring in their Bill :—‘ That 
the additional supply of water which may be obtained from the 
lands, works, springs, brooks, and streams in Mottram and 
Glossop aforesaid will be sufficient not only for the supply of 
the borough, but also of the townships or places of Crumpsall, 
Houghton, and Reddish, in the parish of Manchester ; Worsley, 
Barton-upon-Irwell, and Eccles, in the parish of Eccles’; 
Prestwich, in the parish of Prestwich-cum-Oldham, all in the 
county of Lancaster ; Hyde, in the parish of Stockport ; and 
Mottram, Godley, and Newton, in the parish of Mottram-in- 
Longdendale, all in the county of Chester.” This was the first 
attempt by any Town Council to obtain power to accomplish 
the distribution of water at cost price to the inhabitants. On 
April 14, 1847, the Council resolved to purchase the works of 
the Manchester and Salford Waterworks Company. The pass- 
ing of the Act was reported at the June meeting. In the 
summer of the following year (1848) the Corporation Water- 
works Act Amendment Bill passed through Committee in the 
Lords without opposition, and shortly afterwards received the 
royal assent. The next important stage was the completion of 
an agreement between the Corporation and Mr. Bateman as to 
the conditions on which his services as engineer should be 
retained, and the obtaining from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners ofaloan of 250,000/., and, in addition to this, the borrow- 
ing of further sums, upon the best practicable terms, from other 
sources. An interesting and important step was taken on 
January 1, 1851, when the Corporation took possession of the 
works and property of the Waterworks Company, and the daily 
supply of 300,000 gallons per diem was potentially enlarged to 
25 millions. The ratepayers were duly notified that thencefor- 
ward water would be supplied to them for domestic purposes by 
the Council, and a public and private water rate would be 
levied as authorised and required by the Manchester Corporation 
Waterworks Act, 1847. Here it may be remarked that it was 
arranged under Parliamentary powers duly obtained, that from 
June 24, 1851, one moiety of the gas profits “should be applieck 
in or towards payment of the annual expenses to be incurred in 
supplying the inhabitants of the borough with water, and in 
reduction of the water rates authorised to be made and levied.” 
Applications were soon made to the Corporation for a supply of 
water to the neighbouring borough of Salford, and for Didsbury 
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and many other places; and these have yearly increased in 
number till at the present time the benefits of pure water are 
enjoyed over a vast area by many hundreds of thousands, in 
addition to the inhabitants of the city that constructed and 
maintains what Mr. Bateman, in a report dated July 25, 1855, 
described as “the largest, the most complicated and most 
difficult, but at the same time the most simple and perfect in 
its final results, and the cheapest waterworks of equal magnitude 
in the world.” At this time he accepted a sum of 4,500/. in full 
discharge of all claims for professional services during the eight 
years preceding ; and the Council requested him to act as con- 
sulting engineer, making the usual professional charges for services 
rendered. This arrangement was continued through many subse- 
quent years, when the growing requirements of the city and of the 
numerous communities it had undertaken to supply necessitated 
frequent and important extensions of the works, rendering 
them eventually a marvellous enlargement of a design originally 
considered, and justly so, as of unprecedented magnitude. Mr. 
Bateman’s unfailing skill, unequalled experience, and con- 
scientious industry were highly appreciated by the Corporation, 
and his name must for ever be identified with one of the 
greatest engineering labours of the age, equalled only in its 
extent by the countless and inexpressible benefits it has be- 
stowed on the comfort, health, and commercial prosperity of 
this city and its surrounding district. In his exhaustive 
“‘ History and Description of the Manchester Waterworks,” 
published in 1884, Mr. Bateman thus speaks of the Longden- 
dale enterprise and his counection with it :—‘‘ The first project 
for the supply of water to Manchester from the Pennine chain 
of hills was laid out in 1844. The works in Longdendale were 
commenced in 1848, but I was not able to report them com- 
pleted till the spring of 1877. Up to the present time, therefore, 
they have occupied nearly forty years of my life. It is not 
every one who commences so great a work at so early an age, 
or who is permitted to continue his labours for such a period ; 
and I have much reason to be thankful for the health and life 
which have been granted unto me, and for the unshaken con- 
fidence which the Manchester Corporation have always reposed 
in me. In this long period I have, of course, gained much 
practical knowledge, and I can now look back to the inex- 
perience and faults of my early years with the hope that they 
have all been corrected, and with the consciousness that I have 
been mainly instrumental in conferring on the inhabitants of 
Manchester and the neighbourhood one of the greatest bless- 
ings which it is possible for a town to enjoy.” Mr. Bateman’s 
great work in connection with the waterworks at Woodhead, 
and his subsequent direction, as chief engineer (though prac- 
tically carried out by his partner, Mr. G. H. Hill, now chief 
engineer to the Corporation), of the waterworks at Thirlmere, 
will form an ever-abiding monument to his memory in Man- 
chester and the neighbourhood. He resigned his office of 
chief engineer last year, and has ended his days at his lovely 
Surrey home, Moor Park, which seat he purchased some thirty 
years ago. It was once the home of Sir William Temple and 
his famous wife, better known as Dorothy Osborn, and the 
temporary abode of Dean Swift and other literary and political 
celebrities of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The heavy flood which occurred in November 1868 com- 
pelled the City Council seriously to consider what plans might 
be adopted to keep the Irwell from transgressing its proper 
boundaries and prevent the recurrence of such disastrous 
visitations. Among other measures, a committee which had 
been appointed to give special attention to this important ques- 
tion requested Mr. Bateman to favour them with his views, 
which he did in an able and lengthy “Report to the Irwell 
Flood Committee of the Manchester Corporation, October 19, 
1868.” Mr. Bateman’s fame as a water engineer, though won 
in connection with Manchester, became known throughout the 
world. He was consulted by foreign Governments. Amongst 
the great operations which his genius devised and his persever- 
ance and industry conducted to a successful issue were an 
extensive series of irrigation works in Spain and the drainage of 
the city of Buenos Ayres. At home he was employed by the 
Government, in 1863, on the Shannon Inundation Inquiry, and 
in 1858 he planned and conducted the sewerage of Blackburn. 
He inquired into and reported upon a scheme for the supply of 
water to London from the sources of the Severn—sources now 
monopolised by Liverpool. In conjunction with Mr. Bazalgette 
he prepared a scheme for the sewerage of Glasgow and the 
purification of the Clyde. He reported on the supply of water 
to Dublin and to Belfast, and successfully carried out the 
waterworks of Glasgow (from Loch Katrine), Halifax, Birken- 
head, Chester, Warrington, and Wolverhampton. Among more 
recent engineering schemes was one by Mr. Bateman, which 
attracted a large share of notice at the time, for placing in the 
English Channel an iron tube sufficiently large and commo- 
dious for the conveyance through it by rail of passengers and 
merchandise. A tunnel, however, was regarded as the more 
practicable plan, but it would seem that neither tube nor 
tunnel is likely to be a thing of early accomplishment. 


elaborate reports to the corporate and other bodies whose com- 
missions he accepted, Mr. Bateman contributed many valuable 
papers on the rainfall and other allied subjects to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester. He was a justice of 
the peace, a deputy lieutenant, and in the year 1866 Sheriff of 
the county of Surrey. In politics he was a Conservative, and 
a member of the Carlton Club. He had also been for several 
years a member of the Athenzum Club, Pall Mall. Mr. 
Bateman, who assumed the name of La Trobe by royal license 
in 1883, married on September 1, 1841, Anne, only daughter of 
the late Sir William Fairbairn, the eminent engineer, by whom 
he has had issue three sons and four daughters, his eldest son 
being the Rev. William Fairbairn La Trobe Bateman, M.A, 
incumbent of St. John’s, Upper Norwood, London, 


Hygones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


THE PRESENTATION OF A MEDAL TO SIR JOHN 
SOANE, 


TE 1833, Sir John Soane considered the time had come when 

he was unable or incompetent to follow the profession 
which he had practised for half a century. His age might be 
considered as qualifying him for rest, but, in addition, his eye- 
sight had failed. There was no longer a motive for his acquisi- 
tion of further wealth, for he was possessed of a sum that was 
large enough to give pain to his son when that unfortunate 
young fellow discovered how he was disinherited. Sir John 
was able not only to present his museum and house in Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields to the nation, but to found a curatorship for its pro- © 


tection, besides annuities for broken-down architects. The 
time of his retirement was considered opportune for the pre- 
sentation of a medal to Sir John Soane from his brother 
architects. The presentation did not, however, take place 
before March 24, 1835, when impressions in gold, silver, and 
bronze were available. The following advertisement was issued 
previously, which is, moreover, interesting as being a record of 
the residences of some of the prominent architects of that day. 


‘“‘ SOANE TESTIMONIAL.—The Presentation of the Medal to 
Sir John Soane will take place on the Morning of Tuesday, 
the 24th March next, at his residence in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and the distribution of the Medals to the Subscribers at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, on the Evening of the same day. 

“Persons being desirous of obtaining a Silver or Bronze 
Impression of the same, must apply to the Treasurer, on or 
before the 2oth instant, after which time no further Tickets will 
be issued. 

“ Commtttee. 
“ S. Angell, 26 Ely Place. 
“ G. Bailey, Raimond Buildings. 
““C, Barry, 27 Foley Place. 
“T, L. Donaldson, 7 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
“ W.J. Donthorn, 18 Hanover Street. 
“ C, Fowler, 1 Gordon Square. 
“J. Kay, 6 Gower Street. 
“ H. E. Kendall, 17 Suffolk Street. 
“J. Noble, 45 Half Moon Street. 
“‘H, Parke, 24 Howland Street. 
‘“H. Rhodes, 26 Margaret Street. 
“ P, F, Robinson, 29 Lower Brook Street. 
“ John Turner, Clement’s Inn. 
“JOHN GOLDICUTT, Treasurer, 
** 39 Clarges Street, Piccadilly.” 


It was arranged that the Duke of Sussex, then president of 
the Royal Society, was to hand the medal to Sir John Soane, 
but at the last moment the office devolved on Sir Jeffrey Wyat- 
ville, who was Sir John’s chief competitor in the struggle for one 
class of buildings. The Prince compensated for his absence 
by sending the following letter, which was read in public :— 


“‘ My dear Sir John,—I cannot allow this day to pass with- — 


out congratulating you on an event which must prove so 
honourable to yourself, and gratifying to your friends and 
admirers, amongst which number I trust I may be considered 
as one not the least attached to you. Having had the happi- 
ness of knowing you for many years, no one can bea fairer 
judge of your merits, as well as your claims to the gratitude of 
the public, than myself. The munificent present to the nation 
of your collection, purchased out of a fortune the fruits of your 
own industry and economy, can never be forgotten as long as 
Old England remains England ; and when, in addition to this 
observation, I recollect that your first introduction into the 


| profession of which you are so bright an ornament at the 


present hour was under the immediate protection of my revered 


Besides numerous special and in some cases lengthy and ! Royal Father, I cannot but feel the greatest delight at the fresh 
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mark of esteem intended to be conferred upon you this day by 
a numerous body of the architects of Great Britain. These are 
events which will be numbered in the chronicles of our country 
as proud testimonials and lasting monuments of your worth 
and industry. That the present valuable distinction may prove 
the precursor of future honours is my sincere wish, and that 
you may possess health for many, many years to enjoy them is 
my most fervent prayer. Although I do not complain of the 
want of sight, with which it has pleased the Almighty to visit 
me for a time, yet I cannot refrain from expressing to you in 
writing my regret at being thus prevented from presiding over 
so respectable a meeting as the one convened on the present 
occasion, and from witnessing the warm reception with which 
you will be greeted this day.—Believe me, my dear Sir John, 
your sincere admirer and well-wisher, 
“‘ AUGUSTUS FREDERICK.” 


The reading of the letter of the Duke of Sussex was a sort of 
overture to the ceremony of the day. The address from the 
architects was afterwards read by Mr. Donaldson, who was 
subsequently professor in University College :— 


“Sir John Soane,—The architects of England have long 
been conscious how much your example has stimulated the 
exertions of those who have succeeded you—how importantly 
the precepts contained in your lectures have tended to improve 
the taste of the present generation—how honourably you have 
distinguished yourself through a long period of professional 
practice—with what unbounded liberality and taste you have 
collected this superb museum of antiquities, and this choice 
library of works of art, science, and general literature. Aware 
also of the generosity with which you have made provision, by 
a legislative enactment, to secure and perpetuate these benefits, 
to the promotion of public taste and to the furtherance of pro- 
fessional improvement, they have determined to prove, in 
the face not only of this country, but of all Europe, that they 
are not insensible to those qualities which so eminently distin- 
guish you as an individual and as an artist. Anxious to testify 
their respect for a man of genius, and one professing the same 
art as themselves, it was in vain for them to think of princely 
magnificence or superfluous luxury. They determined to 
honour art by art ; and, by producing a work executed by the 
most eminent medallist of this country, in his best style, to 
prove that those feelings which have ever animated you have 
produced in them a corresponding sentiment ; giving rise to a 
production which shall worthily hand down their respect for the 
name of Soane to the latest posterity, and carry it to the most 
distant climes. On this occasion they feel that they only 
do you an act of justice. In the contemplation of this 
tribute of respect, it has been impossible to withstand the 
solicitations and claims of your numerous friends and admirers, 
who, although not members of the profession, would not be 
denied the gratification of taking part in this memorial. The 
committee (consisting entirely of architects) therefore con- 
sidered themselves justified in yielding to the feeling so 
generally and so strongly urged, and consented to receive the 
names of such persons as subscribers to the medal. It would 
have been selfish to have limited the gratification, and they 
thought this circumstance would not render the offering less 
grateful to your feelings. In the list of contributors which 
they now have the satisfaction of handing to you, they are 
proud to call your attention to the name of a prince of the 
blood, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, president of 
the Royal Society—a name which at once stamps the propriety 
of this tribute, and is a guarantee of the worth it is intended to 
honour. Nor less gratifying must it be to you to notice, that 
the governors and directors of the Bank of England, whose 
architect you were during so long a period, have contributed 
most munificently to this object, and thus proved the respect 
in which they hold the honourable and zealous services of him 
who has, in their building, produced one of the most mag- 
nificent and important monuments of the metropolis. It would 
ill become, sir, the present occasion, and be painful to the 
delicacy of your feelings, were the committee to dwell on the 
other numerous works with which you have embellished this 
capital. Posterity will do ample justice to your eminent talents, 
and approve the act which is designed to grace your declining 
years. The present meeting is one of the most interesting 
circumstances connected with architecture that has ever 
occurred in this country; those who pursue the art asa pro- 
fession, and those who esteem the art for its important influence 
upon the wants, the comforts, and enjoyments of the civilised 
world, are here assembled to evince the high regard in which 
they hold the most eminent living professor of this noble 
branch of artin England. The ‘Io triumphe’ of victory is sung 
to greet the conqueror from the field of war, the wreath of 
laurel is twined to shade the poet’s brow, the monument js 
raised to preserve the memory of the statesman; but here the 
lovers of architecture are met, less ostentatiously, to pay a 
homage, well merited, to the talent, the unwearied perseverance, 
the distinguished generosity, and unspotted honour of her 
professor, And they who cultivate the art with a zeal derived 


from his example, and an integrity which he has ever 
studiously inculcated, come, with the regard that is so justly his 
due, to shed a halo of glory around the venerable front of him, 
whose last days merit all the satisfaction which it is possible to 
receive from a professional life, embracing more than twelve 
lustres, and unspotted by the slightest imputation. Your pupils, 
sir, your admirers and friends, as well as the profession 
generally, sincerely hope that you may be spared many years 
to enjoy the remembrance of this day, and to reap the fruits of 
a life so honourably- spent, so eminently and so generally 
useful.” 


The medals were then presented by Sir Jeffery Wyatville, 
who referred to the character for integrity which Sir John 
Soane sustained throughout his extended career as an architect, 
and which had earned for him still greater rewards in the 
world to come. The medal was designed by William Wyon, 
A.R.A. On the obverse was Soane’s portrait, and the reverse 
bore a view of a portico of the Bank of England. The 
inscription was, “A Tribute of Respect from the British 
Architects. 1834.” 

Sir John Soane attempted to read his reply, but he soon 
broke down, and the task was undertaken by his friend, Mr. 
Bicknell. It was as follows :— 


“Gentlemen,—In the anxiety which I experience from a 
desire to offer you, in terms commensurate with my gratitude, 
my thanks for the unprecedented honour which you have this 
day conferred upon me, I have painfully discovered how feeble 
and inadequate is the voice to give utterance to the deeper 
feelings of the heart. But there are occasions when the falter- 
ing tongue is more expressive than eloquence ; and the appre- 
hension which at this moment overwhelms me, of. doing 
injustice to my own feelings, or to your unexampled kindness, 
might well induce me to seek a refuge frem embarrassment in 
silence. I trust, then, simply to your indulgence to judge of 
the sincerity and depth of my acknowledgments by the 
gratification which you will yourselves experience in thus 
gilding the close of a long professional existence with a reward 
so bright, so welcome, and so honourable. The life of an 
architect has its peculiar sunbeams and its peculiar shadows. 
In the latter, the clouds and shadows of his horizon, may be 
classed the dissatisfaction which sometimes arises from his 
zealous opposition to the fancies of his employer, or from the 
perversion of his own well-considered designs, in forced sub- 
mission to the false taste of some influential patron. In 
the former, the sunbeams of his professional meridian, he 
reckons the proud pre-eminence of the noble science in which 
his thoughts and studies are embosomed—a science which shall 
be coeval with the glories of the civilised world, and which may 
raise upon one and the same imperishable monument his own 
and his country’s honour. And while I may indulge the flatter- 
ing anticipation that some of our national buildings may be 
associated with the mention of my humble name, although 
it be only in after-times, when I can be no longer awakened to 
renewed and improving exertions by the critic’s counsel, nor be 
animated by his approbation, I can realise a rich consolation 
now for many disappointments, in the honourable testimony of 
regard and esteem with which you have this day so feelingly 
presented me. If my best wishes for the health and prosperity 
of every one of my present and absent friends be acceptable to 
them, it is from the deepest, the sincerest, the warmest feelings 
of a grateful heart that I now offer them. If it be any grati- 
fication to them to know that they have made this day amongst 
the happiest of my life, they will accept my earnest assurances 
of the pride as well as pleasure with which I acknowledge their 
paramount kindness. And if there be any man living who 
would not feel an honest pride in having his professional 
character recorded by a medal so perfect as a work of art, and 
in receiving this mark of gratifying distinction from the spon- 
taneous approbation of a body of gentlemen so eminent and 
influential in the ranks of science, and in its presentation by 
the hands of an architect so deservedly distinguished by the 
patronage of successive monarchs, and in its being accom- 
panied by the gracious and condescending testimonial from His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex—I envy not that man his 
philosophy, as I assuredly do not partake of his insensibility. 
With the hope of inducing others hereafter to contribute to the 
comforts of our less successful brethren, I shall arrange, in 
commemoration of this day, that the trustees of this now 
national museum shall annually distribute in this place one 
hundred and fifty pounds amongst our distressed architects, 
their widows and their children. Once more, I beseech you 
to receive my warmest and sincerest thanks.” 

i 


Afterwards the contents of the house were examined. In 
the evening the event was celebrated by an assembly and ball 
in Freemasons’ Hall, which was decorated with Sir John’s 
designs and other drawings, his bust by Chantrey occupying a 
prominent place at the end of the hall. 

It will be seen that there was a good deal of magniloquent 
talk on the occasion, and the affair could easily have been con- 
ducted in a manner more suggestive of heartiness. W. H. 
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Leeds was as outspoken as usual when he commented on the 
ceremony. His words were :— 


“Itis a pity that discretion should have been so entirely 
faid aside upon the occasion. If the speech-makers did not 
care to set any bounds to their fulsomeness, the least they 
could have done was to prevent its transpiring beyond the 
walls of the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As the subject of 
such farcical flattery, Sir John Soane is, perhaps, to be more 
pitied than censured, but what can be said in favour of the 
persons who could prevail upon themselves to utter such 
solemn humbug and fudge?” 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Zondon.—The new Commercial Bank of Scotland, at the 
corner of Lombard Street and Birchin Lane, is about to be 
opened. The walls from the level of the street up to and 
including the main cornice are built of solid granite, not merely 
brickwork faced with granite, but of granite blocks, the entire 
thickness of the walls. The base of the building is composed 
of massive polished blocks of dark grey granite from Ben 
Cruachan, at Loch Awe. These stones weigh about three tons 
each, and in contrast with the lighter coloured granite above, 
give an air of dignity as well as stability to the structure. The 
whole of the fronts on the ground floor, as well as on the first 
floor, with the exception of the columns and balusters, are 
executed in light grey granite from the Kemnay Quarries at 
Aberdeen. On the first floor the columns and balusters are of 
red Peterhead granite, the former having bases and carved 
Ionic capitals of Ben Cruachan granite. In all cases the 
columns are monoliths, and, indeed, one peculiar feature in the 
structure is the great and unusual size of the stones. The piers 
between the windows are in single stones, showing no joints, 
and weighing from two to four and a half tons each. The 
jambs of the entrance doorways each weigh five tons, anda 
motion of the massive character of the work may be formed 
when it is stated that the lintel of this doorway was hewn out of 
a block of granite weighing about seven tons. The granite has 
been supplied by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, of Aberdeen. 
The walls of the public office are entirely lined with marble of 
different kinds, while the entablatures, as well as the beams in 
the ceiling, are alabaster. The manager’s and private rooms 
are also decorated to be in keeping with the rest of the struc- 
ture. Inthe upper basement are book-rooms, copying-rooms, 
lavatories, &c., the walls throughout being lined with en- 
riched fatence dados and glazed tiles, while in the sub- 
basement are extensive strong-rooms, also lined with glazed 
tiles. The floor of that portion of the bank to be used by the 
public is executed in marble mosaic. Special attention has 
been devoted to ventilation and heating. Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson is the architect. 


Northampton.—The Jubilee Wing and Children’s Ward 
of the Northampton General Infirmary, just completed, has 
‘been opened. The new wing, which was urgently needed, has 
been erected by Mr. Henry Martin, of Northampton, in ac- 
cordance with the plans of Mr. W. Hull, of Northampton. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


North Evington.—A new Board-school has been opened 
at North Evington, near Leicester, by Mr. Ellis, M.P., chair- 
man of the Leicester School Board. The building provides 
accommodation for 700 children. The centre large school- 
rooms are surmounted with a gable and bell turret, and have 
axial projecting rooms. The entrances are at each end, with 
broad Victoria stone stairs to the first floor. The design is 
domestic Gothic, carried out in red brick with Matlock stone 
dressings. The building has a frontage of 150 feet. The boys’ 
entrance is at the south-west end, the girls’ at the north-east, 
and the infants enter at the rear from the girls’ covered play- 
ground. The ground floor is appropriated to the infants’ 
school for 168 scholars, babies’ room for 72 children, a large 
committee and waiting-rooms. There are also store-rooms, 
lavatories, and other conveniences, with separate covered play- 
grounds for the boys and girls. On the first floor the large 
centre room is a mixed school for 150 scholars. There are 
also a small school for 90, two classrooms each for 60, and two 
each for 50 children. There are also a master’s private room, 
and assistant and mistress’s room, lavatories, and other con- 
veniences. All the rooms are spacious, lofty, well lighted and 
ventilated, and so arranged that future extension may take 
place in a convenient manner. The heating is by Kéeting’s 
hot-water apparatus. There are also open fireplaces in each 
room, fitted with Boyd’s patent ventilating stoves. The interior 
is arranged on a well-considered. plan. The architects are 
Messrs. Redfern & Sawday, of Berridge Street; the clerk of 
works, Mr. D. Preston; the contractors, Messrs, Ciark & 


Garrett, Willow Street ; the fittings being supplied by Messrs. 
J. C. Kellett & Co., Asylum Street, who were also the sub- 
contractors for the woodwork. 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition will be opened in the galleries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, on the 18th inst. It will com- 
prise paintings, drawings, engravings, and photographs of 
events in the military history of the country, and of distin- 
guished soldiers,arms and armour, arranged in proper sequence 
in the three sections of Ancient, Medizval and Modern ; 
colours, uniforms and accoutrements ; medals, manuscripts, 
books, music and musical instruments ; relics and memorials. 


The Exhibition of Pictures in the Leeds Fine Art Gallery 
closes this week, and arrangements are being made for an 
autumn exhibition of loan pictures to be held in conjunction 
with an exhibition of pictures by the Yorkshire Union of Artists 
and the Leeds Photographic Society. 


A Portrait of Mr. Steill, the donor of the Wallace 
Monument, painted by Mr. Stevenson, has been presented to 
the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 


Plans have been prepared by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, 
Edinburgh, for the erection in the western part of the town of a 
new hall in connection with the parish church of Portobello. 
The style of architecture adopted is a simple form of 
late Gothic. 


Alterations have been made to the Town Hall and Assize 
Courts, Wells, Somerset, embracing the ventilation, the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air now being effected by the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator. 


Mr. J. Jackson, out of 175 applicants, has obtained the post 
of surveyor to the Horwich Local Board, vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Joseph Dawson. 


Tramcars are to be introduced in the streets of Damascus, 
and the streets and thoroughfares of the town are being enlarged 
with that intention. 


Mobberley Parish Church has just been reopened. The 
work of restoration was carried out under the direction of 
Mr. S. Crowther, architect, of Manchester. 


A Site for the Scott Memorial Park at Burnley has been 
obtained at Ightonhill. The late Alderman Scott had, in his 
will, provided for a sum amounting to 12,000/. or 13,000/, to be 
invested in the purchase and laying out of a public park for the 
inhabitants of the borough. 


The Llandudno Pier and Pavilion were lighted with 
electric light for the first time on Saturday evening. 


The Committee of the Heritors of Oldmachar have recom- 
mended a grant of 200/. towards procuring an organ for 
Oldmachar Cathedral. 


Dr. Shiel, a prominent medical man, who formerly owned 
the Ballyshannon salmon fishery, has bequeathed 40,000/. 
to build and endow a hospital for sick and poor at Bally- 
shannon, 


The Stornoway Burgh Commissioners on Tuesday de- 
cided to apply to the Northern Lighthouse authorities to erect 
a lighthouse on St. Kilda or the Flannan Islands, on the west 
side of Lewis. 


Mr. H. W. Sage has offered 200,000 dols. towards the 
building of the library at the Cornell University. 


The Queensferry or South Cantilever of the Forth 
Bridge has been virtually completed, and the consequent join- 
ing up of this great section of the bridge with the south viaduct. 
It is now possible to walk along the bridge about 3,500 feet 
northwards from the masonry abutment of the viaduct on the 
south side to the extreme end of the first or Queensferry 
cantilever. The structure was inspected by the directors of the 
Forth Bridge Railway on Tuesday. ; 


St. James's Cathedral, Brooklyn, according to a tele- 
gram from New York, has been struck by lightning and 
destroyed. 

A Terraced Promenade by the river, affording a mag-— 
nificent view, has been made of the Cathedral School Play- 
grounds and Five Courts at Worcester, and thrown open to the 
public by the Dean and Chapter. 

The Electric Lighting Committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion have agreed to the lighting by electricity of the Council 
Chamber, the Courts of Justice, and the offices in the Town- 
hall and the Municipal Buildings. 

The Fish Market Sub-committee have resolved to re- 
commend to the Aberdeen Town Council to extend the new 
fish market, which was opened recently, by 215 feet, making 
a total length of 750 feet. The extension has been rendered 


necessary on account ofjthe very limited accommodation pro- 
vided for the trade. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday a special meeting of the Bootle Town 
Council was held for the purpose of arranging finally about 
the designs which had been sent in for the proposed police 
‘buildings which are to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Town-hall. It was resolved that the plans by Mr. C. J. 
4:NDERSON, Of 36 Dale Street, Liverpool (bearing the 
motto “Scotia”), which had been recommended by the 
professional adviser for the first premium of 50/, be 
approved of, subject to a tender being obtained for the work 
for 8,o0o/., plus 5 per cent., and that the committee be 
instructed to obtain specifications and quantities of the 
work required, and tenders for the execution thereof. The 
second premium of 30 guineas was awarded to Mr. T. M. 
T.ockwoop, for his design marked “ Compact.” The third 
premium of 20 guineas will be awarded at a later time, as 
it was the opinion that the plans of Messrs. Simpson & 
ALLEN, 10 New Inn, London, and Messrs. Morris & 
Hunter, 6 Delahay Street, Westminster, London, were 
€qual in merit. 


THE authorities of Liverpool have given so much evi- 
‘dence of incompetence and muddling during late years 
it is no wonder that people are growing alarmed about the 
safety of the great dam which has been constructed in con- 
mection with the new waterworks, We believe the work to 
be substantial, but inasmuch as Mr. Hawxstey, who was 
the engineer-in-chief, was shelved four years ago, it would 
be difficult to say what was ordered by the Water Com- 
mittee since that time. The Liverpool people,’ who 
resemble the Corporation, are beginning to be apprehensive 
that all is not secure at Vyrnwy, and when that is the case 
the inhabitants of the towns in the neighbourhood of the 
reservoir have reason to believe there is a catastrophe 
awaiting them. The recent examination by a military 
officer might be supposed to be enough to give confidence, 
and the engineer for the works has hitherto given no ground 
for adverse criticism of his work; but, on the other hand, 
who can credit the Corporation with foresight, which is the 
last quality they are likely to possess? Every town that is 
at all likely to suffer by the bursting of the dam should 
petition Parliament for an investigation of the construction 
‘by engineers whose names will be a guarantee of judgment. 
The slightest suspicion of danger should be enough to set 
the Home Office and Board of Trade in motion. 


AccorDINc to the present belief of the judges a trustee 
zuns the greatest risk who invests money in house property 
of any kind, unless under conditions which are not often found 
in connection with property. The late Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon considered that houses in Bedford Park were an un- 
‘safe investment because they were of a picturesque appear- 
ance, and therefore were likely to go out of fashion like 
clothes. This week the Court of Appeal has decided 
against an unfortunate trustee named Upp.epy, who believed 
with many people that small tenements formed a most 
valuable property. In 1881 he invested 1,300/. as a first 
mortgage on freehold cottages near the docks in Hull, the 
valuation of them being 1,750/. It was anticipated that 
workmen and labourers would pay well to be near their 
work, but unluckily the docks did not turn out successful, 
and the cottages were not always occupied. In 1884 the 
trustee retired, and made over the property to his successors, 
who sold it for about 800/, An action was then brought 
against UppLeBy on the ground that he acted imprudently, 
and that the property was of too speculative a kind. Mr. 
Justice KEkEwicH dismissed the action on a technical 
ground, and an appeal was brought by an assignee of one 
of the parties mentioned in the will. Lord Justice Corron 
declared it was not a prudent act on the part of a trustee to 
advance trust money on such property under such circum- 
stances. No reasonably prudent man would have invested 
his own money in that way, and a trustee could not do so 
without making himself liable for the resulting loss. And his 
lordship held that if there had beena breach of trust in making 


the investment, the late trustee was liable for any deficiency 
which had arisen from it. Lords Justices Fry and Bowen 
delivered judgment to the same effect. The principle on 
which their lordships decided has been laid down by Lord 
Watson, who set aside the prevalent opinion that a trustee is 
only expected to act as if he were dealing with his own 
money. “As a general rule,” said his lordship, “the law 
requires no higher degree of diligence in the execution of 
his office than a man of ordinary prudence would exercise 
in the management of his own private affairs. Yet he is 
not allowed the same discretion in investing the moneys of 
the trust as if he were a person swz juris dealing with his 
own estate. Business men of ordinary prudence may, and 
frequently do, select investments which are more or less of 
a speculative character ; but it is the duty of a trustee to 
confine himself to the class of investments which are per- 
mitted by the trust, and likewise to avoid all investments of 
that class which are attended with hazard. Thus it has 
been laid down that in the case of ordinary agricultural 
land the margin ought not to be less than one-third of its 
value, whereas in cases where the subject of the security 
derives its value from the buildings erected upon the land 
or its use for trade purposes, the margin ought not to be 
less than one-half” A harder rule cannot be imagined 
than to expect house property to be offered for one-half its 
value. 


On Friday last the Supzrior Council of the Beaux-Arts 
met to decide upon the bestowal of the Prix de Salon and 
the travelling bursaries. M. EmiLe Friant gained the 
prize for his picture Za Toussaint. He isan Alsatian, and 
was one of the late M. CaBanet’s pupils. The bursaries 
in the section of painting were awarded to M. Desrous- 
SEAUX, M. PRouv#, and M. Saint Germter.’ In sculp- 
ture the successful artists were M. Sous, M. GarpDET, and 
Mdlle. Lancrtor. M. ALtorceE gained the bursary for 
architecture by his design for a theatre, and M. MicNon 
one for engraving. 


THE picturesque block of ancient buildings known as 
Palace Yard, in Earl Street, Coventry, was sold by auction 
on Wednesday for 3,450/, According to tradition, Queen 
ELizaBETH dwelt there, and the buildings also, it is said, 
were used as a prison for Mary Queen of Scots. As the 
property has a frontage of 48 feet, and is 335 feet in depth, 
the price paid for it did not include much on account of 
architectural and historic interest. 


THe fortunate competitor for the surveyorship of 
Carlisle is not likely to become ill for want of employment, 
and the Corporation might have fixed the limit of age 
earlier than forty-five years, for only a young man is likely 
to enjoy the office for any length of time. It seems, also, 
superfluous to prescribe that he is not, either directly or 
indirectly, to engage in any private practice or in any other 
business, profession, or employment, either alone or in 
partnership, but shall devote the whole of his time to the 
discharge of the duties of his office, for more than the 
average number of hours will be needed for so many duties. 
In addition to those duties which are customary, the sur- 
veyor is to make out a weekly account for the payment of 
the workmen’s wages, and keep proper accounts of all 
work and labour done and materials expended by the 
Corporation in the erection of any works, whether 
public or private, and properly charge the same. 
Every month he will have to furnish the city treasurer 
with summaries of jobbing and private work, and when 
private improvements are undertaken he will have to appor- 
tion the cost of them, “and furnish to the city treasurer a 
summary of the costs from his apportionment-book on the 
one hand, and the owners and amounts due on the other, 
accompanied by the apportionments properly made out in 
duplicate and signed by him for service.” He is to keep 
any books that may be thought necessary, and prepare such 
returns and reports as are ordered. He is to be also 
manager of the city property, and may have to plan and 
superintend all the new buildings and works in connection 
with the baths, water and gas supply. For these manifold 
duties his salary is to be 350/. a year, with allowances for 
postage stamps and telegrams. It is needless to say that 
for so captivating an office there will be many competitors, 
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ENGLISH HUMOURISTS IN ART. 


T can be said without any exaggeration that the kind of 
representation of things to which the Italians gave the 
name of caricatura is as ancient as any other. ‘The 
scratchings on bones of men and animals, which were pro- 
duced by the prehistoric artists, have a good deal of that 
spirit of exaggeration of parts which is the principle of all 
caricatures. We might even say that there can be no art 
where exaggeration is not recognised. ‘There are at least 
two great authorities for that theory. Da VINCI recom- 
mended it by precept and example, and INGRES, who was 
the severest of modern Classicists, advised his pupils to be 
over-emphatic in expressing whatever was most character- 
istic in a model, and to push the exaggeration to caricature. 
The success of all works of the kind depends on the ex- 
pression of whatever suggests the idiosyncrasy of the subject, 
and hence it is easy to understand why one of LrEEcu’s 
sketches of the late Sir ROBERT PEEL was selected by some 
friends as the best means to inspire a sculptor who was 
about to make a statue of the statesman. 

But there is use for caricature besides exaggerating the 
likenesses of individuals. All men are satirists, and can 
enjoy an exposure of the weak points of friends and enemies. 
The Egyptian priests were compelled to allow the painters 
to have a little liberty of that kind; the Greeks revelled 
in it, and the Romans, who were not endowed with any 
strong sense of fitness, scrawled caricatures on the walls of 
temples as well as on private houses. The license of the 
Medieval sculptors is one of the historic mysteries which 
remain unexplained. Evidently the dignitaries of the 
Church were unable or unwilling to check the introduc- 
tion of the coarsest satires of themselves in forms that were 
to last for ages. If GzorcE IV. ordered some of the plates 
of GILLRAY and CRUIKSHANK to be copied on an enlarged 
scale on the walls of the Brighton Pavilion, he would not 
concede more to public opinion than the canons and monks 
when they sanctioned the introduction of misereres and 
gargoyles and other forms of sculpture, by which it was 
suggested that not only individuals but all ecclesiastics were 
alike hypocrites. How the carvers escaped is incompre- 
hensible, unless we imagine that, as churchmen were 
scholastics, they must have accepted the sculpture as 
examples of the mysterious Aristotelian principle that comic 
things can have no relation either to time or place, and 
must be free from danger. Whatever may have been the 
amount of their risks, the Medizeval artists preserved the 
privilege of satire for us, and their representatives of to-day 
should not forget their indebtedness to men who, being 
unable to make use of paper to express their thoughts on 
the shortcomings of their contemporaries, made stone and 
wood take its place. 

The “Exhibition of the English Humourists in Art,” 
which is now to be seen in the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of Water-Colours, does not extend further back 
than the last century, when HocartH opened out a wider 
field than his predecessors. Nor does it include examples 
of all the artists since his time who can be called humour- 
ists. There are, however, examples by about fifty artists, 
and that is as much variety as is needed. The quality 
among the designs of one artist is rarely uniform, and some- 
times they may produce the depressing effect of stale jokes 
on the mind of the spectator, but when the worst is said it 
is still evident that GOETHE was entirely in error when he 
said that humour was always an accompaniment of the 
decline of art, which eventually it is sure to destroy. While 
humorous drawings have increased in favour among us, 
there has been no going back in any branch of English art. 

HocarTH is only scantily represented. The sketch of a 
scene from the “ Beggars’ Opera” is on very dark blue 
paper, and corresponds with one of the versions of the 
subject. A humourist must necessarily be one-sided, for 
it is well to be able to Jaugh at him as if he were a clown, 
and that pleasure is given by the sketch of John Wilkes with 
he Cap of Liberty, for it suggests that HocarTH could be 
little-minded and led away by spite. In his portrait of him- 
self, he wishes to suggest that he is a bluff fellow, anda 
thorough Englishman, but it is evident from his representa- 
tions of the humbler classes that he was without sympathy 
for them, and was what would be now called a snob. 
De LourHErsoure’s sketches will be a surprise to any one 


who has read the epitaph on the artist’s tomb, for it is said 
that beauteous nature lives in his designs. His caricatures 
depend for effect on distortion, but he had the genuine 
Academician’s spirit in making little of the people who 
admired the works in an Academy Exhibition. 

The artist whose sketches are in greatest number—there 
are nearly three hundred of them—in the Exhibition is 
THomas RowLanpson. He had most of the qualities 
which are needed in a humourist in art. At school he was 
in favour for his caricatures before he was ten years old. 
In his sixteenth year he was sent to study in Paris, and on 
his return he gained a prominent place in the Academy 
schools, which were then held in old Somerset House. 
A fellow student was JACK BANNISTER, afterwards one of 
Lamp’s idols as a comedian. In his twentieth year he 
exhibited Dalilah Visiting Samson in Prison, a title which 
suggests that ostensibly his ambition was to shine in high 
art. Afterwards he inherited a good property, and he had 
no difficulty in finding plenty of associates to help him in 
spending it. He was a passionate gambler, and quickly 
lost several thousands. It was not uncommon for him to 
play for a night and the following day, and on one occasion he 
continued for thirty-six hours without intermission. But in 
his wildest days he was scrupulous in settling his losses to 
the last farthing. ‘‘I have played the fool,” he used to say, 
“but as long as I have pencils I have resources.” His 
Academy drawings were declared by REyNoLps and Wrsr 
to be equal to RupEns’s, but under the pressure of neces- 
sity he was compelled to think mainly of expedition. Yet 
in the sketch of the commonest subject it is evident that 
ROWLANDSON was endowed with a dexterous hand ; and in 
such drawings as his Luglish Barracks there is the most 
charming grace in every line. Yet everything seems dashed 
off without labour. RowLANDSON was too modest or too 
idle to seek for patronage, and he was fortunate in finding a 
friend in ACKERMANN, the printseller, who in those days 
lived in the Strand. It was at ACKERMANN’S suggestion he 
produced the Dr. Syntax series, the Dance of Death, and 
many popular works, and the publisher’s portfolios were 
filled with the artist’s drawings. 

London life as it existed during the half century between 
1777 and 1827 is amply depicted by RowLanpson’s 
hand. Out of any event he could make a subject, and im- 
part humour to it. One hardly expects to see in an Exhibi- 
tion of this kind such things as Excavations for St. 
Katherine's Docks, 1814, or London Improvements, but the 
drawings seem to be veritable records. The views in 
Oxford are surprising, not only for the figures, which are 
not without exaggeration, but for the vigorous drawing of 
the architecture of the colleges and libraries. Buildings of 
any kind in a background are represented with a care that 
is creditable to a man who was compelled to work at high- 
pressure, and knew that his figures alone would be appreci- 
ated. It would be difficult to say in what kind of subject 
he was most successful. IROWLANDSON was too great an 
artist and too honest a man to stoop to politics and mis- 
representation of public characters. He preferred the race- 
course, the river, the review-ground, the theatre, the pleasure- 
garden, the masquerade, or wherever men and women con- 
egregated. It is evident he took pleasure in grouping, and 
it is rarely he is unsuccessful with few or many figures. 

There is something of the slattern, as THACKERAY 
remarks, about his women, and his men are generally 
untidy in dress; but allowance must be made for a 
humourist when he departs from prosaic truth for the 
sake of effect, and it is evident from his single figures that 
Row.Lanpson could be as precise in representing costume 
as any designer of fashion-plates. We must regret that he 
did not follow a more exalted form of art ; but, after all, he» 
might be forgotten as an oil-painter, while his sketches of 
English life must grow in interest and importance as time 
runs on. 

GILLRAY, unlike RowLANDSON, was nothing if not 
political, His aversion to the French was not restrained 
by any sense of artistic fitness, and woe to the Englishman 
who seemed to think our neighbours were competent to 
judge of what best suited them. Fox, in consequence, was 
the Jéte noir of the caricaturist. All that graver and colours 
could do was employed to suggest that his ambition was to 
put England under the foot of some starved foreign revolu- 
tionist. But it must be said that GILLRAY was ready to 
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attack all round,"and unfortunately he was bribable. At 
one time he was apparently a believer in the Prince of 
WALES, and was against the King, but the etching of the 
Voluptuary under the Horrors of Digestion—the Prince 
employing his fork as a toothpick—suggests that he was 
not blind to the weakness of the royal voluptuary. GILLRAY 
was without any feeling for beauty, and hence he had no 
compunction in his exaggerations, but he could hit off a 
likeness, and there is no doubt the spirit of the time was in 
no small measure upheld by his plates. Few people could 
understand BurKE when he was wrathful against French 
experiments in government, but the humblest porter who 
stood before Mrs. HumpuReys’s window in Bond Street 
was able to feel that he understood international politics, 
and his duty was to assist in preventing all alterations of the 
map of Europe. There are only about thirty of his works 
in the Exhibition, which is hardly one-twentieth of what 
he produced. 

Bunpurv’s illustrations of Gampapo’s ‘Academy for 
Grown Horsemen ” were saved by the engraver. They are 
absurd, but the designer contrived to gain a name by them. 
DiGHTON’s drawings, which are lent by the QuEEN, are 
skilful in rendering character. Sir James Puliney is an 
embodiment of red tape and circumlocution, and the 
Marquis of Wellesley and General England appear to be 
also characteristic. Woopwarp’s drawings are disappoint- 
ing and commonplace. JoHN Boyne’s plates are more 
elaborated than the majority of caricatures, and probably 
on that account they were not sufficiently appreciated. It 
is surprising to find so much skilful work in plates which 
are supposed to have only a temporary interest. 

There are over a hundred sketches and etchings by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. He began to draw and etch under 
his father’s direction, but somehow he seems in his early 
and political works to be most indebted to Gittray. In 
treatment of the French there is much in common between 
the two artists. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK was a man who 
seemed to have captivated time. The earliest plates that 
can be discovered have nothing boyish about them, and in 
what ought to be his old days he could pack as many 
figures as you desired in the most limited space, and 
if you expressed wonder at the finesse you were made to 
examine the wonderful biceps, which seemed better 
adapted for feats of strength than for handling an etching 
meedle. Up to the last Grorce CRUIKSHANK’s arm 
seemed as muscular as in the old days when he was a guest 
in prize-fighters’ dens. Yet somehow he was never happier 
than when he was representing things on an infinitesimal 
scale. His eyes remained always keen, just as the whiskers 
kept their colour, and the wonderful lock which encircled 
his head retained its pristine length. Everything seemed 
matter of fact about him, yet no artist was more successful 
in bringing imaginary beings before us. The illustrations 
in the Exhibition date from 1809 to 1874. Among them 
are the sketches for the ‘Miser’s Daughter,” some 
of them being among CRUIKSHANK’s best work. Then 
there are the drawings for MAxweELu’s “ Irish Rebellion,” 
which are far more historical than the pages which 
accompanied them. The mixture of tragedy and farce, 
of courage and _ cruelty fascinated CRUIKSHANK, 
and made his plates memorable. They are the more 
remarkable as the artist was never in Ireland. The 
drawings are at least equal to the etchings. There are also 
some of the “ Oliver Twist” series, in which the characters 
are rendered witha realism that gives a new power to the 
novelist’s descriptions. A few of the illustrations to the 
‘“‘ Falstaff” which was one of the artist’s latest ventures are 
here, notably the death of Sir Jonny. More of the fairy 
scenes are desirable, but the collection is fairly suggestive of 
CRUIKSHANK’S range. 

Another artist who was associated with DicKENS was 
Rogert SEYMOUR, who claimed to be the originator of the 
** Pickwick Papers.” His sketches of cockney sportsmen 
gave much amusement some fifty years ago, and they can 
be still enjoyed. Srymour, like a good many whose 
mission is to make people merry, was a sorrowful man, and 
his life has afforded a case for the medical psychologists. 
One of them relates how “in order to stimulate his inven- 
tion, he was accustomed to make all kinds of hideous faces 
before a looking-glass, till at length, by dwelling on what 
was hideous, he detested himself to such a degree that he 
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committed suicide.” No more than a few of Sevmour’s 
designs are exhibited, and from the fact that many appeared 
in the pages of journals, it is almost impossible to have a 
collection that can be called complete. 

Of all the artists who served Dickens, the most closely 
associated with him was Hastot Knicut BROWNE, “ Phiz.” 
His figures are so thoroughly identified with those of the 
novelist as to make it difficult for an artist to succeed with 
other types. BRowNeE was originally intended to be an 
architect, and his plates in “ Winkle’s Cathedrals ” suggest 
that he was skilled as a draughtsman in his youth. But it 
was only in some of his later illustrations to Dickens that 
he ventured to give a representation of any of the buildings 
where the scenes of the novel were supposed to take place. 
BROWNE was artist-in-chief to Lever as well as to 
Dickens, and the Irish plates gave him an opportunity 
to show how well he could sketch a horse. Many will 
consider that the plates in Lrver’s novels are the more 
successful, for the artist was allowed to have his own way, 
while Dickens, who was entirely ignorant in all that relates 
to art, was exacting. ‘The sketches in the Exhibition show 
the progress which BRowNE made ; but, unfortunately, at a 
subsequent time he declined, owing, we believe, mainly to 
his disappointment at the way he was treated by authors 
and publishers in his old days. 

Two artists who have been fascinated by DicKENs’s 
characters are Mr. Cuartes GREEN and Mr. Frep 
BaRNARD, and their drawings form an important share of 
the Exhibition. Both feel the necessity of respecting 
accepted types, but they impart to them an amount of flesh 
and blood, through which they hardly correspond with the 
novelist’s creations. There is something fantastic about 
DICKENs’s people, and the little angular figures of BROWNE 
were suited to them, but figures which seem taken from life 
become too real for the pages. Some of Mr. GREEN’S 
water-colour drawings were prepared for one of the cheap 
editions of the novels, yet they could hardly be surpassed 
in finish. Others were exhibited before now in the same 
room. All are admirable examples of thorough workman- 
ship as well as of enthusiasm, and it may be said that 
DICKENs’s memory has been paid no such tribute of 
admiration as inspires Mr. GREEN’S drawings. 

Mr, Barnarpb’s drawings for the large lithographs of 
single figures from DickENs’s novels are here also, and 
deserve recognition. The artist’s works are fortunately 
not confined to them. The effective /ury from the 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the Saturday Night in Whitechapel, 
and the two pantomime scenes belonging to Mr. [Rvrnc, 
are among the oil-paintings by Mr. Barnarp, which have 
already gained deserved admiration. 

Several of the enlarged woodcuts of Lrzcu, worked up 
in oils, reappear in the Exhibition. A new generation can 
take delight in the humorous situations, in the buxom 
figures, and the excellent landscapes which serve as back- 
grounds. But if the pictures are compared with later 
representations of English men and women they will 
hardly seem to suggest the same race. Mr. pu MAuRIER’s 
young ladies and gentlemen have a very different physique, 
and, we may assume, are not alike in disposition. Can it 
be that both artists, in spite of themselves, have been 
pursuing the ideal when they believed they were keeping 
close to nature? Another humourist, whose death was a 
loss, was RANDOLPH CaLpecort, for in his numerous 
sketches the old world spirit of English life seems revived. 
A kindly disposition inspired everything he did. There is 
not one of his figures that is free from defects, but if they 
were more numerous they would be pardoned for the fresh- 
ness of the design and the spirit which was seen in all the 
parts. Old stories have gained a new lease of life by 
his illustrations; and his drawings for children’s books, 
newspapers and magazines are now prized as treasures. 
Few men have gained success so quickly, or have 
enjoyed it for a shorter term. 

One of the rooms is mainly occupied with designs for 
the publications that are professedly humorous. The noble 
drawings by Mr. TENNiEL would hold their own in any col- 
lection of ancient or modern masters. Great as the 
Germans are in draughtsmanship, they could not show 
better work, and certainly they would have no pretence to 
so much originality in the treatment. It is evident that, in 
spite of the very careful wood-cutting, there are qualities in 
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the originals which are not always reproduced. — Mr. 
CHARLES KEENE as a humourist is in an unique position. 
In all his sketches there is no trace of ill-nature; he seems 
to have no prejudice, and it is evident he never serves as a 
tool to gratify the enmity of other men. Yet he can 
always afford enjoyment, and there are few readers of 
Punch who do not regret that his contributions are not 
more numerous, and room might have been found for the 
exhibition of a larger number of his sketches. Mr. pu 
Maurier’s field is more limited than any of his contem- 
poraries, and credit is therefore due to him for gaining so 
much success. He can draw a young lady, a dandy and a 
child, but he fails when he attempts to represent a vigorous 
man, and his people suggest the Struldbrugs of Swirt. Yet 
we suppose his sketches will obtain more attention than 
those of humourists who have ten times his power. Mr. 
Furniss seems to make a study of English institutions, 
and some day we may expect to see him engaged on a new 
edition of ‘“‘ De Lolme.” In Piccadilly it is possible to be 
again amused by his Academy skits, besides novel repre- 
sentations of scenes in which Englishmen assemble. He 
is strongest when dealing with crowds. 

Mr. Gorpon THomMsON is probably the most fertile of 
all the artists in this room, and the drawings are still better 
than the illustrations from them. It is a pity Mr. BAXTER 
was not commissioned for a worthier series than is 
associated with his name. Mr. J. F. SULLIVAN is original, 
and his sarcasm is always biting ; lastly, Mr. A. Bryan 
has a power in portraiture which some of the fashionable 
artists might envy. 

The promoters of the Exhibition have presented a very 
large collection. The walls are overcrowded, but any one 
who has the patience to go round the rooms will find that a 
good deal of humour has survived, although the drawings 
are more or less ancient. 


THE HISTORY OF SWALLOWFIELD, 
BERKSHIRE.”* 


Apa quaint old author, Fuller, says :—“ It is observed that 

the lands in Barkshire are very skittish, and often cast 
their owners ; which yet I impute not so much to the unruli- 
ness of the beasts as to the unskilfulness of theriders. I desire 
heartily that hereafter the Barkshire gentry may be settled in 
their saddles, so that the sweet places in this county may not 
be subject to so many mutations.” Swallowfield certainly has 
been no exception to this proverbial skittishness, for from the 
time of Edward the Confessor it has constantly cast its owner. 
At the time of Domesday survey Berkshire was divided into 
twenty-two hundreds, and we find mention of two hundred 
manors, forty-six of which were vested in the Crown. Amongst 
these latter was Swallowfield, or “ Selingefelle” (as it is there 
written), in the hundred of “ Cercledone,” or Charlton. From 
this record it appears that in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, 1042-66, Selingefelle belonged to one Sexi, who held it 
as a free manor of the King, its rent being then 7/. per annum. 
Sexi is also mentioned in Domesday as holding land in Hants, 
Cambs, Warwick, and Herts. At the time of the survey 
Selingefelle had changed hands, and was held by Gilbert de 
Breteuil, a Norman follower of William the Conqueror, who 
also held the neighbouring manor of Great Bramshill. It was 
now accounted worth 8/ per annum, and was recorded as 
having seven villains, five borderers, seven carucates of land, 
two slaves, a mill worth 5s. to the King, five fisheries of 550 
eels, 16 acres of meadow land, and 20 acres of woodland. It 
has been said that wherever a mill is specified in Domesday 
Book we generally find it still existing, and the mill alluded to 
in Domesday is probably the one on the Reading Road, now in 
the possession of Mrs. Cooper. The fisheries of eels seem to 
have been of some importance here, at all events as late as 
Queen Elizabeth, judging from a paper respecting them found 
in the old carved oak chest in the church. 

It cannot be stated for certain into whose hands Swallow- 
field passed immediately after Gilbert de Breteuil, but it was in 
the possession of the St. Johns at avery early date. There 
were three branches of this powerful family existing in the 
thirteenth century—the St. Johns of Basingstoke, the St. Johns 
of Stanton, and the St. Johns of Lageham, all of whom appear 
to have had claims on Swallowfield at some time. In 1230 
John de St. John, of Stanton St. John, Oxford, owned Swallow- 
field. He died that year, and Geoffrey le Despencer, Lord of 
i th tet ah cei ce ahans talitnacl netics cinta Inman, eagle 
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Marteley, in Worcestershire, gave 100/. for the wardship of his 
heir, Roger de St. John, and for the custody of his lands during 
his minority. This Geoffrey le Despencer was descended 
from Robert, the Norman follower of William the Conqueror, 
who held the office of dispenser or steward to the King. He 
was brother of .Hugh le Despencer, the Chief Justice of 
England and first Baron le Despencer, and he was uncle and 
great uncle to Edward II.’s favourites of that name. He died 
1242, leaving his son, John le Despencer, in possession of 
Swallowfield, and the said John was then called to receive the- 
honour of knighthood, 1256. <oty 

This same year Sir John le Despencer sent a petition to 
Pope Alexander IV., asking that he might build a chapel and_ 
keep a chaplain at his Manor of Swalefeld, pleading the dangers 
which he and his family had to encounter in going through the 
forest to mass at the parish church of Shinfield, from robbers 
in summer and floods in winter. Windsor Forest was formerly” 


of much greater circuit than it is at present, extending itself 


into Bucks and Surrey, and over the whole of the south- 
eastern part of Berks as far as Hungerford. The vale of the 
Kennet was disforested by charter in 1226. Norden’s map 
of the forest in 1607 makes its circuit seventy-seven miles and. 
a half, exclusive of the liberties which extended into Bucks. 
The circuit, as described in Roque’s map, appears to be about 
fifty-six miles, including the whole parish of Swallowfield ; and’ 
at this time Adam de Gordon, a notorious bandit, was ravaging” 
Berks and Hants. The Pope granted the petition and issued 
two bulls addressed to the Bishop of Salisbury, in whose diocese 
Swallowfield then was. Armed thus with Papal authority,. 
John le Despencer, in 1256, built the church of All Saints, 
which (restored in 1862-70) now stands in Swallowfield Park. 
But the style of architecture of some parts of the edifice, and 
which were brought out most fully at the time of the restora- 
tions, indicate a much earlier date. Thus the east end wall, 
which contained the parts of the three narrow lights we see 
there now, and the “ bull’s eye” above, with both the north and 
south doors, belong to the style prevalent at least a century 
earlier than other parts of the building, and would give a date 
from I120 to 1150. The probability is that these portions. 
belong to some chapel erected here, or near here, at an earlier 
period, then lying in ruins, and used by Le Despencer as part 
of the materials with which he built his church. The architect 
employed in the restoration, Mr. Morris, of Reading, with ex- 
cellent taste, has preserved these parts and brought them out as 
fine features in the building. The other parts of the church 
belong chiefly to the thirteenth century, while the old window 
in the chancel is of the fifteenth century, and is of the middle- 
Pointed or Decorated style. The timber belfry is a rare. 
specimen of its kind, probably of the date of Le Despencer, 
and so are the beams and old parts of the roof of the church. 
In the olden time there were evidently two altars—a high altar, 
screened off by a close screen where the present one stands, and 
another in front of the screen, as indicated by the ancient 
piscina still existing in the wall. In latter times the church had 
been much disfigured ; the-fine old oak-beamed roof had been 
filled in with lath and plaster, and a hideous gallery had been 
erected. Sir John le Despencer died in 1274, and was buried 
at Swallowfield. On restoring the church his remains were 
found about half-way between the south door and the chancel 
screen, ina stone coffin, surmounted by a large cross. The 
skeleton was quite perfect, but the head was separate and out- 
side the coffin, which had been evidently previously disturbed. 
A quantity of cloves were found surrounding the body and the 
remains of a wooden dish, which had probably held salt, rested 
on the breast. The lid was carefully refixed and cemented, and 
the coffin was placed in a niche under the west window. 

Before Sir John le Despencer’s death Swallowfield had 
passed out of his hands, for both he and his ward and half- 
brother, Roger de St. John, took part with the barons against 
Henry III., on which account their manors were confiscated 
and Swallowfield was granted to Roger de Leyburne. The 
name of Despencer still survives in “‘ Spencer’s Wood,” and. it 
may here be mentioned that Sir John le Despencer was 
ancestor of the Russells of Strensham, from whom the present 
owner of Swallowfield traces his descent. Roger de Leyburne 
died in 1270, when Swallowfield reverted to Roger de St. John, 
of Lageham, heir to St. John of Stanton. To this Roger suc- 
ceeded John de St. John, first Baron St. John. He was a 
prominent character in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward IL, 
taking part in the wars against Scotland. He died in 1315, 
having in 1294 given “for the good of his soul to St. Ethelbert’s, 
Hereford, the advowson of the church of Shingefeld and the 
chapel of Swallowefeld.” We find in the book of John Chand- 
ler, Dean of Salisbury, 1415, that in 1320, when John de St. 
John, second Baron St. John, owned Swallowfield the then 
Dean visited the church of Sonnyne with the chapel of Schen- 
ningfield and Swalefeld, and in Bishop Mortival’s register, still 
existing in the Registrar’s office at Salisbury, there is a long 
entry, dated November 1320, detailing the particulars of the 
appropriation of Schenningfield, with the chapel of Swalefield, 
to the Dean and Chapter of Hereford. In 1323, when a third 
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John Baron de St. John was in possession of Swallowfield, the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford paid a fine of five marks to 
Edward II. for the license of appropriating and annexing the 
chapelry of Swalefield, with the church of Shenyngefeld in the 
diocese of Sarum. 

‘From the family of St. John, the manor of Swallowfield 
went into that of the De la Beches, and several inquisitions 
are to be found whilst it remained in their possession. The 
family of De la Beche took t*eir name from the small manor 
in the parish of Aldworth, called “ La Beche,” probably from 
the beech tree having flourished here; and Godfrey de Beche, 
mentioned in Domesday, is said to have been the founder of 
the family. Sir Nicholas de la Beche, the sixth son of Philip 
de la Beche (Sheriff of Berks 1313-14) had immense terri- 
tories in Berks; for, besides the manors belonging to his 
father, he also possessed Cookham, Binfield, Statfield, Swallow- 
field, Beaumys, Basildon, Padworth, Burghfield, Harwell, Pease- 
more, Leckhampstead, and Farley, in Wilts. Sir Nicholas was 
a great favourite with King Edward III., who bestowed upon 
him repeated marks of his esteem and affection. In 1336 Sir 
Nicholas was made Constable of the Tower of London, and 
before that he had been made tutor or superintendent of the 
Black Prince. His name still survives in Beech Hill, now 
the property of Mr. Hunter, who is also the owner of the site 
of Beaumys Castle, which Sir Nicholas le Despencer left to 
his widow, Margaret, formerly the wife of Edmond Bacon, of 
Essex. She married thirdly, in 1317, Sir Thomas Arderne, and 
took up her residence with him at Beaumys. 

A year later the castle of Beaumys was the scene of a most 
violent and outrageous assault, perpetrated by John de Dalton 
and a handful of ruffians, who, breaking into the fortress, 
frightened Roger Hunt, the domestic chaplain, to death, and 
carried away the Lady Margaret in triumph. During the 
affray good and chattels to the value of 1,000/. were stolen, 
Michael le Poynings, uncle to Lord le Poynings, and Thomas 
le Clerke, of Shipton, and others, being murdered. In conse- 
quence of this riot a writ was directed to the Sheriff of Lan- 
cashire to arrest John de Dalton and all his accomplices, and 
to commit them to the Tower of London, but the King granted 
a free pardon to Thomas de Litherhead, Prior of Buscogh 
(Lancashire), who was present. As regards the murder and 
the abduction of Lady Margaret Arderne, John de Dalton had 
forcibly married her, and perhaps this prior had been forced to 
perform the ceremony. Lady Margaret died in 1350, two years 
after the assault of Beaumys, and was buried in Aldworth 
Church with her second husband, Sir Nicholas de la Beche, 
where the remains of their effigies are still muchadmired. She 
had two daughters, co-heirs, by her first husband—Margaret 
Bacon, who married William, second Baron Kerdestan, and 
Margeria Bacon, who married William de Molyns. <A 
descendant of the latter, Sir William d’Arundel, held Swallow- 
field for his life a few years later. 

In 1354 Richard Colney had a suit at Westminster against 
the King for the ownership of Swalefeld.. He was the son of 
Thomas de Colney, described as “of the Manor of Swalefeld.” 
It ended in Richard de Colney recognising Swallowfield to be 
the right of the King, who gave him 100 marks for the con- 
cession. This Richard de Colney built a chapel on to St. 
Mary’s Church, in Reading, which was called ‘“Colney’s 
Chantrey.” It stood in the south aisle, and was instituted “for 
the benefit of the souls of the King, William and Johanna 
Cator, Thomas and John de Colney, and for the souls of all the 
faithful interred within St. Mary’s Church.” In 1401 Henry IV., 
in the second year of his reign, gave to his third son, John 
Plantagenet, Duke of Bedford, a grant of the custody of Swale- 
field for twenty years. He was the celebrated Regent of 
France, who sullied his great name by his inhuman treatment 
of Jean d’Arc. He died in 1435, leaving Swalefeld and East 
Hendred, as well as ail his other estates, to his nephew, King 
Henry VI. This King granted a third part of the manor of 
Swalefeld to the Regent’s widow, Jacqueline, who was a daughter 
of Philip of Luxembourg, and the other two-thirds of Swalefeld to 
John Martyn, Yeoman-Usher of the Chamber, for his life, who 
gave his name to a portion of the estate, as two hundred years 
later we find mention of twenty-four acres of Swallowfield 
Park being called “ Martyn’s Corner.” John Martyn paid one 
Thomas Letterford and Margeria, his wife, an annuity in return 
for their safe custody of the park, and they must have lived 
here, as there is in the church a curious old brass to the 
memory of Margeria Letterford, wife of Thomas. After the 
deaths of John Martyn and the Duchess of Bedford, 
Henry VI. gave the manor of Swallowfield to John Penycoke, 
Groom of the Robes and Crown, who became Sheriff of Berks 
in 1446. In 1461 he was one of the 153 persons who fled into 
Scotland with King Henry VL., after his defeat at Towton, and 
he was attainted of high reason by the new King, Edward IV. 
In Richard III.’s reign, Swallowfield was granted by him to 
William Tyrwhitt, of Ketilby, who was his “armiger de 
corpore.” This William Tyrwhitt, who was a distinguished 
soldier, was knighted for his valour at the battle of Stoke, in 
1487, and for similar conduct ten years after was advanced 


to the rank of banneret. 
hands two years. 

In the next reign we find Henry VII. granted Swallowfield 
(tuter alia) to Elizabeth, the widow of Edward IV., for life, as 
part of her dower, an example followed by his son; for in 
1509, on Henry VIII.’s accession, we find that the King settled 
Swallowfield on Katherine of Arragon, his first wife, in dower 
for her life, and continued to grant it successively to his 
various queens. A bailiff or collector of the lordship of 
Swallowfield was appointed, and the first one was Richard 
Smyth, yeoman of the wardrobe, who was also called “ Parker 
and Paler” of the park of Swallowfield. He probably lived on 
the manor, and in the inventory of the plate belonging to the 
church of St. Lawrence in Reading, made a few years before 
the Reformation, we find—“ Item two books, a gospello and a 
pistello, the one side covered with silver gilt, with images upon 
the same, and the other side with bosses of silver, weighing in 
all 134 oz, the gift of Mr. Richard Smyth, Yeoman of the 
Robes with our Sovereign Lord the King ;” also, “ Item, two 
basons of silver, weighing 48} oz, the gift of Mr. R. Smyth.” 
Katherine Parr, the last of Henry VIII.’s wives, who outlived 
him, sold Swallowfield in 1553 to Christopher Lyttcote, Esq., 
for 783/. 8s. 23d. This C. Lyttcote was son of John Lyttcote, 
of Ruscombe, Berks, by his wife, Juliana, daughter of John 
Barker, of Shinghaen. He had previously been Henry VIII.’s 
bailiff or steward at Swallowfield, when he held a lease of the 
place. 

We have some interesting details in an account of the pro- 
perty of Swallowfield made at this time, 1553. For the first time 
we have the actual mention of a house. The grant mentions 
“the dwelling-house of Swallowfelde, with all meadows, pas- 
tures, woodlands and lowlands as then enclosed, called ‘the 
Parke of Swallowfelde,’ lately disparked, viz., 30 acres of pas- 
ture called ‘ Newlandes,’ 24 acres in a corner of the park on the 
south side from the church way called ‘ Martyn’s Corner,’ 110 
acres of pasture lying from the said way or path between 
the gate or dwelling-house, 120 acres of pasture from the said 
dwelling-house up to the pale, a meadow near the park pale 
called ‘Parke Meade,’ and also mentions ‘Milne Meade,’ 
‘ Milne Crofte,’ the ‘Courte Garden,’ containing 4 acres, and a 
fulling-mill or cloth mill.” _The account goes on to say that 
“The manor of Swallowfield is an entier manor and parishe of 
itself, and the ryver called Lodon devydethe the same manor 
from the manor of Shynfelde ; and the patronage of the churche 
belongeth to the Deane of Herefforde, and is dystaunte (dis- 
tant) frome the Kinges Magesties Castell of Wyndsor fourteen 
myles, and from Redyng five myles.” Christopher Lyttcote, of 
Swallowfield, died there in December 1554, in the first year of 
Queen Mary, and ‘was buried at Swallowfield Church. 
Katherine survived her husband and held Swallowfield for her 
life, by right of accruer with reversion after her death to John 
Lyttcote, Esq., as son and heir of Christopher, aged 13 at his 
father’s death in 1554. In 1582 Swallowfield was sold to 
Samuel Backhouse, a son of Nicholas Backhouse, Alderman 
and Sheriff of London, by his wife Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Curson, of Credall, in Derbyshire, and grandson of Thomas 
Backhouse, of Whitrige, in Cumberland. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Borlase, of Marlow, by Anne, daughter 
of Sir Richard Litton, and was a well-known personage in the 
society of the Court of King James I. In 1601 he was Sheriff 
of Berks, He died in 1626 and was buried at Swallowfield, as 
also his widow. Their granddaughter, Flower, Lady Backhouse, 
afterwards Lady Clarendon, had their remains put into the 
vault where they now are, and she raised to their memory a 
handsome black and white marble monument, which is on the 
wall of the Russell Tribune. He was succeeded at Swallow- 
field by his son John, Knight of the Bath to King Charles I., a 
brave soldier, who suffered imprisonment for fidelity to his 
royal master. He died and was buried at Swallowfield in 1649, 
where there is a monument to his memory, and his helmet and 
other achievements still hanging on the wall. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Sir William Backhouse, the most 
famous of the family. He was a very learned man and a 
renowned chemist, astrologer, and Rosicrucian. He was the 
great friend of John Blagrave, of Reading, the celebrated 
astrologer and mathematician, and of Elias Ashmole, to whom 
he bequeathed as a legacy the secret of the “ philosopher’s 
stone.” He died in 1662, leaving by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Brian Richards, of Hartley Westfield, an only daughter, 
Flower, who succeeded to Swallowfield. She was now twenty- 
one years of age, had been brought up under the direction of 
Mr. William Lloyd, a connection of the Backhouses, and after- 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph, Lichfield, and Worcester, and she 
married, when she was only fifteen years of age, William 
Bishop, of South Warnborough, Hants. Mr. Bishop has left a 
lasting remembrance of his residence at Swallowfield in the 
shape of a silver flagon, which he presented to the church. He 
died at Swallowfield in 1660, without issue, and his widow, 
Flower, at the death of her father in 1662, finding herself the 
possessor of Swallowfield at the age of twenty-one, married her 
cousin, Sir William Backhouse, Bart., who was a year older, 
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He was High Sheriff of Bucks in 1664, but died at Swallow- 
field in 1669, when the title became extinct. Soon after a year 
had elapsed (1670), Flower, Lady Backhouse, was married for 
the third time at Swallowfield Church to Henry, Viscount Cor- 
bury, eldest son of Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, the 
celebrated author of “History of the Rebellion.” Lord Cor- 
bury was M.P. for Wilts, K.B.,, and Lord Chamberlain to Queen 
Katherine of Braganza. Four years later (1674) he succeeded 
his father as second Earl of Clarendon, and in 1685 he was 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. : 

_ John Evelyn, who was an intimate friend of Lord and Lady 
Clarendon, and constantly staying at Swallowfield, gives the 
following good account of their place in October, 1685 :—‘‘ I 
accompanied my Lady Clarendon to her house at Swallowfield 
in Berks. This house is after the antient building of honour- 
able gentlemen’s houses, when they kept up antient hospi- 
tality, but the gardens and waters as elegant as ’tis possible to 
make a flat, by art and industrie, and no mean expence, my 
Jady being so extraordinarily skill’d in ye flowery part, and my 
lord in diligence of planting; so that I have hardly seene a 
seate which shews more tokens of it than what is to be found 
here, not only in the delicious and rarest fruits of a garden, 
but in those innumerable timber trees in the grounds about the 
seate, to the greatest ornament and benefit of the place. There 
is one orchard of 1,000 golden and other cider pippins ; walks 
and groves of elms, limes, oaks, and other trees. The garden 
is so beset with all manner of sweete shrubbs, that it perfumes 
the aire. The distributions also of the quarters, walks, and 
parterres is excellent. The nurseries, kitchen gardens, full of 
ye most desireable plants; two very noble orangeries, well 
furnished ; but above all the canall and fish-ponds, the one fed 
with a white, the other with a black running water, fed by a 
quick and swift river, so well and plentifully stor’d with fish 
that for pike, carp, breame, and tench I never saw anything 
approaching it. We had at every meale carp and pike of size 
fit for the table of a Prince, and what added to ye delight was 
to see the hundreds taken by the drag, out of which, the cooke 
standing by, we pointed out what we had most mind to, and 
had carp that would have been worth at London twenty 
shillings a piece. The waters are flage’d about with Calamus 
aromaticus, with which my lady has hung a closet, that retains 
the smell very perfectly. There is also a certaine sweete 
willow and other exotics; also a very fine bowling-greene, 
meadow, pasture, and wood; in a word, all that can render a 
country seate delightful. There is besides a well furnished 
library in ye house.” 

In April 1689 Lord Clarendon built the present house, the 
architect being William Talman, comptroller of works to King 
William III., but the quadrangle is obviously of an older date. 
The arms and cipher of the Clarendons are still on the alcove 
ceiling of the oval vestibule adjoining the present entrance hall 
at Swallowfield, and there is an old fire-back with the Clarendon 
arms inthe library. The gallery on the first floor still retains 
the name of Queen Anne’s Gallery, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s visit to her uncle, Lord Clarendon. Lady Clarendon 
died in 1700, and was buried at Swallowfield, though there is 
no monument or slab to her memory. 

' Lord Clarendon died in 1709, and his son Edward, third 
Earl of Clarendon, sold Swallowfield in 1719 to Thomas Pitt, 
commonly called “Governor Pitt,” or ‘Diamond Pitt,” the 
grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham and the ancestor of 
several illustrious houses. It was only in 1719, after he sold 
the diamond to the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, that 
he bought Swallowfield. Governor Pitt was probably induced 
to buy Swallowfield by the proximity of his relative, George 
Pitt, who was then the owner of Strathfieldsaye. This elder 
branch of the family of Pitt had been settled in the neighbour- 
hood for about 100 years, Sir William Pitt, comptroller of the 
household in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles L., 
having bought the manor of Strathfieldsaye. Whilst living at 
Swallowfield Governor Pitt built the bridge in the park 
over the Blackwater, which has on it his initials and 
the date 1722. His name, also, was to be seen some 
years ago on the garden wall. As he was appointed Com- 
missioner for building fifty new churches, and judging by 
his execrable handiwork at Abbots Ann Church, it was 
he probably who covered the old oak roof of Swallowfield 
Church with lath and plaster, and erected the hideous gallery, 
&c., still existing in 1869. Mr. Pitt died in 1726, and Swallow- 
field soon after was bought by his guardians for Mr. John Dodd, 
arich young man who had just left Cambridge, and who was 
M.P. for Reading for many years. He was somewhat of a 
celebrity, more perhaps from his friends than for his own 
merits. Horace Walpole, Whaley the poet, Pratt, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Camden, &c., were his intimate friends, and 
were often at Swallowfield, where he appears to have had most 
convivial parties. He was much given to hunting, and in 
Nicholl’s Collections of Poems there is one called “ A Scene 
after Hunting at Swallowfield.” Mr. John Dodd was twice 
married first to Joan St. Ledger, of Shinfield, and secondly to 
Juliana‘Jennings, of Coley House, but described in the parish 


register “of ye parish of Strathfieldsaye.” John Dodd died in 
1782, and Horace Walpole thus alludes to his death :—“ My old 
friend Mr. Dodd died last Saturday—not of cold water; I 
doubt he had hurt his fortune as well as his health.” A year 
after, Swallowfield was sold to Sylvanus Bevan, Esq., of Fos- 
bury, a partner in the Lombard Street Bank. He came of a 
noted family of Quakers, and was related to the Foxes, Han- 
burys, Hoares, Gurneys, &c., and he was a great-grandson of 
Robert Barclay, the celebrated Apologist of the Quakers. In 
consequence of being involved in a dispute with one of his 
neighbours respecting game, Mr. Bevan sold Swallowfield in 
1788 to Mr. Timothy Earle, from whom Sir Henry Russell, 
first baronet, bought Swallowfield Park in 1825. The Bevan 
crest, a guiffin, still remains on the stone mantelpiece in 
the hall. 


THE OUTER LOBBY OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


ie a letter on the state of the outer lobby Dr. Farquharson 

writes :—If any plethoric banker’s balance stands in need 
of depletion, or if anyone wishes to follow in the footsteps of 
the anonymous benefactor of our National Portrait Gallery, I 
can suggest a ready method of performing either operation. 
We are sadly in want of three mosaics to fill up the vacant 
compartments in the outer lobby of the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Plunket cannot promise to do more than supply 
sufficient wall-paper to put them into decent repair, and remove 
sundry holes and cracks which are distressingly visible. 
Poynter’s fine St. George has sparkled from the western wall 
with remarkable decorative effect for many years, and its 
brilliancy throws into stronger relief the bare and desolate look 
of the empty spaces where its neighbours ought to be. When 
the subject was last before the House in the form of a motion, 
Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck informed us that the art of mosaic 
was extinct, and that we had better wait for its revival. We 
have waited, and our patience has been rewarded. The 
authorities of St. Paul’s have lately entrusted Mr. Salviati with 
some important work, and I think that the time has now come 
for the authorities at Westminster also to set their House in 
order. The lobby, to whose unfinished state I wish to direct 
attention, is the principal thoroughfare to the Lords on one side 
and the Commons on the other, and I never invite anyone, be 
he member or visitor, to cast his eye upwards without hearing 
some more or less Parliamentary denunciation of the shabby 
treatment of art in this country. The cost of providing St. 
George with companions would be 1,800/., and although Mr. 
Plunket’s spirit is willing, his pocket is weak; but I presume 
that he would not refuse contributions from outside. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


|e has been arranged by the Board of Manufectures that the 
new Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, which 
the country owes to the liberality of a still unnamed donor, will. 
be opened in the last week of June, or the first week of July— 
the latter being the more probable date—and that the Secretary 
for Scotland will perform the ceremonial. Workmen are still 
engaged in the building, which, as is pretty well known, occu- 
pies a convenient site at the east end of Queen Street, and, 
indeed, the whole of the east elevation is not yet finished ; but 
the western portion of the Gallery, which is to be devoted to 
portraits, is sufficiently ready to admit of the opening ceremony 
taking place as already stated. For some time past the col- 
lection of portraits, which has been gathering since 1884, has 
been temporarily housed in the New University. These rooms 
will be closed to permit of the portraits being removed by Mr. 
Gray, the curator, to the permanent gallery, only the first floor 
of which wili at present be occupied. The collection will be 
reinforced, says the Scofs7zan, by a number of interesting por- 
traits which have been promised on loan, so that a goodly show 
may be made on the opening day ; and sixteen of the portraits 
in the National Gallery, Mound, are to be permanently trans- 
ferred to the new gallery. These, which have been selected 
for their historical interest, include the panel portrait of G. M. 
Kemp, the architect of the Scott Monument, by William Bonnar, 
R.S.A.; Thomas Duncan’s portrait of John M‘Neill of Colon- 
say, which was bequeathed by Lord Colonsay ; and the same 
artist's Lord Colonsay, who was president of the Court of 
Session, and afterwards sat in the House of Peers ; Sir John 
Watson Gordon’s full-length of Sir William Gibson-Craig, 
Bart., of Riccarton, who was M.P. in turn for Mid-Lothian and 
Edinburgh, and died Lord Clerk Register, and the same 
artist’s portraits of Lord Cockburn and Lord Rutherford ; 
Colvin Smith’s Sir James Mackintosh, his Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, the hero of the Egyptian campaign in the be- 
ginning of the century, and the same artist’s second Viscount 
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Melville ; as also the portrait of John Gay, the author of the 
** Beggars’ Opera,” painted by William Aikman; Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A., by his fellow-Academician, Sir William Beechey ; 
the portrait of the Rev. John Thomson, the artist-minister of 
Duddingston, painted by Robert Scott Lauder ; the well-known 
equestrian portrait of Professor Wilson at the age of twenty, by 
Sir Henry Raeburn, and the same artist’s equally notable 
portrait of Francis Horner (one of the projectors of the 
Edinburgh Review). The portrait of Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart., the professor of logic and metaphysics in the Edin- 
burgh University, by John Ballantyne, R.S.A., is also included 
in the fifteen. The marble busts of Henry Mackenzie, the 
author of the “ Man of Feeling,” by Samuel Joseph, R.S.A.; 
and of Hugh Miller, by William Brodie, R.S.A.; the statue in 
marble of Robert Burns, by John Flaxman (which is in the 
vestibule of the National Gallery), and twelve medallions by 
Tassie are also to be removed to the Portrait Gallery. To fill 
the blanks on the walls of the National Gallery, Mr. Gourlay 
Steell, R.S.A., the curator, has secured several very interesting 
pictures, including two landscapes by E. T. Crawford; a fine 
example of J. C. Wintour ; a landscape by Horatio MacCulloch, 
and a couple of portraits by Raeburn. For both galleries the 
present is an excellent opportunity for those who may meditate 
making donations of pictures to the national collections doing 
so. They will be certain of good places. 


TESSERAi. 


Twelfth and Thirteenth Century Architecture. 
GEIST REBT: 


ae Romanesque architecture of the twelfth century was in 
many respects full of magnificent sentiment and grand 
and dignified character. The ornamentation was legitimately 
architectural, rich and gorgeous to excess very often, but always 
striking in its effect, and seldom, even when most adorned, 
oppressing the eye with a sense of over enrichment. The 
whole idea of the Norman builders was to build as solidly as it 
was possible; they were admirable masons, wrought their 
stone with much care, and set it so well in the wall that their 
work still often outlasts that of the men who came along after 
them. In course of time they began to cover their buildings 
with stone vaulting ; and there can be little doubt that it was 
in the course of solving the questions which naturally presented 
themselves in attempting to erect these vaults, that the advantage 
of using the pointed arch was first seen. Once discovered, once 
used, it was impossible to ignore its convenience, though it is 
curious to observe that, for a considerable. period, the superior 
beauty of the pointed arch was not realised ; and, consequently, 
in transitional works about the end of the twelfth century, it is 
constantly seen used for all the places where its form and 
strength made it convenient, whilst the semicircular arch was 
still retained whenever mere ornament was thought of. It was 
impossible, however, that this should long continue to be the 
case. The Norman buildings were almost always constructed 
with walls of enormous thickness, uniform throughout their 
extent ; the arches, of no great width, exerted but little thrust 
on the walls; and consequently there was no necessity for 
buttresses, and the general effect was one of stable immovability. 
With the introduction of the pointed arch all these features 
were of necessity changed, and this almost immediately. The 
pointed arch exerted a thrust which required counteraction ; 
hence came the buttress, simple at first, but developed after- 
wards—as men became more daring in their attempts—into all 
those marvellously skilful schemes for resisting the thrust of 
groining and the like, in the shape of flying buttresses, which 
always impress so much the least educated beholder, and to 
which so much of the character of life, vigour, and mobility 
which marks the pointed style is owing. The Romanesque 
and Norman buildings were essentially works of rest and 
repose, whilst the Early Gothic were just as decidedly works of 
action and life. In the Norman buildings there is nothing that 
suggests the least necessity for support, or the least attempt to 
economise material by concentrating weights and forces at 
given points; in the Gothic buildings, on the contrary, every 
part does so. From the apex of the gable down to the lowest 
course of the plinth there is everywhere a sign of thrust and 
pressure met and counteracted by the skilful counterpoise of 
buttress, pier, and pinnacle; and the whole work became 
almost at once as full of evidence of skill as older works had 
been of honest simplicity. The natural results soon ensued. 
Masons and architects had been skilful in execution before, 
they had carved elaborate enrichments, and had spared no 
labour in the detail of their work; but it all wanted the 
ennobling presence of scientific power, and herein it lacked 
also that refinement which is sure to accompany this; and 
within a few years, the same men and their immediate suc- 
cessors are found everywhere executing works under the influence 
of the new ideas which the new style fostered, the great and 
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invariable features of which are the refinement and delicacy 
which distinguish them. 


Greek Love of the Beautiful. 
Ji Ae STs JOHN, 


Socrates used to say that whatever we know we can explain; 
but not so always with what we feel. There is in the ideal of 
beauty, which formed the vivifying principle of Greek art, a 
certain subtle and fugitive delicacy, a certain nameless grace, 
a certain volatile and fleeting essence, which defy definition, 
and, rejecting the aid of language, persist in presenting them- 
selves naked to the mind. And by the mind only, and only, 
moreover, by the inspired mind, can they be discerned. It 
was in the attempt, however, to chain this spirit, and to im- 
prison it in durable forms, that all the poetry and arts of Greece 
consisted. They beheld within them a world of loveliness, of 
living forms which knocked at the golden door of fancy, and 
demanded their dismissal from the spiritual to the material 
universe. All their studies were but how to dress these celestial 
habitants in fitting habiliments to go abroad in, and their lives 
were often spent in the throes of creatures big with immortal 
beauty. It is a privilege to the world to converse with minds 
of such a nature. It is ennobling to approach them. Their 
energy, their vivifying power continues ever active, ever 
operating ; and if high art be ever to flourish and command, 
not admiration, but love in England, it can only be by kindling 
here the lamp removed from Greece, but essentially Greek, 
that is, essentially beautiful. 


The Ancient Palace of the Louvre. 
T. L. DONALDSON. 


The first precise mention of the Louvre would appear to be 
under Louis le Gros, 1108, who received the oaths of fidelity to 
him at the Louvre, at that time regarded as an important 
fortress. It was placed just outside the town, on the bank of 
the Seine, where its position commanded the approach to Paris 
on this side, and defended the city from the attacks on this 
quarter, the main road passing inside its exterior defences. 
Philip Augustus (1180-1223) rebuilt and made considerable 
additions to it. He constructed the great donjon tower 
in the centre as a state prison, and, for the safety of 
treasure, 96 feet high and 48 feet in diameter, the 
walls being 13 feet thick at bottom and 12 feet at top, 
and surrounded by a ditch. Charles V. (1370-80) was the 
first king after Philip Augustus, who embellished the Louvre, 
hitherto more distinguished as a strong fortress than a kingly 
residence attractive by the graces of art and embellishments of 
taste. The reign of this king was most favourable for archi- 
tecture and sculpture, as he was fond of the magnificence of the 
kingly state, and loved the arts as adding to its value and con- 
ferring true beauty. He enlarged and adorned many royal 
residences, and erected many castles, as those of Creil and of 
the Bastille. He added considerably to Vincennes. M. de 
Clarac gives a plan of the chateau of the Louvre, founded on 
the works of Sauval, who wrote at the time of Louis XIV., and 
whose book is entitled “ CG.uvres Royales”; and, although 
Sauval has no plan, he is so minutely particular in his 
description of each portion of the castle and dependencies as to _ 
afford authority for every part. The enclosure of the Louvre, 
comprehending the fosses, but exclusive of the outer works, 
was nearly square, measuring 360 feet towards the river, and 
342 feet in the other direction. At the angle of the outworks 
next Paris, and close to the Seine, there was a lofty tower, 
opposite to a corresponding one, the Tour de Nesle, on the 
other side of the river, and which forms a prominent object in 
the old prints of Paris by Silvestre and others ; a line of wall 
fortified by towers afforded security from attack on the side 
next the river, and formed an enclosed space outside the 
chateau. This angle tower was possibly the Tour de Vindal of 
those times, and, as a leading position, probably had under it 
the sluice gates, which regulated the quantity of water in the fosses, 
and secured them from any attack which might leave the ditches 
dry. Attached to it was the Gate of Paris, flanked by circular 
towers, and a corresponding one, the Porte Neuve, was at the 
other end of the court. Near the Gate of Paris is an entrance 
into one of the dasse-cours of the chateau, leading to the gate 
of the 2é¢e du pont, close to the central towers of the facade facing 
the river. Here, also, was an entrance to the gardens laid out in 
beds, with a trellis at the further end, and immediately in connec- 
tion with the dependencies. It will be remarked that this gate at 
the ¢éte du pont has a lateral entrance, not immediately fronting 
the entrance towers of the castle, a precaution observable in 
other castles, as affording greater security to the approaches. 
The fosses were not all of equal width, varying from 32 feet to 
48 feet wide, and about 20 feet deep. On the side next Paris 
were the offices of the chateau outside the fosse, and containing 
those dependencies required for the service of the royal 
family. Towards the north and outside the fosse was the 
grand jardin, or grand park, and, being outside the city, it pro- 
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duced abundance of vegetables, 
west side and near its south-west angle was the arsenal of the 


artillery establishment, with courts and buildings necessary for 
all the works, as the foundry, stores, and workshops, &c., con- 
nected with that arm of military warfare ; and attached to it was 
an ample residence and garden for the master of the artillery. 
Near the street of the Froidmanteau there was ever since 
1333 the menagerie, a usual appendage to royal residences of 
that period, and which also remained in the Tower of London 
up to within our own time. Here were kept rare animals, 
brought at a great expense from foreign lands, which served as 
a curious show, and sometimes afforded sport by being made 
to fight each other. Charles V. had one in his Hétel de St. 
Paul, a record of which is retained in the name of a street, Rue 
des Lions, which was carried through the spot formerly occu- 
pied by the menageries, so frequent is it that names of streets 
hand down traditionally the former purposes for which certain 
sites once served. Having thus generally noticed the arrange- 
ments connected with the fortifications and the domestic 
arrangements of the dasse-cour, gardens, and arsenal, &c., we 
shall proceed to examine the body of the castle itself. The 
central court was about 206 feet by 197 feet square, entirely 
surrounded by buildings, with the central donjon in the 
middle. -Raimond dua Temple was the master of the 
works, or architect to Charles V., and executed the various 
additions and alterations which were made at this time, 
not only to the chateau of the Louvre, but also to that 
of Vincennes. The several towers had each a specific 
name, particularly those at the angles, which were called 
respectively next S. Nicholas, next the Seine, next the great 
garden, according to their position, and are represented in 
various views of remote periods as still existing, as in those of 
Quesnel, Sylvestre, &c., in various manuscripts as late as the 
sixteenth century. Each entrance was flanked by two towers, 
but that towards the Seine being the principal one was 
strengthened by being of larger dimensions. Over the centre 
was apparently the clock tower ; probably the clock was placed 
there by Charles V. about 1370, when public clocks were first 
generally introduced in Paris, for doubtless that enlightened 
prince, the first to patronise any novel invention, had one 
placed at the Palace by Henri de Vie. On the west side there 
would appear to have been an entrance equally important with 
that next the river, flanked by two towers, with a drawbridge 
and two turrets, forming, as it were, a /@/e du pont, and there 
is anample open court or space outside the precincts of the 
castle, next the Rue Froidmanteau, affording access to the 
artillery arsenal, and the menagerie already mentioned. On 
the north side there was only a secondary class of exit for the 
purpose of reaching the great garden over a light bridge. On 
the east side is a central secondary entrance, flanked on the 
outside, and leading by a drawbridge to the domestic offices, an 
arrangement apparently founded on the authority of Sauval’s 
description. The central donjon tower communicates with 
the buildings which surround the court by a bridge and a 
narrow gallery leading to a grand circular staircase (/a grande 
vis), affording access to the upper floors. It was a circular 
‘ower, 614 feet high, with a terrace on the top. This staircase, 
which existed up to the time of Louis XIII., is mentioned by 
Sauval as having been a chef d’euvre of Raimond du Temple, 
_ the architect and sculptor. 
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Inscriptions on Old Scottish Buildings. ‘= : 
R. CHAMBERS. 


It was a custom of our ancestors in the Middle Ages, 
and particularly in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to 
label every house and public building with inscriptions, 
generally expressing some favourite maxim or Scriptural text, 
or pious aspiration of the proprietor, or perhaps only signi- 
ficant of some strange oddity in his character. Thus, while 
-modern structures are generally dumb even as to the date of 
their erection, old ones are often found to be curiously 
-eloquent and readable, so that you require some time to peruse 
the outside of the building before you feel inclined to enter it. 
There might be considerable utility in such a practice, in an 
age when kooks were few and preachings rare either from the 
pulpit or the press. If, for instance, a town-hall or hospital 
was so elegant as to be sure to attract the gaze of every 
stranger, here was an opportunity of getting his mind trans- 
fixed with some fragment of wisdom which it might be desir- 
able to make universally known and valued. It was probably 
upon some such calculation as this that one of the greatest 
builders of such houses that ever flourished in England is said 
to have put upon the front of every one of them his pet adage, 
accompanied by the authority of his own saintly name, 
“Manners make the man, quoth William of Wickbam.” 
This might be considered as the substitute for a “ Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son,” or a “‘ Hints on Etiquette,” appropriate to 
the necessities and circumstances of the days of Henry of 
Lancaster. It might also be calculated that when one is about 
to enter a house to which he is a stranger his mind is apt to 
be open to new impressions, and a word then spoken to him 
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might be in season. Hence it would be thought proper that 
the architrave—a part sure to strike his vision—should bear 
some pithy piece of wisdom, or some goodly text likely to 
affect and improve him. There was a peculiar suitableness to 
place and occasion in some of these dainty legends ; for 
example, in that frequent one upon kitchen chimneypieces, 
and which, I believe, Sir Walter Scott caused to be put 
up in the culinary domains of Abbotsford, “‘ Waste not, want 
not.” The days of the utility of such inscriptions are ina great 
measure passed away ; but, if less useful now, they are so much 
the more curious. It is indeed impossible to light upon some 
snatch of ancient wisdom or sentiment, faintly “decoring” the 
walls of an old building, without a feeling of considerable 
interest. It seems as the yet surviving voice of some one long 
dead and gone; or, taking it more generally, as the voice of a 
deceased generation, all of whose modes and habits are now 
extinct, and who only live in this voice and nothing else. We 
may sometimes even trace a personal feeling in such legends ; 
as, for example, in that fine one engraved on the architrave ofa 
house in the West Bow, Edinburgh (now demolished), “ He yt 
tholis overcummis ;” that is, He who bears his ills with 
magnanimity overcomes them. Placed conspicuously by a 
citizen over the door of his house, we cannot doubt that this 
was the ruling sentiment of a spirit severely tried, but which 
had triumphed over every evil by simple brave endurance. 
Sometimes a whimsical idea of the builder of the house is 
imparted by the inscription ; as, for instance, where we are 
told from over the door of a mansion in the Old Tcwn of 
Edinburgh, “ Tecum Habita” (Keep at home). An inscription 
on the Regent of Marr’s house, at Stirling, “I prai al lukaris 
on this luging with gentil ee to give thar juging,” argues a sur- 
ptisingly tame spirit on the part of that worthy old statesman. 
Very different is the label upon an old stone formerly built into 
a wall in the Marischal College, Aberdeen, “‘ Thai say : Quhat 
say thai: Let them say.” The writer of this must have been 
a true hero in the matter of public opinion. In an equally 
defying, though not altogether similar spirit, is the inscription 
over the gate of Craigievar Castle, in Aberdeenshire, “ Doe not 
vaiken sleiping dogs.” Let us only imagine the feelings which 
must have possessed the frame of a poor trading Lowlander on 
passing, in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, beneath this 


tremendous Highland warning. 


Limits of Imitation in Stained Glass. 
C. WINSTON. 

Nothing is more thoroughly opposed to sound sense, and 
good taste, than a mere servile copy of an ancient glass paint- 
ing, or a copy with such trifling modifications as to belittle else 
than a servile copy. If intended asa counterfeit, it must fail 
in its object—for none but the inexperienced are likely to be 
deceived by it—and once known to be a counterfeit, it would 
lose all interest from association with bygone ages. If in- 
tended to pass for nothing more than a copy, under the dond 
fide impression that nothing except a copy of ancient painted 
glass will harmonise with Gothic architecture—it serves but as 
a cover for indolence—it can advance nothing, because a copy 
is sure to fall short of the original in all real merit; and 
besides this, its production amounts to an unconscious satire on 
Gothic architecture, when we consider the imperfect state of 
the art of representation as displayed in ancient windows. The 
only true course is to treat every modern work in painted glass 
as an original work of the nineteenth century, and as such, to 
test it according to intelligible rules of taste. The inquiry 
ought no longer to be confined to the narrow issue of con- 
formity with some ancient authority, but should extend toa 
consideration of its intrinsic merit as a work of art, and its 
extrinsic merit as being in harmony with the architecture with 
which it is associated. To prescribe so wide a field of inquiry 
might, indeed, prove inconvenient to certain critiqs’ but would 
certainly tend to a more zealous investigation of the principles 
of ancient art than heretofore, and to the production of works 
more worthy of the nineteenth century : in short, it is by this 
means only that any progress can be made, A nineteenth- 
century window, designed for a twelfth or thirteenth-century 
building, ought not only to harmonise with the architecture in 
the quality and treatment of its colouring, but besides restrain- 
ing conventionality within due bounds, should likewise be free 
not merely from the bad drawing, but from the quaint and con- 
torted attitudes of the figures of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries—attitudes which, however fashionable they might 
have been at that period, are shocking to our present tastes 
and feelings. It should, in fact, reproduce nothing but the art 
of that period, the genuineness of which will only appear the 
plainer when the film of bad taste and deformity is stripped 
from it, through which we are now obliged to penetrate before 
we can fairly see it. I should add that, in designing a window. 
for a twelfth-century building, the artist can never do wrong in 
going at once to the fountain-head, and correcting his taste by 
the remains of Classical art, whose influence is so easily recog- 
nised in the glass paintings of the twelfth and thirteenth 


centuries. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


STOWELL PARK-THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF ELDON. (JOHN 


BELCHER, ARCHITECT.) 
NO. 113._DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE. 
NO. 114.-SOUTH ELEVATION. NO. 115.-NORTH ELEVATION. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL BANK, PENZANCE. 


HESE premises are situate in the centre of the town 
opposite the Market House, and are now approach- 
ing completion. The front is constructed entirely of hard 
granite raised in the neighbourhood, excepting the two 
circular columns, which are of polished red granite. It was 
thought desirable to keep the front of the banking-room 
back some feet from the line of street, but difficulties con- 
nected with adjoining property and other reasons prevented 
the upper storeys being set back, hence the open-arched 
alcove on the ground floor. The banking-rooms are fitted 
with teak wood joinery, and the furniture specially designed 
by the architect is also of teak wood. The building also 
contains manager’s residence, the back part overlooking 
Mount’s Bay being flat-roofed, with iron joists and concrete 
and Seyssel asphalte. ‘The granite was supplied by Messrs. 
Joun FREEMAN & Sons; the general contractor is Mr. 
A. CARKEEK, the architect being Mr. James Hicks, of 
Redruth. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE last ordinary meeting of the session was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The SECRETARY announced the death of Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson, also the death of Mr. J. F. Bateman, past presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB stated that the President had been 
appointed on the International Jury in the Section of Architec- 
ture at the Paris Exhibition, and that Mr. W. H. White had 
been delegated to represent the Institute at the Architectural 
Conference, and that these gentlemen would consequently start 
for Paris in due course. 

The PRESIDENT stated that Mr. White had been reappointed 
secretary. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 


The PRESIDENT :—You will remember that three years ago 
the architect of the Paris Opera House was decorated with the 
Queen’s gold medal for the promotion of architecture at the 
hands of our late lamented President. In the year following, 
our fellow-covntryman, Mr. Ewan Christian, was the worthy 
recipient of the honour. Last year it was bestowed on Baron 
von Hansen, of Vienna, whose age and engagements unfortu- 
nately did not admit of his coming to this country to receive it 
personally. All these recipients were practising architects, 
and two of them foreigners. 

This year we have Her Majesty’s gracious permission to 

award this distinction to an illustrious fellow-countryman, 
who, though not an architect, has done much as an exploring 
archeologist to increase our knowledge of some phases of 
classical art. He has done this by enriching our already match- 
less collection at Bloomsbury with selected specimens of his 
discoveries ; by his learned supervision of the classical anti- 
quities of the Museum, by his writings, and lastly, by his 
lectures. f : 
l# Now, though archeology is not architecture, and though 
undue and excessive reverence for the works of the past may be 
even detrimental to the attitude of mind which the practising 
originating architect ought to assume, there is no question of 
kow much art for the last two thousand years has owed to the 
Greeks, and how much more it might owe with advantage if 
the essential refinement of this the highest phase of art were 
more studied than it is at present. I therefore think we, as 
architects, owe an undoubted debt of gratitude to Sir Charles 
Newton for his labours as a discoverer of certain monuments of 
Greek“art, as the exponent of their peculiarities and beauties, 
and as the guardian for so long a period of our great national 
storehouse of classical art. 

The main facts of Sir Charles’s career are, I apprehend, 
well known to most here. Born in 1816, he went to Shrews- 
bury Schoo), and subsequently to Christchurch, Oxford. In 
1837 he took his B.A. degree with honours. In 1840 he 
graduated M.A., and in the same year was appointed one of the 

assistants in the department of antiquities in the British 


Museum. He remained in this post till 1852, when, at the age 
of thirty-six, he gave up his chances of promotion in order to 
devote himself to antiquarian research. With this end in view 
he accepted the office of vice-consul at Mitylene, and after 
some years of general exploration in the islands and on the 
coasts of the A:gean, he began a series of excavations leading 
to discoveries which may be considered the greatest achieve- 
ments of his career. The mausoleum room at the British 
Museum, the arrangement of which was, I believe, his last 
official work at Bloomsbury, contains the cream of his labours. 
The period of his principal discoveries ranged from 1856 to 
1859, and the scenes were chiefly Budrun (the ancient Hali- 
carnassus), Cnidus, and Branchidz. Though the trophies of 
the mausoleum collection are mostly sculptural, the remnants of 
the gigantic Ionic order are of great architectural interest from 
their extreme originality. Students of the minutize of Greek 
architecture will find in these fragments much that offers 
striking contrast to the details of Athenian work. Mausdlus, 
the Satrap of Caria, to whose honour this vast sepulchral 
monument was raised, held his office from 377 to 353 BC., and 
as the building was constructed by order of his widow, 
Artemisia, the date of its commencement can be approximately 
assigned. Before Sir Charles Newton’s time this monument 
was only known to modern scholars by the allusions to it in 
ancient writers ; and if the story be true that Nicholas Hawks- 
more realised in his tower of St. George, Bloomsbury, his 
interpretation of Pliny’s description, it is curious that the 
remains should have travelled to within a few hundred yards of 
that architect’s work, as if to confute his misconception. 

Sir Charles Newton’s contributions to the British Museum 
comprise many other valuable relics besides those I have men- 
tioned. The great lion which surmounted the pyramidal tomb 
of Cnidus, and which now rests in the Elgin room, is of his 
finding, as well as a whole host of inscriptions, vases, coins, 
and other antiquities, some of which were purchased and others 
excavated. 

In May 1860 Sir Charles was appointed British consul at 
Rome, and in the following year, being appointed Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, he once 
more transferred his valuable services to the building within 
which he began his career. 

In 1874 he was elected hon. fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. In 1875 he received the well-merited honour of C.B., 
since advanced to K.C.B. In 1880 he became Yates Professor 
at University College, London, a post which he at first held in 
conjunction with the Keepership, but subsequently he gave up 
the latter to devote individual attention to his professorial work. 
Among his other distinctions are those of being a member of 
the Accademia dei Lincei at Rome and of holding a chair in 
the University of Strasburg. He is further a corresponding 
member of the Institut of France and the antiquary to the 
Royal Academy. He has published an account of his travels 
and discoveries in the Levant, and another work on Halicar- 
nassus, Cnidus, and Branchidz, in collaboration with my 
lamented fellow-pupil, Richard Popplewell Pullan. Some of the 
beautiful illustrations to these works were from the hand of the 
late Mrs. Newton, herself a distinguished artist. His University 
College lectures are also published. 

It is now, Sir Charles, my duty as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to hand you this proof of our 
appreciation of the value of your services in the cause of archi- 
tecture and art generally. It is given to you through the 
Institute by the Queen, our gracious patroness, with Her 
Majesty’s full knowledge and approval. I may add it is a great 
gratification to me personally, and I consider it a privilege to 
have the honour of presenting the Royal Medal to one so 
illustrious and so justly esteemed by the architects, archzolo- 
gists, and scholars of this and other countries as yourself. 

Sir CHARLES NEWTON, having received the gold medal, 
replied that at the end of along career he needed not to say 
how unspeakably gratifying it was to him to feel that what he 
had done had been duly and generally appreciated.. There 
was such a thing as enthusiasm going blindly on irrespective of 
personal consequences, and some of such enthusiasts, too many 
he feared, failed ; others succeeded in carrying out their original 
purpose. His original idea was to do certain things, to dis- 
cover certain unknown monuments, and if, as he ventured to 
think, he had succeeded in his objects, that was enough for him. 
He had started with blind faith ; he believed there were certain 
things hidden under the soil of Turkey which it was his destiny 
to discover. That was a perfectly irrational idea, but he found 
a liberal and enlightened Government, which followed out his 
views, and gave him everything he asked for, and it was the 
powerfully-equipped expedition which enabled him to succeed. 
Then came general and ample recognition of his work not only 
in England but in other countries, and he felt content—and 
more than content—with the recognition he received at the 
time. This public recognition of his services was the compound 
interest of so many years spent in tentative expeditions, which 
were to him very risky enterprises, and by it he -had been more 
than gratified and more than rewarded. Having said that 
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much in regard to himself, he would take the opportunity of 
urging that it was the Institute of Architects more than any 
other public body in England that should promote the study 
of ancient Greek architecture. He did not ask them to repro- 
duce in our coarse stone what the Greeks carried out in 
marble, nor did he ask them to discard the architecture of the 
Middle Ages, but he asked them to study the remains of Grecian 
architecture. He was sure that the more we studied them, 
the more we should learn of the true principles of architecture. 
The Romans utterly failed with all these beautiful examples before 
their eyes to realise the exquisite subtlety of Grecian architec- 
ture. They had left us in the work of Vitruvius and_ other 
treatises a mass of chaotic material, but which, with further 
examination of the monuments still existing, we should ulti- 
mately decipher and appreciate. We English had learned 
much about the remains of Greek art, but other nations had 
been still more active ; in particular he would draw attention to 
the discoveries of architectural remains made by the Germans 
at Olympia and Pergamos, which filled in the gap between 
Greek art of the time of Pericles and the servile imitation 
architecture of the Romans. They told us just what was the 
work of those who lived in the intervening period, and we had 
now the materials for writing a history of ancient architecture 
such as never had before been possible. Next he would draw 
attention to what Rickman had done for architecture. Rick- 
man had told them what were the mouldings appropriate for 
Gothic architecture at each period. We had to see what were 
the details of the Hellenistic periods, and that would be found 
by studying the discoveries from Olympia and Pergamos. 
They would also be much assisted by a study of the inscrip- 
tions ; those from Pergamos, numbering 800, were not yet pub- 
lished; the inscriptions from Olympia had been published. 
He recommended both these collections which were at Berlin 
for study. He only wished he were ten years younger and he 
would go and make these discoveries, but he was afraid the 
Anno Domini told him that it was too late, and he must leave 
it to younger Englishmen to carry out the work, which was not 
merely English but International, and a field in which the 
Americans had also done good work. 
Professor BALDWIN BROWN read a paper on— 


Recent Advances in the Study of Architectural History. 


Professor Baldwin Brown began by disclaiming any idea 
of bringing forward facts and theories unfamiliar to the 
audience. The advances made from time to time in the study 
of the history of architecture were duly noted by members of 
the profession, and the works in which they were embodied 
were to be found in the library of the Institute. They did not, 
however, become readily popularised in this country, and took 
a long time to reach the younger student. The list of books 
suggested to students preparing for the examinations of the 
Institute contained little or nothing from which the learner 
would become acquainted with the present condition of know- 
ledge on matters of architectural history. It was rather to 
plead for more help to the student in these branches of work 
that the paper had been put together. A distinction must be 
drawn at the outset between questions in architectural history 
which had mainly an archzological interest, and those which 
formed the basis of large views of the development of the art 
and its place in older civilisations. As examples of more 
purely archzeological questions might be mentioned those con- 
cerned with the derivation of the forms of the Doric and Ionic 
temples, an acquaintance with which would not help to any 
better comprehension of Classical architecture. On the other 
hand, the still unsolved problem of the lighting of the Greek 
temple-cella had a wider interest, and led us straight to the 
question of the essential character of the building. Was it an 
interior hallowed to the service of religion with something of 
the solemn gloom and inviolable sanctity of the temple at 
Jerusalem ? or was it a brightly illumined hall, used mainly as 
a museum of costly and beautiful works of art—a canopy, 
as Semper had called it, for the votive statue? On the prac- 
tical use to the architectural student of a knowledge of the past 
history of the forms he had to use much might be said, but 
there was no need to insist on any utilitarian plea. The broad fact 
of the absorbing interest of the study of the development of 
architecture, an interest not only technical but social, human, 
and even religious, was sufficient to give it a paramount claim 
on our attention. That the recognition of this was a tradition 
in the architectural profession was proved by the fact that all 
the great books on architectural history were written by pro- 
fessional architects, who had contributed more to artistic litera- 
ture than all the representatives of the other arts put together. 
As examples of questions in architectural history which were of 
more than archzeological importance might be noted those of 
the origin of Christian architecture and of the true extent and 
character of the influence of Byzantine art upon that of the 
West. It was of interest to know that the first Christian archi- 
tects had original conceptions, and did not confine their efforts 
to adapting or copying pagan basilicas. The old traditional 
theory could not stand for a moment in the mind of any one 


who took the means now available for discovering what{the 
pagan basilica was actually like, and how markedly it differed 
from the Christian meeting-place. There was also atradition 
view that Byzantine influence dominated early Medizeval archa 
tecture and decorative art. The Germans had done good ser 
vice in recent times by vindicating the originality and inde- 
pendence of the Medizval craftsman, and leading to a 
reconsideration of the views maintained by MM. Viollet-le-Duc 
and Labarte. A question of greater importance, because of 
more general and wide-reaching interest, was the question of 
the architectural relations of the East and the West, with 
special reference to the origin and character of Roman archi- 
tecture—the parent of our modern styles, Arch construction 
had generally been considered characteristically Roman ; but 
what was actually the history of the arch at Rome? This 
question might be prefaced by a brief review of the history 
of the arch in general. After sketching the principal facts 
connected with the early use of the arch in Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Greece, and Etruria, Professor Bald- 
win Brown went on to argue that neither in these regions 
nor yet at Rome, till the age of Augustus, could we trace 
any use of the arch or vault as the dominating feature in 
monumental architecture. Except, perhaps, in the palaces of 
Assyrian kings, it was employed universally either in engineer- 
ing works, for gateways, or for small buildings like the old 
Egyptian granaries. Yet it stood to reason that a long course 
of experiments in vault construction must have gone on some- 
where before such a work as the dome of the Pantheon, com- 
pleted before*27 BC, could have been brought to completion. 
Rome, before the time of Augustus, offered no field for such 
experiments, and we must seek elsewhere for the theatre of 
them. It was the merit of Gottfried Semper, in his work on 
“ Style,” to have been the first to point out that the great 
Hellenistic cities founded in nearer Asia by Alexander and his 
successors offered just the facilities required, and were, in al 
probability, the scene of anew movement in architecture, the 
influence of which passed on to the Rome of the Emperors. 
Seleukeia, on the Tigris, was built of the bricks from ancient 
Babylon; in Alexandria all the houses were vaulted; the 
recent exploration of Pergamos had proved that Hellenistic 
builders in the third and second centuries B.c. perfectly under- 
stood the use of the arch. What is more probable than that 
these later Greek architects, working without the traditional 
Hellenic materials, and in lands where a tradition of arch 
construction had existed from the remotest ages, worked out 
that use of the arch and vault on a monumental scale for which 
the Roman builders made themselves everlastingly famous? 
This question was considered by Professor Baldwin Brown on 
the technical side by the help of the material brought together 
in the works of M. Auguste Choisy, in those of Professors 
Durm, Adler, and others of the modern school, and he con- 
cluded by expressing a desire that some competent authorities 
would undertake the much-needed work of a critical edition of 
Vitruvius, 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., said that he with all present 
had been struck by the most profoundly interesting paper of 
Professor Baldwin Brown, a paper that had come most oppor- 
tunely with the presentation of the royal gold medal. In Sir 
Charles Newton and Professor Baldwin Brown they had two 
men who were most profoundly imbued with the importance of 
Greek architecture and Greek civilisation generally. It was 
impossible to overrate the influence of ancient Greece on the 
whole of modern civilisation, without which we should have 
been almost without sculpture, painting, and refined archi- 
tecture. What the Greeks had done for us was hardly suffi- 
ciently realised. Mr. Aitchison explained that by the “Comedy 
of Errors” we were taken back to the time of Alexander the 
Great, who, if not a Greek actually, posed as one, Shakespeare 
having adapted tothe manners of his day a work that Plautus 
had taken and adapted as a play in accordance with the 
manners and customs of the Romans. Also, the eloquence of 
thelworld had reached an elevation and power it would never have 
attained had it not been founded on the superstructure raised 
by the eloquence of the Greeks. Though interesting from an 
historical and archzological point of view, it was not perhaps 
of much importance to practising architects where the Romans 
got their first elements of architecture. Forms of Roman 
architecture that had long troubled them in regard to their 
origin might be traced to debased copies of Greek work. No 
one could look at the Pantheon in Rome and what had been 
done throughout the world without seeing that the amount of 
invention at any epoch was small. Architecture had not 
sprung up in a moment, and they would all agree with 
Professor Brown that the Pantheon was not the invention 
of a day. It was certainly the outcome of a long series 
of laborious attempts. The Romans had not handed down 
the name of the architect. They were more concerned 
in cutting throats. Vitruvius himself was almost as great an 
enigma as the builder of the Pantheon. Vitruvius wrote his 
work for a sort of handbook for the nobility and gentry, who 
did not know what an arch was. The curious methods by 
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which the builders dispensed with centreing must have been 
seen by Vitruvius or known to him, but he had not given us 
the slightest hint about them. One of the most curious features 
in the vaulted construction was that all the courses were laid 
horizontally, betraying an Eastern origin, that being an Eastern 
fashion. 

Professor KERR having seconded the vote of thanks, it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Professor BALDWIN BROWN, in his reply, suggested that 
Mr. Aitchison should undertake the preparation of a critical 
edition of Vitruvius, which would be a valuable contribution to 
the history of architecture. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE following statement was made by the First Com- 

missioner of Works on Monday :— 

The gentleman whose generous offer I have already ex- 
plained to the House has concluded his arrangements with the 
Government for the purpose of providing a building for the 
National Portrait Gallery, and has undertaken to complete it, 
subject to the approval of the Office of Works, within three 
years. With this view he has given instructions to Mr. Ewan 
Christian, the eminent architect, who is now preparing the 
necessary sketch plans, after consultation with Mr. Scharff, 
whose services in connection with the National Portrait 
Gallery are well known to the public. The Government have, 
with his entire approval, promised the donor, as a site for the 
building, the space now vacant at the back of the National 
Gallery, facing St. Martin’s Church and the new Charing Cross 
Road. It will be necessary to pass a short Act of Parliament 
in order to make that space available for the purpose, and I 
shall at once ask leave to bring in the Bill. I am glad to be 
able to add that the trustees of the National Gallery, in view of 
the undertaking of the Government to provide, if necessary, 
further space for their wants in the barrack-yard, will make no 
objection to our proposals, and approve generally of our 
scheme, while, in the opinion of the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, the site we offer leaves nothing to be desired. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE eleventh annual report, which was issued this week, 
states that the roll at the end of February shows 
8 honorary members and 93 ordinary; of these, 18 are corre- 
sponding members. There is thus a total of 101, showing a 
decrease of 11 upon last report, 12 having resigned, 3 died, and 
only 4 joined. The composition of the membership is made up 
thus :—Architects in practice, including 8 honorary mem- 
bers, 23; draughtsmen, 45; apprentices or pupils, 27 ; artist- 
painter, 1; bell-hanger, 1 ; decorators, 3; metal worker, 1; 
plumber, I. 

With regret it is recorded that the first break in the mem- 
bership by death since the formation of the Association oc- 
curred during the past year—Mr. James Salmon, honorary 
member, who was the oldest practitioner in Glasgow. He 
twice lectured before the Association—on Foundations and 
upon Architectural Education. The first of these was one 
of a course on Building Construction, given for some years 
consecutively, where each lecturer—all of whom were members 
of the Glasgow Institute of Architects—gave the experience of 
his own particular practice as supplementary to the teaching 
of the text-books. Mr. James Sellars, I.A., was the first 
honorary president, and again in 1885 occupied the like posi- 
tion. Having himself been a member of the Architectural 
Association which existed previously in Glasgow, his name 
appearing in its syllabus among the essayists, he had sympathy 
with the work, and as an architect in practice was ever ready 
to help forward younger students from a personal experience 
of their difficulties. At different times he lectured under the 
following titles :—“ Sanitary Arrangements,” “Fact and Fic- 
tion,” and “ Quality, Pattern, and Price.” Had he been spared 
he would have addressed the Association last December. As 
honorary president his prizes were offered for competitive 
designs each time, a “Villa, with specification,” and a 
“Memorial Church, domed.” His efforts were largely in- 
fluential in obtaining distinctive instruction for architectural 
students at the School of Art, and more recently, when 
president of the Institute of Architects, he took great interest 
in the preparation of a model course of studies, now practically 
in operation at the Technical College. These services testify 
to an interest in the Association’s welfare which well merit our 
gratitude, but more lasting than precept is the practical in- 
fluence of his life as an architect, and in the long list of his 
works which remain with us—not confined to one style, 
though in one he excelled—lies the most eloquent incentive to 
diligent emulation. Mr. Matthew Gemmel, ordinary member, 
who died just at the completion of his apprenticeship, was 


connected with the Association for some years, and in last 
report was honourably distinguished as the winner of the hon. 
president’s prize. 

There have been nine ordinary monthly meetings, at which 
there has been an attendance ranging from fifteen to thirty- 
seven. In thesyllabus of essays there was included a series of 
three upon one subject, thus following a precedent set the 
previous season with marked success. The papers were, as 
customary, exclusively the production of members, and were 
generally accompanied by drawings, specially prepared by the 
authors, many of considerable elaboration. The discussions 
which followed their delivery, opened by a member arranged 
upon, have perhaps been less interesting, because less taken 
advantage of, than might be; to permit the various subjects 
treated of to pass without an interchange of opinion is to let 
slip a valuable means of mutual improvement. In order, the 
essays were as follows :—“A Sketching Tour in Fifeshire,” by 
Mr. John Dall; “ Norman Architecture,” by Mr. Alex. N. 
Paterson, M.A. ; ‘‘ Transitional Architecture,” by Mr. William 
Kerr; ‘‘Early English Architecture,” by Mr. Andrew N. 
Prentice ; “ A Tour in Italy,” by William Jas. Anderson, first 
“Alexander Thomson” travelling student; ‘“ Wrought-Iron 
Work,” by Mr. Wilson Beaton; “Church Organs,” by Mr. 
Larmont D. Penman; “ Perspective,” by Andrew R. Scott ; 
“Jedburgh Abbey,” by Mr. William Fraser; ‘“ Greek Orna- 
ment,” by William M‘W. Petrie; and “ The Antiquities of 
Lanarkshire,” by Mr. George Tudhope. 

Four lectures were delivered, viz., ‘“ Recollections and 
Reflections,” by Mr. Thomas Gildard, hon. president ; ‘“ The 
Art of Decoration,” by Professor Baldwin Brown, Edinburgh ; 
“ Drainage,” by Mr. John Honeyman, honorary member ; and 
*‘ Joinery,” by Mr. R. C. Grant. These have been delivered in 
the rooms of the Philosophical Society, Bath Street, not only 
to the increase of members’ comfort, but also by their greater 
size permitting of a better attendance of those of the public 
interested. 

Visits have been paid to several places and buildings—to 
the Old Chapel at Largs and the College Buildings at Cumbrae 
(Mr. Butterfield, architect), Newark Castle, Port-Glasgow, New 
Barony Church (Messrs. John Burnet, Son & Campbell, archi- 
tects), and the Forth Bridge, on the autumn holiday. There 
has been no Association summer tour, and two of the visits set 
down in the syllabus were abandoned, those to Carlisle and to 
Bothwell Castle, the latter owing to antiquarian operations 
then proceeding. 

The Association monthly designing competitions have been 
almost totally neglected ; those, however, set by the visiting 
architects at the School of Art have been well responded to by 
junior members, who are also students of the school. 

The annual exhibition of drawings was held at the beginning 
of May, and though the number of drawings shown was not 
great, and represented the work of a comparative few, the 
quality was perhaps in advance of former exhibitions. 

Part III. of the Sketch-book was issued in August. It is 
similar to No. II., both in size and number of plates, but these 
are printed in a uniform and superior manner. A few pages 
of descriptive letterpress have been added, and the whole is 
enclosed in a portfolio. The price has necessarily been in- 
creased to 12s.; ordinary members, half-price ; and of the 200 
copies printed some (110) are already disposed of. As hitherto, 
the work illustrated comes entirely from members. 

The measurement of the cathedral has, for the past season, 
been allowed to lie in abeyance—the attraction of the late 
Exhibition. sufficiently excusing a temporary delay in the pro- 
gress of this important effort. 

This record of the past session does not tell of unqualified 
success, but the committee say there is reason for congratula- 
tion that of late years it is not now altogether apathy on the 
part of the general body of architectural assistants which pre- 
vents their attending the meetings and visits, and joining in the 
work, but rather the counter attractions of the various educa- 
tional agencies now at work in Glasgow. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council, after the Whitsuntide recess, 

was held in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, on 
Tuesday. 

Earl Rosebery, the chairman, stated that a letter had been 
received from the Board of Trade, thanking the Council for the 
assistance it had given in the matter of electric lighting, and 
sending a copy of a model order proposed to be followed in the 
case of all the electric lighting applications now before the 
Board of Trace, This letter would be reported by the High- 
ways Committee, probably at the next meeting of the Council. 
In the meantime the Board of Trade stated that if the Council 
wished to bring any points in the order under the notice of the 
Board, the Board would be glad to see representatives of the 
Council, and to discuss such points with them, Perhaps the 
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Council would authorise the Highways Committee, if it should 
think necessary, to depute some representatives to confer with 
the Board of Trade, and to suggest on behalf of the Council 
any alteration they might think desirable. The Council 
empowered the Highways Committee to act accordingly. 

The Improvements Committee asked the instructions of the 
Council on a number of points. They reported that some local 
authorities had applied in times past for assistance in Carrying 
out improvements of a purely local character. It appeared to 
the committee that such applications should not be encouraged, 
and they recommended that applications for pecuniary aid 
towards improvements of an exclusively local character of no 
advantage to any other part of the metropolis should not be 
entertained. This would not exclude improvements of main 
thoroughfares, which, necessarily, must benefit to a greater or 
less extent the metropolis as a whole, neither would it exclude 
the opening up of thoroughfares, but it would exclude 
applications for what were called “improvements” which, if 
they had to be paid for entirely out of local rates, would, in some 
instances, never be seriously entertained, and in others would 
be more economically carried out. 

Mr. Westacott moved that the Council should disagree with 
the recommendations of the committee. The action of the 
committee, he considered, had earned for them the title of the 
“ Non-Improvement Committee,” and now they were going 
still further to prevent improvements in London. Instead of 
passing an abstract resolution, as was proposed by the Improve- 
ments Committee, they should discuss every application on its 
merits, 

Mr. Cohen seconded, and objected to the hands of the 
Council being tied. 

After some discussion, the recommendation was withdrawn. 

The Bridges Committee reported that they had considered 
the report of the committee appointed by the House of 
Commons in 1884, expressing the opinion that three means of 
communication were absolutely necessary east of London 
Bridge, namely, a bridge at or near the Tower, a tunnel at 
Shadwell, and a tunnel at Blackwall, and to advise the Council 
which of the latter should be first constructed. The com- 
mittee, in considering the matter, had had regard to the fact 
that an Act of Parliament had been obtained for the construc- 
tion of a tunnel at Blackwall, and that contracts had been 
entered into, and purchases completed for property required 
for the approaches, amounting approximately to 150,000/. The 
committee recommended :—‘“ That the Blackwall Tunnel 
take precedence of all other schemes of transcommunication, 
and that the committee be instructed to consider the other 
schemes proposed with a view of reporting as to their probable 
cost, and as to the order, in point of time, in which they should. 
be proceeded with.” 

Mr. Arthur Arnold moved, as an amendment, that the re- 
port of the committee be referred back pending the report of 
the engineer as to the practicability of the proposed scheme. 
He remarked that the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons recommended the construction of a tunnel at Shadwell, 
and not at Blackwall. In April the Council came to a resolu- 
tion that the plans and specifications for the construction of the 
proposed tunnel should be referred to an engineer of eminence, 
and it was proposed in the reference, which had been approved, 
he believed, by the Bridges Committee, that that eminent 
engineer should report upon the practicability of the proposed 
scheme. He ventured to suggest to the Council that it would 
be very absurd conduct on their part to determine that day 
that the execution of the Blackwall Tunnel should be the first 
work undertaken, when they were about to ask an eminent 
engineer to report upon the practicability of the proposed 
scheme. It was most unlikely that he would report against 
the practicability of the scheme. He had formed a very strong 
opinion that this work was not expedient, not necessary, and 
ought not to be undertaken ; and he was satisfied that when 
this proposal for a Blackwall Tunnel was properly investigated 
by the Council it would be abandoned. 

Mr. Powell Williams, in seconding the amendment, thought 
the Council ought not to sanction the proposed expenditure 
until they knew the exact cost of the scheme. 

Mr. G. W. Osborn, the chairman of the committee, said 
that the paragraph in the report did not bind the Council in the 
way that had been suggested. The Council came into exist- 
ence after the Metropolitan Board of Works had accepted the 
contracts for the tunnel, and they immediately took steps to 
investigate the matter. It had been referred to a committee 
in order that the engineer might go into details. They were 
thoroughly cognisant of the very great difficulties in connection 
with this work, and they felt very keenly their responsibility in 
reference to the matter. It was for that reason that they asked 
the Council to refer the matter to an independent mind. No 
action would be taken until they got that report. Upon that 
report would largely depend what was done in reference to this 

matter. They must either go on with the Blackwall Tunnel, 
or they must have some definite report from an engineer show- 
ing that it was impossible to carry it out. He thought they 


would find that there were very great and serious difficulties in 
the matter, but that they were difficulties which could be got 
over from an engineering point of view. It was the fact that 
there were six representatives of the East-end on the com- 
mittee ; but, as a representative of the West-end, he felt that 
they owed something to the East-end for the neglect of their 
interests in the past, and that determined efforts should be made 
by the Council to do something for this district. 

Mr. Hunter remarked that, although there were engineering 
difficulties in connection with the work, he believed they could 
be overcome, and he hoped the Council would approve of the 
recommendations of the committee. They had taken every 
step they possibly could to insure that the money should be 
properly laid out and the scheme properly carried out by refer- 
ring it to an eminent engineer. They wanted to meet the 
constant cries which came up to them from the different 
Boards in the East-end of London by showing that they were 
doing something. 

The closure was applied, the amendment negatived, and the 
report of the committee approved. 

The Main Drainage Committee reported that they had re- 
ceived numerous communications and memorials from various, 
districts—in some cases supported by deputations—relative to 
complaints of flooding from excessive rainfall. They had also 
in some instances received claims for compensation, and with 
regard to these they had, on behalf of the Council, absolutely 
denied any liability as alleged or inferred. In all cases, how- 
ever, the committee were prepared to give the most careful 
consideration to the facts and points urged, with a few to afford- 
ing such structural and other material relief as the circum- 
stances of each case permitted of. The committee added, for 
the information of the Council, that almost all the cases of 
serious flooding were due to the improper construction of base- 
ments where the natural level of the land was little, if any, 
above Ordnance datum, or, at all events, considerably below. 
high-water mark. 

Mr. Holmes moved as an amendment that, as the case of 
sewage overflow was urgent and imperative, it be an instruction 
to the committee to confer with their engineer and the local 
authorities as to the best means for prevention. He denied the: 
statement in the latter part of the report of the committee, and 
stated that as matter of fact the flooding was due to defective 
sewage arrangements. In one place he mentioned that the 
sewage rose to the height of 18 inches above the roadway, 
inflicting great damage. 

Mr. Rhodes, as chairman of the committee, accepted the 
amendment. 

Mr. Strong stated that the people in the south of Londor 
were in the same position as those in the north with regard to 
sewage overflows, and he urged that something should be done 
without delay. 

Mr. Beck said that all round London complaints were 
made — and they really ought not to be indifferent to 
complaints made by the ratepayers—of constantly recurring 
sewage overflows, whereby their property was damaged, and 
the most serious injury done. These overflows were due to 
an insufficiency in the arrangements made for these storms. 

The amendment was accepted and the last part of the report 
struck out, on the suggestion of the chairman that it was too 
general a statement of what was only a very partial case. 

Mr. Torr, the chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the best method of ascertaining the value of land through- 
out the metropolitan area, irrespective of the value of buildings 
and of improvements made by the owners, submitted the: 
report, which recommended the appointment of a central’ 
assessment committee in connection with the Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Committee ; that the powers of such com- 
mittee should be divided, and upon that the majority were im 
favour of as little amendment of the existing law as possible. 
In order to carry out a scheme for this uniformity of assess- 
ment an agent should be detached from the central body for 
the local assessments ; that counsel’s opinion should be taker 
as to whether the present practice of assessing only the annual 
income produced by vacant land was warranted by law, and’ 
could only be altered by new legislation. If fresh legislation: 
was needed, an early application to Parliament should be 
anthorised by the Council, There should be a reference to 
the Parliamentary Committee to take measures for applying te- 
Parliament in time for the next quinquennial metropolitan. 
valuation. 

The discussion of the report was adjourned for a fortnight. 

Colonel Hughes moved, “That the Sanitary and Special’ 
Purposes Committee be requested to consider the question of 
establishing in a central situation a mortuary to which all 
unidentified bodies might be removed.” 

Mr. Brudenell Carter said the main difficulty arose from the 
law of coroner, because it required that the inquest should be 
held in the district in which the body was found, and the 
coroner, before the view by the jury, could not permit its. 
removal from the place where it was found. Nothing but am 
Act of Parliament changing the law with regard to the view of 
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the body would allow this very desirable arrangement to be 
carried into operation. He therefore moved, “That the 
Parliamentary Committee be requested to ascertain and report 
what changes of the law would be required in order to permit 
the establishment, in a central situation, of a mortuary to which 
all unidentified bodies may be removed.” ; 

Colonel Hughes accepted the amendment, which was 
agreed to, 


THE VYRNWY RESERVOIR. 


OME apprehension having been caused by the recent 
catastrophe in America as to the safety of the Vrnywy 
Reservoir, the Shrewsbury Town Council discussed the question 
on Monday, and it was unanimously resolved that the Corpora- 
tion unite with other official bodies in petitioning the Govern- 
ment to have an inspection of the dam made at once, and 
repeated once or oftenerevery year. The Mayor observed that 
he wished to avoid creating panic, but they could not say that 
the works had been carried out to the entire satisfaction of the 
engineer; neither could they get away from the fact that in 
some infinitesimal degree the works had already given way. 
The Salopian and Montgomeryshire Post has the following 
observations on the subject :—One of the natural results of the 


Pennsylvania disaster is that a very grave apprehension of 


danger should be more or less present in the minds of those 
residing in the valleys of the Vyrnwy and Severn, and below 
the level of the Llanwddyn reservoir or lake. We have no 
desire to intensify that feeling of insecurity, but after reading 
the details of the cause of the American catastrophe, and 
remembering what we have read in connection wth the 


Llanwddyn Lake, we cannot say that our natural feeling of 


alarm is at allallayed. The Liverpool press has done its best to 
restore public confidence in the pet water scheme of their Water 
Committee, and to an extent they have succeeded. But this does 
not alter the facts which we will briefly detail. The flood in 
America was caused by the bursting of a reservoir one-fourth the 
size of the Llanwddyn Lake when full. An earthen dam had been 
erected across a valley, 90 feet in thickness, and this was faced 
with stone. The accident was caused by this dam giving way. 
At Llanwddyn the dam across the valley is of rough hewn 
stone, “bound together with a cement which is much harder 
than the stone itself.” This statement is from the Liverpool 
papers. The same authority, however, admits that “the 
pressure upon the Vyrnwy embankment when the lake is filled 
will be something enormous, and were the wall to give way the 
consequences would be much more serious than those which 
have followed the bursting of the Johnstown Reservoir in 
America. There is not a village or hamlet or even town 
between the reservoir and Shrewsbury which would not be 
inundated, and the terrible catastrophe in connection with the 
Sheffield Reservoir would be repeated with tenfold more 
dreadful consequences.” We go much further, and assert that 
the fourfold volume of water from Llanwddyn rolling down the 
Severn Valley would as effectually obliterate Shrewsbury, 
Coalbrookdale, Ironbridge, and the lower town of Bridgnorth, 
as the minor lake in Pennsylvania has done with respect to the 
numerous towns which came within the radius of the flood in 
that district. Any one who has read Mr. Hawksley’s opinion 
upon the construction of the Llanwddyn stone dam, and 
who remembers that he gave up a lucrative appointment as 
consulting engineer on the very ground that he considered that 
the dam was not properly built, cannot feel full confidence 
under present circumstances in its stability. 

We know that as the lake is filling the dam is being 
watched with the greatest care by the Liverpool Corporation 
officials themselves, and it is rumoured in the neighbourhood 
that the wall has already given 1 inch under the pressure 
against it. Probably this is not more than the engineers might 
expect, but it shows that a stone wall is susceptible to pressure, 
and that the dam across the Llanwddyn Valley has not yet 
passed the experimental stage. We know, too, that many 
other difficulties have had to be encountered with regard to the 
porous strata in the surrounding hills, and as the pressure of 
water increases in this artificial lake these difficulties are not 
likely to decrease. We mention these facts not for the purpose 
of creating unnecessary alarm, but with the object of empha- 
sising Our opinion, which is that the Board of Trade should at 
once appoint a competent independent engineer to watch and 
report upon the filling of this vast artificial lake in the hills 
above us. No railway is permitted to be opened until it has 
undergone a Government inspection, and we say that no engi- 
neering work of this gigantic character, which will be a stand- 
ing menace to the lives and property of those living in the 
valleys below, should be permitted unless certified by some 
competent and independent authority. Such a certificate would 
be as gratifying to the feelings of the Liverpool Water Com- 
mittee as to the teeming population in the towns in the Severn 
Valley ; it should be insisted upon by the County Councils of 
Shropshire, Montgomeryshire, and Denbighshire; and it should 


be petitioned for by every menaced urban district in the valley 
which lies between Llanwddyn Lake and the sea. We hope 
steps will be taken when Parliament meets after the recess to 
bring the matter before the House. 

In reference to the New Hill Lake above Oswestry, the 
same journal says :—The Liverpool water-supply scheme ha , 
not only led to the building of a large number of substantial 
filter-beds in the hills above Oswestry, but it has also been 
thought necessary to construct a large intercepting reservoir at 
a still higher altitude in the hills. This reservoir is formed by 
the construction of an earthen embankment several hundred 
yards long on two sides of a natural boggy depression in the 
land. The embankment may be likened to a large capital L, 
and being formed entirely of earth or clay contains all the 
objectionable features of the Pennsylvanian lake embankment. 
If a stone dam is considered necessary to withstand pressure of 
this kind, why does the Liverpool Corporation content itself 
with putting an earth dam on the hills just above Oswestry ? 
When that reservoir is filled, it will be a standing danger to at 
least severalstreets in the town. Earthen embankments, it has. 
been proved, are not to be depended upon, and should this one 
give way the water would gain such an impetus in rolling down 
the hillside that it would wash away everything before it. This 
is a matter that should be seen into before a drop of water is 
permitted to be run into the reservoir in question ; and in this. 
matter we must expect our natural protectors, the Town Council, 
to exercise extraordinary vigilance in the interests of the borough 
and its inhabitants. 


EXCAVATIONS AT BOTHWELL CASTLE, 


S INCE the visit of the Archeological Society to the ruins of 

Bothwell Castle last summer, the excavations commenced 
then have been continued, says the Glasgow Herald, without 
interruption, and what remains of the dilapidated walls of this 
ancient fortress is now, after having been buried in the earth for 
a century or-two, exposed to the light of day. These researches 
have been made in order that visitors to the old castle and the 
beautiful grounds in which it is situated may view the hitherto 
hidden outlines of the original stronghold, and in undertaking 
the excavations, the expense of which must be very great, the 
Earl of Home is not only generously conferring a privilege upon 
the general public, but laying open to archeologists a fresh 
field for study and research, 

The castle is allowed to be one of the finest ruins in 
Scotland. The profuse growth of ivy which wrapped it in a 
brilliant green mantle all the year round has been torn entirely 
away, and its massive walls have been thoroughly cemented, 
thus insuring to one or two future generations at least the 
privilege of looking upon its stately fragments and forming 
ideas of its once majestic grandeur. As portions of the ruins. 
which have so long lain underground are considerably below 
the present ground level, getting at them has involved large 
excavations. The foundations of these ruins will now be led 
down to by gravel paths, the sides where the digging has been 
going on being tapered off into nice grassy slopes. The 


excavations show that the castle originally was almost 
double the ‘size the present structure would indicate, 
and that what now remains was built probably two 


hundred years after the fortress was first erected early in 
the fourteenth century. The parts now laid bare will 
prove of great interest to the ordinary sightseer, and afford 
matter for careful thought and inquiry to the student of 
archeology. To the north-east side a square tower has been 
discovered with several garderobes leading into a substantially- 
built drain, which runs down to the river Clyde, a drop of 
about 90 feet. The masonry is of a marvellously massive 
description. From this point a wall 8 feet thick is laid bare, 
extending for about 4o feet to the north-west, and here a 
tower has been excavated. It is about 16 feet in diameter, 
and the circle of stone still rests securely upon its foundations. 
A wall again continues for about 70 feet to the west of this 
tower, and then probably the most interesting part of the 
excavated ruins is reached. This consists of the remains of 
what was at one time the principal entrance to the castle—two- 
round towers, each 16 feet in diameter, with a square pit 
between them, 13 feet deep by about 12 feet square, showing 
where at one time the drawbridge was raised and lowered. 
The stonework of this pit is solid, and the wood at its founda- 
tion and the wooden stanchions on which the drawbridge was 
worked are extremely well preserved. A broad road of cause- 
way has also been unearthed leading from the drawbridge in a 
northern direction, but it is surmised that this road would ulti- 
mately wind round by Bothwell to the capital, Edinburgh. 
Inside the entrance is a courtyard of causeway, doubtless the- 
scene of the famous encounter between Douglas and Marmion. 
immortalised by Sir Walter Scott. Visitors of an imaginative 
turn may conjure up that stormy scene—Marmion’s angry reply 
to the haughty Douglas, who refused to receive his hand at 


parting, and Douglas, in stentorian tones, commanding the 
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warder to “let the portcullis fall”—Marmion’s narrow escape 
through the descending drawbridge in flying to join his 
followers, who were drawn up in the field outside the castle— 

Lord Marmion turn’d—well was his need, 

And dash’d the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprung, 

The ponderous grate behind him rung: 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 
Just beside the west tower of the main entrance is a doorway 
with solid stone pavement, and 6 feet from this, Just outside the 
walls of the castle, is the trench where the skeleton was found 
last year. After having been carefully examined, the bones of 
the skeleton were put in a box and buried. From this point, 
through the falling of the walls, heaps of stones extend towards 
the main structure now standing, and right outside the castle 
what is supposed to be a wall of 7 feet in thickness continues 
till within 20 feet of the south-west tower. Here the wall takes 
a turn of ro feet due west, and then stops. Another well-built 
drain has been found between the west and south-west towers. 
The drain, which is 6 feet from the surface, is a foot square, 
and pierces right through the outer wall, and thence drops into 
the river. At the extreme end of the south-west tower, excava- 
tions are still proceeding in the embankment. This tower is a 
most interesting one. It is of octagonal shape, with walls 
12 feet thick. Only one-half of it now exists, this rising to a 
height of go feet. The other half, legend has it, fell on being 
stormed by the enemy, so the remaining half was just built 
across. The tower (and, indeed, all the south-west side of the 
castle) is built upon the solid rock, which is from 90 to Ioo feet 
above the level of the river. Inside the tower is a well 30 feet 
deep, and 4 feet in diameter. This well used to be half- 
filled with soil, but this has now been cleared away. The 
masonry hereis of a perfect description, the stones being smoothed 
offin a manner that could not be excelled evennow. Round from 
the tower excavations have been made to see if steps from 
a doorway into the castle ultimately led down to the river, but 
no such way has been discovered. Some of these steps are cut 
out of the solid rock. Three steps, however, have been found 
in the embankment about half-way between the castle and the 
River Clyde at a depth of 8 feet from the surface. The re- 
moval of the ivy from the south tower shows the red sandstone 
f which it is built to be pretty much eaten into by both ivy 
aud rain; indeed, some of the massive blocks of stone are 
almost entirely demolished. On the south-east bank—known 
as the Cannon Hill—considerable excavations have been made 
to a distance of about 50 yards from the main structure, but 
nothing has been discovered. The belief in the minds of 
many, especially the older inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
as to the existence of a subterranean passage connecting the 
castle and the priory on the other side of the river cannot now 
be held tenable, as nothing whatever has been found to indicate 
that there ever was an underground passage of this description 
about the castle. Had any trace or even the slightest clue 
been found it would certainly have been followed out, as a 
discovery of this nature would indeed have been a big find. 
The priory across the river was inhabited by monks, and the 
passage was said to have been used by them, and also as 
affording a means of escape from the castle, but in the light of 
these excavations the theory must now be discarded. Never- 
theless, it is one pretty generally accepted, and quite half of 
the visitors to the castle ask questions about it. So far, this 
undertaxing has resulted in the excavation of three round 
towers and a square one, which with those still existing make 
a total of seven in all—four round, two square, and one 
octagonal. 

Inside what the excavations show to be the original walls of 
the fortress, but outside the present ruin, a number of trees 
have grown up, one large variegated plane-tree especially being 
worthy of notice. This tree is allowed to be one of the finest 
specimens in the country. Turning to the inside of the present 
ruin the workman has here also effected a wonderful change in 
its appearance. The ivy has been entirely removed from the 
walls of the banqueting-hall, which is situated above the 
dungeons, and visitors can now see the architectural form of 
its windows and doorways. The soil which has been lying for 
so long on the floor of the banqueting-hall has also been 
removed, and for it is to be substituted a flooring of small 
stones covered with concrete, thus enabling the sightseer to 
view the scene of many a rollicking feast in long bygone times. 
The stairs inside the south tower have been repaired, and the 
soil cleared out of it. Singularly enough, although this tower 
is round outside, it is octagonal inside, and in its walls can be 
seen niches where the beams of three floors went across, also 
fireplaces, and large recesses. The great courtyard inside the 
castle is completely covered by several feet of soil and grass, 
and much interesting masonry, there is good reason to believe, 
is thereby hidden. 


, un Exhibition of electrical engineering and mechanical 
invention is likely to be held in Edinburgh, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—The new wards which have been added to 
the Royal Orthopzedic and Spinal Hospital in Newhall Street 
have been lately opened by the Marquis of Hertford. The 
additions consist of an extended and altered out-patients’ 
department and waiting-room, of new store-rooms, and of 
other outbuildings. On the first floor a new operating-room 
with special means of lighting and ventilation has been built, 
approached by a wide-giazed corridor from the main staircase, 
and a new men’s ward large enough for eight or ten beds. 
There are bath-rooms, lavatories, &c., in a projecting building 
at the end of the ward, from which they are separated by a 
ventilating lobby. On the second floor there is a large ward 
for women and children, with arrangements similar to those of 
the one below. The wards are built with rounded angles, and 
according to the latest models of hospital construction. The 
windows are made in three sections, so that ventilation may be 
obtained without draught at any time, and the upper portion 
may be opened independently of the lower. The walls are 
lined with adamant cement, which gives a smooth washable 
surface. Ventilating grates admit warmed fresh air, and 
exhaust-flues are provided near the ceiling. A plentiful supply 
of hot and cold water is furnished to all parts of the building. At 
the back of the house the garden has been laid out and planted. 
The alterations have been carried out by Messrs. Sapcote & 
Sons, from plans prepared by the architects, Messrs. Osborn & 
Reading, of Birmingham. 

London.—The remodelled building just completed in the 
Marylebone Road, known as the “ Cripples’ Home,” is to be 
opened on the 29th inst. by Princess Christian. The home 
has been partially rebuilt, the wing next Marylebone Road 
having beea altered, raised, and arranged to work in with the 
new buildinzs, which now cover an area of over 5,0co super- 
ficial feet and contain some sixty rooms, with corridors and 
suitable offices, and comprise basement, ground, first, second, 
third, and fourth floors, the whole covered with a flat asphalted 
roof, used for air and exercise by the inmates. A hydraulic 
lift, by Messrs. Clarke, Bunnett & Co., has been provided for 
raising the patients to each floor, and there are two artificial 
stone staircases. The buildings are fireproof throughout, the 
floors being covered with Gregory’s wood-block paving. The 
sanitary arrangements are by Mr. G. Jennings, the heating by 
Messrs. Berry & Co. The architects are Messrs. Habershon & 
Fawckner, of 38 Bloomshury Square, W. The design is 
Italian, the walls are faced with picked stock bricks, the dress- 
ings, portico, &c, being of buff terra-cotta, manufactured by 
the Hathern Brick Company, Leicester. The building now 
erected is for 100 inmates. The works have been admirably 
carried out by Messrs. Gregory & Co., of Clapham Junction, 
at a cost of about 9,000/., Mr. G. Reed being clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Robert Walker, of Cork, was on Tuesday elected 
president of the Society of Architects. 

The Portrait of Mr. John F. White, LL.D., by Mr. George 
Reid, RS.A., subscribed for by his fellow-citizens and friends, 
was on Tuesday formally presented to the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 

The Society of Arts Conversazione is fixed to take place 
at the South Kensington Museum (by permission of the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education) on Friday, June 28. 
The reception by his Grace the Duke of Abercorn, C.B. (chair- 
man), and the members of the Council of the Society, will 
commence at 8.30 P.M. 

Mr. Ralph Copeland, the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 
the Earl of Crawford, Lord M‘Laren, and Mr. J. J. Reid, 
Queen’s Remembrancer for Scotland, paid a visit to the Braid 
Hills, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, for the purpose of selecting a 
site for the proposed new observatory for Scotland. 

Major Turton, R.E, has offered to give 3,000/. towards the 
rebuilding of the garrison church at Chatham, but the offer has 
been declined by the War Office. 

Mr. Alfred Davis, of Stratford-on-Avon, was on Saturday 
elected county surveyor for Shropshire. There were 124 appli- 
cations for the office. P 

The Congregational Chapel in Tottenham Court Road, 
generally known as “ Whitfield’s Tabernacle,” has had to be 
closed owing to a sinking of the foundations. 

The Extension of All Saints Churcb, Wellingborough, 
is to be proceeded with by Messrs. Robert Marriott & Hudson, 
under the direction of Messrs. Talbot, Brown & Fisher. 

Alterations have been made to the laboratory of Messrs. 
Nettlefold’s, Limited, Newport, Mon., embracing the ventila- 
tion, which is now carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being 
adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

The International Theatre, near the Eiffel Tower, is now 
complete, and Mr. Seymour Wade is waiting for the authorities t) 
set up the electric light in order to openthe building. The cost 
is about 8,o004, 
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THE WEEK. 


M. pu CLEuziou, in reporting on the pottery of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, shows much prejudice against the 
English examples. He says that nearly the whole of a 
gallery is encumbered with British products which are of 
doubtful value. According to M. pu CLEuziou, the prin- 
cipal works are exact imitations of those which were pro- 
duced in the last century by WEepcwoop from FLAxMAN’s 
designs, and he points to them as evidence of our conservative 
ways. Since the time of Louis XVI. England has, he 
says, made little progress, and we suppose he believes that if 
we had set up a guillotine we should now be better artists. 
He is very severe on our attempts to embellish vases with 
classical subjects. ‘The vases are not only hard in tone and 
monstrous in aspect, but ACHILLES becomes no more than 
“un horse-guard tres correct donnant un skake-hand,” a 
description which suggests that the writer is not an admirer 
of classical French; while MrNELAus, ULysses, and 
PRIAM appear to be “lords of the upper chamber in a 
diplomatic conference,” and PENELOPE seems incomplete 
because the words “ Milady PENELOPE” are not written 
behind her head. With a guide of M. pE CLEvziou’s 
calibre, can we imagine that the French people are likely to 
derive much profit from their visits to the International 
Exhibition, unless the inflation of their cunceit and pre- 
judices can be considered profitable ? 


INSTRUCTIONS to architects who are desirous of com- 
peting for the proposed Wednesbury Art Gallery have been 
issued. The building is to be erected on a site adjoining 
the town hall. On the ground floor will be the entrance 
hall,.museum and art galleries, cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c. 
On the first floor a gallery for the display of the three 
hundred pictures left by the late Mrs. RicHarps, with 
separate provision for any other pictures that the Corpora- 
tion may be able to acquire or borrow, and in addition 
students’ rooms, retiring rooms, lavatories, &c. The care- 
taker’s rooms will be in the basement, and in addition means 
of communication between the art gallery buildings and the 
town hall will have to be provided, in order that the whole 
can be used on the occasion of Corporation or other im- 
portant social gatherings. 


A speciAL exhibition of the choicest examples of 
printed books, engravings, and manuscripts which have 
been purchased within the last ten years is now open in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. It is not necessary to 
have a reader’s card in order to see the works. There is 
also an exhibition relating to geography, and some other 
parts of the great collection may be seen. The rooms are 
open on Tuesdays and Fridays from to A.M. until 4 P.M. 


On Saturday the persistent endeavours of Mr. Jamrs 
BEAL to obtain a reform of the government of the metro- 
polis were rewarded by the presentation of a testimonial. 
Among the needs of London which Mr. Beat pointed out 
in his speech on the occasion was a city hall. He sug- 
gested the site of two and a half acres near Blackfriars 
Bridge for the building, so that they would have the 
Parliament of the world at the west end and the Parliament 
of London at the east end of the Victoria Embankment. 
Mr. Beav’s appropriate site corresponds exactly with what 
has been already recommended in this journal, and we are 
glad to find so shrewd an observer and so competent an 
authority on the requirements of London adopting our 
views 


Ir was fortunate for the Exhibition of Portraits of Archi- 
tects, which was held in connection with the Congress of 
Architects in Paris, that the support of M. Euckne Mintz 
was enlisted. With the aid of his extensive knowledge of 
pictures and prints, and his enthusjasm for anything relat- 
ing to art, it might be said the success of the Exhibition 
was secured. ‘The collection consisted mainly of portraits 


of French and Italian architects. In England we have no 
organisation to aid in an enterprise of the kind; and if 
engravings of Sir CHartes Barry and Inico Jonzs had 
not turned up by accident there would have been nothing 
to suggest that architects were known in England. It is 
needless to say that there was much to recall the masters of 
architecture. A photograph of the statue of Erwin of Stein- 
bach, who designed Strasburg Cathedral, stood for Medizval 
art. ‘There were three engravings of PALLADIO after different 
portraits, one of SANsoviNo of great interest, and one of 
San Gatto. There were several photographs from por- 
traits of BRAMANTE, and six of his friend RAPHAEL. Casts 
of three busts of MicueL ANGELO, besides several medals 
and engravings, were shown. The French series was 
almost complete, and was brought down to M. QuESTEL. 
PHILIBERT DELORME was represented by a bronze medal 
as well as by an engraving. JuLtes MANsArRrT seems to have 
been more attractive to portraitists than FRANCOIS. 
Among the documents that formed a sort of supple- 
mentary show was one dated 1549, which is supposed 
to be the oldest in which the word “architecte” occurs. 
The French architects have reason to be grateful to 
M. MUtnvz for his invaluable services. 


THE Italian Exhibition of last year must have had 
earnest supporters, for now that it has become a thing of 
the past, a volume relating its history in the language of 
Italy has been sent forth by Messrs. WaTERLow & Sons, 
Limited. It contains a full account of the preliminary 
work that had to be gone through before so remarkable a 
collection could be brought together, for it must be remem- 
bered that a similar Exhibition was unknown prior to last 
year. All that is said about Colonel WuirLtry, who 
initiated the project, is therefore no more than was merited 
by that gentleman. There are reports upon the various 
sections, and the volume is not only a memorial of an in- 
teresting Exhibition, but an index to the state of art and 
industry in Italy. ; 


Mr. FREDERICK TAyYLER was fortunate not only in 
attaining the patriarchal age of eighty-seven, but in being 
able to enjoy himself with painting almost to the end. If 
we remember rightly, he was an exhibitor last year, having 
thus for nearly sixty years contributed to the Water-Colour 
Society. Like so many men from the South, he was 
smitten with love of Scottish life, and certainly some of his 
best works are derived from Highland scenes or from 
Scot?’s descriptions of them. Horses, dogs, and gillies 
seemed to be his pet subjects. He was also in- 
terested in English. life of the eighteenth century. 
FREDERICK TAYLER was born in Elstree, and after he 
came to London he was allied with GrorcE Barrett. 
His style was his own ; his drawings were always recognisable, 
and although from the nature of the subjects there was a 
temptation to over- production, every one of his works seems 
to be a separate inspiration. He knew his own limitations, 
and was therefore always successful. In 1831 he joined the 
Water-Colour Society, and in 1858 he was made President, 
an office which he held for thirteen years. He certainly 
helped to keep up English reputation in water-colour art. 


THE attention of the French Minister of Fine Arts 
has been called to the manner in which some of the 
employés of the museums perform their duties. He 
therefore insists that during the time the Exhibition is 
open more zeal and courtesy to strangers are to be dis- 
played in all the museums, and on no account is anything 
to be done to entice money from the visitors. The 
Minister says that if complaints reach him, and are sub- 
stantiated, he will employ the most severe measures against 
the guilty agents. Notices are also to be placed at the 
entry of each national museum announcing that no gratui- 
ties are to be given for any assistance which may be rendered 
by the attendants. 


M, CHARLES YRIARTE, whose books on Florence and 
Venice are known to English readers, has been appointed 
successor to the late Eucknre. Veron on the Conseil 
Supérieur des Beaux-Arts. M. YRIARTE is also one of the 
inspectors of art in France. 
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THE FUTURE OF ART. 


HE last efforts of writers would form an interesting 
collection in literature, although in many cases they 
might be only fragmentary. The mental vision towards the 
end sometimes gains in clearness, and it may happen that a 
key to many volumes will be afforded by a few lines. The 
late EUGENE VéRON was a writer who was always inspired 
by lofty aims, and if the faculty of judging of future events 
can be attained by leading the life of a philosopher we 
might expect that he was endowed with it in his latter 
days, and anything he then wrote should merit more 
attention than is obtained by the majority of articles in 
periodicals. It so happens that the last article of his which 
has appeared is of the prophetic kind, although expressed 
in a very simple and unaffected form. We refer to M. 
VéRon’s essay on the “Importance of Art in relation to 
Civilisation,” which has been published in the Revue 
Universelle [ilustrée. It is an attempt to reveal the posi- 
tion of art in the future, when the world will be more 
civilised than at present. 

There are English and American writers who maintain 
that art has had its day, and must give place to a different 
product of human activity. The utilitarians and economists 
are not the only supporters of that theory. Men who are 
supposed to be idealists also believe in it. CARLYLE 
agreed with the man who prayed in his hearing that the 
Devil might fly away with the Fine Arts. Emerrson, who 
cannot be charged with narrow-mindedness, and who is the 
most sanguine of modern speculators, considers the decline 
of art to be one of the inevitable laws of the world. 
“‘ Arts,” he says in one place, ‘‘are abortive births of an 
imperfect or vitiated instinct,” his meaning being that men 
are unable to appreciate the works of the Universal Artist, 
“and console themselves with colour-bags and blocks of 
marble,” a fatuity which cannot be expected to en- 
dure. The statue, he says, will look cold and _ false 
“before that new activity which needs to roll through 
all things, and is impatient of counterfeits and things not 
alive.” Greek sculpture he considered to be no more than 
a sample of what can be produced at the moment when a 
man has just ceased to be a savage, and “all his hairy 
Pelasgic strength” becomes fascinated with the charms of 
beauty. ‘That moment was not likely to be renewed, and 
the ‘Time-Spirit would find other ways for the exercise of 
strength. BucKLeE has also in his cold way affirmed that 
art was not adapted to the world when it had reached a 
sort of maturity. Nor is that belief confined to the Saxon 
race. The French can also at times take a view of the 
decline of art which is partly despairing, partly fatalistic. 

M. VERON seemed to think there was some excuse at 
the present time for men who believed that art was destined 
to be no longer a necessity of life. The majority of 
people, he said, considered it to be a sort of Juxurious 
commodity and an adjunct of pleasure. French officialism 
has put its seal on the phrase ‘ Beaux-Arts,’ which is almost 
tantamount to saying that there can be no art where con- 
tours and features of a certain kind are absent. A portrait 
which has not regular features is in consequence hardly 
considered to be a work of art, and it follows that the 
masterpieces of VELASQUEZ and Rieor are only admired by 
afew. ‘The outer and visible form alone is esteemed by 
the crowd, who are alike unable to appreciate the efforts of 
an artist when he endeavours to suggest character, and the 
technical difficulties which he is most proud to have over- 
come. We thus see even in France that one class of 
painting exists which aims at nothing higher than the 
gratification of the crowd, and if its days are numbered, 
nobody but its producers and patrons would be found to 
wish for its continuance. 

While painting of a commonplace kind abounds, there 
are also varieties of the art which appeal to fewer people, 
but are of as little value if considered as works of art. M. 
VERON pointed to the fact, as a sign of the times, that the 
painter who may be said to be at the head of the French 
school, and who certainly can count more admirers among 
the younger artists than any of his contemporaries, con- 
siders it right that his men and women should appear as if 
they were enveloped with a haze, which has the effect of 
changing the colours of figures and landscape and making 
them unlike anything that is to be seen in nature. The 


whimsical notion of the chief has given rise to all sorts of 
freaks among his followers. Every youngster’s ambition is 
to be original; or, in other words, to show that he 
rebels against all the canons of good taste. There are 
among those artists several cliques that endeavour to 
rival one another in self-assertion. Like the younger 
writers, they seem to glory in being “decadents,” which 
means that unhealthiness is their main characteristic. 
Their works can only be admired by people who corre- 
spond with the artists ; but as the number which any one 
can command is limited, it is only reasonable to conclude 
that the new art is a thing of coteries, and depends on 
qualities which are factitious. We might go so far as to 
say that pictures are now painted in Paris to gratify the 
vanity of foolish persons who fancy they are better than 
their neighbours. Can a form of art which has so little of 
the universal about it be a token of anything but the 
struggles which precede dissolution? M. VERON was, how- 
ever, sanguine, and, in spite of the doctrinatres who held 
that the world would be better without art, and the 
artists who do their best apparently to uphold that theory, 
he maintained that as art was the most efficient agent in 
civilisation, and the most expressive sign of progress it 
must survive, and at length fulfil the high purpose for 
whlch it was intended. 

It will, of course, be asked, What did M. VERon when 
writing mean by civilisation? He described it as the pro- 
gressive acquisition of all kinds of knowledge which are 
requisite for the physical and moral life of individuals and 
societies ; the development of sentiments and ideas ot 
which the habitude on becoming hereditary may modify: 
the instincts and the faculties in regard to social life ; the 
end being the amelioration of the conditions of existence 
and the increase of happiness. All the sciences, he said, 
have that purpose, although the discoverers may have only 
set before themselves the discovery of physical and moral 
laws when they set about their investigations. Fine spirits 
may sneer at the “fruit” of modern philosophy when 
they learn that it consists in supplying the vulgar wants of 
man, while he continues to be man, instead of exalting 
him into a god; but when science so far succeeds in 
making life less of a burden, and the world more habitable, 
it is only carrying on the system which is as old as man 
himself. 

From the first the struggle against surrounding evils has 
never ceased. Prehistoric man appears to have had a 
painful time on earth. He was exposed to physical suffer- 
ing; badly armed, he had to fight for existence against 
colossal animals, and his fellow men were probably his 
fiercest enemies. How long it took to develop his faculties 
we cannot tell; but if, as M. VERON says, we judge by the 
difficulty of getting new ideas into the heads of savages and 
French peasants, it may be assumed that the rate of pro- 
gress in this first period of warfare is hardly to be measured 
by any modern scale. 

Man, however, slowly made his way. Societies were 
formed, because by their aid the relief of man’s estate 
became less uncertain. One class of men endeayoured by 
their precepts to temper the violence of the strong over the 
weak ; others endeavoured to cure bodily ills. Art, of which 
there were faint signs in the early days, became in this 
second period, as M. VERON says, a token that announced 
the aurora of a coming transformation, when faculties 
which were solely concerned with safeguards for personal 
defence could find exercise of another sort. The promise 
was gradually fulfilled, and now we find a most remarkable 
activity exhibited in most civilised countries. ‘The sciences 
are studied with increasing minuteness, and the smallest 
things assume importance. New powers of nature are 
sought. There is dissatisfaction if any part of the map 
cannot be filled in, and it may be said that for the first time 
man inhabits the earth rather than one country. All this. 
exertion is not likely to fail in doing something for the 
“multiplying of human enjoyments and the mitigating of 
human sufferings.” What is to follow ? 

M. VERON points out that all this novel activity is not 
without some relationship with art. Science wishes to know 
the world and all it contains. But the aspirations of art 
are no less universal. What is art, he asks, if it is not the 
taking possession of the visible and sensible world, and of 
what is invisible also? Sensations, sentiments, ideas all 
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belong to art; movements, colours, forms, sounds consti- 
tute its means of action. It exercises all the faculties of 
man ; it can stimulate them, and even exalt them to paroxysm. 
Can a power of this kind be unavailing because men have 
attained more accurate knowledge of the very things which 
art can turn to account ? 

Before deciding on the fate of art, M. VERON considers 
it well to analyse its productions. He classes the examples 
of art in two great divisions, viz., Vart expressif, l'art 
décoratif, By the aid of the former he says man reveals 
his impressions, emotions, sentiments, ideas. It has pro- 
duced music, lyric poetry, epics, dramas, romances. 
In painting, LEonaRDO DA VINCI, MICHEL ANGELO, 
REMBRANDT, Detacrorx, may be taken as its repre- 
sentatives. Their souls were always being moved by the 
scenes of life, their genius was impregnated with human 
sympathy, and each could say there was nothing human 
which did not affect them. Sculpture also may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same class of art, although the 
theory of sesthetics which has been long in vogue has 
made it appear that expression was out of place in a statue. 

Art, which endeavours to reveal the working of the 
mind, may be considered as the most elevated ; but it does 
not follow, says M. VERon, that it is necessarily the most 
perfect, if judged from all points of view. Such great 
artists as RusENs, TiTIAN, CORREGGIO, VELASQUEZ, 
TURNER, although less devoted to psychology, and drawing 
inspiration by exterior things and the physical world, might 
be said to be entitled to rank with the men we have just 
named. But it will be admitted that the more art 
approaches still-life and objects entirely material in its 
representations it is lessened in quality. CHARpIN, for 
example, was remarkable in many ways, but he would not 
be classed with the great artists. At the same time it will 
be allowed that a man with a good eye and a dexterous 
hand can ‘even in still-life painting produce works which 
will be more esteemed than the objects represented are 
valued. 

M. VERon draws most of his illustrations from painting, 
but he does not assume that art is confined to it alone. 
Music, literature, architecture, sculpture, each in its own way 
furnishes the artist with means to express the permanent 
qualities of his character and the emotions more or less 
durable which arise out of his contact with men and things. 
Art which does not suggest something human does not 
appear to M. VERON to be art, and one of the defects of the 
contemporary school of painting he considers to arise from 
the theory that so long as something is seen to bea result 
of observation, the purpose of art is realised. 

It may also be remarked that one of the characteristics 
which differentiate expressive art from decorative art is that 
the latter is restricted to beautiful forms, while in the 
former the artist has a liberty corresponding with that of 
the dramatists and the novelists when they created such 
characters as Jaco, RicHARpD III., and the crowd of 
villains and odd beings that fill up the backgrounds in 
SHAKESPEARE’S plays. We are forced to admire the power 
seen in their creation, and the genius seen in the unity by 
which they all seem true to their natures. Expressive art 
in that way is allowed the widest range, and corresponds 
with the varieties and contrarieties of human nature. 

Decorative art, on the other hand, has no concern with 
the passions or emotions. Beauty of form and colour 
should distinguish its examples, and those qualities are to 
be found in the noble compositions of Ruprens and 
RAPHAEL, as well as in many of the ancient tapestries. 
Decorative art should suggest repose, and that tranquillising 
joy which comes from the gratification of taste. That 
form of art is also more easily attained than what is ex- 
pressive. The great artists who are necessary to excite 
strong emotions must be endowed with exceptional qualities 
by nature, while the skill and judgment which are needed 
for decorative art can be acquired by proper training. M. 
VERON sees a great future for this second class of art, 
which comprises furniture of all kinds, He believes that it 
contributes more to the happiness of mankind than ex- 
pressive art, and, considering how closely we are all united 
to our household goods, it cannot be said that his belief is 
unwarranted. 

_ _ It will not be difficult to foresee what is the conclusion 
to which M, V&Ron’s speculations all lead. He boldly 
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declares that art, instead of being, as now, a secondary 
accessory of civilisation, will hereafter occupy the principal 
place. In the past, as in the present, men’s efforts were 
mainly directed towards self-preservation, sometimes against 
enemies which made war, sometimes against enemies which 
became destructive in the form of disease. Some day 
means may be discovered to preserve peace without sacri- 
fice of lives, and a system of preventive medicine may aid 
the majority to live until old age is reached. When that 
consummation is attained there is a chance that people will 
boldly seek after happiness as a direct object that is worthy 
of the aspirations and the efforts of a nation. It will be 
discovered that times of leisure should be provided, and 
made as agreeable as possible. It is then that art will be 
able to fulfil its office, and give delights which bring no 
weariness. That office will be the more important, for, as 
M. VERON scans the future, the necessity for labour during 
three-fourths of the hours will no longer be a necessity. 
Children will then receive an education in art which will 
enable each of them to become like THEOPHILE GAUTIER, 
that is, beings for whom the visible world and all its beauties 
are realities which can be hourly enjoyed. 

We must all hope that M. Veron was not led away 
by his imagination and desires for the general good. But, 
whatever may happen, we can at least derive confidence 
from his visions, and must feel that in writing so hopefully 
he was crowning a life that had been devoted to art and the 
benefit of the world. 


CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN ART 
IN PARIS. 


Ke ae to the correspondent of the Z7?mes, the art of 
‘ almost all the other nations of Europe, except England, which 
1s displayed in the International Exhibition, is, to a great extent, 
wanting in national character. It has the Parisian note strongly 
and sharply defined. The reason is plain enough, and is to be 
found in the fact that a vast number of the best artists who 
exhibit in the American, the Belgian, the Dutch, the Italian, 
the Spanish, and even the Greek section date from Paris. Paris 
is to the present rising generation of artists the Athens from 
which they have to draw their inspiration ; so, at least, they 
think, and they express their belief by coming here to be taught. 
The result is the multiplication of good pictures and the reduc- 
tion of national types to a minimum. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. Spain is, to a certain extent, one of them, for the 
modern Spanish artists have worked at Rome rather than in 
Paris, or, if they accept a Parisian training, they preserve a 
certain national cachet such as was found in Fortuny, and such 
as is still found in clever artists like Benlliure and Pradilla. 
There is some strong work in these Spanish rooms. Gisbert’s 
Death of General Torrijos and his Liberal Companions in 
1831 is somewhat old-fashioned in style, but there is a grim 
reality about it which conveys a historical lesson as to the 
meaning of absolutism more forcible than a dozen treatises. 
Madrazo’s full-length portraits are somewhat overwhelming in 
number and brilliancy ; they are larger versions of his ladies 
whom we know so well on the walls of the minor London exhi- 
bitions, and, though they are painted with great effectiveness, 
they are wanting in character and in expression. ‘Tapiro is, in 
executive dexterity, in the first rank of living water-colour 
artists, and his negro heads, with jewelled turbans, are triumphs 
of imitative achievement. ‘The Italian rooms are, on the whole, 
very disappointing, except to those who, having studied Italian 
exhibitions on the spot, have learned to expect comparatively 
little from the present generation of Italian artists. Still, we 
must make exceptions. Morbelli’s Gzornz Ultimi—a_ scene 
of innumerable old men in an almshouse—is an extremely fine 
picture, quite worthy of being compared with the celebrated 
Chelsea Pensioners. Simi’s profile portraits of his parents 
are examples of brilliant draughtsmanship ; Nono’s Market 
Stall is a strong bit of realism ; and Segantini’s four or five 
pictures of cows and sheep, some of which were, if we are not 
mistaken, exhibited at Earl’s Court last year, have the interest 
of a curious originality of their own, though the colour is so 
original as to be eccentric. Pennaschini’s water-colours are 
strong in colour and fine in their tragic expressiveness, and 
there is excellent quality, though it is rather a Parisian quality, 
in Boldini’s pastels. One of the best of the living Roman 
artists, Mancini, is unfortunately not represented. 

The Austro-Hungarian section contains several very large 
pictures, of which the two principal are Munkacsy’s famous 
pair, Christ before Pilate and Calvary. It is impossible not 
to admire the energy and practical talent of this artist and 
his business managers, who never lose an opportunity of show- 
ing his best work, and who have actually succeeded in getting 
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the Christ before Pilate back from America, and from the 
dry-goods store of Mr. Wanemaker, of Chicago, the present 
Postmaster-General, who bought it a few years ago, quite 
frankly and avowedly, as an additional attraction for his shop. 
It is well, however, to forget such things as one stands before a 
serious picture. The great majority of visitors to the Exhibition 
have probably seen Munkacsy’s work before, but if they have 
not they will doubtless be as much impressed by its dramatic 
qualities as the public of the various European and American 
great cities were impressed when it made the tour of them a 
few years ago. For the rest the Austro-Hungarian pictures 
are as a rule inferior. The men who reach a fairly high 
level are Hynais, whose design for a curtain for the National 
Theatre of Prague is interesting; Charlemont, the _well- 
known painter of genre; Ribarz,- the landscape painter; 
Brozik, the painter of great melodramatic canvases ; and Pet- 
tenkofen, the highly accomplished painter of small and very 
costly landscapes with horses. In the Russian rooms there is 
not much to attract notice, except the full-life plaster statue of 
the Shepherd of the Steppe, by Pierre Tourguéneff, wnich is 
really a fine bit of realism; and the portraits, as interesting 
from the personality of the artist as from any other cause, 
painted by Marie Bashkirtseff—that strange and wayward 
young Russian genius who died a few years ago in Paris, and 
whose diary, posthumously published, made so strong an im- 
pression. Her portraits are clever, but they are scarcely marked 
by the same strain of genius which one finds in her writings. 
A small group of the artists of Finland which is to be found 
close by is interesting from the works of Edelfelt, especially a 
portrait of Pasteur and a AZadonna and Child of a very 
modern, realistic, and yet beautiful type. But it is absurd to 
call Edelfelt anything else but a Parisian artist, since he learned 
his trade here, and has practised it here for years. The German 
group is what it pretends to be, only a small group; but it in- 
cludes such names as those of Menzel, Kuehl, Von Stettin, and 
Von Uhde, so that much of what is shown in this room is of 
importance. Von Uhde especially, a regular exhibitor at the 
last few Salons, has made a great position for himself in the 
minds of Parisian critics, who, in judging him, as in judging the 
illustrious veteran Menzel, seem to have forgotten their Chau- 
vinism. 

Upstairs, as one passes out of the rooms that contain the 
Centennial display, one finds oneself in the midst of three or 
four very interesting collections—the Belgian, the American, and 
the Danish. But as far as concerns the first two the impression 
made is entirely French. Alfred Stevens, probably the principal 
Belgian painter of the day; is absolutely Parisian ; almost the 
same may be said of Emile Wauters ; and quite the same would 
be true of that young man of talent who has proved his own 
worst enemy, Jan van Beers. In passing through the American 
room one is struck by the strength of the French influence here 
displayed, not only upon the leading men, such as John Sargent 
and Dannat, but upon the rank and file. But what possibilities 
lie before the American artists appear from a consideration of 
such work as Mr. Sargent’s, which, when seen at its best (as it 
is here in the portrait of Mrs. Henry White), contains elements 
of delicacy, grace, and finesse which are totally wanting in the 
work of his master, Carolus-Duran. ‘To find an art which is at 
present comparatively emancipated from Parisian influence, 
one has to go to Denmark, which has upon the visitor the effect 
of a most pleasant surprise. There is a large picture called 
Le Soir de St, Jean by a Danish painter of the name of 
Skredsvig, representing a party of friends in a boat ona lake 
on Midsummer-eve, which is absolutely delicious in its sugges- 
tiveness of quiet peace and natural beauty. Still more clever, 
though perhaps more French, are the very fine pictures of 
another Danish artist, Kroyer, one of them a group of life-size, 
half-length portraits of French artists—Bonnat, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, M. Proust, &c.—which is of the highest quality, both 
as a group of likenesses and as an example of painting. An- 
other picture of his, Le Déjeuner,is equally brilliant in execu- 
tion ; and a sea piece, a view of the boats on the North Sea at 
a moment of dead calm, is in its way as fine as a page of Loti’s 
‘“ Pécheur d’Islande.” There ought to be a future for Danish 
painting if the country possesses many artists who can achieve 
work like this, 


EGYPTIAN WAX PORTRAITS. 


V HEN the moderns read in Pliny of the extreme degree 
of excellence to which Greek artists had attained in his 

day and of the prices which some of their works fetched, equi- 
valent to ten or twelve thousand pounds of our money, scholars 
and other competent authorities dismissed these as travellers’ 
tales. They could not bring themselves to believe that 
these stories were true, or that Rubens, Holbein, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and other later celebrities, had been anticipated if 
not surpassed in the centuries before the Christian era. And 
bes it was so; and Pliny no more than Herodotus deserved to 
e called the father of liars. The graves have given up their 


dead, and revealed secrets which it was thought had been for 
ever hidden in the tomb. It is from the land of Egypt that 
these discoveries come. The explorations on the site of 
Memphis and Thebes had prepared the way for the discoveries 
in the province of Faijum. These consist of a number of por- 
traits found in the sand at Rubaijat, which are in the posses- 
sion of Theodor Graf in Vienna, and are now on view at the 
Société d’Encouragement pour |’Industrie Nationale, 44 Rue 
de Rennes. According to ancient Egyptian custom, the coun- 
tenance of the deceased was represented at the head of the 
mummy or coffin. This custom was adhered to in the Graeco- 
Roman epoch of Egypt, but instead of the plastic head, which 
up to that time had been alone in use, a painting was substituted, 
representing a real portrait of the deceased. ‘These portraits, 
which were painted on a thin panel of wood, were laid over the 
face of the mummies, the outer bandages of the shrouds being 
then wrapped about them so as to cover the margin of the 
picture, the latter alone being left visible. A mummy of this 
kind, therefore, presented the appearance of a living body, look- 
ing out of an opening in the bandages for the survivors to gaze 
upon in the coffins, the lids of which were made to be thrown 
back for that purpose. The only other graves where these 
curious pictorial works have been found were opened in the 
winter of 1887-88 by the English engineer Mr. Petrie, at Haward, 
but the pictures discovered in them are said to be not nearly 
equal to the specimens discovered at Rubaijat. The tombs 
themselves, built in the rocks, were ransacked ages ago by 
thieves, who, in their search for gold, destroyed both coffins 
and mummies. Luckily the pilferers deemed the pictures to 
be of no value, and so they were thrown away—but not to 
perish—in the dry dust of the desert. Herr Graf's collection 
numbers 95 specimens of varying interest in point of execution, 
but all valuable as works of art. They are portraits on cypress 
wood, the more ancient being painted in wax colours, laid on 
with the cestrum or spatula, a lancet-shaped instrument—the 
later specimens being produced by water-colours, to which was 
added the yoke and white of eggs, or other resinous binding 
substance. The painting with wax was done without the em- 
ployment of heat, and without using the brush, the ancients 
being ignorant of the process of dissolving wax in turpentine. 
On examining these rows of heads gazing calmly out of large 
lustrous eyes, shut now for over 2,000 years, one seems to be 
brought face to face with the past of humanity in 4 more real 
way than has hitherto been in our power. One is also struck 
with the modern look of many of these ancient portraits. 
There is a face of an old man of wonderful force of character 
and intellectual power. The painter Menzel, of Berlin, has 
declared that nothing finer than this has been done in portrait- 
painting. The female faces are nearly all tinged with melan- 
choly, but some are of great beauty, and they almost without 
exception reveal traces of the distinction of the originals. There 
is a very modern head of an old lady with short grey locks. 
The fidelity of execution in these paintings is so great that 
doctors have been able to detect the existence of dropsy. The 
French Government is in treaty for the collection, the value of 
which is estimated at about 40,000/, 


PENSHURST CASTLE.* 


HE first view of the old house Penshurst, called formerly 
both Penshurst Place and Penshurst Castle, is very strik- 
ing. Its grey walls and turrets, and high-peaked and red roofs 
rising in the midst of them, present a most imposing and vener- 
able aspect. It stands in the midst of a wide valley, on a 
pleasant elevation, its woods and parks stretching away be- 
yond northwards, and the picturesque church, parsonage, and 
other houses of the village grouping in the foreground. The 
house presents two principal fronts. The one facing westward 
formerly looked into acourt called the President’s Court, because 
the greater part of it was built by Sir Henry Sidney, the father 
of Sir Philip, and Lord President of the Council established in 
the Marches of Wales. The north and principal front, facing 
up the park, and extending upwards of 300 feet in length, was 
restored by its late possessor, and presents a battlemented range 
of stone buildings of various projections, towers, turrets, and 
turreted chimneys, which has few superiors amongst the 
castellated mansions of England. The old gateway tower 
remains, and still forms the carriage entrance. Over the door 
is a stone tablet with this inscription :— 

“ The most religious and renowned Prince Edward the Sixth 
Kinge of England France and Ireland gave this house of Pen- 
cester with the mannors landes and appurtenances ther unto 
belonginge unto his trustye and wel-beloved servant Syr William 
Sydny knight bannaret servinge him from the tyme of his birth 
unto his coronation in the offices of chamberlayne and stuarde 
of his household in commemoration of which most worthie and 


* A paper prepared by Mr, Walter Money, F.S.A., for the guid- 
ance of members of the Newbury Field Club on their visit to Penshurst. 
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famous Kinge Sir Henrie Sydney knight of the most noble 
order of the garter Lord President of the Council established 
in the marches of Wales sonne and heyre of the afore named 
Syr William caused this tower to be buylded and that most 
excellent princes arms to be erected anno domini 1585.” 

The royal arms are accordingly emblazoned in stone on 
another tablet beneath. Immediately on the right hand of this 
gateway, as you front it, remains a piece of ancient brick front 
with its armorial escutcheon, tall octagon brick tower, and 
cross-banded chimneys. The rest, with the exception of the 
stone tower terminating the western end, is modern. The old 

-banqueting-hall is a noble specimen of the baronial hall of the 

reign of Edward III., when both house and table exhibited the 
rudeness of the martial age, and both gentle and simple revelled 
together, parted only by the salt. In the centre of the floor an 
octagon space is marked out with a rim of stone, and within 
this space stands a massive old dog, or brand iron, about a yard 
and a half wide, and the two upright ends three feet six inches 
high, having on their outer sides, near the top, the double broad 
arrow of the Sidney arms. The smoke from the fire, which 
was laid on this jolly dog, ascended and passed out through 
the centre of the roof, which is high, and of framed oak, adorned 
with grotesque projecting carved figures, or corbels. The solid 
oak tables remain. That which was used on the dais, or the 
lord’s table, is six yards long, and about one wide ; and at this 
simple board no doubt Sir Philip and Algernon Sidney, the 
Countess of Pembroke, Saccharissa, Waller, Ben Jonson, many 
a noble, and some crowned heads, have dined. At the lower 
end of the hall is a tall wainscot screen supporting the minstrels’ 
gallery, the plainness and even rudeness of its fashion marking 
the earliness of its date. Most of the wainscot and doors of 
this part of the house are of split oak, never touched with a 
plane, but reduced to their proper dimensions only by the chisel 
and the hatchet—sufficient proof of their antiquity. At the 
back of the minstrels’ gallery, and up to the very top of the 
hall, hang shields, matchlocks with their rests, steel caps, 
banners, and different pieces of armour, all that remain of a 
“noble collection,” suits of the Sidneys from generation to 
generation, which once adorned the walls. On the right hand 
of the dais is the entrance into the cellar, in what appears an 
odd situation, but then, no doubt, thought very convenient for 
the butler to bring up the wine to the lord’s table. 

A very ancient stone staircase leads from the hall to the 
suite of state rooms, and the visitor first enters the solar, or 
“ withdrawing room,” known as the ball room, where, through a 
“squint,” or what college-men would call a “dun scoot,” the 
lord could look into the hall, and call his wassailers to order if 
any unusual clamour or riot was going on. In this room are 
two antique lustre chandeliers surmounted with the crown 
royal, and said to have been the first made in England, and 
presented by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Henry Sidney, and several 
columns of verde-antique, giallo, and porphyry from Italy ; 
antique burial urns, and old tables of mosaic marble. There 
are also four large frescoes by Vanderbrecht. In the pages’ 
room are numerous paintings. Amongst them is the Duke of 
St. Albans, Nell Gwynn’s son, a boy of about eight or ten years 
of age, in a rich murrey-coloured doublet and breeches, with 
roses at his knees andon his shoes. Heads of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, 1545, the father of Lord Guildford Dudley ; 
of the Earls of Warwick and Leicester ; and of Mary Dudley, 
the mother of Sir Philip Sidney. Head of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth; small full-length of Algernon Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland ; the Egerton family, three children ; head of 
old Parr, Catherine Cecil, Countess of Leicester, of whom there 
are several other portraits in the house ; head of Algernon 
Sidney ; Dun Scotus ; supposed portrait of General Leslie. It 
is said that Elizabeth, when visiting Sir Henry Sidney, the 
father of Sir Philip, furnished “Queen Elizabeth’s” drawing- 
room. The chairs are fine, tall, and capacious ones, the frames 
gilded, and the drapery yellow and crimson satin, richly em- 
broidered. Here stand the three most interesting portraits in 
the house—those of Sir Philip Algernon, and Mary Sidney, the 
Countess of Pembroke. Sir Philip Sidney is here apparently 
not more than two- or three-and-twenty years of age. His dress 
is a rich laced doublet of pale crimson, ruff, and scarlet mantle, 
hanging loosely from his shoulder. He is standing reading, 
with a staff of office in his hand, and with his armour about 
him, Algernon Sidney, son of Robert, second Earl of Leicester, 
and the brother of Waller’s “ Saccharissa,” who, in 1613, was 
apprehended on a charge of being concerned in the Rye House 
plot, tried before the infamous Judge Jefferies, most illegally 
sentenced to death and executed, is also here represented as 
we see him in the engravings, standing by a column, leaning on 
a folio book labelled Lzderias. He is ina buff coat embroidered, 
a scarlet sash, and steel cuirass. The Tower where he was 
beheaded is in view, and the axe of the executioner behind. | 

In the picture gallery is a table of lapis lazuli, inlaid with 
the arms of the Sidney family, and containing ninety-five 
quarterings. There is alsoa cabinet here, a present from James 
the First. Ina cabinet in one of the front rooms is preserved 
a considerable collection of MSS., including an ‘ Inventory of 


Household Furniture, &c., at Kenilworth Castle, belonging to 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leycester, An. Dom. 1583.” The 
church, the parsonage, the rustic churchyard—which is entered 
by an old-fashioned gateway through the very middle of a 
house, and has some of its graves planted with shrubs and 
flowers in the manner which John Evelyn says was common in 
his time in Surrey—the village, and the old mansion itself, 
are all so pleasantly grouped on their gentle eminence, and 
surrounded by so delightful a country, that, were there no other 
cause of attraction, it would be difficult to point out a spot 
where the members of the Field Club could spend a day more 
to their hearts’ desire. 


THE BLOXAM MEMORIAL. 


HE committee appointed to carry out this object have 
received and considered the following suggestions for the 
form the memorial should take :—1. A bronze statue of Mr. 
Bloxam. 2. The purchase of the house Jately occupied by him, 
to be altered and used as a public museum, and provision for a 
custodian thereof. 3. The erection of a building adjoining the 
present art museum, in which to place the antiquities and 
books bequeathed by him tothe school. 4. A scholarship or 
prize for proficiency in art, natural history, or architecture. 
5. The investment of the sum subscribed, and the application of 
the income thereof to the Bloxam bequest year by year. The 
majority of the committee are of opinion that Mr. Bloxam 
having left to the school all his valuable library (amounting to 
about 2,000 volumes) and collection of antiquities, together with 
a number of pictures and drawings by old masters, and having 
taken during his later years so strong an interest in the Natural 
History Society of the school, that proposal No. 3, if it can be 
carried out, would be the most fitting form of memorial, and the 
one he himself would have preferred. Although such a 
building would necessarily be under the control of the governing 
body of Rugby School, it may be assumed that there would be 
no difficulty in arranging so that the public generally should 
have free access at all reasonable times. The committee, how- 
ever, wish to consult the wishes of the subscribers, and have 
issued a circular asking for their opinions on the several 
schemes. A tablet to Mr. Bloxam’s memory, to be erected in 
the school chapel, is already secured by subscriptions from 
boys. Mr. George M. Seabroke, Rugby, is the honorary 
secretary to the Memorial Committee. 


THE PAINTERS’ PATRON. 


N one of Rossetti’s sonnets honour is claimed for “ Luke 
Evangelist,” because he was the first who taught art to 
fold its hands and pray. The Medizeval and later painters, as 
long as guilds lasted, acted on that principle. There is 
evidence of the respect for St. Luke in the survival of his name 
as the patron saint of the Worshipful Company of Painters, and 
it is therefore fitting that Mr. Walter Hayward Pitman, who is 
one of the best known of the living painter-stainers, should 
investigate what is recorded of the saint’s history. It is, of 
course, a subject full of difficulty. The history of the Evangelist 
has not been elucidated by all the efforts of German and 
English investigators, and greater obscurity surrounds the 
traditions respecting St. Luke’s skill as a physician and a 
painter. Cicognari considered he settled the question of the 
saint’s artistic merit by remarking that as the Evangelist had lived 
in the Augustan age, if he had been a painter he must have 
shown better taste than is found in the works attributed to him. 
Others say that the works bearing his name are really from the 
hand of a Greek painter called Luca Sancio or Santio. 

Mr. Pitman relates the conclusions of scholars respecting 
the life and works of St. Luke in a reverential style. He 
suggests that the saint may have visited our island, and was 
one of the first teachers of Christianity in Britain. The 
following extract will suggest how the question of St. Luke’s 
skill as a painter is treated :— 

It has been said that tradition is “poetic, patriotic, and 
religious ; it is anything but historical or critical.” This is 
very true in reference to the tradition that St. Luke was a 
painter. As we have already seen, St. Luke was well educated 
and versed in classical knowledge. He was brought up in a 
great centre of the then civilised world where the arts were not 
uncultivated. Is it too improbable to suggest that St. Luke 
may also have received some instruction, and have attained 
some proficiency, in the art of painting? We know that the 
origin of the art was not by any means contemporaneous with 
the advent of Christianity, though the degree of excellence 
then attained was but the efforts of an art undeveloped and in 
its infancy—if we may judge, for instance, from the examples 
in the dark shadows of the Catacombs, or from such of the 
antique paintings as have come down to us in the decoration of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, and Pompeian edifices. 
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Another negative argument in favour of the tradition should 
be mentioned. We know that painting and all other imitation 
of the human form was strictly forbidden among the Jews, and 
even artists themselves have been excluded from Jewish pro- 
vinces. We have already seen that St. Luke was most probably 
a Gentile, and if this contention be correct, then there is some- 
thing more than consistency in claiming him as a painter, 
especially at a time when the arts were in a high and flourishing 
state. : ey ae 

St. Augustine says expressly that there existed in his time 
no authentic portrait of the Virgin. Such a statement as this 
rather proves to our mind that there were disputes concerning 
rival portraits. The point of discussion may have been the 
query whether or not St. Luke was the author of any or all 
of them, though we may infer from St. Augustine’s words that 
their claim for authenticity could not, in his opinion, be sub- 
stantiated. Again, in early Christian days sculpture, having 
been so much identified with idolatry and idolatrous practices, 
was, for some centuries at least, quite unused and discarded by 
the Church. Afterwards painting obtained and occupied a 
foremost position. As the geographical limits of the Church 
expanded, the inherent necessity arose for some mode of keep- 
ing the leading doctrines of the Church more continually and 
prominently before the converts to the new faith than could 
possibly be done by mere oral or individual instruction. 
Painting afforded a means, and many and many examples of 
this use of it may be found in the catacombs of Rome. The 
art of painting thus became, as it were, the coadjutor of the 
Church in her teaching. In connection with this point there 
exists alegend. St. Luke’s artistic powers, so it is said, were 
of much advantage to him in propagating his work as an 
Evangelist. He carried with him everywhere two portraits— 
his own handiwork. One depicted our Saviour, and the other 
the Blessed Virgin. By the aid of them he converted many of 
the heathen ; not only did they perform great miracles, but all 
who looked at those bright and benign faces—which possessed 
a striking resemblance to each other—were stirred to admira- 
tion and devotion. The sense of sight being as important as 
the sense of hearing, it would have formed a valuable adjunct 
to St. Luke’s teaching and preaching, if he were able to pro- 
duce to his hearers 4 representation depicting those persons of 
whom he had been speaking. 

The Greek section of the Church accepts the tradition 
without hesitation. Side by side with this fact it is worthy of 
note that she only recognises and permits those paintings 
which are believed to be of holy or miraculous origin, rejecting 
all known to be the products of human art. This early strict- 
ness is not now so generally observed, for the works of human 
hands have been introduced, but only so far as they are 
faithful imitations of the ancient models ; they are required 
to be authenticated and exact copies. Paintings of the Virgin 
Mary copied from the “original by St. Luke,” which tradition 
declares to be genuine, are admitted as orthodox objects of 
adoration. Mr. Athelstan Riley, in his exceedingly interesting 
and descriptive work, “ Athos,” mentions a picture by St. Luke 
in the Protaton, the chief church of Caryes. The monks, who 
accompanied him on the occasion of his visit, showed the 
greatest reverence to the picture by “innumerable prostra- 
tions.” “It had an immense number of candles before it, and 
a canopy like an umbrella over it.” The Greek Church is im- 
mobile in her faith ; she knows no deviation from, and permits 
no development of, her doctrine. May not the same absolute 
steadfastness be observable in this particular tradition that 
St. Luke was a painter? May it not be that the legends 
narrated in reference to the origin and miraculous powers of 
the older Greek pictures have been handed down from the 
earliest centuries untouched and unsullied, so that to-day they 
are identical with those common and in repute in the days 
when the Empress Helena took precautions for the preserva- 
tion of such works? Certain it is that the Greek is the most 
ancient section of the Church. The traditions and doctrines 
taught by her we would by no means ruthlessly cast aside, or 
treat as valueless her teaching in this respect. By modern 
Greeks and Russians the picture fey se is held in great rever- 
ence. At the street corners, in every home, in every shop, 
even on the steamboats, is the “picture” to be seen with 
candles or lamps burning before it. 

Some writers of eminence do not accept the tradition. As 
for example, the Rev. S. Baring-Gould (and probably we have 
now living no greater authority on cognate subjects) feels con- 
siderable doubt in endorsing the statement that St. Luke was a 
painter. However, even if such doubts could be strengthened 
by further investigation or research, the fact abides that there 
are now extant pictures, in various parts of the world, claimed 
to be his handiwork ; that these are few in number increases to 
our mind the probability of their authenticity. 

The existence of the tradition in Western Europe cannot be 
traced back to a very early century. It possibly came in after 
the First Crusade, and was accepted at that period along with 
many other Oriental traditions then imported. If it had been 
of earlier origin, or had existed prior to the Iconoclastic con- 


troversy, it would doubtless have been an important factor, and 
have been of much argumentative value in those quarrels which 
raged so fiercely during the eighth and ninth centuries. Some 
think that the tradition may have originated in the real exist- 
ence of a Greek painter named Luca: a saint, too, he may have 
been, for the Greeks have a whole calendar of canonised artists, 
painters, poets, and musicians. This Greek San Luca may 
have been a painter of those Madonnas imported into the West 
by merchants and pilgrims; and the West, knowing but one 
St. Luke, would easily confound the painter and the Evangelist. 
The first reliable authorities are the Menalogium of Basil the 
Younger (? published in 980), and Symeon Metaphrastes, who 
also belongs to the tenth century. The various authors quoted 
by F. Gretzer in his dissertation on this subject speak much of 
St. Luke excelling in the art of painting, and of his leaving 
many pictures of Christ and of the Blessed Virgin. These 
statements find pre-confirmation just after the Council of 
Ephesus (431). Theodorus Lector, who lived in 518, records 
that the Empress Eudocia sent from Jerusalem to her sister- 
in-law, Pulcheria, at Constantinople, a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, painted by St. Luke. Pulcheria placed it in the church 
of Hodegorum, which she built in Constantinople. It was at 
that time regarded as of very high antiquity, and supposed to 
have been painted from the life; it was held in the greatest 
veneration ; its ultimate fate is unfortunately not known with 
certainty. Some sayit is identical with the picture now held in 
high honour in the Chapel of the Madonna in St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Further, a very ancient inscription was found in a vault near 
the church of Santa Maria in Via Lata in Rome, in which 
it is said of a picture of the Blessed Virgin discovered there, 
“Una ex VII. a Luca depictis.” In this same church one is 
still shown a little chapel in which, “as it hath been handed 
down from the first ages,” St. Luke the Evangelist “ wrote, and 
painted the effigy of the Virgin-Mother of God.” The accuracy 
of the tradition was not disputed or questioned until 1776. In 
that year D. M. Manni published in Florence his treatise, 
‘Dell’ Errore che persiste di attribuirsi le Pitture al Santo 
Evangelista,” and thus he has the distinction (if it be one) of 
being the first to query St. Luke’s claim to be regarded as a 
painter. 

The argument may be summarised. We are shown a 
picture by loving and reverential hands: its great age is 
apparent ; its history is delineated by a faithful heart. “It is 
the work of St. Luke the Evangelist.” This is the statement. 
We may, of course, deny the assertion of fact if we wish, but 
it is almost impossible to prove its inaccuracy. Instead, there- 
fore, of doubting or questioning, we prefer to accept the 
statement made, since it embodies the belief of many a 
faithful child of God, and is also the teaching of a grand 
section of the One Church. It has been said, we think well 
said, “A bushel of superstition is better than a grain of 
infidelity.” 

We have always been interested in relics. Some demand a 
very wide range of faith to accept since much sight of them is 
denied ; as, for instance, the relic in the Chapelle de St. Sang 
at Bruges, yet that is one which we could not repudiate alto- 
gether. Again, we have seen, in St. Ursula’s Church in 
Cologne, a lovely specimen of alabaster, which is asserted, dis- 
tinctly, to be one of the “water-pots” used at the marriage 
feast of Cana in Galilee. Certain it is that the present location 
of the vessel has been undisturbed for some seven hundred 
years, and that it is of unquestionable antiquity. We may 
doubt the statement made by the custos if we choose, yet he 
makes it fully persuaded of the truth of his assertion. There- 
fore, as the matter is not of vital import, we freely accept what 
we cannot disprove. On such grounds as these we confess to 
accepting the tradition that St. Luke was a painter, as well as 
the unquestioned fact that he was an Evangelist and a 
physician. 

Mr. Pitman’s little work is well worthy of the attention of 
the public, and especially of members of the City companies. 
It suggests how much might be done if they would follow the 
author’s example, and investigate points of interest in the 
history of their respective crafts. Information of a special 
kind would be diffused more readily in that way, and the essays 
would help to convince people that there is a possibility of 
extending the usefulness of the old City guilds. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL, GLOUCESTER. 


MEETING of the Jubilee committee and supporters was 

held last week in the Tolsey, Gloucester. The report 
stated how the committee recommended that the proposed per- 
manent memorial of the Jubilee reign of the Queen should take 
the form of a building generally on the lines of the revised 
plans prepared by Messrs. Waller & Son; second, that the 
committee be empowered to confer with the Gloucester Science 
and Art Society, the Raikes Memorial committees, and others 
in formulating and carrying out a joint scheme providing for 
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the erection, vesting, and management of the proposed 
memorial buildings ; third, the committee be empowered to 
apply the funds now in hand or promised, and to solicit from 
the public and apply further contributions to the Queen’s per- 
manent local memorial ; fourth, that the committee have autho- 
rity to exercise its functions, or any of them, by delegation to 
a sub-committee acting alone, or with representatives of the 
other authorities co-operating. 

Mr. Waller produced proposed sketch-plans, and ex- 
plained them. They embodied all that the committee had 
previously seen and passed, but he had not prepared elaborate 
plans. They comprised a large hall, 90 feet by 40 feet, having 
at one end a gallery and at the other end an orchestra. Beneath 
the gallery were entrances, ticket places, and lobby for cloak- 
rooms, &c, At the other end, under the orchestra, were rooms 
for other purposes. The hall would constitute the front part of 
the building, which might be first erected if it were found 
desirable, the back portion being omitted until adequate funds 
were obtained. The back portion consisted of two cloak- 
rooms, committee-rooms, and accommodation for a museum, 
either in two floors or with galleries round, the whole 
being so arranged that it might be erected afterwards without 
interfering with or detracting from the appearance of the front 
portion. He showed a sketch elevation of the front building, 
with the present laboratory alongside, to show its relative posi- 
tion, and a small perspective sketch showing the inside of the 
hall, and another of the whole building with the science and 
art schools. 

The recommendations were approved. 


TESSERZ:. 


Construction of Old London Bridge. 
WILLIAM KNIGHT. 


1S ea the execution of the works of the new London 

Bridge, it became necessary to relieve the waterway of the 
river by the removal of two of the starlings and piers of the 
old structure, in consequence of the obstruction to the current 
by the erection of the cofferdams for the new works ; in effect- 
ing this object a practical opportunity presented itself of ascer- 
taining the mode in which the piers of the original old bridge 
were built. In June 1826, the removal of the fifth south pier, 
starling, and two of the arches commenced. The original old 
work was discovered to be as near the centre of the present 
bridge as possible, and measured 20 feet, which at the period it 
was built, in 1176, according to Stow’s authority, was its original 
width. The arches on each side of the pier were of the 
Pointed kind, commonly termed Gothic, and consisted of two 
rings of stones of small dimensions, the external soffit being 
firestone, very similar to the Merstham stone in Surrey. The 
upper ring was of a harder substance, and resembled the Caen 
Norman stone. Upon opening the interior of the pier, the 
external walls, exposed to the water, consisted of a casing of 
ashlar masonry, chiefly of Kentish rag-stone, in courses of 
about 3 feet 4 inches long and 3 feet, 1 foot deep, and 9g inches 
to 1 foot in the bed. These were cramped together with iron 
cramps, run with lead, and the joints and beds of this masonry 
were cemented with a composition of pitch and resin. The 
inside of the pier was filled with a quantity of loose stones, 
chiefly Kentish rag and flint, below the level of high water, but 
above it were large chalk-stones and firestone, filled in with 
lime, evidently used in a liquid state, and so coinpact was this 
mass of material that it was with much difficulty separated. 
The original foundation of the old bridge appears to have been 
laid at low water, as the heads of the small piles were a little 
above that level; they were chiefly of elm, and driven in three 
rows all round the sides and ends of the piers, about 6 or 7 feet 
deep and 10 inches square upon an average ; between these 
piles a quantity of loose rubble stones were laid without cement 
and upon this were bedded three strong oak ‘sleepers, about 
2t inches wide and 9 inches thick. This timber was perfectly 
sound, after the lapse of above six centuries and a half, and 
proves a strong practical instance of the preservation of wood 
under water, when unexposed to the action of the air. On 
removing some of the external piles round the outside of the 
pier, which formed the protection to the masonry called the 
starling, several others of oak were discovered, closely driven 
together, and the spaces filled in with rubble stone, and which 
were doubtless the original protectors to the pier, as the 
external timbers were evidently of modern date, multiplied by 
additions to the starling by repairs. The manner in which the 
foundations of this structure were laid created much specula- 
tion in the scientific world, and among the many ideas that of 
turning the course of the river has been suggested, and 
thereby working upon dry ground. Had that plan been 
adopted the work would not have occupied one third of the 
time in building (stated by Stow as thirty-three years), and could 
have been constructed in a more durable and sightly form ; 
indeed, the reverse of this plan accounts, in some degree, 
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for the barbarous appearance and bad construction, as the 
workmen must have had great difficulties to encounter with a 
tide acting upon them twice a day. The more probable mode 
adopted in founding the piers appears to have been first to have 
formed an enclosure by driving piles round the outside line of 
the width of the pier, into which a quantity of loose rubble 
stones with chalk and gravel were thrown ; upon this they com- 
menced their foundation cills, of oak and ashlar masonry, at 
such periods as the tide would admit ; and in order to prevent 
the rubble work from shifting by the operation of the tide, and 
running out from under the pier, the starlings were formed. 
Indeed, the starlings appear to be nothing more than what 
cofferdams now are, which the architects of those days did not 
understand the art of clearing of the water and removing after 
they had performed their office. 


Round Church Towers of Norfolk. 


SAMUEL WOODWARD. 


The circular towers of churches in Norfolk are more 
frequent in those parts in which thick beds of diluvial 
gravel occur, particularly in Clavering hundred (the south-east 
angle of the county), where they equal in number the square 
towers; they are found also in the northern part of Suffolk 
under similar circumstances, and that they are but thinly dis- 
tributed, or entirely absent, in other counties of England. 
Their dimensions are small, arid many of them have been 
finished with an octangular top of comparatively modern work- 
manship ; they are built with flint boulders, with the exception 
of that attached to the church of West Dereham, which is of 
Car-stone; and I have no hesitation in stating my conviction 
that they owe their form, not to any peculiar style, but have 
been thus built from necessity in consequence of the absence of 
freestone in the soil, and that the necessity originally in- 
fluencing the Saxons, extended itself to the Normans, as may 
be seen inthe towers of the parish churches of St. Paul and 
St. Mary in Norwich, founded after the Conquest. A striking 
feature of this necessity is exemplified in the construction of 
the chapel of St. Michael, the first building erected by Bishop 
Herbert at Norwich. This chapel is built on Mousehold 
Heath on the edge of the valley in which Norwich is situated, 
and from the remains there does not appear to have been any 
freestone used in its construction. Being a parallelogram the 
angles are finished with solid cylinders of masonry; the 
windows are long slits about 10 inches wide. There are many 
of these churches in Norfolk, however, which are decidedly 
Saxon, being enriched with ornamented arches over their south 
entrances, and having other marks of Saxon character, par- 
ticularly the semicircular east end. The early churches were 
undoubtedly constructed of the material indigenous to the soil, 
or most readily obtained. Thus the first churches are described 
as being constructed of wood, as the one at Shernbourn in this 
county called Stock Chapel is described to have been (see 
Spelman’s ‘ Posthumous Works,” p. 189), and as the zeal or 
ingenuity of the people advanced, the churches assumed a 
more permanent form. This fact is borne out on an examina- 
tion of the Norfolk churches, as we find that in Marshland (the 
neighbourhood of the locality of the oolite or freestone) there 
are some of the finest parochial churches in England built 
entirely or in part with freestone ; in Clackclose Hundred they 
are erected with Car-stone. In some parts of western Norfolk 
the hard chalk is used in the construction of religious buildings, 
particularly at Marham Church and Abbey. This chalk is so 
indurated that it is capable of receiving the finest finish, and is 
even used for monumental effigies, as in those of John Steward 
and Ann his wife (date 1603) in Marham Church, and of Sir 
Oliver de Ingham and Sir Roger de Bois and his lady in 
Ingham Church, placed there about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. On the influx of the Normans Caen stone was 
introduced, and the religious edifices of eastern Norfolk are 
found to be mostly constructed of that material. | At a sub- 
sequent period the chalk flints were introduced cut into regular 
squares, and in some instances set into the Caen stone, as in 
the abbey gate of St. Benet, Ludham ; St. Ethelbert’s Gate, 
Norwich ; and Thorpe’s Chapel, attached to the church of St. 
Michael Coslany, Norwich. Of the squared flint buildings, 
that erected by William Appleyard, the first Mayor of Norwich, 
about A.D. 14co, in St. Andrew’s parish, Norwich, is certainly 
one of the finest specimens in the kingdom. 


Wayland Smith’s Cave, Berkshire, 


J. Y. AKERMAN. 

Wayland Smith’s Cave is a cromlech of the Celtic period. 
It stands about a mile and a half west of the famous White 
Horse, cut in the chalk of the downs at Uffington, and within 
a hundred yards of an ancient road called the “ Ridgway,” 
which passes eastward over Whitehorse Hill towards Ilsley, 
and westward over the hills above the villages of Ashbury, 
Bishopstone, &c., towards Avebury. The stones once compos- 
ing the “cave,” and lying in disorder about the spot, are called 
“‘ sarsens,” or ‘grey weathers.” They are of the same quality 
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as those at Avlbury and Stonehenge. The vault or cave was 
formed, as usual in these sepulchres, by upright stones covered 
by large slabs at the top. Of the latter but one remains, a 
large quantity of stone having been taken from this place some 
time since for the purpose of building a barn. In this crom- 
Jech there are two lateral chambers, or transepts, giving to the 
entire ground plan the form of a cross. These chambers would 
alone be sufficient to negative the absurd idea of these stones 
having been raised as altars for human sacrifices, a supposition 
indulged in by the speculative antiquaries of this and other 
countries up to the present time, but which has at length received 
a more decided refutation by the researches of Mr. Lukis among 
the cromlechs existing in the island of Guernsey. It appears 
evident, from the scattered fragments lying around, that, although 
these chambered tumuli have been almost obliterated, they 
were often originally enclosed within a circle ofstones. Traces 
of this circle are still visible around the cromlech at Ashbury ; 
and in the arrangement of the vault, though differing in some 
respects, we recognise a striking similarity to that of the 
dilapidated Cromlech du Tus represented by Mr. Lukis. It 
seems probable that the whole of the areas formed by these 
outer circles, which may be considered as marking the limits or 
base of the tumulus of earth which once covered the sepulchral 
chamber, were sacred to interments ; that these circles formed, 
in fact, what the Anglo-Saxons in after times called the /éctun A 
that here the remains of the humble and obscure rested, while 
those of persons of exalted rank were consigned to the principal 
vault, ‘The exploration of the mound of a perfect chambered 
tumulus may establish or disprove this. Successive interments 
in the same solitary tumuli of the Celtic period are very com- 
mon, but there are not very many examples of the practice in 
the clustered tumuli of the Anglo-Saxon era. A word in con- 
clusion on the popular tradition of “Wayland Smith,” which a 
beautiful fiction has immortalised. I have ventured to express 
a doubt of the White Horse having been the work of the 
Anglo-Saxons, at least of the Christianised Anglo-Saxons, and 
have referred it to an earlier period. I leave the discussion of 
this curious subject to abler heads, and shall merely observe 
that popular tradition is at all times a better theme for the poet 
and the novelist than for the sober and inquiring, the fact-loving 
and painstaking antiquary. The country people tell you that 
in former times, if a traveller’s horse cast a shoe as he passed 
that way, he had only to lead his steed to the cave, placea 
groat on the cap-stone, and retire for a while; on returning he 
would find the horse shod, and the money gone. They have 
another story of the invisible smith; that he was plagued 
with a disobedient apprentice, who, being one day chastised 
by his master, ran away, and when at the distance of a mile, 
Wayland Smith cast a huge stone at the fugitive, which struck 
him on the heel, leaving the print of the boy’s foot on the stone. 
The boy sat down and cried at this spot, which to this day is 
called by the rustics Snivellin Carner. 


The Elizabethan Theatre. 
W. HARNESS. 


The stage, according to the universal practice of the age, 
was strewn with rushes, but in all other respects the theatres of 
Elizabeth and James’s days seem to have borne a perfect 
resemblance to our own. They had their pit, where the 
inferior class of spectators, the groundlings, vented their 
clamorous censure or approbation ; they had their boxes— 
rooms, as they were called—to which the right of exclusive 
admission was engaged by the night for the more affluent 
portion of the audience ; and there were, again, the galleries, 
or scaffoldings above the boxes, for those who were content to 
purchase less commodious situations at a cheaper rate. On 
the stage, in the same manner. the appointments appear to 
have been nearly of the same description as at present. The 
curtain divided the audience from the actors, which, at the 
third sounding, not, indeed, of the bell, but of the trumpet, was 
drawn for the commencement of the performance. With 
regard to the use of painted movable scenery, all the materials 
were ready to their hands. They had not to invent for them- 
selves, but merely to adapt an old invention to that peculiar 
purpose ; and at a time when every better-furnished apartment 
was adorned with tapestry; when even the rooms of the 
commonest taverns were hung with painted cloths; while all 
the materials were constantly before their eyes, we can hardly 
believe our forefathers to have been so deficient in ingenuity as 
to have missed the simple contrivance of converting the 
common ornaments of their walls into the decorations of their 
theatres. But, in fact, the use of scenery was almost co- 
existent with the introduction of dramatic representations in 
this country. In the “Chester Mysteries” (1268), the most 
ancient and complete collection of the kind which we possess, 
is found the following Stage direction :—“ Then Noe shall go 
into the arke with all his familye, his wife excepte. Zhe arke 
must be boarded round about; and upon the boardes all the 
beastes and fowles, hereafter rehearsed, must be painted, that 
their wordes may agree with their pictures.” In this passage 
we have a clear reference to a painted scene. It is not likely 


that, in the lapse of three centuries, while all other arts were in 
a state of rapid improvement, and the art of dramatic writing 
perhaps more rapidly and successfully improved than any 
other, the art of theatrical decoration should have alone stood 
still. It is not improbable that their scenes were few, and that 
they were varied, as occasion might require, by the introduc- 
tion of different pieces of stage furniture. Mr. Gifford says, 
“A table with a pen and ink thrust in, signified that 
the stage was a counting-house; if these were with- 
drawn, and two stools put in their place, it was then a 
tavern” And this might be perfectly satisfactory as long 
as the business of the play was supposed to be passing 
within doors; but when it was removed to the open air, 
such meagre devices would no longer be sufficient to 
guide the imagination of the audience, and some new method 
must have been adopted to indicate the place of action. After 
giving the subject very considerable attention, I cannot help 
thinking that Steevens was right in concluding that the specta- 
tors were, as at the present day, assisted in following the pro- 
gress of the story by means of painted movable scenery. This 
opinion is confirmed by the ancient stage directions. In the 
folio Shakespeare, 1623, we read, “Enter Brutus zz jis 
orchard s enter Timon zz ¢he woods; enter Timon SJrom the 
cave.” In “ Coriolanus ”—“ Marcius follows them Zo the gates 
and ts shut in.” Innumerable instances of the same kind 
might be cited to prove that the ancient stage was not so 
defective in the necessary decorations as some antiquaries of 
great authority would represent. “It may be added,” says 
Steevens, “that the dialogue of our old dramatists has such 
perpetual reference to objects supposed visible to the audience, 
that the want of scenery could not have failed to render many 
of the descriptions absurd. Banquo examines the outside of 
Inverness castle with such minuteness, that he distinguishes 
even the nests which the martens had built under the pro- 
jecting part of its roof. Romeo, standing in a garden, points 
to the tops of fruit-trees gilded by the moon. The prologue 
speaker to the second part of “ Henry IV.” expressly shows 
the spectators “ 77s worm-eaten hold of ragged stone,” in 
which Northumberland was lodged. Iachimo takes the most 
exact inventory of every article in Imogen’s bedchamber, from 
the silk and silver of which her tapestry was wrought, down to 
the Cupids that support her andirons. _ Had not the inside of 
the apartment, with its proper furniture, been represented, how 
ridiculous must the action of Iachimo have appeared! He 
must have stood looking out of the room for the particulars 
supposed to be visible within it. The works of Massinger 
would afford innumerable instances of a similar kind to vindi- 
cate the opinion which Steevens has asserted on the testimony 
of Shakespeare alone. But on this subject there is one pas- 
sage which appears to me quite conclusive. Must not all the 
humour of the mock play in the “ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
have been entirely lost, unless the audience before whom it was 
performed were accustomed to all the embellishments requisite 
to give effect to a dramatic representation, and could conse- 
quently estimate the absurdity of those shallow contrivances 
and mean substitutes for scenery devised by the ignorance of 
the clowns? This question ought to be set at rest, methinks, by 
the following extract from the “ Book of Revels,” the oldest that 
exists, in the office of the Auditors of the Imprest :—“ Mrs. 
Dane, the lynnen dealer, for caxvass to paynte for houses for the 
players, and other properties, as monsters, great hollow trees, 
and such other, ¢wenty dozen ells, 121.” 


Authorisation of Public Works in Athens. 


G. F. SCHOMANN, 

It cannot be doubted that the people decided in all matters 
relating to public works, such as the docks, the harbours, the 
walls, the fortifications, the construction and repair of public 
roads, the temples, the theatres, the gymnastic schools, 
and all simiiar edifices. One point, however, is worthy of 
notice, which is that the architects themselves appear to have 
laid before the people the plans, estimates, and descriptions 
which they had drawn up for any projected public work. 
Valerius Maximus relates of Philo, the architect of the 
beautiful arsenal at Athens, that he gave an account of 
his plans in the theatre (z2., to the people assembled there), 
and explained them with such eloquence, that the Athenians, 
themselves the most eloquent nation in the world, extolled his 
proficiency in oratory as much as his genius in art. The same 
writer also relates the following anecdote of the sculptor 
Phidias. They listened to his arguments with great patience 
in the assembly whilst he recommended that the statue of 
Minerva should be made of marble rather than of ivory, on the 
ground that the former would be susceptible of a more durable 
polish. When, however, he ventured to hint that it would be 
much cheaper too, they instantly bid him hold his tongue. 


Mr. R. Grant has presented 200/, to the town of Elgin, 


which has been added to the fund for the erection of a new 
School of Art. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


STOWELL PARK-THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF ELDON. [JOHN 


BELCHER, ARCHITECT.) 
NO. 116._NEW DINING ROOM. 
NO. 117._THE LOWER HALL, 


NEW PREMISES, ST. MARY’S BUTTS, READING, FOR MESSRS. 
HAWKINS. 
HESE buildings are being erected on the site of some 
old houses dating back to the sixteenth century, and 
recently pulled down to make room for the new block. 
The site is a corner one, Hosier Street being on one side 
and the wide portion of St. Mary’s Butts on the other. 
The picturesque view which we illustrate shows the frontage 
to St. Mary’s Butts, the sky-line being well broken up and 
the general character of old half-timber work preserved. 
Materials, lower part Luton bricks. Specially made bricks 
of a deep red tint will be used between the timber framing. 
The upper portion between gables will be relieved by 
plaster. Tiles, deep red. The contractors are Messrs. 
Bottritt & Son, of Reading, and the architect Mr. Gro. 
W. Wess, A.R.I B.A., 14 Friar Street, Reading. 


SOUTH WALES ART SOCIETY. 


HE South Wales Art Society and Sketching Club opened 
its summer session on Wednesday in last week by a visit 
to the grounds of Cwrtyrala, near Cardiff. After a winter of 
serious work, the field days which a more propitious season 
allows may be welcomed as a pleasant, though by no means 
idle, form of recreation. A large party of nearly a hundred 
ladies and gentlemen started early in the afternoon from 
Cardiff. For more than an hour the amateur artists were 
occupied in sketching in oils, water-colour, pastel and pencil 
the wonderful woody gorge, which can be seen to advantage 
only from the house. The party were then entertained at tea 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Seward. A paper on the French 
artist, Jean Francois Millet, by Mr. Arthur O’Neill, was after- 
wards read. The writer had himself met the now famous 
artist. The “ peasant-painter of Barbizon,” as Millet described 
himself, was one of those men of genius who had to struggle 
against depreciation and lack of success to a fame which came 
too late. A peasant, but at the same time a wide and sym- 
pathetic reader, the artist was able to carry to his work a rugged 
and natural force which was without the artificial workmanship 
common in his day, and was able to touch his compositions 
with an originality which startled the critics and frightened the 
paying public. Amid distress and pecuniary embarrassment he 
kept true to his idea, and gained at length the applause of a 
world which it had taken him all his lifetime to conquer. As 
described by Fromentin, he was ‘tan original painter, a- lofty 
soul, a melancholy spirit, a good heart, and a nature truly 
rustic.” The paper was listened to with deep attention, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the author. 


M‘'LAREN MEMORIAL CROSS. 


HIS cross, which has just been erected on a fine site 
between Dalmally and Loch Awe, is purely Celtic in both 

its general form and its ornamentation. ‘The latter is zoomor- 
phic in character—that is to say, all the patterns of which it is 
formed are either composed of, or spring from, animals. The 
scrollwork with which the cross is covered is both varied and 
rich indesign. The cross proper is 12 feet 9 inches high, and 
measures 6 feet across the arms. It stands ona base formed 
of two truncated pyramids, 4 feet 6 inches high, and below this 
are three deep steps formed of rough rockwork. The total 
height of the memorial is 22 feet. One side of the base con- 
tains a sunk circular panel, into which a medallion in bronze of 
Duncan M‘Laren has been fixed. The medallion has been 
modelled by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A. On the side of 
the base immediately opposite to that which contains the 
medallion is the following inscription :—“ Duncan M‘Laren, 
born 12th January, 1800, died 26th April, 1886 ; Lord Provost 
of the City of Edinburgh from 1851 to 1854 ; Member of Par- 
liament for the City from 1865 to 1881.” The side of the base 
to the right of this bears the following words :—“ This cross is 
erected by Priscilla Bright M‘Laren on the spot where the 
cottage stood in which her husband lived during his short 
school life. The site was kindly granted to her by Gavin, first 


Marquis and seventh Earl of Breadalbane.” The cross is con- 
structed of Craigleith stone. The carving was executed by Mr. 
Beveridge, Dalry Road, and the whole memorial was designed 
by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, Edinburgh, and carried 
out and erected under their superintendence. 


ANCIENT LAKE DWELLINGS. 


PA age the many traces which man has left of his existence 

in long past ages on the face of the earth, says a corre- 
spondent of the Sco¢swan, none are more interesting and in- 
structive than the lake dwellings of Switzerland and other 
countries, which have been discovered within the last fifty years 
or so. Although these relics of the past are far more modern 
than those to which we referred in a fate article on “ Primeval 
Man,” and are probably included within the range of Egyptian 
and other chronologies, yet they stretch far beyond the historic 
period, so far as Europe is concerned, and throw a flood of 
light on the habits of our ancestors, or at any rate predecessors, 
in these regions. We are tolerably well acquainted with the 
history of the Jews when David worked his way up from the 
shepherd’s staff to the royal sceptre, or when Joshua drove out 
the Canaanites and took possession of their land, but of what 
was going on in Europe in these times we have hitherto had 
no knowledge whatever. These lake dwellings, however, were 
in all probability inhabited by human beings somewhere about 
the time when the events we have referred to took place, and 
may have been inhabited before the earlier of them. 

The first hint we had of the existence of these remarkable 
dwellings was obtained in 1829, when an excavation was being 
made on the shore of a Swiss lake. Some wooden piles, appa- 
rently very old, and other antiquities were found by the work- 
men. Not much attention, however, was paid to this discovery 
till 1854, when a Mr. Aeppli drew attention to some remains of 
human handiwork found near his house, in part of the bed of a 
lake which had been left dry during a season of great drought. 
The workmen employed in recovering some land from the lake 
found the heads of a great many wooden piles protruding 
through the mud, and also a number of stags’ horns, and 
implements of various descriptions. Stimulated by this dis- 
covery, search was made in various lakes, and the result was 
truly astonishing. In every direction remains of the habita- 
tions of prehistoric man were discovered, and relics were 
found in such abundance that the history of this unknown past 
could be traced through long ages, and the habits of the people 
ascertained with a very considerable amount of probability. 
The details are so numerous that it would be impossible in the 
space at our disposal to go into them all. 

Of course, during the long time that has elapsed since these 
structures were erected, their remains have been reduced to 
mere ruins, and it is only by comparing one with another that 
we are able to picture to ourselves what they were originally 
like and what sort of life was led by the men who inhabited 
them. The oldest of these dwellings belong to the stone age, 
when man had not acquired any knowledge of the use of 
metal ; when all his instruments were merely sharpened stones, 
fixed in wooden handles, or pieces of bone, horn, or other 
natural material. They are therefore somewhat roughly 
finished, but at the same time exhibit considerable ingenuity 
and skill. The method of construction seems to have been 
somewhat as follows :—A suitable situation, not far from the 
shore, where the water was not very deep, having been fixed 
upon, these prehistoric builders drove into the muddy bottom 
of the lake a number of piles or long stakes, arranged generally 
pretty close together, and in some sort of regular order. These 
piles were formed generally from stems of trees, with the bark 
on, but occasionally from split wood. The ends were sharpened 
to a point by the aid of fire or by cutting with stone axes. On 
a sufficient number being driven in, and their upper ends 
brought to a level above the surface of the water, platform 
beams were laid across, fastened by wooden pegs, or in some 
cases fixed into notches cut in the heads of the vertical piles. 
The platform was generally very roughly made—just a series 
of unbarked stems placed side by side and covered with layers 
of earth or clay, with numerous openings through which refuse 
of all kinds fell into the water beneath. In many cases con- 
nection with the shore was made by means of a narrow bridge 
or gangway, constructed in the same manner. _On this rude 
platform huts were erected by driving small piles or stakes 
which projected above the floor, and to these were fastened 
boards standing edgeways like the skirting of our ordinary 
rooms, and marking out the size of each building. The walls 
of the huts were formed of small branches of twigs interwoven 
and plastered over with clay. The roof was made of straw or 
reeds like a thatched cottage. In size these huts were probably 
eighteen to twenty feet long, eight or ten feet broad, and about 
six feet high. They may have been divided into rooms, but 
there is no evidence of this. Each was provided with a hearth 
formed of three or four slabs of stone. The number of huts in 
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each settlement must have been considerable—in fact, they 
must have formed villages of no mean extent, for as many as 
forty, fifty, or even a hundred thousard piles have been found 
spread over a large extent of ground, forming the foundation 
of one such settlement. It is probable, however, that these 
were not so numerous when first erected, but were gradually 
added to as the population increased. This fact, along with 
many others, shows that these dwellings were inhabited for 
long periods of time, during which the population pursued their 
ordinary life in comparative peace and quietness in their island 
homes. 

Such is, in brief, a general account of these remarkable 
structures. Of course there were several variations in the 
methods of fixing these piles, one of which may be mentioned 
as showing the ingenuity of the builders. Where the piles did 
not get a firm hold of the lake bottom, they carried out in 
boats or rafts loads of stones, which they threw down between 
the piles, thus firmly fixing them, just as modern engineers 
sometimes do for a similar purpose. As to the habits of the 
people who dwelt in these lake dwellings, we get a considerable 
amount of information from the various implements, refuse, &c , 
which fell through the imperfectly closed platforms into the 
lake, and which have been preserved in the mud at the bottom. 
They were fishers, hunters, shepherds, and agriculturists. 
Skeletons of fish are found in large abundance, and in some 
settlements even the fishing nets, and hooks made of boar’s 
tusks, have been discovered. Then again there is an abundance 
of remains of the hunter’s feast ; bones of the stag, wild boar, 
bear, wolf, otter, squirrel, and many other wild animals are 
found in rich profusion, and often these are split and the 
marrow extracted. These ancient men, however, did not 
entirely rely on such precarious provision for their wants, but 
were so far advanced in civilisation that they kept cattle and 
domestic animals of various kinds. They possessed dogs in 
great numbers, as well as cows, sheep, goats, and pigs, and ‘in 
winter time had these housed on their settlements, as among 
the remains found are litters of straw, &c, which had evidently 
served as bedding for these animals. This, of course, necessi- 
tated the gathering of grass or other material for their food. 
They also cultivated wheat, barley, flax, and a number of other 
vegetable products. Their methods of cultivation were no 
doubt very rude, consisting of a mere scratching of the ground 
with crooked branches of trees or with simple implements 
made of stags’ horns; but, nevertheless, they succeeded in 
getting very good results. Among the relics which they have 
left are found stones for crushing corn, the grain which they 
used, and even the very cakes or bread which they made. 
There are also fruits, such as the apple, pear, nut, &c.; so that 
the bill of fare of prehistoric man was by no means con- 
temptible. He had fish, game, beef, mutton, pork, bread, and 
fruit, besides a plentiful supply of water from the lake at his 
door. He was acquainted with the potter’s art, and manufac- 
tured earthen vessels of various kinds. He seems to have 
produced two kinds—a coarser and a finer ; the former made 
from clay mixed with a quantity of grains of stone, and the 
latter of washed loam. These he ornamented in an elementary 
fashion with certain lines and marks. Some of the vessels he 
used have been found with a burnt crust of the porridge which 
he had been making adhering. As to his clothes, these were 
probably formed in great part from the skins of wild or domestic 
animals, but he also used fabrics made from flax, which he 
had learned to weave, as remains of cloth, twine, rope, &c., are 
not infrequently found in his dwellings. 

One prominent feature in the history of these lake dwellers 
is their gradual advance in the arts of civilisation. While the 
main features of their settlements remain very much the same 
during the whole period of their residence, there is a gradual 
improvement in the details; the settlements become larger, 
and the implements, &c., better finished. And this is especially 
observable in the change of material which the dweller uses. 
In the earlier stages of his existence stone is the predominant 
feature—all his knives, saws, chisels, axes, &c., are made from 
this substance ; but as time rolls on, one or two implements 
are found made of bronze, which is a mixture of tin and copper, 
and requires for its production a certain amount of knowledge 
and mechanical skill. Gradually the number of bronze imple- 
ments increases until eventually stone is superseded altogether, 
and improved forms of weapons of war make their appearance, 
and his work has a more finished look arising from his im- 
proved implements, Whether the manufacture of bronze was 
an original discovery of his own, or whether it was an importa- 
tion from some more advanced race, is not certainly known ; 
but as he undoubtedly had intercourse with the East, it is pro- 
bable that the first bronze was imported, and that afterwards 
he discovered the way to manufacture it himself, However 
this may be, it seems evident that the introduction of this 
material greatly aided his development. As stone gave place 
to bronze, so in the course of time this lat‘er gave place to iron, 
probably introduced in the same manner some considerable 


time before the dawn of history ; and ths metal held its place 
until these habitations we-: finally aban oned. 
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With regard to the religion of these lake dwellers, if they 
had any, nothing is known. From some curious objects formed 
somewhat like the crescent of the moon, which are found in 
considerable numbers, it has been supposed that they wor- 
shipped that body ; but there seems to be really no evidence 
for this supposition, and these objects may only have been 
ornaments, or perhaps charms, fixed above the doors of their 
huts something after the manner of the horse-shoe nailed over 
the door in modern times to keep away evil spirits. So far as 
can be inferred from the remains that have been examined, the 
same race seems to have inhabited these dwellings from their 
ccmmencement to their end. There is no appearance of inva- 
sion from without ; all seems continuous. Probably this race 
came in early time from the East, and were a pastoral people, 
with flocks, herds, and domestic animals, and built their pecu- 
liar habitations to protect themselves from human enemies. 
Certainly the arrangements were well fitted for the purpose in 
those days, when the club and the spear were almost the only 
weapons of offence. Dr. Keller, who has investigated this 
subject with great care, is of the opinion that these lake dwellers 
were a branch of the great Celtic race. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR THE MILLION. 


Ne excellent abstract of information respecting electric 

lighting and its cost has been prepared by Mr. Arthur 
Frederick Guy, electrical engineer. The price is only sixpence, 
and for practical men who have not time to explore large works 
the handbook will be found to be a most useful guide. The 
publishers are Mr. J. Sampson, of York, and Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co, London. The following extract will suggest 
the succinct and business-like way in which Mr. Guy imparts 
information :— 

The dynamo should be fixed in a cool and dry place, where 
no dust can collect. It is desirable to have a clear space all 
round it to be open for inspection, &c. It requires solid founda- 
tions, as the high rate of speed at which the machinery runs 
causes great vibration. 

The commutator is the weakest part of the dynamo, since it 
is liable to the wear and tear from the action of the brushes ; 
every day it should be carefully inspected before running the 
machine. All dirt, grit, and foreign matter should be removed 
by cleaning with a rag moistened with paraffin oil ; a few spins 
then under fine emery paper will produce a bright and smooth 
surface. The above treatment is of no use when the commu- 
tator is worn into ruts ; it must then be turned up. 

The brushes should also be taken out every day and a few 
sharp strokes of a file applied, slightly rounding the edges 
afterwards. When they are simply blackened or charred, this 
can be removed with emery paper without taking them out of 
the holders. 

The greatest care must be taken to keep all oil-cups well 
fed, otherwise the bearings will rapidly get hot, perhaps to such 
an extent as to necessitate stopping the engine. When the 
belt becomes slack the screw tightening-gear must be applied, 
or else a little powdered resin dropped on that face of the belt 
which comes in contact with the pulley. 

For charging accumulators dynamos must be shunt wound ; 
for running glow lamps direct dynamos must be compound 
wound ; for running arc lamps direct dynamos must be series 
wound. Accumulators should never be left standing uncharged, 
nor be allowed to discharge themselves more than two-thirds of 
their capacity. If discharged beyond a certain rate it does 
them more harm than years of use. 

Pressure is expressed in volts, and is called the electro- 
motive force. Quantity is expressed in ampéres, and is called 
the current. 

The practical unit of electrical energy is called the Watt, 
and is obtained by, the multiplication of volts by ampéres, 
and 746 Watts =1 horse-power. 1 Board of Trade unit = 10,000 
Watts. : 

A 16 candle-power incandescent lamp is usually run at a 
pressure of Ioo volts, and takes o'5 ampére. A 1,000 candle- 
power arc lamp is usually run at a pressure of 50 volts, and 
takes about Io ampéres. 1 indicated horse-power will run 
about 8 glow lamps of 16 candle-power, or 1 arc of 1,000 
candle-power. 

The sectional area of the conductors is in proportion to the 
amount of current they carry. The Board of Trade rule is 
1,000 ampéres per square inch (exclusive of insulation), since 
this amount does not heat the wire unduly. 

In an arc lamp the top or positive carbon burns about 
twice as fast as the bottom or negative carbon, anda pair of 
carbons last 7} hours. Care must be taken not to allow the 
carbons to burn less than 4 inch from the holders, as these 
would be damaged. The positive carbon burns about 14 inches 
per hour; the negative carbon burns about 3 inch per hour. 
This rate of consumption applies to most of the usual sizes of 
lamps ; the thickness of the carbons is in proportion to the 
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intensity or candle-power of the lamp. For 500 candle-power 
lamps use carbons 6-16 inch in diameter ; for 800 candle-power 
lamps use carbons 7-16 inch in diameter; for 1,000 candle- 
power lamps use carbons 9-16 inch in diameter; for 2,000 
candle-power lamps use carbons 10-16 inch in diameter. 

Carbon varies very much in quality, and the most suitable 
are specially prepared cored carbons, but an inferior quality 
may be used for negatives. 

Arc lamps are richer in the violet or chemical rays than gas, 
oil, &c., and therefore can be used for photographic purposes, 
particularly printing, which they effect far more rapidly than 
daylight. 

Owing to the greater number of yellow or light rays which 
they possess the effect is nearer sunlight than gas, and the 
so-called ghastliness is really due to the eye being educated to 
the appearance of gas, which contains more red or heat rays ; 
this last fact also accounts for the greater coolness of the 
electric light. 

Absorption of Light —With clear glass globes, 10 per cent.; 
with thin ground glass globes, 20 per cent.; with thick ground 
globes, 30 per cent.; with thin opal globes, 40 per cent. ; with 
thick opal globes, 60 per cent. 

Glow lamps should not be run at a higher pressure for 
which they are intended, since it shortens their life consider- 
ably, and, although brighter, yet it does not make up for the 
diminution of life. Similarly, they should not be run at a lower 
pressure for which they are intended, because the correspond. 
ing decrease of current, and hence of expenditure, is out of 
proportion to the decrease of light. Therefore, when supplied 
by a company, customers should see that the pressure is exactly 
suitable to the lamps, for any deviation therefrom, either above 
or below (although the company neither lose nor gain), means 
additional expense without any benefit. It is quantity of light 
that ought to be paid for, not electricity. 

It is best to keep the conductors as far apart as is prac- 
ticable. Branch mains about 1 inch, and mains about 
2 inches, this is for say 200 or 390 lights ; for larger installation 
greater distances. 

Conductors should always be protected by casing, and 
when going through walls, &c., glass or glazed earthenware 
tubes should be used. For the usual incandescent circuit of 
Ioo volts pressure the diameter of the wire and insulation 
should be double that of the bare wire; and when placed 
underground four times that of the bare wire, and the con- 
ductors enclosed in an iron pipe ; this is for insulation made 
of vulcanised indiarubber, bitumen, jute warps, &c. The 
quality of the insulating material is, however, a matter of far 
more importance than the mere thickness. The leads should 
not be brought into contact with iron or metalwork, except it 
be used as a protective covering. 

It is of the greatest importance that only the best insulation 
should be used in damp places ; vulcanised indiarubber answers 
well. For outdoor work the insulation should be well protected 
by weather-proof compounds. 

In fixing lamps it must be borne in mind that the intensity 
of light varies inversely as the square of the distance, ze, at 
double the distance the intensity is only one-fourth, and at half 
the distance it is four times as much. 

The whole of the pages are no less precise, and a reference 
to the handbook will enable any intelligent man to calculate the 
cost of setting up the electric light on his premises. 


A NEW JAPANESE ART. 


A NEW branch of Japanese art, says a correspondent of the 

Times, has made its appearance on the western horizon, 
and will probably soon be amongst us and doubtless in full 
possession of our houses. It may be well, therefore, while there 
is yet time, to critically examine the invader, and make up our 
minds as to the character of the reception which should be ac- 
corded in the first instance ; the ultimate result can scarcely be 
a matter of doubt, although the degree of resistance may vary. 
That the subject is one of some importance will be readily 
understood when it is mentioned that the new art is that of 
arranging flowers—new in this country, but old as the other arts 
in Japan. The apostle of the new cult is Mr. Conder, an archi- 
tect in the service of the Japanese Government, who has devoted 
some study to the subject, and who lately expounded the theory 
and principles of Japanese flower arrangements before an audi- 
ence of cultivated foreigners in Tokio, the capitalof Japan. He 
explained that the principles governing Japanese floral compo- 
sitions were totally different from those applied to flower 
arrangements in Europe. In the latter the blossoms alone 
receive attention, and are crowded together in rich masses of 
colour with little attention to individual form and total disregard 
of the lines of stems, branches, and of the character of growth ; 
in Japan, on the other hand, the basis of all flower designs is a 
series of harmonising lines in which the stems and branches 
play the most important part. This instinctive perception of 


the beauty of harmonious lines is everywhere noticeable in the 
arts of Japan. 

The art of flower arrangement, like all other arts in Japan, 
has a long history and has its various schools. At first it 
appears to have been mainly connected with Buddhism ; then 
indigenous schools arose, instructed by some men of more than 
usual originality and mental vigour. In fact its history appears 
to havetaken very much the same course as that of the pictorial 
arts, with which Dr. Anderson has lately made the Western art 
world familiar. The most popular school of the present day is 
the Enshiu. According to the doctrines of this sect or school, 
as enunciated by Mr. Conder, all flower arrangements were 
built about an imaginary skeleton formed of lines of balanced 
curves. Symmetry, the most elementary kind of balance in 
composition, was eschewed, but a more subtle harmony was 
obtained, far more in conformity with the principles of beauty 
as discoverable in natural forms. The ordinary flower arrange- 
ments were two, three, five, or seven lined, and a somewhat 
different character was bestowed upon these lines according as 
they were applied to standing or to hanging arrangements. 
Intimately connected with the character of flower compositions 
was the form of the vessels employed, of which there were 
several kinds adapted for standing, resting against the wall or 
a pillar, or suspending. Among these were certain curious 
vases made of bamboo cylinders with several side openings in- 
tended for the arrangement of flowers in several stages. In 
these compositions, which contained several kinds of plants or 
trees in combination, the lucality of growth and special character 
were never lost sight of, a distinction being always preserved 
between trees, land plants, and water plants. In selecting and 
arranging flowers the appropriate season and, in the case of 
plants common to several seasons, the peculiar character at the 
particular season, were never lost sight of. Used in combina- 
tion, some held higher rank than others, and with different 
varieties of the same species the colours had a certain order of 
precedence. White blossoms as a rule ranked first, but there 
were several exceptions to this rule. The idea of sex was 
applied in several ways to the character of leaves, stems, and 
blossoms in combination, the leading idea of such distinctions 
being to produce a pleasing variety and to avoid redundancy. 
Many curious fancies existed with regard to the selection of 
trees and plants. Those having poisonous properties in stem, 
root, or flower, and some suggestive of ominous associations, 
either on account of their names or owing to accidental tradition, 
came under the bann of ill-luck and were studiously avoided. 

A good deal of ceremonial was mixed up with the practice 
of arranging flowers. Flower gatherings were often held at 
which it was usual for the guests to make flower compositions, 
in which case certain etiquette was to be followed both by 
visitors and by host. Special occasions, such as weddings, 
comings of age, house-warmings, welcomings, farewell gather- 
ings, and anniversaries, all had appropriate flowers and appro- 
priate methods of designing. Harmony was required between 
the flower groups and the wall fixtures in front of which they 
were placed, This related both to harmony of lines and pro- 
portion as well as to harmony of character. One must not 
clash with the value, motive, or effect of the other, and if possible 
the combined arrangement of picture and flower group should 
have a continuity of idea. For example, in the case of a picture 
representing a water landscape being used, the flowers arranged 
in front might be irides or other water plants, suggestive of the 
foreground of the landscape. Some of the most popular flowers 
were treated in a variety of ways, at first sight seemingly capri- 
cious enough, but actually founded upon a close observance of 
natural laws. Combined branches of cherry blossom were to 
have buds in the centre and top, and blossoms at the base and 
sides, inasmuch as the cherry tree commenced blossoming from 
the lower side branches. In the same way arrangements of 
autumn leaves were to be redder near the top, because banks of 
maple trees become reddened first towards the top of the slope. 
After the general arrangement of the composition into harmo- 
nious lines, special attention was devoted to the distribution of 
blossoms, buds, and leaves. With large-flowered plants, such 
as the chrysanthemum and peony, an over-crowding of blossoms 
was studiously avoided, and full flowers, buds, and half-opened 
flowers were distributed with careful regard to variety of form 
and balance of mass. Certain plants, such as the Chinese 
orchid, were valued only for their fine oval leaves ; and with 
certain other flowering water plants, like the iris and narcissus, 
the long blade-shaped leaves received more attention than the 
blossoms. The judicious grouping, bending, and turning of 
these leaves, so as to reveal their different surfaces without 
redundancy, formed an important branch of the art. Fanciful 
classifications into male and female principles and into imagi- 
nary functions, such as dew-dripping leaf, dew-holding leaf, 
spring leaf, and winter leaf, came to the assistance of the 
designer in producing becoming effects. Skill in manipulation 
was only to be acquired by patient practice. The artificial form 
imparted to branches and stems was obtained by bending, and, 
in the case of unyielding material, by means of more violent 
crushing, splitting, and even temporary bandaging. Methods 
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wese in use for increasing the vitality of certain branches by 
means of drugs, fire, and hot water. The two last methods 
were applied to the extremities of cut branches to increase their 
power of suction, and the drugs, consisting of tea, cloves, and 
spice, were employed as stimulants. The firm fixing of the 
stems or branches at their base was obtained by means of slit 
wooden holders placed crosswise in the mouth of the vessel or 
in a bamboo tube hidden in the vessel. For water plants placed 
in wide, shallow receptacles, fancy metal fixtures were often 
employed in such forms as crabs, scissors, horses’ bits, &c. 
Mr. Conder was happily able to illustrate the arrangements, 
which he described and explained by means of a series of plates 
designed by famous artists of the Enshiu school. 

In the discussion which followed this exposition of the 
principles of the art, it was stated that the flower system of 
Japan was, perhaps, the only branch of her art in which 
few, if any, evidences of foreign origin could be discovered. 
The most rudimentary trace of it could not be found in Corean 
art, and the radical conceptions of the Japanese and Chinese 
artists in this respect were so different—linear beauty being the 
Japanese ideal, colour the Chinese—that it is useless to look to 
China for the origin of the art. It was implied that the origin 
of the flower system was religious ; that it belonged to a class 
of arts developed under Buddhistic influences. Yoshimasa, its 
founder, who lived at the close of the 15th century, had had 
recourse to priestly aid in all his artistic efforts, and established 
the Cha-no-yu cult, with which his name will always be as- 
sociated. But it was pointed out that, if Buddhism gave this 
beautiful floral system to Japan, it did not do as much for the 
countries where it had previously flourished as a national creed 
—China, Corea, Ceylon, and India. Why had the religious 
influence tended in such a direction in Japan alone? It was 
suggested that, in fact, we had here what appeared to be an 
essentially Japanese branch of Japanese art Mr. Conder, 
however, appeared to be of opinion that Buddhism was the 
originator of the floral art of Japan. The idea at the root of it 
seems to have been the preservation of plant life, an idea which 
the Buddhist reverence for animal life would naturally lead to, 
and the more ancient, that is the stiffer and more crowded of 
Japanese bouquets, prevails to this day in many Buddhist 
temples. It is interesting to know that this curious paper, with 
numerous illustrations of typical flower arrangements, will shortly 
be published in Japan. 


IRON VIADUCTS FOR HIGHWAYS.* 


Alps growing necessity for overhead crossings of railways 
_4 in the cities and large towns of the United States renders 
it Important that the subject of viaduct designing receive more 
attention than has hitherto been given it. Bridge designing, 
in the true sense of the word, has become a speciality ; but un- 
fortunately, most of the highway bridges and viaducts built in 
this country show indisputable evidence that they are the work 
of inexperienced hands instead of that of experts. The reasons 
for this are not difficult to discover. 

In the first place the preliminary study of the crossing and 
the lay-out of spans are made either by the city engineer or 
more probably by one of his assistants. Now, no matter how 
good a city engineer a man may be, unless he be thoroughly 
posted in the designing of ironwork, and unless he has made a 
special study of viaducts, the lay-out which he will determine 
will be both faulty and far from economical. The wasting of 
25 per cent. of the material by a bad lay-out for a viaduct is no 
uncommon occurrence ; moreover, even with such an unneces- 
sarily large amount of metal, the structure is far from being 
sufficiently strong and rigid, owing to the want of adequate 
sway bracing, the arrangement of spans and columns often 
making it absolutely impossible to use proper bracing. 

Next, the method of letting the contract is often a cause of 
very unsatisfactory results. Too often the work is advertised 
and thrown open to general competition upon very meagre 
data, viz. span lengths, widths of roadway and sidewalks, live 
load, and what is termed “ factor of safety.” Every highway 
bridge concern in the country is at liberty to bid in such a 
case ; and as the contract generally goes to the lowest bidder, 
the chances are in favour of the work being taken by incompe- 
tent and irresponsible parties. These parties usually entrust 
the detailing of the structure to draughtsmen who receive 
salaries not exceeding 100 dols. per month. It is preposterous 
to imagine that such men are capable of successfully grappling 
with and solving some of the most intricate problems that occur 
In engineering practice. 

Again, certain specifications prohibit the use of webs less 
than ¢ inch thick for floor beams, iron joists, and plate girders 
while it is a well-known fact that z-inch webs, when properly 
stiffened, will answer the purpose just as efficiently in every 
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particular. When 3-inch webs are used very generally for 
railway bridge stringers, why should a minimum thickness of 
§ inch be insisted upon for webs of beams and joists in high- 
way bridges? It may be stated in reply to this that the extra 
inch is to provide for rusting out ; but, if so, why provide for 
rusting only in webs? In other parts of the structure the 
limiting thickness of iron is } inch. Can anyone point toa 
case of even incipient failure in a properly-designed girder 
having a web }inchthick? In a viaduct with iron joists the 
use of 3-inch webs throughout wil! alone add a large percent- 
age to the cost of the structure. There are other excessive 
requirements called for in standard specifications, but these 
requirements are seldom lived up to zw fofo in designing, con- 
sequently it would be far better to omit them altogether. 

In designing viaducts the element of rigidity seldom 
receives due consideration. A structure that vibrates unduly is 
a structure that is overstrained, even if the calculations for 
statically applied loads show an excess of section in every 
member. What does excessive vibration indicate? Does it 
not show that certain members are extended and compressed 
to a greater amount than is iegitimate, and is it not well known 
that extension and compression cannot ordinarily occur with- 
out inducing stress, and that the greater such extensions and 
compressions the greater are the accompanying stresses ? 

For instance, if in the case of an elevated. railroad, on 
account of an insufficiency of longitudinal bracing, we see the 
whole structure vibrating longitudinally for a quarter of a mile 
ahead of the train, cannot we conclude that the metal in the 
unsupported columns is likely to be overstrained? When one 
thinks of how little extra metal it takes to efficiently brace a 
viaduct, and of the great improvement that such bracing effects, 
one cannot help exclaiming, “ Why in the name of common 
sense do bridge designers ever fail to duly consider such an 
important matter as this?” 

Many of the viaducts that are being built at present in the 
West are full of faults of design—not only faults due to 
ignorance, but also those due to culpable wilfulness and dis- 
honesty. That no two engineers will agree exactly concerning 
the merits of even the best of designs is perhaps a fact, and it 
is to be expected that any expert in examining such a set of 
plans will find one or more points where he would suggest 
changes, because each expert has his own individual notions 
concerning certain requirements that are still unsettled by the 
profession. But this is no reason why, in examining an ordinary 
set of plans for a viaduct designed, or supposed to have been 
designed, according to a certain standard specification, a bridge 
specialist should feel compelled to make changes that funda- 
mentally modify the entire character of the structure, and in 
reality necessitate the preparation of a new set of drawings. 
Such has been the writer’s experience on more occasions than 
one, consequently he knows whereof he speaks. ; 

In addition to the previously mentioned faults of design, the 
following are of common occurrence :—The unnecessary use of 
skew-spans, incorrect location of pedestals transversely to axis 
of structure, failing to provide properly for effects of changes in 
temperature, using short pin-connected spans, omission of struts 
just above pedestals in both transverse and longitudinal bracing, 
employing heavy cast-iron sockets for the purpose of fixing the 
lower ends of columns, using cast-iron bedplates, failure to 
proportion columns for bending due to wind-pressure when an 
incomplete system of sway-bracing is used, failure to provide 
for the horizontal shear in the same case, making beams and 
girders fish-bellied from false motives of economy, failing to 
stiffen the iron hand-railings, attaching sway-rods in such a 
manner as to produce a torsional effect upon other members, 
subjecting rivets to direct tension, making lateral struts too 
narrow for rigidity, using very shallow iron joists, and employ- 
ing bent eyes on lateral rods. 

The evils resulting from the above-mentioned faults are as 
follows :—Skew-spans are not only more difficult to design 
properly, but are troublesome to put through the shops, there- 
fore the pound price for the ironwork is greater than for 
square spans ; besides, the amount of metal required is greater. 
Moreover, a skew-span cannot be made as rigid as a square 
span, and the expansions and contractions of opposite trusses 
at any particular point are unequal, consequently a skew design 
is never quite satisfactory. In case of through spans, there is 
no option about where to locate pedestals in a plane transverse 
to the axis of structure, but in deck spans (and viaducts, for 
several very good reasons, should be deck structures) there is 
one position for the pedestals that will give a greater economy 
of material than will any other, which position should, in the 
absence of sound reason to the contrary, be adopted. Unless 
adequate means to provide against effects of variations in 
temperature be arranged for, temperature stresses of serious 
magnitude will be induced, and, when such stresses exist, some- 
thing generally gives way. Short pin-spans are always objection- 
able, owing to lack of rigidity. Moreover, for economy of 
material (the sole excuse for using them) a greater truss depth 
is required than the governing circumstances will allow, unless 
through spans be employed. 
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It is now in order to state the objections to through spans, 
especially short ones, for viaducts. 1. Viaducts nearly always 
have cantilevered side-walks, which will prevent the use of side 
braces for stiffening the top chords of pony trusses 2. The 
use of deck spans in a viaduct almost always, directly or in- 
directly, effects a saving in cost. 3 Fora certain fixed clear 
roadway and fixed widths for side-walks, the through span will 
necessitate a greater total width out to out of structure than 
will a deck span. 4. As in nearly every viaduct there are some 
deck spans, the appearance of the structure is marred by the 
combination of deck and through. This in certain cases— 
such, for instance, as where a number of railroad tracks have 
to be cleared by a single span—is unavoidable ; consequently 
in those cases the appearance has to be sacrificed. 

The omissions of longitudinal and transverse struts just 
above the pedestals in towers is decidedly a bad feature, for in 
cold weather the sway rods, reaching almost to the feet of the 
columns, contract and draw the pedestals together; then when 
the temperature rises, the friction on the masonry prevents the 
latter from regaining their old position The result is that the 
sway rods hang in festoons, and the pedestals rest merely on 
their outer edges. The writer once saw an excellent example 
of this where cast-iron shoes were used for bearing upon the 
masonry. In certain cases there were pieces of the casting 
broken off, owing to the load having been carried by one edge 
of the shoe. 

Heavy cast-iron sockets bolted to masonry piers cannot 
truly fix the ends of columns, unless the latter fit inside them 
absolutely without play. This, of course, is impracticable, 
hence no attempt is made to fit them, but the sockets are 
filled with some kind of cement after the columns are erected. 
An examination of this connection will often show that the 
cement filling has been slightly crushed where it touches the 
column, leaving a perceptible space between. This space is 
objectionable, not only because it will hold moisture ard rust 
the iron, but because its very existence shows that the object of 
employing the socket has been defeated, and that the ends of 
the columns are not fixed as supposed. Cast-iron, if enough of 
it be used, will, with proper precaution in making the design, 
answer well enough for bed-plates ; but it is much better not 
to employ it, as it really effects no true economy. 

Incomplete systems of sway bracing, both longitudinal and 
transverse, are often rendered necessary by the requirements of 
the location. The land under the viaduct is often too valuable 
to permit the adoption of complete towers under alternate 
spans (which is not only the scientifically correct method of 
designing, when it can be used, but also the most economical), 
and not unusually there will be a street under almost the entire 
length of the structure. In such cases it is evident that the 
sway rods cannot reach near the ground, but that the lowest 
part of the bracing must be high enough to give whatever 
clearance is required, which is generally about 14 feet. The 
total wind-pressure upon the structure is divided in some 
manner or other between the total number of pedestals. There 
will be then a horizontal thrust at the foot of any column which 
is incompletely braced. The effect of this thrust is to produce 
a bending on the column that will usually demand an increase 
in its sectional area, even when the intensity of the working 
stress on the metal is considerably increased, which is perfectly 
lezitimate. This bending effect does not cease when the 
bracing is reached, but extends in diminishing amount to the 
top of the column. An analysis of the effect of such 
bending is quite interesting, but would be out of place 
in a paper like this, Any one desiring to investigate the 
subject mathematically would obtain valuable aid by read- 
ing that portion of Burr’s “Stresses in Bridge and Roof 
Trusses” relating to “sway bracing.” It is treated also 
in the writer's work on highway bridges. In neither 
treatise, however, has the subject received the complete 
investigation of which it was susceptible, although Professor 
Burr’s analysis is both elegant and thorough. 

The usual method of computing the stress in a sway-rod 
belonging to an incomplete system of bracing is to multiply the 
horizontal thrust at the top of the bent by the secant of the 
angle which the sway-rod makes with the horizontal ; but any 
one who will investigate the actual conditions of stress, as out- 
lined by Professor Burr, will see that the true stress will be 
from two to three or even four times as great as that found by 
this incorrect method. 

The horizontal thrust passes from the pedestal to the 
bracing and causes a shear on that portion of the column below 
the bracing. It is not advisable to let this shear be taken up 
by one or two systems of lacing bars, because, if there be one 
imperfect rivet hole in the lacing bar, the system will be 
rendered inefficient. The proper detail to employ is a 
diaphragm attached by four angle irons to the rolled or built 
channels of which the column is generally composed ; then, if 
there be an imperfect rivet or rivet-hole, the continuity of the 
diaphragm will carry the shear. This is a point that has 
generally been overlooked. ‘The writer’s attention was called to 
t not long ago by a well-known bridge engineer of Kansas City. 
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By adopting the Strobel or Z iron column, and using a con- 
tinuous web instead of lacing, both the bending and shear can 
be effectively provided for. This section has not yet come into 
general use, perhaps because its manufacture demands special 
care to prevent the columns from being bent and twisted. It 
is a good column, however, and is sure to be generally adopted 
sooner or later. 

Fish-bellied girders are occasionally desirable to meet some 
special requirement, but the idea of using them as a means of 
saving metal or expense is a fallacy. To begin-with, the metal 
saved from the web is not of sufficient value to compensate for 
the increased cost of manufacture ; then, again, the diminished 
depth of the web at the ends of the beam will often fail to give 
space for the requisite number of rivets to take up the hori- 
zontal shear ; but these are not the true objection to the use 
of fish-bellied girders. Mr. A. P. Boller has shown by a very 
interesting test to destruction of a full-sized fish-bellied beam 
that there is a weak point where the angle of the flange occurs. 
To reinforce this point and make it as strong as the rest of the 
piece would require about as much metal as is saved by the 
bevelling off of the web, to say nothing of the extra trouble in 
the shop work. The result of Mr. Boller’s experiment proves 
that it is always better to avoid using fish-bellied girders of all 
kinds wherever practicable, and that when they have to be used 
special care ought to be taken in their designing. 

It is assuredly false economy to put a light iron railing on a 
first-class structure ; much more, then, is it objectionable to 
fail to provide with adequate side bracing, whatever hand-rail 
is adopted. It is not enough to fasten the hand-rail posts at 
bottom: there should be a stiff triangular bracing frame to 
take hold of the top of the railing at every 10 or 12 feet of its 
length. 

Attaching sway rods or any other pieces in such a manner 
as to produce torsion upon any portion of a structure shows 
that the designer does not comprehend even the elementary 
principles of the science of design, for the effect of torsion is 
never provided for in bridge building. The writer has, however, 
seen struts twisted very perceptibly by merely screwing up the 
lateral rods. It is true, though, that the structures containing 
this feature were built several years ago. 

Subjecting rivets to direct tension and relying thereon must 
be deemed really culpable, when one considers that the initial 
tension on the stems of rivets due to cooling is sometimes suf- 
ficiently great to force off the heads. 

Making lateral struts too narrow for rigidity is a very 
common fault of highway bridge builders, and is the result of 
the pernicious system of throwing open ironwork to unrestricted 
competition, The ratio of length to least dimension of a Jateral 
strut should not exceed 45:1, and the ratio of its length to its 
least radius of gyration should not exceed 1501. What a 
difficult thing it is to convince those who have anything to do 
with the building of highway bridges and viaducts that rigidity 
is as important a consideration as is strength. 

Iron joists are, on account of their cost, employed only in 
what are considered first-class bridges and viaducts ; neverthe- 
less, their depth is often such as to cause the setting up of 
excessive vibration, which must be injurious, not only to the 
joists themselves, but also to many other important members 
of the structure. The writer once lost the contract for an 
important bridge in competition, principally because the 
engineer in charge of the letting allowed the successful com- 
petitor to use 9-inch rolled I-beams for joists 25 feet long, 
which had to support a floor carrying a cedar block pave- 
ment. Many people who pass over this bridge consider it 
unsafe because it shakes to such an extent; while, in fact, 
there was even more iron than necessary used in the structure. 
Those joists should have been preferably 20 inches deep. 
By adopting thick flooring it would have been legitimate 
to space them 33 feet apart instead of 2 feet, as 
was required, thus involving the use of very little more 
metal, if any, and adding greatly to the efficiency of the struc- 
ture. Far worse cases than this have at times come to the 
writer’s notice. Springy joists cannot be expected to support 
blocks in a pavement so that they will not tend to work loose. 
The great objection to bent eyes on lateral rods is that the 
detail cannot by any possibility develop the full strength of the 
rod. Years ago the writer used them, but he is better informed 
to-day. 

Modern general specifications for bridges and viaducts pro- 
vide for the use of steel; nevertheless, in the writer’s opinion, 
it is not good practice to employ steel in designing viaducts 
merely in order to save weight of metal. In long spans and 
large heavy work such an economy would be legitimate ; but in 
light work, like ordinary highway viaducts it is not right to cut 
down the weight of metal to the lowest possible limit. Even 
when properly designed, and iron only being used, it is not im- 
probable that the structure will be lighter than is advisable. 
Moreover, steel, though stronger, is no stiffer than iron, con- 
sequently, if we cut down the sections by using higher intensi- 
ties of working stresses, we shall increase the vibration under 
load. 
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One important factor of true economy in design consists in 
employing a few large heavy pieces, instead of a greater 
number of smaller ones ; for even if the total weights in both 
cases be the same the small number of pieces will reduce the 
cost of manufacture and erection. The economic arrangement 
of span lengths is so complicated a problem that it will be 
better not to attempt any general solution, but leave the study 
of economic lay-out to be made by a bridge expert for each 
case as it arises. Among other considerations that affect this 
investigation are the following :—Value of the land covered or 
crossed ; city requirements as to vertical and horizontal clear- 
ances; height of viaduct ; comparative cost of masonry and 
ironwork ; style of floor system proper—whether of wood or 
iron ; peculiarities in the specifications adopted ; the width of 
roadway, which will determine whether two, three, or more 
lines of main girders will be used; difficulties that may be 
anticipated as likely to arise when building piers; method of 
erecting ironwork; architectural effect; limiting distance 
between surface of floor and lowest portion of spans ; the neces- 
sary provision for expansion and contraction ; capacity of soil 
to resist pressure from pedestals ; danger of the earth sliding 
when building on a side hill; the possible necessity for using 
piles under pedestals, and their probable duration ; and last, 
but by no means least, the amount of money available for 
building the viaduct. 

When the adoption of spans exceeding 80 or 85 feet 
becomes a_ necessity, these spans should be made pin- 
connected ; and, if the clearance beneath be limited, through 
spans will have to be employed. Plate girders ought to be used 
for spans up to 4o feet or more, if the item of cost be not a very 
important consideration. Between the plate girders and the 
pin-connected spans, triangular rivetted, or, as they are often 
termed, lattice girders should be employed. The use of more 
than one system of cancellation in lattice girders cannot be too 
strenuously opposed, for, in the best-designed rivetted girders, 
there is enough unavoidable ambiguity of stress distribution 
without unnecessarily increasing this objectionable feature. In 
general, it may be stated that rigid lateral or sway bracing is 
preferable to the adjustable, nevertheless the latter is oftentimes 
so much more convenient that its employment is not merely 
legitimate but advisable. Adjustable rods, though, should be 
provided with effective check-nuts, so as to prevent them from 
getting out of adjustment. 

High viaducts, and those with narrow roadways, will require 
battered columns, but the ordinary city viaduct is so wide and 
so low that vertical legs can be used. There is quite an advan- 
tage in making columns vertical in that it simplifies the 
detailing. The batter should vary from I to 2 inches to the 
foot, or even in extreme cases to 2} inches. The amount of 
batter necessary can be determined by figuring the overturning 
effect of the maximum wind-pressure upon the unloaded struc- 
ture, under which circumstances there should be but little, if 
any, tension in the windward columns, Under very exceptional 
circumstances, however, it would be proper to allow a certain 
amount of column tension, and provide for it adequately in both 
superstructure and substructure. Anchor bolts should be let 
into the masonry far enough to insure their breaking before 
moving any of the stonework in case of testing to destruction. 
Ordinary anchor bolts are insufficient to resist anything except 
shear, as they penetrate but a very short distance into the 
masonry. Spans in viaducts should never be made continuous 
over the points of support ; because, if any settlement should 
occur, the girders would be overstrained. Moreover, there 
is no true economy in continuous spans, even though 
calculations prove a theoretical saving of material. Rocker 
bents are often rendered necessary in viaduct designs by 
the impracticability of employing braced towers. Their 
adoption is to be avoided when possible, for they do not 
make as rigid a structure as do the towers. Special care is 
required in designing the pedestal details in order to carry the 
wind pressure from the ironwork to the masonry without over- 
taxing any of the metal. 

The sizes of bearing plates on masonry are to be determined 
by what is considered to be a safe intensity of pressure for the 
latter. The amount will vary from 650 lbs. per square inch, 
and for granite to 200 lbs. per square inch, or even less for 
limestones and sandstones. The loads producing the pressure 
are the combined live, dead, and wind loads. The latter is 
often a very important factor. Pedestal plates should be pro- 
portioned for an assumed uniformly distributed load over their 
entire lower surface, and the bending effects of this load on all 
parts of the detail should be properly provided for. Pedestals 
are too often proportioned without any calculations whatsoever, 
excepting perhaps those for pin bearing. 

Woocen joists should vary in section from 3 by 12 inches to 
4 by 16 inches, or in extreme cases of panel length 4 by 
18 inches ; and the spacing between centres should vary from 
24 inches to 18 inches, or even 16 inches, according to the 
panel dimensions, maximum load assumed, and:formula for 
proportioning. Deep joists are preferable to shallow ones in 
that they spring less, but there is a limiting ratio of width to 
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depth. It is proper to used 3 by 14-inch sections, although 
4 by 14-inch ones would be preferable, while 3 by 16-inch ones 
ought never to be allowed. Bridging joists is an economic 
expedient that ought not to be tolerated in good practice. Itis 
an open confession that the joists are too narrow for their 
depth. Moreover, bridging will not accomplish the desired 
object, for the reason that the bridging pieces, being insecurely 
fastened, are pretty sure to work loose. Joists narrower than 
3 inches are liable to be split by the spikes. In the writer’s 
opinion, pine joists are better than oak ones, because of the 
tendency of the latter to warp and twist. In the near future 
Oregon pine will probably be extensively used for joists. It is 
stronger, stiffer, and in every particular better for the purpose 
than oak. 

Where viaducts are to be paved, deep joists should in- 
variably be used ; they can be spaced further apart than usual, 
if 4-inch flooring be employed. Iron joists under paved floor- 
ing should be of built sections instead of rolled, in order that 
the greatest possible depth with a certain sectional area may be 
obtained. Guard rails, as a rule, are placed too near the parts 
of the structure which they are intended to protect. They 
should be at least 2 feet therefrom. On down grades the 
guard timbers should be protected by iron facings, because the 
drivers of heavy vehicles are apt to use the guards instead of 
brakes to prevent their descending too rapidly. 

The adjusting of the grades on a viaduct is often an im- 
portant matter, and should not be done without considerable 
deliberation. The heavier the grade the shorter will usually 
be the viaduct, and consequently the less will be the cost ; but, 
on the other hand, the heavier the grade the smaller will be 
the loads that can be hauled up it. To determine the 
maximum grade for any structure, the following points will 
have to be considered :—(1) What is the character of the 
traffic that is sure to occupy the structure immediately after 
completion? (2) What are the chances of the character of 
the traffic being changed in the immediate or distant future ? 
(3) What is the ruling grade in the city which teams crossing 
the viaduct with heavy loads will have to surmount? (4) In 
which direction will be the heavy traffic? (5) How does 
the length of any assumed maximum grade on the struc- 
ture compare with the length of various heavy grades in the 
city which will have to be surmounted by teams using the 
viaduct? (6) How much money can be spent upon the struc- 
ture, or how much money is it advisable ta spend thereon to 
anticipate future requirements? 

The designing of pedestals for columns is a matter that 
demands careful study and consideration; for, on the one 
hand, if the amount of the appropriation be small, there will 
be a temptation to use insufficient foundations, while, on the 
other hand, an inexperienced engineer, in order to be upon 
the safe side, is very apt to waste a good deal of money on 
unnecessary masonry. It requires considerable experience to 
determine the advisable extent to which various kinds of soil 
should be loaded, and when piles should and when they should 
not be used for foundations. 

The designing of railings demands not only good judgment, 
but also good taste. Their weight per foot will depend upon 
the duty required of them, whether they be intended to prevent 
horses from leaving the roadway, or whether their object be to 
withstand the pressure of a crowd of people. In both cases, 
however, they should be most effectively braced. 
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‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


BUILDING: ACCOUNTS OF THE SAVO Ny 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


gh ee queennanery to John Stow, the palace of the Savoy, 
between the Strand and the Thames, was erected in the 
year 1245 by Peter, Earl of Savoy and Richmond, who was 
uncle to Eleanor, the wife of Henry III. He bequeathed it to - 
the Fraternity of Mountjoy, or Fratres de Monte Jovis, by 
Havering-atte-Bower, from whom it was purchased by Queen 
Eleanor for her son Edmund, the Earl of Lancaster. It was 
repaired, or rather rebuilt, by Henry of Lancaster, the 
52,000 marks he had gathered at Bridgercke being utilised for 
that purpose. In the middle of the fourteenth century there 
was no house in the realm to be compared with the Savoy for 
beauty and stateliness. It was accordingly selected as a 
residence for the French king after he was taken prisoner at 
the Battle of Poitiers, and subsequently when he returned to 
captivity because he was unable to carry out his engagements 
in France ; and moreover his son John, Duke of Anjou, having 
violated his parole, the king wished to take his place as a 
hostage. It was in the Savoy he died, and his obsequies were 
performed with great magnificence, as related by Froissart. 
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But the glory of the Savoy was fated to come to an end in 
the course of a few years. In 1381 the insurrection broke out, 
and the particular enmity to John of Gaunt, who was the most 
unpopular man of the time, insured the destruction of his 
palace by the men who were led by Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw. Stow relates how “they set fire on it round 
about, and made proclamation that none, on pain to lose 
his head, should convert to his own use anything that there was, 
but that they should break such plate and vessels of gold and 
silver as was found in that house (which was in great plenty) 
into small pieces, and throw the same into the river of Thames. 
Precious stones they should bruise in mortars, that the same 
might be to no use, and so it was done by them. One of their 
companions they burnt in the fire, because he minded to have 
reserved one goodly piece of plate. They found there certain 
barrels of gunpowder which they thought had been gold or 
silver, and throwing them into the fire more suddenly than they 
thought the hall was blown up, the houses destroyed, and them- 
selves very hardly escaped away.” 

It might be supposed from what Stow says afterwards that 
nothing was done with the palace until 1509, when it ‘was 
again raised and beautifully built for an hospital of St. John 
Baptist by King Henry VIL., for the which hospital, retaining still 
the old name of Savoy, he purchased lands to be employed 
upon the relieving of a hundred poor people.” But from 
accounts which are preserved among the archives of the Duchy 
of Savoy, it is evident that for a period of two years at 
least important reparations were undertaken. The accounts 
were prepared by John Ekleston, who was the Bailiff 
of the Savoy, and were submitted to the Duke. They are, like 
so many documents of the time, written in Latin with many 
abbreviations, but the following is as close a translation as can 
be given :— 

“ The Accompt of John Ekleston, Porter of the Savoy, and 
Bailiff of the Fees and Liberty of the Savoy, in the Vill of 
Westminster, from the Feast of the Annunctation of the 
Blessed Mary, in the 16th year of the reign of King Richard Ll. 
to the same in the 17th year of the same King, by Letters 
Patent of the Lord, dated at Calais,2d of April, in the 16th 
year aforesaid, shewn upon this account to remain at the pleasure 
of the Lord.” 


After certain rents of assize are accompted for, 


“For 4/, 13s. 4d. the rent of fourteen shops lately to the 
Manor of the Savoy annexed, for each shop by the year, at four 
terms, 65. 8d. the accomptant had nothing, because they were 
burnt at the time of the Insurrection, and are not yet rebuilt.” 


Here follows an enumeration of certain fee farm rents and 
profits of courts ; then 


“ Sale of timber from the wood of Wilde Wood. 

“And for 38s. for four cart-loads and 17 feet of timber, 
called ‘lodes,’ sold to Mr. John Henley, clerk, in gross; and 
for 16s. 4d. received for two other cart-loads and 7 feet of 
timber, called ‘lodes,’ so sold in gross to the Bishop of 
Durham ; and for 125. received of Edward Bys for one load 
and a half and one foot to him sold in gross this year; and for 
60s. received from the Almoner of St. Paul’s, for seven loads 
and a half, so to him sold in gross; and for 43s. received from 
the Churchwardens of St. Giles without Creplegate, for four 
loads and a half, so te them sold in gross ; and for 9s. received 
from John Butiler, for one load, 5 feet, of timber, so to him sold 
in gross ; and for 60s. received for nine loads of timber, sold as 
aforesaid to Master Henry Bowett, Archdeacon of Lincoln. 


‘‘ Sale of boards from the wood of Wilde Wode. 

“ And for 25s. received from Edward Bys, for 1,000 feet of 
boards, so sold to him in gross; and for 25s. received from 
Doncaster, carpenter, for 1,000 feet of boards, so sold in gross 
to him; and for 17s. 6d. received for 700 feet sold in gross to 
the aforesaid Mr. John Henley; and for 6s. 3¢. for 250 feet of 
board sold in gross to another man. ; 


‘‘ Sale of laths from the aforesaid wood. 
“ And for 4os. for 12,000 laths in gross sold; and for 35s. 
for 7,000 laths, so sold in gross.” 


Issues of green wax and amerciaments in the Marshalsea 

follow 
“ Carriage of timber and wages of sawyers. 

“Of which he accompts paid for carriage of the aforesaid 
247 loads of timber, carried by the water of Thames to the 
Manor of Savoie, for each lode 12d, 12¢. 75. which is in the 
Receiver-general’s accompt ; and in divers costs and expenses, 
and payment made for drawing and carrying the aforesaid 
timber from the water of Thames into the aforesaid Manor 
of the Savoye, 53s. 10d. as appears by the particulars written 
upon this accompt ; and for the wages of four labourers, for 
carrying board and lath from the bridge there into the cloister 
within the manor there, for two days, each day 5@, 3s. 4d ; and 
for the wages of two sawyers, sawing timber for wall-plates, and 
beams, and plank-board, and plegges, and other timber for the 
gates of the manor towards the street, for 14 days, 6d, a day, 


amongst them 14¢@., 16s. 11d. For felling, and peeling, and 
carriage of the aforesaid timber from the wood of Wildewode 
by land to the water of Thames, nothing here, because in the 
accompt of Robert Whitby, the Receiver- general. 


‘Cost of the tower called Symeon Tower. 

“And for the wages of one carpenter, working about the 
aforesaid Symeon Tower, carpenter’s work, viz. in doors, win- 
dows, and other necessaries there, for 15 days, by the day 6d, 
7s. 6d. ; and for 150 sacks of lime, bought in gross, for the work 
of the aforesaid tower, 9s.; and for 500 nails, bought for the 
aforesaid tower, at 6¢@. per hundred, 2s 6d.; and for 500 lath 
nails, bought for the aforesaid work, 2¢. the hundred, tod. ; 
and for 1,000 nails, bought for the floor and stair of the afore- 
said tower, 6d, the hundred, 5s ; and for 500 nails, bought for 
the roof of the aforesaid tower, at 5d. the hundred, 2s. 1¢.; and 
for estrichboards, bought for the same tower, for windows and 
ledges, 2s.; and for 400 nails, bought for the aforesaid windows 
and other necessaries there done, at 3d. the hundred, 12d. ; 
and for 400 nails, bought for the lead upon the tower, 4d. the 
hundred, 16¢. ; and for the wages of one plumber, hired in gross 
to cover the said tower, by contract with him made, 23s. 4d. ; 
and for wood bought to melt the lead for covering the said 
tower, 2s.; and for the wages of one servant, to carry the lead 
from the bottom to the top of the tower, for five days, for each 
day 5d, except Id., total 2s.; and for the wages of John Teffs, 
mason, working there about the said tower, for 39 days, at 6d. 
a day, 19s. 6¢ ; and for the wages of one servant of the same, 
working there 34 days, at 4d. a day, 11s. 4d ; and for two stock 
locks, bought for two doors of the said tower, 20d. ; and for 
two hang locks for the aforesaid tower, 16d. ; and for hasps 
and staples bought for the said tower, 6¢.; and for the wages 
of Thomas Cone, carpenter, for repairing the said tower, viz. 
for the roof and the floor, and for making anew the great gates 
of the said manor towards the street, by contract with him in 
gross, 66s. 8d.; and for one rope, bought to draw the timber 
upon the tower, 2s. 2d. ; and for eight cart loads of sand, with 
Carriage, for the said tower, 2s. 87, carriage 4d. 


‘“* Costs of the Watergate, with other necessary expenses. 

‘And for Stephen L<te, mason, repairing and amending the 
Watergate of the Savoye aforesaid, for two days, at 6d. a day, 
12d.; and for one stone, with lime for the same, bought for 
3s. 6d@.; and for the wages of a labourer, being within the 
aforesaid manor, and working there about making the alleys 
in the garden, and digging, for lead, and for floor tile for 4o 
days, at 5d. a day, 16s. 8d.; and for the wages of another 
labourer, for like work, and for amending the bottom of the 
said tower, and other houses within the manor there, for 37 
days, at 4d. a day, 12s. 4d.; and for making one hedge for the 
protection of a garden of the lord, opposite the said Manor of 
the Savoye, by contract, ros ; and for one wheelbarrow, bought 
for the store of the manor, 12d. ; and for a spade and a shovel, 
bought for the use of the said manor, rs.; and for one mattock, 
bought for the works of the manor, 16¢. ; and for the wages of 
one labourer, working in the garden, and watering the alleys 
there, for 20 days, at 4d. a day, 6s. 8/7, in the months of 
February and March in the 17th year. 


“ Wages. 

‘The wages of this accomptant from April 2 to the end of 
this accompt, 356 days, at 2¢. a day, 59s. 2d.; and for parch- 
ment, bought for writing the Rolls of Court, and many other 
parcels, 8¢.; and for the wages of the clerk, writing the 
accompt and parcels thereof, 35. 4d. 


SAVOYE. 

“The accompt of John Ekelston, porter there, and Bailiff of 
the fees and liberty of the Savoye, in the Vill of Westminster, 
from Lady Day, 17th Richard II, unto the same feast in the 
18th year of the same king.” 

After accompting for rents of assize and fee farm rents, 
there follow :— 

“ Tssues of Manor. 

* And for 13s. 4d. of the fruits and profits of the garden, so 
let for this year ; and for 3s. 4d. for one old boat, coming as a 
wreck, and remaining from the preceding year; and for 2cd. 
for a sword, a forfeiture, sold for that sum; and from two 
boats, forfeited anew in this year, of which one dung-boat, 
called a ‘showte,’ nothing here, because not yet appraised, but 
remaining in the custody of the Accomptant of Waifs and 
Estrays ; and other forfeitures nothing here this year, because 
charged amongst the profits of courts. For the timber of the 
old gate at the entrance of the manor, nothing, because not 
sold ; therefore it remains to the following year.” 

Here come accompts for timber sold, much as in former 
accompts ; afterwards, 

“Profits of courts, with fines and forfeitures. 

“Charges himself with toos. for the fine of Thomas Shrews- 
bury, for an escape from the prison of the Lord within the 
Manor of the Savoye, this year, who had committed a felony by 
killing a man within the liberty this year; and for 42, 175. tod. 
for profits of six courts held there this year in the time of the 
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accompt, as appears in the Roll of Court there this year; 
whereof of the goods and chattels of John Barnsby, 30s., and of 
the goods and chattels of William Bromley, 20s.” 

Amerciaments in the Marshalsea, and issues of green wax, 
are here accompted for ; then 

“ Carriage of timber from Wyldwood. | 

“Out of which 74s. 6d. paid to divers mariners, called 
‘shoutemen,’ for the carriage of 74 loads of timber from the 
wood of Wildwode, carried from Weybridge to the manor of 
the Savoye, by the river Thames, carriage at 12d. a load; and 
175. 6d. for drawing the said 74 loads of timber from the 
showte, from the bridge into divers places within the manor 
aforesaid, this year; and paid for 2,000 sheaves of reeds, 
bought for covering the said timber there, 205. 1d. 3 and for the 
hire of two horses to Weybridge, to survey the timber, 12d. ; 
and 12d. paid divers men, for raising and turning the timber 
there to see the ‘scores ;’ and 12d. for the expenses of the 
accomptant and his servant, and their two horses there. 

“ Costs of the walls. 

“ And paid to divers labourers for making two perches of 
the wall on the west side of the garden, called ‘ mud-wall,’ 
between the Savoye and the inn of the Bishop of Carlisle, each 
perch at 9s., 18s.; and paid for covering ten perches of a 
certain old wall on the same western side, at 18d. a perch, 
15s.—Memorandum: for the steward to inquire whether the 
burden of making this wall of right belongs to the Lord or not. 

‘** Necessary expenses. 

*‘ And paid for making of one hundred and a half and 
24 pounds, at 2d. a pound, of new iron, for hinges and hooks, 
and other reparations, bought and made for the new gates for 
the Manor of the Savoye in this year, 325.; and paid for one 
lock with a key, bought for the new gates, 12@.; and paid for 
the carriage of two ‘traves’ for imposts, from the inn of the 
Lord of Holborn to the Manor of the Lord of Savoye, 12d, with 
the help of the carpenters; and in sawing 25 feet of timber 
into 400 feet of boards, above sold by the hundred 12d. by 
contract, 4s. ; and also for colour, called ochre, and cole to use 
with the same, for the aforesaid gates, 3s.; and for the wages 
of a man for two days, for the working and putting up the said 
gates by contract, 12d. 

“‘ Costs of repairs of houses of tenants of the Lord. 

“And for the wages of one carpenter, working upon and 
amending carpenter’s work defective in four messuages opposite 
the Savoye, and other necessaries within the Savoye, for seven 
days, at 6d. a day, 3. 6d. ; and for nails bought for the aforesaid 
work, 18¢.; and paid for four loads of earth, called loam, for 
making and amending the walis and partitions of the four said 
messuages, 16¢.; and paid for two cart-loads of lime, bought 
for the said work, 25.; and paid for the carriage of tables and 
forms from the inn of the Lord of Holborn to the Manor of 
the Lord of Savoye, 20d., with the carriage of a large standard 
for dressing wax, and other wooden necessaries.” 

Accomptant’s wages, as in former accompt; then 
‘Buying and making up of iron for the windows towards the 

east. 

“And reckons for 82 lbs, of iron, bought and worked into 
the form of a lattice, and placed in the wall of the aforesaid 
tower, enclosing the window towards the east, for the safe 


keeping of the prisoners in the same tower, at 2d. the pound, 
135. 8d.” 


It will be noted that no mention is made of masonry or 
brickwork for the Symeon Tower, and probably the walls were 
too strong to be destroyed by the insurgents. It is also evident 
that the prices paid to the workmen were high. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bolton.—A new church, dedicated to All Saints, has been 
built at Pen-y-lan by Mr. James Ormrod, J.P., of Bolton and 
Pen-y-lan, for the use of the tenants and parishioners, and in 
memory of his wife, who died in 1881. The contractors for the 
work were Messrs. George Woods & Son, of Bootle, and the 
architect Mr. R. Knill Freeman, of Bolton. 


Southampton.—The memorial-stone of the new aisle of 
St. Deny’s Church has been laid. The church was built 
twenty years ago, but want of funds prevented Sir Gilbert 
Scott's plans being fully carried out at the time. The present 
outlay will be about 1,200/, and Mr. Franklin of St. Deny’s is 


carrying out the work under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Weston, 


comet 


NEW BUILDINGS. 
Trowbridge.—The Town Hall erected at Trowbridge, at a 
cost of 15,0004, has been opened. The building in design is a 
modern adaptation of Elizabethan and Oueen Anne. The 
material used is local stone, the face of the walls beine Atworth 
in range work, with Corsham Down freestone dressings and 
cornices, Box ground stone being used for set-off and copings. 


Mr. Goodridge, of Bath, was.the architect, and Messrs. Wilkins, 
of Bristol, the contractors. Mr. A. White undertook the general 
supervision of the works. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield.— The new Town Hall for Sutton-in- 
Ashfield has been completed. The principal entrance is in 
Market Street, a broad staircase and corridor affording access 
to the main hall, 90 feet long by 45 feet wide, and capable of 
holding an audience of 1,100, Adjoining is a lecture-hall 
26 feet by 60 feet, to which separate entrance is afforded from 
the Market side. The contract was carried out by Mr. J. F. 
Price, builder, Sherwood Rise, from designs prepared by Mr, 
J. P. Adlington, architect, Sutton. 


GENERAL. 


The Southport Art Committee have purchased Miss 
Alice Havers’s Belle of the Village for 300/., and Mr. Spencer 
Leese’s Dear Old Haddon for 1307. Colonel Welsby has 
presented Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s Amzens Cathedral, which cost 
21o/,, and Dr. Longton Mr. Ernest Normand’s Pygmalion and 
Galatea, which cost 2622. tos., to the Atkinson Gallery. Out 
of the 610 pictures exhibited, 102 were purchased, the value 
being 3,003/. 

& Memorial of Christopher Marlowe, the Elizabethan 
dramatist, is to be erected on the Dane John, Canterbury. A 
memorial tablet will also be placed in the King’s School. 

Gran Guivera, ruins of an ancient city known to the - 
Spanish explorers, has been again discovered by engineers of 
the El Paso and Mexican Railway. They found the ruins of 
gigantic stone buildings built in a substantial manner, and one 
of them covered an area of four acres. 

The Albert Medal of the Society of Arts was awarded to 
the late Dr. Percy, F.R.S., “in recognition of his achievements 
in promoting the arts, manufactures, and commerce, through 
the world-wide influence which his researches and writings 
have had upon the progress of the science and practice of 
metallurgy.” Dr. Percy received notice of his honour before 
his death. 

The Brighton and Hove International Exhibition of Arts, 
Sciences, Manufactures, and Trades will be opened early in 
October, and will not be closed until Christmas. 

Mir. G. A Dunnage, architect, has removed his office from 
John Street, Adelphi, to 1 Russell Chambers, Bury Street, W.C. 

Wr. A. W.S. Cross, architect, of Hastings, has entered 
into partnership with Mr, H. Spalding at 15 Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 

Mr. W. J. Wood, architect, of London and Southend, has 
been appointed to carry out the new Board schools which are 
to be erected near Southend by the Leigh School Board. 

The Architectural Association has issued a protest 
against the proposed demolition of The Butterwalk, Dart- 
mouth, for the purpose of erecting a new post office, a measure 
which, they say, would deprive the town of an extremely 
interesting and beautiful example of Domestic architecture, not. 
merely of local interest, but an object of admiration and regard 
to all lovers of our national art. 

Permission was obtained, in the Liverpool Consistory Court 
on Tuesday, for the erection of a bronze memorial statue of 
the late Mr. Alexander Balfour, in St. John’s Churchyard. The 
statue is the work of Mr. A. B. Joy, of Fulham. 

& Free Library at Doncaster, built from the designs ot 
Mr. Cheers, of Twickenham, as. a jubilee memorial, has just 
been opened. 

Mr. W. A. Cotton, of Bromsgrove, has died at Ventnor. 
He was the author of the following works :—“ History of 
Bromsgrove Church,” “ The Antiquities of Bromsgrove,” “ The 
Coins of Worcestershire,” ‘“‘ Notes on Flint Chips.” 

The Parish Offices in Paradise Street, Birmingham, have 
been purchased for 8,o00/. by the Clef Club, and will be 
adapted for the purposes of a clubhouse. 

A Site in Heath School Lane, Halifax, has been selected for 
the new infirmary. The area is about eleven acres. The sub- 
scriptions now amount to 64,000/. 

The Bilston Township Commissioners on Wednesday 
decided to apply to the Local Government Board for permission 
to borrow 20,000/., for the purpose of providing a supple- 
mentary water supply for the town. 

At a Conference held in Sheffield on Monday evening to 
consider the question of housing the poor, it was resolved to 
form an association for the purpose of securing better sanitary 
arrangements in connection with the dwellings of the people, 
and that the municipal authorities should be urged to undertake 
the provision of artisans’ dwellings. 

4 Roman Catholic Church is proposed to be built at 
Tynemouth, and subscriptions towards the building fund are 
to be obtained. 

A Deputation of members of the Sheffield Town Council 
lately visited the Birmingham Council House, in view of the 


proposed expenditure of 100,000/. in erecting similar buildings 
at Sheffield. 
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Roman Architecture, 103 
Rome, Augustan Forum, 96 
Roof Water, Removal of, 275 
Royal Academy Architectural School, 11 
————- Banquet, 269 
Ruskin, John, Life and Works of, 48 
Santa Florida Abbey, 136 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 352 
Royal Academy, 106 
Sévres Factory, Century of, 69, 118, 153 
Shakespearean Collection, 33 
Sheffield Society of Architects, 41, 120, 
160, 282, 291 
Sicily, Destruction of Antiquities, 342 
South Wales Art Society, 81, 369 
St. Albans, Rival Restorers, 168 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Reredos, 320 
Stage Mechanism, 220 
Study of Art, 75 
Surveyors’ Institution, 271 
Swallowfield, Berkshire, 350 
Taste, Architect on, 80 
——— Theory of, 87 
Tree Planting in Towns, 92 
Turin, Academy of Sciences, 24 
Venetian Glass, 282 
Ventilation of Public Buildings, 24 
Vyrnwy Reservoir, 359 
Wandsworth, Manor House, 257, 319 
Weigh House Chapel, 285 
Westminster Abbey, 124, 139 
— Hall, Staircases, 312 
- — Monumental Chapel, 104 
Yarmouth Art Exhibition, 281 
York City Walls, 239, 333 
— - Municipal Offices, Proposed, 340 


Building Accounts of the Savoy in the 
Fourteenth Century, 374 

Dilapidations in the Thirteenth Century , 
256 

Fixtures in the Seventeenth Century, 
244 

Freemasonry among the Saxons, 314 

Presentation of Medal to Sir Joha 
Soane, 344 

What was the Ancient Oriel ? 226 

Winckelmann’s Instructions for a Con- 
noisseur, 50 


Church Building and Restora: 


tion :— 
156, 230, 246, 258, 272, 300, 815, 376 


Contract Reporter :— 


Aberdeen Building and Granite Trades, 

Jan. 18 
Harbour Works, Jan. 18 

America, Lofty Buildings, March 22 

American Building in 1888, Feb. 1 

Competition Rules, Jan. 11 

————- Lien Law, March 22 

Art and Manufactures, Jan. 25 

Artisans’ Dwellings, Birmingham 
March 15 

Arts and Cra'ts, Feb, 15 

Bessemer Process, Feb. 22 

Bethnal Green Poor Schools, May 10 

Blasting in Scotland, April 5 

Brick Industry, Birmingham, May 10 

Brickmaking and Mosaics, Catalonia, 
June 21 

Bridges, Ancient, June 21 

Building Land, Isle of Man, Value of, 
Jan. 4 

—— Laws, Municipal, Jan. 4 

—-— Regulations, Feb. 15 

——— Stone, €election of, Jan. 4 

Cambridge Science School, March 1 

Canal Administration, March 29 

Navigation, Jan. 25 

Works, Ezypt, May 10 

Carpentry and Joinery, History of, 
Feb, 8, 15 

Chester Building By-laws, Jan. 18 

Cure for Defective Drains, Feb. 15 

Damp Walls, Tests for, Jan, 4 

Doulton Works, Paisley, March 29 

Dablin Royal Barracks, April 26 

Eccup Reservoir, Leeds, April 19 

Edinburgh, Asylum for Insane, June 14 

——- Building Trade of 1888, 

Jan. 4 

——- Property Market, Jan. 4 

- Public Library, Jan. 25 

Eiffel Tower, Construction of, April 26 

Electric Lighting in the City, March 1 

Engineering Work, Cost of Execution, 
Jan. 18 

English Pottery and English Art, 
Feb. 1 : 

Factory Chimney Construction, Feb. 15 

Falshaw, the late Sir James, June 21 

Fire Brigade Stations in London, 
April 26 

Florence, Haussmannising of, Feb. 8 

Foreign Commercial Organisation, May 
3 

Forth Bridge, Jan. 11, March 1, 29 

Freezing Apparatus, “ Arktos,” April 5 

Process in Buildings, April 26 
General Post Office, June 21 
Germain Trade, Development of, Jan. 4 
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Glasgow Great Western Road Bridge, 
Jan, 25 

— High Level Bridge, Jan, 11 

Gloucester Records, Feb, 15 

————— VV OFKnonse 
March 15 

Hanmer Church, Destruction of, Feb. 8 

Hittite Remains, Jan. 4 

Houses for Working Classes, Berlin, 
April 19 


Alterations 


——_ ,Ham- 
burg, May 24 
_ Huddersfield School Board Offices, May 
10 
Indian Serai, May 10 
Ingman, the late John, Feb. 15 
- Spouts for Grain Warehouses, Feb. 
Troiwork, Medizeyval, March 15 
Leeds Building Trade, Jan. 4 
Liability Act, Lord Coleridge on, Feb. 1 
Liverpool Building Bill, March 22 
—-—- Dock Estate, Jan. 11 
London Fogs, Jan. 25 
Lower Lypiatt Hall, March 1 
Maclellan, the late Walter, June 28 
Manchester Ship Canal, Feb. 15, April 5, 
June 7, 28 
Margate Drainage, March 15, June 28 
Masonry, March 22 
Metric System, June 7 
Minton’s Pottery in Paris, Feb. 22 
New York Apartment Houses, Jan. 4 
——--—— Building Trade School, June7 
——--—— River Front, May 17 
Nicaragua Ship Canal, May 94 
Nottingham School of Art, June 14 
Oxford, Fire at Mansfield College, Feb. 
22 
Paisley Abbey, Tombs of the Stewarts, 
March 1 
Panama Canal, Jan. 4 
Portland Cement and Sea-water, Jane 7 
Removing an American Hotel, Feb. 15 
Road Construction, March 15 
Roman Quarry, Jan. 25 
Rotton Park Reservoir, 
June 21 
Sanitary Work and Building Regula- 
tions, Jan. 18 
Sanitation in South Africa, Jan. 25 
Sculpture in Venice, June 21 
Sheffield Ship Canal, April 19 
Slow-burning Construction, Feb. 22 
Society of Engineers, Explosives, May 10 
South Kensington Estate, May 10 
Steel Manufacture, Basic Process 
March 15 ¢ 
Subsidences in Cheshire, Jan, 4 
Sundials of Scotland, Ancient, Feb. 1 
Technical Education, Sydney, June 28 
Tenders for Work in America, March 1 
Theatre Exits and Fire Risks, March 15 
Thirlmere Waterworks, Manchester 
May 3 c 
Tile Vaulting, May 31 
Timber in Guatemala, April 5 
-———-- Trade, Jan. 11 
—— Glasgow, Jan. 4 
Water-Gas, Jan. 11 
——— Taps and Fittings, Feb, 22 
—— Waste in Aberdeen, Feb. 8 
—. Prevention, Apri 
York City Walls, June 21 ee 


Safety of, 


Correspondence :— 


Sa ke Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
55 


Monument, The, 52 


Siemens, Sir William, an Englishman, 
12 


Ventilation of Public Buildings, 36, 52 
66 


Westminster Abbey, Proposed Addition 
to, 188, 202, 216 
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12, 24, 36,52, 66, 82, 96, 110, 124, 142, 
156, 172, 188, 202, 216, 230, 246, 258, 
272, 286, 300, 316, 330, 346, 360, 376 
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Leading Articles :— 
American Builders’ Convention, 303 
Architecture, French Encyclopzedia of, 
112, 144, 318 
Austrian Architecture, 144 
Building Construction, 332 
Church Bells of Staffordshire, 126 
English Humorists in Art, 348 
— Railways, 274 
Future of Art, 362 
German Architecture, 218, 232 
Grosvenor Gallery, 249, 262 
— Winter Exhibition, 


38 

Helsingfors, Finland, 55 

Housing the County Council, 40 

Metropolitan Board of Works, 98 

National Gallery, 190 

New Books, 54 

Painting at the Royal Academy, 288, 
302 

Renaissance in the Fifteenth Century, 
158, 174 

Royal Academy, Architecture at, 248, 
260 

—— Winter Exhibition, 14 

Rude, Francois, Sculptor, 26 

Siemens’s Scientific Works, 204 

Thackeray and Architecture, 2 

Thought and Language, 84 

Veronese, Paul, 68 


Legal :— 
Architect v. School Board, 93 
Architects and Church Committees, 1 
—_ ———— Contracts, 117 
——— Fees, 197 
Builder's Action for Payment, 197 
—— Contract,* March 29 
Building Act and Flats,* March 22 
—--—— Contracts, Olympia, 317 

Plans and  Corporations,* 


May 17 


Regulations,* Feb, 19 
Chantrey Bequest, 298 
Church Building Dispute, 197 
Conservatories and By-Laws, 94 
Contract for Drainage Pipes,* March 22 
Contractors and Extraordinary Traffic,* 
May 24 
—- Liability for Injuries, 53 
————_—-- Risks,* May 17 
Detention Money on Contracts,* May 17 
Fall of a House,* Feb. 22 
Forth Bridge Steel Contract, 67 
Greystones Harbour Contract,* Feb. 22 
Guards’ Chapel, Westminster, 240 
Insanitary Houses, 224 
Jerry Building,* March 1 
Lifts and the Building Act, 157 
Liverpool, Exchange Station Contracts,* 
March 1 
Measurements,* March 8 
Plots on Building Estates,* March 15 
Private or Public Roads,* May 31 
Queen Anne Mansions, 240 
Ramsgate Main Drainage, 247 
Smoke Abatement, Lambeth Potteries,* 
May 3 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Reredos, 320 
Tilbury Docks,* April 26, 273 


New Buildings :— 
110, 216, 246, 258, 300, 316, 346, 360, 376 


Notes and Comments :— 
Admission Fees to French National 
Museums, 150 
Amsterdam, Exhibition of Art, 308 
Ancient French Frescoes, 60 
Arc du Carrousel, 44, 97, 157 
Archzological Museum, Rome, 134 
Architectural Association, 60 
————-- Modelling, 238 
- Room at the Academy, 280 
Art Taste in Liverpool, 6, 13, 83 
— Works and Vitiated Air, 30 
Arti et Amicitiz Society, 150 
Baudry, the late Paul, 308 
Belgian Artist before the Law Courts, 44 
Picture Exhibitions, 196 
Binding Nature of Contract Deeds, 30 
Birmingham Fire Brigade, 150 
Bloxham, the late M. H., 210 
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Notes and Comments—continued. 
British Association, 164 
Builders and Workmen, 60 
Building Fund of the Free Hospital, 164 
Buildings of the Year in the Metropolis, 

9) 
Caoutchouc in Relation to Noise and 
Vibration, 74 

Cardiff Art Society, 210 
Church Building in Glasgow, 150 

- of St. Mary-le-Strand, 164 

Clarke, the late Mr., Architect, 30 

Cotman’s Drawings, Exhibition of, 74 

Design of French Bank Notes, 6 

Edinburgh Art Congress, 238 

Employed and Unemployed, 30 

Encroachment on Frontage Lines, 338 

Fine Arts Section, Paris Exhibition, 196 

Fires in American Theatres, 60 

Foreign Competitions, 6, 30, 111, 331, 
333 

Geology, 74 

Glasgow, Fires in, 18 

Gordon, the late James, Architect, 18 

Greek Method in Curves, 90 

Mouldings and the Hellenic 
Society, 30 

Guards’ Chapel, St. James’s, 238 

Heraldry of York Minster, 210 

Historical Buildings, Care of, 90 

Housing of the County Council, 97, 203, 
280, 317 

Hyperides, the Greek Orator, 60 

Japanese Houses for Europe, 44 

Land and House Taxation in Austria, 
338 

Lavery, John, Lawn Tennis, 134 

Liverpool and Mr. Hawksley, 308 

Local Museums in Scotland, 196 

———- Work and Local Builders, 74 

Margate Drainage Scheme, 164 

Military Officers as School Inspectors, 44 

Modern Encyclopzedia, 164 

Mosaics at the Louvre, 280 

Munich Technical School, 6 

Musée Carnavalet, 196 

de la Révolution, 238 

Palace of Justice, Rome, 210 

Pellegrini, the late Carlo, 44 

Perceval, the late Charles Spencer, 74 

Petroleum and Painting, 338 

Picture Collection of M. Secrétan, 164, 
294 

Prizes at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 164 

Protection of Timber from Teredo 
Navalis, 18 

Pugeging of Floors, 224 

Retrospective Exhibition of Labour, 
134 

Royal Academy and Decoration, 150 

Salford Museum, 308 

Salon Regulations, Paris, 6, 67 

Shield by Benvenuto Cellini, 134 

Site of Ancient Thinisca, Tunis, 6 

State Intolerance in France, 6 

Statue of Charlemagne, Paris, 196 

Style in Furniture, 294 

Superintendents of Construction for the 
School Board , 294 

Supervision of Contractors in America, 
308 

Susa, Exploration of, 18 

Technical Literature, 210 

Tinworth, George, 18 

Turkish Industrial Concessions, 338 

Unhealthy Houses, 224 

Virchow, Professor, on the Egyptian 
Races, 18 

West Window in Exeter Cathedral, 60 

Westminster Hall Restoration, 196 


Reviews :— 

Builder’s Work and the Building Trade, 
Colonel H. C. Seddon, K.E., Retired, 
332 

Building Construction and Drawing, C.F. 
Mitchell, 55 

Church Bells of the County of Stafford, 
Charles Lynam, F.R.1.B.A., 126 

Elementary Building Construction and 
Drawing, M. Burrell, 55 

Encyclopedic Dictionary of the English 
Language, 84 

Encyclopédie de l’Architecture et de la 
Construction, P. Planat, 112, 144, 318 

Graphics, or the Art of Calculating by 
Drawing Lines, Professor Robert H. 
Smith, 54 

Histoire de l’Art pendant la Renais- 
sance, Italie, Hugéne Muntz, Con- 
servateur de l’Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, 158, 174 
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Reviews—centinued. 

Manual of Decorative Composition, 
Henri Mayeux, 55 

Notes on Building Construction, 
Part III., Materials, 332 

Oxford Illustrated, John Fulleylove, 
RL, 55 . 

Practical Surveying, M. Usill, 54 

Railways of England, W. M. Acworth, 
274 

Rude, Frangois, Alexis Bertrand, 26 

Scientific Works of Sir William Siemens, 
Kt., F.B.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Civil Engi- 
neer, E, F. Bamber, 204 

Veronese, Paul, Charles Yriarte, 68 


School Buildings :— 


230, 286, 346 


Tessere :— 


Acland, T., Cave Palace, Qundeegurree, 
43 

Addison, C. G., Templars’ Habitations, 
London, 306 

Akerman, J. T., Wayland Smith’s Cave; 
367 

Alison, A., General Effect v, Details, 279 

Ansted, D. T., Building Materials in 
England, 161 

Beulé, C.E., Ancient Greek Painting, 28 

Birch, S., Egyptian Lamps, 16 

Bloxam, M. H., Roman Masonry in 
England, 5 

Braidwood, J., Chimney Construction _. 
and Fires, 5 

Burges, W., Paving, St. Omer Cathe- 
dral, 72 

Burgess, R., Cost of Roman Road- 
Making, 265 

Burnell, G. R., Oxidation of Iron, 195 

Burnet, J., Claude, Titian and Rubens 
as Landscapists, 278 

— Sketching from Nature, 307 

Campbell, T., Frederick the Great as a 
Painter, 305 

Cardwell, E., Forgeries of Ancient Coins, 
194 

Chambers, R., Inscriptions on Scottish 
Buildings, 354 

Chenevix, R., Ancient Glass, 72 

Clutton, H., Pavement, Salisbury Chap~ 
ter-house, 73 

Cockerell, F. P., Local Conditions of 
Colour, 237 ; 

Coleridge, H., Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds, 133 

Colling, J. K., Planning of Foliage, 16 

Commissioners on Iron, Irregularities 
of Tensile Force, 278 

Craik, G. L,, Antiquity of Ancient. 
Towns, 4 

Dallaway, J., King’s Oollege Chapel, 
Cambridge, 89 

— Old English Gardens, 194 

Davis, T., Imaginative Archzology in 
Ireland, 223 

De Oadalvine, E., Vandalism in Egypt: 


323° 


De Quincy, Quatremére, Egyptian, 
Architecture, 335 

____—__ —- —___—_—_—-- Orders of 
Architecture, 278 

Dempsey, G. D., Thick Mortar in Brick~ 
work, 5 


Donaldson, J. W., Greek Theatre, 16 

— T. L., Ancient Louvre 
Palace, 353 j 

—_———_ ——- Medicean Library 
Vestibule, Florence, 236 

Hastlake, C. L., Brightness and Dark- 
ness on Colour, 148 

— — - Detaching Frescoes 
from Walls, 58 

Elmes, J., Palace (Barracks) at Win- 
chester, 324 

— Wren and Freemasonry, 58 

Emerson, R. W., Hotel Rambouillet and 
Architecture, 223 

Ferguson, 8., Unveracities in Classic 
Style, 162 

Fergusson, J., Egyptian and Indian 
Temples, 265 

—____-—.— Egyptian Sculpture, 59 

Feuchtersleben, E., Influences of 
Colour, 324 

Field, G., Ultramarine, 337 

Forbes, J. D., Nature as a Source of 
Ornament, 43 
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Tesserze —continued. 


Frost, C., Merchants’ Marks, 89 

Gell, Sir W., Etruscan Tarquinii, 323 

Grissell, T., St. Stephen’s Crypt, West- 
minster, 279 

Gwilt, J., Florentine Architecture, 132 

San Micheli, Architect, 29 

Hare, Julius, Old English Churches, 279 

Harness, W., Elizabethan Theatre, 368 

Haydon, B. R., Burke on Study of Art, 
322 


— Fuseli as an Artist, 222 

Heath, W. J., Cingalese Houses, 17 

Hettner, H., Temple of Apollo, Bassa, 
279 

Hodgkinson, E., Weakness of Short 
Columns, 17 

Hope, T., Floor and. Wall Mosaics, 336 

Hosking, W., Italian Influence on 
French Architecture, 42 

—_— Origin of the Word 
Attic, 236 

Howard, F., Transparent and Opaque 
Water-Colours, 222 

Hunter, J., Bell Tower, Westminster 
Palace, 306 

Queen LHleanor’s Tomb, 


251 
Jameson, A.,Symbolism of Colours, 307 
Jeffrey, #., Association of Theory in 
Architecture, 222 
Jesse, J. H., Origin of *‘ Piccadilly,” 73 
Jones, Owen, Construction of the 
Alhambra, 89 
——— Ind‘an Ornamentation, 


42 
Jukes, J. B., Varieties of Limestone, 29 
Keller, F., Potsherds in Ancient 
Sepulchres, 251 
Kempe, A. J., Roman London, 235 
King, T. H., Alby Cathedral, Langue- 
doc, 5 
Knight, W., Old London Bridge, 367 


-Lardner, D., Verticalising Walls, 223 


Leeds, W. H., Effect in Architecture 
335 

Lewis, G. C., Public Opinion on Art, 149 

Lockyer, J. Norman, Science an Aid in 
Art, 148 

Mahaffy, J. P., Greek Houses, 323 

Mariotti, L., Modern Italian Art, 291 

Markland, J. H., British Sepulchral 
Monuments, 322 

McCosh, J., Precedence of Art, 73 

Milne, J., Harthquake-proof Houses, 148 

Moody, F. W., Repetition of Ornament, 4 

Moore, G., Magnitude in Architecture, 
208 

Nelson, R. J., Cement for Ironwork, 73 

Oxely, W. 
Churches, 133 

Ormerod, G., Leaden Fonts, 293 

Palgrave, Sir F., Romanesque Archi- 
tecture, 4 

— St. Andrea, Vercelli, 


208 


—- Teutonic Roman- 
esque, 179 

Parker, J. H., Abbey of Fontevrault, 
266 

——_—_—— Chancels in English 
Churches, 337 

——— French and English 
Vaulting, 72 

Parris, E. T., Distemper Painting, 17 

Pearsall, R. L., Hallum’s Memorial, 
Censtance Cathedral, 252 

Petit, J. L., Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland, 42 

Pointed and Round Arches, 


209 - 
Poynter, A. Norman and Anglo- 
Norman, 149 


8., Fagades of Italian» 


Tesserze—continued. 


Purdie, T., Mathematical Theory of 
Beauty, 59 

Raukine, W. J. M., Macaulay on En- 
gineering, 209 

Rayner, §., Furniture of Haddon Hall, 
337 

Robertson, J., Province of Archeology, 
149 

Robinson, P. F., Hatfield House, 223 

Roget, J. L., Ruskin v, Owen Jones, 
179 

Royle, J. F., Indian Stone Working, 133 

Ruskin, J., Physical Surroundings and 
Architecture, 163 

Salzenberg, St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
162, 179 

Scharf, G., Roman Emperors and Archi- 
tecture, 88 

Schémann, G. F., Public; Works in 
Athens, 368 

Scott, D., Art and Science, 132 

H. Y., Absorptive Power of 

Bricks, 4 

———— Mixing Mortar, 43 

——_—— Wetting Bricks before 
Use, 194 

—- W. B., Limitations of English 
Painting, 195 

Sellig, Julius, Charges against 'Phidias, 
324 

Smirke, S., Treatment of the Ceiling, 4 

Smith, C. Roach, Study of Ancient 
Coins, 195 

J. T., J. Nollekens, RA., in 
Rome, 266 

Squier, E. G., American Serpent Mound, 
307 

St. John, J. A., Greek Love of the 
Beautiful, 353 

Street, G. E., Cathedral of Erfurt, 71 

Twelfth and Thirteenth- 

century Architecture, 353 

Thirteenth-century Door- 


ways, 265 

Symonds, J. A,, English Progress in 
Art, 161 

Thomson, A., Tufa, Peperino, and Tra- 
vertine, 292 

Thornbury, W., 
Fields, 28 

Trotman, H., Modification of Classic 
Capitals, 336 

Twining, H., Architecture in Landscape 
Art, 178 

Viollet-le-Duc, E., Medizeval Schemes of 
Colour, 163 

Waagen, G. F., Chatsworth “ Bene- 
dictionale,” 237 

— German 
Turner, 28 

Waller, J. G., Monuments of Militant 
Ecclesiastics, 58 

— Wheel of Life in Medizval 
Decoration, 162 ; 

Waring, J. B., Italian Staircases, 29 

Westmacott, R., Assyrian Sculpture, 
252 


St. Martin’s-in-the- 


View of 


———— - Gothic Sculpture, 17 

Whewell, W., Height in French Ca- 
thedrals, 28 

White, T. H., Cathedral of Ulm, 29 

Willis, R., Pointed Arch, Subiaco, 293 

Wilson, John, Fine Arts and Utility, 
180 


Intellectuality in Form, 


293 
Winston, C., Imitation in Stained-Glass, 
854 


— Sixteenth-century Glass- 
painting, 208 

Woodward, S., Round Church Towers, 
Norfolk, 367 


Tesserae—continued. 
Wornum, R.N., Greek and Roman 
Ornament, 72 
Wright, T., Misereres of Great Malvern 
Church, 292 
Wyatt, Sir M. D., Classic and Byzantine 
Capitals, 236 
Roman Mosaic, 180 
Wyse, T., Temple of Jupiter Olymp ius, 
251 
Yates, W. H., Tunnelling of Seleucia, 
Syria, 59 
Zwirner, E. F., Asphalte Filling in 
Masonry, 73 


The Week :— 


America, Value of French Pictures, 83, 
210 

Arc du Carrousel, 44, 97, 157 

Architects and Church Committees, 1 

Architectural Examinations, 37 

—- Excursion, Ireland, 273 

Areas of English Churches, 53 

Art Congress for Edinburgh, 83 

—-- Department Law, 1 

Bavaria and Picture Restoration, 231 

Beethoven’s House, Rheingasse, Bonn, 
143 

Boulac Museum, 111 

Bricks for Slaughter-houses, 259 

Brussels, Hétel de Ville, 231 

Builder’s Gift to Edinburgh, 331 

Building Contracts of Olympia, 317 

Regulation Reforms for 
Glasgow, 125 

By-laws in Manchester, 67 

Cabanel, the late, French Painter, 37, 53 

Carlisle City Surveyorship, 347 

Carpeaux’s Dancers, 37 

Carpenters’ Company’s Examination, 
111 

Carthage, Excavations at Byrsa, 111 

Chantrey Bequest, 317 

Churches and Mission-rooms, 83 

City Surveyors and City Accounts, 287 

Competitions, 1, 53, 97, 331, 347, 361 

Contractors’ Responsibilities, 53 

De Neuville Memorial, 97 

Depopnlation of Rural Districts, 157 

Drapers’ Company and ‘Technical 
Education, 301 

Dublin and the Plumbers’ Company’s 
Movement, 13 

———- Court-house, 217 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
331 


——- University Extension, 67 

Electric Light in Paris, 53 

Electrical Exhibition, Birmingham, 97 

English Ceramic Art, 203 

Exhibition of Portraits of Architects, 
361 

Fees of District Surveyors, 203 

Foreign Competitions, 6, 30, 111, 331, 
838 

French Art in Scotland, 125 

- Exhibitors, 1 

- Opinion of English Pottery, 361 

Gallery for the National Portraits, 259 

Glasgow Exhibition Surplus, 273 

Halliwell-Phillips, the late, 287 

Hédouin, the late Edmond, Painter, 25 

Hill, the late William, Architect, 13 

Hotels in Edinburgh, 189 

House Building and Amenity of Towns, 
278 


The Week—continued. 


Housing the County Council, 97, 203, 
280, 317 

Hydraulic Canal Lifts, 83 

Institute of Architects, Ireland, 67 

International Copyright Congress, 189 

Jerry Building, 217 

Jurors in the Salon, 111 

Kirk & Randall v. West India Dock 
Company, 273 

Kirkstall Abbey, 317 

Lifts and the Building Act, 157 

Liverpool and the Captive Andromache; 
6, 13, 25 

—— Autumn Exhibition, 125 

—— City Councillors, 247 

Llandaff Cathedral Tower, 67 

London School Board Offices, 97 

Ludlow Parish Church Tower, 143 

Manchester and the Captive Andros 
mache, 25, 125 

-—— Architectural Association, 


13 

Manet, Edouard, 1 

Masson, Noel, Landscape Painter, 189 

Metalwork Prizes, 173 

Metropolitan Board of Works Inquiry, 
259 

Monet, Claude, 143 

Museum Employés, 361 

Music School, South Kensington, 287 

Old Belfast, 97 

Origin of Art, 287 

Owens College, Manchester, 125 

Paintings in the Royal Academy, 247 

Palace of the Medici, Florence, 25 

Paris Exhibition Diploma Design, 83 

—~ Salon Regulations, 6, 67 

Pennsylvania Floods, 317 

Perkins Collection of Pictures, 125 

Pictures of the Warriors’ Chapel, Can 
terbury Cathedral, 143 

Polytechnic Institute for Battersea, 13 

Prizes at the Institute of Architects, 25 

Proceeds of the French Crown Jewels, 
53 

Pyrodene, 111 

Quantity Surveyors and the School 
Board, 189 

Ramsgate Main Drainage, 247 

Reconstruction of the Opéra Comique, 
53 

Registration of Architects Bill, 173 

Royal Academy Exhibition, 1 

Students’ Club, 331 

Archeological Society, Ireland, 1 

Salon, Award of Medals, 301 

School Board and the Instructor in 
Drawing, 53 

a Architectural Staff, 157 

Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 273 

Sculpture for the Panthéon, Paris, 301 

Seascapes, 173 

Sellars Memorial, Glasgow, 25 

Sewer Ventilating Pipes, 217 

South Kensington Estate, 317 

State Recognition of Architects in 
France, 13 

Statue Mania in France, 97 

Stott Exhibition, Paris, 111 

Suggested City Hall, 361 

Sundials, 25 

Supplying Steel for the Forth Bridge, 67 

Survey of City Churches, 231 

Tayler, the late Frederick, 361 

Utilisation of Water Power in Galway, 
143 

Vestry Offices, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields , 
217 

Vyrnwy Reservoir, 347 
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LONDON, JANUARY 4, 1889. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 150/. and 5o/. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—The Executors of the Jate Mrs. 
Harriett Bellenden Sayer invite Designs for Drinking Fountain 
to be erected at Southampton. Premium of 20 guineas. 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, Turner & Turner, Solicitors, South- 
ampton. : 

YORK.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Jan. 7.—For Supplying and Erecting Double 
Line Wrought-iron Viaduct over the River Avon. Messrs. 
S. H. Yockney & Sons, Engineers, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
‘Westminster. 

ABERTILLERY.—Jan. 5 —For Sinking 14-feet Pit for the 
Tillery Coal Company. Colliery Offices, Abertillery. 

ALNWICK.—Jan. 7.—For Building Church Schools and 
Classrooms. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

ATHERTON.—Jan. 7.—For Construction of 15-inch Earthen- 
ware Pipe-sewer (700 yards). Mr. D. Schofield, Clerk to the 


Local Board, Atherton. 
SPECIAL 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


SPOSHSSSSSSSSHS SOS SSOSOOOOOOSE 


BALLOGIE.—Jan. 9.—For Alterations to Stables and Stead- 
ing and Water Supply. Messrs. Walker & Beattie, Architects, 
Aberdeen. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Jan. 7.—For Building Second Section of 
the Victoria Temperance Hotel. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 
19 Cross Street, Barnstaple. : 

BELFAST.—Jan. 8.—For Gasfitting at Presbyterian Schools 
and Lecture-hall, Albert Street. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BINGLEY.—For Set of Duplicate Exhausters for Gas Works. 
Mr. G. D. Malain, Gas Engineer, Bingley. — 

BLACKPOOL —Jan. 7.—For Supply of 4-inch and 3-inch 
Cast-iron Gas Pipes (40 tons), Turned, Bored, and Coated. 
Mr. John Carew, Gas Engineer, Corporation Gas Works, 
Blackpool. 

BLACKPooL.—For Alterations and Additions to Premises, 
Bank Hey Street, for Mr. James Pearson. Messrs. Garlick & 
Sykes, Architects, 64 Talbot Square, Blackpool. 

Boston Spa.—For the Works in the Building of Two 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. J. Kirby, Limetree View, Boston Spa, 
near Tadcaster. 

BRIGHTON.—Jan. 28.—For Erection of Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of the Infants’ Ward at 
the Workhouse in Elm Grove, for the Brighton Guardians. Mr. 
H. B. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

BURNDEN.—Jan. 10.—-For Extension of Engine Shed at 
Burnden, near Bolton, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company. Plans and Specifications at the Engineer’s 
Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

CLACTON. —Jan. 21.—For Works in connection with the 
Sea Defences in the District. Mr. T. A. Cressy, Surveyor, 
Clacton-on-Sea. ‘ 

CLYDACH.—Jan. 1§.—For Construction of Service Reservoir, 
Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Pipes, Fittings, &c. Mr. D. 
Bevan Turberville, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, 4 
Herbert Street, Pontardawe, 

DARWEN —Jan. 3t.—For Three Purifiers, with Pillars and 
Girders. Mr. P. Duxbury, Gas Engineer, Charles Street, 
Darwen. 

DARTFORD.—Jan. 4.*—For Building Almshouses. Mr. 
John Johnson, Architect, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 9.—For Construction of Additional Lava- 
tory Accommodation, &c., at the Cabra Auxiliary Workhouse, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
NOTICE. 


Price Fourpence. 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 


Zo Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of 


She Architect and 


188 


Contract Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, 


ADDRESS. 
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and for Galvanised Covers to Kitchen Boilers. : . 
H. Alkinson, Clerk to the Guardians of North Dablin, North 


Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


EpMONTON.—Jan. 8.—For Providing and Laying 18-inch , 


Iron Sewer-pipes (200 feet), and 18-inch Stoneware Pipes 
(3,200 feet), and Taking Up and Makinz Good 1,000 feet. 
Mr. G. Eedes Eachus, Engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton. 

ENFIELD —Jan. 8 —For Building Workroom at the Work- 
house, Chase Side. Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon 
Street, H.C, 

EXETER —Jan. 9 —For Rebuilding the Theatre Royal. 
Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 17 Brazenose Street, 
Manchester. Mr. F. Pollard, Secretary, Gandy Street, Exeter. 

FARNHAM —Jan. 8 —For 3-inch Cast-iron Socket Water 
Pipes and Castings (492 yards), coated with Dr. A. Smith’s 
Patent Varnish. Mr. W. Wells, 112 West Street, Farnham. 

FINSBURY PARK.—Jan. 8 —For Recessing Gates and Piers, 
Blackstock Road Entrance. The Architect, Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

GRimsbBy.—Jan. to —For Rebuilding Railway Tavern, Shop, 
and Business Offices. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.BA., 
Architect, Victoria Street, Grimsby, 

GUILDFORD.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Swimming and 
other Baths. Mr. H. Peak, Borough Surveyor, Guildford. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 9—For Building Nine Houses, Range 
Bank. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Jan. 4.—For Additional Buildings at the 
Police Court. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Jan, 8.—For Supplying and Erecting 
Wrought-iron Fencing and Gates, Ravenscourt Park. The 
Superintending Architect, Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

HORNSEY, — Jan. 7.— For Supplying Cast-iron Lamp 
Columns (200). Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer to the 
Local Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

KILLEEK.—Jan. 7 —For Buitding Wall to Graveyard, for 
the Guardians of Balrothery. Mr. J. Stack, Board Room, 
Lusk, co. Dublin. 

LIMEHOUSE.—Jan. 7.—For Construction of 12-inch Pipe 
Sewer, London Street, with Works in Connection. The Clerk 
to the Limehouse District Board of Works, White Horse Street, 
Commercial Road, E. 

Lonpon.—jan. 15.—For Erecting Building and Adapting 
Existing Buildings, Mount Pleasant, for the Superintending 


Mr. Thomas Engineer of Telegraphs. 


The Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MASHAM. — Jan. 5.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Swindon Hall, for Mr. S. Cunliffe Lister. Mr. James Leding- 
ham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. | 

MIDLAND RAILWAY.—Jan. 4 —For Supplying and Deliver- 
ing Wrought-iron Girders, Floor Plates, &c. (20 tons), and 
Five Cast-iron Columns and Bed Plates, at Lancaster or 
Hornby. The Engineer, Midland Railway, Derby. 

MILFORD HAVEN.—Jan. 16.—For Supplying and Erecting 
Four Corrugated Iron Warehouses. Total length 1,356 feet,. 
and 600 feet of Covered Way. The Secretary, Milford Dock 
Office, 112 Fenchurch Street, E.©. 

NELSON.—Jan. 4.—For Ironfounder’s Work and Engines. 
for New Shed, for the Walverden Loom and Power Company, 
Limited. Mr. H. Fletcher, Brook Street Hil], Nelson. 

NEW WorTLEY.—Jan. 5.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. 
Frederick Wm. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. 

FENRITH —Jan. 12 —For Execution of Works of Water 
Supply for Three Villages. Mr. Watson, Engineer, St. - 
Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 

SALISBURY.—Jan. 9 —For Erection of School Buildings. 
for the Park. Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, 
51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 7 —For Resheeting Two-lift Gasholder, 
and Enlarging same. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, Engineer, 
Gas Offices, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

STRATFORD.—Jan. 8.—For Supply of Two Steam Rollers. 
(10 tons weight). Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stratford, E. 

TILLICOULTRY.—Jan. 8.—For Construction of Iron Bridge 
at Glenfoot. The Road Surveyor, Church Street, Alloa 

TRESAITH, PENBRYN.—For Building House. Mr. John H.. 
Evans, Solicitor, Newcastle Emlyn. 

TUNSTALL — Jan. 9.— For Building Seven-oven Manu- 
factory, for Mr. Edmund Wedgwood. Mr. A. R. Wood, 
Architect, Tunstall. 

VICTORIA PARK.—Jan. 8.—For Repairs of Cottage and 
Pagoda on the Island. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Clerk to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

WALLSEND.—Jan 12.—For Laying Pipe Sewers. Mr, 
George Hollings, Engineer, Local Board Offices, Elton Street, 
Wallsend 

WHICKHAM.—Jan. 7.—For Building Two-storeyed Schools. 
and Classrooms. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 


LD Pr Ov = WD 


PROOF FLOORS. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


f ee are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt. bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold — 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 


walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. : 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


OMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees. 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


Sea ie every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
2ondon Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“*‘ HOMAN RopGeErs, L A 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,004B. = is ie A, ‘*NAMOH, SMenicn ete ae 
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SUPPLEMENT 
| COLCHESTER 
{ . 
TENDERS. | For Building Pair of Houses, Wimpole Lane, Cclchester. Mr. 
BANSTEAD. G. H. PAGE, Architect, Scr Chambers, Colchester, 
For Sundry Alterations and Repairs to Foose and Stabling, G. Bloice_ . : ; £39) oo 
&c., and Building New Lodge at Copthill, for Mr. D. Love. F, Dupont , : : : ‘ : : 2593s eo 
Mr. J. W. STEVENS, Architect, 21 New Bridge Street, G. Bowles. elk Se ates tet, 249 oe 
Blackfriars. C. ORFEUR (accepted “4 : ; d : BAF 2 OX'O 
J. T. PEppPIATT (accepted without competition) . £620 0 o CORK. 
BATH. For Works at+Lady’s Well Brewery, Cork Mr. S. F. HYNEs, 
For Supply of Iron Electric Lighting Posts (30 feet high from F.R.I.B.A, Architect, 88 South Mall, Cork. 
ground), Bath. R. W. Johnson, Cork ; : , . £1,580 18 14 
Slater & Co, West Drayton... te eee a ME | B. M Mullen, Cork . . - 1,535 0 0 
Easton & Waldegrave, Taunton ; : E. & P. O’F LYNN, Cork (accepted) . : (571;534.-02-0 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co, London. be Pas DARENTH. 


M. & W. Graybrook, Dudley . 


. : . For Supply of Wrought-iron Fender-guards, for Imbecile 
Buller, Jobson & Co, Dudley’. : 5 : 


Asylum, Darenth, Kent. 


ANN CMON 
ON OONNK™N 
ONDDADVO 


G. Smith & Co, Glasgow : 5 Summerscales & Son . 5 , : ‘ 2.7372 1a SO 
W. ALLEN & Son, Taunton (accepted) ; I Wires Ge Wodlnough™ tee 's asa LHOLOs OO 
BELFAST. Oak & Richards . ; : ; in . 600 10 0 
For Street Improvement Works for Twelve Months, Belfast. Goddard & Massey. : : . ; «$6000 
C. Ritchie, Connswater (scheduz/e). J. & F. May ‘ ‘ 2 : ; F 27a 32 2-0 
Not to exceeed £5,0co. LYNS aa s : , F ; j 5 oo 508 102 O 
BLAINA. Davis & Co. f j : : , s i 4102-0080 
For Construction of Wall near Pontygwellwch Bridge, for the G. Row * : 3 é 3 ; j +  400°*.0- 0 
Nantyglo and Blaina Local Board. Mr. G, STEVENS, T. Bond. : ‘ . . : . + + 322-43 eo 
Surveyor, Blaina. [.F.Clarke  . . : : : : . 368 0 0 
Speak & Barry, Rossa. . ‘ . . «£19610 0 Jukes, Coulson & Co. . : . . . TE Er eee 6.2, 
RC Dai God og 38889 UG | RCIA eee Oe ae re ee ae aS 3 Oe 
eerowiliams, Blaing * .< . 2. 8). 2. 165. 3-0 | Seager Re oe Nes 2h Pie ae - SGU ORO 
J. Williams, Blaina. : : . 137 3 6, Alsop & Son . . . . . . st 5 ae 
J. T. MorGAN, Blaina (accepted) : ~ « 118 0 o| | Wood, Burton .. ; 3 PL RIEM ae wD 
Red Lion Street Fender Guard Co. . c - £269 O:=0 
BRADFORD. Cable : : Behl: Cot 

For Building Sawing-shed, Engine-bed, Warehouse, and : . : 2 : 2 

Stabling, Harris Street, Bradford. Mr. S. ROBINSON, EMBLETON. 


| For Execution of Sewer Works, Embleton, Alnwick, 


hitect, 5 Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 
SNA paca a et W. MCLAREN (accepéed). 


Accepted Tenders. 


Birkby & Son, Wyke, mason and joiner. FLIXTON. 
W. Hodgson & Son, plumber. For Carrying Out Sewerage Works in the Village of Fliaton, 
C. Howroyd & Son, plasterer. Burton-on-Irwell Union. Mr. C. C. HOOLEy, Surveyor, 
T. & A. Thornton, slater. Union Offices, Patricroft. 
W. Sharpe, painter. Highest tender . ‘ £1,320 0.0 
J. Cliffe & Co., ironfounder. W. ARMSTRONG y Walkden (accepted) ° i FOS ot a 
Taylor & Parsons, wrought girders. Engineer’s estimate ; ° 750.0 0 
Woodhouse & Mitchell, engineer. Eighteen tetece received, 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


* Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
We Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
a 


‘““MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars ee to SECRETARY, 


Y, LIM., anion 


VARNISHES of the sno Reet anda most Site decor tion, 

PAINTS AND COLOURS in variety and quality unsurpass:d. 
NON-POISONGUS DISTEMIPER COLOURS for Art and other Decorative Work. 
WOOD STAINS in Water, Spirit, Oil, or Dry. 


Oni <i ee Gr: »~@} eek Str ‘Ge EC. Vay 
PINTS ON Oren es Tae Onn eae | Morks at Wolverhampton, 


TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD WOODS, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., and MILWALL DOCKS. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS, 


Before Specifying theteraes are invited to apply to 


aims | P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St., Bristol. 
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GORTON. LEICESTER. : 

For Improvement Works, Queen’s Road, Gorton. For Erection of Large Warehouse and Offices, in Leicester, for 
Truman : r : ‘ , . £367 0 0 Mr. George Oliver. Mr. WILLIAM MILLICAN, Architect,, 
J. Pendlebury, Bradford . : . : 3480 Grey Friars, Leicester. ; 
W. Noblett, Manchester. 2 : - 2 GUS Cua IEDs in Benge 
Willan, Manchester : yt eae 5 - a Shae Oe sO : : ca 
Worthington & Pownali, Manchester. . . “31 3eeO. 10 S. Warburton, Miles Platting . £6,896 0 o one 
adi Lockwood, Manchester . ; : ; 3 | GOOm naan 1 oe & ies MB RY ef 6,733 9 0 aa 

39: : illitoe & Son, Bur 
mBoMather, Glayton sou Fi ge ine g Moe Pre. Che 820 Ramune y Pe saias ae 
HALIFAX H. Willcock, Wolverhampton | 6,485 0 oO — 
For Building Eight Scullery Houses, ‘Gibbet Road, Halifax. S. & E. Bentley, Leicester 0435 Oca0 i 
Accepted Tenders. J. Riddett, Leicester : 110; 300 0 tO: —_ 
W. Bentley, mason. J. Mason, Leicester : . ~0;339, JOmeo — 
J malincon joiner G. Taylor, Leicester : 6,304 II o — 
E & J Tami biniakiarer G. Longden & Son, Sheffield . 0270-020 — 
Cla t : ee Nees toate H. Black, Barrow-on-Soar . 6,220 0 oO — 
xtPR oP : G. Tuffley, Leicester .", 0,219 “0a — 
HEREFORD. A. Faulks, Loughborough . 6,212 0 oO -— 
For Additions to the City Arms Hotel. Mr. W. W. Ropinson, | J. Marston, Leicester . 6,191 0 © a 
Architect, 1o King Street, Hereford. G. Hewitt, Leicester . . 6,160 0 oO —e 
J. Davies, Hereford . . ° . . £510 30 Sa F. Messom, Nottingham - 6,133 0 0 Sap 
R. Taylor, Hereford . . : 4 3 . 514 0 0 H. Bland, Leicester . - 6,089 0 0 £5,599 0 © 
T. Lewis, Hereford . ' : : : .  SY1- 40" Vo J. Stevens, Leicester : . 6,087 0 oO 5,831 10 oO 
W. Cullis, Hereford . ; ; ; 3503 0 ao G. Duxbury, Leicester. > 60/050 0 Fo — 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford i ‘ - .. 502" 3-80 T. & H. Herbert, Leicester . 6,049 O.0 5,434 0 © 
Beavan & Hodges, Hereford , , «484 40-50 W. Gimson & Son, Leicester . 5,990 0 oO 59352 oe 
W. P. Lewis & Co., Hereford (accepted) é > 700 Eo J. _T. Hutchinson & au 
Leicester ; : 5007s Oso 55327, Onno: 
For Alterations at City Brewery. Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, C. Bass, Leicester . 5,895 © 0 5,220 0 © 
Architect, Hereford. W. Needham, Loughborough 5,080 0 o 5,026 0 @ 
Beavan & Hodges, Hereford. : : - £245 0 0 N. Elliott, Leicester ; - °5;,555.. Oxo 5,270 0 ©@ 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford : : oP 74 elene J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester tts eels) 5,250 0 & 
W. P. Lewis & Co., Hereford (accepted) ‘ 1 A7ZeOFO A. Plant, Leicester . f . 5,099 0 O pas 
For Additions at The College. Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, Archi- 
tect, Hereford. LEEDS. 
BEAVAN & HODGES (accepted ). For Building Two Terrace Houses, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 
LLANERCHYMRDD. Accepled Tenders. 
For Building Farmhouse, Ire Wen, Llanerchymrdd, Anglesey, ip Pullman, Beeston Hill, brickwork, 
for Sir R. H. Williams-Bulkeley. Mr, R. G. THOMAS, R. Burley, Beeston Hill, mason. 
Architect, Menai Bridge. Buckton & Co., Holbeck, joiner. - 
E. Parry, Menai Bridge . : . ‘ 455010 0 Watson & Worsnop, Leeds, slater. 
L. Parry, Llangefni. F : 1. ETS OsEO I> J. Watson, Leeds, plumber, 
D. OWEN, Llandegfan (accepted) ; “ 2. 490. “Owe & J. Child, Leeds, plasterer. 


WAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, ELECTRIC Li. {YNG| _Reximoret 


Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart St., London, W 


MARBLE MOSAIC SAVE ERES COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS yERWATE,, 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. OR WIRING ONLY} =5zMares 
RASHLEIGH PHIPPS LDAWSON STRODE & CO, # S328 Stare" LONDON 
ij), SA =f eer 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS, 1 67 St, Paul's Churchyard, H.C. 
185-187 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


= ep 

ae} ad 

¢ GREEN SLATECe a 

See large Advt., p. 10 ** Contract Reporter.” = = 


PORTLAND CEMENT, | LIMITED pe 


Parian, Keene's, Plaster, and Whiting, NEW PROPRIETARY. STMORL 


OF THE HIGHEST REPUTATION AND CHARACTER, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FRANCIS & CO, Limrm,|YOUNG & CO.,!sosepH BLACKBURN, 


Equal to Government and Metropolitan Board of WoO LV E R ft AM PT Oo N, Menuiacharer pnd Sragtor eee 


Works Standards. REGISTERED 
Supplied under celebrated NINE ELMS BRAND, PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF LIGHT NING 


Established 1810. (Oldest in the Trade.) 
CONDUCTORS, 


— YOUNGS 
MEDALS—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878 ; . 
Gresham Works, 


iy LESS ECONOMICAL EFFECTUALOPN ALBURK is2Aii RS 
dWitHouT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS 4-7 SHAFTESBURY VENUE WS 


Caleutta, 1883 London, 1884, 


orrces VAUSHALL LONDON.S. PALACE MOTION LOCKS 


NOTTINGHAM, 
PRESSLAND & C0, . For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, And LONDON, 
HATCHET courT, |YOUNG’S = For INSTITUTIONS, ChimneyColumns | 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and j 
repaired. No stoppage of | 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals ; 
AND q 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no joss 
object. 


\ Little Trinity Lane, LOG KS For MANSIONS, 
=\ Upper Thames Street, E.C. For HOTELS. 


twPnovEn Have world-wide reputation for 


BRACKET ELECTRIC BELL,| EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL BUILDINGS. 


The Best Bell in Lar Siz >, ‘E J 
Harge (st zes for Price and Established more than Half a Century. 


Estimates given for FIRE ALARMS, SPEAKING 


TUBES, and LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. W. HOBART BIRD, 


Established 1879, 
os SOLE PROPRIETOR, 


TELEGRAMS— | 
“Blackburn, Nottingham ”’ a 


| 
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For ‘Building Artisans’ Dwellings, East Street, Manchester | For New Galleries and other- Works, Seamen’s Chapel, Com- 
Square, London, W. Mr. ais Boal EYTON, Architect mercial Road, E., for the London Wesleyan Mission, East. 
and County Surveyor, Ipswich. Mr. F. BOREHAM, Architect. 

George Greenwood & Sons. A : 724,5:533 070 Knight & Sons. ‘ A . : 4 + £1,320 oO 
J. H. Johnson . : : : ; : se OG2e O20 Howlertae f ‘ : : ; . 1,250 0 O 

For Erection of New Business Premises, No. 9 Newman Gregar. . . . . . ¥ 4, hy OS OO 
Street, Oxford Street, W, for Messrs. F. Higgins & Sons. Cleaver. . . . . . . » 1,189 0 0 
Mr. W. W. GuyTHEr, Architect, 44 -Lincoln’s Inn Fields; |, « Atien:&sonsice p> ee | 1098-00 
W.C. Quantities re Mr. mM W. Stevens. Anley 4 F 3 ; : : a » | 5,09040 (Gea 

Cocks ; : ; mo 462 0 0 J. Holloway ; A 3 . : : 2 1,05 5er 0. @ 

Pusey& Lumley . . . ... 3,997 10 oO Chessun . Piernmiee tee a Ts 3 990 » 0; 6 

Ashby & Horner : 5 , : 3.590" - 900 BATTLEY (acceple Z). . : . : . 979 9 9O 

Mark Patrick . : : : ; : eae Sy y Oanw 

Mark Manley . : : 3 ; P att 0 525. Oreo NORTHAMPTON. 

ed : ; ‘ : ; . - 3,620 © ©| For Erection of the New Church of St. Paul. Mr. M. H. 
RASS (accepted ) : : . 355755 O88 HOLDING, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Northampton. 

For Building New Hospital for Women Euston Road. Mr. Beardsmore . : 5 5 . £6,120. oo 
J. M. BRyDON, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin Roberts & Son . : ; ‘ . - 5,989 0 @ 
& Andrews. Reynolds & Son : p : : . ob 5150 Ole 

Lascelles . : : : : : £16,7 Gas" Geto Cosford . : : ; - : : - 5,623 15 © 

Holland & acer: Bee SB ay Saad Bo 15,3603 6 0}; Geen, Brosuutse: orient e. sper anga. ane eos ot 4, 9Go ome 

peed aN Scien): Poasaasiy oto. 0 5,125. 0 O | ~ Martin. % Sek sage toe aa ar cet Oa ee 

Grover : : : z : 037-2 O..0 WINGROVE (accepted ) : : . . «¢ 4705 Oras 

Patrick & Son. : : ‘ : : Pkt 410~)01K0 

; : f : : ae ¥4,3 3 

Bee es apices 

Kirk & Randell : E : ‘ 13,947 © o| For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Vi'la Residences, 

Nightingale. heed cer, ey. , W924. 0270 situate on the Gregory Boulevard, The Forest, Notting- 

Perry,&.Co:. . - : : - . ce 1 $8720 4006 ham. Mr. GILBERT S. DOUGHTY, C. E., Arct hitect, Notting- 

GoWall 5°. ey Mem Pos ic 13046. . OMG ham. 

Hiecs & HILL (accepted) : ; < 13.584 0 oO Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham. : » A 2s122- G5 
Bell & Son, Nottingham . ; : : = 4.Z,090% GeO 

For Alterations to Entrances, St. John Sue Wesleyan A. B. Clarke, Nottingham ‘ . : ieeT O30 Oe 

Chapel. Mr. F, BOREHAM, Architect. J. Cooper, Nottingham LES gs cate Tamme eas FB 1,923 °o Oo 
Taylor . : a Pee -  +£128 0 0 E. Hind, Nottingham® © 2 2) eA F007 Onno 
Long : : : ; : “ : es. Ota J. J. Adams, Nottingham . : : 4 » 1,900. 16736 
Anley . : . : . - 98 0 Oo T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . K py gs LA<T,900=: Ome 

For New Stables, eae aly, for Mr. C. Ingamells. Mr. F. J. Turton, Nottingham , ; : « / 1,900: 04 6 

BOREHAM, Architect. Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham : i <> 8352-0 O 
Bradford. : j : ; A ; SBA LOOs, ONS J. F. Price, Nottingham : : ; tok 158304 Onn 
Williams & Son . < ; Ge tO9.) 0-20 | J. Shaw, Nottingham f : : i=-35779 #0 a0 
1. Cole = x : 155, O20 Barlow & Whittaker, Nottingham : 17025 One® 
J. ANLEY (accepted ) : : - 144 © Ot GILBERT & GABBITASS, Nottingham (accepted) 1,763 05.0 


ROBERTS, 
ccs MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 


Chief Office: 47 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
SLATES AND SLATE SLABS. 


BANGOR, DINORWIC, PORTMADOC, CARNARVON, AND OTHER WELSH SLATES 


Delivered at any Station in England, Scotland, or Wales. 


WESTMORELAND, EUREKA, & PERMANENT GREEN SLATES 


AL, W REE IN STOCK. 
Shipments from London or Liverpool for Colonial and Foreign Markets have special stowage attention. 


WHARF AND STEAM SLATE WORKS— _ LONDON DEPOT - 
BERMONDSEY WALL, LONDON, SE. | OLD FORD STATION, L. & N.-W. RY., E. 
COUNTRY DEPOTS— 

KINGSTON WHARF, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
STANDARD QUAY, FAVERSHAM, KENT. 


CONTRACTS FOR SLATING AND TILIN G UNDERTAKEN, 
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NELSON. 
For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Carr Hall Estate. 
Mr. H. “WHITAKER, Architect, Nelson Street, Nelson. 


Accepted Tenders. 


A. & R. Parker, Walshaw, mason, &c. £1,595 9 0 

R. Dean & Sons, Tulledge, joiner 535 Oo 9 

J. Hargreaves, Nelson, plumber 209 0 O 

J. Hartley, Nelson, plasterer . ; : 126 0 0 

W. Stanworth, Burnley, slater . ; : : 05 aOrec 
PERTH. 


For Erection of a Tenement of Three Storeys and Attics in the 
New Row, Perth, for Mrs. Brown, providing Eight Houses 
of Two and Three Rooms each. Mr. JAMES SMART, 
Architect, George Street, Perth. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Paterson. & Grant, mason, 
James Ballentine, joiner. 
John Thomson, plumber. 

James Buchan, slater. 
John Peebles, plasterer. 
Charles Alexander, glazier. 


PWLLHELI. 

For Construction of Roads, Promenade, Drains, and Sea 
Walls, South Beach Estate. Mr. R. G. THOMAs, Archi- 
tect, Menai Bridge. 

“T. Jones, Criccieth . : . ‘ : BS Soh ome) 
“QO. Roberts & Co, Festiniog : 5,877 14 4 
“). Morris, Carnarvon. : ° : «4555504: 30-4 
Holme & King, Liverpool 5,133 10 9a 
J. Maccabe & Co, Liverpool . 4,965 0-0 
“J. Jones, Pwllheli. : A a A EMORES Ser 
E. Roberts, Conway ; i 5 : y= 4,174 aloe 
Small & Cas Birmingham 6 4 : 4,170 0. © 
FE, WILLIAMS, Garth * 3,855 18 oO 


* Accepted, subject to alterations, 


READING. 

For Erection of Farm Buildings, Charville, near Lonning, for 
the Rev. Golding Palmer. Mr. J. L. Dopp, Architect, 16 
Forbury, Reading. 

Green, brickwork. 
Cox, carpenter. 
Brown, plumber and glazier. 


o® ~ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and 4 ¢-inch thick. 


Tmmense Steck always ready for Laying. 


Turpin’ 8 | Patent, 
Stone, aud Deal Floors, (See Section.) 
: . A 
Ae t-inch Parquet | 
x 


Wood Backing | 
v 


WOOD BLOCK “FLOORING, |: 


EaLzaKO'R' ET (late of GEARY é WALKER), 
« mtg ee TREE MANCHESTER, 


fa. 


——— 


READING—continued. 
For Erection of Farm Buildings at Mouls‘ord, for Mr. H. B. 


Merrell. Me. J L. Dopp, Architect, 16 Forbury, Reading. 
Brasher , : ‘ . £860 0-0 
Higgs . ‘ ; : 820 0 O 
SMALLBONE (accepted ) . : : 17). a0 


For Erection of Farm Buildings at Goring, for Messrs. Weedon 


Bros. Mr. J. L. Dopp, Architect, 16 Horo Reading. . 
Smallbone . 4 4 .£21TO) eo 
HI1GGs (accepted ie : : : : . 19)" 0578 


Stable and Tennis-court, for Mr. C. Rose, Hardwick, near 
Reading. Mr. J.. L. Dopp, Architect, 16 Forbury, 
Reading. ~ 

Goodall, builder. 


ROTHERHAM. 
For Building Market Hall, Rotherham, from Plans by Mr. 
NEILL, Leeds. 


B. Wortley, Doncaster . . . . - £3,509 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT a meeting of the sub-committee of the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee in the Aberdeen Town .Hall Jast week to consider the 
proposed New Public Library, it was agreed to report that the 
proposal to erect a new building at the right-hand side of the 
Denburn Viaduct seems to be satisfactory in every way. The 
new building would have a frontage to the viaduct of 70 feet, 
and, besides containing directors’ room, librarian’s room, 
binding room, lavatories, &c., would have three spacious 
apartments, to be used respectively as the lending, reference, 
and reading rooms. The building would be entirely built of 
granite, and in itself is estimated to cost about 8,o2c/. The 
furnishings are expected to cost 6co/. The reference and 
lending rooms are to be capable of accommodating each 75,co3 
volumes. No detailed plans have yet been before the com- 
mittee, but sketches are to be supplied when the committee 
meet to consider the report of the sub-committee. 

THE thea'res in Madrid have been compelled this winter to 
replace gas by the electric light and to improve the exits. Iron 
curtains will soon be placed in some of them. The electric 
light used in most of the buildings has as yet been imperfect, 
and the houses are poorly lighted. 


5-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Materi: 3 only, eae ly of Laying. 


SS ZS 
Turpin’s Systeme 


on Concrete or Stone, 


WOOD 
CARVING. 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


AVERT EE PLE 
Concrete $loor' a ty S 
EC FL 


| BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, | iNMOVAGLE 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 


METAL KEYS, 


And by an 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 


BAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


of Go Laying inch Slock Floor 


Sreciality: OAK AND DARKENED GAX, 
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TRADE disputes in 1888- have, the Sco/sman says,’ been 
fewer in Edinburgh and of a less serious nature than in some 
former years. In the beginning of January there was a strike 
of joiners, in consequence of the masters having intimated a 
reduction in the rate of wage from 7d. to 63d. per hour, and 
a‘ter lasting several weeks it terminated by the workmen 
agreeing to the employers’ terms of 7d. per hour after March 3. 
On November 9 a strike occurred among the men employed at 
the Edinburgh and Leith Gasworks. It was at first feared 
that Leith might be left in partial darkness in consequence, 
but arrangements were made to prevent this by connecting the 
principal main pipes from the Edinburgh works with those of 
Leith, and to carry on the work by a relay of men from the 
Edinburgh works, by which means the Leith works were kept 
nearly in full operation until the dispute was settled. On 
December 20 the Edinburgh and Leith master builders and 
operative masons entered into a mutual agreement that 7@ per 
hour should be the uniform wage for one year in Edinburgh 
and Leith, commencing on March I, 18809. 

AT the meeting of the Staffordshire County Justices on 
Tuesday, the report of the committee appointed to carry into 
effect the provisions of the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, as to 
the establishment of an industrial school for gris, stated that 
Messrs. Treasure & Son, of Shrewsbury, had entered into a 
contract for the erection of the buildings for the amount of their 
tender (2,995 ), and for the completion of the same by July 31 
next, and the works were now being proceeded with. The cost 
of the site, with legal and other expenses, had amounted to 580/. 

Messrs. J. WRIGHT & Co., sole manufacturers of Wright’s 
Improved Fixing Blocks, have recently established branch 
works in Manchester, at No. 78 Quay Street. 

A NEW public hall has been erected at Upper Norwood, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the latest 
improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s Patent Self- 
Acting Air Pump Ventilator being adopted for the extraction of 
the vitiated air. 


THE parish church at Rawtenstall, Lancashire, has just 
been furnished with a very large clock, which has four 7 ft. 6 in. 
dials, chimes the Cambridge quarters, and strikes the hours 
upon the large tenor bell. The designs of Lord Grimthorpe 
have been carried out by the makers, Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, who make a great number of 
church clocks to Lord Grimthorpe’s designs. The Rawtenstall 
clock has a double three-legged gravity peeemenh and the 


pendulum, which weighs about 3 cwt., is compensated for heat 
and cold. All the wheels are of gun-metal, with their teeth cut 
out of the solid. There is a special apparatus to keep the 
clock going during winding. Being in a central position the 
clock will prove a great benefit to the town. 

THE Board of Trade has decided to refuse the whole of the 
applications that have been made to it to grant licenses for the 
supply of the electric light to any part of the metropolis. The 
effect of this decision is that all applications for supplying the 
electric light to any part of the metropolis will have to be 
sought by means of Provisional Orders, which, if granted by 
the Board of Trade, will have to receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment before they can become operative. All Provisional 
Orders that may be granted will, therefore, be embodied ina 
Confirmation Bill, and referred to a Select Committee, before 
whom opponents ‘will be heard. 

THE directors of the-Inverness Swimming Baths and Steam 
Laundry Company have now resolved to * proceed with the 
undertaking. Mr. Alexander Ross, architect, has been asked 
to prepare the necessary working plans. 

THE Vesuvius Railway, which was opened in 1880 to within 
150 yards of the mouth of the crater, has for some time ceased 
running, and travellers wishing to make the ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius have been obliged to do so on horseback or on foot. Mr. 
John M. Cook, managing partner in the tourist firm of Thomas 
Cook & Son, has recently purchased the entire railway, which 
he is now having thoroughly repaired and renovated, so as to. 
ensure perfect safety, comfort, and regularity in working. 

AT the final sitting of the Somerset Quarter Sessions on 
Tuesday, the chairman, Sir Richard Paget, “announced that the 
Court, in winding up the affairs of the county, would hand over 
to the new authority a balance-sheet free of debt, several public: 
buildings also free from debt, and available assets of about 
18,090/.. No rate was necessary for police purposes, and were 
it not that they had to provide 6,o00/. for compensation for the 
slaughter of animals under the Order in Council and 3,000/. for 
the expenses of the County Council elections, they could have 
done without any rate for general requirements. 

A SITE has been given by Mr. J. Taylor, of Rawtenstall, 
for a church, proposed to be built in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Rawtenstall. Mr. T. Brooks, of Crawshaw Hall, Rawtenstall, 
and his family, have also offered a site and the sum of 3,000/. 
towards erecting a church at Crawshawbooth, in the parish of 
St. Mary and All Saints’, Goodshaw, near Rawtenstall. 


VERITY BROS., CALL ANE, LEEDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STRERY, £.0, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &e. 3 


In our Dreadnought Lock, as per drawing herewitb, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal i in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving cntire satisfaction 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash pa aes Door Checks, &c. 
Cataloyues Free by Post. 


“=== I RR I SR RR 
A.W, HITCHINS’ PATENTED SPECIALITIES IN PLASTERING, 


Fire-proof, Sound-proof, and Damp-proof, resisting Vermin, &c. 
Internal, External, and every de-cription of Fibrous Plastering, Cornices,. Slabs, &c., kept in stock or made to any design. 
The Original Inventor of the Slab and other Systems of Plastering. 
& CO... CROWN WORKS, AMUHURST ROAD, LONDON, Ee. 


Se FITTINGS. PRICES REDUCED 


SOLID FANCY FLOORS & BORDERS 43 


= 
Sa 
SS 
fa 


Fanlights, &c.,. 


RR. W. HITCHINS 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & mae at 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


FOREIGN 


eg. Pruranco 
Fe BOARDING 


RP OO (ON THIS SysTEM? 


vate way ag 


ORDINARY 


43 ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON, N. 7 = As fe fy) Prices 
Pei & BALLARD, = Se ee ee 
The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the; 151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. =F {93% 


~ North of London. NOW READY, 
OLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


PaTTERN Books oN APPLICATION, | Bae eee Bua ie Ale Lettered pelos 134, 8d, 


MEPUTNEY. seen « 


¢ WHarr, PADDINGTON ,LONDON- 
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ONE of the largest institutions of its kind in the United 
States will be the Williamson Industrial School, of Philadelphia, 
when complete. It is stated that the founder intends ulti- 
mately to settle the whole of his fortune, estimated at no less 
than 12,c09,000 dols., upon it. The school will be devoted to 
the education of boys in the old-fashioned trades, and will be 
open to boys with or without parents, and with no distinction on 
account of race, oy 

THE sum of 3,500/. has been raised in local subscriptions 
against 5,525/. required for erecting the new church, All Saints’, 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, Oldham. A site valued at 600/. 
has been given. The church is to contain 550 sittings. 

THE Institution of Civil Engineers, which was established on 
January 2, 1818, now numbers 5 620 members of all classes, an 
increase in the last decade of 2,271. 

IN testimony of the valuable services of Alderman Heywood 
the Manchester Town Council have voted 250 guineas for a 
portrait of that gentlemin for the towa. 

THE Clyde Timber Brokers’ Association have issued their 
annual official statement of the stock of timber held on the 
Clyde at the close of the year. The stock of unsawn timber 
generally shows a considerable decrease, but those of deals 
and deckwood for vessels have risen very materially in quantity, 
on account, no doubt, of the extra requirements of the ship- 
building trade. There has been a marked improvement in the 
prices of timber. 

A sum of 1,0502. has been granted by the Leeds Town 
Council for alterations to be made at the Adel Reformatory. 

APPLICATION is to be made by the Rotherham Town 
Council to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
1,009/. to construct a bridge over the river Don, ard 830/. for 
completion of the pu'lic baths. 

A FIRE occurred in a paint manufactory at Church, near 
Accrington, on Wednesday afternoon. The premises were 
gutted, the flames rising to a great height. The adjoining 
buildings were saved, and a portion of the stock was recovered 
by the workmen. The damage is considerable, and no part is 
covered by insurance. 

AT a meeting of the Willesden Burial Board, on Wednesday 
evening, the solicitor, Mr. Samuel Tilley, read a communica- 
tion from the Treasury authorising the Board to raise a loan of 
20,0007. for the purpose of a new cemetery. The project has 
been much opposed, but the decision is final in favour of the 
new cemetery. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brits or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogue on 


| and was attended by about forty students and guests. 


| COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., J 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF | eas 


Stained & Leaded Glass Fp 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 
Purposes. 
Designs & Estimates Free. 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


THE third annual dinner of the Association of Birmingham 
Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers was held on 
Wednesday evening, at the Colonnade Hotel, Birmingham, 

Mr. 
Edward Pritchard presided, and was greeted warmly on his 
return from abroad. 


EARLY on Sunday morning the Grand Theatre in kirk 
Wynd, Kirkcaldy, was burnt to the ground. The theatre, 
which is the property of Mr. John Hunter, was opened only 
about two years ago, and was seated for 1,400 persons, but was 
capable of accommodating 2,000. Although largely built of 
wood, it was well fitted up, and was a comfortable-looking 
place. When the fire had run its course the building was com- 
pletely gutted, nothing being left but the bare walls and iron 
pillars. ‘There was no company in the premises last week, but 
workmen were engaged on Saturday preparing for the new 
year performances. The damage is estimated to amount to 
2,020/., and is covered by insurance. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. 


THE Tamworth Town Council have decided to erect New- 
public offices, municipal buildings, and assembly-rooms for the 
borough, in celebration of the jubilee of the Queen. A site has 
already been secured in the centre of the town, and purchased 
for 2,100/7, and the total cost of the scheme, as at present esti- 
mated, will be from 3,000. to 4,000/. Provision is also to be 
made for a freelibrary. The assembly-room will accommodate 
nearly a thousand people. 


CONSIDERABLE alterations are about to be made to Fort 
Matilda at Greenock. Additional buildings for married men’s 
quarters have been commenced. It is stated that a sum set 
apart in the estimates of the Government for the complete 
equipment of the fort as a first-class submarine station amounts 
to 40,0007, 


A STAINED-GLASS window has been erected, under the 
direction of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, architects, to -the 
memory of the late Canon Vernon Wollaston Hutton, of St. 
Stephen’s, Sneinton, in St. Alban’s Church, Sneinton. 


PLANS and estimates for a new European General Hospital, 
at Bombay, are being prepared by Mr. Adams, Architec- 
tural Executive Engineer to the Government. The General 
Hospital stands in an excellent compound in the fort, which is 
central, and probably the healthiest part of the town all the year 
round, The buildings have been inadequate for years. 


g| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


A1\WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
| 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
WNL: Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Fit 3| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Also aa 
application. P 


Puans of E-tates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiricaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s,, or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spracur’s TaBies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


‘ Mounted Papers, 
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GROVER & Co. (Ximiten), Engineers, &. 


Britannia-Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
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Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks. 
SOUTHWARK ST, 


LONDOR, 
8.2 


EAD 


SOSSOSOe 


X+T 


rR Putty USEp. 


FOR 


COLLINGE’ 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
-EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and|& 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


wife 


NEW DIRECT POSITIY 


ay OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Deli 
Railway Station, for ell varieties of me Pe RAE 
ected specially to suit Architects’ 
a STONE { Specifications and Builders’ te 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


J. R. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


PRINTING WORKS, 


E COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


19 BUCKINGHAM ST. 


AND 


Lithogratiad “by reteen 20t IHRAY’S 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. PATENT 
J. L. ALLDAY,) HINGES AND BOLTS. \ « 
SHAKESPEARE om : «“ACME” 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 

For Single & Double-acting Doors. 

Also “‘ ACME”’ DOOR-SPRING 
_ for Double-acting Doors only 
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AN ordinary meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society will be held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Wednesday, the gth inst., when a paper will be read and 
discussed on “ The Cost of Executing some Classes of Engi- 
neering Work,” by Mr. A. F. Bruce, A.M.1.C.E. 

NEGOTIATIONS are being entered into by a London 
syndicate for the working upon a lease of the whole of the 
slate quarries in North Wales, including those of Bangor and 
Lianberis. With two exceptions, the proposal is being 
favourably entertained by the quarryowners. The various 
wiiting-slate factories in the Principality have been leased to a 
syndicate, and an immediate advance in price is to take place. 

IT is proposed to erect a memorial window in the Stowell 
Memorial Church, Regent Road, Salford, to the first rector of 
the church, the late Rev. William Doyle. 


THE SUBSIDENCES IN CHESHIRE. 


THE committee appointed at the meeting of the property 
owners at Northwich to draw up a memorial to Mr. Ritchie, 
appealing to the Government to grant a Rayal Commission to 
inquire into the enormous damage done to property in the salt 
@istrict by subsidences, have reported that a million tons of salt 
are annually extracted and exported from Cheshire. The water 


its pumped wp containing about 25 per cent. ef salt ; as the salt | 
is pumped ‘he earth subsides, and the damage done ts of the | 
most serioes nature to house property, roads, highways, gas- 
‘pipes, lamps, and buildings. Many acres of land have subsided | 


to such am extent as to be permanently covered with water. | 
Property ‘ewners are now suffering to a very much greater | 


‘extent than at any previous time. The grievance is all the 


greater 'pecause the rock salt which forms the foundations ef | 


‘the houses is the sole and exclusive property of the owners, and 
‘they are heavily taxed each year im addition to their private 
‘losses to make good the iajury dome to the streets. The sub- 
sidences are also very serious at Winsford, in Cheshire. A 
correspondent adds that at'the latter place over Ioo acres of 
Jand'have sunk and are mow covered with water to a depth of 
20 feet. In the town and neighbourhood of Winsford damage 
has been done to the extent of ¢50,000/, The market has sunk 
down 3p feet, and the market hall had to tte rebuilt seven years 
ago, while Winsford Bridge,the principal structure over the 
‘Weaver, has been twice raised]. Some of the house property 


Surveying and Mathematical instruments, 
THEGDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GUMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


ls. 6d, each; by post, is. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


agmahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
and Seales, as supplied te the Wer Office, £1 1s. 


FREE T@ ARY ADDRESS,—Ack for“ Surveyine List.” 


PRICE LIST. 


has been rebuilt three times, and in one part of the town there 
is a house gone down so far that only the top part of the roof 
is now visible above ground. At Northwich the Dane Bridge, 
the principal means of access to the town, has been rebuilt 
three times during the past eleven years at enormous cost. The 
level of High Street, Northwich, has been raised 3 feet during 
the present year, and it is steadily and surely going down to its 
former level. The suggestion is that the salt trade should now 
be taxed to make good the losses it inflicts on the residents of 
the district. 


DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION OF BASEMENTS. 


Messrs. HENRY JARVIS & SON, architects, have completed 
an important addition and alteration to the premises belonging 
to Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, Union Street, 
Borough, manufacturers of Hayward’s patent semi prism lights, 
iron staircases, &c. The builders were Messrs. E. Lawrence 
& Sons. The most important feature is the excellently-lighted 
basement, which extends to 150 feet by 70 feet, giving the firm 
a good opportunity of displaying their ingenuity with their own 
specialties, and we must say that a good result has been fully 
attained. It is simply surprising even to one initiated into the 
subject of lighting basements, for iu many parts it is quite as 
light as the ground-floor itself. We venture to recommend any 
one who is interested, and especially owners making alterations 
er building new premises, to visit this firm’s premises, and 
examine the result of efficient lighting ; and we should not be 
far out if we added the same advice to architects on, behalf of 
their clients. 

The basement is lighted from narrow pavements from two 
sides, where im one only 12 inches projection of lights is 
allowed, and in the other it is not possible to get more than 
15 inches, as the lights actually extend to the kerbing. How- 
ever, there are various vertical stallboard lights introduced, 
which greatly assist those in the pavement. In the latter every 
advantage has been taken in introducing light, for even in the 
van entrances to their stables, Hayward’s extra strong road- 
way lights have been put in. Such apparent boldness on their 
part, of running heavy vans in and out over these lights, has been 
the cause of rendering this new addition to the premises so 
eminently useful, for the whole basement is now completely 
stocked wit many hundreds of frames of various sizes and 
different patterns, some six to twelve of each of about two 
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W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturigg Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, Wo. 
‘ESTABLISHED 1837. 


‘THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH EEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


th a : ; made in 
oroug 

Curse for wear £ mark all colours , 
Bamp Walls G8G and 


and is a colourless. 
A SILWER MEDAL WAS AWARGED AT THE INTERRATISNAL HEALTH 
EXMASITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE ARD DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


112 lbs. per bushel. Siow set- 
ting; te-t 1,000 Ibs. to 1}inek ; 
i } 2,500 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Fineness, 

meshes to squareineh. with less 

than 10 per cent. residue, Over 

\\y 420,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
\% and Hereford Water Works. 

\j Specially adapted for Con- 

i ezcete Floors and Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAAD CEMENT 
Qmick setting; test 3 parts 
stemdard Testing Sand. 230 lbs. 
ner square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
canwing, and cheapest Cement 
in e market. Speeially 
adapted for laying eneaustic 
tiles, making jv.uis.u sanitary pipes, daternal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c¢. 

Samay Jes sufficient for Practical Tests Free, Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunbail, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
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THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside. B.C. (Established 1860,) 
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THOS. HUGHES & 00., 
194 Enston Road, London, N.W. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—~Olfice, 175 Strand, London, W.C: 


NATURA PORTLAND AND K@MAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
Buue Lias Lise, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s aad Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Koofing ‘Ciles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath, Bricke, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass, 


BEST SELEGTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE ST? E.C. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney+ 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 


|| Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 


ee Coil Cases. 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
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as shown in section, fig. 3. Fig. 4. Section of panel, having no 


I i hich alone testifies the grasp which this firm ig. 3 : 
1, eee eae oe he movable front or projection, fitted with regulating valve c, and 


holds on this particular specialty, and they have merited such 
success. 
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BOYLE’S IMPROVED AIR-INLETS. 


THE ‘accompanying diagrams illustrate the latest improved air- 
inlet brackets and wall panels made by Messrs. Robert Boyle & 
Son, and used in conjunction with their latest improved patent 
self-acting air-pump ventilator, which has been awarded the 


Fie; 


water-trough E, to wash, cool, and purify the air. Fig.5, Front 
view of panel. This form of panel is also made without the 
water-trough. These appliances are made in a variety of other 
styles, plain and ornamental, and range in price from Ios. 
upwards. 


EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADE IN 1888, 


THE year just closing, says the Glasgow Herald, has not been an 
unprosperous one for the building trade in Edinburgh. Com- 
pared with 1837 the number, though not the extent, of operations 
in hand have somewhat increased ; there has been no compiaint 
of lack of employment on the part of competent men, wages 
have been fairly good, trade disputes—except in the case of the 
joiners—have been absent, and thé weather on the whole has 
been favourable. From the report of the Dean of Guild Court 
for the year ending October Zo it appears that in 1887-88 there 
were 531 applications to the Court, ds against 539 in 1886-87, 
while the warrants granted in the last twelve months numbered 
527, as against 508. The number of separate houses included 
in this statement was—villas, 55; self-contained houses, FTI ; 
public buildings, public works, and business premises, 29 ; 
alterations on existing buildings, 403; 127 tenements, consistmg 
of 148 shops and 1,229 houses; total number of dwelling-houses, 
1,395. A total of 801 houses was certified as fit for occupation, 
_ the number being made up as follows :—Self-contained houses, 
| 63; villas, 27; 76 tenements, comprising 112 shops and 71f 
| houses. There were also 14 public and other buildings certified. 
_ The total rental of the new houses certified during the year is 
19,1952, and it is interesting to note that the increase of rental 
| over that of the previous year amounts to 28,3757, St. George’s, 


gold medai (the highest prize) by the jurors on ventilation at 
the Brussels Exhibition, where it was practically tried on 
different parts of the Exhibition buildings, and which, though 
much superior both in efficiency and make, is sold at 50 per 
cent. less than previous and inferior forms. Fig. 1. Plain air- 


HIG, 723 IG. 43. 


inlet bracket, fitted with air-filter a, regulating valve B, and 
deflecting shield c, to prevent the wall being soiled by the 
incoming air. Fig. 2. Atr-inlet panel to fit against wall, having 
movable front to regulate inlet of air, and fitted with air-filter, 


GONTRACTORS TO EZ.@M.. GOVERNMENT. 


WILMOS. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&e, Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
Window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 

The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
ean be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
framé required. When worked with a rod 
is most. cflicient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists, 
Tlinetrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below, : . 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given, 


ol Bangor: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 

Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction, Er ee : 5 E 

They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours cage ant ‘ 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 

Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders ana Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 


235 HiGH HOrtBORN, ELONDON, W.C.; 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. aS 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"“SILENS BRADFORD.” 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 
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of all the wards, contributing the largest proportion of this sum, |‘ Youth” carrying the torch of truth has been completed. It 
6,0747 , and Newington, 5,935/. Altogether, house accommoda- | may be mentioned that the room beneath the dome has been 
tion has been provided for an estimated population of 4,090 converted into a museum of comparative sculpture. The 
persons. One paragraph in the report is significant :—“ The | long-desired Students’ Union will, it is hoped, in a short time 
Court has pleasure in noticing that the number of cases where | receive its internal furnishings, and then it will be ready for the 
the interference of the Procurator-Fiscal has been rendered , students’ use. Except for a slight hitch which occurred in 
necessary, either as regards the erection of new buildings with- | regard to the ironwork contract, the free library buildings have 
out warrant, or any contravention of the Act in other respects, | progressed rapidly, and already the picturesquely varied 
has been fewer than in previous years.” When it is considered | outlines of the erection have reached almost the final stage. 
that the Dean of Guild Court in Edinburgh exercises its func- | The record of the year includes the erection of two or three 
tions thoroughly and with a rigid regard for the amenity of the | new churches or mission chapels, the alteration by internal or 
city, the statement of its dean, Sir James Gowans, that the ac- | external rearrangement of, and in some cases the addition of 
commodation provided during the year is “of a most satis- | organ chambers to, existing edifices, the reconstruction of the 
factory and healthy description,” will be readily accepted. | old Caledonian Hotel in Princes Street—to be known in future 
Building operations have been carried on chiefly in the southern | as the Palace Hotel, the former building of that name having 
and western suburbs of the city, although the opening of the | been acquired by the Scottish Liberal Club—and additions to 
Northern Cable Tramway has caused an increase of feuing in| the National Portrait Gallery, which will soon be a finished 
Inverleith Row. In the Morningside district the city boundary | work. At the Police Chambers the court-room is being rebuilt, 
has been long overstepped—the line running through a block of | and meanwhile the magistrates sit daily in an underground 
tenements near the railway station, and the purchase of the | chamber which is probably unique among apartments used for 
Braid Hills will undoubtedly lead to further building activity in | such a purpose. A beginning has been made with the building in 
this direction. The increase in population is evidenced by the | the Cowgate forthe S.S.C. Society library, part of the site for which, 
fact that within a year or so a substantial stone structure. has | it wili be remembered, was discovered during the excavations. 
taken the place of the small iron church which did service for | a few months agoto be a burial-ground of ancient date Behind 
the United Presbyterians, that shortly another similar tem- ; the new university the ground has just been hoarded upon 
porary building will give place toa more suitable and ornate | which will be raised the M‘Ewan Hall, so to be named in 

~ place of worship, and that the parish church undergoes con- | honour of one of the chief subscribers to its erection, who has. 
siderable enlargement. To supply also the social needs of the | on other occasions proved himself a generous friend to students. 
inhabitants a handsome new hall has just been completed. | For the future there is a promise of extensive alterations in 
Other suburbs which are rapidly filling up are those of Craig- | Exchange Square, with the intent that the civic offices may be 
millar, Merchiston, the Grange, Plewlands, and Gorgie, the | brought more into harmony with the necessities of the Corpora- 
last mentioned having already reached the extended boundary. | tion staff and public requirements. There is also a likelihood 
The demand for villa residences has not been so great as in| of some new churches being raised, and the congregation of 
some former years, but still a considerable number has been | Dean Free Church have contracted for the erection of an 
erected, and it is believed that the contracts in hand for this | edifice for worship on a site at the junction of Palmerston 
class of dwelling will afford good employment in the coming | Place with the Belford Bridge, which it is believed will be an 
year. Of the more important public works, some have been | important addition architecturally to the ecclesiastical build- 
finished, some are receiving their final touches, and some are | ings of the city. During the year that is past, wages in the 
progressing satisfactorily. The School Board and St. Cuthbert’s | different departments of the trade have varied somewhat, but 
Parochial Board are now occupying the fine buildings which | the average shown has been a fair one. Masons have ranged from 
are respectively the right and left wings of the block of which | 73d. to 63d ; plumbers, 7d¢. to 64d; carpenters and joiners 
the Synod Hall, in Castle Terrace, is the imposing centre. , about the same figure ; and slaters and plasterers, 73d. to 63a. 
The. Heriot-Watt College, one of the most satisfying features Plumbers, however, are now more accurately divided into 
in a street of fine erections, has also been opened, and skilled and moderately-skilled workmen by the system of 
the dome of the University, bearing its emblematic figure of . registration recently introduced, and it is believed that the 
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ee 
their mission fields from time to time they scrutinised every 


licensing, short as it has been in vogue, has worked beneficially 
for those who successfully passed the examinations required. 
A similar mode of registration for masons and otheiage 
recently suggested by ‘Sir James Gowans. The one 
the masons during the coming year is a fair one. ea a 
prospect of abundant work there is the almost certainty t 2 
the relations of employers and employed will be uninterrupte 

by any wage difficulty. The arrangement come toa few days 
ago, whereby the men bound themselves, as from March r; to 
a wage of 7d. per hour, will give security both as to the making 


and the execution of contracts. 


THEATRE EXITS. 


AT the Leeds Borough Court on Tuesday:the lessee of the 
Leeds Grand Theatre was summoned for allowing two doors of 
the theatre to be securely fastened. On the evening of the 
26th ult. two officers visited the theatre and found two extra 
outlet doors leading from the pit stalls into the street fastened 
with bars. One of the doors was also bolted and locked inside. 


The solicitor who appeared for the defence pleaded guilty, and | 


explained that forty-five minutes before the visit of the police 


the manager secured the exit in question to prevent a crowd | 


gathered at the gallery entrance from rushing into the theatre.— 
The stipendiary imposed a fine of 5/. and costs, remarking 
that the excuse put forth by the defence was a bad one. 


when there was the most danger of panic, an exit was closed. 
It appeared that the doors would have been kept closed had it 
not been for the action of the police. 


THE HITTITE REMAINS. 


THE following account of the explorations in the country of 
the Hittites is furnished by Mr. Erhard Bissinger, the United 
States Vice-Consul at Beirut :— 

In the year 1879 the mounds of Jerablous, on the Euphrates, 
six hours below Biridjik, were identified by Mr. Henderson, the 
English Consul at Aleppo, as the site of ‘‘Carchemish, ’ the 
capital of the ancient but long-lost nation of the Hittites. ‘Soon 
afterwards the American missionaries visited those mounds and 
examined them with deep interest ; and as they toured through 
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On - 
the very night of the year when the theatre was the fullest, and © 
_ large trunk now serves as a step in the stairway of a mosque. 
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se IRON HURDLES, FENCING, 
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s Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &ec. 
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NTH. E. MITCHELL & C0., 


fragment of chiselled stone in search of Hittite sculptures and 
inscriptions. Two lions of black basalt were found on the top 
of the wall of the old Genoese Castle, in the city of Marash, 
guarding the entrance. Their workmanship was so unlike the 
other ornamentations of the wall, that it was but natural to 
infer that they were made for some other purpose. One of 
them was covered with hieroglyphics in the same character as 
those at Carchemish. They were found also to be identical 
with the mysterious writing on the Hamath blocks in the 
museum at Constantinople. The inscriptions are in raised 
characters, arranged in horizontal bands, 4 inches wide, 
extending from left to right and then right to left, with a raised 
line separating the bands from each other. Among the 
characters appear the heads of men, oxen, goats, hares, and 
other animals, human hands, feet, and faces with rings in the 
lips, and many other similar figures, and others still, which, in 
their present form, do not seem to represent any natural object. 
The smaller characters are written one above another between 
the lines, but the larger’ forms extend nearly from line to line. 
The faces and feet on the first band all look toward the right ; 
but on the second they look toward the left, and continue 
alternately in the same order, indicating the direction in which 
the writing must be read. These inscriptions bear very little 
resemblance to any known system of writing, and no attempt 
to decipher their meaning has thus far been successful. 

Near the base of the fort was found the colossal trunk of a 
human statue or an idol, which must have been nearly 8 feet in 
height. The head and both feet have been broken off. This 


On a grave in the Christian cemetery was found a slab o 
black basalt, 4 feet in length, 2 feet in width, and 1 foot in 
thickness. The upper surface only had been "trimmed, and 
contained in bas-relief a human figure dressed in a long tunic 
fastened by a girdle. In the hand was a wand or staff. The 
beard resembled that of the Assyrian sculptures, but the hair 
was long and gathered at the back of the neck in a peculiar 
roll turned upward. The shoes were painted and turned up at 
the toes. These peculiarities are characteristic of nearly all 
Hittite sculptures. This slab also contained an inscription 
covering its entire face, the bands of hieroglyphics extending 
back and forth across the human figure, but the characters 
differ from others in being incised instead of in relief, They 
were, however, much defaced. Fifteen to twenty other slabs of 
the same general character have been discovered in Marash. 
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One is the doorstep of a minaret, another is in the pavement of part of the way up the side of a mound; in other cases the 


a door-yard, another still containing the figure of a part 
of a chariot, serves as a horse-block at a street door. 
‘One heavy slab was found lying on its face 4 feet under- 
ground in a vineyard, on which was represented two human 
“igures sitting in chairs on either side of a cross-legged table, 
‘on which were plates of bread and fowl. These slabs are all 
of black basalt, having only one face of the stone trimmed ; 
the figures are in bas-relief and the inscriptions all in the same 
characters, though there is variety of form corresponding to the 
fandwriting of different men or possibly of different times. 


Royal Museum, Constantinople, and two or three small slabs 
nave been carried away by European travellers. Others remain 
where they were discovered. The lions on the fort, the trunk 
of the idol, and several other blocks near its base, suggest that 
the natural mound on which the fort was built may once have 
een crowned with a Hittite palace or temple, and a block 
found on the side of the mound—perhaps a piece of an altar 
containing on two sides a beautifully cut inscription, but 
charred and cracked by heat—bears silent testimony to the 
method by which the building was destroyed. There seems 
abundant evidence that Marash was an important Hittite city, 
and many relics of its ancient buildings doubtless lie buried 
ander the present streets and walls. Several interesting Hittite 
slabs have been discovered in the Albustan plain, eighty miles 
north of Marash ; also a fine inscription near Room Kala, sixty 
miles east on the Euphrates. Other blocks with the peculiar 
chiselling of the Hittites have been found in different places on 
the plains from twenty to fifty miles south of Marash. 

It is well known that the plains of Central Turkey are 
scattered over with mysterious mounds of earth. They are of 
<ifferent sizes, but generally covering from two to four acres, 
and are 50 to 75 feet in height, with a level acre on the summit. 
They are seen only on the plains, in all cases several miles 
from each other and in nearly every instance close by a foun- 
tain of water. Some suppose they were watch-towers, others 
that they supplied the place of a fort, the people gathering on 
the summit to defend themselves from the attacks of horsemen 
who could not ascend the steep sides; still others hold that 
they are monuments over the tombs of buried kings, while 
there are not wanting those who think that they are merely 
‘matural formations ; but the fragments of pottery and the alluvial 
soil that compose them prove their human origin. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZING & COPPER ROOFING 
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whole mound is covered with a vineyard or a wheat field, or its 
steep sides are perforated with the dens of foxes and jackals. 
No light is to be found concerning them in written history, 
except in the Assyrian department of the British Museum, 


_ where, upon an immense block of stone, the representation of 
_a multitude of men actually engaged in building such a mound 


_ may be seen. 


Some of these mounds, which are very regular, 
may have been built for a special purpose now uncertain, but 
others, irregular in form and larger in area, must have been 


L _ formed by the doris of mud walls and roofs. 
The lion on the fort has recently been transferred to the | 


| tinued along a dozen blocks. 
| daggers, spears, and the bow and arrow. 


One of this latter class of mounds on the plain near the 
eastern base of the Amanus Mountains, about fifty miles south 
of Marash, has attracted the attention of the American mis- 
sionaries for some years, and at théir suggestion several 
travellers have visited it. The little Turkish village of Zenjirli 
is built on the side of a mound. The special interest connected 
with it was a dozen slabs of black basalt 4 feet high and 2 feet 
square, at the ends forming a re-entrant angle at one edge of 
the mound near the base, and apparently extending farther in 
towards the centre to complete the basement walls of a build- 
ing. On the face of each block were Hittite bas-reliefs. 

The attention of American antiquarians was called to this 


| mound, and it was hoped that American enterprise would under- 


take its exploration. The past winter a party of Germans, 
under the patronage of their Government, have commenced the 
work of excavation, and one hundred labourers in a few weeks’ 
time laid bare a large number of blocks forming, as had been 
supposed, the basement of a Hittite palace. They were nearly 
all zz situ, resting upon rude foundations of masonry. A line 
of blocks extends along the entire front, then opens mid-way 
into an entrance-hall, which soon widens into a court about 
4o feet square. A narrow hall connects this court with another 
large court farther within, which has been uncovered only in 
part, but seems to be several rods square. These halls and 


| courts are lined by a single row of basalt blocks, each standing 


on end, and nearly every block contains on its inner surface a 
Hittite sculpture. At one place is a hunting scene, con- 
The men are armed with 
Deer, rabbits, and 
At the entrance to the 
court on either side are the bas-relief sculptures 


birds represent a variety of game. 
main 


| of an immense lion looking towards the outer door, and behind 
i : ) In modern 
times a rude Turkish village often appears at the base, and 


each lion stands a heavily-armed soldier. The superstructure, 
resting upon these Hittite blocks, must have been made of sun- 
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dried brick and perhaps in part of wood. The stones bear Hittite remains have been discovered at different points in 
evidence that the buildings above them were burned. The pile Central and Southern Asia Minor extending as far west as 
of earth that forms the mound must be the aé5r/s of mud roofs Smyrna and east to the Euphrates. Bible history also speaks 
and walls from Hittite palaces to the peasant hovels of modern of these people at Hebron, in Southern Palestine. They are 
dines. not only many times mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions. 
No Hittite hieroglyphics have yet been discovered, but the exhumed from the mounds of Koyounjuk and Khorsabad at 
most remarkable “find” is the colossal statue of Sardanapalus, Nineveh, but also the mightiest of the Pharaohs of Egypt, 
kins of Nineveh, eighth century B.C, standing on a pedestal in when to glorify themselves they delineated their personal 
the smaller court of the palace. The workmanship is very achievements upon the lofty pylons at the entrances of their 
fine. The face speaks like the finest Grecian statues. The temples, could find no prouder record of their valour than the 
statue had been thrown down and broken, but the fragments representations of their victories over the Hittites. Rameses II., 
are all there, and the whole figure can easily be restored. On at Karnak and at the Rameseum, thus not only records his own 
this statue were several square yards of Assyrian inscription in brilliant victories, but undesignedly hears testimony to the 
cuneiform hieroglyphics, from which the name was determined. strength and courage of those whom he calls “the despised 
But how this statue of an Assyrian king came to be placed ina Hittites,” whose power he overcame with so much difficulty. 
Hittite palace is not easily accounted for. It is presumed that It is an interesting fact that the treaty of peace between the 
when Sardanapalus made his expedition through Asia Minor Hittites and the Egyptians is engraved upon a stone tablet in 
he conquered this Hittite city and erected his own statue in the walls of Karnak, and is the first treaty of peace on record. 
the centre of the palace, carefully preserving intact all the pro- | The Hittites were known at Jerusalem, Thebes, and Nineveh 
ductions of Hittite art. | for the period of one thousand years. 

Several shafts have been sunk in different parts of the | This mysterious nation has now been lost to history for 
mound, but thus far no other important results have been | twenty-five hundred years, and it is very remarkable that al? 
reached A few feet below the surface in various places were | traces of its existence, except the few brief references in the 
found the rude foundations of Medizval and Roman peasant Bible, are inscribed on tablets of stone. These people chisellea@ 
huts, with stone hand-mills, mortars, jars, and other relics of | their bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics upon black basalt, even the 
those periods. One shaft reaching to the level of the plain | most durable stone in the land, and in the destruction of the 
disclosed a colossal image of an animal designed for a lion, but . temples and palaces these precious slabs were buried deep 
its rude workmanship belongs to an carly period in the art of ; under mounds of earth and kept for distant ages more safely 
sculpture. There are traces also of a wall and moat a few rods | than they could have been in any museum or library. The 
distant enclosing the mound. Opposite the entrance to the | enemy did not take in all this when he threw his firebrand into 
palace a dozen sculptured blocks have been uncovered. They | the palace halls. 
mark the gateway in the city wall. It is not surprising that these mementoes of such a lost 

The Germans propose to continue their excavations three | nation, as they come to light one by one, should awaken a deep 
years and turn over with the spade the entire mound. interest in the civilised world. The experiment at Zenjirli sug- 

The great desideratum in Hittite discoveries is a bilingual | gests possibilities of the deepest moment. Hundreds of 
inscription to be used as a key to interpret the mysterious hiero- | similar mounds in southern Asia Minor and ih Mesopotamia 
glyphics. Nothing of the kind has yet appeared, except a very | are waiting for the spade to reveal their treasures. They may not - 
brief inscription on a silver boss, which a few years ago was | all contain the ruins of palaces, temples, stone libraries, or works 
offered for sale in Constantinople and fortunately copied, but | of art, but it is a remarkable fact that the first mound opened 
the original has mysteriously disappeared. The languages | in Central Turkey contained a genuine palace, a statue of a 
were Hittite and Assyrian cuneiform, giving the name of a king | king of Nineveh with an extensive Assyrian inscription, and 
and of his country, but both were unknown to history. also nearly or quite as many works of Hittite art as all others 

The Germans have also discovered in a Turkish cemetery | that have hitherto been discovered. There is here surely a 
near Zenjirli a human statue with nearly a square yard of | wide and intensely interesting field for investigation. The 


uh} 


inscription in what seems to be Phoenician characters. American missionaries, the only Americans on the ground, 
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empty residential property, though it is gradually filling. For 
several years there has been next to no building work going on 
in this part, notwithstanding its cheerful and healthy position 
and its proximity to the town. Very few, if any, large residences 
have been erected in the suburbs, nor have there been many 
extensive alterations or additions to existing ones. There have 
been few new shop premises of any note erected, but extensive 
alterations have taken place in existing ones. Very extensive 
new premises, we understand, are shortly intended to replace 
the Bull and Mouth Hotel and adjoining property in Briggate, 
for Messrs Lewis, of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. 
New shop premises of an ornate character are also on the point 


have neither the time nor the means to prosecute such enter- 
prises, but it is earnestly desired that the American people 
assume a share in the search for the records of this long-lost 
nation. 


THE BUILDING TRADE OF LEEDS. 


With the decided improvement in the staple trades of the 
town there has been also, says the Leeds Mercury, a gradual 
‘but steady increase in building operations. This is noticeable 
not only in the town but throughout the suburbs, promoting 
the hope that a new era of prosperity is dawning for a trade | of being erected at the corner of Commercial Street and 
which employs an immense quantity and a great variety of | Briggate. A small but elegant new building, with a dressed 
skilled as well as unskilled labour, but which for some years | stone front, is progressing in Hunslet for a branch of the Leeds, 
has been in a depressed and unhealthy condition. Whilst this Skyrack, and Morley Savings Bank. Next to cottage property, 
general indication of improvement may be noticed, it cannot | the greatest impetus in building during the past year, and likely 
be said to apply to all classes of work, and particularly that in | to be equally as marked in the-coming year, has been in the 
the higher and better-class branches. Nor has there been-| erection of new and extensive additions to existing clothing 
much, if any, improvement in prices, considering the great rise | factories and warehouses, due to the concentration from other 
during the year in many building materials, and notably in | places of this improving trade in the town. Some of these 
timber. It is generally admitted that competition has been | buildings are now assuming colossal proportions, and have 
very keen, and the profits on most of the contract work exe- | become a striking feature in our-street architecture. We should 
-cuted must have been slight indeed. It has been curious but | not omit to mention the building of new Board Schools— 
yet instructive to note during the late years of depression that, ' notably, the Central Higher Grade Schools in Woodhouse 
whereas little has been done in the building of better-class | Lane, one at Moortown, another at Stanningley, and extensive 
property, cottage building has gone on apace almost throughout ; additions to several existing schoo]s. A new Technical School 
the period, and on almost all sides, too, proving doubtless the , for the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution is just on the point of 
progress in the town, and—as may be judged from the neat | completion off Cookridge Street; new Sunday schools have 
outward appearance of most of these dwellings—the general | been completed in New Briggate for Belgrave Chapel and for 
prosperity of the wages-earning population, This phase of , the Methodist New Connexion in Woodhouse Lane, and several 
building operations appears likely to continue for some time, | others are now in course of erection, or have been completed 
judging from the fact that in one district alone, between | during the year. The church of St. Agnes, at Burmantofts, is 
Burmantofts and Roundhay Road, plans were passed by the | rapidly approaching completion ; also an elegant new chapel in 
Building Committee of the Corporation a week or two ago for | Newton Park, Chapeltown Road, for the joint use of Indepen- 
the erection of six or seven hundred such houses, notwith- | dents and Baptists of that district. During the year the new 
standing that during the year an entire colony has been built in | Corporate Fine Art Gallery has been comp'eted and opened, 
that district alone, and mostly, if not altogether, occupied.- Not ; making an important addition to the many already fine and 
only here but in most of the outlying districts cottage property | imposing buildings possessed-by the town. We should not 
has been freely erected, and is s‘ill being actively proceeded , omit to refer to the unfortunate strike of carpenters and joiners, 
with. Excepting at Headingley, where several villas have been | which began in July and lasted through August into September. 
built, and a few also in Roundhay Road, and very sparsely in | This was the longest strike the building trade has ever known 
other districts, only a small number of middle- or better-class | in Leeds. It terminated in a compromise largely in favour of 
willas and terrace houses have been erected. In New Leeds | the employers, and suggests the value in such a case of arbi- 
and adjoining Chapeltown Road there is yet a good deal of | tration. The sale of the Coloured Cloth Hall to the Corpora- 
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tion, and to the public of a large proportion of the Cardigan 
estate, various street improvements, the Infirmary extension, 
projected railway works at Hunslet, added to 
building works in contemplation in the town, 
bright prospects in the coming year. 


lead to hopes of 


GLASGOW TIMBER TRADE. 


DURING the early part of last year, and up to the end of spring, 
says the Glasgow Herald, the timber trade throughout the 
West of Scotland continued in a very quiet and languid state. 
The stocks of most kinds of wood, although very moderate and 
under the average of several years back, seemed ample for any 
immediate requirements, and, even looking to what was coming 
forward with the spring fleet from Quebec, appeared sufficient 


for all prospective consumption during the season. A great | 


improvement took place in early summer, caused principally 
by the Clyde shipbuilders securing large and important con- 
tracts for both steam and sailing vessels. This improvement 
in the shipbuilding interest, on which thé timber trade of this 
district so much depends, gave it a welcome and much-needed 
impetus, one of the results being that a large proportion of the 
deck plank timber and waney board wood pine which arrived 
from Quebec during summer went direct from ship side. to 
consumers’ yards, instead of being sent to the timber ponds 
to await buyers, as is usually the case. In addition to this, 
many parcels that had been on hand from one to two years 
found purchasers at full prices. The fall fleet has now 
all arrived in the Clyde, and although the import for the 
year in nearly all classes of wood goods is in excess of 
the last two years, still the greater part of the timber 
lately arrived has been bought up at prices from 20 to 25 per 
cent. over what was obtainable in the early part of the season. 
In fact, very little Quebec pine timber of good quality now 
remains in brokers’ hands. These remarks apply specially to 
the higher grades of Canadian pine timber. for the ordinary 
qualities there has been but a moderate demand. The con- 
sumption of Quebec yellow and red pine for housebuilding and 
general purposes has been greatly curtailed of late years owing 
to the low prices at which pitch pine and Baltic timber have 
been sold. Hardwoods of all kinds have been in good 


demand, and although the imports are slightly in excess of 
last year, it is expected that the stocks will be light, and under 


other extensive | 


that of last year generally. With regard to oak for waggon- 
building purposes, the continued prosperity of our railway 
companies has encouraged them to purchase very heavily, and 
nearly every parcel of prime quality was bought up so soon as. 
landed at prices fully 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. in advance of 
what has been obtainable for many years past. The remarks 
made regarding Quebec deckwood apply equally to East India 
teak, which is extensively used in shipbuilding. The import 
bas been on a fair scale, and froin 2/ to 3/. per load is now 
being paid beyond what could have been obtained in the begin- 
ning of the year. Pitch pine, which is now largely used for all 
purposes, including shipbuilding, housebuilding, piling, and 
railway uses generally, has also shared to the full in the appre- 
ciation of values. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN TRADE. 


THE British Consul-General at Hamburg in his last report. 
after referring to the increase of German trade in various parts 
of the world, says that it is slowly but surely making its way, 
and attaining proportions the more alarming from its silent and 
undemonstrative progress. ‘'Germany’s efforts have been di 

rected to one end with a steady persistency, and that not 
unsuccessfully, to emancipate her trade from foreign hands, and 
to get it within her own control. In this work Hamburg has 
played an important part, and is destined, I think, despite the 
doubts of some and the fears of others, to take a larger share: 
when the incorporation with the Customs Union has become 
an accomplished fact. If Great Britain still holds, as she un- 
doubtedly does, the larger share of the world’s commerce, her 
merchants and manufacturers must not despise small beginnings;. 
and if they allow their competitors to outdo them in small 
markets, the total results may eventually prove more disastrous. 
than they could ever think possible. It is surely not unworthy 
the reflection of British merchants and manufacturers that the 
value of the trade of Great Britain and the Australian colonies 
with Hamburg amounts to 21,000,000/., and the magnitude of 
the interests thus involved, especially if it be remembered in 
comparison that the British imports into the whole of the 
Australian colonies only exceeds by 4,000,000/. that of British 
imports into Hamburg. To keep and further develop this is. 
surely worth an effort. Much more may be done, I am con- 
vinced, all the world over, by a more intelligent cultivation of 
the tastes and habits of their customers, in whom the certainty 
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that the goods supplied them are incomparably superior to all , TESTS FOR DAMP WALLS 

others should be fostered and implanted ; and a greater activity | : f Wa ie 

in pushing their wares through the medium, one not made as ACCORDING to the Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung, small sheets 
much use of as it might be, of trusted and practical agents or of gelatine are used as tests for the dryness of walls. They are 
emissaries, will bear more fruit than all the printing ink and made by taking the sheet-gelatine of commerce, selecting the 
paper now so much in vogue. Consuls can and do furnish thinnest pieces, soaking them for a quarter of an hour in water 
plenty of useful information, but this cannot be regarded as until they are quite soft, spreading them out flat on a greased 
doing away with the necessity for trustworthy and experienced sheet of glass, and stretching them with the fingers until the 
travellers to take periodical stock of matters in foreign markets. folds and creases are smoothed out, and the whole made as 
With a view to maintaining and developing British trade, a thin and uniform as possible. The sheets are then thoroughly 
great effort has been and still is being made to establish in dried in the air, the edges, which are rough and uneven, are 
Hamburg a ‘permanent sample room of British products and trimmed off, and the whole cut into pieces about two inches 
manufactures,’ after the manner of German institutions of this wide and four inches long, for use in testing. If kept flat in a 
description, but so far this praiseworthy effort does not seem to dry place, these gelatine strips are very sensitive to moist alr. 
have met with much recognition from these whom it is designed If a wall is suspected of being damp, a strip is moved slowly 
to benefit. This is to be regretted, when it is considered that Over it near its surface, but not touching it. If any damp spots 
the object in view is to retain for Great Britain an actual trade Ist, they are immediately shown by the curling of the gelatine 
not inferior to that of the whole of the Australian colonies, and 4S it passes nearthem. Although every one takes some interest 
an indirect trade probably thrice as large. Instances have come 11 knowing whether his house is dry or not, this simple test is 
within my own knowledge where those interested have been likely to be of more practical use to fresco-painters and paper- 


absolutely ignorant of matters connected with their own par- hangers than to anyone else. Both of these, to avoid disap- 
ticular branch of trade abroad.” | pointment and loss, need to know with certainty whether the 


walls and ceilings on which their art is to be exercised are dry 
—— or not, as their papers and colours will often change on damp 
plastering. In the case of a wall of masonry, particularly, 
VALUE OF BUILDING LAND IN THE ISLE OF MAN. plastered on the brickwork, it is difficult to tell by ordinary 
inspection whether the moisture has dried out or not, and the 
Ar the sale of a portion of the Castle Mona Park estate, gelatine sheets may give the desired information with such 
Douglas, last week, when upwards of 21,090/. was obtained for _ certainty and precision as to be of great service. 
little more than two acres, some figures were given as to the | 
present high price of building land in Douglas. It was 
announced that recently one of the leading builders in the town APARTMENT-HOUSES IN NEW YORK 
gave 2,000/. for a small building plot on the Loch Promenade, b 
containing an area of 740 yards, being at the rate of between THERE are many indications that the day of huge apartment- 
13,0007, and 14,000/. an acre ; and that at a sale in November houses has gone by in New York, says the American Afart- 
last of building land to the rear of the Peveril Hotel, and not mzent Lis¢, and, while people who like to live in flats will pro- 
having a direct frontage to the sea, five building plots, varying’ bably be able for a good many years to obtain pleasant and 
in width from 22 feet to 17 feet, realised 11,500/., or an average well-planned ones at a lowrent, there will be few or no new ones 
of 2,300/. each. It was added that during the present month built. The first blow at them was given by the State law limit- 
another plot containing an area of about 850 yards, with a_ ing the height of dwelling-houses to eighty feet. As flats on 
house upon it costing no more than 600/., was sold for 3,300/., Fifth or Madison Avenue were always the most attractive, and, 
or about 17,0007. an acre. This high price of building land is in so fashionable a location, must be built high, in order to gain 
attributed to the great increase in the residential population of renting space enough on a given area of land to pay interest on 
Douglas within the last few years, and also owing to the great _ the investment, the passage of the law put a stop immediately 
influx of visitors during the summer season. | to the construction of the best and most desirable houses of the 
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sort, and compelled those who wished to build them to find | it. For atime it proved profitable. 


cheap land for the purpose. Many of them were still built, but | 
the character fell off, and the reputation of the old ones suf- ; 
fered undeservedly from the defects of the new ones. Moreover, 
the supply of apartments in the region above Forty-second 
Street ran ahead of the demand, and tenants enough to fill them 
could not be had at any price. Several large houses, built with 
borrowed money by men without means enough to carry them 
through a period of depression, were sold under foreclosure and 
rented for anything they would bring, and the competition of 
these brought down the income from the others. Finally, the 


largest enterprise of the kind in New York came to grief, and 
the so-called Spanish Flats, which cost more than six million 
dollars to build, were sold at auction not long ago, and bid in 
by the mortgagee, These enormous structures, which were 
well planned and very pleasantly situated on the Park, were 
begun about eight years ago by Mr. Navarro, and were intended 
to furnish perfect dwellings fer about one hundred and thirty 
families. Mr, Navarro’s intention was to erect the buildings in 
his own name, and sell the apartments absolutely to those who 
wished to occupy them by means of trust-deeds and perpetual 
leases. In this way he expected to be able to build, one by 
one, the eight sections into which the structure was divided, 
reimbursing himself so rapidly by sales that he would not be 
obliged to keep a very large capital invested. A Home Club 
was formed of persons who wished to become proprietors, and 
many of the apartments were sold and paid for. Unfortunately, 
the original estimate of the cost of the whole building, two 
million dollars, turned out to be entirely inadequate, and long 
before the rough shell of the first four sections of the building 
had been completed, the money intended for it had been spent. 
A million was borrowed on a first mortgage to finish the build- 
ing, and, this proving insufficient, six hundred thousand more 
were borrowed on a second mortgage. All this was used up, 
and still the house was unfinished. No one else would lend 
any more money, and the second mortgagee, fearing lest he 
should lose the six hundred thousand dollars he had already 
invested, advanced six hundred and fifty thousand more, and 
completed the building ready for occupancy. It proved very 
popular, and the persons interested decided to build the second 
half in the hope of making up by the profit on this for their 
losses on the other. This portion, including the Fifty-eighth 


Street sections, called the Granada, Salamanca, Valencia and 
Tolosa, was built in 1885, the second mortgagee, as before, 
advancing three hundred and fifty thousand dollars to complete 
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The apartments rented 
readily, and the rents paid all expenses and interest on the 
mortgages. About two years ago, however, the general decline 
in apartment-house property affected it, and the rents failed to 
provide for the mortgage interest. The first mortgagees fore- 
closed, and, after a good deal of adjustment of claims, the whole 
property was recently sold to the second mortgagee. This sale 
cuts off all the rights of the original proprietors, who paid for 
their apartments as members of the Home Club, and the new 
owner, regardless of their certificates of perpetual tenancy, is 
said to be intending to compel them tv pay rent, just as if they 
had no money invested in the buildings. 


LAST YEAR’S PATENTS. 


THE total number of applications for patents was larger in the 
year just completed than ever before, being 19,070, as compared 
with 18,051 in 1887, or more than three times as numerous as 
in any year before the passing of the Patent Act in 1883. That 
this upward tendency indicates a real amount of industrial 
progress it would be impossible to deny, though there is, com- 
bined with the rise in numbers, a slight fall in the average value 
of the inventions, as indicated by the smaller proportion which 
pass beyond the earliest stage. Very little more than half the 
applications become completed patents, and the percentage has 
been gradually though slowly declining as the total numbers 
have increased. Judging from the experience of the previous 
law, not a quarter of these completed patents will outlast the 
first period of four years. Under the old system about 30 per 
cent. were not completed, and of those that were completed 
about 70 per cent. dropped at the end of the first stage (then 
three years). 

The principal event during the past year of importance to 
patentees has been the passing of the Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Acts, 1888. This is an amending Act on the 
principal Act of 1883, and is the result of the recommendations - 
of the Board of Trade Committee on the Patent Office, which, 
after sitting for two years, reported in January 1888. This Act, 
which has just been printed, and came into force with the year, 
establishes for the first time a register of patent agents. The 
rules by which the practice of patent agents will in future be 
regulated are to be made and issued by the Board of Trade, 
the Act only providing that from next July no unregistered 
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person shall be allowed to describe himself as a patent agent. 
The proposal, when it was before the House, met with a certain 
amount of criticism from the technical papers, but was on the whole 
accepted as a wise one. It ought certainly to benefit both inventors 
and the class of agents themsel:es, while there is no reason to 
fear that a working-man inventor will lose the benefit of the 
advice and assistance of a more lettered comrade—such assist- 
ance, for instance, as “ William Butcher the Chartist ” rendered 
to the nameless hero of Dickens’s “ Poor Man’s Tale of a 
Patent.” 5 

Another provision of importance is the abolition of what are 
known as “notices of interference.” It has hitherto (since the 
passing of the 1883 Act) been the practice for the office to send 
notice to an applicant of any subsequent application received at 
the office which appeared to interfere with his, in order to give 
him an opportunity of opposing the granting of a patent. This 
provision has never worked satisfactorily, the officials not 
having been able to make up their minds as to what constituted 
a “similar invention,” and has, therefore, probably been of 
little practical value to patentees. This is a pity, as the idea of 
warning inventors that others were on the same track was an 
excellent one, and the exercise of a little judgment on the part 
of the officials would have made it uséful, and enabled it to 
have been carried out to the great benefit of the public. As, 
however, they were incapable of turning the rule to the advan- 
tage of inventors, it was perhaps as well that it should be 
dropped. . 

The remainder of. the Act refers principally to designs and 
trade-marks. There is a new definition of a trade-mark which 
does not appear much easier to construe than the old, and there 
are other modifications of procedure, the result of experience in 
the working of the Act of 1883. 

There is an evident desire on the part of the authorities at 
the Patent Office to bring their publications up to a high stan- 
dard, but the results are unsatisfactory. In previous years it 
has been pointed out in the 7722s that continual changes in 
the form and character of an annual series of indexes is of a'l 
things most inconvenient. No doubt the alterations are dic- 
tated by a desire for improvement, but improvement, even if 


obtained, would be dearly purchased at the cost of perpetual | 


change. 


The task of deciding on the best form of an index is | 


not after all a very difficult one, and even inferior indexes on a | 


uniform system would be of more practical value than an in- 
terrupted series, on several different plans, however great the 
merits of the various methods. It would be hardly too much 


to say that for the past eighteen years—since 1870—there have 
been constant alterations in the character of the Patent Office 
indexes, but during the past five years, since 1883, the changes 
have been more frequent than ever, and it is now extremely 
difficult for anybody but an expert to obtain any information as 
to the inventions which have been made In a particular subject, 
though to facilitate attainment of such information, and to place 
it in a readily accessible form, is one of the main duties of the 
office. Naturally this state of things 1s not objected to by 
patent agents, but no other class in the community profits by 
it, With the beginning of the year a fresh series of alterations 
begin. The Oficial Fournxl, the [llustrated Journal, and the 
Reports of Law Cases are combined into a single publication 
with the title the [/ustrated Official Fournal (Patents), which 
will be issued every Wednesday, the first number appearing on 
the othinst. This, however, probably is a change to which no 
exception can be taken. The 7rade Mark Fournal is also now 
altered in form. : 

For some years the excellent series of classified abridgments 
issued by the office has been practically discontinued—that is 
to say, only two volumes were issued last year and two the 
year before, and all of them continuations of former volumes. 
These little books, dealing each with one class of invention, 
formed a most valuable guide tothe inventor and to the erusiegs 
of the history of invention. Their value, however, has been 
greatly lessened by their having been allowed to fall into arrear. 
Of 102 classes published, five come down to 1883, 41 to 1876, 
and the remainder stop at 1865, or some earlier date. In con- 
sequence of the recommendations of the committee above- 
mentioned, the issue of these works is to be resumed, but in a 
new form. They are to be quarto instead of the convenient 
duodecimo form, but they are to have the decided advantage of 
being illustrated. A large staff of special abridgers is beinz 
organised to deal with the arrears, and the office hope with 
their assistance to make satisfactory progress. It is to be 
hoped that they may do so, but the amount of work to be done 
may be estimated from the fact that the number of specifica- 
tions to be dealt with since, in the ten-year period 1876 to 1886, 
amounts to, in round numbers, 68,009 (40,000 applications 
before 1883, and 28,co9 specifications in the three years com- 
mencing with 1884). Besides these there are the arrears before 
1876, considerable but difficult to calculate, and also several 
important classes of invention which have never been touched 


at all. , : 
The financial condition of the office is thoroughly satis- 
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factory. It still continues to provide an important source of 
revenue. In 1886 it earned over 40,000/, and there is no doubt 
that when the accounts for the year just completed come to be 
made up they will show a still larger surplus, since the renewal 
fees at the end of the first four-year period of the first patents 
taken out under the 1883 Act are now coming in. The expenses 
of the office are very great, the two main items of expenditure 
being salaries 47,c00/. and printing 24,000. There seems, 
therefore, no reason why the Patent Office should not soon be 
earning the income of 150,000/. a year it was making before the 
heavy reduction of fees introduced by the 1883 Act. Under 
these circumstances it is not to be wondered at if urgent 
appeals are being made that the Treasury should consent to 
the reduction of the still heavy fees charged for the later stages 
of patents. In the 1883 Act power was given to the Board of 
Trade, with the consent of the Treasury, to reduce any fees, 
and a movement is now on foot among patentees and others 
having for its object the lowering of the fees in question. 
Perhaps if the surplus revenue were employed for the benefit 
of inventors there would be less reason in the demand. 


THE EDINBURGH PROPERTY MARKET. 


In his new list of heritable and movable property for sale just 
issued, Mr. Alex. Dowell reviews the Edinburgh property mar- 
ket of the past year. He says :—‘‘In the beginning of 1888 


city property partook of the languidness of 1887, but the reduc- | 


tion of upset prices helped to bring forward purchasers, and 
several lots of property changed hands, freeing the market of 
old and odd lots, which had the effect of giving an impetus to 
the demand, and, on the whole, the results of the sales were 
satisfactory. Building has steadily gone on; the increase of 
rental for last year being 39,393/. 8s. 2¢., equivalent to upwards 
of 600,000/. new property added to the city. The increase of 
rental cannot be attributed to any rise of rents, and must there- 
fore be solely to new property. In previous years the percent- 
age of unlet to let property was steadily falling, showing the 
demand was greater than the supply. In 1887 the percentage 
fell to 2°99. Last year the supply had overcome the demand, 
as the percentage rose to 3°30. Estates were very difficult to 
sell duiing the summer of 1888, but in September a demand 
sprung up, and more transfers were effected from September to 
the latter end of December than had been accomplished for the 
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| there could be but little canal work done. 


previous four years ; doubtless from the tempting prices that 
had been fixed as upsets and the belief that the lowest point of 
the depression had been reached. There does appear to be 
indications of a revival of the demand so long looked for.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT for the Glove at Panama, in a letter dated 
November 30, supplies the following interesting particulars of 
the progress made with this gigantic enterprise :— 

As an engineering achievement it is greater than either the 


~ Suez or Manchester ship canal. ‘The obstacles met with at the 


outset here were so great that other great works seem less 
important by comparison with this one. It is wonderful that 
human energy and courage should have persisted in what was 
at first a most terrible undertaking. Geographically with the 
Chagres River on the Colon or Atlantic side and the Rio 
Grande on the Pacific slope, the 42 miles of canal was at the 
start only a great engineering work. But this was not all. 
Colon, the port of destination for machinery and plant on the 
Atlantic side, was, after all, a morass of pestilential black mud, 
overlying a coral reef. There was positively no place to put 
machinery when landed ; everything had to be made, and until 
solid ground was prepared, houses built, and a place created, 
Beyond this, and 
right across to Panama, except on the hills which form the 
Continental divide, near Culebra, it is but a damp, tropical 
jungle, intensely hot, and swarming with every kind of venomous 
snakes, alligators, scorpions, centipedes, &c., and the natural 
home of every kind of deadly fever. Labour had to be im- 
ported. The Chinese and coolies proved impossible: 15,000 
of the former worked for a short time, only to go off with their 
tools and set up as shopkeepers all over the district. The 
coolies could not stand the climate. Europeans would have 
been possible, but they as well could not stand the climate 
during these terrible early days. Then came the negroes from 
the Antilles and Jamaica. They swarmed to the isthmus, 
tempted by the 1} dols. to 2 dols. per day ; but, being of the 
loosest class, were not likely to improve the insanitary con- 
ditions, and they, as well as the other first comers, died off like 
flies. However, with the improved and more advanced con- 
ditions of the work, the filling in of swamps and clearing of the 
jungles, as well as of the admirable arrangements of the com- 
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pany in the prevention of the sale of intoxicants in their 
settlements, the construction of suitable houses, their extra- 
ordinary care of the labourers when sick, &c., the mortality 
among them is no more now than upon any great work in any 
other part of the world. The negroes are the only people 
capable of withstanding the climate. Unfortunately they have 
to be taught like children from the start, and it is only now that 
they have really learned their work that the canal is rapidly 
advancing. 

Under these most discouraging conditions the work done 
during the past six years cannot be any criterion of what has 
yet to be accomplished. Add to this the fact that the improved 
machinery and new methods suggested by experience, with the 
greater ease with which work can be continued than initiated, 
it will be seen that the daily progress will now show a more 
satisfactory advancement. But for the fact of the enormous 
rainfall of these regions the termination of the work would be 
much more rapid. Thirty inches per year is a large rainfall in 
Europe, but here on some occasions five inches of rainfall 
sometimes takes place in half an hour, causing much delay and 
trouble to the contractors. The work is being carried on now 
by about 10,000 labourers, and, I think, the finest dredging 
machinery in the world. Nearly all the work is done by the 
various forms of excavating, scraping, or dredging machinery, 
and as you stand upon these ponderous structures and witness 
the steady advancement they make against a hillside or bank, 
and note the multitude of them at work and carefully investigate 
the work they have already done, and have yet to do, the actual 
completion of the great canal works appears to be not so far 
distant after all, and it is not difficult to say that the work has | 
far enough advanced to assume that it will be completed, at 
the present rate of progress, in three or four years. The pre- 
vailing opinion held by the most practical and experienced 
contractors is that it must be finished in two and a half years. 
One of these gentlemen, who has been working steadily from 
the first, has seen the past series of disasters give place to | 
steady advancing improvement in every portion of the work. He | 
assured me that there was no possible chance of a longer period _ 
than two and a half years. My estimate is based upon the 
fact that although actually opened, there will be still plenty to 
do in widening, deepening, and removing locks, &c. The 
estimates of future cost, too, must now be more reliable. 
Nearly every drawback possibie to be encountered has already 
happened ; it is a magnificent evidence of the invincibility of 
human intellect that these disasters did not lead to defeat and — 
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abandonment. This work will now be finished. It is too far 
advanced to be abandoned ; even if the patience of the present 
shareholders is exhausted there will be others found ready to 
complete it. ) 

I naturally made inquiries into the reasons for the immense 
accumulations of useless machinery before referred to. These 
were from a variety of causes. The experience gained by the 
Suez Canal was of small advantage. The most effective ma- 
chinery for the light soil at Suez broke down when driven by 
inexperienced hands here, and then as the more ancient ma- 
chinery was superseded by fresh inventions more suitable for 
the class of work, there was nothing to do but leave them on 
one side. The same thing happened to machinery which 
became damaged beyond repair. To remove these evidences 
of the past was costly. There will be a grand gathering up 
some day ! 

Besides the work of canal cutting, there is first the deviation 
of the rivers that intersect the line of cutting and the construction 
of dams for the formation of a gigantic regulative reservoir at 
Gamboa to control the Chagres river and the ten locks above 
the canal. It is estimated that at least three-fifths of the canal 
proper is completed. Seventeen miles on the Colon or Atlantic 
side are absolutely finished, all the works and houses being 
vacated, a few dredgers only remain deepening the channel ; 
and on the Pacific side about seven miles are completed, 
dredging to deepen the channel being also at work there. But 
that which interested me most was the deep cut at Culebra at 
the continental divide before referred to. This was indeed 
a stupendous work, and serves as a good illustration of the 
whole. What was once an impossible barrier to the canal in 
a range of hills 250 feet high is now a clean cut nearly down 
to the level of the valleys on either side. Dynamite is not used 
as freely in this work as would be imagined, the quantity esti- 
mated being about one ton per diem. The work is done when- 


ever possible by the great dredgers, but on the hill-side work 


excavators on a similar principle to dredgers are used. They 
work either upwards, tearing up the hill-side which is exposed 
above them, or, by the reverse principle, themselves being on 
high ground, scrape the hill-side down below them, the débr7s 
in either case being shot into railway trucks alongside of them, 
or forced along huge pipes, combined with water. The con- 
tractors seem never at a loss in what manner to apply these 
gigantic engines, which claw up the hill-side at their bidding. 
One gentleman, a French contractor, expressed to mea greater 
personal preference for a powerful excavator dredger to the 
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most beautiful thing that the world could produce for him. I 
‘may mention that all the machinery is supplied to the various 
contractors by the Canal Company at a nominal rental of about 
5 to 10 per cent. interest on the cost of the machine. ; 

The various contractors seem to take a great personal pride 
in their work, and are straining their utmost to bring matters to 
a successful issue. The great evil of the early days evidently 
was the pernicious systein then in vogue, by which the con- 
tractor was paid 10 per cent. on his actual outlay. This acted 
as a direct incentive to spend as much money as possible and 
to robbery of the worst kind. I have heard of instances where 
69 dols. was paid for a barrel of tar, when 2 dols. 50 c. was 
the outside value; also of Jabour-sheets being increased three 
times to multiply the percentage, and this when every paper 
was countersigned by half a dozen officials. For some time 
past, however, and at the present time, things have entirely 
changed. There is evidently a spirit of integrity abroad exist- 
ing in all the officials, and the merchants in Panama are 
making loud outcry that money is not spent in that city as 
formerly. This indicates that those in charge of the company 
are now fully aware what is expected of them. The entire 
completion of the Colon section of the canal seems to be nearly 
due to an American company, who did good service in the 
faithful fulfilment of their contracts. The dredgers were fur- 
nished with an iron discharge pipe, about 4o inches in diameter, 
constructed in sections of 16 feet, which enabled them to dis- 
charge débris to a distance of 150 feet. One such dredger, 
costing 26,coo/., was accidentally burat, but was quickly substi- 
tuted by another, and the work carried out without any serious 
delay. With this exception the Americans have not had much 
to do with the work, the contractors and executive being almost 
entirely French. ; 

I noticed with regret the scarcity of machinery from 
England. from inquiries I have made I could only learn 
that the firm of Messrs. Loebnitz, of Glasgow, supplied all the 
buckets used by the dredgers and excavators, none others 
equalling them in strength, durability, or utility. This firm has 
also sent steam launches or tugs, which are equally satisfactory; 
the bulk of the machinery has been supplied from Belgium, 
and many of the dredgers have been supplied from Holland. 
I found also that when Englishmen could stand the climate 
they were the most valuable men on the works. The Americans 
were nowhere, often giving in at the first moment of illness. 
There are, however, some notable exceptions to this, principally 
on the Colon side. 
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THE SELECTION OF BUILDING STONE,* 


THERE are many more factors which determine the value of a 
stone for purposes of construction than are usually taken into 

consideration. The climate of the region in which a building is 

to be erected, with especial reference to the annual rainfall and 
the extreme variations of heat and cold ; the location with refer- 
ence to large cities and manufacturing establishments, and even 
the directions of the prevailing winds and storms should all be 
considered, as well as the physical qualities of the stone itself. 
Although these are problems which should receive most careful 

attention from the architect and builder, in reality, and with 

shame be it said, they receive scarcely a thought, the items of 
present cost and perhaps colour being alone considered. Al} 
kinds and all qualities of stone are brought fresh from the 
quarries and hurried into buildings with no further tests of their 
qualifications than possibly that of pressure, a test .which in 
itself alone is almost worthless, since there is at present scarcely 
a stone in the market that will not bear all the pressure liable 
to be required of it, while there are quantities which within a 
limit of even ten years will so discolour, disintegrate or scale as 
to be worse than worthless. Nor is the selection of proper stone 
for any specific purpose an easy matter. However strong the 
stone may be there is always the question of its weathering 
properties that cannot be readily answered. The external 
aspect of the stone will give no clue to it, nor can all the tests 
we yet know determine to a certainty in the laboratory just how 
a given rock will withstand the tests of absorption of our vari- 
able climate, and the gases of our cities. 

The cities of northern Europe are full of failures in the 
stones of important structures. The most costly building 
erected in modern times, perhaps the most costly edifice reared 
since the Great Pyramid, the Parliament House in London, was 
built of a stone taken on the recommendation of a committee 
representing the best scientific and technical skill of Great 
Britain. The stone selected was submitted to various tests, 
but the corroding influence of a London atmosphere was over- 
looked. The great structure was built, and now it seems ques- 
tionable whether it can be made to endure as long as a timber 
building would stand, so great is the effect of the gases of the 
atmosphere upon the rock. 


* A paper in the ‘American journal Stone, by Mr. George P. 
Mernll, Curator in the National Museum, Washington. 
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Our Northern and Eastern states, with an annual precipita- 
tion of some thirty-nine to forty inches and a variation of tem- 
perature amounting in some cases to not less than 120°, are 
necessarily more trying than those where the precipitation is 
much less or the temperature more uniform. There is many a 
porous sandstone or limestone which could endure an exposure 
of hundreds of years without injury in a climate like that of 
Florida or New Mexico, but which would probably be found in 
asad state of disintegration at the end of a single season in 
some more northern state. We are accustomed to hear a great 
deal regarding the wisdom of the ancients, and especially the 
Egyptians, as shown in the selection of enduring material for 
their obelisks and monuments, a wisdom or prudence which 
modern builders “ admire more than they imitate,” and we are 


referred to the still legible inscriptions and sharp sculptures on | 


the surfaces of these obelisks even after thousands of years’ 
exposure, as proof of this marvellous forethought on the part of 
a semi-barbarous people. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that nature herself had 
vastly more to do in this matter than Egyptian foresight, and itis 
more than probable that at that time materials were selected with 
as little regard for their lasting qualities as they are to-day. The 
Egyptian granite, so durable under Egyptian skies, is no better 
than those in common use in this country, as the transported 
obelisks in London and New York only too well attest. Itisa 
matter of climate more than material, and this fact should never 
be lost sight of for a moment. 

The precautions which should be observed in selecting a 
stone for building purposes may here be briefly alluded to. In 
those regions where glacial action once prevailed, and where 
the mass of rotten rock that had accumulated through long 
geologic ages has been entirely removed, if the surface of the 
rocks as displayed in the quarry or natural outcrop presents a 
fresh and undecomposed appearance, this may be construed as 
a strong argument in its favour, though it cannot in all cases be 
accepted as conclusive. A purely calcareous rock may weather 
rapidly and yet leave no d@ébrzs, since its constituents are readily 
soluble and may all be carried away by running water, eaving 
no trace of the havoc going steadily on. 
all silicious rocks, however, leave a pile of ¢#bris . mark of 
their decay. But in regions south of the glacial limit the rock 
is still covered by the decomposed mass, and hence no clue 
can thus be obtained. In such cases one can only have re- 
course to structures that have already been erected from the 


stone in question, and there observe its weathering qualities, or - 


Impure limestone and | 


if these are lacking, observe the stone in those parts of the 
quarry that have not recently been worked. In opening a new 
quarry blocks should always be tested by allowing them to lie 
and season fora year at least before using. At the end of this 
time the presence of any readily oxidisable mineral will have 
made its presence known, and the amount of induration or dis- 
integration, as the case may be, will furnish a slight clue re- 
garding its future behaviour. Indeed, this seasoning of stone 
prior to its introduction into a building should always be in- 


| sisted upon. A good building stone, whatever its kind, should 


possess a moderately fine and even texture with the grains well 
compacted, should give out a clear ringing sound when struck 
with a hammer,* and show always a clean fresh fracture. It 
should also be capable of absorbing only a proportionally small 
amount of water. : 


The porosity of any stone is usually’characteristically shown 
by its manner of drying after a rain; some will dry quickly, 
while others which have absorbed a larger quantity of water 
will remain moist a long time. In the case of a sandstone it 
may be said that the grains of which it is composed should be 
so closely compacted that the proportion of cementing matter 
is comparatively small. Of all cementing materials the argil- 
laceous and calcareous are the least durable and the purely 
silicious the most so, the ferruginous cements standing inter- 
mediate in the series. Indeed, a purely silicious sandstone, 
the grains of which are cemented closely by a silicious cement, 
may be classed as one of the most durable stones, although 
unfortunately on account of their hardness and poor colours, 
such ‘can ‘be utilised only at a considerable expense and not 
always with good effect. ; 

Prof, Geikie writing on this subject mentions an instance in 
which a fine silicious sandstone erected as a tombstone in 
Greyfriars Churchyard (Edinburgh) about 1646, and afterwards 
defaced by order of the Government in 1862, still showed the 
chisel marks upon its polished surface after a lapse of over 200 
years. 

In this connection the following table upon the “life” of 
various kinds of building stone in New York city is of interest, 
by the term //e being signified the number of years that the 


* Ina report of some experiments on the transverse strength and 
elasticity of building stone, Mr. T. H. Johnson states ‘* the resonance 
of each piece tested was proportional to the modulus of elasticity as 
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stones have been found to last without discolouration or dis- | magnesia to constitute a true dolomite. Indeed, Professor Hal} 


integration to the extent of necessitating repairs:— __ considers the magnesian limestones as a whole more friable, 

Life in years more porous and less firm (and consequently less durable) than 

Coarse brown Sandstone «99-6 + _ - =» = 5745 the pure limestone. Stones which are mixtures of limestone 

Laminated fine Sandstone => "geass is tee cia fake, bye oy and dolomite are liable to unequal weathering, the limestone 

Compact fine Sandstone 35 joc 7" Wx gis, Smuatr | apd Conroe crystals becoming eaten out by the ecid gases of the atmosphere, 
Bluestone (Sandstone) . : Untried, probably centuries 


while the dolomite particles are left to project and give a rough 
and lustreless surface. Coarsely fossiliferous stones are usually 
to be avoided for exposed work as they weather unevenly,. 


Nova Scotia Sandstone : Untried, perhaps 50-200 
Ohio Sandstone (best silicious varieties) perhaps from one to 
- many centuries 


Tamestone, coarse fossiliferous 2-7 . ; » 20-40 owing to the unequal hardness of the fossils and the matrix in 
Limestone, fine Oolitic (French) . : 3 30-40 which they are embedded. Thus the coarse gray Niagara. 
Marble, Dolomite (coarse) . ee ato 40 limestone from Lockport, New York, used in the construction 
Marble, Dolomite (fine) . . : ; . 60-80 of the Lennox Library building in New York city, began to 
Marble, fine ‘ : : : - ‘ = whOe20G show signs of decay even before the structure was completed. 
Granite : : - 2 : F : ea 5 =200 It should be remarked, however, that this extreme rate was due 
Gneiss : ; : : 50 years to many centuries in part to the fact that the stone was laid on edge and not on its. 


The fact that certain quarries have furnished good materia | natural bed. The limestone of which was constructed the 
in the past is no guarantee of the future output ofthe entire | Capitol building at Nashville, Tennessee, has proved so inferior 
quarry. This is especially true regarding rocks of sedimentary | owing to the weathering out of the numerous fossil or/hocera it 
origin, as the sand and limestone, different beds of which will | contained, that the quarries have been discontinued for this 
often vary widely in colour, texture, composition and durability, | cause alone. 
though lying closely adjacent. The writer has seen tombstones Veined stones are also subject to unequal weathering when 
made from the Connecticut brownstone which, though they had | exposed, this being due to the unequal hardness of the vein 
been exposed upwards of two hundred years, were still firm | matter and that of the mass of the rock. This is true of all 
and intact with the inscriptions perfectly legible. But, on the | stones, but is especially noticeable in the so-called verde-antique. 
other hand, the house fronts of New York city furnish innu- | marbles, where the white veins of calcite lose their polish and 
merable illustrations of disintegration of stone from these same | crumble away more rapidly than the serpentine which composes 
quarries, after an exposure not exceeding twenty years; the | the bulk of the rock. Good examples of this are to be seen in 
whole difference in durability being in this case due to the | the bases of two statues in front of the City Hall in Boston. : 
varying character, at different depths, of the material binding Stones which like many marbles contain seams of mica, talc, 
together the grains of sand of which the stone is made up. or other minerals are objectionable for similar reasons. Thus. 

In many of the quarries of calcareous rocks in Ohio, Iowa | the marble column supporting the statue of Lincoln in front of 
and neighbouring states, the product is found to vary in different | the City Hall at New York, though having been erécted but 
depths all the way from a pure limestone through magnesian | some 20 years, is to day cracked throughout its entire length 
limestone to dolomite. The cause of this remarkable variation | owing to the opening of one ofthese seams of tale. It may be 
is little understood and cannot here be touched upon, but the | stated further that in the majority of marbles and such other 
fact that such occurs is of importance, since in many and per- | stone as are used chiefly for decorative works, those variously 
haps the majority of cases an equal variation exists in point of | coloured lines and veins, or other structural features which give 
durability. By English as well as many other authorities a | the stone its chief beauty, are in reality flaws and lines of weak- 
dolomite is considered, other things being equal, more durable | ness. There is many a beautiful imported marble which when 
than a limestone, and beyond all doubt this is the case in | sawn into a thin slab will scarcely bear its own weight, but 
localities where the atmosphere is at all acidic, since dolomite | must be backed by cheaper and sironger material. I may say 
is but little affected by these agencies. Aside from this it would | here that the essential qualities of a marble aside from colour, 
seem yet to be proven that, in the United States, a pure lime- | which may vary almost indefinitely, are that it shall possess a 
stone was less durable than one that contained the necessary | texture sufficiently compact and hard to take a smooth surface 
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and acquire a high polish. The chief defect in almost all _ 
American marbles, and one that does not as yet seem to be 
fully realised, is that they are too coarsely crystalline. 


constructions condemned, or sanitary features to be enforced, 


exist in almost all localities: all of these contain undoubtedly 
This. | 


many good features, and are a step in the right direction, but my 


not only renders the production of a perfect surface difficult, but \ observation leads me to believe that but few cities possess a 


the cleavage facets frequently reflect the light from below the | 


surface in such a way as to destroy its uniformity. 

However good the colour may be, a stone of this nature must 
always rank lower than one that is so fine-grained and compact 
as to appear non-crystalline or amorphous. It isthis fact and 


vhis alone that renders the American marbles now in use | i ly to hi 
_also to his neighbour, to his fellow man ; which in justice can 
| be demanded, nor more, nor less than which should be th 


inferior to such as are imported from Belgium, the French 
Pyrenees, Italy or Northern Africa.. Those who are seeking 
new sources of marbles will do well to bear this in mind. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING LAWS.* 


THAT some laws relative to building are of very ancient date, 
showing that at all times the preservation, as also the protection 
of neighbouring property was a matter of popular importance, 
we have ample evidence. One of the most familiar to all is 
probably the ‘“ Curfew” bell, which, ringing at a fixed hour 
every evening, advised the people to put out or protect their 
fires. This custom, brought to England fiom the Continent by 
William the Conqueror, is said to still live, at least to the 
extent of the bell-ringing in some districts, but specially digested 
and combined laws relative to the construction of buildings 
are of comparatively recent date; those of European cities 
while earlier than ours date back scarce more than a generation. 
The London “ Building Act,” as it is technically called, was 
only established in 1844, copiously amended in 1855, and was 
probably the first comprehensive legal instrument designed to 
<ontain within itself the requisite elements of safety and pre- 
servation. 

In this brief paper I do not purpose to touch upon munici- 
pal regulations as to building lines, projections beyond, or 
encroachments thereon, but to confine myself to the structural 
element itself. 


Most of the leading cities of the United States have in the | 


past decade sought to establish laws governing the erection of 
buildings within their boundaries; disjointed and scattered 
laws, having reference to some special materials prohibited, 


* A paper by Mr. G. A. Frederick, architect, read at the Buffalo | 


Convention of Architects. 
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well digested, practical law, subjecting their citizens to no use- 
less, or rather unnecessary expenditures, and confined strictly 


| to the essential requirements such as justice demands should 


alone be enforced. ; 
What are the essential requirements—what the important 
conditions which he who builds owes not only to himself, but 


sine gua non? 

Security of structure. Hygiene or sanity of surroundings. 

Security of structure must embrace not only stability, but 
also reasonable safety against destruction from outside or 
internal causes, by reason of deterioration of materials or by 
that more frequent and destructive agent, fire. 

Hygiene. In this respect every building should be so con- 
structed as not only to be healthful and salubrious to those 
within, but in no wise to become a source or danger of con- 
tamination or injury to others. 

The primary condition, that of security of-structure, is a 
varying one, differing with the purposes of use to which the 
_ building is intended to be put. The latter, that of hygiene, is 

one which in principle remains the same for all. 

The varying quality of the first problem makes in one 
respect its solution difficult. A building, for instance, may be 
erected for-a specific purpose and be perfect for its special uses 
in every detail; from a variety of circumstances, such as are 
occurring at all times, it may, for this special use become 
unnecessary, and the owner compelled to look for other 
tenants ; or it may be sold, and under either circumstance, its 
new uses be radically different from its previous ones. Again, 
do we not see daily dwelling-houses altered into shops or 
stores of various kinds, and cease to be dwellings or domestic 
structures in every sense? Under such continuous liability of 
change it seerns to me that all which can be asked is reasonable 
stability in the kind of buildings constructed ; a concise 
declaration, strictly enforced, as to what materials can, and 
how or where they shall, be used to construct a component 
whole, and a requirement that in every building outside of 
such as are used for strictly domestic purposes, a legible notice 
shall be conspicuously posted on every floor, giving the safe 
carrying capacity of said floor per square foot, loaded in the 


Rd. No. 81623. 
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Height, 174 inches. Basin, 16? x 14? inches. 


Sole Licensee and Manufacturer of 


BOSTEL’S PATENT CLOSETS. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


LAVATORIES, URINALS, 
CLOSETS, &c., &c. 


EDWARD JOHNS, 


Armitage Sanitary Works, 


NEAR RUGE LEY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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middle, and with reference to all concomitant circumstances, 
such as condition of walls, columns or other supports, made 
and signed by a reputable and competent person of that State 
in which such building may be situated, and renewed at 
intervals of not more than five years. : 

Safeguards with reference to the prevention of fires on the 
interior, and to arrest their spread from contiguous Causes on 
the exterior or interior, also claim attention. In this regard I 
believe it would be wise to enforce the thorough fireproofing of 
all structures of a height greater than sixty-five feet. All 
baildings should have their roofs covered with som2 fireproof 
material, and all exterior cornices or decorations, or construc- 
tional features above a height of fifty-five feet to be similarly 
protected and finished. Provision should also be made for the 
use of steam boilers under fixed rules and requirements, as also 
for their chimneys. Also for the construction of fireplaces, 
flues (be they for the purpose of conducting heat or smoke), 
chimney-breasts and chimneys in general. 

Buildings should be classified into public or private. The 
former should embrace all churches, theatres, public halls or 
places of amusement, court-rooms, schools, hospitals, asylums, 
office buildings or flats, hotels or tenement houses (above a 
certain fixed capacity), and manufactories emdloying more than 
a certain number of people. Stores, where manufacturing is 
combined with the business carried on, or buildings occupied 
by different tenants, the aggregate of whose employés would 
exceed the number as fixed upon, are also to be classed as 
factory buildings. 

Private buildings would embrace smaller tenement houses, 
hotels, possibly too private schools and factories (limiting the 
number of occupants in the entire building), ware or storage 
houses, stores and dwellings. 

For the. former class, all. elevator walls and _ sta'r-halls 
should be enclosed, and their walls, floors and ceilings formed 
of some fireproof materials ; the stairways should be incom- 
bustible. The stairways, their halls and exits should not only 
be direct, but more than ample in proportion to the maximum 
wants and the area of the space covered. A stairway, I think, 
should be provided for at least every twenty-five hundred feet 
of floor-space, and in places of amusement, or in schools, even 
in greater proportion. 


hotels a uniformly coloured globe, say red or blue, was used in 
such corridors only upon which stairs are. situated, the lights 
in the same to be kept burning brightly during all hours re- - 
quiring artificial light, it would not only prove a good guide in 


It has often occurred to me that if in: 


times of emergency, but even on ordinary occasions to the 
unfamiliar and bewildered wanderer seeking for egress. Fire- 
escapes, in addition, should be provided for all buildings not 
strictly fireproof, and intended to accommodate anything beyond 
a comparatively small number (fixed) of persons. 

All churches, theatres, public halls or places of amusement, 
schools, hospitals or asylums offering more than an ordinary, 
limited and fixed accommodation should be required to stand 
isolated on at least three sides from adjacent buildings. 

The admissibility of frame or wood-lined buildings, sheds, 
stables, or other structures of kindred character, and their re- 


strictions, would of course form a part of such a law as we © 


speak of, and be considered with reference to the locality and 
surroundings. 

We now come to our second principal. division, viz. 
hygiene or sanitation. Probably the most thoroughly im- 
portant element of this is the effective drainage of marshy, 
springy, or low-lying lands before they are built upon; and 
when the same—as is often the case—are below the level of 
the streets and require filling up, equally important is the cha- 
racter of the material used for filling. How often are not such 
lands the common dump for all the refuse of the surrounding 
district or city ? often piled with twenty or even thirty feet of 
reeking filth and decaying matter of all kinds, fermenting, 
festerinz, and sending up their noisome gases for years through 
the habitations built on them, to breed typhoid, diphtheria, and 
kindred diseases. After thorough drainage of the subsoil, such 
low-lying lands should be filled with proper materials, consisting 
of good earth, cinders or ashes, but not the latter mixed with 
kitchen refuse or street cleanings. 

Proper provisions for the ventilation of all rooms or apart- 
ments should also be one of the requisites of the law, as also a 
fair amount of direct light. In some cities of Europe, Berlin 
for one if I rightly remember, it is obligatory upon every one 
building a dwelling to leave a certain fixed proportion of the 
lot improved free from buildings of any kind. All cellars, as 
also’ foundations where no cellar exists, should be paved wiih 
some suitable material. 

The thorough drainage of the yards, courts or areas is al:o 
important, and should claim attention. 

Finally, the plumbing throughout should be required to be 
well done with substantial materials, thoroughly trapped and 
vented. The above remarks are only intended as general sug- 
gestions, and give the writer’s view of this subject. Of one 
thing he feels certain, that a building law to be successful, and 
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tke most experienced Workmen. 


For full particulars address— 


fo ART METAL 
of every description executed by 


PINNOCK & 00., 
HORSEFERRY ROAD, 


WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.w. 
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thus beneficial, must be as simple and plain as it is possible to 
make it, and stould only exact, and that in the most economical 


manner, wkat is absolute’y requisite for the general welfare of 
all. 


PATENTS. 


(This List of Patents is compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and_in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


18667. George Alfred Birkenhead, ‘“ Retaining door-knobs 
in their spindles.” December 21, 1888. 

18686. John Roberts and another, for “ Improvements in 
locking devices for portable receptacles ; also applicable to other 
objects.” December 21, 1888. 

18705. Henry B. Condy, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to the manufacture of white lead.” December 21, 1888. 

18710. W. B. Williamson, for “ Improvements in fastenings 
and locks, &c.” December 21, 1888. 

18719. William Warner, for “Improvements in the appa- 
ratus for and means of treating refuse.” December 21, 1888. 

18721. W. T. Crooke, for “Improvements in connection 
with gas fires and stoves.” December 22, 1888. 

18734. G. H. Denison and another, for “ Improvements in 
smoke-consuming apparatus applicable to boilers and other 
furnaces.” 

18742. J. B. Spence, for “Improvements in the preservation 
of wood and other fibrous materials.” December 22, 1888. 

18743. Collen Chester, for “An uptake for the purpose of 
attachment to fireplaces, firestoves, furnaces, or firegrates.” 
December 22, 1888. 

18746. Edwin P. Prince, for “ Improvements in locking the 
screw nuts of screw bolts and other screws.” December 


~ 


22 


a4; 


13632. R. Platt, for “Improvements in retaining catches 
and fastenings for doors, windows, and the like.” September 21, 
1888. , 

15503. William Cussans, 
fastener for windows, 
October 27, 1888. 

15725. Sam. Worsencroft, for “ An improvement in ventila- 
tors or cowls.” November 1, 1888. 

15801, Alexander Bewicke Blackburn, for “An improved 
joint for electric-light fittings.” November 2, 13888. 

15440. Joseph Wroe, for “ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of locks.”. November 5, 1888. 

16087. Richard Jayse Black, for “Improved method of 
manufacturing brick tiles, pipes and other goods.” November 7, 
1888. 


for ‘An improved safety bolt or 
doors, casements, and the like.” 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
on the prescribed form of such opposition. 


17775. William Hobart Bird, for “ Improvements in door- 
locks and latches.” December 27, 1887. : 

1613. Will. Foulis, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
heating and supplying hot water.” Februiry 3, 1888. 

1625. Edward Thomas Cleathero, for “ Improvements in 
or relating to lifts, hoists, cranes, or the like.” February 3, 
1888. : 

1819. Edmund Lucas, for “Improvements in T squares.” 
February 7, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, DECEMBER 28, 1888. 
13678. Friedrich Pelzer, for “‘ Improvements in centrifugal 
ventilators‘and pumps.” October ro, 1887. 
14384. Richard Hocking and Will. J. Hocking, for “Im- 
provements in and relating to water-closets.” October 22, 


1888. : 


18757. William H. Wallis and Sidney Nicholls, for “ Im- 
provements relating to cistern ball or float valves.” 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
13026. Francis Farquhar, William J. Farquhar, and Henry B. 
Farquhar, for “‘ Improved apparatus for heating water and air.” 


September 8, 1888. 


1887. 


15529. Samuel Gibson Rhodes, for “ Improvements in gas- 
fires and gas-stoves.” 


November 14, 1887. 


| Building matters. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, 
| Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. 


and 
Specialists in 


Trade-marks, 


Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE-GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent | 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other | 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in | 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back | 


ef which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 


is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, | 


hospitals. offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. 
free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

S1n._I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 

Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 

To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TaLbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. : 

DEAR SIR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmea by your new grate. It is the most economical | 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


“ACROSTIC. 


It has been very successful, , 


Design and specification post | 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas & Electric [ittings. 


if 


| ART SMITHS. 


| SHOW-ROOMS— 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17tin. by 3 in. by 3 in, best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At 12s. 9d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex ‘‘ship”’’ within one month Sampleof 

10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 107. in stamps. 


Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
Not only warm, but ventilate. 


Give wondrous heat, burn little coke, 
Require but slight attention paid, 
Unequall'd fur consuming smoke, + 
No better grates were ever made, 

Do try just one of Grundy’s glow, 
You then will all its merits know, 


APPLY TO 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm Air Consulting Engineer, 
30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 17s. 9d. per 100 pieces. 


Dry Fignred Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very !ow prices :—1l}x44 Dry Wainscot 
Out, 57s. 9d. rer square ; 1x4}ditto 43s; 12% 4 Pitch Pine 26s. 6d. ;' 
1X4 ditto, 22s. vd. IMPORTERS — 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants,' 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Read, Chelsea, 8S. W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,148. 


Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


Large stcck of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mou’d- 
ings, Deals, &c, 


TAYLOR & TUCKER, Lt. 


1X 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. WY 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL * 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
an4 fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. : 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to te 


| addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
; CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note.—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


Poe ae 
CANNING WORKS; 
MANCHESTER... 7 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Sale Days for the Year 1889. 


N ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK 
dy & CO. beg to announce that the following day? have been 
fixed for their SALES during the year 1889, to be held at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, near the Bank of England, 


Wednerday, June 26 
Wednesday, July 3 
Wednesday, July 10 
Wednesday. July 17 
Thursday, July 25 
Thursday. Aug 8 
Wednesday, Aug. 14 
Thursday. Aug. 22 
Wednerday, Sept. 4 
Wednesday, Sept. 18 
Thursday, Sept. 25 
Wednesday, (ct. 9 
Wednesday, Oct. 16 
Thursday, Oct. 24 
Thursday. Nov. 7 
Thursday, Nov. 21 
Thursday, Dee, 12 


Wednesday, Jan. 9 
Wednesday, Jan. 23 
Wednesday. Feb. 6 
Thursday, Feb. 14 
Wednesday, Feb. 27 
Wedoesday. March 6 
Thursday, March 14 
Wednesday, March 20 
Wednes tay, March >7 
Wednesday, April 10 
Wednesday, April 17 
Thursday, April 25 
Thursdav, May 2 
Wednesday, May 8 
Wednesday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 29 
Thursday, June 6 
Wednesday, June 12 

Other appointments for immediate Sales will also be ar- 
ranged. 

Messrs. Farebrother, Fllis. Clark &Co. publish in the advertise- 
mentcolumns of the Timex every Saturday a complete list of 
their forthcoming rales by auction. They als» issue from time to 
time schedules of properties to be let or sold. comprising landed 
and residential estates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, 
City offices and wirehouses, ground-reots, and investments 
generally, and which will be forwarded fiee of charge on applica- 
ron Na. £9 Fleet Street, Tewple Bar, and 18 Old Broad Street, 


- Sales for the Year 1889. 
N ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY beg to announce 


that they have fixed for the forthcoming year the fo'lowing 
DaYS of SALE, at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 
but,in addition, other days for special sales can be acranged, 
Terms on application :— 


Tuesday, Jan. 15 ] 
Tuesday, Jan. 29 | 
Tuesday, Feb. 12 
Tuesday, Feb. 19 
Tuesday, Feb. 26 
Tuesday, March 5 
Tuesday, March 12 
Tuesday, March 19 
Tuerday, March 25 
Tuesday, April 2 
Tuesday, April 9 
Tuerday, April 16 
Tuesday, April 30 
‘Tuesday, May 7 
Tuesday, May 14 
Tuesday. May 21 Tuesday, Nov. 19. 
Tuesday, May 23 Tuesday, Dec 3 


Messrs. E, & H. Lumley publish in the advertisement columns 
of the “ Times’’ every Saturday a complete List of their forth- 
coming Sales by Auction. 


Their sales will include landed estates. town and country pro- 
perties, ground-rents, reversions, gas and water snares, sc. In 
every case where property is to be included in th2 e sales, ample 
notice should be given in order to insure due publicity. 


Lumleys, Land Agents and Auctioneers, 22 St. James's Street, 
Piceadilly, London. 


Tuesday, June 4 
Tuecday, June 18 
Tuesday, June 25 
Tuesday. July 2 
Tuesday, July 9 
Tuesday, July 16 
Tuesday, July 23 
Tuesday, July 39 
Tuesday, Aug. 6 
Tuesday, Aug 13 
Tueslay, Aug. 
Tuesday, Aug 
Tuesday, Sept. 24 
Tuesday, Oct. 8 

"1 uesday, Net. 29 


By Order of Executors. 
UPPER CLAPTON. 


Four Freehold Residences, for investment or occupation, and 
nearly five acres of valuable Freehold Building Land. 


hee EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD will 
a SELL at the Mart. on Wednesday, January 30, at Two 
o'clock, a valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE on the high road at 
Upper Clapton, within a few minutes’ walk of the Clapton Station, 
comprising fourthoroughly substantial semi-detached residences, 
known es Nos.1 to 4 Lee Place, recessed from the road, with 
well-p'anted forecourt and carriage sweep. Fach contains nine 
bedrooms, three sitting-rooms, and domestic offices ; long gardens 
in the rear ; let to responsible tenants at rents amounting to £400 
Ler annum, d 

Also nearly five acres of eligible Building Land in the rear 
of the preceding, approached from the high road by a private 
roadway, and bounded for a long distance on the south and east 
by the Lea Bridge Common, being immediately available for 
remunerative operations. 

The land is at present used as a brickfield, and is leased to 
Michaelmas 1892, at £90 per annum, 

There is also an eight-roomed Cottage, let at £41 12s. a year, 
and an eight-stall stable, &c., in hand. 

Particulars of Messrs. Clarke, Rawlins & Co,, Solicitors, 
66 Gresham House, Old Broad Street; at the Mart; and of 
Messrs. Edw'n Fox & Bousfield, 99 Gresham Street, E.C. 


REEHOLD.—A row of thirteen substantial 


old PRIVATE HOUSES, producing £420 a year, with 
shops at either end. situate in a gool business neighbourhood at 
Kingsland, N.. TO Bf SOLD. Price, £6.500. These houses 
sre well let, but can be advantageously converted into shops, 
thereby creating a verv valuable pronerty._Apply to JORDAIN 
& PAINS, 20 Stoke Newington Road, N. 


REEHOLD PRIVATE HOUSES, close to 


Railway Station at Hackney ; suitable for converting into 
shops, and the land in rear for private houses or public building, 
TO BE SOLD.—Apply to JORDAIN & PAINE, 20 Stoke 
Newington Road, N. 


REEHOLD CORNER SITE in a thickly- 


populated neighbourhood near Stamford Hill, suitable for a 
chapel, institute, workmen’s club, business premises, or private 
houses, TO BE SOLD or LET ON LEASE.— Apply to 
JORDAIN & PAINE, 20 Stoke Newington Road, N. 


I LIN fos gic old-fashioned CORNER 
HOUSE (Clapton Common) and Grounds, over 300 feet 
deep, with a frontage towards a newly-formed road, and back 
entrance from another road, suitable for a private residence, in 


the rear of which stabling or business premises can be erected, or |: 


small houses with shops may be built. Wellsuited for a first- 
class livery stable-keeper. BE SOLD or LET ON LEASE. 
—Apply to JOKDAIN & PAINE, 20 Stoke Newington Road, N. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND to be SOLD, 


Five Acres, having 563 feet frontage to the high road at 
Kingston Hill, and smaller plots in Queen’s Road. Plans can be 
seen and particulars obtained from Messrs. Edward Saunders 
« Son, Land Agents and Surveyors, 6 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
London, E.C, 


10 be Sold, Compound Portable Engine, by 


McLaren, of Leeds; only used six months for temporary 
work ; has all latest TL pepe steel boiler carrying 200 lbs. 
pressure, burns under 2 lbs. coal per H.P. per hour, a first-class 
engine of 16 to 20 H.P. Price, free on rails Barrow Station, £155. 
—Apply HENRY BLACK, Barrow-on-Soar. 


x 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 


Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the Erez- 
tion = additional Buildings at the Police Court, Hammer- 
smith. 

Drawings, Specification, and a copy of the Conditions and Form 
of Contract may be inspec*ed, and forms of Tender and Bills of 
Quantities may be obtained at this Office, on and after the 22nd 
inst., on payment of the sum of One Guinea. 

_ The sums so paid will be returned to those persons who send 
in Tenders in conformity with the conditions specitied below. 


The Building may be viewed hv special anpointment with 
Mr. IIutchinson, the Clerk of tie Works, whose office is at the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible for the 
accuracy of the Quantities, which must be verified by the per- 
sons desirous of tendering; nor do the Commissioners bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before Twelve o’clock Noon, on 
Friday, the 4th day of Januarv, addressed to the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, &e., 12 Whitehall Place, London, §.W., 
and endorsed ‘“‘Tender for Addi.ions, Hamme-smith Police 


Court.” 
H. W. PRIMROSE, Secretary. 
H.M. Office of Works &c.: 
December 20, 18838.. 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Commissioners of H.M. Works and 


Public Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
erecting a new building and for adapting existing buildings at 
Mount Pleasant, for the Superintending Engineer of Telegraphs. 

Drawings, Specification, and a cypy of the Conditions and 
Form of Contract may be seen, and Forms of Tender and Bills of 
Quantities may be obtained at this Office on rayment of the sum 
ot One Guinea, The sum so paid will be returned to those per- 
sons who send in Tenders in contorm'ty with the coaditions 
specified below. 

The Commissioners d> not hold themselves responsibl2 for the 
accuracy of the Quantities. which must be verified by the persons 
desirous of t-nd-ring, nor do the Commissioners bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any, Tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before Twelve o'clock noon on 
Tuesday the 15th day of January next, addressed to the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c ,12 Wh'tehall Place, London, S.W., and 
endorsed “ ‘fender for Buildings for Superintending Engineer, 


Mount Pleasant.’’ 
H. W. PRIMROSE, Secre‘ary. 
H.M. Offic: of Works, &¢ : 
Dee. 21, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


ENDERS are invited for the supply of STONE 
for HEADSTONES, &c., at the Salford Cemetery. Par- 
ticu'ars, together with Forms of Tender, may be obtained on 
applying at the Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Salford. 
Tenders sealkd and endorsed “ Tender for Headstones.”’ must 
be delivered to me not later than Thursday, January 3,” 1889, at 
9.30 A.M. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 
By Order. 


SAMUEL BROWN, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Salford: 
December 20, 1888. 


COMPETITIONS. 


COMPETITION. 


HE Directors of the Dover Promenade Pier 
Company, Limited, invite Engineers accustomed to Pier 
Work, who would be willing to enter into a Competition to 
furnish DESIGNS and EsTLMATES in detail fora Pier and 
Pavilion to be constructed in Dover Bay, 909 feet loug, to send, 
on or before January 14, 1839, to the undersigned, references as 
to their previous experience of such work. 

The Directors will then proceei to select from the Applicants 
a number, not exc2eding 20, who will be invited to compete. 

Premiums for the Three best Designs of £100. £59, and £25 
will be awarded by J. Wolfe Barry, Esq , M.Inst.C.E., who has 
been appointed to make the selection. 

The Engineer selected for th» first premium will, if his re’er- 
ences are satisfactory, be appointed t)» curry out the work, 
provided it isexecuted, and sutject to arrangement to te made 
ih to his employment and to any necessary m)dification of his 

esign. 

The prem’um will te merged in the commission. 

The three premated designs to be the prop2rty of the Company. 

MOWLL & MOWLIL. Solicitors, 
(34 and 36 Castle Street, Dover. 


BOROUGH OF £CARBOROUGH, 
To Engineers, Landscape Gardeners, and Others. 


pee Corporation of Scarborough invite an 

Open Competition in Designs and Estimates for Laying-out 
that portion of their landed estate called Weaponness Valley. 
Premiums of £159 and £59 respectively are offered. 

Intend'ng Competitors, on depositing the sum of £2 28. (which 
suin will be returned on the receipt of a genuine scheme), with 
Mr JosepH PrRTCH, Borough Suryeyor, Town Hall, Scar- 
borough, will be surplied with Lithozraphed Plans of the Site, 
and Conditions of the Competition. 

- Plans and Conditions cannot be obtained after January 15 
889. 
Designs t» b2 sent in not later than March 1 next. 


GEORGE DIPPIE, 
Town Hall, Scarborough : . Town Clerk. 


December 12, 1838, 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Forthcom’ng Examination. 

DRAUGHTSMEN in the Devartment of the Director of En- 
gineering and Architectural Works in the Admiralty at the 
Outports (21-30), January 10, 1889. 

Technical training and qualifications necessary. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
part culars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
London, 8.W. 


ARIEBTISER, representing in London and 


$ Provinces a Firm producing a high-class decorative mate- 
rial used by builders, decorators, and upholsterers, and largely 
specified by architects, is Open for an Additional Reoresentation. 
—Show-room accommodation in a central position in London 
could be arranged for,—N,. 488 Brown, GOULD & Co, 51 New 
Oxford Street, W.C. 


ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and 
GUILDS of WONDIN INSTITUTE for the ADV ANCB- 
MENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SURVEYING. 


A Cours? of Instruction in Surveying. including Plotting and 
Field-work, will be given on Thursdays by Mr. R. E. 
MIDDLETON, M.LC.E., F.S.1. 


The course, which will commence on January 17, will comprise 
about twenty lessons, Fee fur the cuurse, £5. 


Applications to join this course should be made, after January 14, 
to the Dean at the Central Institution, Exhibition Road, Souti 
Kensington, where a!i information may be obtained. 


JOHN WATNEY, } Honorary 
WALTER S. PRIDEAUX, § Secretaries. 


Gresham College, E.C. 


EALTH and EDUCATION COMBINED.— 
HILL HOUSE, ASKERN, near DONCASTER, 


YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY.—Established 1852. 
Single beds and separate bedrooms, if desired. Medicat man 
not required for some years. Term, references, view of the 
house. &e., on application. An Articled Pupil can be received. 


—G, E. KEenv. 
\ ANTED, by a Gentleman (26), a position as 

BOOK-KEEPER or COLLECTOR. Has been three 
years a: Collector and can give excellent references.—Appiy, 
B. A. W., 27 The Avenue, Brixton, S.W. 


RCHITECTURAL~ ASSISTANT desires 


ENGAGEMENT. Over two years with Messrs, George & 
Peto.—H. C. ROGERS, 10 Gerald Road, 8. W. 


MOxE MER Tee MASON (good), well up in 


drawing and est’mating, wants Employment. Town or 
country. Worxing foreman or_otherwise._ALPHA, care of 
W. Bishops & Co., For.une Green Road, West Hampstead, N. W. 


YWANe™. to place a Youth, 20 years of age, 
in'an Arc it c's Office in London, as an IMPaOVER. 
Salary not so much an obiect as that ha mav se different sorts of 
work. He is a good Drauzh smin.—Acdress M. N., Messrs. 
W. U. Smith & Sons, Union Street, Firminghim. 


S REPRESENTATIVE and TRAVELLER.— 

RE-ENGAGEMENT by gntleman, aged 30. Many 

years’ established connection throughout the provinces.—M, P., 
care of E, Francis, Esq., 107 Barnsbury Stree-, London. © 


AG ENCY.—London firm seeks Representa- 

tives. No interference with present bisiness No sampl:s. 
Suitable’ for Engineer, Architect, Builder, &c.—Box 191, 
“ Architect ’’ Office, 175 Strand, Lonion, W.C, 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT Ceésires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Very good draughtsman. Practical, 


and well up all round. Working drawings, details, perspeetives, 
surveying, quantit‘es, &c. Testimonials, spec.mens. Aged 22.— 
E., 71 Cambridge Terrace, S.W. 


ANTED.—Temporary Assistance in Country, 

for Church Competition, Highest ability, both in design 

and interior perspective, absolutely nectssary._Apply, L. M., 
Office of this Paper. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, with thorouzh 

knowledge of éraughtsmanship and goo7 practical exne- 

rience in a London office. desires RE-ENGAGEMENT.—J. K., 
No. 23 Finsbury Cireus, E.C. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires ENGAGH- 


MENT in a good office, Experience desired. Salary 
secondary consideration. Good draughtsman. South Kensingtor 
bronze medallist _J. F. S. BuRNiLAW, Whitfield, Langley -on- 
Tyne, Northumberland. 


O ART METAL-WORKERS & FOUNDERS. 


—DESIGNER, experienced draughtsman, with engineering 
experience and knowledge of French, offers SERVICES for 
artistic or mechanical work.—CRAYONNEUR, care of Mr. Ground, 
20 Glebe P.ace, Chelsea. 


ENERAL FOREMAN seeks RE-ENGAGE- | 


MENT in town or country. Thoroughly practical and 
energetic. Well versed in all branches, Good_ references. 
Bricklayer. Aged 45.—G. G., 54 Elliott’s Row, Southwark, S.E. 


LUMBER (Good) WANTS a JOB. Well up- 

in new, old, sanitary, and hot-water work. Will turn hia 

hand for constancy. Fiist-cluss references.—_?PLUMBEB, 35 Gold-- 
ington Street, St. Pancras Road, King’s Cross, 


ENERAL FOREMAN.—Thoronghly practical 

and experienced in all branches, setting out and measuring 

up, all trades, extras, &c. Sole charge. Abstainer, (ood 
references.— WILLIAMS, 105 Dalling Road, Hammersmith, W. 


OUNG MAN (20), having served his time: 


at the bench, and assisting occasionally in office, wishes to 
enter a builder’s office as JUNIUR CLERK.—S. B@a.e, 154 


‘Southampton Row, Holborn. 


ENERAL FOREMAN seeks RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Carpenter and Joiner. Aged 36, Thoroughly 
experienced in all branches. Town or country. Good refer- 
ences from London builders.x—W. B., 11 Canterbury Terrace,. 
Dover Road, Borough. 


RCHITECT and Surveyor's ASSISTANT 

desircs ENGAGEMENT. Neat dranghtsman. Good 

references, Salary moderate._R. W. DARIN, Sileby, Lough-- 
borough. E : 


OREMAN under Manager.—EMPLOY MENT 
where intelligence, temperance and integrity would be 
appreciated, and employer’s interest could be studied, Used to 
booking goods, timekeeping, paying and managing men. Fair: © 
education. Aged 31. Highest references.—A. B., Giggs, Grocer, 
Snake’s Lane, Woodford, Ersex. 


eee 
O GLASS PAINTERS.—A gentleman having 


good connection, would like to enter a small business with 
a siew nD improving the same. L.,90 Stockwell Park Road, S.\V 


OGOS and TRACTIONS for SALE, Cheap, 


one 6-wheel and one 4-wheel couple Locomotive 4 feet 
&}-inch gauge, just put in working order: also a 10 h.p. anda 
6 h.p. Traction Engine, Cheap; also 125 3-yard Contractor 
Wagzons.—Apply for price and particulars to ROWLAND Bros, 
Bletchley. , 
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BOOKS. 


To Book-Buyers and Librarians of Free 
Libraries, 


HE January Catalogue of valuable New and 

Secondhand Works, offered at prices greatly reduce}, 

is now ready, and wil be cent, post-free, upon application to 

W.H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ORY-RODRWHITE ANT ART PLATES 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY GUARANTEED FROM 


eaeseaers “THE ARCHITECT.” 


SIRs W.™. BURNEPT &C 9, 
$3; GRACECHURCH. S$, E.C. 


ATENTS, Law of. Also Trade Marks.— 

Blue Book, with full instructions and fees, free. Apply to 

HERBERT & Co., Patent Agents (established 1845),,18 Bucking- 
ham Street, W. Cc. London. 


LD COTTAGE and DOMES” fIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE: SURREY (South-West), by RALPH 
NREVILL, F.S.A., will shortly be published, illustrated by over 
80 sketches of buildings, and numerous cuts of details, with 
descriptive architectural and topographical letterpress. Crown 
quarto. Price to subs eribers, 15s., afterwards raised to 20s, The 
edition is limited to 500, and the s‘ones are destroyed.—Names 
received by the author, Rolls Chambon, Chincery Lane, W.C. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Enlarged, Improved, and Revised to Present Date. 


HE BOOK of MODERN RECIPES.—Contain- 


ing full Instructions for producing the following :—Enamel, 
Underglaze, and Majolica Colours; White and Coloured Bodies, 
and Glazes for China and Barthenware . Glazes and Bodies for 
Jet, Rockingham, and Stene Ware ; Glazes, Bodies, Stains, and 
Slips for Bricks, Tiles, Pipes. &c., at one burning. Full recipes 
and particulars be Enamelling Tron, the preparation of Liquid 
Gold, &c., &c., &¢e 
Published at £30. A few Copies may be had at £5 each, on 
application, with remittance, to GILBERT WOOD & €O., 
Publishers, 175 Swand, London, W.C. | 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


DECORATIVE PANELS, 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


TWELVE SETS, 


Consisting of eight pieces, of these popular 
Panels, can now be had, price Six 
Shillings per Set, 

Free by post, carefully packed inside 
on application to the 


Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, W.C. 


patent roller, 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 


By W. H. OAKLEY, KEsq., 
oO 


‘Waterloo Bridge & Somerset House, 


A FEW ARTIST'S PROOFS can be had, price 21/- 
each, on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, 


PUBLISHER 
W.C. 


UMPHREYS’ IRON BUILDINGS, ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION, for SALE.—Sizes 50 to 1,009 feet long, 
25 tu 100 feet wide. Easily taken down and re-erected. Home or 
Abroad, Full particulars and drawings free. 


J. C. HUMPHREYS, 


IRON BUILDINGS WORKS, ALBERT GATE, 
HYDE PARK, 


eee PLOT to LET, 80 years’ lease, at 


Knightsbridge. Immediate possession ; 500 feet SOnIRE ss 
end 26,000 superficial feet ; overlooking Hyde Park, Apply, 


J. C. HUMPHREYS, 
Tron Buildings Works, Albert Gate, S.W. 


‘TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 
A ae ADVERTISER is the inventor of a 


patent in universal demand, which is now being 
thade by hand, showing good profits. 


The capital required is to secure other patents and erect 
machinery for the mannfacture of same, which will show 
much larger profits. 


The business is well established, and will bear strictest 
investigation. 


Apply, in first instance, to J. R, WILLSON, 17 Tilia Road, 
Lower Clapton, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASULEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £218.000, Compensation already paid. 
£2,600,000. Moderate Prem'ums—Favourable Conditions—New 
Concessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement ot Claims, 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


Head Office:—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary.'} 


; “TNTERNATIO pire: : 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Proofs on Plate Paper of the following Illus- 
trations which have appeared in 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


| can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 
for Framing :— 


THE MARTYRDOM OF 


ST, STEPHEN, 
By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


se Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, 
| Price One Shilling. 
By post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 
One Shilling and Threepence. 


| 


| Nicos 
fo (CLARKE. 


THE 


By J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to. 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B.. 


Proofs, price 1s. each (thin Plate Paper). 
Proofs (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thick Plate 
Paper). Size, 20 inches by 36 inches. Framed 
and Glazed in Oak, Complete, 1 inch, 12s. each. 
Ditto, 1} inch,14s.each. Ditto, 14} inch,17s. each. 


THE LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 


,| Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-four Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
A Few Special Proofs, Two Shillings and Six- 
pence. Free by post, Two Shillings 
and Ninepence 


REVENGE of ATHALIE 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 


Mary Ann St., Birmine ham. 
Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. 


A PERFECT CHIMNEY- TOP, ae Price One Shilling. 
S ( (nee yy Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
THE ACME, 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
_ BENNISON’S PATENT. LOUIS XIV. AND MOLIERE. 
The MOST SCIENTIFIC & SUCCESSFUL 


By the Celebrated Artist 
CHIMNEY-TOP ever INVENTED, J. L. GEROMP. 


Commended ‘in the very highest terms by every eens Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. 


: >Idomestie and 
: He Seclesia slic 


| 


To ARCHITECTS. 
MULLER’S ALPHA 
GAS-MAKING 
MACHINE 
May be with confidenc2 
recommended for lighting 
Mansions, Colleges, Public |. 
Buildings, &e , &c. Can be 
used in highly decora‘ed 
rooms with perfect safety, 
and is without sulphurous 
or noxious vapours —Pro- 
spectus, giving fall informa- 
tion, from H. MULLER, 


ice Two Shillings and Sixpence; by post, 
Architect and Builder who have used them. Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


A few Tinted Proofs may be had on Special 
Plate Paper. 


THE FLITCH OF BACON, 


BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Publishers, 175 Strane, 
London W.C, 


They have been successful in curing smoky 
chimneys when all others have failed. 

They cannot get out of order, are simple in 
construction, and most durable, being made 
of Fire-clay. 

Orders should be pluced early to prevent disappointment and 

delay—tne demand increasing daily. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR TOWNS AND CITIES NOT YET 
REPRESENTED, 


JOHN BENNISON, 


INVENTOR AND PATENTEE, 
25 & 27 Lower Mosley Street, MANCHESTER. 
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Has been awarded the HIGHEST HONOURS (Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals and Diplomas) for 


IMPROVED PATENT SPECIALTIES 
BUILDING TRADES’ APPLIANCES 


AT INTERNATIONAL AND TRADE EXHIBITIONS IN COMPETITION, 


ROBERT ADAMS'S 


“ CLIMAX” PATENT REVERSIBLE WINDOW 


Is acknowledged by competent Authorities to be 


THE WINDOW OF THE FUTURE. 


No House with Sliding Windows, which renders it necessary for a Person to go owtsias 
to clean them, is now properly appointed. 


POM OWIVIGIGIVTT VOT 


sary life-saving appli- 
ance. 


This Engraving de- 
picts a person engaged 


ae — = 


o tsid AB AWANS S ttt it F : 5 
- gages ae ah) ei i  _— The labour entailed in 
standing within the HE A ee TT LL MURA “ “) altering an ordinary 


IU = sy Hilde. | sliding - window into 
: AY a reversible one on 
Adams’s patent system 
is small matter, as may 
be gathered from the 
following. ‘The sash 
stiles are divided down 
their entire length about 
4 inch from the beads, 
and the detached por- 
tions, to which the cords 
and weights are at- 
tached, are grooved. 


room. Both sashes may 
be lowered and reversed 
jin a like manner. 


This patent reversible 
system can be easily ap- 
plied to any ordinary 
sliding window at a 
small cost, as the fittings 
are few and simple, 
though efficient; nor 
does “their adoption en- 
tail any alteration what- 
ever of the appearance 
of the window, the 
sashes of which are free 
to slide up and down in 
the usual manner. 


The sash is pivoted a 
little above the centre 
to the detached por- 
tions. A rounded metal 
tongue or Lead is fitted 
on each side of the sash 
stile, so that when the 
sash is placed in its 
vertical position for slid- 
ing up and down in the 
usual way, the special 
thumb - screws, when 
screwed up, draw the 
detached portions tightly 
together, forcing the 
tongues or beads into 
their grooves above men- 
tioned, so securing the 
sash from revolvir g and 
excluding the weather. 


The action for revers- 
ing the sashes for clean- 
ing is simple, all that is 
necessary being to un- 
turn four thumb-screws 
in the sash stiles free of 
their sockets (out of 
which they cannot come 
entirely to become lost), 
and the sash is free to 
turn over, which, being 
balanced on centres, the 
operator, who has no 
weight to lift, can easily 
manipulate them. 


Ke Sh pe se Fis 


x 
~ 


| Uf i Architects should 
ee a aa ae Se OMe or es 

tica ; a i AANA aten imax’ Re- 
invention renders its il: vi ui a La i versible | Window -fit- 


en ‘ : ae oe 
\ 


per set per sash, 2s. and 
supplied with the goods, 


3s. 6d. Sashes and 
| the frames constructed for 

where the fixing is done 

by a local firm, every 


the reception of Patent 
facility is given for the 


Reversible Fittings at 

j ordinary prices. Esti- 
Universal Adop- 
tion of this very neces- 


mates on receipt of par- 
ticulars. 


Write for lists of Door Springs with the new Silent Check, Patent Screw Gearing for Fanlights, &c. Case- 

ment Bolts, Stays, Ventilators, Patent Locks, &c., &c., at ADAMS’S BUILDING TRADES ‘EMPORIUM, 67 

NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E., the largest permanent Exhibition and Mart in London for 
approved Architectural and Building Trades’ Appliances. 


TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON. ie 


A Business Supplement 


18 gnurack 


Ben orvel. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, JANUARY 11, 1889. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . : : - 0 O 6 
For Quarter Page .. 2 See pea Pee 
Partial Base 26h ee ee tec 40.0 
Bota Page = - 02 pis , . et: ae - SOr | 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : . . 20-728 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Eas Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

oe 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 150/. and 50/. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 

SoUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—The Executors of the late Mrs. 
Harriett Bellenden Sayer invite Designs for Drinking Fountain 
to be erected at Southampton. Premium of 20 guineas. 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, Turner & Turner, Solicitors, South- 
ampton. 

York.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


17.—For Works of Alterations at Henry 


BELFAST.—Jan. 
Mr. 


Street and Great Victoria Street Constabulary Barracks. 
W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 17.—For Building St. Anne’s Church, 
Guy Street, Broomfields, Mr. E. Simpson, Architect, 12 Cun- 
liffe Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 17.—For Building Wool Warehouses, 
Sunbridge Road and Tetley Street. Mr. Rhodes Calvert, 
Architect, 4 Forster Square, Bradford, 


ooo 


BRIGHTON.—Jan. 28.—For Erection of Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of the Infants’ Ward at 
the Workhouse in Elm Grove, for the Brighton Guardians. Mr. 
H. B. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

BURNLEY.—Jan. 14.—For Building Eleven Bay-windowed 
Houses. Mr. Daniel Birtwistle, Architect, 2 Regent Terrace, 
Blackburn Road, Padiham. 

CLACTON.—Jan. 21.—For Works in connection with the 
Sea Defences in the District. Mr. T. A. Cressy, Surveyor, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

CLAYTON.—Jan. 
and Entrance Gateway. Mr. John Drake, 
bank, Queensbury. . 

CLYDACH.—Jan. 15.—For Construction of Service Reservoir, 
Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Pipes, Fittings, &c. Mr. D. 
Bevan Turberville, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, 4 
Herbert Street, Pontardawe. 

DARWEN.—Jan. 31.—For Three Purifiers, with Pillars and 
Girders. Mr. P. Duxbury, Gas Engineer, Charles Street, 
Darwen. ; 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 21.—For Building Seventy-seven Cottages. 
Seville Place, for the Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company, 
Limited. Mr. E. Spencer, Secretary, 42 Dame Street, Dublin. 

East Kirpy.—For Building Cottages. Mr. R. Frank 
Vallance, Architect, White Hart Chambers, Mansfield. 

GILLINCHAM.—For Building Nave of Aisles of Kentish 
Rag Stone Church. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, Architects, 
28 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

GUILDFORD.—Jan. 12.For Construction of Swimming and 
other Baths. Mr. H. Peak, Borough Surveyor, Guildford. 

HANLEY.—Jan. 19.—For Building Butcher’s Shop and 
Dwelling-house in Broad Street. Mr. G. W. Bradford, Archi- 
tect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 

HUDDERSFIELD. —Jan. 17.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached Villas, Stable, Coachhouse, Boundary Walls, Out- 
offices, &c. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

KENDAL.—Jan. 17.—For Pulling Down Old Cottages in 
Kirkland, and Repairing and Altering Remaining Property. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

LEAMINGTON.—Jan. 14.—For Construction of large Swim- 
ming-bath at Pump Room. Mr. W. de Normanville, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 22.-For Erection of Classrooms, Ernlage- 
ment of Schoolroom, &c., at Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. G. F. 
Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LEIGHTON BuUZZARD.—Jan. 17.—For Building Vagrant 
Wards at the Union Workhouse. Mr. W. Huckvale, Architect, 
Tring. 

LONDON.—Jan. 


12.—For Building Stabling, Coachhouse, 
Architect, Winter- 


15.—For Erecting Building and Adapting 
Existing Buildings, Mount Pleasant, for the Superintending 
Engineer of Telegraphs. The Secretary, H.M. Office ot 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LONDONDERRY. — Jan. 24.—For Additions to Lunatic 
Asylum and Internal Plumbing Works. ‘The Secretary, Office 
of the Board of Control of Lunatic Asylums, Custom: House, 
Dublin. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 16.—For Construction of Carriage 
Shed, Ordsall Lane Station. The Engineer, Euston Station. 

MILFORD HAVEN.—Jan. 16.—For Supplying and Erecting 
Four Corrugated Iron Warehouses. Total length 1,356 feet, 
and 600 feet of Covered Way. The Secretary, Milford Dock 
Office, 112 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

PENRITH.—Jan. 12.—For Execution of Works of Water 
Supply for Three Villages. Mr. Watson, Engineer, St. 
Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building House. Mr. J. G. Stalle- 
brass, Architect, Bamber Street, Peterborough. 
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PLYMOUTH.—Jan, 19.—For Building Banking Premises, 


George Street. 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


SALISBURY.—Jan. 14.—For Erection of School Buildings. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

St. CLEARS.—Jan. 18.—For Restoring Mydrim Church. 
Rey. A. Britten, Mydrim Vicarage, St. Clears. 


WALLSEND.—Jan. 12.—For Laying 


George Hollings, Engineer, Local Board Offices, Elton Street, 


Wallsend. 


West HARTLEPOOL.—Feb. 4.—For Building Church for 
Mr. J. H. Morton, Archi- 


the Parish of St. Aidan, Belle Vue. 
tect, 50 King Street, South Shields. 


WEST WORTHING 


Mr. G. Michael Silley, Architect, 17 Craven 


Jan. 14.—For Construction of Railway 


Blackburn, for 


Pipe Sewers. Mr. 


Station Offices, Waiting Rooms, Station Master’s House, Plat- 


form, Roofs, xc. Mr. C. H. Gough, 5 Wh 


WOoRKINGTON.—Jan. 22.—For Build 
Houses. Mr. John Armstrong, 15 Church 


WoRTHING.—Jan. 21.—For Construction of Concert Hall 
at Head of newly-enlarged Pier, for the Worthing Pier Com- 
pany. Mr. J. Mansergh, Engineer, 3 Westminster Chambers, 


Victoria Street, Westminster. 


TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 
For Paving Works, Barnsley. Mr. J. H 


itehall, S.W. 


ing Three Cottage” 


Street, Workington. Bournemouth. 


S. MINTY (accepted) 
For Alterations and Additions to Pine Cottage, Westbourne. 


[Janvary 11, 1889. 


BLACKBURN. 


For Building Thirteen Dwelling-houses, Chalk Street, Audley, 


the Daisyfield Co-operative Society, 


Limited. Mr. J. WARDLE-BULCOCK, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, 9 New Market Street, Blackburn. 
J. Whittaker, Blackburn . : : : 
J. W. Mitton, Blackburn .. - : ; ‘ 
E. Roberts, Blackburn . By Pees ‘ = 
W. & T. Arkwright, Blackburn A . Som 
J. Byron, jun., Blackburn . : : F : 
J. Parker, Blackburn ; : i ‘ ‘ 
W. Woods, Church . : ; 
LLoYyD & MILLWARD, Darwen 

- J. Boland, Blackburn . : . , ; 


- £25734 
2,700 
2,578 
2,546 
2,540 
2,530 
eae, » 2,400 
(accepted) . 2,390 
2,240 


_ 


On02000000 
on0000000 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Reconstruction of Sanitary Arrangements at Ladbrooke. 
Messrs. KEMP-WELCH & Co., Architects and Surveyors, 


+ Lora Oe 


Messrs. KEMP-WELCH & Co., Architects and Surveyors, 


Bournemouth. 
S. Minty 


W. JONES & ‘SON (accepted ) ; . : . 


Li FOLT§. 20 
75. 20330 


For Alterations to the London Hotel, for Mr. J. R. Walden 
Messrs. KEMP-WELCH & Co, Architects and Surveyors, 


. TAYLOR, Borough Bournemouth. 


Surveyor, St. Mary’s Place, Barnsley. F. Hoare & Son * ’ . arte : . £108 Io oO 
Lower Thomas Street. F. Walden . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : » 99 10 0 
H. Hinchcliffe, Barnsley . ; SPAT Oar JENKINS & SON (accepted) . < : . 4 SE a 
A. Moore, Barnsley . : i : 308: OO 
H. Burrows, Barnsley . er apne . . » 29015 oO DARLINGTON. 
J. & T. Taylor, Barnsley. . . ‘ - 289 0 0O| For Construction of Iron Roof and Additions and Alterations 
J. Cooper, Barnsley. ; . . - 286 0 0 to Swimming Bath, Darlington, Mr. THOMAS SMITH, 
Bok. TAYLOR, Barnsley (accepted ) 5 A 276 O20 Borough Surveyor. 
Flarvey Street. Accepled Tenders. 
H. Hinchcliffe, Barnsley. . ‘ . = 445 -.0 90 Kendall Bros., Darlington, ironfounder : . £33840 0 
E. R. Taylor, Barnsley ‘ , . . - 429 0 0 W. W. Franks, Darlington, carpenter, &c. . 2. 2an ee 
A. Moore, Barnsley .  . sats sens 427 16a H. Dougill, Darlington, excavator, bricklayer, &c. 210 8 5 
H, Burrows, Bamsley /. (6 ev. hse ten dod ee H. Sprickley, Darlington, plumber, &c. . . 108 Io o 
J. & T. Taylor, Barnsley. . . . 421 aD-8S W. Lancaster, Darlington, slater : , . FOO eS 
J. Cooper, Barnsley (accepted) . : . =) ql Se Thos. Metcalfe, Darlington, painter . ‘ “/ Goo es 
ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. W LL NG & HI Registered _ | 
BUILDER’S (LIMITED), ey * 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


_. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


——_. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Nearly Ready, s 
OLUME XL, OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsom2ly bound in Cloth, Gilt Lett ice 12s, 6 
- Office ; 175 Sirand, London Weer 1 


THE LARGEST ADVERTISING 
CONTRACTORS in the WORLD. 


ADVERTISEMENTS on Railway Stations and 


Street Hoardings in London, also on the principal 
Street Hoardings and Railway Stations throughout the United 
Kingdom, 

Bills for the country de:patehed to over 1.000 Agents in the 
United Kingdom, and pos‘ed within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of bil's, 

Contractors for adve tisements inside the carriages of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and inside and outside omnibuses. 
Patentees of Willing’s Enamelled Copper Letters, and Manu- 

acturers of Porcelain and a great variety of other Figures, Trade- 
marks, &e., for all kinds of Advertisements, Fascias, Shop 
Windows, and Public Notices, for affixing to Copper, Iron, Zine, 
Tin, Brass, Wood, or Stone. More effective and cheaper than 
the Opal Letters hitherto in use. Enamelling of all descriptions. 


Agents wanted in every town for this class of business where 
not at present represented ; price lists, estimates, and designs 
Post free. Also for Enamelled Iron Tablets, universally used 
for Signs, Advertising Plates, Street and Railway Station 
Names, Fascias, Door Plates 
Fare and Number Plates, Drivers’ Badges, Gradient Plates, Ship 
Cabin Labels and Numbers, Manufacturers’ Labels, Tiles 
Gauges, Reflectors, Decorative Panels for Ceilings, Wall Lin- 


ings, &¢c., as supplied to H.M.’s and other Governments,. 


the South Kensington Exhibitions, House of Commons, India 
Office, II.M.’s Office of Works, Trinity House, General Post 
Office (for all Post Offices and Pillar Boxes in the United King- 
dom), Thames Conservancy, Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Municipal Corporation of Great Britain. For specimens see 
ceiling of the Dining Hall, South Kensington Mu:eum, supplicd 
1869, and the large Hnamelled Plates on all Railway Stations 
and Walls in England. Absolutely permanent, always bright 
and effective. 


Newsagents and Booksellers at Rallway Stationr, and at 
31 & 67 King’s Road, Brighton. 


OFFICES— 
KING'S CROSS, W.C. (Telephone No. 7,521). 
70 ST, MARTIN’S LANF, W.C. (Telephone No. 3,758). 
31 & 67 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON (Telephone No, 173). 


Factory and Works for Patent. Enamelled Copper and 
other Letters— 


12 & 13 Clerkenwell Green, E,C, 


and Numbers, Hackney Carriage |> 


GREEN SLATE €2 


LIMITED ww 
“STOR 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING 4 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 5 
And LONDON, 


Trade 
Mark 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 
Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells - | 


“ang Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
ly it } mates free Distance no 
i object. 

a 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blac tburn, Nottingham.” 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
‘Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand London, W.C. 
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FAREHAM. IPSWICH. 
For Additional Pumps and Gearing, and Aiferations and Addi- | For Building Parcel Sorting Office at Ipswich, for the Com- 
tions to Present Engine at the Waterworks, Fareham. Mr. missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. ; 
J. ROSEVEEN, Surveyor. . Rie tattiey k sf ak : ‘ + 415303. O8-0 
Bryan, Donkin & Co., Bermondsey . : EGO Fin Oe OC AV Costa : . : : rales lore Ole 
Walker & Co. Winchester . : : 2 <2 Ob0n OF O Kenney & Son . : 2 : ‘ ‘ g> §;206-. G0 
E. White, Redditch. : . . e505. O08G J. Martin . : mnie oat : : ; Hew 2ie OnrG 
J. Richmond & Co., London ’ ; ° . 0 500 =. O..9 T. ‘Ehwaites, =45 7%). . ° ‘ : oa Hiden Ga a 
J. Warner & Sons, London Pos . . Rt ee Ae) O. T. Gibbon . ° : : . : Cet 7h 
T. Horn & Sons, Waterloo . ¢ : ston: Were Ao, G. E. Hawes . : Pies ie . ° ls TAO ORO 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, . Nottingham : a 5338 07-¢0 Elwood & Son . ° A : : at bh 30 ao 
W. & H. Davis, Landport . ; ok aes »-549 0 O A. Bunting ‘ : A ‘ A Ge tpl 24: On O 
J. Blackborough & Sons, Brighouse . . & ©4550-0020 Grimwood & Sons . : ‘ ° 2 » 1,095 0 O 
VOSPER & Co., Portsmouth (accepted ) . VO. On O F, BENNETT Sole hin ‘ : : sn 3,095. .0:7 O 
FLEETWOOD. - KING'S LYNN.. 
For Building Two Classrooms and Corridor to Board Schools, | Foy; Building River Hospital, Horsley’s Chase, King’s Lynn 
_Blakiston Street, Fleetwood. Mr. THOS. GARNETT, Mr, E. J. SILcock, ; Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., “Borough 
Architect, Fleetwood. Quantities by the Architect. Surveyor. 
: Buildings. Fittings. 
Richard Jones, Fleetwood. ef 75ar- On 201 GO -O R. Dye, King’s Lynn ‘ ‘ £450 


Solden Hipwell, Wisbech . 
Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn . 


e 
Architect’s estimate. j ~e/AL- G0 64 IO Oo . 
Beeson & Melton, King’s Lynn . 


Five Tenders sent in. 
R. W. Fayers, King’s Lynn 


1S) 

ON 

Go 
rey oye (eynslal= ike ie) 
eoooo0o00q0q0 


GATESHEAD. 
For Deepening Drain, Nelson Street, Gateshead. Mr. J. Hy ees ee ‘ a 
BowsEr, Borough Surveyor. B. Taig ecaipnoe Bent (accepted) 330 
W. Lawton, Tynemouth ; ; : ‘ 2 9 6 ; gal 
-W. Cumming, Gateshead. ov FSP oes 68 5 0 
Milburn & Elbson, Blackhill : wenn. 2eOas 65-6 LONDON. 
W. Craig, Gateshead . : ‘ : . 42 10 3 | For Alterations and Repairs to the House and Premises No. 
J. Gleeson, Sunderland . : SP '4r! OO 87 High Street, ie E., for the George Yard 
G. MANGHAN, Jarrow-on- Tyne (accepted ) q egg Xe 2 Schools Trustees. M . JOHN Hupson, Architect, 80. 
eman Street, E. 
IDLE. T. Little, Whitechapel : e ‘ : + 4937 8-0 
For Building Five Houses, Idle. Mr. HERBERT siti, Archi- J. Sparks, Tower Hill . ‘ . . ‘ » 742 90 O 
tect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. F, & F. J. Wood, Mile End EN OK apa Na ay meee OR ak ees 
Acebtid dors. W. aes eee: ‘ 1012's Oxe. O 
J, Thornton, Idle, mason. , EATON & Co., Whitechapel (accepted ) é » 549 0 @. 
J. Deacon, Shipley, joiner. For Erection of Bridge for Vehicular Traffic across Railways 
fs we Heed ek aioe near Freemasons’ School for Girls, Wandsworth Common. 
CL. tone : radford, enter | MatrHew SHaw & €o. (accepted) > =» £4,397 0-0 
R. Hartley, Idle, atee. Repairing the Chimney Shaft at the Dust Destructor. 
‘FOtaly. £1,160. ©, MITCHELL, £95, and £3 extras (accepted). 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
ioe 

&)| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 2 

“ MODEL DWELLING ” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. or 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


SS aE ES = 
os —— TANNS SQUARE. — 
ALE iy, Wtf, 


a _ ADAMS’ PATENTS “ 
Becues CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS, 
URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS:. 

: ot lea zee VEN TILATORS 2 


ARTILLERY ROW . 
NESTMINSTE 


: Te 
PON 


\ 


N= 


x 
SSS 


Ei. HERRMANN, 
TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD WOODS, 


ss Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, 
- 21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., and MILWALL DOCKS. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS, 


Before Specifying praraeein are invited to apply to 


Sakae | P. JOLIN & CO., Narrow Wine St. Bristol. 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Erection of New Pelican Club, Gerrard Street, W. Mr. 
A. E. Wells, Proprietor. Mr. WALTER EMDEN, Architect, 
105 Strand, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 
1 Adelaide. Street, W.C. 


W. Brass & Son i : . ‘ : . £5,020 0 O 
H. Knight. ; i ‘ : : : . 5,013 JO2RO 
J. T. Chappell . : . . : : 5,580 0 O 
W. Johnson é ; . : . : 5,290 "070 
Foster & Dicksee’ . : ; : “ 5255-0 90 
Kirk & Randall : . . . ° «5,200 | O25g 
Holliday & Greenwood : . : .) (53140 — 0,90 
Prestige &Co.. ~ - ' . . 2 5,100 ina 
R. G. Battley : ‘ ‘ : 5,043 0 O 
F,& H.F. Higgs . ‘ ‘ ' «4,970 =O sn0 
J. Smith & Sons. ‘ : « 4,907, O30 
J. Allen & Sons . : . : , . 4,888 0 0 
J. O. Richardson - A ‘ ‘ : 4,820:0:-%40 
G. STEPHENSON (accepled) . : . 4,678 0 oO 


For Pulling Down and Re-erecting the Shop and Premises No. 
125 Tottenham Court Road, N., for Mr. C. S. Davis. Mr. 
JoHN Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 


LONDON —continued. 
For Erection of Stables at Farm Lane, Walham Green, for 
the London Road Car Company. Mr. PETER DOLLAR, 


Architect. 
Dove Bros. . : . : , : - £12,175 0 O 
Ryder & Son . . : a : .. 11,825 “one 
Higgs & Hill . . : : 11,140 0 O 
Surith*4 : ; ; : . 10,854 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ‘ . - 10,851 0 O 
Toms : . ‘ . ‘ . : - 10,588 0 O 
Prestige & Co. ‘ ‘ yA ee eae Bins i “10250 070 
Chappell . . : . ‘ : F . 10,169 0 O 
For Road Improvement Works, Chiswick. Mr. ARTHUR 
RAMSDEN, Surveyor, Turnham Green. ; 
T. Hall, Rugby . ’ . : : . - £876 16 o 
H. R. Trehearne, Battersea - = 2 933) 0 2 
J. J. Munro, Richmond : ; : . 825 310 
W. G. Coat, Hammersmith . . F . FOUaaeS 
T. Adams, London ‘ : ; : » 775 11 O 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : ‘ es ee) 
T. Anthony, Brentford ; i : 689 13 oO 
M. N. RHODES, Chiswick (accepied) . 675 10 If 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 6 Finsbury Circus, for 
the Central Uruguay Railway Company, Limited. Mr. 


T. Little, Whitechapel « 5 «© «© +4777 0 0 ALFRED STRONG, Architect, 7 Adelphi Chambers, W.C. 
J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey . + + + 1,737 9 0 Quantities by Messrs. Parr & Son, New Broad Street 
W. Gladdirig, Whitechapel : pers, . 1,698 0 oO House, E.C. ; 
Eaton & Co., Whitechapel .  . 1,629 0 70 1'>. Cells & Som. 4 i Ss 
Cannings & Mullins, Newington, S.W. 1,559 90 O T. Nye. 5 ; : 5 ; ‘ 2 . (OR O40 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green . - ° oth,4935*@./0 Adamson & Son . ; ; Se. : : 33.0 0 
J. H. THompson, Newington Green (accepted) 1,490 0° 0 W. H. Lascelles & Co. ; : ; 4 . gI0 0 Oo 
Woodward & Co. ; : A - 850 0 o 


For Supply of Ironwork for the Infirmary Block for the 


Camberwell Guardians. . 


Young & Co. . ‘ : ‘ : 
Lindsay & Co. . . : . . 
Homan & Rodgers . ‘ : . 


For Building Shop in Broughton Road, Stoke Newington. 
Mr. R. A. Ltwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 


Within, E.C, 
Wilkins ‘ e ® 8 
Stephenson . ‘ 
Ivory . ‘ : 
GOODALL (accep/ed ) 


- J, 5,007,200 


3,300 0 O tect. 


: ? Lawrence . . : . : . 7 023210 m0 
21784 Oe Patman & Fotheringham . : . . eee oO 
Toms . . . : ‘ - 6,983 0 O 

Smith i . : : . » 6795 Oe 

Flew & Co. : 3 ‘ e ; ; » 0,773 Serre 

S «£120 10°90 Holliday & Greenwood . ‘ F : 6,749 0 O 

: 115°0%0 Harris & Wardrop ; , : 6,679 0 0 

: FiLLO7 ORO Prestige & Co. . é : . . 6,468 o oO 
; (Ped co FO J. T. Chappell . : : : . 6,289 0 oO 


For Erection of Stables at King’s Road, Chelsea, for the 
Improved Cab Company. 


Mr. PETER DOLLAR, Archi- 


SPRAGUE & CQ. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 


Bruits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | § 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Puans of Estares, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracuz’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

; Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4?. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted licati 
Railway Station, for all waritioa of woe Delivery. at aur Saka 
Selected specially to suit Archit ; 
geere. STONE {' Specifications and Builders’ oa 
Adldres:—YOCKNEY & CO, Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Stained & Leaded Glass Fe H 


Is4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical BM 
: Purposes. 
Designs & Estimates Free. . Also |#3\/4 
Catalogue on application. 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


PSPSPS SCOHPSSS SSS SOSH SS SOSH PGESSOPOSHSVOD 


SIMPLEX «DEAD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
x * ** ** SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PARADIS LLL LIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London,N. | 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


. * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * *® 
PHESSSCOS SSC SCSOSCCSe PODBDOOQ 


SPROSSCSCSSSCOCOSS® 


QUANTITIES, EY6, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 


Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 


from TRACINGS. 
J. R. GOT Z, 


19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. | 


%q)| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


4) WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. : 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


CO. W. ENGLISH, — 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the piiention of ARCHITECTS to 
s Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.0. 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished 
best style and op short notice. 


C.£, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 


COLLINGE'S 


AWD 


IMRAY'S 


PATENT 


99 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
Also“ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-aeting Doors only 
AWARDS— 
PORTONE Coy : z 
SSS Exhibitions, 1986. 
SS Molton & Adelaide 


Gxhibitions, 1887. 


London 


&c., on application. OLDHAM, 


SOUTHWARK 8T x, 


cS Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnous 


AC ; 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


Edinburgh& York 


sataacrt Arona 
Iliust-ated ee NORTON & 60, 


. 
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LONDON— continued. houses certified during 1884 was 236 ; during 1835, gor ; during 
For Erection of Three Terrace Houses, Woodlands, Park | 1886, 401; during 1887, 334 ; and during 1888, 350. 
Road, West Green, for the Woodlands Park Syndicate, A BAPER will be read by Mr. F. M. H. Jones before the 
from the Plans and Specifications of Mr. BRETT A. | members of the Inventors’ Institute, on Wednesday evening 
ELPHICKE and Mr, WILLIAM Hopson, Joint Architects | next, at 8 pM, on “Silicate Cotton as a Fireproofing 
to the Estate. Material.” 


Sede vies se Ag Sag ape ee ee one £1,026 pees WE are requested to state that the Sanitary Paint Company 
w T lever West Gresk: op epube weeks re 2 S 2 have removed their offices to Eaton Street, Liverpool. 
C. C. Brown, Wrest ‘Green gee? ok 7388 rae THE Belfast Water Commissioners intend to seek Parlia- 


mentary powers to construct works for filtering the supply of 
water to the city and suburban districts. They propose to 
construct a number of filter basins, 64 yards by 82 yards, near 
the existing Woodburn conduit ; a clear-water tank, basins, 
lines of pipes from Carr’s Glen river to the basin, a weir across 


For Alterations to No. 7 Finsbury Circus, for the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway, Limited. Mr. ALFRED STRONG, 
Architect, 7 Adelphi Chambers, W.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. Parr & Son, New Broad Street House, E.C. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co, : ‘ , ' -4385 9 O|} Carr’s Glen river, a reservoir on the Leathemstown river, to 
T. Nye. . ' ‘ . . : . . 385 © ©| divert Cart’s Glen river at Shankhill, the Forked Bridge stream, 
Adamson & Son . . : . , ; 366 © © | the Leathemstown stream, and the springs and streams which 
Colls& Son. . « «© «© + «+ « 360 © ©} flow into the Carneal water, thence into the Glynn river and 
Woodward & Co. , : : . 3 » 355 9 ©} Larne Lough. One hundred and seventy thousand pounds is 
PORTHLEVEN. required for the work. ; : 
For Additions to Bible Christian Chapel, Porthleven. ON Monday, in Birmingham, Sir Thomas Martineau, pre- . 
W. Broad, Porthleven : . £279 0 0 sident of the Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board, heard an 
iA JULIAN, Lemon Quay, Truro (accepted) . . 260 0 o| application from the ironworkers for an advance of 7h per cent. 


in wages. The men based their claim on the increased volume 
TIPTON. of trade, the higher prices obtainable by the employers, and 
For Street Improvement Works, for the Tipton Local Board. | the scarcity of labour. The masters contended that there was 


Mr. W. H. JUKEs, Owen Street, ey not such an increase in trade as had been represented, and 


Myecperry, Dudley 6 ws . .£265 10 8 | that in many cases the higher prices quoted were only nominal. 
Turner & Son, Bilston . ‘ : . . 240 © O| Jt was admitted that there was a large business doing in © 
G. Law, Kidderminster , . . . . 227 0 O| sheet-iron, but that this only formed one-third of the total 
Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . . . » 220 0 O| tonnage. The men had already had an advance of 5 per cent. 
J. CASHMORE, Tipton el Ge : : . 215 O ©O| on the improved prospects, and it was unfair to claim a further 
Bennett & Co, Bilston : ; A . 209 O O|rise. The President reserved his decision. 

‘. Surveyar’s estimate. ‘ . , rot ee eaky A 6 


Iris noticed by the Lavce¢ as satisfactory that the authorities 
of the new Convalescent Home for Children at Gilmerton, 
N.B., have insisted upon the plumbers’ work and sanitary 
arrangements being carried out by registered plumbers. 

TRADE NOTES. AT a special meeting held last week in connection with 
A RETURN of the Borough Surveyor of Bolton for the year , the supervision of theatres, the Liverpool city magistrates 
1888 shows that 540 plans for new buildings were deposited | pointed out that the most important point was that the “ fire- 
during the year, all of which were approved by the Corporation | proof curtain” should be tried more than once during the 
but 8. The approved plans include two schools, the remainder | evening, so that there might be a certainty that it was in 
being dwelling-houses and shops, no plans having been de- | working order in. raising and in lowering. A resolution was 
posited for offices, warehouses, or workshops. The number of! carried to the effect that the Watch Committee should be 


SOMETHING NEW AND EFFECTIVE. D Fe tT ReAROR' D'S 


aan NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 


<—METAL CAP : Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 
: PATENT GLAZING excluding Leakage. 
—_ For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Staliboards, Pavement 
: Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 
Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 
attained by any other Glass in the Market. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


DRUMMOND & LINDSAY (wanuracturers), 39 Montrose Str ), 85 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING! 


Country Houses Fitted Complete. Town Residefiens Wired and Fitted for the current of the London 
Electric Supply Company or other central stations. Electric Light Fittings as supplied to most of the 
First Houses in England. Show Rooms Illuminated all day with the Electric Light. The THOMSON- 
HOUSTON SYSTEM as in use at St. Pancras Station, the Italian Exhibition, Woolwich Arsenal, &e. 


~<—-ROLLED STEEL BAR 


ESTIMATES FREE OW APPLICATION TO 


LAING, WEAERTON Go DOWN. 
ADDRESS—824 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


LUMP AND GROURD. 


The most uniformly hydraulic and carefully manufactured Lias Lime in the Market. 
Quick despatch by rail in any quantities. .- Manufactured by 


mw. PARRY & ¢ 
KIRTON LINDSEY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ Lias, Kirton Lindsey.” Analysis and Testimonials upon application. 
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requested to cause the theatres to be inspected, in order to see 
that the regulations endorsed upon the licenses were observed ; 
and that particular attention should: be paid to the working 
of the fireproof curtain and the iron doors in the proscenium. 


At the meeting of the Cockermouth Highway Board on 
Monday, complaints as to the state of the roads near the Man- 
chester Corporation works at Thirlmere were investigated. The 
Chairman pointed out that, when the Corporation got their Bill 
passed, they promised to widen the roads by the side of the 
Thirlmere Lake. Up to the present, however, this had not 
been done. A resolution to the effect that, if the Manchester 
Corporation did not do what they promised, the Cockermouth 
Highway Board should oppose the Corporation Bill in Parlia- 
ment, was agreed to, and the clerk was instructed to move in 
the matter. 

THE new public clock tower at Margate is nearing com- 
pletion. The clock, which is being made by Messrs. W. Potts 
& Sons, of Guildford Street, Leeds, will show the time on four 
5-feet external illuminated dials, and strike the hours and Cam- 
bridge chimes on five large bells, from the design of Lord 
Grimthorpe. The clock will be surmounted by a large time- 
ball. The contractor is Mr. F. Pearce, builder, Westgate-on- 
Sea, and the architect Mr. H. F. Cheers, F.R.I.B A., Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex. Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, are the 
makers of the clock. The same firm are erecting a new 
chiming machine for tune-playing at the Leeds old parish 
church, on entirely new principles. It has to be finished and 
set going this month, 

THE Mission Church, Newcastleton, is warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves and 


grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and 


London. The architects are Messrs. Hardy & Wight, of 
Edinburgh. 

SINCE the introduction to the public, about two years since, 
of the “ British Stylographic Pen,” by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Burge, Warren & Ridgley, of 11 Clerkenwell Green, 
London, E.C., a large number of testimonials have been 
received from the public and the trade to say how satisfactory 
the British stylographic pen has proved in its action, and to 
testify to its usefulness. Owing to foreign competition, home 
manufacturers must comply with these conditions. ‘The price, 
we notice, is much less than what has been hitherto the case 
in regard of this style of pens. The firm are in no way afraid 
of the pen standing the practical test, as they offer to return the 


postal order to the purchaser if the pen is not approved of. 
Special machinery was fitted up for the production of the pens, 
skilful workmen are employed, and they are entirely the manu- 
facture of British workmen. 

A HANDSOMELY carved reredos has lately been erected in 
St. John’s Church, Greenock. It is of Riga oak and in the 
Early English style of architecture. The lower framing at side 
of altar consists of thrée latcet arches, moulded and carved, 
with a richly moulded and catved gable above, surmounted by 
a bold carved ‘finial. There are two large side panels of the 
same shape arid with similar work above, but filled in with 
decorative paintings, representing the birth and ascension of 
Our Lord. At each end, and between the larger panels, are 
other smaller panels, with pillars at side and carved and 
traceried gablets above. Dividing the whole of the panels are 
carved buttresses, which at the:extreme end are elaborately 
carved and moulded and finished with ecrocketed pinnacles 
above. ‘The reredos is surmounted by a rich cresting, suitable 
in style to the other parts-of the structure, the whole being 
finished with a coating» of oil and wax polish, which give the 
work a nice tone. The work was entrusted to Messrs. Jones 
& Willis, of Birmingham and London. 

THE contractors of the Calebra section of the Panama Canal 
have announced that they will continue the works until Feb- 
ruary 15 at their own expense, in order to give time for the 
necessary measures to be taken for their continuance. 

THE Government have purchased four acres of ground at 
Craiginches, near Aberdeen, for the purpose of erecting a new 
prison. : , 

A MEETING of: the East:of Scotland Engineering Associa- 
tion was held: in Edinburgh on Tuesday night, Mr. J. B. Bennett, 
C.E., in the-chair. Dr. A. C. Elliott, C.E., read a * Note on 
the Calculation of Earthwork Quantities,” in which he sub- 
mitted a formula which, while giving approximately the same 
results as the prismoidal method, avoided the difficulty of 
ascertaining the mean section. 

A RECOMMENDATION of the Waterworks Committee has 
been agreed to by the Warwick Town Council in favour of 
proceeding with the extension of the waterworks at once, and 
that advertisements should be published inviting tenders from 
contractors. 

IT appears that a syndicate, at the head of which is Colonel 
North, has acquired extensive mineral property in the Llynvi 
and Ogmore Valleys, South Wales, and its development is now 
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resolved upon at an estimated cost of 100,000/. 
steam coalpits will be sunk, and plant laid down at Maesteg, 
as well as a blast-furnace and stoves at Tondu. A railway, 
twenty-three miles long, linking the valleys with the port, is 
also being promoted. 

POWERS.are to be sought by the Town Commissioners of 
Newry for the improvements of the town, including a town-hall 
and public offices and a slaughter-house ; the construction of a 
_main sewer, the covering-in of the portion of the Newry River 
between Stone Bridge and Needham Bridge, and other pur- 
-poses. Only 25,coo/. is required. ; 

Ir is noted by a correspondent in reference to Mr. Braid- 
wood’s remarks on “Chimney Construction and Fires,” which 
‘appeared in last week’s Architect, that if the dovetailed recessed 
pad bricks as made by the Buckley Brick and Tile Company, 
Limited, are used, the risk of fire would be reduced to a 
minimum. Among the advantages recognised -hitherto in their 
use besides safety from fire, they are varied in form so as to be 
applicable to all circumstances, and they. are economical of 
time and material in fixing, superseding loose jambs and 
casings and the need of driving plugs into chimney flues for 
fixing skirtings. 

THE grand jury room of the Shire Hall, Warwick, was 
found on fire last Friday morning, fortunately in time to 
subdue the fire; a flue passed near a wooden beam, and, 
having become overheated, had set fire to the wood. It was 
just getting hold of the timbering when it was discovered. The 
fire must have been smouldering for many hours, for the roof 
was like a furnace. 

THE license for the Victoria Hall at Leeds has been 
renewed by the magistrates on condition, as before, that the 
Festival Gallery should not be used. In view of the approach- 
ing triennial Musical Festival, a plan was submitted showing 
suggested alterations, whereby the exits from the gallery would 
be greatly improved. These include the bringing into use of 
the original balcony doors. One of these is now available for 
use, but it is approached from the gallery by awkward three- 
cornered steps. It is suggested that in each case the approach 
should be by means of slopes, and that a passage should be 
left across the centre of the gallery. The Bench intimated 
that, if the proposed alterations were carried out, their objec- 
tions to the gallery being used would be removed, and that 
they would be prepared to grant a license at a future special 
sessions. 
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WATER-GAS, 


FOR many years attempts have been made at intervals to pro- 
duce what is known as water-gas, or gas resulting from the 
decomposition of water. Experimentally there have been 
several successes, but practically and commercially, -up to the 
present time, these have been only failures. These failures 
have mainly arisen from the difficulty experienced in separating 
the water-gas from the other products. This difficulty has now 
been overcome, not by one invention, but by the combination 
of the best features of several inventions having for their object 
the manufacture of water-gas. What is more, the patented 
inventions which have been combined in the new process are 
not those of one inventor or of one country, but represent 
several inventors and several nationalities, namely, England, 
Germany, America, and Sweden. The amalgamation of these 
various patents, and the beneficial results which have accrued 
therefrom, came about by reason of the exigencies of manufac- 
ture of corrugated boiler-flues and press-flanged steel-frame 
plates for railway rolling stock at the Leeds Forge Company’s 
works, Leéds. The metallurgical operations carried out there 
demanded fuel of a higher calorific intensity than could be 
obtained from either the generator gas of the Siemens pro- 
ducer or ordinary coal-gas. Mr. Samson Fox, the managing 
director, therefore turned his attention to water-gas, and having 
carefully considered the whole question, decided upon putting 
down a water-gas plant at the Leeds Forge. The works were 
begun on September 29, 1887, and on March 29, 1888, plant 
capable of producing 40,000 cubic feet of water-gas per hour 
was started, and has since been in constant operation with per- 
fect success and without interruption. The gas produced gives 
every satisfaction, not only for metallurgical, but also for light- 
ing purposes, the whole of the works being supplied with it. 
The Leeds Forge works and buildings cover about nine acres, 
but plans:are iu progress for the erection of new plant to meet 
the increasing demands upon present resources. The corru- 
gated boiler furnaces of Mr. Fox form a large item in the 
output, some 3,000 steamers, with an aggregate of about 
7,200,000 horse- power, including seventy vessels of the Royal 
Navy, having been fitted with them. This represents, in the 
aggregate, an enormous saving in fuel, besides prolonging the 
life of the furnaces. A set of twelve flues were fitted to the 
boilers of the Preforza in 1878, and have recently been taken 
out and replaced by new ones after ten years of constant use, 
The Pretoria was the first ocean-going steamer fitted with 
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these flues. The second new industry which is attracting the 
attention of railway engineers, and is being adopted on soe 
of the principal railways, is also due to Mr, Fox. This is the 
pressed steel rolling-stock frames, which successfully ne a 
want long felt by locomotive and railway carriage bui Sie 
Instead of the frames being built up of wrought-iron, and, in 
the case of carriages and waggons, of iron and wood, they are 
press-flanged from flat steel plates by powerful hydraulic 
machinery. The result is a great economy in first cost, a 
reduction of dead weight to be carried, combined with greater 
constructive strength and durability, the various parts also 
being interchangeable. As regards structural strength, a pair 
of bogie trucks, built of pressed steel, each weighing 812 lbs., 
were tested together with a total load of 130,186 lbs. without 
producing any sensible deflection. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS IN AMERICA. 


THE following conditions for competitions and architectural 
work have been prepared by the Boston Society of Architects :— 


Section L. 

1. It is absolutely essential to a successful issue that-the 
projectors of a competition should employ a competent 
architect as adviser, and he should be named in the advertise- 
ments and conditions. The adviser should neither be a com- 
petitor for the work, nor should he in any event have any 
professional interest therein, except that he should receive from 
the projectors a proper fee for his services. The duties of the 
adviser should be :— 

(a) To aid the projectors to make a clear and definite state- 
ment of their wants, and to draw up proper terms to regulate 
the competition. 

(4) To select from all offered the designs which conform to 
the terms of the competition, and to reject all others. 

(c) To advise the projectors on the relative merits of the 
designs admitted to the competition. 


Section LI, 


1, In a public or open competition, it should be clearly 
stated whether or not the invitation to compete is issued by 
parties having authority to employ an architect and erect a 
building. 

2. The number and scale of drawings required should be 
distinctly stated, and they should not be more in number nor to 
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a larger scale than necessary to clearly explain the design. If 
perspective views are required, they should be taken froma 
fixed point of view and distance, and be uniform in size, 
number, and mode of rendering, without imaginary accessories, 
and with no shadows except of the building itself, . 

3.. The absolute requirements of the building should be fully 
stated, but a distinction should be made between those condi- 
tions that are imperative and those which are simply advisory, 
and the terms should be such as to hamper the judgment of 
the competitors as little as possible. If any limit of cost is 
set, it should be clearly stated what is to be included in it: 

4. A type-written description of the building should accom- 
pany each set of drawings, which should give as clearly as 
possible such information as cannot be shown on the drawings 
concerning materials, methods of construction, and decoration. 
No writing should be allowed on the drawings. “i 

5. Each drawing and the description should be distinguished 
only by a motto or device, which should be repeated on the 
outside of a sealed envelope, containing the authors name and 
address. 

6. No alternative designs or other drawings than those 
called for by the conditions should be received or considered, 

7. The time for preparing the design should be made long 
enough for adequate study of the problem and the proper 
preparation of the necessary drawings and description, and 
proper allowance should also be made for the ordinary occupa- 
tions of competitors, If possible, the time for rendering the 
decision should also be stated. 

8. A design should be excluded from a competition :—(a) If 
any attempt is made by its author, directly or indirectly, to dis- 
close his identity or to influence the decision of the projectors 
or their adviser. (4) If sent in after the limit of time named 
in the conditions. (c) If in any particular it violates the con- 
ditions as already stated. (d) If it exceeds the limit of.site. 
(e) If, after its cost has been estimated by the adviser, or by an 
experienced contractor employed by the projectors to estimate 
on all the designs, it shall be found that its probable cost will 
exceed the limit named in the conditions by more than 20 per 
cent. 

9. It is advisable that all the designs admitted to the com- 
petition should, with the consent of the authors, be publicly 
exhibited after the final award. The decision of the projectors 
should be announced at or before the time of exhibition. __ 

1o. The work, if carried out in any shape, should be placed 
in the hands of the architect selected under the terms of the 
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competition, and at the usual rate of compensation (5 per cent. 
on the full cost of the building). But if, on the disclosure of 
the names, the successful competitor should prove to have had 
slight experience in building, the right may be served to asso- 
ciate with him a consulting architect, to whom a proper pro- 
portion of the fees shall be assigned. But in event of the 
reservation of either or both of these rights it should be clearly 
stated in the conditions, as such reservation would inevitably 
tend to deter architects of-position from entering the com- 
petition. 

It, In an open competition prizes should be awarded aggre- 
gating not less than 2 per cent. on the proposed cost of the 
building, 

12. As all drawings are the property of the architect, those 
of the unsuccessful competitors should be promptly returned as 
soon as the award is determined. The projectors to be fur- 
nished with complete copies of all premiated designs. Rejected 
designs should only be used, in whole or in part, by agreement 
with and compensation to their authors. 


Section IL, 

1. Close or private competitions are always preferable to 
open or public ones, from which they differ in that the archi- 
tects to take part are selected for their supposed special fitness 
for the projected work. In these competitions the names of the 
competitors are usually known in connection with their designs, 
and it is customary to consult them in the preparation of the 
conditions, and to pay to each unsuccessful one a fee in accord- 
ance with the importance of the building and the amount of 
work required from each, giving the execution of the work 
outright to the successful competitor on the usual terms, A 
professional adviser may profitably be employed in these com- 
petitions also if the number of competitors is large. 


Professional Practice and Charges. 


I. For full professional services, except as_ hereinafter 
mentioned, the custorsary charge is 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of the works executed from the architect’s design. 

_ 2. For works of less value than 10,000 dols., and for altera- 
tions, a special charge in excess of the above is made. 

3. For monumental work, and for all works in which the 
expenditure is mainly for skilled and artistic Jabour, as fittings 
and furniture, decoration, sculpture, stained-glass, or the like, 
and for selection of stuffs and other materials, the architect’s 
charge is regulated by special circumstances and conditions. 


4. When several similar but distinct buildings are erected 
at the same time from a single specification and one set of 
drawings, and under one contract, the commission is charged 
on the cost of one such building, and a special charge is made 
in respect to the others, . 

5. The commission is reckoned on the total cost of the 
work, inclading all permanent fixtures necessary to render it fit 
for occupation, and as if executed of new materials. 

6. In case preliminary sketches only are prepared, the 
charge is 1 per cent. of the estimated cost. 

7, In case of the abandonment of a project after the 
drawings and specifications have been prepared, the charge is 
in proportion to the work done, and is at least one-half of the 
full commission. . 

8. If material alterations in the drawings are made by the 
direction of the client, the additional charge is in proportion to 
the work done. 

9. The architect is entitled to payments on account, one- 
half of the. commission on estimated cost at the signing of 
contracts or the beginning of the work, and other payments 
successively as the work progresses. é 

10. Full professional services include preliminary studies, 
working drawings and specifications in duplicate, general 
supervision, examining and passing accounts. 

11, All necessary travelling expenses are to be paid by the 
client. 

12. Drawings and specifications are the instruments of 
service, and the property of the architect. 


Supervision of Works. 


13. The supervision or superintendence of an architect (as 
distinguished from the continuous personal superintendence 
which may be secured by the employment of a clerk of the 
works) means such inspection by the architect or his deputy of 
a building or other work in process of erection, completion, or 
alteration as he finds necessary to ascertain whether it is being 
executed in conformity with his designs and specifications or 
directions, and to enable him to decide when the successive 
instalments or payments provided for in the contract or agree- 
ment are due or payable. He is to determine in constructive 
emergencies, to order necessary changes, and to define the true 
intent and meaning of the drawings and specification, and he 
has authority to stop the progress of the work and order its 
removal when not in accordance with them, 
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Clerk of the Works. 


14. On all buildings of considerable importance it is for the 
advantage of the owner or owners to have constant superintend- 
ence by a clerk of the works, in addition to the regular and 
necessary supervision of the architect ; the remuneration of said 
clerk to be paid by the owner or owners, in addition to any 
commissions or fees due the architect. The selection or dis- 
missal of the clerk of the works is to be subject to the approval 
of the architect. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE DOCK ESTATE, LIVERPOOL. 


THE rapid development of the Liverpool Dock Estate compels 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to apply to Parliament 
for modification and enlargement of their administrative 
powers. In the coming session the Board will seek for powers 
to purchase land which is required to complete the scheme for 
the utilisation of the seven old docks at the South End. A 
lock is to be constructed to connect the Toxteth with the 
Brunswick Dock, and by this means the water in the seven 
docks affected will be raised to high-water mark of the highest 
tide, thus affording greatly increased facilities to the shipping of 
the port. Additional land will be needed to improve the quay 
space and the shed accommodation along these docks, and the 
sanction of Parliament is to be sought for the acquisition of 
this land by the Dock Board. Ifthe land in question be used 
in the manner proposed, it will necessitate an alteration in the 
present course of the dock railway, and the Board are therefore 
asking Parliamentary consent to the construction of a deviation 
railway, commencing at a point near Wapping Dock, by a 
junction with the proposed overhead railway (authorised by the 
Act of 1882), and terminating near Hill Street, Toxteth Park. 
The Board include in the Bill other alterations in the adminis- 
tration of the dock estate. One is the embayment in the river 
frontage of the ferry goods landing-stage. When the landing- 
stage was originally constructed the Act of Parliament authoris- 
ing its erection insisted upon an embayment to satisfy the 
existing requirements of those interested in the ferries. Subse- 
quent experience has proved that the disadvantages arising 
from the existence of the embayment far outweigh its advan- 
tages, and Parliament is therefore to be asked to sanction its 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


THE Paris Exhibition of 1878, having shown to the industrial 
world the progress made on the Continent of Europe, also, says 
M. Grosseteste, drew prominent attention to England, which, by 
the labours of various committees of inquiry as to her indus- 
trial progress, has served to prove that she has surpassed the 
expectations then held out. The following remarks are in- 
tended to present in a succinct form what has been the general 
British progress made, and the causes which have led to it. 

To judge of the progress made in half a century in Con- 
tinental industry, it may be well to recall that only in 1825 were 
abolished the laws punishing the employment of English work- 
men abroad, and that about 1835 the prohibition to export 
spinning machines was removed. It became, therefore, neces- 
sary for the Continent to face a complete industrial organisa- 
tion, unknown to those who had not access to English factories. 
Technical schools were at once established, and engineers were 
sent to England to study the course of operations, and to 
establish subsequently industrial lectures. The greater part 
of these schools were founded, and are still supported, by the 
Governments ; they turn out at present a considerable number 
of qualified chemists and engineers, of whom a certain number 
find places in England. These young men, in general, possess 
a thorough knowledge of the sciences which concern their 
special manufacture or industry, and all the scientific and in- 
dustrial discoveries which belong to them are familiar. 

The technical schools for those who would become directors 
or foremen are more recent on the Continent than the polytechnic 
schools. We may cite as types those of Wintherthur, 
Chemnitz, Komotan (Austria), and St. Etienne, the last named 
specially devoted to mining. As for the schools of art founded 
in France under the First Empire, these vegetated only up to 
their reorganisation, which dates about twenty-five years back. 
Attempts have been made to establish preparatory schools for 
the technical ones ; these exist in Prussia and Bavaria. In 
France, that of Rheims is the best. These send up their 
scholars to the technical schools, or launch them in trade or 
industry at once, if they possess a sufficient amount of theoretica 
and practical knowledge to be useful. 

In France, in the schools of the type of Rheims, the educa- 
tion is gratuitous. It may be added that this custom is too 
recent to allow of their having yet furnished to industry any 
important contingent of foremen. The weaving schools are 
attended by youths intended either for commerce or industry. 
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Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 
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It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can apply it, 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 
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GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom, 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators. 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester : Daccabes 28, 1887. All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
DEAR S1Rs.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 


DEAR S1Rs,—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting Of the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which ied on the 10th of this month, have sR a sh if sti 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. 


that both your" Aquol”’ Paint,and also your ‘*Pyrodene”’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. * 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is. best for the purpose. i 


It lasts as long as the wood itself, 
It Bagh Dry Rot and decay in house timbers, 
It does not crack, peel, or rub oft 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
ordinary paint. pitheneh applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almoet 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8.C. LOWE & SON, 
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They are much in favour, the best proof of which is the estab- 
lishment of the splendid building at Crefeld, constructed con- 
jointly by the State, the town, and business men. There are 
also evening classes on weaving for workmen, which are, how- 
ever, not very well attended. 

It may be remarked that, notwithstanding the patronage 
and support of various industrial societies aud chambers of 
commerce on the Continent, these different-constituted bodies 
have but a limited sphere of action, which renders their organi- 
sation and results inferior to those of the Department of Science 
and Art in England, and the City of London Guild supported 
by the Corporation. On the contrary, however, the English 
operative does not possess, as do a large proportion of foreign 
workmen, a knowledge of industrial drawing, acquired gratui- 
tously by adults in France, Belgium, and Italy, or the elemen- 
tary instruction which the workman possesses in Switzerland 
and Germany. In France the municipalities of the large 
towns subsidise gratuitous courses of lectures in drawing, 
modelling, sculpture, and painting, which are eagerly attended, 
and create great emulation among the workmen. In Germany, 
Holland, and France, in districts where the population is 
scattered, and combination in manufactures is iinpossible, small 
industrial schools are established, where children are taught the 
principles of petty trades, such as carving in wood, inlaying, 
clock-making, &c. 

England has establishments known as mechanics’ institutes, 
which are being reorganised, and she possesses also art 
schools founded by co-operative and industrial societies. It is 
much to be wished that these institutions should take a lesson 
from what is done abroad, without requiring from the young 
who are to become workmen or managers a merely theoretic 
instruction up to 22 or 23 years, as in the polytechnic schools, 
but to stop at 18 or 19, so that they may subsequently acquire 
practical knowledge in the workshop or factory. There is, 
however, a broad difference between young men intended to 
become chiefs of important industrial establishments and those 
who are to be merely managers or owners of smaller works 
The former, in universities or special schools, easily obtain the 
amount of necessary knowledge ; while the latter are obliged, 
in the interest of their future, to add the acquired practice of 
the workshop to their theoretical knowledge. Certain schools 
have, with this object, added machine-rooms and workshops to 
their oca/e of instruction, but the number of these is limited, 
and they have insufficient funds to remunerate professors. 
There are at Manchester, Bradford, and Glasgow secondary 
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“MANUFACTURERS. 


schools, where science and modern languages are taught; 
these schools are lost in the mass of educational establishments, 
and are usually not within the means of the artisan class. It 
is these last who, on leaving the preparatory schools, should be 
permitted to profit more readily by the classes at the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art and the City Guilds. 

There have recently been opened, in the north of England, 
weaving schools, and also, in Yorkshire, drawing classes. In 
fact, there do not exist in England institutions like those which 
the Continent possesses ; but the City Guilds Institute of the 
Corporation of London endeavours, by example and by money 
grants, to create in the manufacturing centres similar schools to 
the Continental polytechnics, and to render drawing obligatory 
in all the English schools. 

In Russia, the technical school of Moscow is copied from 
the model of the Conservatoire of Arts and Manufactures of 
Paris, as far as the theoretical education is concerned ; the 
practical instruction is more extended, so as to permit the 
students to carry out important works for the public—works 
executed partly by the students, and partly by foreign work- 
men. The number of young men who study there is not, 
however, very large. As for elementary technical schools, they 
scarcely exist there, and from the average instruction of the 
students who attend the classes, it is doubtful whether they will 
become first-class workmen, for the instruction they have 
received will not permit them to follow the more advanced 
classes of arts and manufactures. 


PROPOSED HIGH-LEVEL BRIDGE, GLASGOW. 


A DESIGN has been prepared by Mr. William Arrol, the prin- 
cipal constructor of the Forth Bridge, for a high-level bridge, 
with 100 feet of clear headway above the quay level of the 
Clyde at'Glasgow, and with approaches on each side with a 
gradient of one in twenty. At such a gradient each of the 
approaches would require to be 2,009 feet long. The bridge 
would cross the river almost in a line with Finnieston Street, 
and Mr. Arrol proposes that a roadway should commence from 
a point near the foot of Finnieston Street, and proceed east- 
ward for a distance of 1,000 yards on the back half of the quay 
shed, and from thence return along the front half of the shed 
for an equal length, the roadway gradually rising until the 
required height is attained. The bridge is then crossed, and 
the passenger or vehicle descends on similar roadways, the 
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approaches on the south side of the river extending 1,000 feet 
westward over the top of the Mavisbank Shed. The whole 
structure is to be of steel. The approaches are 24 feet broad, 
with a footpath 6 feet wide along the outsideedge, The bridge 
has a roadway 4o feet broad, with a footpath on each side 
10 feet wide. The bridge is to be of one span, supported on 
piers with concrete foundations. Two hydraulic lifts are pro- 
vided at each end for the transfer of railway waggons from the 
one side of the river to the other, and of such vehicular traffic 
as parties would prefer being taken up and let down by lift, by 
payment, rather than have fully three-quarters of a mile to 
traverse, one-half of which, except 143 yards of the level 
bridge, would be on an ascending and the other half on a 
descending gradient of 1 in 20. These lifts are each 29 feet 
long and 21} feet wide. At the corners of the footpaths on the 
bridge there are passenger-hoists 10 feet square. Six minutes 
will be required for a complete journey by the hoists, and 2,000 
persons may cross the river in this way in one hour, in addition 
to 10,000 persons who may go round the approaches. The 
lifts for vehicles enable 80 to cross in an hour, and in addition 
1,200 may cross each hour by using theinclines. The estimated 
cost is about 150,000/, 


THE TIMBER TRADE. 


ACCORDING to the report of Messrs. Foy, Morgan & Co., the 
past year has shown better results for the wood trade than were 
known for along time. Bad debts have been few, and although 
London has not felt the improvement in trade to the same 
extent as the northern ports, prices have steadily advanced 
throughout the year. The stocks, though fully sufficient for all 
probable demands, are firmly held. The free-on-board prices 
now current are practically a guarantee that early shipments 
will not reduce spot quotations, but on the contrary, if im- 
porters are to make any profit, the prices of goods here must 
have an upward tendency, Freights have been one of the 
remarkable surprises of the year. They opened quite reason- 
ably, but with only a small number of vessels offering, and 
steadily rose throughout the summer in sympathy with freights 
all over the world, attaining their highest during October and 
November, since when they have been a little easier. The 
dock stocks seem at first sight heavy in comparison with 
those of 1887, but, with the prospect of an improving trade 
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throughout the country and a more hopeful feeling generally, 
holders should have no cause to fear results. It is pretty 
evident also that, unless the trade are willing to face the present 
f.o.b. prices for the earlier shipments, they will have to fall back 
upon the landed stocks or give a profit to those who have 
already bought. Auctions have been the means of passing into 
consumption, as in 1887, only a moderate quantity of goods, 
but dealers have this year largely availed themselves of this 
method of clearing their cargoes. 

The imports from Russia have been fully up to the average, 
although the consignments have been somewhat smaller than 
of late years. Archangel goods have specially sold well ; thirds 
from this port have been eagerly sought after, the quality being 
very satisfactory. Whitewood, in sympathy with spruce, has 
been very firm and has sold well. The stock is not large, and 
demand good ard improving. The import from Sweden again 
shows more batten sizes, and the stock, though larger than the 
previous year, is by no means beyond the capacity of con- 
sumers. Prices have improved steadily since the early arrivals, 
and, although third deals have been difficult of sale here, 
fourths and fifths have been in good demand; the requirements 
of the colonies, however, for the better class of goods have 
greatly assisted the home market. The heavy lines of planed 
deals have gone into consumption wonderfully well. The 
quality and condition of the shipments have been very satis- 
factory, and the higher qualities have, as a rule, been -stowed 
under sheds. The import from Finland has consisted mainly 
of battens, and the large lines of 2 by 4 from nearly all the ports 


must make the standard quantity far smaller than it would 


appear from a comparison with former years of the number of 
pieces only.. The quality and condition have been satisfactory. 
From Norway the import has not been excessive, and the 
colonial demand has prevented any heavy consignments. If it 
had not been for the Swedish flooring shipments there would 
in the autumn have been a great scarcity of planed goods: the 
rise in prices then apparent has, however, with a few slight 
fluctuations, been well maintained. The stock of flooring is 
now sufficient owing to the recent arrivals, but the demand is 
fair. The battens sent forward have been, with a few excep- 
tions, such as were unsuitable for planing. The quality has 
therefore been poor, and prices have ruled accordingly. Balks 
have been conspicuous by their absence, though in the autumn 
had any arrived they would have sold well. 

The slight improvement in the prices of pine from Canada 
which ushered in the year was confined solely at first to the 
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lower qualities, of which consequently the bulk of the early 
arrivals consisted. It was not until well into the summer that 
firsts and seconds participated in the improvement, although it 
was Clearly impossible that in the face of the heavy advance in 
freights, values of these goods should remain unaffected. An 
impression also prevailed that these qualities would be unusually 
scanty. Stocks are very light both in London and the outports. 
The market is now firm, and prices show a net increase of 
about 15 per cent. on figures current a year ago. 

Notwithstanding that the import of spruce has been a full 
one the stock is small, most of it having gone into consumption. 
The advance in the prices of the lower qualities has been very 
decided, and although the better goods have not yet shown the 
same improvement, it is possible that this may ere very long 
be expected. 

The stock of oak is an average one ; prices have been firm, 
although there has not been much inquiry. The demand for 
the North will probably absorb most of the stock now here. 

The cabinet-makers and other consumers of black walnut 
are using the boards and planks, preferring them as a rule to 
the log. The consumption has been large, but a number of 
inferior parcels have been sacrificed during the season at very 
unremunerative figures. 

The import of pitch-pine timber from the United States has 
been somewhat larger than in 1887; but owing to the active 
demand on the coast it has been far smaller than in any other 
recent years. Prices were very low in the spring, and it was 
not till the summer that any advance was apparent ; since then 
the enormous jump in freights made prices rise rapidly, and 
quotations are now very firm for goods here, although the stocks 
are quite large enough for any probable demand. Deals have 
been slow of sale, and, although prices have, in sympathy with 
other goods, risen somewhat, at present spot values hardly 
bring out cif. prices. The quality has been very fair, and it is 
evident there is now less desire on shippers’ part to ship the 
goods direct from the saws. 

There has been a large business in American whitewood, 
and its use is gradually extending. Good broad planks have 
been quick of sale. Logs have been as a rule difficult to quit, 
planks being almost universally preferred. 

A large quantity of low-grade oak boards has been sent on 
the market, which has had a tendency to depress prices. The 
stock of plain boards and plank now is quite sufficient for the 
demand, but quartered oak of good quality and well figured is 
ready of sale. 
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Wainscot logs have mostly passed into consumption in retail 
quantities. There was no import from Germany, and parcels 
of these goods were sent from the stocks here to coast ports, 
London is now not the market for Memel and pillau logs. 

The import of lathwood has been small, and stocks are now 
very short. A considerable rise has taken place during the last 
two months, and, if there is the least demand, quotations are 
likely to advance still more, 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE reputation of this firm as patentees and manufacturers of 
stoves, ranges, ovens, &c., is founded on the success achieved 
from long experience in the best description of work. Many 
of our readers who noticed their representative variety of heating 
and cooking requisites at the late Ironmongers’ Exhibition, no 
doubt formed the same opinion as to the perfection to which 
these desiderata of the culinary art have been brought, and 
especially in the department of gas ovens. In this connection 
we may single out the “Wilson” patent independent gas 
pastry oven and the ‘“ Wilson” patent gas cooker as being 
the best we have seen. In these ‘Ae gas does not enter the 
ovens, as ts usual in other gas cookers, while in size it is a 
veritable multum tn parvo, and durability is secured, because 
it is constructed entirely of heavy cast-iron and fire-tiles ; and 
these, moreover, have the effect of retaining the heat that 
would otherwise escape. Economy is also attained by the pro- 
vision of an inner casting of iron, which has cast upon the 
outside a number of gills running up the sides and across the 
top, thus conveying to the oven the entire volume of heat pro- 
duced by the gas consumed. Outside the gills the oven is 
completely jacketed with non-conducting material. The whole 
effect of these improvements is to secure a uniformity of heat 
and to reduce the cost of consumption of gas below that of 
coal fires. This system of ovén is infinitely superior for 
cooking purposes. In a conversation with the chef of the 
Agricultural Hall, whose kitchens are furnished throughout by 
the Wilson Engineering Company, he said that the gas oven 
is more economical than any he has previously used ; that it 
takes very little time to attend to it, and further he observed, 
that when once hot it retains the heat for a considerable time 
and can be turned on and off at will; whilst as to efficiency, 
it is all that can be desired. We believe this is the general 
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opinion prevalent amongst chefs, and their judgment should 
cettainly be deferred to in the fitting-up of hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, &c. ‘ 

The accompanying sketch illustrates the “ Wilson” pastry 
oven, which visitors to the Exhibition were able to see in action, 


and that it carried out the dictum of those who have used it, 
that a more perfect.oven they have never baked in. Those 
who know something of baking processes are aware that such a 
result can only be got by getting an entire uniformity of heat, 
such as we have already attained in the “ Wilson” pastry oven, 
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TESTIMONIALS OF SUBLIMED LEAD. 


“We have now used 
Factory, 


THE PATENT SHAFT AND AXLETREE Go., Wednesbury, say— 
“We have no objection to 
experience of Sublimed Lead.” 


Mr. JOHN STONE, Oil and Colour Merchant, Bath, says— 


‘“‘T have much pleasure in stating 
Sublimed Lead, and find its covering 


your referring any customers to us respecting our 


that we have tried your White and Lead Colour 


é properties quite up to any other we have yet 
used. Having to decorate the Volunteer Drill Hall at Bath in December last, we 


thought it just the work to test its properties, and must say it gave every satisfaction. 
I may mention the Drill Hall was built entirely of Iron.” 


Mr. A. T. PRITCHARD, Painter, &c., Swansea, says— 


“In re Sublimed Lead, I applied it to some work exposed to the full force of the 
sun about twelve months ag 


A 0, side by side with genuine White Lead by old rocess, I 

find it whiter and evidently more durable.” ; : ; 

Mr. 8. FRANCIS, Glass, Lead, Oil and Colour Merchant, Bath, says— 
“ Having used your Sublimed Lead for three years past, it gives me great pleas 

to state that I consider it Superior to the Oorreded Let a; it rs peites. ta ahaon 

smoother, therefore it must be more durable,” ; pg Ny ool ke age 


BEST SOFT ENGLISH PIG LEAD. 


SHEET LEAD, 


Messrs. COTTAM & WILLMORE, Winsley Street Iron Works, Oxford Street, London, W., say— 


your genuine Lead Colour Lead for some twelve months, and we like it very much. lt covers well, and some we put on the outside ironwork of our 
and which is exposed to the sulphurous vapours from our smiths’ fires, is as good as when it was put on,” 


THE ALBION IRON WORKS Co., Rugeley, Staffordshire, say— 
“ We are very pleased with all the Sublimed Lead Colour Paint you have provided 


us with, and it seems to ba a thoroughly gool article which would recommend itself 
to all users.” 


Mess3. A. & R. SOMMERVILLE, Creech St. Michael Paper Works, near 
Taunton, say— 


“We have painted over 9,000 square yards of Galvanized Roofing with your Sub- 


limed Lead Colourel Lead. We find it most durable, and it has given us every 
satisfaction.” 


Mr. GEO. H. HUGHES, Cycle Whee! and Juvenile Tricycle Manufacturer, 
Birmingham, says — 

“Tn answer to yours of May 25, we thank you for so promptly despatching our 
order for Lead Coloured Paint, and take this opportunity of saying that the material 
hitherto supplied has given us great satisfaction, and at the same time cost us less than 
that we have been in the habit of using.” 

Mr. GEO. PRICE, Builder, Newchurch, Hay, says— 

“Paints made with the Sublime i Lead, I must say, are superior to any I have tried. 

T have given them a fair trial, both on Builders’ Work and on Agricultural Implements, 


and they have given me every satisfaction. This is saying a great deal in a stormy 
district like ours, where only good paint will stand.” : 


LEAD PIPE AND SHOT. 
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Thus, with the consumption of 60 feet of gas during the first 
hour, no less than 400 deg. Fah.—the requisite temperature for 
pastry baking—is developed and thereafter maintained by the 
use of only one-half that quantity of gas, viz. 30 feet per hour. 
Its efficiency and its economy we have now sufficiently accounted 
for. As toits durability, that is not likely to be called in ques- 
tion. The appliance, it will be noticed from the illustration, is 
compact. It is independent of allied fittings and fixtures, and 
can be placed anywhere, in any out-of-the-way or unused 
corner, if so desired, and thus will not incommode the workers 
or interfere with their duties in kitchens that may be already 
thought overcrowded. A distinct advantage is, ‘hat no gas 
enters the oven, also that time is saved by the little attention 
required—time which can be so usefully devoted to forwarding 
the numberless other works that have to be got through in the 
kitchen department. Gas stoves for cooking are coming every 
day more and more into favour, and we can confidently re- 
commend customers to try those of the Wilson Engineering 
Company, Limited, of 227 High Holborn, W.C, it having been 
already in practical use at several notable places in this city 
and the metropolis, and as it becomes more known it is likely 
to create quite a revolution in the arrangements of the modern 
cuisine. : 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


AN illustrated catalogue for 1889 has just been issued by the 
St. Pancras Ironwork Company, in which many new designs 
and improvements are noticeable. The catalogue deals with 
iron staircases, verandahs, balconies, roofs, &c. 


The Company | 


rank among the oldest manufacturers of iron staircases in the | 


world, though it appears that it is only of late years that their 
use has become general, and therefore such a catalogue is at 
present specially useful to architects and the building trades. 
Lowness in price—one feature of the staircases—results from 
the careful attention given to details in the design, and the 
perfection of the manufacturing plant. An ingenious applica- 
tion of the straight and spiral staircases in one is shown, which 
is a great advantage in positions where the conditions prevent 
the use of either a continuous spiral or straight staircase. The 
outside iron staircases should be particularly noticed—an incal- 
culable boon for the inmates of lofty and crowded buildings in 
case of fire. No buildings such as asylums or workhouses, &c., 
should be without them. On page 23 of the catalogue a hand- 


some effect is produced by a spiral staircase that gives access 
from one balcony to another. Such an arrangement might 
also be useful in escaping from fire. There are also special 
fire-escape staircases, which are carried out at moderate 
expense. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, 


THE twenty-third quarterly report of inspection by Major- 
General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, C.M.G.,R.E, 
of the works in progress for the construction of the bridge over 
the Forth, has just been issued. It is dated Railway Depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, November 30, and says :—In spite of 
serious interruptions by bad weather the advance made during 
the quarter is satisfactory ; the record of the additional amount 
of steel work rivetted continuing to show a considerable in- 
crease over that in the preceding quarter. The work performed 
during this period, which has exceeded the estimate, is shortly 
detailed below. 
Temporary Works. 

A new hoist for men and materials has been put up near 
the end of the first bay of the northern cantilever at North 
Queensferry. The additions to plant consist of two vertical 
boilers, the machinery of the hoist above mentioned, and a 
number of hand derrick cranes and hydraulic rivetters. 


Permanent Works. 

South Queensferry.—South Cantilever.—Nearly the whole 
of the principal members of the second bay are complete, the 
portions yet to be executed being the additions of the flange 
plates for about half the length of the top members, the erect- 
ing of the bracing between the struts, and of about half of the 
bracing*between the lower metnbers. The bottom members of 
the third bay, with three-fourths of their bracing, are built out 
to the commencement of the junctions with the fourth bay, a 
distance of 435 feet from the vertical columns, and are rivetted 
for about 295 feet. The third struts are built up to 245 feet 
above O.D.; the third ties are built down to within 50 feet of 
their junctions with the bottom ~-members ; the third vertical 
ties and trestle support to the internal viaduct are built and 
partly rivetted, and the former are temporarily extended to the 
top members. The top members are extended to 415 feet 
from the vertical columns, the 1ivetting being completed for 
about 260 feet. The main girders and bracing of the internal 
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viaduct are extended to 4t5 feet from the vertical columns. | 


North Cantilever—The work done on this cantilever is rather 
more advanced than that on the south cantilever. The prin- 
cipal members of the third bay are erected, the junctions at 
the ends of the bottom members are in place, and those at the 
ends of the top members are well advanced. The bottom 
members are extended 460 feet, the vertical webs and bracing 
of the top members 425 feet, and the main girders and bracing 
of the internal viaduct 425 feet, respectively, from the vertical 
columns. The bottom members are rivetted for about 304 
feet, and the top members for about 260 feet. The fourth struts 
are built up to 160 feet above O.D. The rivetted work at 
South Queensferry now amounts to about 10,600 tons, an addi- 
tion of about 1,330 tons during the quarter, as compared with 
1,545 tons during the previous quarter. Cantilever and 
Viaduct Piers.—The masonry of the cantilever pier has 
been raised to 201 feet above O.D. The arches of the 
masonry viaduct have been completed, and the abutments 
and spandrels raised to 161°5 feet above O.D. The steelwork 
of the wind fence has been erected for nearly the whole length 
of the approach viaduct. A 

Inch Garvie.—South Cantilever—With the exception of a 
small portion of the struts with their bracing, and a portion of 
the internal viaduct, the whole of the first bay is completely 
built and rivetted. Nearly the whole of the second bay is built, 
the only portions remaining to be executed being the flange | 
plates of the top members, and flooring and wind fence of the 
internal viaduct. More than one-half of the bay has been ' 
rivetted. The bottom members of the third bay are built out | 
to a distance of 408 feet from the vertical columns, and are 
rivetted for about 300 feet. One-half of their bracing is in 
place. The ties and struts, with one bay of bracing between 
the latter, have been erected beyond their intersection, and the 
vertical tie at the centre of the bay is in position. The top 
members are built for a distance of 390 feet, and rivetted for 
about 195 feet, and the girders and bracing of the internal 
viaduct are extended to 380 feet from the vertical columns, 
North Cantilever—The work executed on the first bay is 
almost identical with that on the south cantilever. Practically 


the whole of the second bay is in place, and nearly one-half is 
rivetted. The bottom members of the third bay are built out | 
a distance of 340 feet from the vertical columns, and rivetted 
for about 230 feet ; the top members are built for a distance of 
324 feet, and rivetted for about 195 feet ; and the girders and 
bracing of the internal viaduct have been extended for a length | 


of 35 feet from the trestle at the end of Bay 2, or 360 feet from 
the vertical columns. The total amount of rivetted steelwork 
at Inch Garvie is about 12,400 tons, an addition of about 2,400 
tons during the quarter, as compared with 1,630 tons during 
the previous quarter. 

North Queensferry.—South Cantilever.—Nearly the whole 
of the second bay is erected, and more than two-thirds rivetted. 
The only portions remaining to be executed are one length of 
flange plates on the top members, and the flooring and wind 
fence of the internal viaduct. The bottom members of the 
third bay, with one half of their bracing, are built as far as the 
junctions with Bay 4, and the greater portion of these junctions 
is in place. The whole of the struts and one bay of their 
bracing are erected, and the ties are built to within 20 feet of 
their junctions with the bottom members. The bottom mem- 
bers are now extended to a distance of 450 feet from the vertical 
columns, and rivetted for about 400 feet. The top members 
are built for a length of 425 feet and rivetted for about 250 feet. 
The whole of the vertical ties and the trestle at the centre of 
the third bay are in place, and the girders and bracing of the 
internal viaduct are erected to the end of the bay, or 425 feet 
from the vertical columns. North Cantilever.—The second 
bay is advanced fully as far as that of the south cantilever. - 
The bottom members of the third bay, with one-half of their 
bracing, are built for a distance of 435 feet from the vertical 
columns, and rivetted for about 350 feet. The third struts are 
built to a level of 220 feet above O.D. The vertical ties and 
the trestle at the’centre of the third bay are in place, and the 
former have been temporarily extended to the top members. 
The top members are erected to a distance of 390 feet, and the 


| girders and bracing of the internal viaduct 426 feet from the 


vertical columns. The rivetting of the top members is com- 
pleted for about 230 feet. The total quantity of rivetted steel- 
work at North Queensferry amounts to about 11,000 tons, an 
addition of about 2,170 tons during the quarter, as compared 
with 1,440 tons during the previous quarter. Cantilever Pier.— 
The masonry of the cantilever pier has been raised to the level 
of 213 feet above O.D. 


General Remarks, 


Masonry and Concrete—Up to the present date about 
614,000 cubic feet of granite have been delivered, and 
610,100 cubic feet have been set. About 113,250 cubic yards 
of rubble masonry and concretework have been built. 

Steelwork. — First and Second Bays.—The whole of the 
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steel is drilled and fitted. Third Bays.—With the exception of 
a small portion of the bracing between the struts, the whole of 


the steel has been drilled. The fitting of the top and bottom | 


junctions is practically complete. Fourth Bays.—All the 
main members, the internal viaduct, and the cross-girders 
supporting the latter have been drilled. The fitting of the 
top and bottom junctions is in progress. Fifth Bays.—All 
the main members have been drilled. Sixth Bays.—Nearly 
the whole of the top members have been drilled, and the drilling 
of the main ties has been commenced. 
steel have been delivered, an addition of 1,15¢c tons during the 
quarter, as compared with 1,210 tons during the previous 
quarter. 
favourable, but during November strong winds and heavy rains 
have interfered seriously with the work of erection. On 
November 16 the works were visited by a gale of exceptional 
violence, but the permanent structure received no damage 
whatever, even on those portions not yet rivetted and 
only partially erected, while the damage to the platforms 
and stages was insignificant. The wind-pressures recorded 
on that day were as follows:—27 lbs. on the large gauge 
at Garvie Castle, 41 lbs. on the small gauge at Garvie 
Castle, 35 lbs. on the small revolving gauge at Garvie Castle, 
32 lbs. on the small gauge at centre of large fixed gauge, 
30 Ibs. on the small gauge at corner of large fixed gauge, 
32 lbs. on the small gauge at North Queensferry platform. The 


next highest wind-pressures were those recorded on November 15, | ing to, 


and were as follows :—22 lbs. on the large gauge at Garvie 
Castle, 26 Ibs. on the small gauge at Garvie Castle, 27 lbs. on 


In all, 53,680 tons of | 


The weather during September and October was | 


| 
| 


the small revolving gauge at Garvie Castle, 21 lbs. on the | 


small gauge at centre of large fixed gauge. The average 
number of men employed per diem during the quarter has been 


PATENTS. 

[ This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43° Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
Jormation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

18771. William Millar, George Moffatt, Rhys Layton, for 
‘‘Improvements in, or relating to, fireproof building construc- 
tion.” December 22, 1888. 

18791. Jean Chanabel, for “ Improved apparatus for separat- 
filtering, and disinfecting feecal matters.” December 22, 


Ing, 3) 
1888, 

18810. Henry Faulkner, for “The imitation of polished 
marbles, granites, and other stones, and for the imitation of 
glazed tiles.” December 24, 1888. 

18834. John Wilkinson, for “ An improved window-fastener.” 
December 24, 1888. 

18866. Thomas William Twyford, for “Improvements in 
lavatory and like wash-basins and their fittings.” December 
27, 1888. 

18867. John Muckle, Guildford James Muckle, and Harold 
Maxwell Muckle, for “ Screening stones out of clay as it leaves 
or issues out of the pugging-machine.” December 27, 1888. 

18892. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Improvements in, or relat- 
water-closets, wash-basins, baths, and the like.” (William 
Ezra Andrew and John Rhoderick McPherson, United States.) _ 
(Complete specification.) December 27, 1888. 

18893 Charles Alfred Geen, for “ Air-inlet ventilators.” 
December 27, 1888. 

18915. Robert Good, for “A new or improved syphon and 


3,300, and the number employed on November 26 was 2,970. | test box for testing gas mains and for other purposes.” Decem- 


We regret to say that there have been six fatal accidents during 
the quarter, but none of these appear to have been due to any 


ber 27, 1888. 


18935. James Thorpe, for “ Kniveton’s door handles.” De- 


want of care on the part of the contractors, or to any failure of | cember 28, 1888. 


their plant, and none of them occurred at North Queensferry. 
We would, however, recommend that the gangways along the 
top members at North Queensferry should be fitted with a 
hand-rail as at Inch Garvie and South Queensferry. So far as 
we are able to judge from a periodical inspection, the quality of 
the work leaves nothing to be desired, and it is being carried 
out strictly in accordance with the statutory requirements of 
the Act, there being an ample margin above the stipulated 
headway beneath the bottom members. 


| 


19010. Granville Hawley Sharpe and Francis Wynne 
Turner, for “Improved manufacture of cement, suitable for 
plaster and for moulding purposes.” (Complete specification.) 
December 29, 1888. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

13362. Robert Platt, for “Improvements in retaining- 
catches and fastenings for doors, windows, and the like.” 
September 21, 1888. 

16262. Percy John Neate, for “Improved method and 
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apparatus for use in the manufacture of Portland cement and 
the like.” November 9, 1888. 

16509. Andrew Guthrie Sutherland and Thomas Legat, for 
“Improved composition for whitening, cleansing, and dis- 
infecting stone passages, stairs, hearths, and doorsteps.” 
November 14, 1888. 

16650. Henry Atkinson, for “An improved means of, and 
apparatus for, raising, lowering, retaining, counter-balancing 
windows, vertical shutters, and doors.” November 16, 1888. 

16687. John Burn, for “Improvements in sash-fastener.” 
November 16, 1888. 

16729. Frederick Joseph Stokes, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture of, and method of attaching in position finger- 
plates for doors.” November 17, 1888. 

17491. William Elwood, for “ Improvements connected 
with the saving of life from fire in dwelling-houses, and similar 
places.” November 30, 1888. 

17518, Samuel Mason, for “ Improvements in stone-breaking 
machines.” December 1, 1888. 

17570. Jesse Carpenter, for “Improvements in reversible 
sliding sash-windows.” December 3, 1888. 

17743. Robert Hyde, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
raising and lowering windows in the doors or sliding shutters or 
panels or the like in houses or buildings, combined or not with 
an automatic expanding draught excluder. December 5, 1888. 

17796. William Roberts, for ‘Improved method of hanging 
window-sashes.” December 6, 1888. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Notice is hereby given, that all persons interested in opposing 
the grant of a patent on any one of the undermentioned 
applications may, at any time within two months from the 
date of the official Journal, give notice at the Patent Office 
on the prescribed form of such opposition. 


17775. William Hobart Bird, for “ Improvements in door 
locks and latches.” December 27, 1887. 

246. John Lane, for “ Improvements in or relating to con- 
structions for preventing crushing and blocking up at doorways 
and the like by excited or panic-stricken crowds at theatres 
and other places.” January 6, 1888. 

2519. George Lansell, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
equalising the strain on winding gear, such as are used in 
mining shafts and warehouse lifts.” February 20, 1888. 

2708. Arthur Charles Stevens, for ‘Improvements in secur- 
ing scaffolding.” February 23, 1888. 


2839. William Henry Steil, for ‘‘ Improvements in water- 
closets.” February 25, 1888. ° 

3382. George Frederick Redfern, for “Improvements relat- 
ing to means for fixing railway rails to sleepers. (Frederic 
Coblyn, Belgium.) March 5, 1888. 

4672. James Troop, for “ Ventilator for buildings and for 
curing smoky chimneys.” March 27, 1888. 

9876. Thomas Clarke and Charles Frederick Crapp, for 
“Improvements for preventing certain cellars, rooms, yards, or 
similar places, and low-lying lands, from being flooded with» 
water flowing from the drains and sewers by-which such. 
cellars, rooms, yards, or similar places and low-lying lands are 
drained.” July 7, 1888. 

11261. George Richard Tasker, for “ Roof ventilator and 
smoke escape for theatres and other buildings.” August 3, 
1888. 

17457. Hilderbrand Henry Oakes, for “ Improved soap or 
sponge tray, to be used in connection with a bath.” Novem- 
ber 30, 1888. 


PATENTS SEALED, DECEMBER 28, 1888. 

14384. Richard Hocking and William John Hocking, for: 
‘“‘ Improvements in and relating to water-closets.” October 22, 
1888. 

16048, Thomas Wilkins, for “ Improvements in raising or 
adjusting mechanism for window-sashes and other sliding. 
articles of similar character required to be raised or lowered.” 
November 22, 1887. 

16976. Samuel Jones and Robert Roberts, for “ Improve- 
ments in and relating to tenoning or mortising machines.” 
December 9, 1887. 

17223. Gordon Donaldson Peters, for 
fre to spring-rollers for window-blinds.” 
1887. 

17285. Harriett Augusta Hancock, for ‘Means and appli- 
ances for curing smoky chimneys.” December 15, 1887. 

17993. Joseph Winterflood, for “ Improvements in chimney 
and ventilating cowls.” December 31, 1887. : 

9556. James Holyrod, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construc: 
tion of faience or glazed terra-cotta mantelpieces, firesides, 
fronts of grates, and fenders for hearths or firesides and such like 
articles.” June 30, 1888. 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—-Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELI, . 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


“ Improvements” 
December 14, 


mm .G.WRIGHT & CO 


dsl HHH if f 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &e. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases, 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER, Lt. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS— 
9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL *: 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Yg CK MU tL Yi 


Out of 17}in, by 3 in. by 3 in, best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At 1.94, per 100, Meitvered to van at our Sheer Much lower 
price delivered ex ‘ship’? within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 10d. in stamps. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 


17s. 9d. per 100 pieces, 
YEE DG EGA POE: gy ZB Z 
tg 4: yy LZ7? 
ViL Litttttl Ley 
WS27VWV 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at followiig very :ow prices :—1}x4} Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. yer square ; 1x44 ditto ,48s.; 12x 4 Pitch Pine 26s. 6d. ; 
1x4 ditto, 228. yd. IMPORTERS — 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chel - 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Re ad Chelena 5. W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 


Telephone 3.148. 
Large s{cck of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
cs 


ings, Deals, & 


+ Gas & Blectric Fittings. <= 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Kast End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. : 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY &-CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, — 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


FILTERS. | 


CANNING WORKS, 
) MANCHESTER. 


LONDON, JANUARY 18, 1889. 


THE ARCHITECT 
CONTRACT REPORTER. 


PAD DLLDI LILO 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . ’ 2-022 0%; 6 
For Quarter Page . ° . ‘ ’ ie 2e10.-0 
For Half Page . ‘ . , ° ‘ ing: 10.0 
For a Page : F A : : : Boi. oO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : ‘ : sO 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects having been accredited 
by the Fine Arts Department of the British Section of the Paris 
Exhibition as the channel through which architectural drawings are to 
be selected for exbibition therein, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that Architects (whether members of the Institute or not) desirous of 
submitting drawings (which must be perspective views) or photo- 
graphs of buildings either executed or in progress, should send to the 
undersigned, not later than Saturday, February 2, 1889, particulars 
stating :—(1) Name and address of applicant ; (2) subject to be sub- 


mitted ; (3) full width and height of drawing, including frame, pro-" 


posed for exhibition. A SPECIAL COMMITTEE (including some 
non-members of the Institute) has been appointel by the Council for 
the purpose of _ selecting A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF 
DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS as above described, the 
cost of transmitting which to and from the Paris Exhibition will be 
defrayed by the Executive of the British Section, but no funds are at 
disposal for insuring the same against accidents. 
J. MacVICAR ANDERSON, Hon. Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9 Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W. : January 14, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


Se ee eS 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ee 


SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 1507. and 50/. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—The Executors of the late Mrs. 
Harriett Bellenden Sayer invite Designs for Drinking Fountain 
to be erected at Southampton. Premium of 20 guineas. 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, Turner & Turner, Solicitors, South- 
ampton. 

VorkK.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


18.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses 


BATLEY.—Jan. 
Messrs. P. Spencer & 


and Outbuildings, Broomhill Estate. 
Son, Architects, Batley-Carr. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 22.—-For Building Semi-detached Villas. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square 
East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 19.—For Building Shops, Offices, &c., 
Royal Avenue, for Mr. J. G. Turtle. Mr. Joseph C. Marsh, 
Architect, 167 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 21.—For Building Mission Hall, Green 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &. 


In our Deadweight Lock, as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Fspagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
Catalogues Free by Post, 


ee ee a 
VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.G, 
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bard Street Chambers HoyLAND NETHER.—Jan, 21.—For Building Small Church. 
Breet Me Gh. Eee eee "| Mr. W. J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland, near Barnsley. 


Belfast. 

BRIGHTON.—Jan. 28.—For Erection of Two Blocks of LEEDS.—Jan. 19.—For Building Four Houses, Woodhouse, 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of the iat Ween Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 
the Workhouse in Elm Grove, for the Brighton Guardians, Mr, LREDsJan, 19.-For Building Wareboueetaen mannan 


H. B. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, Boelbos. -| Shops. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South 
CARDIFF.—Jan. 19.—For Rebuilding Cambrian Hotel. Mr. Parade, Leeds. 
J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. iH LEEDS.—Jan, 22.—For Erection of Classrooms, Ernlage- 
CARLISLE.—Jan. 19.—For Super ame fisl ouse at} ment of Schoolroom, &c., at Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. G. F. 
Badsworth. Mr. C. J. CeO ae ar . e Riis Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. 
CLACTON.—Jan. 21.—For Works in connection with the as a Build; i 
Sea Defences in the District. Mr. T. A. Cressy, Surveyor, Fence Walls 2. Belgrave s Me Ry Ce Sineees 
Clacton-on-Sea. : : 34 Belvoir Street, Leicester. 
Conti Heb... For. tae Bonn sete LONDONDERRY. — Jan. 24.— For Additions to Lunatic 
i , ge. emGi ngineer. << . ere 
end <Fiers bt pot. eatick sees ; 3 Asylum and Internal Plumbing Works. The Secretary, Office 


20 South Mall, Cork. A 
; pied me ar -.¢ | of the Board of Control of Lunatic Asylums, Custom House 
CORNHOLME. — Jan. 26.—For Additions to Methodis Dublin, ; ’ 


Chapel. Messrs. Hurst & Bolshaw, Architects, Lord Streets 
Southport. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—Jan. 23.—For Building Hall and Billiard- 


DARWEN.—Jan. 31.—For Three Purifiers, with Pillars and | room at Pitt House. Mr. S. Segar, Architect, Newton Abbot. 
Girders. Mr. P. Duxbury, Gas: Engineer, Charles Street, NORTH SHIELDS.—Jan. 26.—For Building Post-Office. 
Darwen. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 21.—For Building Seventy-seven Cottages. | S,W. 

Seville Place, for the Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company, PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 19.—For Building Banking Premises, 


Limited. Mr. E. Spencer, Secretary, 42 Dame Street, Dublin. George Street. Mr. G. Michael Silley, Architect, 17 Craven 
DURHAM.—Jan. 23 —For Building Station Master’s House, Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cleadon Lane. Mr. Bell, Architect, Central Station, New- QUEENSTOWN.—Jan. 21.—For Completion of West Front 

castle-on-Tyne. Re and Portion of Tower, St. Colman’s Cathedral. Mr. G. C. 
GRIMSBY.—Jan. 23.—For Additions, &c., to Tower Brewery | Ashlin, Architect, 12 Trinity Street, Dublin. 

and Offices. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria SALISBURY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Vicarage House at 

Chambers, Grimsby. nae Verwood. Mr. C. S. Adye, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
HALIFAX.—Feb. 2.—For Building Large Block of Shops | pyadford-on-Avon. 

and Dwelling-houses, Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, SANDBACH.—Jan. 28.—For Building Markets and Town 

. . . es « . . <= . oS - ha 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. hall. Mr. T. Bower, Architect, Nantwich. 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 21.—For Building Congregational School Sgt ; 
Church. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 26.—For Building Infants’ Department 
Buildings, Halifax. to Board School, Shatrow Lane. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 

HALIFAX.—Jan, 22.—For Building Thirty-eight Scullery d EDROT Ee rect OBER ela) ; ; 

Houses in Two Blocks, Two Larger Houses and Shop or Store. ST. CLEARS.—Jan. 18.—For Restoring Mydrim Church. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. | Rev. A. Britten, Mydrim Vicarage, St. Clears. 


HANLEY.—Jan. 19—For Building Butcher’s Shop and SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 28.—For Building Warehouse. 
Dwelling-house in Broad Street. Mr. G, W. Bradford, Archi- | Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, 
tect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. Halifax. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZING & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


5S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. oPEX-_ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding ,S#U?. auasssmxners' Compas? 
= KN : f : EXHIBITION, 
N38 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). g ES Ae 


a a ay 
| 3 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,@ 
Gras § Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 9 
eerneeee > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 


Wass2, | £ Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain E 
= a 
a 


DY EN 4 


Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. FS] 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ey 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator. 


MEDAL AWARDED, 1876, 


Se = 


H. W. COOPER, 


ee a i See Se | Sole Inventor. e///// Y) | 22 eee 
proved . : x Gi te ¥ SSS 
Casement, Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. oved Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 
Sem ieree | | Of ee ewaee ao ee 
: : P 


HH. HERRMANN, _ 
TIMBER MERCHANT & IMPORTER OF AMERICAN HARD WOODS, 


Has a Large Stock of DRY SEASONED WOODS always on hand at his New Store, | 
21 DOD STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E., and MILWALL DOOKS. 
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SWINFORD, Co, MAyo.—Feb, 1.—For Building Church. 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin, 

WEst HARTLEPOOL. a Beh 4.—For Banding Church for 
the Parish of St. Aidan, Belle-Vue. Mr. J. H. Morton, Archi- 
tect, 50 King Street, South Shields. 


WORKINGTON.—Jan, 22.—For Building Three Cottage 
Houses. Mr. John Armstrong, 15 Church Street, Workington, 
WORTHING.—Jan. 21.—For Construction of Concert Hall 
at Head of newly-enlarged Pier, for the Worthing Pier Com- 


pany. Mr. J. Mansergh, Engineer, 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


TENDERS. 


BLACKPOOL. 

For Alterations ahd Additions to Premises, Bank Hey Street, 
Blackpool. Messrs. GARLICK & SYKES, Architects, Black- 
pool. Quantities by the Architects, 

George Smith, Great Maston, Blackpool. 
Five other Tenders received. 


BUILTH. 
For Building House in, Castle Street, Builth, for Mr. Evan 
Evans. Mr. S. H. CowPEer Couns, Architect, Builth. 


Williams, Knighton : : ” £634 0 Oo 
Evans, Erwood F : . : . Mae S LOS Oh. 
Meredith, Newbridge . : R - 498:0 Oo 
HENRY PRICE, Builth (accepted) ; : » 497 10 oO 
J. M. Jones, Builth P : . 496 0 0 


CARDIFF. 
For Laying Out Paths, Erection of Entrance Gates, &c., at the 
Cemetery, for the Barry and Cadoxton Burial "Board, 
Cardiff. Messrs, RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, 


BRISTOL. 

For Alterations to Offices and New Hop-room Floor, Bed- 
minster Bridge Brewery, Bristol, for Messrs. James & 
Pierce. 

A. J. Beaven (no competition), 
Cost about £1,000. 


CHARLTON. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Lower Road, Charlton. Mr. 
H. H. CHuRcH, Architect, Woolwich. Quantities by Mr. 
W. H. Strudwick, 


Parker, Peckham , 4 ; : ; are 5,837 Cee O 
Holt, Croydon : ° $5 100s 01, O 
Staines & Co., Great ‘Eastern Street s 4,944, OO 
Proctor, Woolwich ; é : a » 4,895 0 oO 
Coxhead, Leytonstone. ° . met 4504550 10 
Higgs, Loughborough Junction A » 4,800 0 oO 
Stephenson, Bishopsgate . : : $504,705. 0..0 
Batley, Old Kent Road . : ; 4 <u 4.097 1.020 
I. B. Smith, Greenwich : : ; ©. 4.0040 02,0 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone : 3 » +4,533.-0 0 
Tinson, Kensington . : ; : 2 4476019" 0 
Holloway, Lavender Hill . : » 4,450 0 0 
Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds : 4,450 0 O 
Henley & Co., Norwood : ; - 453907) OF 0 
Ward, Worlingham heer : A ; a= 1. 45370'R Ou O 
Robson, Lewisham : 5 . s 4,374, 907 O 
Richardson, Peckham ., f . eae 4,309) OLR 
Holloway, New Cross = : r ; on 4534.35 Om.O 
Allen & Sons, Kilburn, . . ° » 4,290 0 oO 
Covil, Woolwich A ‘ . : at) 4200S On O 
Wells, Bermondsey .> i yar A200; Or, O 
Multon & Wallis, Gravesend - : : STEAD AG OO 
Kemp, Aldershot .« (4: . - » 4,089 90 oO 


CHESHUNT. 
For Road Improvement Works, for the Cheshunt Local Board. 


Cardiff. Quantities by the Architects. Mr. T. BENNETT, Engineer. . 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff - . £442 0 0 H. Sanders, Cheshunt . .: . 425 387 0 oO 
R. Smith, Cardiff : eM se 53204 TR 6 H. Potter, Clapten «=. .°* ‘e 2,060 0 oO 
Je Ince, Cadoxton «. Ly BU J. Jackson, Enfield SV ee i gy a 1OB7L ORS 
J. Gibson, Cardiff eae trv as 25-7, 960" OO J. Dixon, St. Albans - : 1,636 Oo oO 
W. Collinson, Cardiff. : ; 257 OnE G. Bell, Cheshunt . é e . - 1,560 0 Oo 
D. LOVE, Cadoxton (accepted) ‘ : ‘ 203 0 O Je Bloomfield. ‘ 1,332 0 © 
H. ~ <_H. Gross, Blackwood. 186 oo) H. Morris, Dalston: (accepted) 1,250 0 O 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM, KESWICK. 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS 


THE BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES 


Which Appeared in the New Year’s Double Number of “ THE ARCHITECT,” and in the Number for J anuary 11, 


“THE JOILERS OF THE DEEP,” 


Two TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPHS 


(Size 183 inches by 134 inches), 
May now be obtained, price 1 / each, free by post; carefully packed in Patent Roller, 1/3 each. 


Aa Ee GILBURT WwooD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
a SPECIALITE MEDIAZVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
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L ¥ ; ie USTIO TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 


oo ~~. 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
ee 34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER, 
T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 
0 


pfs 


FALMOUTH. 
For part New Seating and 


Hicks, Architect, Redruth. 
JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepted) . 


HEA DINGLEY. 


For Building Twenty-six Scullery Houses, North Lane, Head- 


ingley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Thackray, Leeds, buildet 
J. R. Firth, Leeds, joiner . ° 
O. McTaggart, Léeds, plasterer 
J. W. Wilkinson, Leeds, plumber 
W. Atkinson, Leeds, slater 
J. Walker, Leeds, painter . 


HORFIELD. 
For Completion of Salthrop Road, Horfi 


Mr. S. Maskelyne. Mr. M. P. j. CRAIK, ‘Surveyor, Bristol, 


Price & Bryant, Bristol 
W. Mereweather, Bristol 
A. J. BEAVEN, Bristol (accepted) 


KEMPTON. 


For Building Board Schools at Kempton, 
HENRY YOUNG, Architect, Bedford. 


Sharpe & Son 
Harrison 
White 
Todd ; 
Litchfield . 
Ellwood & Son 
Warton & Walker 
Freshwater 
Coleman & Fathers . 
Gell . a 
Laughton . 
Melcombe Bros. 
Black Bros. 
FOSTER Seige ) 


Ri Bb) oy, Oh es Oh Re on eo Oe... 0) ab ok & 
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Screen Framings to Wesleyan 
Chapel, Falmouth, Cornwall, for the Trustees. 
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HORDLE, 
For Building Vicarage, Hordle, South Hants, Mr. R. C. READE, 


Mr. JAMES MA., Architect, Torquay. 

Rashley Bros., Lymington ' ; < . £2,026) ao 

tie 70. some KILDRUMMY. 

For Stabling and Outhouses, Brux House, Kildrummy. 
Masonwork, 
G. Grant, Montgerrie . : . . ‘ ~ £102. 4595 
A. Stephen, Kintore , : A 4 ams OF I sho 
G. & W. Wood, Kildrummy 5 : F sh 800s 6 
J. T. Linpsay, ‘Lumsden (accepted) . : 23) ORM 
. - £1,800 : 4 J. Gibb, Keiy-by-Whitehaven .  . .« « 79 0 O- 

27% ao eS Carpenterwork, 
Cerrar! 2 W. Ross, Glenkindie . pee ek 
Rt hs yo Naa D. ANDREW, Clatt-by-Insch (accepted ) . og Ce aes 

. : 39 0 O Plumberwork., 
J. S. LAInv, Inverurie (accepted) 5 ‘ Fa eke 

LEAMINGTON. 


For Construction of Swimming Bath at the Pump Room, for the 
Corporation of Royal Leamington Spa. Mr. W. DE 
NORMANVILLE, A.M.I.C.E., Architect, Leamington, Spa. 


eld, near Bristol, for 


‘ : eee a : Quantities by Mr. Charles Hart, Leamington Spa. 
é 740 OO Tallis, Warwick : ‘ F 3 e . £2,999 0 oO 
; R. Bowen, Leamington Spa. . . «, 1287 2yeo wee 
T. Bailey, Leamington Spa . - ; 6 2,765 moos 
: T. Houghton, Leamington Spa: : . «23732 OO 
: Claridge & Bloxham; Banbury- *. . a. 2,505-20%0 
nest Pediond aie Jenkins & Son,-Leamington Spa . : » 23540) aL a 
G. F. Smith, Leamington Spa . ° ‘ 2,530 0 0 
» +£1977 15 ©] Heatherley Bros, Coventry . »% « ~« 2223 0 0 
: - 9 139026 Pom 
; s-- 1,893 Ome 0 LONDON, 
: . 1,855 o o| For Alterations, &c., to the William the Fourth, King William 
; . 1,850 0 oO Street, Strand, W.C., for Messrs. Drew & Street. Mr. H. I. 
. s 1,830 3Ome NEWTON, Architect, St. Margaret’s Offices, 49 Victoria 
- «21,830.40 ee Street, Westminster, S.W. 
‘ .. -1;825% O@mo J. Vears & Co., Hyde Park . : 1,298) 50220 
‘ ,, 1,820. ORD Drew & Cadman, Holborn F ‘ » - 1,55 0nOnNO. 
' 7 1,000.8 Omno C. F. Hewlett, City . : ; ’ . we 130372 DFO 
; «1,738: £Ommo E. Spanton, Wimbledon en oe : ’ Pee eo ie) oe 
' ./ 1,685) of S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town . « 1,029) 0% 0 
. 91 °1,052 Mc H. BuRMAN & Sons, Kennington "Park (ac- 
‘ * 1,045 Deo cepted) . : : : : + 7 : 887. 0 0 


SPRAGUE & co. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bints or Quantities, SpxciricaTions, Reports | gt yh 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | (et 7| [ls 


COLGURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrriricatH Books for Instalments, 32., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. per ream. 
Spracve’s Tasius, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


492 Fleet St., London,| 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continucus Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE + WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Tuenlads and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on a i tion fe 
Railway Station, for all venlotinl of PE DARE SREY EOS of 
BATH STONE qectes ted specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use, 
Address—YOCKNEY & C0. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


=| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
j| SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


i LITHOGRAPHED, 
i WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EB.C,, 


s\| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
& above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, éc., sent on application. : 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


68 CHANCERY LANE, Ww.c., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and. finished i in the 
best style and on short notice, 


C, E. HORROR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 


> COX, EDGLEY & CO., LIM., & 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


@ Stained & Leaded Glass 


Hing! For Buildings and Ecclesiastical eo 
: Purposes. Ht) 
Designs & Estimates Free. 
iM Catalogue on application. ae A 
2) 24 GRAYV’S INN ROAD G-BANS 
R (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. Piet 


Also eo R 


PSOSCSSOSS SOO S SSPE SSS SSVSHSOSSESSESOSOESD 


SimPLEX “Tea 


SCOOSCt*OOD 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx **« « SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, lRon, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


WP LDLD PLP LS LLL LLL LIL LSD LO 


1! GROVER & Co. (ximiten), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * & 
POSOCSO SOG S OS SCOTS PCS SHOTS SOCEDLOG FOOD 


QUANTITIES, Bit,| 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 


LONDON, 


THRAY'S 


PLANS, &c., best style. PATENT 
J. L. ALLDAY, a AND BOLTS. \ @ 
: SHAKESPHRARE “ACME” 
BP PRINTING WORKS, DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


BIRMINGHAM. 
NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS] Bs 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
lso ‘‘ ACME" DOOR-SPRING 
: for Double- Sao peas only 


Eainburend York 
Exhibitions, 1 

Bolton & Adeleds 

‘Exhibitions, 1887, 


from TRACINGS. i HINDLE, 
JI. R. GOT Z, _ | HOUNDSDITCH. ~ NORTON & CO 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON.) Set on‘sppiication,” OLDHAM, — 
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LONDON — continued, | roe : vat slut see eae: 
For Laying-out Dulwich Park, for the Metropolitan Board of | #or Construction of Works of Water Supply at the Work- 
: Works. coe yon ae a Ne house, Neath. Quantities by Mr. D. M. DAviEs, 
Bates? SG eee ewes wa ont. et, £28 G60 6500 Architect. 
Mayo : : . 5 ‘ 4 : ; ahs st Ono John Legge, Swansea . ‘ : ® ° ~£275 1 3 
Meston . ; Y : » 14,800 0 © pao tes ee . . ° ‘ 215 10 oO 
W. Cu LIFFE ted - - - 3 13.200 0 O eorge aimer. eat ® ry s s . 215 Oo .O°O 
cee (accep Y ) a Alexander Peters, Neath ., : : ° se 200.1 SF 
For Erection of Offices, 5 Salters’ Hall Court, for Mr. George A. George, Neath ‘ : . : i ¥2024:127.0 
J. Woodman. Mr. EDMUND WooDTHoRPE, Architect, Benjamin Thomas, Neath . . . : nlite OO 
1 Circus Place, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & George Baster, Neath. - 158 10 o 
Andrews, 25 Ludgate Hill. T. THOMAS, Galtcurn, Port ‘Talbot (accepted ) s 155 0 0 
Ae oee a 
° aterial, ‘NEWQUAY. 
Nae & Sonsiaee fa Peete £ ey. o 0 Le For the Erection of New Villa Residence, Newquay, Cornwall, 
aoe gece a Rs og Oa a £26 oe for. Mr. W. Phillips, of Plymouth. 
Shepherd. . ra he ASA de OF O 50 0 O | Accepled Tenders. 
Harrison & Spooner : ; 1,774 022.0 25. 0.0 . Mason and Bricklayer, Plasterer, Slater, &c. 
Lawrence & Son . . .« 1,670 0 O » JohniHarvey, St. Austelle- a 2th. op 4920-00 
Mark Gentry . ¢ ; Pea EO a Carpenter and Le Misael Smith, &c. 
Pe . . : ; : aes d nA naval > James Julian, Truro . ° ./) 300-0 6 
AsHBy & HORNER (accepted) 1, 565 0 0 164 0%0 All Grates, Stoves, Chinneycieces &c., supplied. 
LOUGHBOROUGH. OT ee Oe 


For Extension of the Town Hall, Northampton. Mr. A. W. 
JEFFERY, Hastings, and Mr. M. H. HOLDING, North- 
ampton, Joint Architects. 


For Construction of Streets, with Sewers, &c., Moor Lane 
Estate. Mr. W. E. WOOLEY, Surveyor, Rectory Place, 
Loughborough. 


peers heat 8 he 1 Feesy 9 e's fWihaua tides ee ee aenke oF 
A. & S. Main, Loughborough ., : : « 823 0 0 R. Finnigan, Northampton . : : Bs. 24;750n. OO 
W. Moss, Loughborough . : F 810 0 O Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton , . * 24,725 9 © 
J. Smith, Leicester . » +. « + « 807 § 7| J, Parnell & Son,Rugby. . « +» « 24,510 0 0 
Ss. Thumbs, Nottingham . ° ‘ , » 780 0 O T. Cosford, Northampton . . . + 24,383 0 90 
Holme & King, Leicester . . 8 : » 750 0 0 Reynolds & Son, Northampton . . » 24,363 0 O 
A. Faulks, Loughborough , . . . . 694 0 0 Foster & Dicksee, Rugby ' ‘ ° « 23,844 0 90 
J. Evans, Leicester. » + « 4 680 0 0]  E, Archer, Northampton sate Ie ae 23,30 7es OF. .O 
J. HAWLEY, Ilkeston (accepted ys . ’ » 674 10 oO G. Henson, Wellingborough , : : » 23,120 0 O 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool . . . + 23,000 0 O 

PORTHLEVEN. Green Bros., Northampton ., : ; » 22,895 0 Oo 

For Erecting New Porches, Decorating, Part New Seating, Claridge & Bloxam, Banbury . Hee » 22,758 0 O 
New Rostrum, &c., to the Bible Christian Chapel, D. Ellwood & Son, Sandy ., ‘ . » 225190 - ao 
Porthleven, Cornwall, for the Trustees. Mr. W. WHITE, J. T, Wingrove, Northampton ; . c+ 21,6500 one 
Architect, Penzance. J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . <a 2EjO SOOO 
ome) 


JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepted) ae . £260 0 o.| 4H. WILLCOCK, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 21,353 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material one exclusive of Laying. 


ee _ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


: L k, 
QD WE oh oo” : One inch and }-inch thic 


Tmmense Stock a! ba ready for Laying. 


A. ae 2W 
in’s ystem 

of Preparing Jor aying inch tock Floor 
Concrete or Ston 


% 2 \y 6-16 Turpin's Pe tee Composition on Concrete, 
of ® aw Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) ; WOOD 
NS Ws 40: t-inch Parquet t CARVIN G. 


x\\ go Wood Backing ; Architectural Designs - enor 
Executed in all Styles. (think ih On ONCOL ES oar eM 
crete xloor': 


| BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, | 


WOOD HOCK ~ FLOORING 


Being “Keyed” to Substructure by 
WALEER & ALLOW (late of GEARY é WALKER), es 


METAL KEYS, 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
7 John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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eee eee een 
rape | 


PENTRE. : 

For Supplying Street Plugs, Street Stand Posts, Cast-iron Tee 

Pieces, and Street Covers or Surface Boxes, Trealaw 

Workhouse, for the Ystradyfodwg Local Board. Mr. J. W. 
JONES, Surveyor. - ‘ 


Glenellyn.& Cubitt,.Pentre. » . > . £241 OMe 
Frimstone Bros., Stourbridge. . : . s § 230510550 
Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock . : : : ru 189 15050 
Guest & Ghrimes, Rotherham 5 * 176 10 0 
Stone & Co., Deptford : : . : » NI7S 2th EO 
Beck & Co., London 4 ; - . . b 166 74 See 
BLAKEBOROUGH & SONS, Brighouse (accepied) 165 7 6 


SCARBOROUGH. 
For Building Engine Sheds (200 feet by 130 feet), &c., Scar- 
borough, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Jowsey, Scarborough. 
Cost about £10,000. 


ST. AUSTELL. 
For Additions to Moor Cottages, St. Austell, Cornwall, the 
Residence of Mr. Edward Coode. Mr. T. SAMBLES, 
Architect, Fowey. 


JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepted ) as .£520 0 O 


TRURO. 2 
For Erection of Cottage Dwelling-house, at Kea, near Truro 
for Mr. James Old, of Truro. (All Building Stone, 
Granite, &c., supplied.) 
JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepted). . . 


; YORK. 

For Wood Paving, Pavement Street, York. 
MAWBEY, City Surveyor. » 

GEO, ‘WALKER, ‘Leeds (accepted). 


+ 4,207 0 0 


Mr. Hass. 


TRADE. NOTES. 


A SITE is to be procured for a new Baptist Chapel which it 
is proposed to erect at,Southport, in place of the present 
temporary building in London Street. 

THE Mayor.and Corporation of Sunderland have entrusted 
the order for the making and erection of the new large illumi- 
nated clock for the Sunderland New Town Hall to Messrs. 


Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, 
Leeds, makers of the large turret clock in the station tower. 


THE new Workhouse Infirmary, Winson Green, Birming- 
ham, was opened on January.9, 1889. It has been erected at 
a cost of 60,Q900/,,,from the designs of Mr. W. H. Ward, 
architect, Birmingham, and is,warmed and ventilated through- 
out by means.of Shorland’s ,patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester and London. Two stoves are fixed in each ward, 
some sixty Manchester stoves being used in all. 


A LARGE clock, with two illuminated dials and striking the 
hours, has just been erected at Coggeshall, Essex, in com- 
memoration of the Queen’s Jubilee. Mrs. Osgood Hanbury 
formally started the clock. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
land Clock Works, Derby, have carried out the work. - 


A NEw lighthouse is to be erected on the Yorkshire coast, 
between Flamborough Head and Spurn Head. 


THE residence of the Hon. Percy Wyndham, Clouds 
House, which has so unfortunately been destroyed by fire, was 
erected, and nominally completed, in 1885, by Mr. Estcourt, of 
Gloucester, from the designs of Mr. Philip Webb, the style 
being Early English. The contract price was 70,000/., and the 
actual cost was about 100,000/. ‘The result was the production 
of a magnificent and palatial residence, and, though five years 
were spent in erecting it, the finishing touches were only com- 
pleted last autumn. ; 

AN action has been brought against the Provost of Peter- 
head and others, for erecting a stable and other buildings on 
Buchanhaven Park contrary to the terms of the lease, which 
stipulated that no more buildings were to be erected on the land. 
The Court of Session has allowed three weeks for the builder, 
Mr. Baird, and the building owner, Mr. Gould, to remove the 
buildings. ay oR ; g 

At the meeting of the, Institution of Civil Engineers, on 
Tuesday, the 22nd inst, a paper on ‘‘ The Compound Principle 
as applied to Locomotives,” by Mr. Edgar Worthington, will 
be discussed. At the students’ meeting on the Friday follow- 
ing, a paper on “ Water Softening and Filtering Apparatus 
for Locomotive Purposes, at the Taff Vale Railway Company’s 
Penarth Dock Station, near Cardiff,” will be read by Mr. 
W. W. F. Pullen. 

IN the neighbourhood of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, on 
Sunday, owing, it was supposed, to the bursting of a water-pipe, 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


be ale bg 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, i WRITE 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumente FOR 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE cATALOsuE sear post| NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST, 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 


FREE T0 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Sunvayine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ae a h =a made in 

oroug 

Cure for ==ae wark all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is ; colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactarers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. 


foundations, &c. 


— WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 


194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


1 BPS CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0, 


seven days. 5 Z 
meshes to square inch. with less By J 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over AA Pele 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 


f 
1)’ 
» 

srete Floors and Street Paving. AX ’ 
“ECLIPSE PORTLAND CEMENT 4 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 Ibs. 
per square inch; 28 
finest, most a best sand 
carrying, an 
in the market. 


tiles, making joints in sanitary/pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samrles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by | { 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. | { 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

Ed Le ete Nat pa oe os Some Hs ect is 
i LUE L1As LIMB, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 

(Established 1860.) Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


. { is 
&c. Railway and water communication. i 
i B 


PITMAN an SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE St™- E.C. 


Slow set=- 


Fineness, 2,500 


“ila 


f 
Zk: 
Tp 


Specially adapted for Con~- { 


“all a i v3 Phy 
Sard Grape BRASS IRON SS 


LZ <9), a 
s r Gj : 
& RESIDENCES |- ERNST DSS 

pss Www 


pep fl | LIN ALL STYLES e) 


days. The 
cheapest Cement 
Specially - 
adapted for laying encaustic 


!| ADAM S™ 
ADELPHI 


7 se, 
A Lh f 
ma 4 


i 


} 
| eh WC NIZA AW 
| + ING: “EDWARD'S = WORKS. 
| 


= 


PUN ERMRTLLE f 


KING EDWARDS ROAD 
ieee HAM 


i Coe 
| 


rH | 


sy Fy 


Aas FOR BINDING THE AROHITECT, 
| UY Price 2s.—Oftice ; 175 Strand, London, W.0, 
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the foundations of several shops in Windsor Street gave way, 
causing a sinking in the buildings, which had to be shored up. 
The shifting of the foundations of the houses has also interfered 
seriously with the gas-pipes. It is surmised that the sinking of 
the houses is chiefly due to the unsafe character of the soil 
upon which they were originally built. 


On Monday the annual meeting of the Dewsbury Chamber 
of Commerce was held, and the report for the year showed that 
action had been taken in various matters with the view of 
improving the trade of the district. As an outcome of the 
movement for celebrating the Queen’s Jubilee a Technical 
School and School of Science and Art were in course of erection, 
and formed a handsome pile of buildings. 

TENDERS have been accepted by the Police Commissioners 
of Clydebank for the drainage of the Burgh by Messrs. Black 
& Eadie, Paisley, and Mr. David Winton, Duntocher, for 
districts 3 and 4, which include the whole of Clydebank proper, 
and exclude Dalmuir and Yoker. 

At the meeting of the Glasgow Improvement Trust Com- 
mittee, Mr. Carrick, the city architect, recommended that a 
property belonging to the Trust, which is situated in Salt- 
market, and has been condemned as insanitary by the medical 
officer, should be razed to the ground, and replaced by five or 
six blocks of brick tenements of one room, convertible into 
two-room dwellings if required. The old buildings which it is 
proposed to remove are situated opposite the model tenements 
already erected by the Corporation for the better class of work- 
people. 

THE Metropolitan Board of Works have refused to assist 
the Vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields by contributing one- 
half the cost, estimated at 105,000/, of widening Whitcomb 
Street on the west side. 

TENDERS for sanitary and cleansing works were opened by 
the committee of the Leeds Corporation on Tuesday. The 
previous contract had still a year to run; but a number of 
refuse tips having been closed, and no new destructors having 
been erected, the Corporation decided to relieve the con- 
tractor, Mr. E. Robinson, from the completion of the contract, 
and to invite tenders for carrying out the work during the next 
three years. Five tenders had been received, of which the 
highest amounted to 45,000/. The wish of the committee was 
not so much to get the work done at the lowest possible 
amount as to insure that it would be done in the most efficient 
manner. With this object the committee had prepared a fresh 
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scheme, providing that many ashpits should be emptied daily, 
many cleansed twice a week, and the great majority of the 
remainder emptied weekly. It was on these conditions. that 
they agreed once more to accept Mr. Robinson’s tender. The 
sum to be paid for this work during the next three years is 
43,0002. the triennial contract having been let in 1876 for 
46,9502. At the expiration of that period the Corporation 
decided to take a large portion of the work into their own 
hands, and the cost of this work reached 60,000/. 


A PASSENGER-LIFT has just’ been completed at Beaufort 
Mansions, Queen Anne’s Gate, by Messrs. Archibald Smith & 
Stevens, which on trial carried its ordinary working load 
62 feet high in 9 seconds, or at the rate of 413 feet per minute. 
But as the first and last 10-feet-sections were utilised for gradu- 
ally starting and stopping respectively, the remaining 42 feet 
were actually run at the rate of 540 feet per minute. Notwith- 
standing this extraordinary speed, the cage was entirely con- 
trolled by an operator travelling with it. When adjusted for 
ordinary running, the maximum efficiency was found to be 
76 per cent. The actual maximum was, however, 84 per cent.— 
the difference of 8 per cent. being sacrificed to obtain quick 
descent of the empty cage. The machine was one of the now 
well-known “Reliance” type, constructed under Stevens & 
Major’s patent. 

IN consequence of their old premises, 24 Castle Street, being 
pulled down, Messrs. Kelley & Co., artists in stained-glass and 
painted tiles, have, during the last few weeks, occupied 
temporary premises at 23 Castle Street, but they have now 
removed to permanent premises close by, viz, 45 Tabernacle 
Street, Finsbury, E.C. 

Iris stated that the Manchester Ship Canal scheme is likely 
to early result in important orders for the steel trade, and the 
Staffordshiré steel-masters have received inquiries from engi. 
neers for prices of steel-plates, angles, bars, &c., for bridge- 
building in connection with the scheme. . The contracts for 
bridges have not yet been given out, but they are known to be 
large and important. The competition is certain to be keen, 
and most of the steel-making districts of the kingdom are likely 
to compete. 

THE scheme for connecting the Bristol and English Channels 
is to be brought before the public in the course of a few 
months. The route fixed upon by the engineers who have 
recently surveyed the district is from Stolford, in Bridgwater 
Bay, passing through the towns of Bridgwater, Langport, 


Registered 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} *divex™ 


STRODE & CO. 2? st7eett'sGnavenyara'ae: LONDON, 
ay: DINAVIA 


= che: EVAN BB EEN Oe ] 
IMOKELESS EGONOMICALEFFECTUALORNAMENT 
(THOUT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS47 SHAFTESBURY 


W. 


VENUE. 


PROOF IMPRESSIONS. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S 
PICTURES. 


AS NOW: BEING EXHIBITED AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


THE FIRST SET OF SIX 


_of this Celebrated Artist’s Pictures have 
been reproduced by the 


PERMANENT INK PHOTO PROCESS, 


on PLATE PAPHR, and are now being 
: published by _ 


Pp. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
(175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
15 inches. Price of the Six Proofs; 5s., free by 
post, carefully rolled in patent roller, 5s. 6d. 


Early application is requested, as only a limited 
number of Proof Copies are to be obtained. 


WILLING & CO. 


(LIMITED), 
THE LARGEST ADVERTISING 
CONTRACTORS in the WORLD. 


Ae EN aS on Railway Stations and 
Street Hoardings in London, also on the principal 
Street Hoardings and Railway Stations throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Bills for the country despatcied to over 1,000 Agents in the 
United Kingdom, and posted within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of bills. 

Contractors for adve:tisements inside the carriages of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and inside and outside omnibuses. 
Patentees of Willing’s Enamelled Copper Letters, and Manu- 
acture)s of Porcelain and a great variety of other Figures, Trade- 
marks, &c,, for all kinds of Advertisements, Fascias, Shop 
Windows, and Public Notices, for affixing to Copper, Iron, Zinc, 
Tin, Brass, Wood, or Stone. More effective and cheaper than 
the Opal Letters hitherto in use. Enamelling of all descriptions. 

Agents wanted in every town for this class of business where 
not at present represented; price lists, estimates, and designs 
post free. Also for Enamelled Iron Tablets, universally used 
for Signs, Advertising Plates, Street and Railway Station 
Names, Fascias, Door Plates and Numbers, Hackney Carriage 
Fare and Number Plates, Drivers’ Badges, Gradient Plates, Ship 
CGab'n Labe’s and Numbers, Manufacturers’ Labels, ‘Tiles, 
Gauges, Reflectors, Decorative Panels for Ceilings, Wall Lin- 
in s, xc, as supplied to H.M.’s and other Governments, 
the South Kensington Exhibitions, House of Commons, India 
QO. ce, H.M.’s Office of Works, Trinity House, General Post 
O “ce (for all Post Offices and Pillar Boxes in the United King- 
dc m), Thames Conservancy, Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Municipal Corporation of Great Britain. For specimens see 
ceiling of the Dining Hall, South Kensington Museum, supplied 
1869, and the large Enamelled Plates on all Railway Stations 
and Walls in England. Absolutely permanent, always bright 
and effective. 


Newsazents and Booksellers at Railway Stations, and at 
31 & 67 King’s Road, Brighton. 


OFFICES— 
KING'S CROSS, W.O. (Telephone No, 7,521). 


70 ST. MARTIN’S LANF, W.C. (Telephone No, 3,758). } 


31 & 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON (Telephone No, 173). 


Factory and Works for Patent Enamelled Copper and 
other Letters— 


12 & 18 Clerkenwell Green, E,C. 
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LIGHTNING + 
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Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, ' 
And LONDON, | 


GREEN 


Trade 
Mark 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of } 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blac cburn, Nottingham.’ 
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he English Channel. | income of 78/. 8s. 8d, an expenditure of 59/. 95. 1d, and a 
Bue Ata es Petr be neat forty-five miles, and, | balance on hand amounting to 26/. 135. 6a. Mr. John Muir- 
‘th the exception of the Chard range of hills, the work of | head was unanimously re-elected president, Messrs. N. Grieve 
wit f oe oe for the whole distance will be comparatively | and James Sommerville, vice-presidents, and Mr. John Suther- 
Sap peers Ae difficulties presenting themselves. The | land, secretary and treasurer, for the ensuing year. 
Chard district is formed of lias, so that in excavating chrenee AT the last meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court a 
the high ground an ample supply of lime will be obtained, complaint was made against a building owner, who pleaded 
which will be useful for the other portions of the work. The guilty, for having in the course of erecting buildings for 
canal is intended to be in every way capable of admitting the | Which the Court had some time ago granted a lining, deviated 
largest mercantile steamers afloat, as well as ships of war. from the plans passed by the Court. The Lord Dean, 
IT is proposed to form a company to establish a floorcloth | characterising the offence as a serious one, imposed the penalty 
manufactory in Dundee. of ten guineas or twenty days’ imprisonment, and ordered that 
THE Dundee Police Commissioners have appointed a com- the building should be constructed according to the plan, 
mittee to inspect and report on buildings without water-closet THE rapid extension of Halifax to the west, due largely to 
accommodation, and whose ventilation, stair-lighting, and | the construction of the high-level railway, is noticed by the 
cleansing are inadequate. Leeds Mercury. There is also a marked development to the 
ON Monday the directors of the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary | south, especially in Skircoat, where a large increase has taken 
met to consider the offers sent in for the erection of the surgical | place within recent years of houses of the residential class. 
pavilion and the pathological block. There were sixty-six | The access, however, to the heart of the town is not good, the 
contractors, although the tenders largely exceeded that number. principal thoroughfares being very steep at Shaw Hill. The 
The offers were opened, and it is understood that the estimates | Corporation intend to improve the communication by the con- 
exceeded the calculations of the architects. In view of the | struction of a direct south road which nowhere will have a 
fact that there are other two sections to be contracted for, the | steep gradient. This street, beginning at Hall End, has been 
consideration was adjourned till Tuesday next. constructed as far as Oxford Road to the Shay. The first part 
IN consequence of the enormous amount of water consumed of it is the fine new street, Commercial Street, already occu- 
in connection with the Forth Bridge and the new railway works, | pied with a number of the largest shops in the town. Ata 
the pipes conveying the water from the Devon to the Dun- | cost of little over 30,000/. the Corporation have purchased the 
fermline district have been found of late to be quite inadequate. | Shay and Heath Hall estates, which will enable them to con- 
Messrs. Leslie & Reid recommend the laying of a 12-inch pipe | tinue the new road into Skircoat as originally projected, and 
from Dunfermline to one of the junctions of Dunfermline works, leave them with a large quantity of building land, the value 
The pipe would cost about 3,500/. of which will be much enhanced by its proximity to the new 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the Edinburgh and road. 
Leith Master Builders’ Association was held last week, ee Jone 
Muirhead, president, in the chair. Last year’s price list for ; 
joiners’ jobbing work was authorised to be continued for another REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


ear. The price list for masons’ jobbing work was slightly : 
Ae and will be reissued aaa A wages agreement Last week the Plumbers’ Company entertained the members 


with the operative masons for 7¢. per hour.for one year, from | of the Registration Committee at dinner, in the City Chamber, 
March 1 next, was unanimously adopted. The secretary’s | Cannon Street Hotel. ae ; ‘ : - 
report referred hopefully to the gradual general improvement in _ The Master, in proposing The Registration Committee, 
trade as being shared in by the building trades. An addition | said that the meetings of the committee were always attended 
of twenty-three new members was reported—the Association | by a large number of practical working plumbers, men who 
now comprising ninety-one of the principal mason and joiner | had their daily bread to earn; several were accustomed to 
employers in Edinburgh and Leith. The treasurer reported an | teach, and had been trained to habits of close observation. 
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INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


London Office: 


Telegraphic Address : a 2 E : i 
a — Victoria 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” j- Ff Se Scoot, Cee 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Aeme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
CHAMBERS, MONNERY & CO..,|4 BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 


Monnery’s Patent Cast Wall Ties. Wholesale Ironmongers, 41 Bishopsgate 
By W. H. OAKLEY, Esq,, 


== 


Street Without, London, E.0, 


WALL TIES 


Monnery’s Patent Cast Wall Ties Monnery’s Patent Cast, 14s, per Owt. 
( d down points), No. 1 or 14, Cast, 12s. per Owt. 
No. 2, Wrought (made out of square 
iron), 16s. 6d. per Owt, 

Nos, 3 and 4, Wrought, 13s. 6d. per Cwt. 
Wrought Galvanised, 6s. per Owt. extra, 
Cast Galvanised, 8s. per Cwt. extra, 
20 Tons in Stock. 
International Health Exhibition, 


Bronze Medal 
Awarded for Wall Ties. Ss P. A. GILBERT WOOD, PUBLISHER, 


_ See next week's issue for Advertisemen! of Stoves, Ranges, Marble Mantels, &e, £0, 175 STRAND, LONDON; W.C, 


| Waterloo Bridge & Somerset House. 
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These men could not afford to come there merely for the pur- 
pose of passing away the time, and their presence there was 
the most conclusive proof that they were satisfied with the 
movement and with the manner in which it was being carried 
out. The value of the services of practical men such as these 
was beyond computation. 

Mr. P. J. Davies, master plumber, said the men who were 
really plumbers desired that practical examinations should be 
made compulsory in all districts. : 

Mr. J.. C. Ashdown, in responding, said that while the work 
of the examiners was undoubtedly onerous, they did not grudge 
their labour, for they felt the object in view was worthy of their 
best efforts. 

Mr. W. Digby ‘Seymour, 0.C. (renter warden), in propos- 
ing “‘ The Examiners,” said that these experienced and practical 
plumbers who were devoting a part of their time to the work of 
examinations were doing a twofold service ; they were assisting 
in the improvement of their craft, and at the same time, adding 
guarantees for the public health. Not being a plumber, he 
could not profess to criticise the examinations ; but he knew 
sufficient of the matter to be satisfied that the examiners did 
their duty, and did it impartially. 

Mr. J. Hume, master plumber, proposed ‘‘ The Metropolitan 
and Provincial Plumbers.” He referred to the rapid spread of 
the movement, and mentioned that he had a brother in Edin- 
burgh who was as enthusiastic for the cause as himself. 

Mr. D. Emptage, master plumber, of Margate, said he was 
glad to hear that the company were organising local com- 
mittees. Many plumbers who were anxious to join the move- 


ment were prevented from coming to London, and local | 


organisations were necessary to enable them to become 

‘registered. He thought the Plumbers’ Company were very 
wise to communicate with the locai authorities. If the local 
bodies took the matter up and talked it over, that would call 
the attention of the plumbers in the various counties to it, and 
so by degrees the system would become universal.’ 

Mr. L. F. Gilbert, operative plumber, the London represen- 
tative of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great 
Britain, recommended the formation of local committees of 
plumbers to organise the registration system throughout London. 

Mr. J. W. Clarke, foreman plumber, dealt with “Technical 
Classes for Plumbers.” He referred to the large percentage of 
applicants at the plumbers’ examinations who failed to pass, and 
said that fact was strong evidence of the want of higher train- 
ing, Plumbers were better workmen than their forefathers, 
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but they were not content to stand still on that. account 
Plumbers wanted to use their brains. He did not like labour’ 
for labour’s sake, but for the good which it accomplished. He 
did not believe in “banging up” a piece of work in half an 
hour, and then taking another half hour to efface the marks 
caused by reckless haste. He would rather spend three-quarters 
of an hour in doing the work properly. He believed technical 
education taught men to economise time and labour. But 
technical education would not do alone. It must be combined 
with workshop practice. In the plumbers’ classes which were 
established by the Plumbers’ Company, these two things were 
combined, Those classes were not intended to reach a com- 
plete trade to anyone having no previous knowledge, but any 
man who joined those classes, if he were a plumber, would be 
able to gradually improve his skill and knowledge, and so pre- 
pare himself for a higher and more independent position. 

Mr. Clegg, master plumber, said that, although at the time 
he applied to be registered he had for some years been a master 
plumber, and not actually working at his trade, he had willingly 
offered to undergo any practical test which the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany thought fit to propose. But there were present a number 
of practical men who had known him all his life and knew what 
he could do, and he had not been required to pass an examina- 
tion. He referred to the spread of technical classes, and men- 
tioned that he had seen- boys at those classes bending pipes, 
wiping joints, and doing all that they would be required to do 
in the course of a day’s work. This he considered a grand 
thing for the rising generation. 

Mr. C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E., assistant teacher of plumbers’ 
classes at City Guilds Institute, in proposing ‘“ Scientific Classes 
for Plumbers,” said that the natural outcome of the registration 
movement was technical education, and the natural outcome 
of the latter was scientific classes. It was thought by many 
that the outcome of the registration movement would be that 
plumbers wéuld become sanitary engineers. He only hoped 
that such would be the case. But that could not be until they 
had received proper training. Plumbers should go through a 
certain amount of scientific work, so that when they put up for 
a higher position it might not be said that they were fit only to 
be working plumbers. If-the promoters and aiders of that 
movement succeeded in producing sanitary inspectors who had 
first of all been practical plumbers, they would have reached a 
point at which the success of the registration movement would 
be assured. The action of the Pinmbers’ Company in con- 
nection with plumbers’ classes and examinations had paved the 
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way for the establishment of similar classes in connection wit 
other trades. 

Mr. George Taylor, foreman plumber and teacher of 
plumbers’ classes at the People’s Palace, said geometry taught 
plumbers how to set out their work in a manner which gave to 
persons not possessing any knowledge of the trade a fair idea 
of what the effect would be. Mathematics taught them to 
calculate the result of what they did. Many plumbers did 
most unheard-of things because they had no idea what the 
result would be. Metallurgy and chemistry explained the 
working and right application of the chief materials used by 
plumbers. It was only necessary to know just so much of 
those subjects as applied to their trade, and there was no very 
great difficulty in that. : 

Mr. Alderman Knill (past master), referring to ‘‘ The Future 
of the Registration Movement,” said there was a good saying 
that we learn from the past to prepare for the future. The 
Plumbers’ Company came down from the days when every 
trade was protected by its company. Then every journeyman 
plumber was an artist in himself. In those days some of the 
work might have been crude and heavy, but there was no 
“scamping.” The reason of this was that at _that time 
plumbers’ apprentices lived in the houses of their masters. 
The master watched over his apprentice with paternal solici- 
tude, and in his turn the apprentice grew to regard his master 
and the work he learned from him. In the present day it was 
impossible to return to this state of things. But they could do 
their best to restore the system of apprenticeship without 
residence with the master, and above all things they could see 
that every young plumber should be taught the science of his 
work, and as far as possible have restored in him the artistic 
spirit which animated the plumber of old. This the Plumbers’ 
Company were doing by the registration, technical training, 
and examination of plumbers. 

Mr. W. H. Webb (master plumber), in responding, re- 
viewed the course of the movement since its Origination at the 
Congress of Plumbers in 1884, and expressed the opinion that 
the plumbing trade must be generally satisfied with the pro- 
gress made. 


Provincial Masters. 
FORTEATH, W., Station Road, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
RAE, W., 131 High Street, Laurencekirk, N.B. 
TOMLINSON, R. W., Hylton Road, Worcester. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
ALLAN, J., Forest of Glentana, Aboyne, N.B. 
DOUGLAS, R., East End, Grantown-on-Spey, N.B. 
GLADWIN, E. H., 19 The Mall, Woodhall Spa, Horncastle, 
HUMPHRIES, W., 86 Broad Street, Portsmouth. 
MCDONALD, J., 44 Esslemont Avenue, Aberdeen, 
MCQUEEN, A. W., 266 Holburn Street, Aberdeen. 
MITCHELL, R,, 90 High Street, Laurencekirk, N.B. 
PORTER, J., 3 Hawthorn Terrace, Aberdeen. 
STEVENSON, A., 38 Charles Street, Aberdeen. 


The returns of certificates issued during the month by the 
District Councils of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sussex, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Inverness, and Dundee 
were not received up to the time of our going to press. 


ABERDEEN HARBOUR WORKS. 


IN the annual report to the Aberdeen Harbour Board Mr. W. 
Smith, the harbour engineer, states that 147,360 tons of silt, 
and 72,275 tons of new soil, have been removed in deepening - 
the Albert Basin, the tidal harbour, dock and navigation 
channel ; and 442 tons of stone were removed by lighters from 
the navigation channel and charged to new works. The cost 
of dredging and disposing by hoppers is nearly 33d. per ton, 
and the cost of removing the stones from the navigation 
channel and storing them at the new fish wharf and reclaimed 
land is 55. tod. per ton; the total cost of. dredging and dis- 
posal of silt and new soil being 3,060/, 14s. 72, and removing 
stones from the channel, 128/, 18s. 9¢. In maintaining existing 
works at the graving dock and quay wall, the work of erect. 
ing the cofferdam across the entrance was commenced on 
December 26, 1887; the dock was pumped out on March 63a 


row of sheet piles was driven in front of the entrance and wing- 
walls, the soil was excavated to a depth of 14 feet below the 
cill, and an apron of concrete deposited between the sheet piles 
and the walls; the deteriorated concrete was removed, 
and the wing walls, entrance walls, caisson chamber, and 
entrance to culverts were faced with granite ashlar masonry, 
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Head Offices: AE EX. LONDON DEPOTS, 


Plumbers registered since January I, 1889 :— 
London Fourneymen. 
COLLETT, J. R., 14 Talbot Grove, Notting Hill, W. 
Cooper, W. J., 64 Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
JACKSON, H., 13 Meek Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
Chief Offices 
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Pictor & Sons, 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
Isaac Sumsion, 8S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED, 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 
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BRIGHTON AND LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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R. J. Marsh & Co., 
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architects’ sections.” —The Architect. 
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and the outer cill causewayed, in 1 to 1 Portland cement 
mortar; the ashlar steps of the dock were repointed, 


and the surface of floor repaired. The dock was reopened. 


on July 10, The dam was then removed and re-erected round 
the east return quay wall, the foundation of which was sheet- 
piled, a concrete apron deposited, and the wall refaced with 
granite ashlar masonry in I to 1 Portland cement mortar. The 
quay wall was completed in the beginning of November. Total 
expenditure on investigation as to deterioration of concrete, 
maintenance and working of dock, and repairs to graving 
dock and quay wall during the financial year, 6,047/. 14s. 1d. 
South Breakwater.—The repairs were continued after the last 
financial year up to December 5, 1887, the cost being 194/., and 
were resumed in July, an additional amount of 551/. 12s. 4d. 
being expended in building up holes in the sea face of break- 
water by divers, with rubble in Roman cement mortar—446 
superficial feet ; facing the superstructure above low water 
with granite ashlar in Portland and Roman cement mortar— 
762 superficial feet ; grouting the foundations of tower and 
breakwater by holes bored through superstructure, 49 tons grout; 
and 75 lineal feet of the apron on the sea face of breakwater was 
rebuilt by divers with rubble stones in Roman cement. North 
Pier.—Several holes in the harbour face of the concrete exten- 
sion of the pier were rebuilt with granite ashlar in Roman and 
Portland cement mortar, costing 2057. 75. 5d. 


THE ESTATE OF H.M. COMMISSIONERS AT SOUTH 
. KENSINGTON. 


THE answers recently given by Sir Lyon Playfair, on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for-the Exhibition of 1851, to 
questions asked by Mr. Samuelson in the House of Commons, 
furnish, says a correspondent of the Z7wes, a crude sketch of 
the Commissioners’ policy in dealing with their estate at South 
Kensington. The Commissioners have apparently lost faith in 
a progressive use of their land for public purposes. They pro- 
pose to let out the unallotted plots of it for the erection of 
private dwelling-houses. The ground-rents they expect to 
obtain will increase their present income; with this they 
intend to clear their estate of the mortgages they have raised 
on it, and to have enough to give in the partial advancement of 
educational and other schemes at present in a visionary con- 
dition. The simplicity and directness of this course of action 


COn'T 


are possibly acceptable to a body like the Commissioners, who 
have endured vexations in the management of a complicated 
trust. But, while the Commissioners may believe in their 
immunity from responsibilities to constituents, they are never- 
theless entrusted with a duty, the discharge of which affects 
public interests. Their new policy of attempting a final 
adjustment of their property challenges examination by the 
light of their intentions as described in their charter, as well as 
by the circumstances which now bear upon their proposed 
action. 

At the close of the Exhibition of 1851 the Commissioners 
found themselves in charge of a surplus of over 170,000/. So 
large a sum of money was available for employment because, 
before the Exhibition opened, the public subscribed and uncon- 
ditionally placed at their disposal some 80,0co/, Indirectly, 
then, the original subscribers might claim to have some con- 
sideration in the final disposal of the Commissioners’ estate. 
The City of London subscribed about 26,0007, and the 
balance, 54,000/7., was made up of contributions of from 850/. 
to 4,500/7, each from towns like Bradford, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield. 
Many other centres of manufacture sent between roo/, and 
600/, each. . 

In order that they might administer this surplus fund of 
over 170,000/,, Her Majesty’s Commissioners had to seek for 
an extension of their original powers as a public corporation, 
and this was conferred upon them by a supplemental charter, 
granted in December 1851. The new objects to be aimed at 
by the Commissioners under the fresh conditions are, as 
generally recited in their supplemental charter, “to increase 
the means of industrial education and extend the influence of 
science and art upon productive industry.” Their report, 
issued in November 1852, sets forth at considerable length the 
result of inquiries they had made, with the view of determining 
upon a judicious expenditure of the 170,000/. in the announced 
direction. The founding of some central institution which 
might be affiliated with local industrial interests was hinted at ; the 
diffusion of scientific principles among manufacturers engaged 
in their practical application, for the benefit of improved pro- 
duction and facilities for spreading knowledge of ornamental 
art and design, were prominently named by the Commissioners 
as matters to be taken in hand. Stress was laid upon the want 
of space which prevented many institutions and societies from 
developing themselves ; and the Commissioners deplored “ the 
lamentable fact that most of our public buildings have been 
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TESTIMONIAL. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


The WILMO3 is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
| inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
| frame required. When worked with a rod 

is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. ) sili 
For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- NG 
mates given. JU 


= 


Bancor: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


ACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or c 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. 


Messrs. W. & RK. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
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placed in such a situation, from the crowding of surrounding 
houses, that they are without light or air, have inconvenient 
access, and cannot be seen with advantage ; while the exten- 
sions affected are ill-arranged for their purpose, inconvenient, 
and inharmonious in their effect.” Fortified by such observa- 
tions, the Commissioners decided to purchase as much open 
space as possible with the 170,000/. The purchase was effected, 
and in less than thirty years the Commissioners have resold or 
allotted various portions of their estate for the erection of the 
Natural History Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the 
Schools of Science and Art, the Department of Science and 
Art, the Royal College of Music, the Royal Albert Hall, the 
City and Guilds of London Technical School, and galleries 
containing the nucleus of a scientific museum, and the com- 
mercial and artistic collections known as the India Museum. 
Such being the record for thirty years, the previsions of the 
Commissioners published thirty-six years ago are amply justified 
in their wisdom. 

It is well known that efforts are being made to provide for 
the proper development of the Scientific Museum—indeed, Sir 
Lyon Playfair himself is one of the many leading authorities 
who have pressed the Government to give immediate and 
serious attention to this important institution. 
known that the India Museum is cramped in its present pre- 
mises and requires extension. And yet, incredible as it may 
seem, Sir Lyon Playfair, on behalf of the Commissioners, has 
stated that the vacant space lying between the galleries of the 
Scientific and India Museums is to be cut up into plots for 
private houses, and so let out by Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
on ground-rents. What the Commissioners deplored in 1852, 
when referring to “jJamentable” crowding of public institu- 
tions by “surrounding houses,” is now the keynote of their 
proposed and imminent action. However undesirable it 
appears to be for the Commissioners to be powdering their Jand 
with private houses, there are certainly strips and plots abut- 
ting on to Queen’s Gate and Prince’s Gate which, at least, 
might be less harmfully appropriated for such a purpose than 
the open space between the Albert Hall, the Imperial Institute, 
and the galleries containing the Indian and scientific collec- 
tions, 

Besides this, the Commissioners receive income from 
ground-rents for other portions of their estate, sufficient to pay 
annual instalments of an interest upon money advanced as 
mortgages on the estate by the Greenwich Hospital Commis- 
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more quickly is not apparently urgent. For, when it has been 
a question of using the estate for even semi-public purposes, 
the Greenwich Hospital Commissioners have acted in a liberal 
and public-spirited manner. When the erection of the Royal 
Albert Hall was decided upon, the Greenwich Hospital Com- 
missioners, ‘‘as mortgagees of the estate, consented on their 
part to release the site of the hall from the mortgage, in con- 
sideration of the great reduction already effected by us” (Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners) ‘‘in the mortgage debt.” Have Her 
Majesty's Commissioners no confidence that the Green- 
wich Hospital Commissioners will act similarly when 
the extensions of the India and Scientific Museums are taken 
in hand? There is a further complication to be noticed. 

Last spring Her Majesty’s Commissioners had all but given 
up to the managers of the Royal College of Music, for their new 
building, a site adjacent to the south of the Royal Albert Hall. 
The blocking in of the Hall was virtually decided upon. But 
the force of public remonstrance induced the Commissioners to 
change the site for one in Prince’s Gate. The managers of the 
Royal College of Music now desire to commence building on 
this new site. To enable them to do so, Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners have had to give notice to a school of art needle- 
work—a successful but purely commercial institution—to quit. 
The School of Needlework pleads for room elsewhere on the 
Commissioners’ estate. Forthwith the Commissioners inform 
the India Council that a portion of the galleries containing the 
India collections must be cleared for this needlework school! 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners may be technically within 
their right in effecting such a displacement of a part of the 
India collections. But public opinion is against them, and 
manufacturing towns like Manchester, with its cotton-printing, 
Macclesfield, with its silk-weaving, Sheffield, with its metal- 
work, Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, and Bradford, are too 
much interested in the preservation of such valuable art 
collections to raise no protest against the Commissioners’ 
extraordinary proposal. 

The various proposals recently made by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners have combined to create a number of petty 
difficulties which, taken together, cast doubt upon the capacity 
of the Commissioners to take a statesmanlike view of their 
This is most regretable. Although Sir Lyon 
Playfair announced the other evening in the House of Com- 


_mons that the Commissioners did not intend to take the public 
_into their confidence before proceeding further with their 
sioners, The pressure to raise funds to clear off the mortgages | 


schemes for finally disposing of their estate, there appears to be 
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ground for the expectation that His Royal Highness the Prince | 


of Wales, as president of the Commissioners, will cause 
thorough investigations to be made of the difficulties and com- 


plications above alluded to, so that the estate at South Ken- | 


sington may be developed according to original intentions, and 
preserved from being crowded up with private houses, to the 
detriment of the public buildings already upon it. 


ABERDEEN BUILDING AND GRANITE-CUTTING 
TRADES. 


THE following regulations for the conduct of the trades from 
March 1 next have been agreed to by the Master Masons 
Association and the Granite Association :— 
1. Working Time.—The working time shall not exceed nine 
ee per day (Saturday excepted), when it shall not exceed six 
ours. 
quarter. No time, including holidays, shall be made up, except 
when lost by wet weather—time so lost to be made up within 


the pay that is lost. No operative shall work to any one who | 


does not pay at least once a fortnight, and when squads are 
working, the men are to be paid at the works on the pay day 
immediately after the cessation of work. 

2. Sub-Contracting and Piece.Work.—The employers and 
operatives shall abolish sub-contracting and piece-work, and 
the operatives shall not sub-contract themselves or work 
to those who do so; neither shall any operative build stones 
prepared in the quarries—street paving and dock work ex- 
cepted. Any other exception to be decided on by the employers 
and operatives. Operatives may work to an employer who 
contracts from another, provided the latter conform to the 
by-laws. 

3. Standard of Wages.—The employers and operatives 
shall establish and maintain a standard rate of wages. Em- 
ployers may pay a higher rate of wages to whomsoever they 
please, but in no case shall an employer pay more than one- 
fourth of the number he employs below the standard. In the 
stone-cutting trade the standard shall be 6d. per hour, and in 
the building trade 63d. per hour ; and any change thereon shall 
only take effect after three months’ notice has been given on 
either side. 

4. To Limit Apprentices.—The employers and operatives are 
of opinion that, in the best interests of the trade and the 
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All overtime shall be paid at the rate of time and | 


| general efficiency of the workmen, the number of apprentices 
employed should always be considerably less than the number 
_ of journeymen. Should any employer, therefore, émploy a 
larger number of apprentices than the average number of 
journeymen he employs in the course of a year, the said 
Society shall take whatever steps may seem most expedient for 
dealing with such employer. Boys or other individuals in 
either trade, under 17 years of age, shall be bound for a period 
of five years, and above 17 years of age, may be bound for a 
period not less than four years. 

s, Disputes—Should any dispute arise between the em- 
ployers and operatives, the matter shall be fully considered, 
and, failing an amicable settlement, shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration. The arbiter shall be nominated by one delegate from 
each of the said Associations, and two delegates from the said 
Society, and shall hold office for a year, or until his successor 
is appointed. 


BY-LAWS IN CHESTER. 


| FROM a report of last week’s meeting of the Town Council, 
"reported in the Chronicle, it would appear as if the local regu- 
| lations about building are exceedingly lax. 

Mr. T. W. Griffiths said he had to call the attention of the 
Council to the fact that in Chester they possessed no building 
by-laws. It had caused surprise to many to find that they had 
no by-laws of any kind to regulate their buildings. Nearly all 
towns, and especially towns of the size of Chester, had adopted 
some by-laws or other. Some years ago the members of the 
Council came to the conclusion that it was right to have 
by-laws. Twelve or fifteen years agoa resolution was passed 
to that effect, and the Council appointed a committee which 
met several‘times and drafted by-laws. Those by-laws—which 
they had been unable to lay their hands on that day—never 
received any confirmation from the Council. He found that 
first of all the committee that took them in hand was the Public 
Health Committee. In 1876 they were relegated to the Im- 
provement Act Committee, who spent a good deal of time and 
worked hard on them until 1880. The committee then met, 
and the last minute he could find was this :—‘“ The committee 
proceeded to the consideration of the objections and observa- 

tions of the Local Government Board on the by-laws, and 
instructed the town clerk to arrange with the architect of the 
Local Government Board for a meeting with reference to 
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them.” That was confirmed on June 11. On June 13 another 
meeting was held and no one attended. That was the 
end of those by-laws. It was now time that some- 
thing should be attempted in that direction once more, 
One or two things which had happened in Chester 
lately had forcibly directed attention to the want of proper 
by-laws. A good deal of building of cottage and other 
property had been going on for some time, and there were 
features about these buildings which were not as they should 
be. He wished specially to call attention to what had been 
done in the principal streets. He had always understood that 
as far as frontage was concerned they had to keep a respectable 
distance, a proper distance, but it was quite new to him that 
they could go as high as they liked and come out as far as they 
liked. Another recent incident which had directed attention 
to the want of by-laws was the fire in Grosvenor Street, where 
a little wooden box was on fire, and might have led to very 
great damage indeed had it not been for the admirable exer- 
tions of their excellent fire brigade. Such an erection ought 
never to have been allowed. He begged to move the following 
resolution :—“ That a committee be appointed consisting of 
seven members of this Council to prepare by-laws with respect 
to the buildings of the city and borough, and submit the same 
to the Council at its earliest convenience.” 

The Town Clerk explained how the efforts of the former 
committee, mentioned by Mr. Griffiths, came to nothing. The 
By-law Committee sat for several years, took an enormous deal 
of trouble, and consulted the whole of the architects of Chester. 
They framed by-laws to meet the peculiarities of Chester, and 
submitted them to the Local Government Board. The Local 
Government Board cut them into ribbons, and sent them down 
revised according to their model form, and there were meetings 
with their medical men, their architect, and a third official. 
The difficulty always was that they could not have a by-law 


which was elastic, that was to say a by-law was no good which | 


gave to the local authority discretion as to enforcing it or not. 
It must be a hard-and-fast line which they must enforce—con- 
venient or inconvenient, and whatever the consequences. That 
really was the climax of the whole thing. He was not, there- 
fore, sanguine that they should succeed in getting by-laws 
which would meet their wishes, and they must be prepared to 
expect at the outset that if they were to have by-laws which 
were good for them in certain respects, they should have to 
submit to other by-laws which some of them would consider 
detrimental in other respects. He was very much afraid that 
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some of the recent buildings which had been erected only last 
year could not have been erected under any by-laws that they 
could get the Local Government Board to pass, 

Alderman Gilbert confirmed what had fallen from the Town 
Clerk. It was a provoking thing that people could put up 
buildings as they liked in Chester. They could ‘not do it any- 
where else. On the former occasion the committee went to no 
end of trouble; they had valuable assistance from Mr. John 
Roberts and others, and when they thought they had every- 
thing cut and dried, the Local Government Board sent down a 
representative, and all they had done went for nothing. He 
should like to ask the town clerk—supposing he wanted to 
build a row of cottages in Chester, was there any power that 
could compel him to build the privies so many yards from the 
back doors? 

The Town Clerk said there was power in the sense that the 
Council could say that they would not pass the plans if he 
built the cottages under those circumstances. The Council 
could say he had offended against the provisions of a by-law 
under the Public Health Act, and he would be dealt with after 
the cottages were completed. Some boards had power to 
reject the plans, but that Council could not deal with the matter 
in that summary manner. They could only say, This sins 
against the by-laws under the Public Health Act ; if you go on, 
you go on at your peril; you will be dealt with under the 
Public Health Act and under the new Improvement Act. 

Alderman Gilbert asked had not cottages been built, the 
privies connected with which were only 3 or 4 feet from the 
main buildings ? 

The Town Clerk said not to his knowledge. 

Alderman Littler said he knew of none. 

Alderman Gilbert asked, supposing it was the case, what 
was the limit? What distance should a privy be from a house? 

The Town Clerk said there was a limit under the Public 
Health Act by-laws, but he did not remember the exact distance. 
Under the new Improvement Act they could certainly deal with 
such cases. : 

Alderman Gilbert said it was a very important matter, and 
he wanted it to be well known that a person could not build ~ 
cottages and put up privies close to them. 

The Town Clerk said that under the 7Ist section of the 
new Improvement Act every new building to be used as a 
dwelling-house erected after the passing of the Act, and before 
it should be occupied as a dwelling-house, should have at the 
rear thereof an open space adjoining and exclusively belonging 
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thereto, free from any erection therein above the level of the 
ground, other than coal-houses or other conveniences, all which 
conveniences should as to height, position, and dimensions be 
erected subject to the consent and approval of the Corporation. 
That, he thought, entirely met the question of the position of 
these conveniences. 

Alderman Charles Brown said the Public Health Committee 
regarded 15 feet as the minimum distance. 

Mr. T. W. Griffiths said his object had been gained by the 
information which the town clerk had given. He was not 
before aware of all these difficulties, nor had he previously 
realised that the new Improvement Act had done so much 
towards making these by-laws hardly necessary. At the same 
time, there were things going on in the way of building which 
required looking after. Perhaps the little conversation they 
had had on this point might do good. Under the circum- 
stances, he begged to withdraw his motion. 


SANITARY WORK AND COUNTY COUNCILS. 


AN address was delivered by Mr. T. Pridgin Teale before the 
Yorkshire Association of Sanitary Inspectors in the Leeds 
Town Hall on Saturday. In referring to building regulations, 
he said :— 

There are two other matters which seem to be worthy of 
consideration at the present time by those who are charged 
with the care of public health. We have in Leeds a code of 
rules, by-laws, which govern the sanitary arrangements of new 
buildings. The plans of every new building have to be sub- 
mitted to, and to be sanctioned by, the Building Committee of 
the Town Council. These by-laws, framed in accordance with 
the regulations of the Local Government Board, and sanctioned 
by them, insist upon the most elementary demands of sanitary 
science, many of them being such as no building whatever 
should ‘be allowed to violate. And yet in the next sanitary 
district, just over the boundary of the borough, there may be, 
and there often are, no rules whatever to guide or to bind the 
builders of houses. Such an absence of sanitary provisions in 
the building by-laws is the case with one large borough that I 
‘know of, and such is the case, apparently, even in some of the 
districts of the metropolis. On this point I may quote a 
statement by Mr. Tidman, who, when moving a vote of 
thanks to the reader of the annual address to the Association 


of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain, said, ‘‘ Their 
action (Zé. of district surveyors) was therefore limited to 
the carcases of buildings; and as to other matters, he had, 
for instance, taken considerable trouble to ascertain what 
regulations as to drainage existed throughout the thirty metro- 
politan districts, and he was surprised to learn that, even in 
that fundamental particular, there were very few boards which 
had any regulations for the guidance or restriction of builders.” 
Surely what is necessary for Leeds, for Bradford, for Hudders- 
field, and for other large towns, cannot be of no moment either 
to small towns or to rural districts, or to the metropolis. The 
second point to which I wish to direct your attention is one 
which, in one way or other, has been brought before my notice 
several times, and is one which I have less hesitation in 
bringing forward, as I know that many of those who are better 
able to judge than myself agree with the view which I have held 
for some time. Itis this. We have, as I have already said, an 
excellent code of by-laws for regulating the sanitary arrange- 
ments of new buildings in Leeds. We have an able and active 
sanitary department, ready to search out and correct and revise 
faulty drainage. But would any one conceive it to be possible 
that this excellent sanitary machinery cannot .be called into 
play until the sanitary arrangements of a new building have 
gone wrong, and have caused illness, in other words, have 
“become a nuisance?” Yet such is the case. The Sanitary 
Committee of the Town Council and their officers have no 
power whatever over the sanitary arrangements of new 
buildings, and, therefore when anything has gone wrong with a 
new building, they have no power of calling the delinquents to 
account. The building inspectors of the Building Committee 
of the Council, who are not of necessity trained in sanitary 
work, and certainly are not brought constantly face to face 
with sanitary work gone wrong, are charged with the duty of 
securing that new sanitary arrangements shall be carried out 
according to the sanctioned plan, and shall be perfect in con- 
struction. And how does this system of divided responsibility 
work? The following are facts communicated to me by the officers 
of a public institution within the borough of Leeds. ‘‘ The plans, 
including the system of drainage, were approved by the Building 
Clauses Committee of the Town Council, and a year later an 
officer of this committee passed the drains. When the build- 
ing had been occupied for about a twelvemonth an outbreak 
of illness led to an inspection of the drainage, when it was 


found that peppermint sent down the soil-pipe of a closet on the 


first-floor could be detected in the basement. On opening up 
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the drains it was further discovered that the pipes had neither 
been puddled nor cemented in their lower segments, leakage 
taking place at every joint. It was also found that various 
details in the plans sanctioned by the Building Clauses Com- 
mittee had never been carried out.” Moreover, my informant 
remarks, “ we now found ourselves in the hands of the sanitary 
authorities, who insisted on various alterations being made in 
order to adapt ourselves to their requirements. ‘Thus you will 
understand that not only were we required to rectify defects in 
work passed by the Building Clauses Committee, but we were 
further required to make other structural alterations in order to 
meet the requirements of the sanitary authority.” What con- 
clusion ought we to draw from all this? That such facts 
should become known to the public, whose intelligent apprecia- 
tion of sanitary work is increasing year by year, so that opinion 
may be created strong enough to enable our new County 
Councils to do for rural districts what has been done as to 
sanitary by-laws in our large towns, and that our own Council 
may take the opportunity, under its new dignity and enlarged 
powers as a County Council, to reconsider, and, if need be, 
amend these weak points in the sanitary work of Leeds to which 
I have referred. 


COST OF EXECUTING SOME CLASSES OF 
ENGINEERING WORK.* 


DuRING the past twelve years, while in charge of various 
engineering undertakings, the author has devoted a good deal 
of attention to the cost of executing different classes of work, 
and it has occurred to him that a short paper on this subject 
might not be uninteresting. He regrets that he has not taken 
full advantage of his opportunities in this way, and also that 
some of his memorandums have been lost in moving about. 

The author proposes to take up the following classes of 
work :—1. Puddle trenches and puddle. 2. Miscellaneous 
earthwork. 3, Concretework. 4. Masonry. 

The factors which appear chiefly to demand consideration 
in endeavouring to arrive at an estimate of the probable cost 
of excavating any puddle trench are :—1. The geological strata 
to be cut through. 2. The quantity of water likely to be met 
with. 3. The maximum and average depths from which the 


* From a paper by Mr. A. Fairlie Bruce, read at a meeting of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. 
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spoil has to be excavated before the impervious strata are 
reached, 4. The methods of excavation to be adopted. 

The first two of these, which might, perhaps, be more 
properly taken as one, the second being a consequence of the 
first, are necessarily the most important considerations in 


| determining both the cost of execution and the ultimate 


success of any puddle trench. Before the site of an embank- 
ment is finally fixed on, its geological formation should be very 
carefully investigated, not only by means of borings, which, 
taken by themselves, are generally very illusory, but by trial 
pits, the number depending on the length of the trench, sunk 
well into the strata in which it is proposed to found. Great is 
the difference in the amount of work done per man day, in 
different materials, at about the same depth. For instance, in 
trap or whinstone rock, at a depth of 4o or 50 feet from the 
surface, a man can barely excavate } a cubic yard per day, at a 
cost of about 8s. per cubic yard, whereas 23 cubic yards of 
sandy clay or blaes can be removed at the same depth, costing 
only about 2s. 3d. per cubic yard. 

It is obvious, also, how seriously the expense of excavation 
of an otherwise easy material may be augmented by the pre- 
sence in it of water in large quantities, quite apart from the 
mere question of pumping. This is, perhaps, best exemplified 
by sand, which, when dry, can be taken out more easily than 
anything else, but when it is changed into running sand by 
water, and if mingled with boulders, often gives an infinite 
amount of bother. In the case in point, for a time, only th 
cubic yard could be got out‘per man day. 

The next point to be considered is the depth at which the 
excavation has to be done. For the first 5 feet the spoil can 
be cast out as it is dug, but below that depth either a staging 
must be introduced, and the stuff cast on to it, and from it 
again to the surface, or in the wings of the trench it may be 
wheeled out in barrows. When the depth exceeds 12 feet or 
15 feet, mechanical aid must be called in, and the materials 
excavated raised to the surface by horse or steam-power, by 
appliances similar to those already described. As might be 
anticipated, the reduction due to this cause is most rapid down 
to a depth of about 15 feet. It then becomes gradually less, 
until, after 30 feet is reached, it is comparatively slight, and is 
due almost exclusively to the time lost in lifting the spoil and 
to the diminishing amount of light which reaches the bottom of 
the trench as the depth increases, especially in winter. Addi- 
tional depth also means additional pumping power, which must 
not be left out of account. . 
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Puddle.—The cost of puddle varies in proportion to the 
distance from which it has to be conveyed to the embankment 
and the nature of the clay, boulder clay requiring much more 
working to make it into good puddle than some of the softer 
clays, and also requires to have a great many stones picked 
out, though this is frequently carried too far, a few stones, if 
they are not too large, or allowed to touch one another, being 
in some respects rather an advantage than otherwise, as they 
tend to prevent the clay from cracking and fissuring, in con- 
tracting, and also somewhat increase its weight. If water for 
“ souring ” the clay is difficult to obtain near the site it adds to 
the cost. It is generally best to “sour” the clay as close to 
the bank as possible to reduce the weight of material trans- 
ported, and also because the water from it assists the sub- 
sidence of the banking. On the Paisley Waterworks one of 
Priestman’s diggers was used with very good results for lifting 
the puddle from the heaps and casting it into the trench. 
Puddle in the trench usually costs somewhat more than that in 
the wall, all other things being equal, on account of the 
pumping required and the labour expended in removing timber. 

Miscellaneous Earthworks.—Most of the remarks already 
made with reference to the cost of excavating puddle trenches 
apply to that of sinking deep foundations, in which neither 
caissons nor coffer-dams are used. In excavations, when 
Barrow-work is resorted to exclusively for the removal of the 
spoil, the work done per man engaged depends considerably 
on the length and gradient of the barrow road ; if this be level, 
or nearly so, an additional wheeler must be put on for every 30 
to 35 yards of distance, or if on a slope of say rt in Io, the 
length of the stages would require to be reduced to about 25 
yards. Inthe case of rock excavation, not only is the degree 
of hardness of the rock to be considered in estimating the cost 
‘of its removal, but also the way in which it is “ bedded” forms 
an important item. Especially is this so in taking out narrow 
channels and foundations, and there is much more scope in this 
class of work for the exercise of economy in the judicious use 
of explosives, &c., than in ordinary earthwork. 

Concretework.—In making concrete, the labour expended 
“per cubic yard is greatly dependent upon its mass form, and 
the amount of face work, if any, per cubic yard. In 
foundations, under ordinary conditions, about 2$ cubic yards 
can be mixed and put in per man day by manual labour, 
whereas in confined positions, such as in coffer-dams, &c., this 
may fall as low as 4 cubic yard per 'man day. 
of importance to place the mixing platform as nearly as pos- 


= 9 = 


R 


It is always. 


sible on the same level, as well as as close as possible to the 
position where the concrete is required, on account of the dis- 
gregation of the materials caused by atip of a considerable 
height ; and to wheel it down a steep incline is hard on the 
men and leads to loss of time. In making the screening-well 
at Acreknowe Reservoir and Waterworks, which was con- 
structed of concrete faced with bricks, only 14 cubic yards were 
done per man day in the lower part of the wall where the 
concrete had to be wheeled down a slope of I in 10, whereas 
2'55 cubic yards were done per man day in the upper part with 
a barrow road at 1in 50, In designing concretework, both 
with a view of saving time and to obtain good work, it is advis- 
able to make the corners as few as possible, and with large 
“splays,” and the curves of as large a radius as the exigencies 
of the work will admit of, as sharp radii involve a good deal of 
loss of time in framing. Making all due allowance, however, 
for economy in labour, to be effected by careful design and 
management, the cost of concretework is chiefly dependent, 
the proportions being the same, on the local conditions govern- 
ing the price of cement, sand, &c. If cement and sand are 
dear, and good rubble is easily obtained, it is often cheaper to 
use it than concrete, and in many cases quite as efficient, as 
the cost of breaking stones is saved, and somewhat less sand 
and cement is needed than is required for concrete at, say, 
6 to I. 

Masonry.—The price of masonry, like that of concrete, is 
of course chiefly controlled by local circumstances, which have 
all to be investigated and weighed before its cost is estimated 
or its class fixed on ; that is to say, whether it is to be brickwork, 
ashlar, or rubble, supposing the particular requirements of the 
projected work admit of such a choice, 

Ashlar.—Save in special cases, such as important copes, 
&c., in most classes of engineering work where it is necessary 
to use ashlar, “dabbed” or “scabbled” work will be found 
sufficiently fine, and the time demanded for them is only about 
half that needed for “droving,” and one-third of that for 
“ polishing,” so that they might with advantage be more fre- 
quently substituted for these. 

Rubble.—As a rule, however, where stone is plentiful, nothing 
better can be used for work below ground, such as retaining 
walls, &c., than good solidly built rubble, faced with what are 
called in the North “shoddies,” 2.2. stone squared on the face 
joints. From 1} to 14 cubic yards can usually be done per man 


day at this description of work in light retaining walls, &c., of 
2 to 3 feet thick without a crane, and with a crane in viaduct 
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piers. In heavier masses of masonry, such as abutments, heavy 
retaining walls, &c., about 24 cubic yards can be done per 
man day. In one of the abutments of the Clyde Viaduct 
as much as 5 cubic yards were accomplished per manjday, 
but in this case the stone used was quarried immediately 
alongside the building, placed by the quarry steam-crane 
straight on to the work, which enabled very large stones to be 
used. 
In Northern Italy, where good building stone is usually 
very plentiful and labour cheap, a good mason only receiving 
3°5 lire a day, masonwork can be done very cheaply, the best 
class of hydraulic masonry, built of mortar, composed of one of 
Casali cement (an Italian copy of Portland cement), one of 
Casali hydraulic lime, and four of sea sand, only costing Ios. to 
12s. per cubic yard in the neighbourhood of Genoa. If river 
sand is used, the price is reduced to 8s. a cubic yard; but this 
latter, being formed by the action of water on limestone rock, 
contains no silica, and consequently a very inferior mortar is 
the result. 

In conclusion, the author may say that no greater mistake 
can be made than that frequently fallen into by small con- 
tractors of trying to dispense with necessary “ plant,” carrying 
on works in a hand-to-mouth sort of way, using manual labour 
where cranes should be employed and horse-power where 
steam is required. Money judiciously. expended in suitable 
“plant” is sure to repay the contractor in the long run by 
saving much more than its equivalent in time, labour, and 
trouble. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
Jormation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, JANUARY I TO 5, 18809, 
INCLUSIVE. 


January I. 

15. William Hobart Bird, for ‘An improved method of 
attaching door knobs, lock knobs, and the like to their 
spindles.” 

41. Henry Harris Lake, for “Improvements in locks for 
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GRUNDYS PATENT 


double or folding doors.” (Hugo Bonningham and Charles 


Louis Spier, United States.) 


January 2. 

63. Oscar Arthur Thomas Earl, for “Improvements in 
outside shop fittings.” 

64. Thomas Dodd and George Dutton, for “ Improvements 
in or relating to handles for the feed valves of lavatories, water- 
closets, shower-baths, and other like purposes, by which the 
attachment to the pull cord or chain is facilitated and im- 
proved.” 

January 3. 

94. James Hargreaves, Thomas Robinson, and John Har- 
greaves, for “Improvements in the treatment of lime refuse 
from alkali works, to render it suitable for the manufacture of 
cement, and in apparatus employed therein.” 

106. Edward Hutchins, for “ Improvements in chimney tops 
and the like.” 

110. John Holder, for ‘‘ A hot-water apparatus for heating 
horticultural buildings and erections of every description.” 

115. Samuel Blow and Daniel Franks Saunders, for “A 
metal staple or eye to be fixed to window frames” (being part 
of a safety apparatus for window cleaning, to be used in con- 
nection with Patent Application No. 15,432, October 26, 1888). 

122. George Cecil Dymond, for “ Improvements in or re- 
lating to fire-grates for furnaces, applicable for various kinds 
of fuel.” (Henri Piron, Belgium.) 


January 4. 

182. John Sirett Brown, for “Improvements in sash 
windows.” 

January 5. 

224. William Mayall and Thomas Thomasson, for “ Im- 
provements in automatic fire-extinguishing sprinklers, and in 
alarm apparatus used in conjunction therewith,” 

234. Arthur Illidge, for ‘‘Improvements in apparatus for 
employment in opening and closing fanlights, skylights, and 
casements, and retaining them in any desired position.” . 

235, Charles Henry Johns, for “The cure of smoky chim- 
neys from stoves or fireplaces, especially those liable to smoke 
on being first lighted.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 

Railing, &e. 

Hleating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 8. W. 
81m,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 

To Mr. Grundy, 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
From Hon. and Rev. G. G. CG. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 

DEAR S1R,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate, It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


ACROSTIC. 


Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
Not only warm, but ventilate. 


Give wondrous heat, burn little coke, 
Require but slight attention paid, 
Unequall’d for consuming smoke, 
No better grates were ever made: 
Do try just one of Grundy’s glow, 
You then will all its merits know, 


APPLY TO 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm Air Consulting Engineer, 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.’ 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near_Manchester. ° 
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consist in the heating surface being greater than any other \ . 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simplein & 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back |*)% 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS, 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


CANNING WORKS. 
1 MANCHESTER. 
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*~TENDERS,: EFC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” ° 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but gs a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Sass 


SCARBOROUGH.—March 1,—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 150/. and 50/. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 

SOUTHAMPTON.-—Feb. 1.—The Executors of the late Mrs. 
Harriett Bellenden Sayer invite Designs for Drinking Fountain 
to be erected at Southampton. Premium of 20 guineas. 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, Turner & Turner, Solicitors, South- 
ampton, 

York.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of f100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BRAMLEY.—Feb. 2.—For Enlargement of National Schools. 
Messrs. Peterson & Cowgill, Architects, 7 Thornton Road, 
Bradford. - ; 

BRIGHTON.—Jan. 28.—For Erection of Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings and Enlargement of the Infants’ Ward at 
the Workhouse in Elm Grove, for the Brighton Guardians. Mr. 
H. B. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

CHELSEA —Feb. 6.—For Sundry Repairs to Roofs, Rain- 
water Pipes and Gutters, and Pointing Chimney Stacks and 
other Brickwork at the Infirmary. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET. — Feb. 12.—For Alterations and 
Additions to the Workhouse. Mr. F. W. Pickering, Architect, 
Chester-le-Street. 

Cork.—Feb. 9.—For Securing Foundations of Abutments 
and Piers of St. Patrick’s Bridge. The City Engineer, 
20 South Mall, Cork. 


CoRNHOLME. — Jan. 26.—For Additions to Methodist 
Chapel. Messrs. Hurst & Bolshaw, Architects, Lord Street, 
Southport. 

DARTMOUTH.—Jan. 25.—For Construction of 
Restaurant, &c., at’ Rear of King’s Arms Hotel. 
Veale, Surveyor, Dartmouth. 

DARWEN.—Jan. 31.—For Three Purifiers, with Pillars and 
Girders. Mr. P. Duxbury, Gas Engineer, Charles Street, 
Darwen. 

DEVONPORT.—Jan. 31.—For Lantern Light in Roof of 
Dining-hall at the Workhouse. Mr. A. Gard, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Workhouse, Deyonport. 

DUBLIN. —Jan.. 28.—For Fitting-up Lavatories in Municipal 
Buildings, Cork Hill. ,The City Architect, Dublin. 

EASINGWOLD.-—-Jam, 31.—For Construction of 
Cement Water-tank for the Fire Brigade. Mr. 
Rookledge, Hon. Secretary, Easingwold, 

GREAT VARMOUTH.—Jan. 26.—For Rebuilding 1 56 King 
Street. Mr. J. E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Queen Street, Great 
Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX.—Feb: 2.—For Building Large Block of Shops 
and Dwelling-houses. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HARRINGTON.—For Alterations to Old Globe Inn. Mr. W. 
Carmichael, Architect, Parton. 

HIGHER BROUGHTON.—Feb. 2.—For Building Church. 
Mr. H. Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Manchester. 

HODDLESDEN. — For Rebuilding Vale Rock Mill. The 
Secretary, 1 Clifton Terrace, Hoddlesden. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Jan. 30.—For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses, Moldgreen. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, 
Huddersfield. ; 

Kine’s Norton. —Feb. 5. — For Building Infirmary at 
Cottage Homes, Shenley Fields, Northfield. Messrs. Osborn 
& Reading, Architects, Bennet’s Hill, Birmingham. 

LONDON.—Jan. 31.—For Repairs to Board Schools. The 
Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C. 

LONGRIDGE.—Feb.—For the Separate Works in Building 
Mineral Water Works, Cottages, and Stables. Mr. Walter 
Barrow, Architect, Lune Street Chambers, Preston. 

MAcRooM.—-Jan. 26.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr. J. T. Murphy, Clerk to the Guardians, Board Room; 
Macroom. 

Moriety.—Jan. 30.—For Building Entrance Lodge, with 
Outbuildings, &c. Mr. M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, ‘Town 
Hall, Morley. 

NorMacotr.—Jan. 26.—For Building Cottage Hospital. 
Messrs. Ford & Slater, Architects, Burslem. 

NortH SHIELDS.—Jan. 26.—For Building Post-Office- 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place 
S.W. 

PupsEy.—Feb. 2.—For Building Villa Residence. Messrs, 
Jowett Kendall & J. Harper Bakes, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 

SALISBURY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Vicarage House a 
Verwood. Mr. C. S. Adye, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 

SANDBACH.—Jan. 28.—For Building Markets and Town- 
hall. Mr. T. Bower, Architect, Nantwich. 

SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 26.—For Building Infants’ Department 
to Board School, Sharrow Lane. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 
17 George Street, Sheffield. 

SIDDAL.—Jan. 31.—For Building Ten Dwelling-houses 
Jubilee Road. Messrs, Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George 
Street, Halifax 


Hall, Bar, 
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SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 28.—For Building Warehouse. CARDIFF. 

Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, | For Rebuilding Cambrian Hotel, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, for 
Halifax, Messrs. S. A. Brain & Co., Old Brewery, Cardiff. Plans, 

SWINFORD, Co. MAyo.—Feb, 1.—For Building Church. &c., and Quantities by Mr. J. P. JonEs, Architect, 27 Park 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. ; Street, Cardiff. 

West HARTLEPOOL.—Feb. 4.—For Building Church for John Hopkins, Roath ‘ oo) eae » £1,960 0 0 
the Parish of St. Aidan, Belle Vue. Mr. J. H. Morton, Archi- Stephen Bastow, Bristol , » « « + 1,899 0 0 
tect, so King Street, South Shields. eae Cardiff, 24 se ys in) Og temo 

West VALE.—Jan. 30.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses, Tomes ere ig oe a Cardiff. . ee e J 
Mr. W. Fox, Adelaide, West Vale, Halifax. J. Allan, C 2 diff a-s ee ne 

eS W. Symonds, Cardiff = , A ‘ é 175002020 

R. Price, Cardiff . : j : * 1,750 2050 

TENDERS. A. Lewis, Cardiff . ; ee ; ¢ 1,750 eno 

Shepton & Son, Cardiff , « ‘ ‘ «137 25) (Oo 

ASHTEAD. Turner &/Son, Cardiff —=. "i <9: sa). a 

For Erection of Stables, &c., to Greville, Ashtead, for Miss O. Purnell, Cardiff . . ‘ ° ° ¢.. 1,713 (Dee 
Coates. Mr. LIONEL LitTLEwoon, Architect, 9 Great | + Gough, Cardiff . . . «4 » « 1,700 0 O 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. D. J. Davies, Cardiff . . : . . . 1,660 70-0 
Haseman, Ashtead . ; ‘ : ‘ . £298 Io oO G. Bemis, Cardiff. 5 : ’ . » 1,633 10 Oo 
SKILTON, Leatherhead (accepled) . «. +» 237 0 0 # Tees eo (accepted). . «4 4 1,592 9 0 
For Erection of Two Detached Houses on the Greville Park es aS io] . ‘ 3195 30 Oe 


Estate, Ashtead, for Miss Coates. Mr. LIONEL LITTLE- 
woop, Architect, 9 Great James Street, W.C. 
SKILTON, Leatherhead (accepted) . . + £1;300. ara 


tae DORKING. 
For Building Two Shops and Dwelling-houses (exclusive of 
Shop Fronts), High Street, Dorking. Mr. FREDERIC W. 


CLAYTON. LEDGER, Architect, 3 Lombard Court, London, E.C. 

For Building Stabling, Coach-house, and Entrance Gateway, Quantities supplied. 

Upper Syke, Clayton, near Bradford. Mr. JOHN DRAKE, J. & J. Greenwood, London , ‘ ‘ . £1,648 0 oO 
Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. eee radars ° : : ‘ 03 T6295 Ogee 
Accepted Tenders. Pe BGs 85 ts Bae 

C. Booth & Son,mason ss . Lior 0 0) WCunlife, Dorking = =: of ft yen @ g 
i Sathied elie ae ; < re ; 3 fe “ 2 J. & C. Bowyer, Norwood ‘ : ‘ 1,438 Oo oO 
B. Ingham, plumber : ; : ‘ : : at Yeas J. Smith & Sons, South Norwood . : o 437 7 Ose 
S. Sunderland, plasterer. : eG cane peer ee ie iv Ni ee , ‘ ro eat «- 1,342 Th 
Varley & Roebuck, painter Sieh ge ig. © O Ie ; TOY COT i a ee 

NS COBHAM (SURREY). PILEY. 

For Building House at Fairmile, Cobham, Surrey, for Mr. | For Best Scheme of,Barrier, other than Wood, Proposed to be 
W. A. Dawson. Mr, W. C. BANKs, Architect, 394 Grace- Erected on the Foreshore, Filey. 
church Street, E.C. T. DYER, Bridlington Quay (accepted) 1 .£18,9090 9 oO 

Wood, Cobham ° ‘ ‘ 2 . . £1,690 . 0:6 T. Shaw, Dewsbury : : ‘ ‘ é SFj96P RG 5 
Newland, Cobham . - .  . 4 ss 1,500 0 0| A. Fowler, York. 5 5 6. yy 
MUNDAY, Wimbledon (accefied) . : . 43108. Geo A. Stewart, Bradford, é ‘ ‘ + 3,499 15 9 


RESPECTFULLY INTIMATE TO 


Architects, Engineers, &c., &c., 


That they have succeeded, after many experiments, in making an 


OUTLE 


a 


OF MUCH GREATER EXHAUST POWER 
THAN ANYTHING YET PRODUCED. 


UPON APPLICATION TO 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD. 


A Prospectus and Model will be sent to any address. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EXETER. GRAVESEND. 

‘For Rebuilding the Theatre Royal, Exeter. Mr. ALFRED | For Improvement Works, Prospect Place, and Erection of 
DARRYSHIRE, F.RI.B.A., and Mr. F. BENNETT SMITH, Scullery, Mortuary, &c., at the Sanatorium. Mr. WILLIAM 
Architects, Manchester. Quantities by Messrs. Hurrell GOULD, Borough Surveyor, Gravesend. 

& Taylor, ‘Manchester. A. C. Rayner, Gravesend. . . . : e «£439 0.0 
FRILEIOS, Exeter (accepted). W. H. Archer, Gravesend . . aoe oe - 412 0 0 

W. Tuffee, Gravesend i ° 7 ‘ ae 47004 Oe 0 

; GUILDFORD. W. & E. Wallis, Gravesend .. Or 3 R ORG 

For Construction of Public Baths, Guildford. Mr. H. PEAK, MuLton & WALLIS, Gravesend (accepted ) 5355 OO 

Surveyor.. Quantities supplied. Surveyor’s estimate . : . . » 420 0 9 
Gammon & Son, Petersfield. ‘ ; eZ 71S OeeO LONDON. 
Mitchell Brothers, Shalford » + 3;549 © ©} For Rebuilding the Hope and Anchor, Acre Lane, Brixton, for 
Robert Pink, Milford, .. .. .. «4 « 3,492 0 0 Mr. J. Baldwin. Mr. Wm. Evg, F.S.1., Architect, ro Union 
T. E. Downes, Guildford . . . . » 3,345 10 0 Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Robert Smith, Guildford . , Br Doe Dre AO Jackson & Todd (doo /ate) . ° . : -41,849 0 oO 
if MacWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . ete 3290108 0 Godfrey & Son . : : ° E . 1.826 0 0 
Beer eee iowiy UEAAy Ont Sette ans 5, 20010. 0% OF LGa ip yin es tpt n'a) Pb Meee Oe FBI aig 
Henry Potter, Lower Clapton . . . « 3,198 0 0 Holland siaae eo oro cee ne oe PEE 1 Sante ah Gg 
Robert Wood, Cobham ., .. . : GG, 102 yO Burman . é Suse : . 1,759 ihe, 
Kingerlee, Oxford. Se - 3147.0 ©| Holliday & Greenwood . . » « «1749 0.0 
John Pillow, Teddington . : : : . st) 3,125" 0.0 Shepherd . oe : / - ; . 1740 0 0 
Garnett, Guildford . eSenmeae Seely ar COL OG) 0 f.0 Harris & Wardrop eb aigieat Spe tah agvibig) <1; 7400)-Or 0 
Stanley Ellis, Guildford .° .° . . - 3,088 0 oO Downs . ; . 1,679 0 0 
John Hottrill’& Son, Reading . . . « 3,080 0 O| CyappeELL, 149 Lupus Street, S. W. (accepted ) 1,665 0 0 
Thomsett & Kingham, Farnham : = 23,050); 0.0 Dabbs (too latey ‘ 1,651 0.0 
Peters, Horsham. «0s se s_ 2900 0 | For Alterations and Additions to the Birkbeck Schools, Cam- 
Seaber, Seca sp . ‘ : : 2,898 0 o berwell. 
Frank Milton, Milfor c < A e209 Zena GO : / 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot . . . 2880 0.0 Hollseaie ae eS : ee ee aaa 4 ate ss ‘ 
W. SMITH & SONS, Guildford (accepted) . 2878 0 0 Permacksigo oe eas CRUE Sy toe! ot a 
Surveyor’s estimate Beenaet er eg wt Ben. 2,900 OO. be Smith Cara 1,165 ge 

LEICESTER. JAMES ALLEN & SONS (accepted La ee eet Eee” Oxo 

For Building Eleven Cottages, Grundon Street, Leicester. | For Erection of New Premises on the Cantlowes Prebend 
Messrs. REDFERN & SAWDAY, AR.I.B.A, Architects, Estate, High Street, Camden Town, for Messrs. Forbes & 
Berridge Street, Leicester. Quantities not supplied. Son. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 9 Great James 

S. Brown . : . : ; * £15730 rome) Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Clark & Sons , : ; : 1,650 0 oO G. R. Rows, Westminster (accepted) - £1,300 0.0 
W. G. Harrison “ . : : ; . 1,620: 0 o| For Alterations and Decorations.to Ye Two Chairmen Public- 
G. Taylor . - - : : - 3 5, Lis Ganer Aon ee) house, Warwick Street, Charing Cross, S.W., for Mr. Collins. 
H. F. Radnett . : ; i 4 we 1.440 701-0 Mr. T. MARCUS HOUGHTON, M.S. A, Architect, Io John 
j.Orton  .*. ° ‘ : : tase OO Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

W..Neal . ; ‘ - : : ; 4: ATS30G92 0-70 Drew & Cadman . : ie te tee : -£195 0 oO 
G. Nottham, . F F 5 C ‘ ee ¥, 340.1070 Puzey & Lumley . Aaa sa : A 5 185 0.0 
Jackson .. (i220 TOO C. W, Bovis & Co... . . : : a 103% On 
J. SHARMAN, Barwell, Hinckley (accepted ) . 935/00 J. WOODMAN (accepted) . 4 ‘ . SIT IAIGe: G 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the G* 
’ “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 18877. Ss 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, cea 


a ™ \eri a eee “8 ANGHESTER-— 
ADAMS’ PATENTS me, € yy 244 Oi \L-ON DON "York by IEEE 
. A. S Wee a7 2 


TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./f/// 
gna: URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: |p F3 
oat bies LATRINES. SE WER VENTILATORS ; 


FARMAMoAa BAAS 
Vem ve: 


TEBBUTT’S PATENT ar SAFETY’ BRICK 


4. FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
<~ LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
Se A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 


a Be > SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Teg Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
Q 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Extending Fodder Store at 128 Goswell Road, for Messrs. 


PENRITH. 


For Works in Connection with the Water-Supply for Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. G. WATSON, Engineer, 


Carter, Paterson & Co., Limited. Mr. W™. Eve, F.S.L, 
Architect, Saeigsate Court, Old Broad Street, £8i9 on For Supplying Pipes (Latonby Didedoa’ 
ackson & Tod : soe 8 ‘ : Bradiacds as : P ae 
ate & Wardrop : - : : > es . ee vine Gee ry r) r ° si s 3 
eeu "NCR a ai 796 0 0 Maclaren & Co., Glasgow em Meme Fe Sha 
uTeeny tree late) ‘ ; : ; : 774 = 40 =O Allan & Sons, Glasgow , ‘ ‘ . Pie Bel pee 
Pei a et : : ; 728 O O Birtley Iron Co., Birtley . ‘ ° ; Peat Oc ter 
abbs . 4 . - . ° ae if 
F. & H. J. Hiccs, Loughborough Junction, S.E. Edinger Sots) Glasgow eS Sr = : 
(accepted). : % Cae - e : 725 Pe Dixon, Berni E * ‘ s e r) 1,604 16 Io 
: R Ainstable , : : : + 1,600 0 0 
For New Stone Staircase and other Works at Messrs. Beecrofts renee Tronwarlke, Middlesbrough . : 1,504 17 0 
& Sons’ Premises, Bute Street and George Street, Luton. Funtrods @ Ces WWersuatoean é 1p ggeine tae 
Mr. W. J. PEARSON; Architect, Luton, Fisher & Co. Cockermouth . “SoS Shae 
Fords ay - 8 : . 3 : ; : Je i : Cochrane, Grove,.& Co., Middlesbrough fa 1,575 Io 6 
Seen , ; : : Sr: os Ritchie, Middlesbrough ‘ ‘ : oe 0 TS 7aeS So 
: ; ; 2 ; ; 3 <2 160290%-0 
pA Sa EE ee Sos Seta pi Supply-Pipes (Threlkeld Di vision). 
"i : - e s a e I I 
For Works of Improved Water Supply for the Workhouse, eee cs Biden. fer oe i ; 
Neath. Haley, Bradford . . ’ . 142 5 0 
J, Legge, Swansea g 6 4 te £275 I 3 Brown & Young, Glasgow . eS de ee 
C. Harris, Neath , ‘ , ; siee-wig B15 = ‘ Allan & Son, Glasgow. get San ee ae 
G, Falmer, Death sea Pie tee eyes a ee 2 Tees Side Ironworks, Middlesbrough 5 ge Se 
Aj: Peterss Neath gr) ike tue tek Oe ee eee Birtley Iron Company, Birtley, Durham. . 132 2 6 
A. George, Neath Cian ie ew oGarh siamese Edington @ Son, Biacede pes Wee et. 
B. Thomas, Neath ° : . - = °F72 2020 Fisher Co, Cockermouth j nee 
G, Baster, Neath , ‘ : ee Smith, Carlisle. * ee meer veo 
T, THOMAS, Galltcwm, Port Talbot (accepted ) 155 0.0 Hintesae & Co. Workingtan op ae 
PETERBOROUGH. ; Cochrane, Crove & Co, Middlesbrough . 124 4 6 
For Building House. Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, Ritchie, Middlesbrough : : ; tag 3 y 
Bamber Street, Peterborough. ee < 
3ros., Peterb Hee oe Pa ean gee » £200 0 0 ; PF ; aa x 
Machin Bectosioust « Dn gp iand e toetivg Pate Ee -¢ 7 205 Sg C asting and Laying Mains (Threlkeld Division). \ 
Hawkins, Peterborough A A Fs : s NIQOL+OERO J. Hewitson, Ingleton, Kirkby, Lonsdale . . 235 10 8 
Wright, Peterborough . : : . . +) 190: FOO Huntrods & Co, Workington. , ° e 142 I0 9 
Bridgefoot, Peterborough . : 5 ‘ . 187 15 o}| Smith, Carlisle . : . : ‘ * 14ZQMI7> 07 
Rowe, Peterborough a - 2. 187s Fisher & Co., Cockermouth : : ; P Dt dea 2 pads 
Sharpe & Ireson, Peterborough x - . =. 179 08-0 J. Jackson, Penrith : ; : . 92 14 6 
Sibly & Hill, Peterborough . : ; : £70 en J. Pickthall & Son, Barrow-in- Furness : . 80.1747 
Binder, Peterborough . : aie 8168 Or E0 G. Dixon, Penrith .. , ; . ‘ P 86 8 6 
NICHOLLS,, Peterborough (accepted 1 Va - 21h '1O65). 20 Dickson, Penrith . , . ‘ ° ‘ OPEO.85 
BY. ; Registered 
ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. ILL 6 eRWAy. 
FTS = HYDRAULIC (LIMITED), “er Ly 
“RELIANCE”|THE LARGEST ADVERTISING! , fe oe 
PASSENGER LIFTS, | CONTRACTORS in the WORLD. ®S GREEN f= SLATE€9 & 
} DVERTISEMENTS on Railway Stations snd | & aneaall S 


STEVENS & MAJor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


—— 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


—_——_—. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, 


OLUME XL. Or Tih "AROHITEOT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
Office : 175 sem London, W.C, 


' 6 


Street Hoardings in London, also on the principal 
Street Hoardings and Railway Stations throughout the United 
Kingdom, 

Bills for the country despatched to over 1,000 Agents in the 
United Kingdom, and pos‘ed within twenty-‘our hours of receipt 
of bil's. 

Contractors for adve:tisoments inside the carriages of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and inside and outside omnibuses. 
Patentees of Willing’s Enamelled Copper Letters, and Manu- 
facture:s of Porcelain and a great variety of oiher Figures, Trade 
marks, &¢., for all kinds of Advertisements, Fascias, Shop 
Windows, gad Public Notices, for affixing to Copper, Iron, Zine, 
Tin, Brass, Wood, or Stone. More effective and cheaper than 
the Opal Letters hitherto in use. Enamelling of all descriptions. 

Agents wanted in every town for this class of business where 
not at present represented ; price lists, estimat s, and designs 
Post free. Also for Enamelied Iron. Tablets, universally used 
for Signs, Advertising Plates, 
Names, Fascias, Door Flates and Numbers, Hackney Carriage 
Fare and Number Plates, Drivers’ Badges, Gradient Plates, Ship 
Cabin Labe’s and Numbers, Manufacturers’ Labels, Tiles, 
Ganges, Reflectors, Decorative Panels for Ceilings, Wall T.in- 
in s, &¢., as supplied to H.M.'s and other Governments, 
the South Kensington Exhibitions, House of Commons, India 
Oltice, II.M.’s Office of Works, Trinity House, General Post 
O ‘ce (for all Post Offices and Pillar Boxes in the United King- 
dcm), Thames Conservancy, Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Municipal Corporation of Great Britain. For specimens see 
ceiling of the Dining Hall, South Kensington Mu’eum, supplied 
1869, and the large Enamelled Plates on all Railway Stations 
and Walls in England. Absolutely permanent, always bright 
and effective. 


Newsagents and Booksellers at Railway Stations, and at 
31 & 67 King’s Road, Brighton. 


OFFICES— 
KING'S CROSS, W.C. (Telephone No. 7,521). 
70 ST, MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. (Telephone No. 3 758), 
31 & 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON (Telephone No, 173). 


Factory and Works for Patent Enamelled Copper and 
other Letters— 


12 &13 Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 


Street and Railway Station|. ¥ 


: cree Xe) 
Stor 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 6 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 4 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired, No stoppage of 
Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TRLEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 


Pune CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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PENRITH— continued. 


For Supplying Pipes (Renwick Divisicn). 


Maclaren & Co., Glasgow. 


£175 


TAMWORTH, 


For Erection of Municipal Buildings, Tamworth, for the 
Jubilee Improvement Committee. 


Mr. Joyce, Architect, 


Se at ont £3 Stafford. 
ak Welk Haley. Bradfotdy ese 173 15 O| Epsley & Co, Stafford . . : £2959 o oO 
Beene ee gee eee i aeeey a) Wana pro = 42.959 49 0 
Vv ° , ® e . « 2,92 
Pee ee reer : ‘ ; d 104 : : £. Williams, Tamworth ‘ : . aA? Over OO 
Raine, ‘Ainstable F : er oe #: me mal ce Wolverhampton . : ; 25879 oune) 
Edington & Sons, Glasgow ire, tee we ABO EE TO ieee Sao Ree Son pak aan ee nee A x 
Birtley Tron Co, Dutham . : . ; see Clarkson (withdrawn) . ; ‘ 2821 0 0 
Tees Side Ironworks, Middlesbrough Mes fe Oe ko as Jones & Sons Pepe i 2,655 ae 
Fisher & Co., Cockermouth de eores Svs ESE ETC CG pg ee Gin Ciee a er Omran A ey Ae es Spe 
Smith, Carlisle. . Pe ih Ae eee Coen J. Evans Se ate pee ee Oras A Gro. 
Huntrods & Co, Workington ae ae ee are a 15 4 P 3a 8 Witthine ee ee ; 2.849 Ae 
oO Mid dlesbrough 3 : ae ne a TuHos. LowE & Son, Burton- on-Trent t (accepted) 2,475 9 9 
: ‘ : TARLAND. 
Casting and Laying Mains, Lazonby Division. Fore ees Seay e poet 

Fisher & Co., Cockermouth . . «. « 41,550 0 O|° wW.Smith,carpenter .  .  . Pea £179 0 0 
_Hewitson, Ingleton oe pe) 1,300.16 10] C, Taylor, mason Se ee Fea one see Ler ape 20 (60 
Hunhods & Co, Workington . . . « 41,165 17 1 J. Cumming slating Pe Ee OR cee © cade 
Smith, Carlisle . : . RS Pe iy Me J. Cumming plasterwork i : 20 0 0 

Pickthall & Son, Barrow- in-Furness F SST O7ORR 7. 8 ; STON 
Be Riess bie eee 2 : ; . 3 a0 4 °} For Erection of Brunswick Works, Garden Street, South 
Dien. Tpwnith:> 8 ; s ; : 4 ; a ‘ E Wigston, for Messrs. Bruce & Wykes. Messrs. REDFERN 
Peake Shincle Llandrindod. see : : & SawpAy, A.R.I.B.A., Architects, Berridge Street, 

Longrigg, Lazonby . . : : : ; 80 0.0 Leicester. Quantities supplied. 
Jackson, Penrith . . : wig Ae tg O Bape ie : cher: : eS Sao , : : : eee . 2 

Ms; si . . s 7 e ec e 5 
Dixon, Penrith . ‘ . , ; . ; 599 18 o T & HH, Herbert ‘ j 4 : ; 8338 02-0 
: : ; 3 Ses TeGuigers ° . : ° : : » 25300) O20 
Casting and Laying Mains, Renwick Division. E. T. Hutchinson . ‘ , 5 . + -5)292° <0-20 
Thomson & Sons, Carlisle : * ‘ace 1622-9:27 N. Elliatt . ; - : ; : : se Bs24T: 0:0 
Hewitson, Ingleton . . : . . 162-5 3.250 Duxbury & Son ° . . ° : # 255233.0.0:20 
Fisher, Cockermouth - : ; ; 155313 00 F, Major & Son ‘ . . ° ‘ ») 554701020 
Huntrods & Co, miele ie : : : : 150...9 50 C. Bass . . ‘ . ° ‘ 2 65,870 20 .0 
Smith, Carlisle . ‘ : : ‘ . Ifsaaice W. Gimson & Sons . : 4 . = = 53042-4070 
Jackson, Penrith : : ; - : EEO=+5%6 J-Ga Kellett, . : - > : . 4,989 0 0 
Taylor, Workington . ; % ; 113 10 O W. H. Kellett . . . : ; : 524,040; 0570 
Pickthall & Sons, Barrow-in- Furness ° . se Co hea see Clarke & Garratt . : . : F 4,939 9 0 
G. Dixon, Penrith , : . : ‘ ; 107 10 O J. O. Jewsbury . ° ; - ; . 4,932 10 O 
Raire, Ainstable - é > . - 100 10 O H. Bland . : i 4,700 0 O 
Dixon, Penrith , . . . < : : ey eee O. WRIGHT, South Wigston (accepted) ; i A4o7 ate 9 
EE 
«Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, Rdgar Keeling, Tealea Co, ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
‘New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumenis 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED ARD DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
- FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Aek for“ Surveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED "1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


is a made in 
thorough wares all colours 
Cure for : 

Damp Walls : and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S Patent 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS| 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


wood JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by 1eturn of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 
‘SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
' REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING, 
ARCHITECTS AND: CONTRACTORS, | 


PRICE LIST. 
“SPHINX” Popa D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per a Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to Laayer 
seven days. Finenes?, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with lees 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Mereford Water Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
4 crete Floors and Street Paving 


E “EGLIPSE” PORTLAKD CEMENT 
==9/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
rer square inch; 28 duys. The 
finest, mest plas stie, best sand 
carry ng, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
= adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary “pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e. 
Sam les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
Buius LIAS LIMs, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing ‘Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e, Railway aud water communication. 


PITMAN AND SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE S™E.C, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY}"3hit™ 


{STRODE 8 ¢ LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
WILLIAM HAYWARD & SONS, 

VULCAN WORKS, 
WILLEKNEALL ROAD, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON PALISADING, 
ENTRANCE GATES, 
UNCLIMBABLE RAILING, 
Wire Fencing, 


CONTINUOUS FENCING 
AND HURDLES, 


48 Osnaburgh St., N.W., and 
1 67 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 


Treeguards, | Wheelbarrows, 
| Cy Cc. 


Full Illustrated Catalogues post free on application 
[For Illustrated Advertisement see Number for last week, 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE contract for building the new police station at Ardrossan 
station on the central and vacant site immediately behind the 
Bank of Scotland, and adjoining the Wee Shipyard, has been 
secured by Bailie Glen, builder, Saltcoats. Bailie Glen has 
also secured the whole contract,to erect stables and dwelling- 
house for the Caledonian, Railway Company at the head of 
Glasgow Street, Ardrossan. 

A SITE for a permanent school in the neighbourhood of | 
Roundhay Road, to accommodate at least 1,000 children, for 
the Leeds School Board, is to be provided forthwith. The 
School Board have authorised also a further loan from the 
Town Council for works to be carried out at a cost of 27,5007. |! 

THE Halifax Courier says Alderman Riley is about to have | 
the wool warehouse between Cheapside and Old Cock Yard 
pulled down and shops built in its place. The result of the 
competition in designs, which Alderman Riley at first invited 
having proved unsatisfactory, Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of 
George Street, were asked to prepare plans, and these are about 
to be acted upon. . Six.shops, over four of which there will be 
dwellinghouses, are to be built. 

THE fifth annual meeting of the Dundee and District 
Sanitary Association was held on Monday. Reports were 
submitted showing the work effected in the past year, and 
in moving the adoption of the reports Dean of Guild M‘Grady 
said the importance of sanitary arrangements in houses was | 
now so well known that it was surprising it had not been more 
successful ; at the same time it was gratifying to know that it | 
was not going back. He referred to the need that existed of - 
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having regular inspections of large houses where there were 
many drain connections. 

TENDERS will be received by the Municipal Board of Oporto 
for lighting the town with gas up to February 7. Parties ten- 
dering will have to deposit a sum of 10,000 milreis, which is to 
be raised to 50,000 milreis when ‘the contract is finally adjudi- 
cated. The municipality engages to use only gas supplied by 
the concessionaires during fifteen years, and to give them the 
preference, if after that period it should be decided to introduce 
electric lighting. At the expiration of the concession all the 
plant is to be delivered gratuitously to the municipality. 

THE private Parliamentary bill for powers to construct a 
tunnel in Glasgow for vehicles and foot-passengers, under the 
Clyde, from a point opposite Plantation Street to Finniston, 
has passed the standing orders. The capital will be 135,000/. 

Messrs. T. & R. BOoTe, of Burslem, have just issued a 
sheet of illustrations of their tiles and tile hearths, executed in 
colours by chromo-lithography on ascale of 1} inches to the 
foot. The sheet, which is suitable for hanging in an architect’s 
office, is accompanied by a price list of the various tiles which 
are illustrated. f 

THE second general meeting of the Glasgow association of 
students of the [Institution of Civil Engineers was held on 
Monday evening, "Mr. James M. Gale, M.Inst.C.E., president 
of association, in the chair, and a paper by Mr. John A. Warren, 
C.E.,on “Some Features of Storage Reservoirs and Intake 
Works,” was read, giving a description of the various functions 
of reservoirs*in connection with water supply, and also their 
necessary adjuncts, such as separations, weirs, open bye-pass 
channels, waste wéirs, &c. $ . 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and London, has 
recently supplied his patent’ Manchester grates, for the Dar- 
lington School Board, to their Brunswick Street Schools and 
Gurney Pease Memorial Schools. Mr. T. W. Robson, of Dar- 
lington, was the architect for both of these schools. 

Messrs. .W. Po1Ts &, SONS, of Leeds, have recently 
erected a large Cambridge quarter clock, with two illuminated 
dials, at the County Asylum, near Manchester, for Henry 
Littler, jun.,. Esq., architect, Bow Chambers, Cross Street, 


| Manchester, from the plans of Lord Grimthorpe. 


AT Newcastle-on-Tyne the Blackett Street Presbyterian 
Church has lately. been relighted with gas, under the direction 
of Mr. Newcombe, architect, of Newcastle, with three . central 
ventilating ‘Clapton lights,” No. 7, pattern. Also in. the 
same city Trinity Presbyterian Church,was refitted in December 
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last with seven of Halliday’s open-top ‘ Claptons,” suspended | 


round the front of the galleries. Mr. Lis, architect, of New- 
castle, superintended these arrangements, ventilators distinct 
from the lights being in the roof of the building. Halliday’s 
No. 2 lights were used for the latter building, the reflectors 
being in both churches 20 inches diameter. 

AN experiment in the use of gas mains as conduits for 
telephone and electric lighting wires has been made in New 
York. For the last few years a telephone conductor has 
been run inside a gas main between the gasworks of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company at 99th and 111th Streets. The 
conductor enters the gas-pipe by a stuffing box, made gas-tight 
by plaster of Paris. The wire is carried by glass insulators 
fixed in the roof of the pipe. The length of the circuit is over 
half a mile, and it has been in continual use.~ Owing to the 
success of this experiment a series of new mains have recently 
been supplied with telephone cables serving for the use of the 
gas company. ‘Telephone currents are weak, {it being con- 
sidered unsafe to run electric lighting wires in mains charged 
with gas, But the experiment tends to show that the disused 
mains of a gas company might profitably be employed for 
running the wires of an electric lighting company under ground. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARROL, of Glasgow, one of the contractors 
for the Forth Bridge, has received the contract for a series of 
bridges that are to span at different points the Manchester 
Ship Canal. The bridges will be constructed of steel. 

THE award has been given by Sir Thomas Martineau, as 
arbitrator, upon the claim put forward by the South Stafford- 
shire ironworkers for an increase in wages. He awards that 
puddlers’ wages, which until recently were 7s. 3. per ton, shall 
from February 2 till June 30 be 7s. 6¢. per ton, and millmen’s 
wages in proportion. The last rise of wages was 6d. per ton. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE seventh orcinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.B A., president, in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— Messrs 
T. Moore, C. E. Lee, F. E. Rhodes, S. W. Whitmore, C. O. 
Law, and G. Vernon. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER then read a paper, entitled “Some 
Notes on Architectural Education and Practice in France.” 


- assistants. 


Architectural Education in Paris. 

The objects of our Association being to afford facilities for 
the study of civil architecture, to advance the profession, to 
serve as a medium of friendly communication between the 
members and others interested in the progress of the art, I 
trust that the few notes I have brought together as a result of 
observation during my stay in France last year as holder of the 
Godwin Bursary, may not be without interest to you, and that 
they will tend to make us allappreciate more fully the advantages 
which in England we already possess, and, where room exists 
for improvements, that we may strive by united efforts to secure 
them. Thanks to the introductions which I received from his 
Excellency Lord Lytton, the British Ambassador in Paris, to 
the French Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, 
I visited the principal schools, museums, and libraries under 
the most favourable circumstances in company. with those best 
able to afford me information. I was also present throughout 
the annual conference of the Central Society of French Archi- 
tects held in June, when papers were read and discussed and 
new works of interest visited, besides coming in contact with 
several past and present students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
both in the sections of Painting and ‘Architecture. 

French architectural education may be considered as con- 
centrated in Paris, and for this there are weighty reasons. 
Architectural apprenticeship, by which a student binds himself 
to serve an architect for a term of years, usually paying a 
premium, in return receiving instruction in the art and mystery 
of his future profession, is hardly known, so that the young 
aspirant must seek his preliminary training at a special school. 
The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in the Rue Bonaparte, Paris, was 
founded by Louis XIV., on the advice of his far-seeing minister 
Colbert, for the special education of painters, sculptors, and 
architects, and has, under many changes of the Constitution, 
continued its useful mission. It enjoys one great advantage 
over our admirable schools at the Royal Academy, in that its 
funds are voted by Parliament, and are therefore independent 
of a revenue proportionate to the popularity of an annual exhi- 
bition of the three arts, thus enabling its administrators to 
foster each branch equally without risk of curtailing its income by 
exhibitions which instruct as well as please and catch the public. 

Instruction at the Ecole is wholly gratuitous. The best 
architectural prizes are open to its students, as an encourage- 
ment to diligence. Architects look to its ateliers for their 
A successful career is one of the best introductions 
to numerous municipal and Government appointments ; and, 
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directly on architecture and building construction, would afford: 


: t diploma (dibléme d’architecte) can only 
ee ete aioe wie we all the advantages which the French students at the Ecole have. 


be obtained by those who have followed its entire course. In 


order to gain admission to the Ecole, it is necessary to pass an long profited by. a, pie 
examination, which involves some preliminary knowledge of Our Royal Academy school in another direction possesses 


architecture, as well as of drawing, modelling, and mathe- advantages which the Paris students sorely lack, for, although 
matics, so that more than one school, or atelier, exists in Paris | much of the architectural work there must be done after busi- 
for the purpose of qualifying candidates who, when they first ness hours, the constant change of visitors who are so dis- 
leave the Lycée, or college, would have no chance of success. | tinguished in their profession, prevents the students running in, 
When once admitted into the second class, the architectural | a groove, whilst the student profits by their united experience 
student is entitled to the privileges of the Ecole until he is | and thought. The traditions of the Paris atelier no doubt con- 
thirty years of age. His time is largely spent in the atelier, or | tribute to a higher average than with us, but few men are pro- 
studio, where, with perhaps thirty other students, he prepares | duced of decided genius. Again, too, Academy students draw 
drawings which are either studies of old buildings or else | information and experience from a multitude of different archi- 
designs for new, in order oa the bee seein the | tects’ see owe neces afford cach Cte ea 
successive programmes given the professors. ere are | assistance. very real defect of the French system is that 
three Bailie htoliens for architects in the Ecole, ae me ae tnereen y siee emeneet studeae se hes, of 
which is directed by an architect-professor appointed by the |.old work, except from books and photographs, so that too 
2 BREE and ne eels oe qaraltted: to one or - ae police is pla on ae BPOPEA ESA cen on WARES 
other choice in order of their merit as candidates. In | and too little on the ultimate effect. As far as I could judge 
ataition t these ateliers are what are termed ni from interviews with young architects and sage bese 
which are independent of the Ecole, and are conducted by | experience is difficult to obtain in Paris, as architects when 
architects of distinction, who thus impress their enthusiasm | busy mostly obtain temporary assistance, which, though well. 
and influence on architects of the coming generation. Fe pale whilst it lasts, does not afford settled occone aca is 
are charged for admission to these aée/zers-/ibres, and the | so desirable to the average young fellows who live away from 
director, ‘Or patron, as he is called, is enabled thus to maintain | home. ¢ ; 
a somewhat higher status amongst his pupils than is possible in Lithography and printing are largely used for reproduction 
the Ecole proper. The good-fellowship, or “ camaraderie,” | of work, so that there is less need of a large staff, and draughts- 
which results amongst the large number of young men closely | men are constantly glad to return to the ateliers, and, indeed, 
gene together for several years (the “ ae ee = He infrequently help their fellow-students, who oy He 
ome” being rarely won with less than eight years’ hard work | their services. Many, again, obtain employment under archi- 
at the Ecole), all of whom are jealous of the credit and prestige | tects as “ facrectora? or, as we chauld call them, clerks ot 
wise atelier, affords in after-life a bond of union amongst them | works, and thus obtain the practical experience of the eae 
which cannot be but satisfactory. of building operations which an academic education lacks. 
Life in the ateliers has beak ably described by Mr. R. | Such an apouisnend on an important public building is much 
Phené Spiers, who was himself a pupil in the atelier of the late | sought after, as it often proves a stepping-stone to promotion 
M. Questel. The courses of lectures at the Ecole for the | and intercourse with the authorities. By this kind of employ- 
student-architects are most comprehensive, are given by a/| ment the Government gives the helping hand to students 
staff of professors who each treat separate subjects, but work , returning from their travels after gaining the Prix de Rome. 
with a single object, namely, the development of students into | Their first employment is to act as awdzfewrs, or secretaries, to 
well-equipped architects. It is this systematic instruction in the General Council for Building, which consists of a body of 
matters appertaining to architecture that I greatly wish to see | architects who advise the Government on all architectural 
introduced into our English institutions. We cannot boast of | matters, such as the erection of public buildings, new monu- 
a College of Architecture, but there is more than one institu- | ments, street improvements, &c, and these students, whose 
tion in which history, geometry, mathematics, chemistry, and | devotion to their art and capacity for work are thus tested by the 
the like are fully taught, and could they but be brought to bear | leading members of the profession, have rarely long to wait for 
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employment, which, though at first very modest, paves the way 
to better things: 

In connection with the work of the Ecole is a course devoted 
to decorative art, and presided over by M. Galland, a distin- 
guished decorator, and pupil of the late M. Labrouste. 
course is equally available for students of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, and is intended more for instruction and practice 
in composition than in colour, though both are well considered. 
It is interesting to note that before entering the Ecole, painters 


and sculptors alike are required to have some knowledge of | 


architecture, of which they must give evidence in the design of 
some small monument. M. Galland was mainly instrumental 
in founding the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, the object 
of which is to afford facilities to designers and craftsmen for 
the historical and zesthetic study of their work. Its agencies 
consist firstly of a well-ordered library in the Place des Vosges, 
open free from ten to five and from seven to ten, where some 
8,000 choice books on all branches of art may be consulted, and 
sketches or tracings made, the librarian also being in attend- 
ance to assist inquirers. A small collection of plaster casts is 
disposed conveniently for drawing. 

The second agency is the admirably-arranged permanent 
museum of decorative work in the east wing of the Palais de 
PIndustrie, in the Champs Elysées. This will remind a 
Londoner of South Kensington on a small scale, for in it are to 


be found gold and silversmiths’ work, pottery, carving in wood, | 


ivory, stone, carpets, tapestry, embroidery, lace and_ silks, 
photographs and drawings of many fine specimens of decora- 
tion, as well as designs and cartoons by masters of the art, so 
that the student may store his mind with good work before 
venturing to commit his ideas to paper or canvas. The 
galleries of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts themselves contain an 


admirable collection of casts of sculpture—bronzes and various | 


other architectural details—whilst the exteusive library possesses 
most of the best works of the day. 
many of the drawings which have gained honours in past com- 
petitions, evidencing the high standard of skill maintained by 
the students, and showing also the bent of the instruction given. 
A remarkable collection of casts for the study of the history of 
sculpture in France occupies the east wing of the Trocadéro 
Palace. M. Couraged is’ its curator. 
of which are of great size, are arranged chronolozically—each 


example bears a brief description of place and date, while a | 
collection of photographs, both general views and details, add | 
reality to the specimens, which of necessity are but fragments. — 


This | 


Here, too, are to be found | 


The specimens, many | 


| To an antiquarian student the Musée Carnavalet will prove of 
| great interest as illustrative of the history of Paris from the 

Roman occupation to modern times. In the various State 
' museums and galleries open to the public, such as the Louvre, 
Luxembourg, Cluny, Gobelin, art students find a happy hunting- 
ground, and these need not be enumerated. 

Before leaving the question of education, I wish to make a 
suzgestion as an outcome of the double competitions in design 
which are in favour at the Ecole. At the outset, but a short 
time is allowed the students to prepare a sketch-design, which 
serves as a basis for the more elaborated design, perhaps 
' involving a month’s work. - At the present time the colour class 
attached to our Association finds difficulty in obtaining support 
from the members, due doubtless to the fact that the studies 
occupy so much time that few can afford the sacrifice. My 
suggestion is that the subject should, in the first instance, be 
dealt with as a sketch made in the presence of the visitor who, 
perhaps making a sketch himself, would after, say, one and 
a half hours’ work, criticise the sketches made, and those who 
had time might afterwards redraw them at leisure. Were this 
to succeed, the principle might be adopted in other senior 
classes, the subjects being suitable to the short time allotted. 
There need be no use of straight-edge or compasses, and men 
_might be encouraged to work in charcoal, and so practise com- 
_mitting rapidly to paper a passing idea. 

Turning now to architectural practice, the title of architect 
in France I believe to have a wider application than in 
England, inasmuch as the architecte undertakes many of the 
duties which we term surveying ; indeed, there seems to be no 
title corresponding to our surveyor, whether in the administra- 
tion of the building by-laws, of the police regulations, the 
_ inspection of theatres, or the conduct of compensation or other 
litigious business. In the preparation of working drawings, I 
am not aware that French architects adopt any methods not 
practised, or, at any rate, unfamiliar in England. I remarked 
that many ofthe general plans which I saw, even for buildings 
of considerable extent, were to a scale of 2 centiméctres 
(m. 0°02) to the metre, which is about + inch to the foot, 
and therefore greater than is usually adopted in England. | 
noticed, also, in some instances, many details left to be decided 
when the building was proceeding, a course tending to a better 
result architecturally than when every point is settled, perhaps 
hastily, before the work is begun, though it undoubtedly leads to 
frequent variations in the contract, and to considerable labour 
in the settlement of accounts. I have already remarked that 
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i En. 
i i ed in the reproduction of drawing | clerical errors in the pricing of innumerable small or large items, 
pn asetee toe ee when itis borne in mind that | as a careful examination of the plans and specification is suffi- 
not only do local authorities require plans to be deposited with | cient to acquaint him with the general character of the work for 
them. but that the custom of employing several independent which he tenders. In arriving at the final settlement of accounts, 
tradesmen, each of whom requires different instructions, the metreur, or estimating clerk of the contractor, meets the 
involves the preparation of numerous copies. On one building | vérificateur, or measuring surveyor employed by, or conjointly 
I visited, I found the foreman’s drawings printed on smooth | with, the architect, and if the result is not satisfactory to both 
white calico, the lines and figures standing out clearly, and | parties, it may at least be said that the system is not at fault. 
seeming to resist very well their necessarily rough usage. I | In Paris, and in all the chief French provincial towns, a 
need scarcely say that these copies were not coloured. ; schedule of prices is drawn up and revised every three or four 
In public works the architect prepares the working drawings | years by the municipal architect as the basis of all the muni- 
and details together with the devis-descripti/, or specification, | cipal contracts, and this schedule is also available for private 
which comprises a general description of the work to be exe- | work, copies being sold for the use of municipal contractors 
cuted, as of the materials and workmanship to be employed, | and others. The method of tendering by separate trades is 
and these are transferred to a vérificateur, or measuring | generally adopted in large undertakings, although involving con- 
surveyor, who is frequently one of the permanent staff of the | siderably increased responsibility on the architect, and is 
department requiring the work. In private enterprises the | strongly advocated on the ground that a contractor with a staff 
architect not only prepares the plans and specifications, but also of men belonging to a single trade is more likely to be pro- 
the bills of quantity, when such are required by the form of ficient in that trade than one who undertakes call trades alike. 
contract adopted. There are many forms of tendering, as in | In France, too, with universal suffrage, there is more tendency 
England, but two only are in general use, viz. the marché-a- to encourage the small tradesman than is the case in England. 
forfait, a lump sum, based on the plans and specifications with- | Whether, however, the position of the individual craftsman is 
out quantities ; and the marché-au-rabats, a tender based on | in any degree bettered by such a course is still with me an un- 
bills of quantity, prepared by the architect or at his expense, settled question. : 
priced according to a recognised série des prix, or schedule, by Technical training for artisans is also more extended than 
the architect himself or the wérificateur, and consisting of a in England, and in many places apprenticeship schools are 
uniform percentage either above or below the scheduled prices. | maintained by the municipality in a high degree of efficiency, 
In the former method, viz. the »arché-d-forfait, for the purpose | as in Havre, where boys are instructed in plumbing, forging, 
of obviating any dispute in the pricing of variations, the archi- | casting iron, carpentry and joinery, as well as drawing and 
tect provides in the conditions of contract that such prices | geometry. It has occurred to me as a subject worthy the con- 
shall accord with a published schedule, which he names, upon | sideration of British architects whether they should not exert 
which the contractor tenders his percentage, either in excess or | their influence to give artisans in industrial as well as technical 
at a discount; whilst in the latter, viz. the #zarché-au-vabais, , schools such instruction as would facilitate their co-operation 
the tender is based upon bills of quantities, and not on the | in the building operations of the future. 
drawings, so that there is no difficulty in arriving at a In town practice French architects have some advantages 
final settlement, as the work is measured as it proreeds, which their British brethren do not yet enjoy. Land is in- 
and vouchers of weight, &c., are transmitted to the architect of , variably the property of the building owner, so that, beyond 
all items, the measurement of which wou!d be impracticable | conformity with the street alignment and the municipal by-laws, 
after completion. These systems, which, as far as my know- | they are unfettered as regards the general character of their 
ledge goes, are rarely adopted in England except for the designs. The details of the Paris by-laws are embodied in my 
periodical contracts of certain public bodies, appear to merit ' recent report on “ Building Control,” addressed to the R.I.B.A, 
some attention, as they afford the architect a basis for accu- and I will merely state that the height of facades and roofs are 


rately estimating the cost of any alterations to his plans, and limited in proportion to the width of the streets they occupy. 

thus of constantly checking the expenditure; whilst the con- That courtyards and air-shafts must be not less than a given 

tractor is saved any risk in respect of insufficient quantities or area in proportion to the height of the enclosing walls. That 
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projections over the footway are restricted, and that the 
minimum height of the several storeys is fixed. The French 
architect again is never harassed by “ Ancient Lights ” as they 
exist in England, as the law recognises no right to the light 
derived over the property of another, except from the streets, 
which are regarded as public property. The height of build- 
ings bordering on the streets is limited in the interests of the 
community, in order to secure ample light and circulation of air 
for their proper sanitation, and partakes of the nature of a 
natural “servitude” on the land, any infringement of which 
will involve prompt pulling down by order of the police, and 
inevitable loss to the building owner. For protection against such 
loss, the French Civil Code clearly defines the responsibilities of 
both the architect and contractor in respect of faulty con- 
struction, whether due to planning or improper materials and: 
workmanship, and such responsibility extends over a period of 
ten years. At the time of the framing of the Code of Laws in 
1803, it appears to have been a recognised custom for an archi- 
tect to make a contract with his client for the execution of cer- 
tain work for an agreed sum ; hence the architect shared in the 
profits or losses of the enterprise, and his responsibility towards 
his employer was that of the contractor also, and his obliga- 
tions were so set forth in the Code. Now, however, architec- 
ture has become a distinct profession in France, as in England, 
and architects no longer share the profits or the risks of the 
contractor. This change of practice has led to the publication 
of numerous treatises on the subject, a copy of the latest of 
which I received from its author, M. Achille Hermant, vice- 
president of the Société Centrale des Architectes Francaise, 
who has investigated the matter with great care, so that a 
definite course of action may be taken by the “Caisse de 
Defense Mutuelle,” which is an association for defending its 
members in case of need against miscarriage of justice, and for 
inquiring into questions of practice affecting the profession at 
large. In England the accuracy and efficiency of plans are in 
no way warranted, and a client, if he suffers loss, must prove 
negligence on the part of his architect before he can secure 
redress. Whilst the French client enjoys the security against 
any losses afforded him by law, architects as a body have 
no wish to be relieved of the responsibility thus imposed upon 
them, as, with increased responsibility, their functions become 
the more honourable. An agitation is, however, being made 
against their responsibility for defects which are beyond their 
control, and which may be invisible, and due to economies” 
effected by the contractor for his own profit. 


MOOR 


_Professional services of a purely architectural character are 
paid by a commission, as in England. On large public works 
the rate of remuneration varies from 2} to 33 per cent. ; but it 
must be borne in mind that the architect is not called upon to 
deal with the accounts, and on important buildings he is given 
a resident assistant. The commission of 5 per cent, which is 
the usual fee for private work, includes the preparation of 
estimates, bills of quantity and s2ttlement of accounts, as well 
as the payment of an zzsfecteur, or clerk of works, unless under 
exceptional circumstances, when a special agreement is made 
on the subject; but in no case does the architect permit the 
clerk of works to be paid through the contractor, as is not un- 
frequently the case in England. 

In every town which possesses Courts of Justice there are 
architects’ experts, who are summoned by the justices to give 
advice and evidence on matters in dispute about building pro- 
perty, and are paid by “vacations,” that is, by the time ex- 
pended, their fees being taxed by the Court in the usual way. 
For the erection of almost all important public buildings com- 
petitions are invited, and these constantly bring to the front 
the younger men trained in the State schools. In these com- 
petitions French architects have a distinct advantage over us, 
for, in the first place, the conditions are invariably submitted 
before being issued to the General Council for Buildings, which 
is composed of the leading members of the profession ; and, in 
-the second place, the designs submitted are examined by them 
in order to insure the justice of the award. 

It is not a little curious that, in spite of the wonderful facility 
of French architects as colourists, so little is done in intro- 
ducing colour on the exterior of buildings or the employment 
of coloured materials. M. Sédille, who not long ago con- 
tributed a paper on the subject of coloured architecture to the 
R.I.B.A., is making efforts towards reform in this respect, and 
his facade to the newly-erected Magazin du Printemps is a 
‘decided step in the right direction, as glass mosaic is most 
| happily introduced in broad surfaces. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hooper for his paper. One of the practical advantages 
of the French system, he said, was the Grand Prix de Rome, 
which was open to every student as much as the marshal’s 
baton to the common soldier. The prize was much sought 
after by French students, and the student on his return from 
Rome was sure of employment. The period of study was 
longer in France than here, beginning at the age of sixteen or 

| seventeen years ; the Grand Prix was rarely won before the age 
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of thirty. Actual studies did not necessarily occupy the whole 
of those years. A student would, as the French said, fazre le 
place. Students got employment in architects’ offices and were 
thus earning their livelihood. Thus the student was brought 
in contact with men of ability. Senior students, when em- 
ployed on getting out a design of large extent, were able to 
have the assistance of the students in the atelier. It was an 
advantage to students to work for a senior, as they acquired 
greater facility in their work, made friends of their seniors, 
and, in addition, got advice from other senior students who 
casually dropped in. These were some of the advantages 
of working in an atelier. Mr. Phené Spiers, in comparing the 
French and English systems, showed that certain advantages 
and disadvantages were peculiar to each. He compared the 
English system favourably, in respect that while the French 
student derived his knowledge mostly from books and draw- 
ings, the English student got it from the buildings themselves 
and from nature. The drawing perspectives gave him also a 
better idea all round than could be got from the French system 
of drawing elevations. 

Mr. H. LovEGROVE seconded the vote of thanks. He said 
he could hardly imagine a student starting in practice without 
a knowledge of business such as students here picked up in an 
architect’s office. The length of time given to study in France 
struck him as an important matter in an architect’s education. 
Sir Gilbert Scott, he remembered, had said that architects 
were too often inclined to take the shutters down before they 
had anything in the shop. Much study was given to decorative 
art in France, a matter he had always spoken in favour of. 
The principle of separate contractors, though much in vogue 
in this country, in his opinion was the cause of an immense 
amount of trouble, and in his experience did not work well. He 
preferred a single contractor to deal with. 

Mr. BRODIE said he certainly thought the academic 
training in Paris could give students little in the way of busi- 
ness qualifications. He did not see how that could come with- 
out acting as clerk of works. Every student should be sent 
out on to actual buildings. If only for six months, such expe- 
rience was of inestimable value. The good feeling apparent 
among French architects was a great point. Jealousies amongst 
them were not apparent. There was much sociality among 
them, and he had noticed some half a dozen French architects 
dining together every day at the same table in a restaurant, and 
chatting after their coffee on professional matters. Our trades- 
men’s bills might be bad enough, but they were simplicity itself 


F 


compared with French bills. The architect did not attempt to 
look at it, but sent it to the vérifcateur, who went through it 
and cut it down, and then the bill was paid. Referring to the 
Civil Code, Mr. Brodie remarked that in Paris there would be 
little difficulty in case of collapse of buildings in progress of 
deciding who ought to pay the damages. 

The vote of thanks was put by the President, and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. HOOPER replied in a few words, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


THE EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


THE masonwork of the Edinburgh Public Library, so far as 
its external appearance is concerned, is now practically com- 
pleted, and a fair opportunity is consequently afforded of judging 
of the aspect it will present not only as a composition of itself, 
but in relation to its surroundings. Comparing the building as 
executed with the competitive drawing, it is seen that the design 
has been adhered to in all its essential features. Various points 
of detail have, however, been altered, as the result of maturer 
thought and more careful study of the best examples of French 
Renaissance of the early sixteeath century, upon which the- 
design is based. The only entirely new feature in the design 
is the introduction of a circular turret staircase in the angle of 
the two frontage-levels towards George IV. Bridge. This stair- 
case, while being a valuable addition to the artistic grouping of 
the building, is of the utmost practical utillty, as it gives access 
to a space in the high-pitched roof over the ceiling of the stair- 
case, which is to be fitted up as a book store, capable of con- 
taining 23,000 volumes. The requirements of the building 
necessitating large and numerous window openings, the archi- 
tect has obtained the requisite breadth of surface by treating 
the angles of the building as broad massive piers, thus giving 
to the eye the feeling of strength and stability desirable in the 
composition. When the main roof, which is now being started, 
is erected, a high central. point will be obtained, towards which 
all the other parts of the composition will lead up in gwasé- 
pyramidal line so desirable in public buildings. The height of 
the main walls of the building, measured from the Cowgate to 
the top of the parapet, exceeds 100 feet ; and the total height 
to the top of the /éche which surmounts the central roof will 
be over 160 feet. The erection of a large building’ of this un- 
usual height within twelve months—for it was only on January 
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24, 1888, that a commencement wag made with laying the 
foundation courses of masonry—is creditable to the contractors, 
Messrs. Beattie & Sons. Along with the stonework, the-cast- 
iron columns and the steel girders and jasts for the fireproof 
construction of the floors, have been carrieG UP simultaneously. 
The floors of the building ace to receive a layer, 
inches thick, and every part of the building will be fireproof, 
steel joists taking the place of wooden joists oxdinarily used. 
This is probably the first instance.in Edinburgh*where steel 
has been used so largely in the construction of floors. Con- 
tracts for the heating and ventilating have been entared into 
with Messrs. Mackenzie & Moncur, and for electric lightindg with 
Mr. Robert Miller, Glasgow. As the sum absolutely at the 


disposal of the committee after the purchase of the site leav Ss | 


but a small margin beyond the 30,000/., which was the originally’ 
contemplated cost of the building, 
within that margin has been constantly before both the archi- 
tect and the Building Committee. 
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been thought to exert an opposite effect, until Dr. Tyndall took 
up the subject in 1874, and finally communicated his results to 
the Royal Society. This phenomenon of the transmission of 
sound was a most fortunate circumstance, as fog signals at sea 
could be heard at a great distance, the sounds of a siren 
reaching ships ten miles off. The address was concluded by a 
description of the various spectral phenomena of mists, fog 
bows, and lunar rainbows. 


ART AND MANUFACTURES, 


THE prizes gained by the students of the Edinburgh School 
of Art were handed to them by Professor Butcher, at a 
public meeting on Thursday in last week. Addressing the 
students the Professor said :—As he understood it, those. who 
‘vere studying at that school were doing so with a view to 
diferent ends—some for the sake of their own enjoyment, 
come with the view of becoming artists, and some, again, were 
engaged in art in its bearing upon manufacture. All of them, 
however, occupied so far a common ground that they wished to 


LONDON FOGS. make \what they did make according to the laws of beauty, and 
Ar the annual general meeting of the Royal Meteorological , not off ugliness. That school of design might, indeed, be 
between the fine arts and the useful 


Society Dr. William Marcet, the newly-elected president, 


called \the meeting point 


delivered an address on fogs, illustrating his remarks with the | arts, b oth of which depended alike on the need of precision, on 
lime-light. In the course of his address, Dr. Marcet said that | the swyeness of touch, on the same love of sound workmanship, 
the essential condition for the formation of fog was relatively | and or} the love of accuracy, which was not very far removed 
warm water with a cooler atmosphere. If the air was damp, | from thie love of truth. In the present condition of life, all 
the condensation of vapour into fog was more rapid, and vice schools$ such as theirs had an important effect on the well- 
versd, the law applying to every source of vapour—sea, lake, | being cPf the community, for the danger really was that the 
river, or damp soil. The main cause of London fog was that beauty) of life might be all crushed out by our commercial 

‘ati At home, at the present time, in the hurry of 


the colder air from the surrounding hills had a tendency to 
descend towards the town and river; and then, if the air in 


' civilis ‘ation. | 


indust#tial competition, machine-made work and machine- 
decoration were tending to displace the intelligent 


‘town were at the point of saturation, this increased cold from | made} 

above produced a precipitation of moisture, resulting in a fog. ‘exercise Of hand and eye, and all over the world we 

Among the physical properties of fog was the power of checking ‘were carrying with us our cheapest and not most attrac- 
a infected the native art of 


oss of heat from the soil by radiation, autumn fogs thus exert- 
ing a beneficial effect in producing a slow transition from 


tive cares. Already we had 
the F4ast—the beautiful patterns and colours 
and fabrics were everywhere yielding before the 


of Indian 


autumn to winter. But besides checking the emission of ter- carpet | : : : f 

restrial heat into space, it has been shown that London fogs conq fering vulgarity of the dominant race. He believed if we 
arrested in a great measure the diffusion of carbonic acid had Wome in contact with Greece itself in its best days we 
through the atmosphere, thus causing an accumulation of this show ld have turned the Greeks into thorough-going Philistines. 
gas, which no amount of ventilation could get rid of in the It fvas useless and helpless to rail at machinery, but something 


uld be done towards introducing an element of beauty even 
They could get good designs 


Cc . . 
-‘Anto mechanical productions. 


streets and houses. Another and a very remarkable physical 
property of fog was a readiness to transmit sound. Fog had 
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nstead of bad designs—good patterns instead of bad patterns ; 
and that was what was being done at present by schools such 
as theirs. And, moreover, after machinery had done all it was 
capable of doing, there was still a large field in which machines 
would not work, and in which they had to fall back upon the 
eye and the hand of the workman ; and there was also a human | 
instinct in the workman—at least in the intelligent workman— | 
which machinery did not satisfy. In handicraft work the aim 
should be at beauty. It was capable of beauty, and it ought — 
to aim at beauty, although its first object was not to be beautiful. 
Indeed, it might be said that both art and handicraft had | 
suffered much from the separation which had gradually arisen 
between them. There was atime when use and beauty went | 
together. The Greeks, for instance, made everything that they | 
used things of beauty. But we had somehow now got the 
erroneous idea that a well-shaped chair must necessarily be 
uncomfortable, and that a comfortable chair must necessarily 
be ugly. He could only say that one of the most comfortab 
seats he ever sat upon was one of the carved marble cha 
which still stood in the front row of the great theatre of 
Acropolis of Athens. Indeed, nothing impressed one mo 
the greatness of these people as artists than the work dor, 
their common craftsmen ; for instance, the work done by/7© by 
nameless stonemasons who executed the sepulchral }, these 
and gravestones and monuments. which had been. di, Slabs 
around the villages of Attica—very different from the (18 UP 
vulgar monuments in our own churchyards. And now), costly 
with ourselves, the choice was not between good decorati¢ adays, 
no decoration at all. Perhaps we might wish it were; but, 27 and 
insisted upon decoration, and it often was very badi, people 
instanced the case of such things as a hat made into 4 
cellar, or an elephant with a castle on his back for nit salt- 
papers, which we admired as novelties, and gave as wei, Ing 
presents to show that, in spite of the great advance ma,@ding 
recent years, there was still a genuine unabashed Philisti,@© 1? 
He did not, however, think that such aggressive uglines{ 
so bad a thing as the sham love of art. People talked a/S WS 
deal about art, and had learned to talk the dialect of art Steat 
very often they did not care about art in the very lea, *s and 
pathetic desire to seem artistic ran through all classes, an,St A 
only good thing that could be said about it was that it po, 4 the 
possibly to a kind of consciousness of sin. When the printed 
were in that mood, art schools and schools of design hagiblic 
great power. They could lead the fashion, and in the end cold 4 
to reform taste, because familiarity with what was good did we 
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thanks to /#itman, Mr. T. R. Findlay, in proposing a vote of 
flection 1” Professor Butcher, said it was a very humiliating re- 
impart-7 “hat while we professed to send out our missionaries to 

. to all quarters of the globe a purer faith and higher 
1s of life and morals, we were at the same time, through 
ur manufactures, act:ng as missionaries of debasement and 
egradation in matters of art. There was no necessity for that, 
and it had been very much the drift of Professor Butcher’s 
address, and it was the object of all schools such as theirs, to 
re-marry utility and beauty. It was very surprising to one who 
travelled to find in Italy that the most ordinary things had a 
touch of art about them, different from anything almost that 
one saw in this country. When he had appealed to his friend 
Sir William Fettes Douglas, whom he had the pleasure of 
having with him on the journey in Italy, as to the reason of 
this, Sir William had replied, “ Well, it is in the blood.” That 
was a very brief explanation of it, and what Sir William meant 
was just this, that the feeling for art had come down through 
generations to them, and they could not help being artistic. He 
supposed our ancestors were too busy for the most part trying 
to scrape a scanty livelihood from rocky braes and bare hill- 
sides to be able to cultivate art very keenly or strongly, but one 
of the most undoubted results of recent archzological investiga- 
tion was that there was a distinctive school, especially of Celtic 
and generally of Scottish ornamentation, that had been too 
much neglected. Again, our architects were beginning to dis- 
cover that the Scottish school of architecture was a distinctive, 
and, he might almost say, a noble school—certainly a very 
interesting one; and they were now turning their attention 
much more than they did formerly to the revival of the dis- 
tinctive features of Scottish architecture. If he might give a 
word of advice, he should be inclined to say that they should do 
all in their power to go back upon those old lines, to develop as 
far as they could the distinctively Scottish school in its higher 
manifestations. They should not be slavish students of South 
Kensington or any other home or foreign schools, and he should 
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hope that the ancient genius for art in Scotland was not dead, 
but that it was quite ready to blossom and to bring forth good 
fruit under due encouragement. 


A ROMAN QUARRY. 


VIENNA papers report that during the early days of this month 
an interesting discovery was made in an old Roman limestone 
quarry, disused for centuries, near the Danube and not far from 
Vienna. The former excavations had been filled in with chips 
and rubbish of all kinds, which had not only settled down, but 
had formed a soil for a small oak capse. On opening a part of 
the strata of which the quarry is a portion the stone was found 
to be of a very good quality, and it was decided to go on with 
the quarrying. In the bed of @dris above-mentioned the 
stems of the old oaks were found, half decayed ; they had sent 
their roots down deep into the quarry below. These stems 
were from 50 to 70 centimétres in diameter, which might heip 
to estimate their age. More than two métres below the surface 
a quantity of bronze medals and coins were found, one of which 
in fine preservation bore the legend “Antoninus Augustus 
Pius.” Lower still were wedges and other implements for 
quarrying, and some blocks, from the condition of which one 
might form an idea of the manner of workmanship. It is hoped 
that the continuation of the excavations will bring other in- 
teresting relics of Roman work to light. 


SANITATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ACCORDING to the Birmingham Post, Mr. Edward Pritchard, 
C:E., has returned to England from a visit to Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal. It appears that in July of last year 
Mr. Pritchard was retained by the municipality of Capetown 
to make a personal inspection of the city, with the view of 
reporting on the best means of sewering the district and dis- 
posing of its sewage, a number of competitive plans having 
proved unsatisfactory. Capetown lies in a picturesque horse- 
shoe valley surrounding a large portion of Table Bay, and 
having behind and on either side of it the imposing and 
characteristic eminences known as Table Mountain, the Devil’s 
Peak, the Lion’s Head, and the Lion’s Rump, and since the 
British acquisitioa of the colony at the beginning of the present 
century has developed with considerable rapidity. 
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admirable site as a seaport, while the climate is exceedingly 
healthy, the mean winter temperature being 58 Fahr., and the 
summer 76. The pine and silver-tree plantations at the base of 
the mountains are a feature of great beauty, and the bird’s-eye 
view of the city is remarkably suggestive of Naples or Rio de 
Janeiro. The streets are laid out upon a rectangular plan, and 
the main defect hitherto has been the inadequacy of the pro- 
vision for drainage. As a result of the latter defect, there have 
of late years been serious epidemics of typhoid fever—a sure 
indication of the pollution of the soil. Until recently there 
have been no scientific attempts whatever at the construction 
of sewers, but there have been for several ‘years large surface 
drains to take away the vast quantity of water flowing from the 
base of Table Mountain, there being a very heavy rainfall upon 
the high table-land. The houses are to a large extent formed with 
the Dutch “stoop,” a sort of raised platform, in front, and 
between which and the horse-road there are channels down 
which in many of the streets the sewage is allowed to flow. In 
some of the more important thoroughfares the sewage has been 
turned into the covered surface-drains, which, together with the 
open channels, lead to fifteen outfalls in the bay. The growth 
of the city, and the increase in the quantity of sewage thus dis- 
charged, has led to the serious pollution of the water in the 
bay. It was to free the bay from this offensive condition that 
Mr, Pritchard’s advice was sought, and he is now preparing a 
report which will shortly be forwarded to the municipal govern: 
ment, There are two methods by which the sewage of Cape 
Town may be successfully removed and treated. One is by 
means of irrigation upon land some seven miles distant, situated 
on the Cape flats, and well adapted for the purpose; the other 
is by the conveyance of the sewage in a large carrier to a point 
in Table Bay, where it can be discharged into a current of 
water which is constantly setting from the town in a northerly 
direction. The difficulty in the way of the land scheme is its 
greater cost, while the disposal of sewage into the sea has to be 
very carefully considered in view of the tide having a vertical 
field of only 5 feet between ordinary high and low water. Mr. 
Pritchard will probably report in favour of a system of sewers 
with seaward disposal, although if all things were equal there 
are reasons for preferring a system of precipitation tanks and 
filtration upon land, similar to that adopted for Birmingham 
and the Tame and Rea drainage district. At the present time 
feecal matters are disposed of by a pan system of so imperfect 


_ a character as to be a sanitary disgrace to the civilisation of the 
It has an = 


age. There are 6,000 pans in the city, which are collected at a 
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cost of 6,000/. per annum. It should be added that the popula- 
tion of the city proper is 40,000, or, with the suburbs, 60,000. 
The municipality has an area of nearly 7} square miles, and a 
rateable value of 2,567,333/. ; 

Mr. Pritchard’s visit to Cape Town led to his also being 
retained by the municipalities of Woodstock, Rondesbosch, 
Claremont, and Wynberg, four important districts, closely 
adjoining Cape Town, and extending a distance of about nine 
miles in the direction of False Bay. These districts, which are 
something like the Birmingham surburban local board dis- 
tricts, have populations respectively of :—Woodstock, 4,500 ; 
Rondesbosch, 6,000 ; Claremont, 4,000 ; and Wynberg, 5,000, 
having an aggregate rateable value of 1,250,000/, Although 
they each of them boast a Mayor and a Council, they have 
none of them any proper system of drainage. In some of the 
more thickly populated localities of Cape Town foul matters 
have simply been thrown upon the soil, with the result of 
polluting it to such an extent that men engaged upon even an 
ordinary excavation are liable to become sick, Rondesbosch 
and Wynberg are described as being among the most beautiful 
districts in the world, the latter receiving its name from the 
rapidly developing wine-growing industry. The councils of 
these municipalities resolved to ask for a scheme from Mr. 
Pritchard, which will enable them to co-operate jointly in a 
plan of drainage with a joint outfall. The ultimate disposal of 
the sewage will either be upon the land or into the sea, as 
suggested for Cape Town, and towards the same point. A 
report will be forwarded to these authorities in a few weeks, 
and under the pressure of the insanitary conditions which 
have arisen, work will be doubtless commenced as early as 
possible. ; 

Mr. Pritchard went to the Cape in August, but, finding that 
the authorities were not ready with certain information which 
he required as to levels, surveys, &c., he determined to wait 
for it, and to spend a short interval in an excursion to the 
diamond and gold fields of Kimberley and of the South African 
Republic. The town of Kimberley has no sewerage whatever ; 
but there is a very imperfect and costly pan system, slop-water 
being simply cast in most cases upon the ground. Large 
institutions, such as hotels, have pipes draining into tanks, 
which the proprietors have to get emptied every day, by means 
of tank-carts, at a cost averaging 18s. 81d. per thousand gallons. 
Mr. Pritchard was able to point out to the authorities how much 
more healthful and economical would be a proper system of 


him instructions to formally report upon the subject. As the 
mines require great quantities of timber for propping purposes, 
Mr, Pritchard thinks that a good plan of disposing of the 
sewage of the town would be to use it for irrigating plantations 
of the eucalyptus, or blue gum, which grows with such rapidity 
as to furnish timber such as is wanted in from four to five years. 
Kimberley may be sewered by gravitation, and the sewage dis- 
posed of at a cost of little in excess of 100,000/. It may be 
added that it is one of the few towns in South Africa which has 
an adequate supply of water, a company having been formed 
for this purpose some few years ago. The water is pumped 
from the Vaal River, at a point about 17 miles distant, into a 
reservoir at an elevation of about 500 feet, whence it flows to 
the town by gravitation. The charge for town purposes by 
meter is equal to about 12s. 6d. per thousand gallons, 


GREAT WESTERN ROAD BRIDGE, GLASGOW. 


THE Joint Bridge Committee appointed by the local authori- 
ties of the city of Glasgow and the burgh of Hillhead, and the 
Road Trustees of the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire under the 
“Roads and. Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878,” acting as such, 
have decided, says the Glasgow Herald, upon the demolition 
and removal of the existing bridges and the construction of a 
new bridge, consisting of two arches of 91 feet span each, 
across the River Kelvin, and two land arches of 34 feet span. 
The abutments, piers, and wingwalls are to be of stone, the 
latter terminated by octagonal newels, and the arches of the 
bridge are to be of cast-iron in a series of nine arched ribs, 
spaced about 7 feet 6 inches apart. The platform beams are 
to be of best Siemens steel, with brickjack arching tied 
together with wrought-iron tie beams, and supporting the road- 
way, which consists of a carriage-way paved with granite setts 
and with granolithic pavements on either side 12 feet wide. 
The total width between the parapets isto be 60 feet, and the 
level of roadway at west end of bridge will be raised 3 feet, 
thus easing the steep gradient of the road to a certain extent, 
an improvement that is much required. 


The committee have had the tenders, thirteen in number, 


under consideration, and decided upon accepting the lowest, 
that of Messrs. Morrison & Mason for the masonry, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Wm. Arrol & Co. for the iron and steel- 


work. The total amount of the accepted tender for the new. 


sewerage, and they were sufficiently alive to the matter to give | bridge and removal of the old bridge, together with the con- 
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struction of a temporary timber bridge, is 32,948/. - The bridge 
was designed by the committee’s engineers, Messrs. Miller & 
Bell, M.M.Inst.C.E., of Glasgow and Westminster, and its con- 
struction will be carried out under their direction and super- 
intendence. 

Having. described the new structure, it may be interesting 
to refer to former bridges across the river at this point. 
Previous to 1838 the communication was by a bridge which 
was only about 16 feet wide, and was placed at a very low 
level with relation to the level of the ground on each side. It 
was 4 roughly-built structure of four low archways, each 20 feet 
6 inches wide, the roadway being about 14 feet above the bed 
of the river. It still exists, but is in a very dilapidated state, 
the piers being much shaken, and the mortar nearly all washed 
out ; indeed, some of the ends of the piers have been carried 
away, leaving the arches undermined, and the floods will no 
doubt soon complete its destruction. At present it is disused, 
each end of it being closed up by barricades, However incon- 
venient it might have been, it was sufficient for the small traffic 
which then existed, the approach to it being only by a narrow 
country road. To the east of the Kelvin on the Glasgow side 
for a mile or two there were then green fields, with a few 
houses interspersed here and there, while away to the west of 
the river the country was chiefly occupied by farms. About 
this time the necessity was felt of opening up the lands and 
communications westward, and the Great Western Road was 
projected upon the extended scale on which it has been carried 
out. This rendered necessary the construction of a bridge on 
a much higher level and of greater width. This bridge was, 
however, only 27 feet wide, and, no doubt, was considered 
sufficient for the requirements of the period. In the space of 
the fifty years which have elapsed since the construction of the 
bridge a wonderful change has taken place. The city has ex- 
panded till it extends to the Kelvin, while to a considerable 
extent westward it may be said new towns have sprung up, such 
as the burgh of Hillhead, Dowanhill, part of the burgh of 
Partick, and Kelvinside. The Great Western Road, laid out 
as it is in noble proportions, and extending nearly in a straight 
line for miles, is now the thoroughfare of a vast population, and 
the connecting link is the bridge across the Kelvin. This 
bridge, though originally only 27 feet wide, was, on the intro- 
duction of Loch Katrine water into Glasgow about 1850, from 
the necessity of carrying the pipes across, widened to the 
extent of 13 feet, making the total width as at present 4o feet. 
This was effected upon the north side by cast-iron arches 


springing from an extension of the stone piers. This width is; 
however, a great deal less than the Great Western Road itself, 
which is about 70 feet, and the additional width, while it brings 
the pavement on the north side nearly in a line with the north 
pavement of the road, leaves an awkward bend in the line of 
the pavement on the south side; indeed, the building line of 
the road on the south side is*2t feet back from the line of the 
south parapet of the bridge, leaving a corner recess of this 
depth. The inconvenience of this is increased by the two 
lines of tramway having been kept nearly in the line of the 
centre of the road, and not in the line of the centre of the 
bridge, which, while it leaves plenty of room (12 feet) on the 
north side of the bridge between the rails and the pavement, 
presses closely on the pavement on the south side, leaving only 
2 feet between it and the rails. As the overhang of a tramway 
car beyond the rails is about 1 foot, only 1 foot is left between 
the cars and the edge of the pavement. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the rapid passage of the cars involves a source of 
danger, particularly when there is so little room on the pave- 
ment, which is only 5 feet wide ; that on the north side being 
7 feet 9 inches. These considerations have rendered the 
widening of the bridge a necessity, and a matter of much public 
importance. 


CANAL NAVIGATION. 5 


THE transport of goods on canals is usually effected either 
by the haulage or by the propulsion of the boats. Mr. Arthur 
Pickard, of Leeds, however, proposes to furnish the motive 
power by the water of the canal itself. To this end he divides 
the canal longitudinally, and at one end of a given length he 
places a powerful fan, or screw propeller, in an aperture in the 
dividing wall, the fan being driven by a steam-engine. Upon 
the fan’s being revolved it draws the water from the conduit on 
one side of the central dividing wall and delivers it, at the same 
level, into the conduit on the other side, the water simply passing 
through the fan. The water being free to flow from one conduit 
to the other at each end of every length of canal, it always 
maintains the same level in the two conduits, and the current 
sets up one and down the other. The boats, or carriers, which 
are tank-shaped, with flat bottoms and square ends, are thus 
carried by the current either up or down the canal, as may be 
required. The carriers are mounted on wheels, so that they. 
may be run up inclines on to the land and on rails to the works 
to unload and load, as may be necessary. The use of locks is 
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PAPERHANGINGS 
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(LATE A. J, DUFF & CO.), 
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A few Szts of this beautiful Frieze can 
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avoided, the carriers being hoisted from one level to another. 
In this novel method of transport the inventor specially had in 
view the working of short lengths of waterway in some of the 
coal, iron, and other mineral districts. There are, however, 
numerous purposes for which the system appears to be ap- 
plicable. Mr. Pickard proposes the construction of tank canals 
on the surface of the ground in level localities. 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
JSormation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


January 7. 

266. Thomas Boothby, for ‘‘ A bracket to support the ear- 
piece of telephones and other similar instruments.” 

277. James Edward Woodard, for “ Improved clip attach- 
ment for fixing in gas-burners, for increasing light from the 
same.” ; 

280. Duncan Williamson, for “Improvements in and con- 
nected with self-regulating apparatus for discharging or 
forcing air or gases, applicable for forcing air to aid combus- 
tion in oil-lamps, and for ventilating and other purposes.” 

January 8. 

304. James Lomax Sutcliffe, for “ Improvements in window- 
sash fasteners.” 

326. Henry Thomas Poate, for “Improved means for 
grinding mill-bills and other tools ; applicable also for rounding 
grindstones and other stones.” 

355. Frank Trier, for “Improvements in machinery for 
working stones.” 

January 9. 

379. William Excell Baker, for “ Improvements in plastering 
machines.” : 

400. Robert Charles Jay, for “Improvements in metal 
tanks, cisterns, troughs, water-cart bodies, cylinders, corn- 
bins, dust-bins, and similar articles, and in the construction 
thereof.” 

401. Charles Frederic Elliott, for “ Improvements in or con- 
nected with chimney-top cowls.” | 


403. Etienne Piquot and Felix Durand, for ‘ The preven- 
tion of down-draughts, called ‘ The incomparable four-flap cowl 
or smoke-preventer.’ ” 

_ 413. Urban Armstrong Smith, for ‘‘ An improved system of 
sewerage.” Aas 

423. John Fletcher, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
centreing axles, shafts, and the like.” 


anuary Io. 

453. Edwin Robert Wethered, for ‘“ Improvements in blind- 
furniture and means of holding cords for blinds and other 
purposes.” 

469. George Fry, for ‘“ Improvements in means or apparatus 
for warming and ventilating churches, dwelling-houses, factories, 
and other structures.” 

483. Edourd Emmanuel de Facien, for “ Improvements in 
and apparatus for producing light from hydro-carbon oils, par- 
ticularly applicable for lighting wharves, docks, and open 
spaces generally.” 

491. Edward Patterson, for “‘ Improvements in or connected 
with locks and latches.” 

January II. 

515. Alexander Day and Frank Green, for “ Improvements 
in window-sash fasteners.” 

522, John Barlow, for “An improved apparatus for raising 
and lowering windows.” 

527. Lewis Harry Cooke and Thomas Newel Lewin, for 
“Ruling straight lines at any angle to the horizontal and per- 
pendicular, as well as any number of parallel lines in various 
positions, called ‘ The Angle Ruler.’” 


January 12. 

581. John George Walker and Thomas Poque, for “ Improve- 
mene in lighting private dwellings, public buildings, and other 
places.” 

589. Jesse Kemsley, for “Improvements in apparatus for. 
ventilating apartments, buildings, and the like.” 

624. Carl Wilhelm Friederich Thode, for “‘ Improved auto- 
matic door hinge and check.” 

634. Arthur Torrington Angell, for ‘“ Improvements in air- 
tight coverings for shafts, openings, or manholes for drains, 
syphons, grease receivers, and the like.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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price delivered ex ‘‘ ship’? within one month Sample of 

10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 10d. in stamps. 


STONE FIRMS. 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING: 


By W. H. OAKLEY, Esq,., 
a 


Waterloo Bridge & Somerset House, 


A FEW ARTIST'S PROOFS can be had, price 21/- 
each, on application to 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 1, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
porwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 

than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. | 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. . The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


rer 


SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 150d. and 507. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—The Executors of the late Mrs. 
Harriett Bellenden Sayer invite Designs for Drinking Fountain 
to be erected at Southampton. Premium of 20 guineas. 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, Turner & Turner, Solicitors, South- 
ampton. 

York.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 


Rowe, County Surveyor, 17 Foregate Street, Worcester, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BILLINGE.—March 4.—For Building Offices, Caretaker’s 
Cottage, &c., for the Local Board. Mr. Goldsworth, Surveyor, 
Prescot. 

BLAENAVON.—Feb. 7.—For Construction of Brick Gas» 
holder Tank. Mr. C. White, Manager, Gas and Water Works 
Office, Blaenavon. 

BRADFORD. —Feb. 6.—- For Building Twelve Houses 
(Joiner’s Work excepted). Mr. W. Rycroft, Architect, 10 Bank 
Buildings, Manchester Road. 

BRAMLEY.—Feb. 2.—For Enlargement of National Schools 
Messrs. Peterson & Cowgill, Architects, 7 Thornton Road 
Bradford. 

BUTTERMERE —Feb. 2.—For Works for Dwelling-house, 
Stable, Coach-house, and Out Offices. Mr. Isaac Rigg, 
Buttermere. 

CHELSEA —Feb. 6 —For- Sundry Repairs to Roofs, Rain- 
water Pipes and Gutters, and Pointing Chimney Stacks and 
other Brickwork at the Infirmary. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. — Feb. 12.— For Alterations and 
Additions to the Workhouse. Mr. F. W. Pickering, Architect, 
Chester-le-Street. 

CLENT.—Feb. 8.—For Building Police Station. Mr. Henry 

Cork.—Feb. 9.—For Securing Foundations «1 Abutments 
and Piers of St. Patrick’s Bridge. The Ciy Engineer, 
20 South Mall, Cork. 

CosFORD, SALOP.—Feb. 8. 
at Pumping Station. Mr. Lyons Wright, 
gineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

CRUDEN. —Feb. 7.—For Additions 
Mr. Yeats, 46 King Street, Aberdeen 

FISHGUARD.—Feb. 14—for Alteration anc Renovation 
of Chapel. Mr. D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria Place, 
Haverfordwest. 

FOLKESTONE —Feb. 6.—For Building Board Room, Offices 
and Stores for the Gas and Coke Company. Mr. J. Gardner, 
Architect, 2 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 

GOOLE. — Feb 7,—For Building Four Houses. 
W. Binnington, Architect, Sotheron Street, Goole. 

GREAT Horton.—Feb. 4.—For Building Twenty Houses.. 
Mr. A. Sharp, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 


For Building Engine House 
Waterworks En- 


to Dwelbng-house. 


Mr. 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STRERT, £.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS. 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock, as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlignts, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. : 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weatner Bars, Sasn Fasteners, Door Checks, &e. 
c Catalogues Free by Post. 
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“ax.—Feb. 2.—For Building Large Block of Shops 
se inelll ce onces! Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HALIFAX. — Feb. 9.— For Building House in~ Craven 
Terrace. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HERTFORD.—Feb. 11.—For Retiring-rooms and Markets 
for the Corporation. Plans by Mr. R. T. Blomfield, M.A., and 
Messrs. W. Wilds & Son, Fore Street, Hertford. 

HIGHER BROUGHTON.—Feb. 2.—For Building Church. 
Mr. H. Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Manchester. 

KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Five Terrace Houses. 
Mr. Sugden, Architect, 25 Victoria Terrace, Keighley. 

Kinc’s Norton. —Feb. 5. — For Building Infirmary at 


MONAGHAN.—Feb. 21.—For New Buildings and Altera- 
tions at Church Assembly Rooms. Mr. W. J. Watson, C.E., 
Architect, Newry. ‘ 

MORECAMBE —For Building the Clarendon Hotel. Messrs. 
N. Molyneux & Co., 95 Church Street, Lancaster. 

NELSON.—Feb. 4.—For Building Two Villa Residences for 
Mr. Simpson Laycock. Messrs. W. Waddington & Sons, 
Architects, 5 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

NEw Cross.—Feb. 7.—For Additions and Alterations to 
South-Eastern Hospital. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Architects, 
29 Trinity Square. 

PUDSEY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Villa Residence. Messrs. 
Jowett Kendall & J. Harper Bakes, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 

Ross.—Feb. 18.—For Additions and Alterations to Board 


Cottage Homes, Shenley Fields, Northfield. Messrs. Osborn | schools. Mr. W. R. Rootes, Clerk to the School Board, Bank 
& Reading, Architects, Bennet’s Hill, Birmingham. Offices, Ross. : 

LEEDS.—Feb. 25.—For Building St. Patrick’s Church, SALISBURY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Vicarage House at 
Quarry Hill. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial | yerwood. Mr. C. S. Adye, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
suildings, Leeds. Bradford-on-Avon. 

LEIGH.—Feb. 11.—For Construction of Brick Gasholder 


Tank. Mr. A. T. Fletcher, Engineer, Gasworks, Leigh. 

LISBURN.—March 1.—For Building Temperance Institute. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square 
East, Belfast. 

LISBURN.—Feb. 9.—For Alterations and Improvements to 
‘House. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

LIVERPOOL.—Feb. 1.—For Building Shops, St. John’s 
Market. The Corporation Surveyor. 

LIVERPOOL —Feb. 5.—For Erection of Laundry Buildings, 
&c., for Hospital, Richmond Lodge, Toxteth Park. Mr. John 
Price, C.E., Lark Lane, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

LLANTWIT Major.—Feb. 6.—For Alterations to Cross 
Keys Inn. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

LLANTWIT MAjor.—For Rebuilding Two Small Cottages. 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

LONGRIDGE.—Feb.—For the Separate Works in Building 
Mineral Water Works, Cottages, and Stables. Mr. Walter 
Barrow, Architect, Lune Street Chambers, Preston. 


MIDLAND RAILWAy.—Feb. 1.—For Converting Waggon 


Shops into Grain Shed, Hunslet Lane, Leeds. The Company’s 
Architect, Cavendish House, Derby. 


SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Band-room, Vestries, and Class-rooms. Mr. C. J. Innocent, 
Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTH NORMANTON.—Feb. 4.—For Building Two Cot- 
tages and Out Offices. Mr. Richard Weston, South Nor- 
manton,. 

SOUTHWOLD.—Feb. 7.—For Building Lighthouse, Dwel- 
lings, Oil Tanks, Boundary Walls, and other Works, for 
Trinity House. Mr. E-. Clark, 432 West Strand, Charing Cross. 

ST. PANCRAS.—Feb. 12.—For Additions, &c., to Cemetery 
Entrance Lodge. Mr. J. T. Lee, Architect, 26 Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

STRABANE.—Feb. 16.—For Building Manse and Offices. 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 41 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 2.—For Building Union Congrega- 
tional Church. Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SWINFORD, Co. Mayo.—Feb. 1.—For Building Church. 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

TRESAITH.— For Building House. Mr. John Evans, 
Solicitor, Newcastle Emlyn. 

ULceBy.—Feb. 4.—For Building Methodist Chapel. Mr. 
T. Brownlow Thompson, Architect, 15 Parliament Hill, Hull. 


IMPROVE D 


FLAT BRICK FIRE:PROOF FLOORS 


No. 1.—Longitudinal Section. 


Wo. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


AB are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walis, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees. 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


Loudon Telephone, No. 1.026, Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HomaAN RODGERS, London. 
Manchester Tek phone, No. 4,0048. ‘**NamMou, Manchester,” 


intercepting the 
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West HARTLEPOOL.—Feb. 4.—For Building Church for BRENTWOOD. 
the Parish of St. Aidan, Belle Vue, Mr. J. H. Morton, Archi- | For Building the Woodlands, near Brentwood, for Mr. W. A. 
tect, 50 King Street, South Shields. Deeley. 
Arnull : ' . A £1,345 0. 0 
Harrison -. 1,280 0 O 
H. CorRNIsH & SONS ‘(accepted ) I,t40 0 O 
TENDERS. : 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
ASHOVER. For Sea Defence Works, Clacton-on Sea. Mr. T. A. CRESsy, 
hools with Richardson’s Patent Hot- Surveyor, Clacton-on-Sea. 
aan ee Bare eee si Pe ? Cooke & Co., Battersea . ? £7 730 90 0 
THE MEADOW FouNDRY COo., Mansfield (accepted). Mackenzie & Stone, Clacton-on-Sea. 7,200 9 O 
Tate, Fareham . : ‘ - 7,000 O O 
; : : Holme & King, London . 6,992 14 9 
ge NUE. Potter, Lower Clapton ; 6,899 0 Oo 
For Building Eleven Houses, Burnley. Mr. DANIEL BERT- Cook, Spalding . ' 6,859 18 § 
WISTLE, Architect, -Padiham. Godfrey, Westminster : 6,832 6 9 
Mason. Winser, Hastings . ; j 6,744 I0 6 
J. Hacking, Padiham’ Lae ORE OPO Parker & Sharp, York . : 206,052.58 
J. & G. Derby, Padiham . : 1,889 0 oO Mackenzie, Westminster . : : 3 , 0;640%> 2; 6 
Benjamin Naylor, Padiham . ‘ aks 700.07% 3 Double, Ipswich : ; 4 : : . 6,624 9 6 
BENJAMIN SMITH, Burnley (accepted ) 1,541 10 6 Frere & Co., London : 6,497 90 oO 
Joiner. Gladwell’s Exors , Barrow-in- Furness i 6,396 18 8 
Waddington & Bertwistle, Padiham ; 652 4 0 Jackson, Westminster, : ‘ 6,386 0 0 
J. Haworth; Burnley . ; f 629 16 0 Brims, Newcastle . A Zé : : 6,173. 17° +3 
ee Holland, Padiham 600% ORL Sherwin, Boston. ; A - Ay OLE 249 
J. Bertwistle, eedih ari 593 0 0 Parker & Co., Cardiff ; : ‘ #6023 62.56 
Hill, Newland & Co., Burnley . Seg te green a ts Lane, South Shields.  . 6 ess 51977 12 6 
Dickson, St. Albans . 2 . ; ‘ eS COONS S. -2 
Boothman, : Higham . : 546 0 O 2 : ? 
Nutrie & WHITTAKER, Burnley (accepted ) hog ool; Hileecopyvestmmsier’.. 5,721 0 0 
Holgate, Burnley 429. 0 0 Johnson, Cork . : . 5,014 0 O 
Lovatt, Wolverhampton . 5.429 9 6 
Plumbing, Glacing, Se. Pickthall & Co, Merthyr Tydvil 59425 0, t 
John Hartley, Hartwood . TOs: 12.6 Hocking, Strood 5,282 0 O 
C. WHITHAM, Padiham (accepted) . I00 O O Meats & Son, Nottingham 3 5,200 0 0 
Plasterer. Neave & Son, Paddington (/vo late) - 4,950 0 O 
J. Nuttle, Padiham . & 204 10 0 JOHN MACKAY, Hereford (accepted) 4,903 6 4 
5. Foster, Padiham . - 195 0 O Bell & Son, Saffron Walden (w7thdrawn) 4,343. 0 0 
C. HARRISON, Padiham (accepted ‘es 194 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate . - 4 ‘ ; 6,999 12 6 
ie 
C. Harrison, Padiham 132 0 0 EDINBURGH. 
W. Stanworth, Burnley 123 10 o| For Laying-out the Grounds between the Public Baths and 
J. FOSTER, Padiham (accepted) 120 0 O Drummond Street, eee 
i Pickles Bros., Huddersfield 119 fo) J. W. & G. Stratton 430°, 0% O 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


on Soe AS 5 
z= Se a BONS 


= 1862 Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 3 B 2 Bo 
ail The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the G " 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. S| _o| 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, Gs 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY; LIM, KESWICK. 


—“& PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
1S) or 
W KOR GOP One inch and : +-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
As Immense ways ready fo ying. For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 


~ ZZ 
Papin’ s ‘System 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floor 
on Concrete or Stone. 


. Ys i 
NY Zs “eg REY 
, : Set 3 


Turpin’s Patent, ; 


5-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


j-inch Parquet + 
Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


x 
Wood Backing ar 
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31 Victoria Builcings, Victoria S8t., 
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EDINBURGH—continued. 


For Building the M‘Ewan Academic Hall, Edinburgh. 


ROWAND ANDERSON, Architect. 
Accepled Tenders. 


Dr. 
Guy, A.R.I.B.A., 


R. HOARE, Lewisham (accepted ) ° A 


W. & J. Kirkwood, Edinburgh, mason. 


R. Shillinglaw & Son, Edinburgh, carpenter. 
RS Shillinglaw & Son, joiner. 
W. Barton & Sons, Edinburgh, plumber. 
J. Annan, Edinburgh, plasterer. 


a ‘Annan, cement. 


J. Goodwin & Co., Motherwell, steel and ironwork. 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Edinburgh, smith and founder. 
Coutts & Cameron, Edinburgh, glazier. 


For Rebuilding the 


FOREST HILL. 


For Repairs, &c., at the Telegraph Public-house, Forest Hill, 
for Messrs. HH. & V. Nicholl, 


Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. 
Architect, Lewisham, 


~Z£104 2 © 
HEREFORD. 


For Decorations in Drawing-room at Brampton Bryan, for 
Mr. R. W. D. Harley. Mr. F. P. PRITCHARD, Architect. 
C, HINDLEY & SONS (accepted). 


KESTON. : 
Fox Public-house, Keston, Kent, for 


Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, 
A.R.I.B A., Architect, Lewisham. 


bout £69,009. Kennard Bros. . : ° . mapas oe lakte 0 Oo 
ros apeney Balaam Bros. . : : . . . . 1195 5 0 oO 
GRIMSBY. Gill & Co. re ee 
For Alterations and Additions to Tower ere ri Pe a = ee ea sire Ge ee See ee 5 
for Messrs. Hewitt Bros. I. : : : . ‘ 
areapeiae F.R I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. Quanti- T. KNIGHT, Sidcup (accepted) : ° . - 1,677 0 © 
ties by Mr. John Watson. LEWISHAM. _ 
H. Marrows, Grimsby. ’ ° 2 . £2,013 © O/| For Erection of two Villa Residences, High Street, Lewisham, 
Charles Baines, Newark . ° e » 1,977 9 0 S.E. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
M. Th son & Sons Louth : s. 1,977-¢02 0 Lewisham. 
, i Ganing scutasby . : ° : e 1,990 o oO H. L. Holloway ‘ : . : . ° £1,487 ec Oo 
Walker & Cook, Wellow . c e ° e 1,975 182 Kennard Bros. . ; ; ; F . e 1,294 0 0 
F. Grant, Cleethorpes . : . ° » 1,910 18 5 Stanford . . . . : . ° « 1,090 0 0 
John White, Weelsby  . ot) oe PN BBG ano French —. + et: re gS er 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby wee “6 4869" Tee S. G. JERRARD, ‘Lewisham (accepted) e+ 1,049° 0 © 
Thos. Siminson, Weelow . : 3 PES Sy e785 eo Knight. : , . 1,045 0 O 
Burnett & Drewery, Grimsby . . » 1,784 9 O| For Alterations at Pisten Bubleee for Messrs. H. & V. 
JOLLAND CHAPMAN, Grceoe (accepted) » 1,755 0 0 Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ArperT L. Guy, A.R.LB. AS. 


For Rebuilding Railway Tavern, Shop, and 
= Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.ILB.A., Archi- 


Grimsby. 


Business Offices, 


tect, Grimsby. Quantities by Mr. John Watson. 


Joseph Leaning, Grimsby. , f 
Fred Grant, Cleethorpes 


John White, Grimsby r : 
J. M. Thompson & Sons, Louth . 
Charles Baines, Newark . 3 


Roebuck & Gooseman, Grimsby ° 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby : 
Jolland Chapman, Grimsby 

THOS. SIMINSON, Weelow (accepted ’ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} =S2ivates 


GIVEN. 


STRODE & CO, 6 st'eutecunvenyara’ec LONDON, 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 
43 ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 


PatTERN Booxs on APPLICATION. 


AT HOME ne ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insurea against by the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, 


Chairman, 


Annual Income, £248,000, Cianpethation alread 
id, 
2£2,600,000, Moderate Premiums—Fayourable Bondition nae 
Concessions, Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:-64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Architect, Lewisham. 
R. HOARE, Lewisham (accepted) e ’ 


-£H5 lo 0° 
LINCOLN. roe 


; ~ £3,785 o | For Additions to Newland Auction Mart, Lincoln. Mr. Hi. 
‘ «* 2,923 22556 BARNES, Surveyor. 

. « 2,800 18°74) 2 Paylor o3.5 5 “555 5 ce cee 
‘ +s. -2,7 70 OgtO J. M. Harrison . . : ° . tcc ga IQOm OreC 
eu, ». 2,740 aawO4 setelose ay Co. 8, dS ee ae a . 185 0 © 
se 8 2,613. .20-60 4) Se Moe ban) yer tare (ee . 178 0 © 
<0 2;507 - eee J Bolarism 7; : 5 . A ° » 172 0 0 
R » 2,508-16meo Lansdown & Son. : ; : . : « 170 0 0 
A 2,444 TAO COWEN (accepted ) : . ° ° oC US jt OO 

Registered 


(LIMITED), 


THE LARGEST ADVERTISING 
CONTRACTORS in the WORLD. 


DVERTISEMENTS on Railway Stations and 

Street Hoardings in London, alsc on the principal 

Street Hoardings and Railway Stations throughout the United 
Kingdom, 

Bills for the country despatched to over 1,000 Agents in the 
United Kingdom, and posted within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of bills. 

Contractors for advertisements inside the carriages of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and inside and outside omnibuseg 
Patentees of Willing’s Enamelled Copper Letters, and Manu- 


facturers of Porcelain and a great variety of other Figures, Trade- 
marks, &¢c., for all kinds of Advertisements, Fascias, Shop 
Windows, aud Public Notices, for affixing to Copper, Iron, Zine, 
Tin, Brass, Wood, or Stone. More effective and cheaper than 
the Opal Letters hitherto in use. Enamelling of all descriptions. 


Agents wanted in every town for this class of business where 
not at present represented; price lists, estimates, and designs 
post free. Also for Enamelled Iron Tablets, universally used 
for Signs, Advertising Plates, Street and Railway Station 
Names, Fascias, Door Plates and Numbers, Hackney Carriage 
Fare and Number Plates, Drivers’ Badges, Gradient Plates, Ship 
Cabin Labe!s and Numbers, Manufacturers’ Labels, Tiles, 
Gauges, Reflectors, Decorative Panels for Ceilings, Wall Lin- 
in s, &¢., as supplied to H.M.’s and other Governments, 
the South Kensington Exhibitions, House of Commons, India 
Oftce, H.M.’s Office of Works, Trinity House, General Post 
O ‘ice (for all Post Offices and Pillar Boxes in the United King- 
dcm), Thames Conservancy, Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Municipal Corporation of Great Britain. For specimens see 
ceiling of the Dining Hall, South Kensington Museum, supplied 
1869, and the large Enamelled Plates on all Railway Stations 


and Walls in England. Absolutely permanent, always bright 


and effective. 


Newsagents and Booksellers at Railway Stations, and at 
31 & 67 King’s Road, Brighton. 


OFFICES— 
KING'S CROSS, W.C. (Telephone No. 7 ,521). 
70 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.0. (Telephone No. 3,758). 
31 & 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON (Telephone No, 173). 


Factory and Works for Patent Enamelled Copper and 


other Letters— [Fi rr 


12 & 13 Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 


oes Tp 


SSLATECS 


Mark 


@ 

GREEN p 
Ho nae 
LIMITED 


9 
5 TMoRL 


{JOSEPH — BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, D2 AY 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
$ repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND K 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’’ 


EADING CASES FOR THE res 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Frpruary 1, 1889.] 
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LONDON. 
For Alterations at The Grapes, High Street, Borough, S.E,, for 
Messrs. Crimmen & Co. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, 
Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. Quantities supplied. 


H. Burman & Sons . ‘ ’ : : £975 ¢ 0 
Srieodaliee. fo neten 5 teveeenic Sy oe wee 905 O™ O 
Stone & Humphries . « e + ° - 875 09 O 
Josolyne & Young . + 6 «© «+ + 844 0 0 
J. Walker. rice mea . . > : - 834 0 0 
Yardley & Son . : . ’ : . 829 0 Oo 
Ward cre inible - tity ce Ss Ss SERS OO 
Geancen a (one ret arises 1 oe ee 90L OO 


For New Stables in Rear of The Nag’s Head, Hackney Road, 
N.E., for Mr. Charles Deakin. Messrs. SAVILLE & 
MarTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. Quantities 
supplied. : 


Yardley & Son . e e ° * . £739 9 O 
S. T. Harvey ; ‘ . : . : Seis ds, O 
Oldrey & Co. e ° . ° ‘ . 699 0 0 
Spencer &.Co. . . . : . : . 685 0 0 
J. R. Mocock ‘ : * : : é 5 8065,.==022.0 
J. Walker, .-'. : ° : : : 1 009:0.-0 
W. Royal. 3 . . : . : 1710302 "0,0 
Young & Lonsdale .. . ;: ° 3603020: -0 
S. Goodall . R ° . . ° : +502 02-0 


For Building Warehouse, Worship Street, for Messrs. Potts 
Bros, Mr. EpwIN T. HALL, Architect, F.R.I.BA., 57 
Moorgate Street. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 
Adelaide Street, W.C. 


Hall, Beddall & Co. . : A nu i » £31330 0 0 
Bursill ane Be A F : : 4 fn 35919 <0. 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . . : ° 2 F077 05-0 
Woodward & Ce. . . . ’ : Es S000 OO 
Spencer & Co. . 3 ‘ . . 5 p2a23840.- © 20 
FOSTER & DICKSEE (accepted ) : a 2,026,800 


For Decoration at 23 Cavendish Square, for Mr. J. W. Birch. 
Mr, E. M. WHITAKER, Architect. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . . : ~£¥2g7- 0-0 


For certain Alterations and Repairs to the Alma Public-house, 
Church Road, Upper Norwood, S.E., for Messrs. H. & V. 
Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, Lewisham. 


W. PooLr, Upper Norwood (accepted) . Rem AY sepa: 


LONDON—continued. 


For the Erection of a Dining Hall, Kitchen, &c., at the St. 
George’s Union Workhouse, Fulham Road, S.W., for the 


Guardians of the Poor of the St. George’s Union. Mr. H. 

SAXON SNELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, London, 
T. Triggs 6 ‘ ° . : : . £11,052, 0 O 
Scharien & Co. : : ; 5 . » 10,900 0 Oo 
GPP Kents. : . : ° ° » 10,650 0 oO 
Thos. Nye ; : . ° e 10:47 7 OF 0 
Mowlem & Co. : - ° . . » 10,393 0 O 
Jas. Longley . . - 4 F ° » 10,1960" 0 
W. J. Adcock . : . . . : $ 10,Tois-0r O 
Wall Bros. ° e ° ° ° ® ® 9,975 O O 
Caplen & Redgrave ; : ° sims 9,143 0.0 


For Completion of the Petley Hall and St. Matthias Mission- 
house, Chilton Street, Bethnal Green. (Second Contract.) 
Messrs. WILLIAM REDDALL & SON, Architects and Sur- 
veyors, Io South Street, Finsbury. 

KILBY & GAYFORD (accepted) . : . . £850 0 oO 


For Laying Parquet Floor at 45 Portland Place, for Mr. H.A. 
Blyth. Mr. W. D. CAROE, Architect. 
C, HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . ge * 9401580 


For Alterations, &c., to No. 22 Broadway, Deptford, for 

_ proprietors of Greenwich Observer. Mr, ALBERT L. GUY, 
Architect. 

S. J. JERRARD, Lewisham (accepted) . : 


For Alterations and Improvements to Board School, Thomas 
Street, Limehouse. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


«f4ls, OF 6 


G. Flaxman . : - ‘ ° - £335 
F. & F. J. Wood . : ; r : 2 «8320 
B.Bakeed. : : ° 283 


G. Barker . 3 - é 2 ; A : 
Atherton & Latta : ‘ : ; - : 
C. J. Sherwood : : ; : : 
J. Holland . ; : : ‘ : : 2 2I4 
For Supplying’ Oak Panelling for Dining-room at 7 Pembridge 
Villas, for Mr. M. Hallenstein. Mr. Lewis SOLOMON, 
Architect. 


275 
236 
225 


oo00000 
oo0o0o0o00 


C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted). 


For Fitting up Messrs. John R. Foster & Co.’s new Premises, 
No. 44A Gutter Lane, E.C. 


H. CORNISH & SONS (accepted ) . 5 ; ofi25=- Ovae 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETS, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel , plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


QWLLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 


A aie 3a 


WRITE 
FOR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBury SQuARE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION “ 

For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 

required by the Poe geal Surveying, and Engineering 
rofessions. 


FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for “Sunvuyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


Is THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


PRICE LIST. 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


“———— 112 Ibs. per bushel, Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 


seven days. , 
meshes to square inch. with less 


and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is a eis made in Quick setting; test 3 parts 
thorough re freak Standard Testing Sand, 200 Ibe 
‘Rasa z per square inch ; ays. The 

Cure for Seat MARK. 5 BUCO US wi SS finest, moet plastic, Ci Bad 
Seer SX z carrying, and cheapest Cemen 

Damp Walls ——— : and SAD AE Ws in "the ‘market. Specially 
= I adapted for laying encaustic 


and is Tes colourless. 
A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1860.) 


— WOOD — 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 


194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


tiles, making joints in sanitary ‘pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss Sue, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™ E.C. 


Vineness, 2,500 | 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over | 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 


Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 


i from £1 114. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
‘ Bold, or worked upon Royalty. 


| TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ AROHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
NINTH 


Architectural and Building Trades’ 


1 


EXHIBITION, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, N. 
i889 


APRiEA EEO TS; 


Mr, P. SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly suc- 
cessful series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 
j Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall during the last 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on Aprill, 
1889, Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars on 
application to Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20 
' BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, B.C, 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Olfice, 10 Moorgate Street, London, H.C. 


| The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
, Government Departments, 


4 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON—continued 
t ts of the Keeton’s | For Removing Iron Buildings from the Edgington Road to 
an Rad Mie lraeagin Caso A ees Additional Sky- Eardley Road, Lambeth, for the School Board. 
lights for Infants’ Department. Tésh Gio - liars &.Co. : y Ee! vet . 
T. Linfield ) a ® ® e ° J . :: ¥ anne : “ ° 
i : : : ~ or k60: SGmso T. Cruwys . : Sat is d ‘ 7 s 124902000 
HL Holloway Pe ee ee. North ies ow ge as ag 
H. L. Hollingsworth . 4 : et «545, “CORO J.-J, auichards >). : : on, EFORAOLRO 
King Bros. & Co. nr hes Ges aS AGO" OSS | For Carrying Gut works oo the es Pee School Board. 
ao COS ; : ° : e ? Has 5 , Cook’s Ground, Chelsea. Gloucester Road, Pika: 
cd te ah a ; : ‘ ; : ; ps Arnall Bros. . £850 Yo. T. Bendon. . Las fe) 
es fe a ce ea ee 3 5 oO | T-Cruwys. . 8015 6 H.L. Holloway. 15 0 o 
Sy ee rai eae tte 7 pees J. Munday . o 99 90 Sov Ts: Cees ae Ie ae. 
. H. Bridel . 4 9 10 0 
h d Flushing Tanks for Boys and Girls’ Water- | T. Bendon . 2 63 OT A, 
nee Bien Cavieg Street Board ae Tower Hamlets. Lorden& Son . 63 © © ' King Bros. & Co. 7-AQ7?2 
G. Flaxman . : ; : : : 208 o o| Beaves Bros. 0 OTe aA = ables Riches | 7H. <O 
F. & F. J. Wood : : : : : 250 o o| Gibbs & Co. . SAO -0. Hi"). sWitltams 710 0 
Davis Bros. : ‘ ‘ : F 33234.) Ope |JeAlien ; : se 18 oO aati i - . z 5 ° 
Atherton & Latta : A : - . 230) Ona, Dacksh 48 Io oO . Spencer 0. Ig 9 
; 2 ki f ; . 210 0 O| E. Spencer & Co. 44 -7-.6-  G.cBaAshe ‘ 615 © 
ee ; ; : 4 4 ; . 205 o o| Atherton & Latta 43 0 oO 7 Alone > . Ife) : 
C.J. Sherwood . , : 4 ; ; ~ IQs 7 Oe Othe. Drown, 42 5 0 J. Allen Bee 5 
i : : 2) 1044 Daeo Munster Lane, Chelsea. Hollingsworth . 4 5 0 
AW. nes ; ‘ ‘ 5 F ie o o| T. Kendall . ‘ 158 13 6 Medburn Street, Marylebone. 
if J : z jor C. Humphreys . 135 0 oOo T.Cruwys . . 226 36 SO 
For a Covered Playground, Boys’ Department, Moning Lane J. Allen ; . 122 6 8 Kirby & Chase . 50 0 0 
Board School, cree J. W. Roy . 119 0 0» J. W. Pitthys Saree ee 
Stevens Bros. . - : : . . £183 Go J. W. Smales 119 0 0 Wall Biox.. EME Ro tes 
Norris & Luke’ 0. sa 5 170 SR Ra An tewell 114 0 0 Stevens Bros, -. 42 _ ° 
a 1 T. Bendon . eee he fot ep) Co) Laxon Street, Southwark. 
For Building Cookery Centres, for the London School Board. Gibbs & Co. N68. ton ee Starcne meee my ven inihe 
Lyham Road, West Lambeth. Raywood Street, Lambeth. E. Spencer & Co. 09818 7 T. Cruwys . . 63.00 
C. A. Heinemann £895 14 0 ‘W.H. Gibbs & Co. ‘£598 © ©| Rowland Bros. . 94 9 10 H.L. Holloway. 55 ° 5 
Beaves Bros. WS cre Brora Sab) ey Gates i te » 530: ORD is ae Nar ae . 04.0 0 J. Bullers . . 5216 0 
E,Triggs . . 587 0 0 W. Downs . 58 9 ©) Potts Street, Tower Hamlets. Beaves Bros. . 4219 0 
J. Derry. - 580 0 o W.H. Lorden & Stevens Bros. . 108 o o Atherton& Latta 42 0 o 
M. Marsland . 555 9 9 _ Son. 495 0 O|F & F.J.Wood 105 0 0 J.W.Roy. . 41 0 © 
ek awe ers 537 9 O f Linfield . Rane 404 a 4 Norris & Luke . 94 - fo) ae ae S 36 19 O 
Pe ge a hanes SiS NS Poere A Haselrigge Road, Lambeth. BS Ashok uijaege koa 
Son. a - 518 o o G. Howard. - 457 0 O| W Mallett . a 68 o o King Bros. . iP eae 
Hither Green, Greenwich. M. Marsland . 6310 0 Hollingsworth . 33 15 oO 
H. L. Holloway 5 : : ; ‘ : . £527 0 0| Lorden& Son . 58 0 o Thomas Brown . 32 10 oO 
Atherton & Latta . if 3 ; < . » 488 0-0} W. Pearce . 47.150 > Ex Spencer 
C. Robson : : : : . i ; . 466 o- 01 Holloway Bros. . 40.0 0 Co; % ‘ << 03t £678 * 
AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. sce 
Wat Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic, PARRA rr 
™W°W™M™IDPPA PAPAL ANAAARAAAA ASS 
FOR 


ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons. 
Great Economy. 


Working Farm Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 
and all purposes requiring smalb 
power, 


CATALOGUES: ON: “APPLI catio ON. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18865. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL. AWARDED FOR, 
144 Stee me 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


WO | | BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, | 
I “METAL 1 KEYS, 


WALEER, @ AT,LIOTT (/ate of GEARY & iste Adhesive & Besbarvatiee Mastic 
vy John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, | 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘““ACME, CARDIFF.” 


London Office :. 


Frpruary I, 1889.], 
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PILSLEY. 


WORCESTER. 


For Heating the Board Schools with Richardson’s Patent Hot- | For Enlarging the Worcester Dispensary. Messrs. Rowe & 


water Pipe, for Mr. W. Hasham Harstop, Chesterfield. 
MEADOW FounprRY Co., Mansfield (accepied). 


ROCHESTER; . 
For Retaining Wall and Iron Fence, &c., Longley Road, for 
the Rochester Industrial and Dwellings Company, Limited. 
Mr. WALTER BANKS, Surveyor, Rochester. 


J. W. Hastrick, New Brompton . spats £565 .0 0 
J. C. Trueman, Swanley . . . ‘ » 64§--"0 10 
G, West, Strood . ane we e ° ; . 625 5 0 
W. Hocking, Strood 4: @ oe my es 6170-0 
Myer Bros., Rochester A - x = 5044.0" 0 
C, E, SKINNER, Chatham (accepted) . ; »- 599 0 O 
SALISBURY. 
For Erection of the Park Schools, Salisbury. Messrs. J. 


HARDING & SON, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 


Webb & Co.,, Salisbury . Woes ok ~ £2,410: 0 9 
G. Harris, Salisbury . A ’ ° : 282,200: OF. O. 
W. J. & C. S. Young, Salisbury . ee OF OL O 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds. ECO On. O 
J. Crook & Sons, Southampton}, : . * 2,150.0 0 
J. Barber, Salisbury . ’ ® ® ° 2,145 14 6 
W. Q. Cole, Amesbury . : . : 2,144 10 2 
C. Mitchell, Salisbury . ° . ° bn yh 30 Ox O 
E. Hale, Salisbury . : ‘ ’ . 56, 2,070). OO 
W. R. & C. Light, Portsmouth. . ° a 2,060, O70 
T. Dawkins, Salisbury : : : ‘ 02,047, 160 
JERRARD & STEVENS, Salisbury (accepied) . 1,788 0 Oo 


ST. CLEARS. 
For Restoration of Mydrim Church, St. Clears, for the Rev. A. 
Britten, Vicar. Mr. FREDERICK R, THOMPSON, Architect, 


Bromyard, 
J.D. Williams, Knighton . .« ». « - £515 0 O 
James Rees, St. Clears : : . : <7 OF 0 
D. Evans, Mydrim : ° : , $953 332( O12 
J. Griffiths & Son, Mydrim . ° : . 2IS'GON 50 
Essex Howells, Mydrim . . ‘ ‘ 305 0 0 
J. Thomas & Son, Merthyr. . ; : ¢- 297K IOs O 
J. E. Thomas, Whitland . : : : 282 10 oO 


Sons, Architects. 
Wood & Sons, . : peters et ee HAsO OO 
Fleating Apparatus, 
Ward & Son 2 ° e e e e . 
WORTHING. 
For Station Offices, &c., and Station-master’s House, for the 
L. B. & S. C. Railway Company, West Worthing. Mr. 
C. H. GouGH, Architect, 5 Whitehall. 


64 0 O 


C. Chamberlain, Arundel . . ’ : . £6,818 
W. H. Lascelles & Co., London - ; A0,770 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., Worthing . - 2 » 6,199 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds , 2 6,095 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . ; ; « 5,991 
W.R. & C. Light, Portsmouth. . - » 5,879 
W. Kennard, Worthing . . . : «5,025 
J. Saunders, Brighton . : : eree O22 
P, Peters, Horsham . . ° : ‘ » 5,000 
J. Anscomb, Brighton ‘ : ‘ + 5,000 


A. BunelJ, Littlehampton . ; ° 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley : ° . ; 
H. Bull, Southampton . : . ° 
W. Smith, Worthing. : . : ° . 
J. Richardson, Peckham . : ° 
T. Peachey & Brown, Worthing 


5,536 
5,400 
5397 
55395 
» 5300 
» 5,347 


O° 0° 0" 0). 07070302050 0 'O2070.0 0 0 'O°O 
OVO OLOPO7O. (O20 C1 O'O On0OlO 0 -Or070 


Wi Sawlee Worthiigins ee, © ee ce 5,228 
A. Deacon & Co., Norwood . . ' 5,198 
J. T. FIRBANK, London (accepted) . ° 55195 


% TRADE NOTES. 


PROPERTY containing about 347 acres—the estate of Gart- 
loch—has been purchased for 8,500/. by the Glasgow District 
Lunacy Board. It is intended to build an asylum on the land. 

THE Brandon Iron and Steelworks at Craigneuk are about 
to be restarted. The old plant and buildings have been taken 
over by a firm who will carry on the new undertaking under 
the name of the “ Etna Iron and Steel Company,” the principal 
partners being Messrs. Wotherspoon & Kerr, both well known 
in connection with the iron industry in Coatbridge. They are 
putting up puddling and rolling furnaces, with all the modern 
improvements, making extensive additions to the machinery, 
and introducing the electric light. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.O.| ff | 
Bitts or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | #r 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Czrtiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracuez’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


L992 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
es Mounted Papers, 
 Gontinuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


A aed Lh aa Ee 
Ziel 


Ye 
; 


a 


SPOSSSSCSCSCSCCe 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF - 


i Stained & Leaded Glass § 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 
E Purposes. 

Wi} Designs & Estimates Free. Also |% 

Catalogue on application. 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


PSOSSSSOSS SSS SO SSS SH SSS SHPSOSHOSOSOOOOS 


STMPLEX «EAD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx «x *** SKYLIGHTS & 
Y HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No ZINC, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


POPP PLS LIS L LIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imi>), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


x * & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * ” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
|. SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
4 . LITHOGRAPHED. — 
ix WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
E Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, - 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST. 


LONDON, 


COLLINGE'S 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


pf AND 
QUANTITIES, ETC. 
S cnga ape oy rebar a IMRAY'S 
post certain. PATENT 


J.-L. ALLDAY, 


PRINTING WORKS, 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 


PLANS, &c., best style. 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
line <“ACME” 


tj | DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


SHAKESPEARE 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
lso“* ACME’’ DOOR-SPRING 
S for Double-aeting Doors only 


BIRMINGHAM. 


AWARDS— 
Edinburgh& York 
Exhibitions, 1886. 

S> Bolton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887. 


Y OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. London 
sires Gisela eee ePiateage oe DANTE” si eey Pert from TRACINGS. showigige— HINDLE, 
‘ BATH STONE Specifications and Builders’ use. J. KR. GOT Z, Hosener: Plea Lots, NORTON & co, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON.}# &c., on application. OLDHAM. 


- Addrese--YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilt® 


Cc 


8 


A LARGE clock has been erected at Holy Innocents 
Church, Hornsey, showing the time on two external coppet 
dials, well painted and gilt, and striking the hours on the exist- 
ing bell, with: Lord Grmnthorpe’s: double three-legged gravity 
escapement, and compensation pendulum ; also his maintaining 
power on the-bolt and shutter plan, to keep the clock going 
during the time of winding-up ; index dial to set the outside | 
hands by, and all the Jatest improvements inserted. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, Leeds. 


At the last meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Courts 
Mr. Terrance, Milton Street, Abbeyhill, was fined for allowing | 
a house to be: occupied: before it had been certified by the 
authorities. 

PLANS have beeri prepared by Mr. Daniel Macfie, master 
of works, for the extension and improvement of the Rothesay 
Burgh Buildings. The principal portion of the work is to be 
proceeded with. ; : 

SeRIous damage was done to the gasometer of the 
Tillicoultry and Devonside Gas Company on Friday. By a 
sudden gust of wind the large upper tank of the gasometer was 
upset, and 40,000 feet of gas escaped. 

THE parish church of Moneymore, in the north of Ireland, 
was burned to,the ground on Monday night. The fire is 
supposed to have been caused by the stove pipe, and the 
damage is about 6,0go0/. 

No TENDER has,.as yet, been accepted for completion of the 
west front and portion of the tower of St. Colman’s Cathedral, 
at Queenstown,-Cork, according to the designs of Mr. G. C. 
Ashlin, of Dublin. 

St. MARY MAGDALEN Schools, Burnley, are warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates 
and stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester 
and London, Mr. E. Simpson, of Bradford, being the architect. 


TENDERS have been accepted for the erection of the Heath 
Congregational School Church, according to the plans of 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of Halifax. 

PLANS and estimates have been submitted to the Kirkcaldy 
Town Council for a proposed surgical hospital, The estimates 
amount to 2,300/., and the work will not be proceeded with 
unless the building can be erected at less cost. 

THE Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners have re- 
solved to erect new retorts at the Edinburgh Works, at a cost 
of about 16,0007. 
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A BUILDING, at present occupied by the North United 
Presbyterian congregation, Auchterarder, as a church, has been 
sold to Mr. John Kirk, who intends to convert it into an auction 
mart, 

Messrs. JONES & Wittis, of Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham, and London, who have exhibited at the Melbourne Exhi- 
bition a selection of their manufactures, consisting of wrought 
metalwork, gasfittings, carved woodwork, and general church 
furniture, have just received the gratifying intelligence that 
their exhibit has been awarded First Order of Merit. 


THE Cheltenham Town Council have resolved to oppose a 
Bill promoted by the Midland and South-Western Junction 
Railway Company, who are seeking powers to acquire two- 
thirds of the land which the Corporation have purchased as a 
site for an art institution. ¢ 

THE parish church of Blundell Sands, Lancashire, has lately 
been greatly embellished by the addition of a handsome 
wrought-iron hammered chancel screen, The lines of atchitec-. 
ture upon which the work is constructed belong to that period 
in which so many of our finest cathedrals and churches are 


built. The Decoratetl style, combining as it does natural foliage 


with so free arfd bold an outline, will ever make it the one 
above all others of the Gothic styles in which the skill of the 
workman can have unlimited play. The screen in question is 
a striking example of the adaptability of this style to art metal- 
work, for the execution leaves nothing to be desired, even by 
the most critical corfnoisseur in this branch of art. The work 
was carried out under the supervision of Mr. J. Shelmerdine, 
borough surveyor, of Liverpool, who entrusted the execution 
to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, London, and 
Liverpool. ; 

ATTENTION has been drawn by the Czty Press to the cir- 
cumstance that the Stationers’ Hall has, as to its interior, 
gained considerably in decorative effect by the insertion of 
three stained-glass windows, the gift of Mr. Edmund Waller, a 
member of the Court of Assistants, and a lineal descendant of 
the poet Edmund Waller, the author of “Sacharissa.” The 
windows successively contributed by him were that of St. 
Cecilia, the patron saint of,the Company, followed by that of 
the martyr Tyndale, the translator of the Holy Scriptures, and 
completed by that commemorating William Caxton, the first 
English printer. -All these.were executed by Messrs. Mayer — 
& Co., of New Bond Street., Quite recently the hall has been 
further beautified .by another contribution by Mr. Joshua W. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. r 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


& WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


OPEN. SHUT. 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 3 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 


Gass 


H®ALTH EXHIBITION, 


SELLERS’ COMPANY 
EXHIBITION, 


© Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements.-3 
\> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ > 
{|2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 
4 2 Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, Londan, 1883, Ei 
J3 H.W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 
also cf the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators, ; 


Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilstor. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


=f Uf 4 Yi 
Improved Hopper for Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. 


Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY G 


<>) 


Casement. 


EDGWARE ROAD, 
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AY 


IRON HURDLES, FENCING Pea 
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PRICES ON APPLICATION, 
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gH. E. MITCHELL & C0., 
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+22" Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. 


AND GATES, 
Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 
err rereeseerrevrrs WE ULELL 
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Butterworth, F.S.A, in celebration of his fiftieth year of asso- 

ciation with the Company. The window, which is dedicated to ANCIENT SUNDIALS OF SCOTLAND, 
Shakespeare, may thus be briefly described. On the central 
portion is displayed the form of the poet, in the well-known A PAPER on the sundials of Scotland, illustrated by about 209 
attitude in which we are accustomed to find him portrayed, | examples, was read recently before the Society of Antiquaries 
The authority for his features has been derived from the of Scotland by Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, Edinburgh, and 
renowned “Chandos Portrait” of the poet now in the | referred to in this journal at. the time. ‘The sundials of 
Ellesmere Collection, executed by a contemporary and friend Scotland, the author said, were divisible into two classes, those 
of Shakespeare. The signature of the poet at the foct of the | attached to buildings and those standing alone. Of the former 
figure is from an accurate tracing of his own handwriting, kind examples were to be found in almost every town and 
attached to a deed in the possession of the Corporation. The village, and in some localities they were very numerous, and 
motto, “He was not for an age, but for all time,” it will be , certain buildings such as Heriot’s Hospital (where there are 
remembered, was composed by Ben Jonson, his friend and eleven dials), Phillipstoun House, Hatton House, and Innes 
contemporary. Below are two medallions, which respectively House derive a peculiar charm from the various cials with 
represent the birthplace of Shakespeare and the parish which they are adorned. Particular attention was drawn to 
church of Stratford-upon-Avon, within which the poet’s re- , two remarkable dials, one on the church of Cockburnspath, 
mains are interred. Between the medallions are inserted the , and the other on the neighbouring church of Oldhamstocks, as 
arms of Shakespeare, and at the top of the window are repre- | being among the oldest examples in Scotland, and dating 
sented the arms of the donor. probably from early in the sixteenth century, and presenting 
features in their design not to be found in others of their class. 
It was pointed out that the empty panels on the south-west 
corner of John Knox’s house, above which appears a sculptured 


A BUILDING MATERIALS DEPOT. figure of JZoses, were meant for dials, and not as a representa- 
tion of the Reformer’s pulpit, as is generally supposed. 
THE Building Trades Supply Co., of Mill Lane, Cardiff, have The isolated or unattached dials are also very numerous, 


‘opened show-rooms with a view of supplying architects and and although varied in design, they were shown to be reducible 
builders. The undertaking has a wide scope, and includes | to four types :—I. The obelisk dials, a lofty, thin, tapering struc- 
timber, bricks, lime, cement, and heating and ventilating ap- | ture, covered with hollow, heart-shaped, and circular figures in 
pliances ; builders’ ironmongery, sanitary appliances, wrought- | the lower part, each figure being a separate dial. A bulged 
ironwork, and indeed everything necessary for the building and capital in the centre frequently contained twenty-four faces all 
interior fitting of cottage or mansion. The advantages of such lineated, while, on the upper part, there are numerous 1eclining 
a depét are obvious, there being an immense convenience in dials fitted with metal gnomes. Fine examples of oblique 

_ being able to go to one place for everything required, and at a_ dials are to. be found at Kilburne, Ayrshire (where there are 
price which in many cases is on a level with that of manu- two), Lochgilphead, Mount Stewart, Drummond Gardens 
facturers’. The Building Trades Supply Co, in adopting these and Invermay (Perthshire), Auchenbowie (Stirlingshire), 
lines of business, rely upon buying well so as to sell cheaply, Meygatlund, Barnbouyle, Burnton, and Craigiehall (all in the 
thus placing themselves in the position of agent to the customer, neighbourhood of Edinburgh), and Tonyer in Sutherland. 

and knowing exactly where to obtain any article demanded. 2. The lectern dials. These consist of a shaft supporting 
This system of centralisation must enable a firm to supply at | the dial stone, which is so cut and shaped that the structure 
the lowest price, from the fact that a small profit on a large | bears a general resemblance to a lectern. This type of dial is 
number of articles will remunerate them exactly on the prin- | extremely complicated, and fine examples are to be seen at 
ciple of stores. The Building Trades Supply Co. are in a Dundas Castle and Pitreavie, near Dunfermline, Ruchlaw in 
position, we understand, to send goods to any part of the | Stenton parish, and Calder House, and the remains of one at 
country, and would attend to any inquiries for prices for either | Drunmore, near Musselburgh, and a very fine one stood in the 
_large or small quantities, old Zoological Gardens, Edinburgh, and which now appears to 


Ti: BATH STONE FIRMS, Lv. 


Mileiraphio Addresses: | > Head Offices: 2 AT EZ. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Phigd Quarries} " OOLITE, BATH.” 3 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


LONDON OFFICE, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. BR. Station, 

BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Elma, 
COMBE DOWN. by é eee 
STOKE GROUND. ; 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. -Marsh & Co., ee KIND OF STONE If STOCK, 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
MONK’S PARK. |. : 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. as SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED, 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited PROMPT DESPATCH, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 


| Te YELLOW DEAL, 
ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH PINE, 
oes KAWRIE PINE, 


“Clean and smooth workmanship. spore WO! 
suited for architectural purposes. .. . Great scope OAK, 


for originality in ornamental treatment, because WALNUT 
5) 


of the variety of design that can be applied to 


architects’ seotions.”—Zhe Architect, MAHO GANY, 
&c. 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON., 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
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be lost. The most elaborate dial of this type is at Wood- 
houselee. It originally belonged to the Napiers, and stood at 
their long-vanished mansion of “ Wrights’ Houses,” now 
occupied by Gillespie's Hospital, Edinburgh. 

3. The sphere-angular dials. These consist of a large, 
many-sided, bulbous head, generally supported on a baluster- 
shaped shaft. On each of the many faces there is a dial either 
hollowed or flat. The hollowed ones are always round, and in 
only one instance, the one to be first named, are there any 
heart shapes. Specimens are at Holyrood, Warriston, Crummond 
House, Cammo, Woodhall, Craigton, Inveresk Lodge and 
Inveresk House, Bowland, Waygateshaw, Cadder House, 
Pitfirrane, Invermay, Midmur, Mount Melville, and Glamis. 
The one at Mount Melville is very peculiar in having certain 
features to be found only in the first and second types, while 
the well-known Glamis dial is also an exceptional specimen of 
the type. 

4. Horizontal dials. These bear a general resemblance to 
a card-table, and are so numerous that it would be endless to 
attempt their enumeration. It may be pointed out, however, 
that there are two classes of this type:—1. The class with the 
centre baluster-shaped support, on the top of which is placed 
the wide table-top, either round, octagonal, or square, of 
which a fine example from Pinkie was shown. The table has 
the appearance of a Norman capital, in each of the side cushion 
spaces of which there is a dial, besides the large horizontal 
dial a-top. 2. The class where the baluster simply swells out 
at the top, so as to contain the dial. Of this class a charac- 
teristic specimen from Niddrie Marischall was illustrated. 

It was shown that the erection of these dials went on simul- 
taneously ; that the same man, John Mylne, erected the obelisk 
at Drummond Gardens and the sphere-angular dial at Holy- 
rood ; and that Archibald Handasyde, Musselburgh (“ Cemen- 
tarius Conchipolensis,” as his tombstone designates him), 
made the very complicated dial at Crummond and the two simple 
dials at Inveresk Churchyard. And, selecting from about fifty 
dated examples, it was found that the dial-making period 
extended from 1623 onwards for about 150 years. Not that 
the art can be said to have ever died out ; but with the excep- 
tion of a remarkable dial at Bredisholm, near Glasgow, erected 
in 1840, few modern specimens are worthy to be compared 
with the ancient examples. Dials were doubtless made in 


Scotland as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
as at Oldhamstocks, Cockburnspath, and King’s College, but 
few specimens can be identified as belonging to that period, 


J 


s, WILLIAMS! 


and but few references are to be found in contemporary litera- 
ture, Gavin Hamilton’s comparison of Chaucer to a “ diall” 
in the “Proloug to the 1st Buike” being probably one of the 
earliest. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE annual meeting of this Association was held on Thursday 
evening of last week at the Albion Hotel, Manchester. The 
president (Mr. Robert Neill, jun.) took the chair, and repre- 
sentatives were present from London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Hull, Lincoln, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Oldham, 
St. Helens, Bolton, Glasgow, and other large towns. It was 
reported that the state of the trade generally throughout the 
country was quiet, and that labour was plentiful. A committee 
was appointed to deal with the Employers’ Liability Bill, and 
to watch the interests of the builders in any fresh. measures 
affecting the trade that might be brought into the House of 
Commons this next session. A good many questions, purely 
affecting the trade, were brought before the meeting and dis- 
posed of. Mr. H. Colls, of London, was elected president for 


the ensuing year, and the retiring vice-presidents and council 


were re-elected. The next meeting of the Association is to be 
held at Hull. 


ST, DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD BRIDGE. 


WE have recently had an opportunity of inspecting the asphalte 
work executed at the above by Messrs. Pilkington & Co., of 
Monument Chambers, King William Street, E.C., under Messrs. 
Clifton, Son & Hope. All the flat roofs are covered with 
asphalte on their patent system, combining the use of asphalte 
and felt, the finishing coat being half an inch of their Seyssel 
asphalte. There are skirtings 6 inches high turned up against 
all walls, and we were much struck with the exceedingly work- 
manlike manner in which the whole was turned out, whilst the 
excellent name borne by the firm for over fifty years is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the high quality of the materials used. The 
chemical laboratory is paved with Pilkington’s acid-resisting 
asphalte, which has been proved to be the only available 
material which will effectually resist the action of all acids, 
and at the same time forms a floor without joint. This should 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


Lion Varnish Works, Lancaster. 


Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 


Varnishes 
Varnishes 
Varnishes 
Varnishes 


Varnishes 


Varnishes 


Varnishes | 
Varnishes 
Varnishes 


for Coach Builders. 

for Railway Companies. 

for Painters and Decorators. 
for Cabinet Makers. 

for Engineers and Machinists, 
for. Export to Hot Climates, 
for Export to Cold Climates. 
for Japanners. 

for Paper Stainers, 


THE ABOVE VARNISHES ARE TESTED BY PRACTICAL PERSONS BEFORE BEING 
SENT OUT, AND THE QUALITY 18 WARRANTED. 


SAMPLES AND LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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be a very useful material for lining acid tanks, &c. We under- 
stand that the same firm have just covered the flat roofs at the 
new Café Monico at Shaftesbury Avenue, erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Christopher & White, their patent system 
having been again adopted, as also at several other important 
buildings now in course of erection. : 


AMERICAN BUILDING IN 1888. 


THE experience in New York of a falling off in the amount of 
building operations as compared with those of recent years 
does not appear, says Buz/ding, to have been duplicated in 
other cities. The value of buildings for which permits to build 
were granted here last year is reported as amounting to 
47,142,478 dols., against 66,839,980 dollars in 1887. This 
decrease is principally attributed to the almost entire cessation 
in the erection of the very expensive apartment houses and the 
over-production in expensive residences built for speculation on 
the west side. This last cause, however, is not likely to militate 
against that class of buildings this year, as purchasers have 
greatly reduced the number of houses on the market. Govern- 
ment and city buildings, with the exception of school-houses, 
last year contributed nothing to the amount spent for buildings 
in New York, and although some important office buildings 
were erected or started, it was not a fair ratio as compared with 
other cities, Speaking ofthis class of buildings, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger recently said :—“ Architecturally, New York has 
made most rapid strides during the past ten years. One whose 
memory of the lower part of the city is confined to a period ante- 
dating 1878 would scarcely recognise the district now, and in 
the residence parts of the metropolis the advancement has 
also been conspicuous, But in Wall and Broad Streets 


and Lower Broadway there has been almost complete 
metamorphosis, Change is written on every block. At 
the recent rate of progress there will not be in five 


years an old building left standing in Lower Broadway or in 
Wall Street. Notwithstanding the great increase in the 
number of offices, the demand has been equal to the increased 
supply, and it is said that there are only two office buildings in 
the city that are paying less than three per cent. on the invest- 
ment.” 

So far as can be ascertained from statistics received, the 
volume of business in building throughout the United States 


a bf 
i 


far exceeds that of any previous year. The great trouble is to 
get at fair statistics, and to do so at present is simply im- 
possible. The various methods pursued in the granting of 
permits in different cities absolutely precludes securing accurate 
information. ‘The custom of charging fees for permits Jvo razé 
on the cost in many cities leads to the lowest valuation being 
placed on buildings, and in cities where such is not the rule the 
spirit of emulation and the wish to get a good price for a build- 
ing, if for sale, conduces to fictitiously high valuation. Again, 
as the Webrasha State Journal recently stated in calling atten- 
tion to the care exercised by them in getting statistics in 
Lincoln :—“‘ Only buildings that have been erected since Jan. I, 
1888, are included. In the case of buildings that were com- 
menced last season, but completed this year, the instructions 
have been to take only the exact amount of money expended 
since January I last. Special attention is called to this fact, 
and a comparison between this and the’ Omaha method is 
requested. In that city the foundations of the New York Life 
3uilding were built in 1887, and the walls were erected in the 
past year. In the reviews printed one year ago, the building 
was serenely put down among the new buildings erected during 
the year at a cost of half a million. This year the process is 
innocently repeated. And so on year after year that building 
will be quoted among the new structures, and its total cost mul- 
tiplied by two will be added to the aggregate of the money 
spent on improvements during the year. This is but one 
instance. A score or more cases as flagrant may be found by 
comparing year after year the building reviews of Omaha, or 
almost any noisy Western city.” 

Then, unfortunately in many cities no records are kept, and 
owners build at their own sweet will and without official super- 
vision. Milwaukee, for instance, has only had a_ building 
inspector during the last nine months. He has issued permits 
for 627 buildings, to cost. 2,045,180 dols., since the middle of 
last March, while the outlay is believed to have been over 
3,500,000 dols. The building inspector believes the actual cost 
of the buildings reported to him is 50 per cent. greater than 
the estimated cost, and that by reason of his lack of help, at 


| least 500,0co dols. of buildings erected were never discovered. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT °™» 


OETZMANN AND 60., 


; 73, 75, 77, & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD). 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


The reason for this discrepancy between the estimated and 
the actual cost is, that during the year a large number of 
_buildings have been erected in the outlying wards of the city 
without permits, this béing due to the fact that the building 
inspection service is at present inadequate to the needs of a 
growing city. 
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Kansas City, Duluth, and many other cities report the past 
year as phenomenal in the extent of buildings ‘prosecuted. 
Another of the cities touched by the boom is the city of New 
Orleans. Splendid structures of metropolitan character, seven 
and eight storeys high, built of granite, brown-stone, pressed 
brick and terra-cotta, are being constructed in large numbers 
in that city. At the present time a stock company with 
3,000,c00 dols. paid up cash capital is being organised for the 
purpose of building a hotel. 

In speaking of this year’s probabilities in Chicago, 
an architect said;:—“ This new year Chicago’s upbuild- 
ing will exceed that of last year just as its total surpassed 
the previous years’ totals. And the notable growth—at 
least down town—will be vertical instead of horizontal, 
since tall structures have come to stay. Chicago, unlike New 
York and London, will never have but one business centre, 
which means that land there will become more valuable than 
ever, and only these lofty buildings can yield the requisite 
rentals,” 


RE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY. 


THE Commissioners of Sewers having had for some time past 
under consideration the several references and communications 
made to them on the subject of electric lighting of the City, 
recently instructed their engineer (Colonel Haywood) and soli- 
citor (Mr. Baylis), with Mr, Preece, F.R.S., to consider and 
report on the Electric Lighting Act, 1888, and to prepare con- 
ditions on which proposals for lighting by electricity could be 
entertained. 
these gentlemen, they prepared a basis of a new specification. 
By this they laid it down that it should be obligatory on the 
companies with whom contracts might be entered into to lay 
all wires and conductors beneath the public way ; that the City 
should be divided into three districts, and alternative tenders 
invited for lighting those districts and the City as a whole ; that 
the whole of the main thoroughfares be primarily lighted, and 


the companies should be required to state the period at which. 


the lighting of the thoroughfares should commence, and when 
it would be extended to the remaining streets, and that it 
should be a condition that when the profits had reached a 
cumulative dividend of Io per cent. the surplus should be 
divided equally between the contracting company and the con- 
sumers. The Commission will consider a report to this effect, 


Having received and considered reports from - 


| and the conditions of the proposed contract, at their next 


meeting ; and if adopted, tenders will be advertised for on the 
basis thus laid down. 


s 


LORD COLERIDGE ON THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Tuesday two appeals from 
verdicts in county courts in actions under the Employers’ 
Liability Act were heard. The first was in respect to a case 
wherea man injured his hand in attending a brick-making 
machine, and was awarded 78/. damages. It was argued that 
there was contributory negligence. 

Lord Coleridge said the verdict was certainly against the 
whole weight of the evidence in the case: but on that ground 
alone the Court could not interfere. It was, however, for the 
Court to say wheiher there was any evidence of negligence. 
Whenever there was an accident there might have been 
negligence ; but the burden lay upon the plaintiff of giving 
evidence of it, and to show negligence in the employer who 
caused the injury. In this case he regretted that the evidence 
of contributory negligence had not been submitted to the jury, 
as there was ample evidence of it. The question, however, was 
whether there was reasonable evidence of negligence of the 
defendant’s causing the accident. He thought there was none. 
No evidence was given of any actual defect in the machine, 
though it was suggested that it had done what it could not have 
done if it had been in good order. The Act would be most 
mischievous if employers were not protected in cases where 
there was no neglect on their part. In this case the proof 
given by the plaintiff showed that if the machine had been 
properly attended to the accident could not have happened. 
There was, however, no evidence of any negligence of the 
employer which led to the accident, and on that ground the 
verdict must be set aside. ; 

The second case arose out of an accident caused by two 
pieces of timber, which slipped from a rope as they were 
lowered into a trench, and fell on the head of alabourer. The 
man claimed 150/, and the jury awarded 200/. For the 
plaintiff, it was maintained that the accident occurred because 
a steel rope was not employed. a 

Lord Coleridge said of all the cases which had come before 
him this was the very worst. The jury seemed to have gone 
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MARION'S PHOTO SUPPLY WAREHOUSE, 


THIS DETECTIVE CAMERA is in the form of a neat leather despatch 
box —size 10 by 5 by 6 inches. It takes Plates 4} by 34. The one great feature which places it before most other 
Detective Cameras is that, by means of a mirror, the exact and full-size picture is seen on a screen at the very 
moment of firing the Shutter, so that the unser can always know what he is going to get on his Plate. The Lens is 
a Rapid Rectilinear, covering well, The Focussing is by Rack and Pinion, the Lens being mounted on a front 
inside the Camera. There are three Double Slides with the Camera. Price £8 8s. 4 


Sole Agents, MARION & CO. 
THIS CAMERA, as the name implies, is in the form of a book—it 


therefore can be used secretly, and carries 24 Plates, which are fitted in Metal Sheaths and exposed in rotation. 
The Lens is of excellent quality, and made from the new Jena Glass, and gives very fine definition and great 
depth of focus. Price 68s, each, inclusive of the 24 Sheaths for Plates, 

Sole Agents, MARION & CO. 


AMATEUR PHOTO-SETS OR OUTFITS, complete with Lens, Stand, 
Plates, Chemicals, Dishes, Lamp, &c. We have a large variety of these all complete, ready for use, with practical 
instructions, Nonpareil, }-Plate, 80s,; Students, for 5 by 4 Plate, 5Og.; The Oxford, for 63 by 42 Plates, 
100s.; The University, for Plates 83 by 63, 200s. ; The Engineer’s and Builder's Set, for Plates 12 by 10, £22, 


(Fig. 2.) 
THE SU PERIOR SETS, High-class, good Lenses. These Sets always 
For Plate, 6} by 438, £17; 83 by 64, #20; 10 by 8, £28; 12 by 10, £34, 
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THE EMPIRE SETS. Specially prepared to stand any climate. Every 
Lenses by Voigtlander, Leather Case for Camera. All Complete in Polished — 
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MARION’S “PRACTICAL GUIDE,” 2s. 6d.; Johnson’s “Book on 


Retouching,” 2s,; W. K. Burton on “All Printing and Photo-Mechanical Processes,” 4 i i : 
: » 28. ; 4 é , 4s.; Sir David Solomon’s 
‘Note Book,” Is,; Burnett’s “ Art Essay,” 16s. ; Wilson’s « Quarter of a Century of Photography,” 16s, F 
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- wild in their verdict, and it implied a determination to find a 
verdict against the employer; and it was impossible not to be 
struck with the cruel hardship which was being occasioned to 
employers under this Act. Here was a case in which timber 
was being let down in the usual way, by means of a rope. It 
was the usual and ordinary way of lowering timber. In the 
particular case, the timber slipped and fell. It was said that a 
chain would have been safer, and that therefore it ought to 
have been used. That is, that an employer ought to be liable 
who did not use the safest machinery. The jury found that the 
accident was caused by the use of a hempen rope, and not by 
any negligence in the way of fastening it, so that their verdict 
was based on the use of the rope. That was the ground of 
their verdict for the plaintiff, and there was not the shadow of 
evidence to justify it. There had been an utter miscarriage of 
justice, and it was useless to send the case to trial again before 
a jury. He was clearly of opinion, therefore, that the judgment 
must be entered for the defendant. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins concurred in both judgments. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


WE have received from Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, 
of Union Street, Borough, illustrated sheets of their improved 
circular iron staircases, with tread, riser and spandrel in one, 
But in the first sheets there are also illustrated, straight stair- 
case forms, such as entrance staircases, garden staircases, &c., 
and there is shown one of two entrances to the Grand Hotel, 
Port Said, in which Hayward’s semi-prism lights and lens 
risers are fixed in the stairs, an excellent plan for illuminating the 
basement passages of town mansions. Where the circum- 
stances will permit, the reflecting stall board lights can be 
introduced with great advantage as regards the object of 
utilising light to the utmost. Besides several designs of 
finished circular staircases, to which are added elevations and 
plan, details are shown separately in baluster bars, panels, and 
newels, and also the tread, riser, and spandrel in one, which are 
all capable of being varied in design. The combination of 
tread, riser, and spandrel in one is found to give greater strength 
than when built up of three pieces. Hayward’s tile and lens 
lights are seen on the last sheets in colour, so that the deco- 
rative effect may be judged of. Their exhibition stand, with all 
the specialties shown on the occasion, forms an appropriate 
illustration on the cover. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNDME 


MIDDLESBROUGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


THIS magnificent pile of buildings, costing about 120,000/,, 
which has been built from the designs of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, was opened on January 23 last by 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The weather was all that could be desired for the ceremony. 
The special train conveying their Royal Highnesses was drawn 
up at the south main platform, which was carpeted with scarlet 
cloth, and a great display of bunting prevailed. They were 
received by the Mayor and Mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. Raylton 
Dixon). On the platform were also the Archbishop of York 
and Mrs. Thompson, Mr. James Lowther, M.P., and several 
other persons of distinction. Miss J. R. Dixon, daughter of 
the Mayor, presented a splendid bouquet to the Princess, After 
the reception at the station a procession was formed to the 
buildings. Along the route there was considerable cheering. 
His Royal Highness was presented with an address by 
the Mayor, and subsequently the Mayor presented to the 
Prince the gold and steel key, made to the Mayor’s design by 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., of London, and described the 
symbol he produced, the key being made of Middlesbrough 


steel, and the gold handle of same, the result of its iron and 
steel trade. He said:—May I ask your Royal Highness to 
accept this key as a memento of the occasion. It is formed 
partially of steel and partially of gold—the steel as indicating 
the metal we can supply here, the gold as indicating that which 
we hope the steel will produce. 

The Prince graciously received the gift, bowing his thanks. 
The key, as stated, was made by Messrs. Hobbs & Co., and is 
a beautiful specimen of workmanship. The upper part is of 
fine gold, and the barrel of steel representing the staple 
industry of the district. On one side are the arms of Middles- 
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Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buil 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or clos 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
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From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
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is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Tilustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. : ; 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given, 


I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
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BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
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brough, and on the other the Prince’s plume beautifully em- 
blazoned. Along the side runs the inscription, “ Middlesbrough 
Municipal Buildings, opened by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, January 23, 1889.” 

Mr. Hoskins’s designs were selected out of a large number 
of competitive designs by the Corporation under the advice of 
their assessor, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and the work was 
commenced in 1883. The contractors were :—Builder, Mr. E; 
Atkinson, Bradford ; joiner, Mr. R. T. Smith, Darlington ; the 
slating, plumbing, &c., being carried out by local firms. The 
fireproof construction was by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, and 
the fireproof and strong-room doors by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart 
& Co. 

The Princess set in motion the clock in the tower by touch- 
ing an electric button. After further presentations and cere- 
monies, Masonicand otherwise, their Royal Highnesses proceeded 
to the Exchange and Cleveland Club, and were entertained by 
the Mayor, the number of guests attending being about 4oo. 

The Prince of Wales in replying to the toast of his health, 
said nothing gave him greater pleasure than to visit a town 
which by the industry of its citizens earned for itself the position 
of one of the most important industrial centres in the country. 
He was glad also to hear that the iron and steel trade of Middles- 
brough could hold its own against the world. Their Royal 
Highnesses then left for Aske Hall, the seat of the Earl of Zetland. 


FINE ART, ECCLESIASTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT YORK. 


It has been decided to hold a Fine Art, Ecclesiastical, Educa- 
tional, and Industrial Exhibition at York, in the buildings and 
grounds of the Fine Art and Industrial Institution, from June 
to October next. It is intended that the Exhibition shall be of 
a superior character, especially in respect to the quality of the 
exhibits. Diplomas of honour, diplomas for gold and_silver 
medals, and diplomas will be awarded by competent jurors or 
experts to such exhibitors in each department or section as may 
be deemed entitled thereto. The jurors or experts will be 
empowered to award medals in addition to the diplomas 
should they deem the exhibit of sufficient merit. Arrangements 
have been made with the committee of the County Hospital 
(founded 1740) and the directors of the City Dispensary 
(founded 1788) at York, that a part of the cash receipts for 


admission shall be handed to the above charities. ‘The fine art 
section will include a very valuable collection of oil-paintings 
by old and modern masters, water-colour drawings, etchings, 
engravings, statuary, photographs, &c. In the ecclesiastical 
section there will be an extensive, varied, and unique display of 
church furniture, fittings, and decoration, textile fabrics, 
stained-glass, mosaics, &c. The educational section will 
illustrate the application of the arts and sciences to various 
industries, particularly those adapted to technical education. 
The decorative art section will be a novel and attractive 
portion. The loan collection will include many rare historical 
and other objects ; while the industrial section will occupy a 
large space in the grounds in buildings specially erected. The 
entertainments in the great hall will consist of vocal and 
instrumental concerts, operatic and classical selections, piano- 
forte and organ recitals, &c.; and in the grounds there will be 
concerts by military and other bands, old English sports, 
pastimes, and other amusements. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held on Tuesday night at the Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham, to promote the registration of the 
members of the trade and the formation of a district council 
in connection with the Plumbers’ Company. There was a large 


attendance of masters and men in the plumbing trade. The 
Mayor (Alderman Renals) presided. 
The Mayor expressed his pleasure at being present. The 


Plumbers’ Company, he said, had been good enough to send as 
a deputation to that meeting one of its past masters, Mr. 
Alderman Knill, and Mr, Coles, the secretary of the company. 
They quite understood the desire of the company to extend 
their sphere of usefulness to provincial towns, and they recipro- 
cated the kindness and the compliment which was paid to 
them by the selection of Nottingham as one of the centres of 
their operations. 

Mr. Barnett (secretary of the Nottingham Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation) explained the progress of the movement in Notting- 
ham. A committee of three masters and three workmen was 
appointed to take steps to obtain the introduction of the regis- 
tration system into Nottingham. In consequence that meeting 
was held, and the Plumbers’ Company were asked to send a 
deputation. 

Alderman Knill, after referring to the guilds of the city of 
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London, which had been denounced by those who knew very 
little about them, but which had done a great deal to improve 
the crafts with which they dealt, described the decay of the 
old apprenticeship system and the influx of incompetent work- 
men, which had given rise to so many complaints about 
plumbers’ work. He urged that in olden days the journeyman 
plumber, like other craftsmen, was an artist, who was thoroughly 
imbued with a full knowledge of his craft, and threw his whole 
soul into the work. On the Continent especially they would 
find remains of all sorts of ornamental plumbers’ work which 
was most exquisitely executed, and at Bath there were speci- 
mens of Roman plumbing work perfect of its kind. The Health 
Exhibition having drawn attention to the danger to health from 
bad plumbing, the Plumbers’ Company had instituted a system 
of registration after examination which was subsequently 
extended to the provinces. In order that journeymen especially 
should not be put to great expense in coming to London for 
examination, district councils} had been established in various 
parts of the country, and one of these it was proposed to found 
in Nottingham. ‘The speaker referred to the defects of 
plumbing in London even in large houses, and urged that the 
work in hand should be supported both by the trade and the 
ublic. 

f Dr. Whitelegge moved a resolution forming a district 
council for Nottingham and Nottinghamshire in connection 
with the Plumbers’ Company, to carry out the registration 
system, and that the district council should consist of twenty- 
four representatives from the master plumbers, the operatives, 
and the public. Professor Heaton seconded the resolution, 
referring to the efforts which had been made at the college to 
assist students to a knowledge of the plumbing trade. If the 
examination was arranged by a council of operatives, he 
believed it would command the confidence of the trade and the 
public, and a large number of candidates would enter. Mr. 
Coles supported the resolution, pointing out that the operative 
plumbers were as fully 1epresented on the councils of the 
Plumbers’ Company as the masters. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. Flewitt moved that the following master plumbers 
should form part of the council :—Messrs, H. Sollory, R. 
Morley, J. Humphreys, W. Whitworth, T. Skerritt, E. Cramp- 
ton, E. Flewitt, and G. Kendall. Mr. G. Kendall seconded the 
resolution, which was agreed to. 

Mr. H. Roper moved that the following should be the 
representatives of the operatives :—Messrs. H. Roper, T.N olan, 
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W. G. S. Barnett, G. Caulkwell, A. Stapleton, J. Bullock, 
H. Osborne, and W. Taylor. Out of these eight, no fewer than. 
five were already registered plumbers. Mr. Nolan seconded 
the resolution, which was agreed to. 

Mr. J. Humphreys moved the election of the following eight 
gentlemen to the council :—Ald. Lindley, Dr. Whitelegge, Dr. 
Handford, Professor Clowes, Professor Heaton, Councillor 
Sutton, Mr. W. Evans, and Mr. R. Evans (Evans & Jolly). 
Councillor Lee seconded the resolution. Ald. Cropper sup- 
ported the resolution, which was unanimously carried. 

A vote of thanks to the deputation, proposed by the Sheriff 
and seconded by the Town Clerk, was passed ; as also a vote. 
of thanks to the Mayor for presiding. 

Dr. Ewart, chairman of the Sanitary Committee at Brighton,. 
has been elected president of the district council for the 
Registration of Plumbers for the county of Sussex for the cur- 
rent year. It has been arranged to open classes for plumbers. 
in the Brighton Technical Institute. 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND ENGLISH ART. 


THE prizes obtained by the students of the Stoke and Fenton. 
School of Art were distributed at the annual meeting by Mr. 
Walter Crane. In the course of his address he said that the 
industry of Stoke and the district in which it was situated was. 
one of those which could never be separated from art. It 
might be said that pottery was in close relationship with art,. 
and ought to be, from its simplest forms upwards depending 
upon beautiful contour, material, colour, and design. The 
history of the potter’s art held the history of civilisation, and 
its condition at any period was a true index of both the national. 
prosperity and artistic sense of a people. When all else had. 
been destroyed—the pride of States and empires, their records 
lost and their cities crumbled to dust—their potsherds were still 
left, and it was in these that the archzeologist found their true 
record. The solid masonry of the Romans had almost all 
disappeared from this land, but the fragments of vessels dis- 
covered on the sites of their ancient potteries still remained to 
tell them of their art and how it influenced the early Briton ;. 
while of the early Britons themselves little remained but their 
ashes in the simple clay urns that reposed in many a barrow 
and tumulus upon our rocky moorlands. It was a strange. 
paradox that such a fragile product as pottery should be so 
indestructible. But he did not know that that was felt as a 
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compensation in any sense when they broke a favourite piece 
of old china into a thousand pieces that its fragments would go 
to make history some day. At least such accidents must be 
zood for trade, one would think—though it was a sad reflection, 
from the art point of view, that things should be made only to 
be broken. Such considerations, however, had not prevented 
some of the very finest art being put into and upon fragile 
cups and bowls and jars and dishes in beautiful contour, 
surface, pattern, and colour. Pottery, indeed, might be said 
to meet the first and last necessities of man, and in its 
production art and handicraft seemed to be more closely 
united than was generally the case. They all remem- 
bered Robinson Crusoe’s struggle with the clay and his first 
efforts to form vessels for his ‘needs, which he dried in the 
sun, deploring their clumsiness. The attempts of primitive 
‘man were no doubt similar before the invention of the wheel, 
ancient as that would appear to be. When he had watched a 
thrower at work, he had often felt inclined—when, during the 
evolution of the shape he was forming, beautiful shapes arose 
for an instant and perhaps disappeared again under his hands— 
to say “ Hold, enough!” and to have preserved the accidental 
shape before it vanished. One liked, too, to have the natural 
surface on the ware as it came from the potter’s hand, and for 
his part he would sacrifice the mechanical finish and fineness 
given by the lathe. It seemed obvious that there was abund- 
ance of scope for the most refined skill and artistic feeling 
from the earliest stages of the craft tothe last, and in facta 
piece of pottery might be a demonstration and a solution of 
some kind of the chief problems of design; and he could 
hardly imagine a better training for eye and hand than for a 
student to go through the various stages necessary in the 
production of a piece of pottery. There was nothing like 
making a thing if they wanted to understand its structural and 
organic necessities; and he believed that if the practice of 
certain handicrafts could be associated with schools of design 
the gain in power of design would be very great. It was this 
constructive and adaptive side of art which was of the utmost 
consequence to the designer in decoration, who could hardly be 
successful unless he was familiar with the necessities and 
qualities of the material and the processes for which his 
design was intended. It was here that they had gone wrong, 
he thought. Isolating the designer, separating him from the 
craftsman, accounted in a great measure for the false taste, mis- 
applied skill, and wasted industry which had so often to be 
deplored. He understood, however, from Mr. Minton, that 


their school had an important influence bearing upon the 
industry of the town. The schools of that district certainly 
maintained a high position in the national competitions. And 
in such competitions progress was marked by the raising of the 
standard of accomplishment from year to year. Emulation, 
however, was a word of better augury in art than competi- 
tion, and the chief use of prize-giving was to stimulate that. 
With prizes or no prizes, art was the best educator, calling 
out the best of faculties, especially when associated with handi- 
craft. Every material they touched, in which they would 
express themselves, had its own lessons, its own difficulties, its 
own compensations. All artwork, all handicraft, called forth 
the personal qualities and tested the character in patience, 
thoroughness and perseverance, invention, adaptability and 
resource. The knowledge and experience gained in one art 
was sure to help and react in their study of another. For art, 
like life, was a unity, an organic whole, and could not be 
chopped in pieces, labelled, and put in separate pigeon-holes. 
To understand one art it was necessary to know at least some- 
thing about others. The practice of modelling would enormously 
increase the painter’s or the designer’s power of drawing and 
knowledge of lighting and relief, for instance. Modelling and 
carving might be regarded, indeed, as drawing, designing, or, 
painting in the solid, with their own methods of expression, 
their own language, their own rendering of nature or ideas, 
their own values in mass, relief, and play of line and surface, 
and sense of colour. Art was the sense of fitness, harmony, 
proportion—the perception of the true relation of things and 
ideas in action. Art was the sixth sense or the sum of all the 
senses. It was the power of mind and body in unity, and in 
the joy of full creative activity, exerting its highest force in 
producing things of beauty. This force could not be produced, 
any more than steam could be produced, out of nothing. The 
greatest triumphs of its history had been the result of fruitful 
traditions and happy conditions. Great names in art shone out 
like gilded pinnacles through the mist of history, and the 
shadows of oblivion covered the names ef those who failed. 
But the gilded pinnacles depended for their lofty height 
upon the long labour of nameless toilers who had piled stone 
upon stone of the great structure they crowned. The greater 
depended upon the less, if the less looked up to the greater, 
and assuredly the Socialist motto, “One for all, and all for 
one,” was a living truth in the world of art even if they had not 
yet all taken it to their hearts on life’s rough way, though 
he believed it was none the less true there also. Nor 
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could this sense of art as a living thing be artificially pro- 
duced by any machinery, even of the best schools. System, 
order, method, traditions could be taught—the way to do it, 
but not the how to do it. The young traveller could be put 
upon this road and a good map of the country of art might be 
his ; but he must after all work out his own way therein, 
especially if he essayed to leave the beaten track. With the 
immense diversity and complexity of its paths branching in all 
directions which the field of art presented to the student in 
these latter days, it was somewhat suggestive of those ancient 
mazes or labyrinths of which their forefathers were so fond, and 
which were still maintained in the pleasure gardens of some old 
English houses. The mastery of the secret of art meant great 
devotion, assiduous labour, careful thought, and constant study, 
even with the best natural gifts, and study with that natural 
instinct which impelled a man to select those things which 
were interesting and vital to him. Here perhaps was the 
difficulty of schools, with their inflexible courses of regularly 
prescribed study. Art instincts and abilities were as diverse 
perhaps in their manifestations as the characters of individuals. 
They would lead some to faithfully and patiently record what 
they saw in the ordinary aspects of nature and life around 
them. Others would dream dreams and see visions, and the 
men and women of every day would but personify them. 
Sincerity was the characteristic of genuine art, whether they 
called it real or ideal. It was the visible and living record of 
the delight they had in the beauty of some scene, of some face 
or form, joined to the pleasure of creating its image in some 
plastic or graphic material, or the joy of varying and variegating 
some pleasant surface with pleasant lines or colours, and com- 
municating by the sight of it some of this joy to others. But 
they no longer lived in a simple age; they often worked for 
ulterior objects. The pursuit of art was recognised as a 
respectable means of earning a living, which might vary from a 
very modest one (and an uncertain income at best) for the many, 
to an income of occasionally almost princely, or should he say 
mercantile, proportions to the few. The system of production 
for profit as distinct from the old system of production for use, 
machine labour, together with the other modern conditions 
of development, all tended to bring art down to a mechanical 
level, and competition in trades growing ever graver, brought 
energy, mechanical invention and enterprise (of a not 
always scrupulous kind) to the fore rather than artistic 


invention and feeling. Some said it was idle to find fault 
with existing conditions of things, or the conditions under 
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which they existed. But if existing conditions had never been 
found fault with at any period of history they would have stood 
still and progress would have been impossible. They must 
look either to the past or to the future. He was one of those 
who looked to the future, while, he hoped, not unmindful of the 
past. It was impossible to think much about art without being 
driven to consider the conditions under which it was produced 
or expected to be produced. He was not one of those who 
thought that art was a fantastic, disembodied thing, unrelated to 
time and place and the life and thoughts of contemporary 
humanity. He believed art was related to its time, and it both 
influenced it and was influenced by it—by the conditions under 
which the artist or craftsman worked; by the sights which 


greeted his eyes every day, by his thoughts, and whether he 


worked mechanically, grudgingly, despairingly, or with oppor- 
tunity for invention and pleasure in his work, hope, and aspira- 
tion. 

They were under the domination of the later French style 
as applied to pottery. He was not one of those who thought 
that a practically fruitful style, or one likely to lead to great 
results. Take a flower that sprang from the soil. There was 
the flower ; it grew to perfection, seeded, sank, and died. They 
would do well not to galvanise into life an absolutely dead and 
extinct style. He did not think they were insensibleto art. It 
was admitted that in all practical matters, politics and so on, 
they were never backward ; but when a question of art arose 
they were apt to allow men of foreign nations to dominate over 
them, and showed themselves perhaps too ready to adopt the 
ideas of foreigners rather than their own. There was no lack 
of materials amongst them, and they would do well to look at 
their own art history for inspiration in matters of design rather ~ 
than in more recent continental developments of them. He 
should be the last to undervalue continental art. But he wished 
them to look at the matter historically, and to bear in mind 
that any one could get more ideas from a plant in life than from 
one in decay. He saw from the report that the committee 
thanked the Duke of Sutherland for gifts of flowers, and for 
having given permission to students to visit the conservatories 
at Trentham. That was very well, but they should strive to get 
a garden. A school of art should have its own leaves and 
flowers for the students to draw from. He had found the 
garden round his own house of incalculable utility. He knew 
it was a difficult thing in a crowded town to have a school of 
art surrounded by a garden. But still it was desirable to have 
a garden near. 
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Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 
invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 
Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 150/. and 50/. 
respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Scarborough. 

YorK.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
of Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 
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BALFRON.—Feb. 8.--For Building Police Station. 
William Simpson, Architect, 61 King Street, Stirling. 

BALLYMACARRET?.—Feb. 11.—For Building Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Vincent Craig, Architect, 5 Lombard Street, 
Belfast. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Feb, 18.--For 
Shops, Warehouses, and Offices. Mr. T. G. Normanton, 
Architect, 5 Lawson Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BILLINGE.—March 4.—For Building Offices, Caretaker’s 
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Prescot. 

Bitton Hitt.—Feb. 15.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
T. W. Willard, Architect, Town Hall Buildings, Sheep Street, 
Rugby. * 

BLACKFORDBY.—Feb. 14.—For Erection of School Build- 
ings. Mr. N. Joyce, Architect, Stafford. 


Mr. 


" BrRapFORD.—Feb. 16.—For Works for Shop Premises. . 


Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange, Bradford. 
BRADFORD.—Feb. 13.—For Building Four Through Houses. 
Mr. J. H. Nixon, Architect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 
BuILTH WELLS.—Feb. 11.—For Erection of Billiard-room 
and Brewhouse, Lion Hotel. Mr. S. H. Cowper Coles, Archi- 
tect, 5 Market Hall Buildings, Builth Wells. 
BUTTERSHAW.—Feb. 13.—For Building Villa Residence, 
Outbuildings, &c. Messrs. M. Brayshaw & Co, Architects, 
Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. ; 


CARLISLE.—For Additions, &c, to’ Tun-room, &c.,. at 


Building Three 


|. Houses and Two Shops. 
Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 


CARNARYON.—For Alterations to Drapery Establishment. 
Mr. R. J. Thomas, Architect, 35 Castle Square, Carnarvon. 

CARRICKMACROSS.—Feb. 19.—For Building Dispensary 
Residence. Mr. Bernard McCaul, Workhouse, Board-room, 
Carrickmaeross. 

CHELMSFORD.—Feb. 18.—For Building Lodge at Cemetery. 
Mr. F. Chancellor, Architect, Chelmsford. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. — Feb. 12.—For Alterations and’ 


Additions to the Workhouse. Mr. F. W. Pickering, Architect, 
Chester-le-Street. 

CLent.—Feb. 8.—For Building Police Station. Mr. Henry 
Rowe, County Surveyor, 17 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

CLEVEDON.—Feb. 28.—For Passenger Station Buildings and 
Goods Shed. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

Cork.—Feb. 9.—For Securing Foundations of Abutments 
and Piers of St. Patrick’s Bridge. The City Engineer, 
20 South Mall, Cork. 

CosFoRD, SALOP.—Feb. 8.—For Building Engine House’ 
at Pumping Station. Mr. Lyons Wright, Waterworks En- 
gineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. _ 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 22.—For Building Chapel, Vestries, and 
School-rooms. Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little 
Park Street, Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 18.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—For Building House. 
Architects, 22 Little Park Street. 

DRUMOAK —Feb. 12.—For Building Gate Lodge at Park 
House. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen. 

EDGERTON.—Feb. 13.—For Building Three Residences. 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield 

ELLAND.—Feb. 18.—For Building Stable, Coachhouse, 
Coachman’s House, &c. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 

FISHGUARD.—Feb. 14—For Alteration and Renovation 


of Chapel. Mr. D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria Place, 
Havertordwest. 
FOLESHILL.—Feb. 11.—For Building House. Mr. Amos 


Randle, Architect, 21A Broadgate, Coventry... 

FOLKESTONE.—Feb. 13.—For Building Board Room Offices, 
&c., for the Gas Company. Mr. J. Gardner, Architect, 2 
Cheriton Piace, Folkesione. 

GILLINGHAM.—Feb. 9.*—For Building Nave and Aisles of 
Church. Messrs. J. E. & J. P. Cutts, Architects, 28 Southampton. 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

HALIFAX. — Feb. 13.— For Building House in Craven 
Terrace. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —Feb. 23.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HANLEY —Feb. 12.—For Alterations to Shop Premises. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hanley. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL—Feb. 9.—For Repairs to Bartram’ 


Houses. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, Architects, 8 John 
Street, Adelphi. 

HERTFORD.—Feb. 11.—For Retiring-rooms and Markets 
for the Corporation. Plans by Mr. R. T. Blomfield, M.A, and 
Messrs. W. Wilds & Son, Fore Street, Hertford. 

HipPERHOLME —Feb. 15—For Building Four Through 
Mr. Joseph H. Walsh, Architect, 


Messrs. G. & I. Steane, . 


a. ee 4 


Brewery. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, ..14 yA) SR EY 2 Be eta 2s kT ee REIN CEE est eae ae RE 
Pag aie Oa bw tt Names and ggdresses to be forwarded not later than date... 340 
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14. — For Building Four Houses. 


<inG Cross. — Feb. 
KING Waterhouse Street, 


Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, 


Halifax. 

Lreps.—Feb. 25.—For Building St. Patrick's Church, 
Quarry Hill. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.—For Building Small Residence. 


Mr. H. A. Alexander, Architect, 72 Cannon Street, ice 

LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. — Feb. 16.— For Building Villa 
Residence, for Sir J. C. Robinson. Mr. E. A. Robinson, Lee- 
on-the-Soient, Gosport, Hants. 

LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.—Feb. 16—For Building Villa, for 
Mr. T. A. Raynes, and Bungalow, for Mr. H. Lumley. 
Mr. J. E. Clifton, Architect, Lee-on-the-Solent. 

LricH.—Feb. 11.—For Construction of Brick Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. A. T. Fletcher, Engineer, Gasworks, Leigh. 

LINDLEY.—Feb. 14 —For Building House, Boundary Walls, 
&c. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

LISBURN.—March 1.—For Building Temperance Institute. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square 
East, Belfast. 

LISBURN.—Feb., 9.—For Alterations and Improvements to 
House. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal 
Avenue, Beifast. : 

Lonc BENNINGTON.—Feb. 21.—For Pulling Down and 
Rebuilding Parish Church. Messrs. Charles Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Sleaford. ' 


MONAGHAN.—Feb. 21.—For New Buildings and Altera- 
Mr. W. J. Watson, C.E., 


St. PANCRAS.—Feb. 12.—For Additions, &c., to Cemetery 
Entrance Lodge. 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. _ 

STRABANE.—Feb. 16.—For Building Manse and Offices. 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 41 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


SWANSEA —Feb. 11.—For Rebuilding 12 and 13 College - 
Mr. T. P. Martin, Architect, Heathfield Street, - 


Street. 
Swansea. 

SwWINDON.—Feb. 23.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. 
super- Mare. 

WEDNESFIELD.—Feb. 27.—For Building’ Eight Cottage 
Homes, Schools, Store-rooms, Superintendent’s Residence, 
Entrance Lodge, Workshops, &c. Mr. G. H. Stanger, Archi- 
tect, North Street, Wolverhampton. 

YorK.—Feb. 15.—For Extension of Business Premises. 
Mr. Wm. Brown, Architect, Clifford Street, York. 


YorkK.—Feb. 13.—For Building Loading Warehouse and . 


Receiving House at Roller Flour Mills. Messrs. Penty & 


Benson, Architects, Clifford Chambers, York. 


TENDERS. 


BEDFORD. 
For Dwelling-house and Private Academy of Dancing and De- 
portment, for Madame Demery, Midland Road, Bedford. 
Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects and Surveyors, 


[Fepruary 8, 1889. « 


; 


ey Ui 
es 


Mr. J. T. Lee, Architect, 26 Great James 


Messrs. Hans, Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston- . 


tions at Church Assembly Rooms. fad 
Architect, Newry. S Bedford. Li 
Ross.—Feb. 18.—For Additions and Alterations to Board rae 5 : : : ; : : 3 ae x “5 
Renee Mr. W. R. Rootes, Clerk to the School Board, Bank | Warton & Walker >) RS 1,684 abe 
Offices, Ross. . * el NEC SS ee 
H : ; : : : : ; 21 5,683 20 
RUNCORN.—Feb. 27.—For Alterations and- Additions to cen aie : % i , : ees O ; 
Waterloo Bridge. Messrs. F. & G. Holme, 8 Westminster Foster 2 : : ‘ : : : . 16,642 spore 
Chambers, Cross Hall Street, Liverpool. Haynes . : : F A . : . 1,635 oO 
SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Laughton . : ; - : » Oo F61§+ 50.40 
Bandroom, Vestries, and Classrooms. Mr. C. J. Innocent, White - : c 5 : : F ig GO28 = 
Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. Corby Pk : 5 , : 1,595 10 0 
_ SOLIHULL.—For Erection of Residence, Solihull, Warwick- Melcombe Bros. A 4 : 5 . . 5589 0. Oo 
shire. Mr. C. Sharp Smith, Architect, The Minories, Bir- Gell . : ; : ° : ‘ ; - 1,588 0 0 
mingham. J. SMITH (accepted) . . : : ; «= 1,583 29° 0 
D. i 
BUILDER'S | gy TERA 
(LIMITED), <~ “ 
“ Para THE LARGEST ADVERTISING| } hs 
a = > 
CONTRACTORS in the WORLD. & GREEN SLATE€® & 
DVERTISEMENTS on Railway Stations and|& = 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN, 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


—— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


V Hendromely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 133. Lo 


Street Hoardings in Lundon, also on the principal 
Street Hoardings and Railway Stations throughout the United 
Kingdom, 

Bills for the country despatched to over 1,000 Agents in the 
United Kingdom, and posted within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of bil's, 

Contractors for advertisements inside the carriages of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and inside and outside omnibuses. 
Patentees of Willing’s Enamelled Copper Letters, and Manu- 
facturers of Porcelain and a great variety of other Figures, Trade- 
marks, &c., for all kinds of Advertisements, Fascias, Shop 
Windows, and Public Notices, for affixing to Copper, Iron, Zinc, 
Tin, Brass, Wood, or Stone. More effective and cheaper than 
the Opal Letters hitherto in use. Enamelling of all descriptions, 


Agents wanted in every town for this class of business where 
not at present represented ; price lists, estimat’s, and désigns 
post free. Also for Enamelied Iron Tablets, universally used 
for Signs, Advertising Plates, Street and Railway Station 
Names, Fascias, Do«r Plates and Numbers, Hackney Carriage 
Fare and Number Plates, Drivers’ Badges, Gradient Plates, Ship 
Cab'n Labe's and Numbers, Manufacturers’ Labels, Tiles 
Gauges, Reflectors, Decorative Panels for Ceilings, Wall Lin- 
ins, &c., as supplied to H.M.'s and other Governments, 
the South Kinsington Exhibitions, House of Commons, India 
O ce, H.M.’s Office of Works. Trinity House. General Post 
O ce (for all Post Offices and Pillar B>xes in the United King- 
dim), Thames Conservancy. Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Municipal Corvoration of Ureat Britain. For specimens see 
eei ing of the Dining Hall, South Kensington Mu eum, supplied 
1869, and the large Enamelled Plates on all Railway Stations 
and Walls in England. Absolutely permanent, always bright 
and effective. 


Neweazents and Booksellers at Railway Statione, and at 
31 & 67 King’s Road, Brighton. 


OFFICES= 5%! 
KING'S CROSS, W.C. (Telephone No. 7,521). 
70 ST, MARTIN'S LANP, W 0. (Telephone No. 3,758). 
31 & 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON (Telephone No. 173). 


Factory and Works for Patent Enamelled Copper and 


other Letters— 


1 12 & 183 Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 


LIMITED : 
5 TMOR pw? 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


C 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 5 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 

repaired. No stonpage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND sree | 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Easti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— — 
“Blackburn, Nottingham,’’ § 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s.—Oflice, 175 Strand, London, W.C_ 
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BATH. BROADSTAIRS—continued. 


For Laying Maias, &c, for the Bath Corporation. Mr. For Alterations and Additions to Terrace Cottages, Broad- 
stairs, for Dr. Jackson. Messrs. LANGHAM & COLE, 


J. Ee, ete Engineer, Municipal Oca. "2103 ak a Architects, Ramsgate and Broadstairs. 
ennings, at ° . . ° . 2 T. MAY (acce, ted . H a a ’ 
Ambrose & Son, Bath ‘ ; : ‘ I50 3 0 J. ( 3 : rose ie 
S. Mealing, Bristol . c : c f el A Ses Ou O BELFAST. 
G. Matthews, Eastbourne . : ; Segoe lin OW hor Building Mission Hall, Green Street, Relfast, in connec- 
WW. -Bigtn, Hath (arcepies yim ii - 5.0 oe St B22 hD,O tion with the Parish Church of St. Anne’s. 
Gibson -. : ; ; ; : £765 a0 
BRIGHTON. Mendock -. 2 i : : . ‘ IVa On. O 
For Building Two Blocks of Infirmary Buildings and Enlarge- Lindsay Adin : : : ; : S07" 20%, 6 
ment of Infants’ Ward, at the Workhouse, E'm Grove, Dixon . : : : . . . . . 640 0 © 
Brighton. Mr, BENJAMIN H. NuNN, Architect, Brighton. ad ere me 9 ake TS Bn ooo, 03) OO 
owry . : < A : : : ‘ 6304-0). 0 
Quantities supplied. Ward °. : ; ; ‘ f ; : : 6161 OO 
Card & Son, Lewes ; A , : £23, c68 oO oO Kidd . ; F oa ae : : : w,O507 Ov. O 
Lockyer, Brighton .°. ; : ; 21,987 0 O Hearst é ; : ; : : : 2 ADDO), 
Peerless, Eastbourne. ‘ : X a2 rOls OO Thompson . : i é : : TS5Oic On 0 
Barnes, Brighton . . Ral fol 2 : 21,490 Oo oO McMILLAN (accepte a) ‘ : : ‘ eaSA3 08 O 
Stimpson, London.“ .’ ss. : ; eT £00 0.0 
Freeman, Brighton. . : : ; BS 21,300. 0. 0 BROMLEY. 
Garlick, London. ‘ : : : Bi223.C00 0 For Surface Drainage in Holmesdale Road, for the Bromley 
Chappell, Pimlico . : : 720,849 . 0-0 Local Board, Kent, 
W.R. & C Light, Portsmouth hors 2 20;703.- 0 <0 T. Lansbury, Bromley . . . . £113 ie e) 
Smith & Sons, ry c : ’ $220,077.20 0 Peill & Sons, Bromley Common : : . 109 
Sawle, Worthing . é east Ey . 20,4c0 0 O A. PALMER, South Hill Park (accepled) . 5 O77 Or © 
Saunders, Brighton. at? ‘ : $220,387. 9° -0 eer vie and Blue Brick Paving. 
Box, Ardingley : Ties (20,3447 of o | +: Palmer . ahs §4r 25. 0 
Deacon & Co., Lo wer Norwood . «20,298 0 of  Peill & Sons oie: Mee eta tees tries eu ter ties 42 Oe <0 
Smith, Worthing Sage ee tg B40 0° 0| =.) Taylor, & Sons SP ME aa ite wt Seay OFS 
Martin, endo en) 81g, 834- 0. 0 |. W. He Darby. (arcepled i. 2 ve Pe 38 15 oO 
Kirk & Randall; Woolwich . : ‘ eet, 740 50>.0 aemenert Be 
poelex & ee ene. Bamuads : ; ae ae 3 s For Building 7 Three Houses, South Street, Durham, for Mr. W. 
Peters, iioccham ; ; 18,500 eS Coulson: “Mr. W. CROZIER, jue Architect. 
' Bissett & Sons, Sheffield . 18,496 0 0 ee SW iede ober oars : Ce z . 
J ‘ : » 2; 
: Boyd Gas cipyet accepted. G. GRADON & SON (accepted) - 5 : . 2,109 10 6 
BROADSTAIRS. For Building House, Durham, for Mr. W. Coulson, Mr. W. 
For Alterations and Additions to Shop in Charlotte Street, CROZIER, jun, Architect. 
Broadstairs, for Mr. W. Minter. Messrs. LANGHAM & gee ene Soe Steer ee 
Ra < 5 anderson eons : ‘ : ; .* 619,.0° 0 
COLE, Architects, Ramsgate and Broadstairs. Grade & Sone. : : ; : Skog Toned 
J. T. MAY (accepted) . ‘ . : : . £250 0 0.1 WARDROPPER (accepted ) ; : : , . 569 0 O 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 

? ° 

The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the < 
“ MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Bod | 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM,, KESWICK. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING! 


Country Houses Fitted Complete. Town Residences Wired and Fitted for the current of the London 
Electric Supply Company or other central stations. Electric Light Fittings as supplied to most of the 
First Houses in England. Show Rooms [lluminated all day with the Electric Light. The THOMSON- 
HOUSTON SYSTEM as in use at St. Pancras Station, the Italian Exhibition, Woolwich Arsenal, &c. 


= 
ESTIMATES FREE OW APPLICATION TO 


LAING, WHARTON a pow Nr. 
ADDRESS—S824 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY”’ BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


: _ Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


WVWOLUME XI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. es 12s, 6d.— Office: 175 Strand, Londen, WO; 
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SB URPLEMENT eee 
——————________ in ioe 
tUEICESTER. 
DURHAM — continued. 2 
n Orzan Factor For Works and Supplying Materials, for the Leicester Corpora- 
aie to Messrs Any eenainecs = tion. Drawings and Specifications by Mr. J. GORDON, 
G eis & eat Fae re ae £3 MEO EO CE; Borough | Surveyor. 
eo & J. BO AAILOR (accep ted) sola See ees Tara I.—300 Cast-iron Tree Guards. A 
u Pimli Durhan. Mr. W. Pegg & Son, Leicester ~. Fs eLUio29 
oe: SCRE RONES eet Se Orson, Wright & Co., South Wigston. 97 10 
W. W. ARDROPPER, Durham (accepied) 4 ~£405 6 2 Cort & Paul, Leicester’, 3 87 14 


For Heating by Hot Water, on Low-pressure System, New oy T, Burbidge, eee 
Day-rooms, Dormitories, Dining-room, and Vagrants’ S. Wright, rcicestes 
Wards, at Workhouse, Crossgate, Durham. Mr. W. R:G Clarke Leiteter ’ 
CROZIER, jun., Architect, Shire ‘Hall, Durham. 


(Yes yl ec) 


oo 

MN 

_ 

2) 
MONONNOO 


GOODWIN & "BARSBY, Leicester (accepted e jl Oey 
gt § co 0 O f 
iy Jenkins & Sons peame oe f : ae fore) LT—East Bond Street Improvement. 
E "Walker & Sons, Newcastle . ‘ ‘ « 269—r05-0 G. Taylor, Leicester . : : : : » 296 116 
R: Vaux, ea act - gg a ew 262004 T.& H. Herbert, Leicester; —; «5 9) see 
Benham & Sons, London ood, ode DR REEO HO feeeeneh Ox, woeicester ow es, 0 et ee 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, London. « « 237-10 0 Peay ea : 4, en mo 3 : 
lybridge . ‘ : ot 222ET 0460 . T. Burbidge, Leicester . A ‘ ‘ e 23 
R. Dawson & Co, Stalybridge «+ 1 2 ake oc Loon ee 
T. Green & Sans; Leedsia 5 ‘ = 2Y2RO 0 E. B. PIPES, Leicester (accepted) . ° « 224 10 0 
Musgrave & Co., Limited, Belfast. .  % 205 0 0 Ill.—Drainage of Cemetery. 
E. Thompson, Leeds . : : ots : cee Serge J. Smith, Belgrave , ; : . © « 415.16 6 
J. Jackson, Newcastle, Staffs. : ‘ t ee Pee S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . ‘ : « e 399 II 10 
Hauxwell & Sons, Durham. : + 165 0 0 J. Evans, Leicester; SS eae 
Emley & ree. Soar at © 3 ose © 6¢|  t: PHILBRICK, Leicester (accepted) . . 4 240 0.0 
Sg e e 
Bes rN Newcastle . 5 - - 149 0 0 IV.—12-inch Pipe Sewer in Abbey Gate. 
t 1. CHISMAN, Durham (accepted). . 142 0 o| J. Dickson, St. Albans ee Smet ite 
Eagle Iron Engineering Co, Limited, Coventry. 149 0 0 e Orn eis eee ef a e 2 
. e . se e 

ji Set ee ee ae J. EvANS, Leicester (accepted) . ' ° e z2 0 0 

For Laying Oak Floor an upplying Oak Panelling in Ha : 
at Higham Grange, for Hon. E. H. Pierrepoiat. : re < fish ie 1889. 

Ce HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) + (+ 4 | *RUSSOD Viran & HEADLEY, Leicester (accepted) »« 31416 7 
LEWISHAM. _ ‘ Oils, Paints, &c. 

‘For the Formation of Rosenthal Road, High Street, Lewisham, Clark, Nettleship & Bailey, Leicester . ’ e 15010 5 
and Laying Sewer and Surface-water Drain, for Mr. W. G. E. H. Butler, Leicester Fi . on. 1g eS eS 
Essell. Mr. H. A. ALEXANDER, 72 Cannon Street, E.C, T. E. BuTcHeR & SON (accepted) eh. @) Ae ee el pal 
Architect and Surveyor. Brushes, &c. 

‘Bath & Blackmore ; ‘ . ‘ . : £636 roe) CLARKE’S TRUSTEES, Leicester (accepted ). 42873209 2O 
‘Glazbrook . A é : « «i e't GOORG 0 Timber, &¢. 
Woodham & Fry. 5 is tse, 820920" E. Taylor & Sons, Thurlaston . a 232i24 FO 
W. & J. WOODHAM (accepted) é ; . 407 so W. Gimson & Sons, Leicester ‘ascobtaee ¢ -EQ47oEES 
SPRAGUE & CoO. ay e : COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM.,' @ a BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | \aey ge EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 4] SPECIFIC ATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
42 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C.| f/)'% Stained & Leaded Glass A LITHOGRAPHED 
Brits or Quanritizs, Spxcrrications, Reports | gt} a x WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. D pein Pucsdaca: 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING) IB i gar: hake Et 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. eae a) 24 GRAY’S INN RO AD 
Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- ee 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CxrrtivicaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
eeceipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. perream, 
Spragun’s Tasxzs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


4192 Fleet St., Tonacw 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &ec. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


hai Fer Buildings and Ecclesiastical i 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
N Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
¥o5Ky| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


PSHSSOSOSSSSSSCHSOSSOSSSOSSOSHSOSSOOOS 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SIMPLEX e Lice? |speciALisT iN PERSPECTIVES, 
G L A Z [ D G Wishes to draw the pe of ARCHITECTS to 


9 CHANCERY “ANE wW.o. 
nae So couhctrdin M4 Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in : 


best style and on short notice. 
S HORTICULTURAL WORK, 


—————————————S_ | 
No S, Barial Lontract Required, C 5 F : E ORN 1 2 


No Zinc, lRon, oR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, Collings Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 874 


B sbarheeh = 
LONDOX, 


ZZ. 
(FLAP LIPEDDPA, 


S 


1) GROVER & Co. (xximiten), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


Bees SEOUL. (Se ee ee ecard COLLINCE'S 


QUANTITIES, ETC, mre 


Correctly Written and 
Vi A R B LE wie LE * Wo R K. lathographed by return of THRAY’S 
post certain. 
PLANS, &., best style, PATENT 


EMLEY & SON SONS, Limd. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and| 


J. L. ALLDAY,| HINGES AND BOLTS. 


SHAKESPEARE - 66 hy 8 Dk 
Polishing Works, PRINTING WORKS, aah 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. BIRMINGHAM. oe ce vec cseie ore 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prives quoted on a; licatio fe 
_ Railway Btation, forall varietie sof Delivery at any Port or 


lso “ACME” DOOBR-SPRING 
. for Double-aeting Doors only 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


One Development and Washing. 
Hees Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


i HINDLE 
BATH STONE {Selected specially to suit. Architects’ 100 Ae 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham apes acne Bes ES6 GIO Lis paddled bois NORTON &CO, 


19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON, | uated Price Liss, 


&e., oa application. OLDHAM. 
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LEICESTER— continued. 
Kerb, Setts, Squares, Ringsmall, Rammel, 
Gravel, &c.—Accepled Tenders, 
Rawson & Rawson, Enderby, 6,909 feet kerb, 
250 tons 3 inches by 5 inches setts, 250 tons 
dressed randoms, 2,000 tons 2- inch ringsmall, 
250 tons granite rammel,, 2,500 tons screen 
gravel A 
Groby Granite Company, 250 tons 3 ‘inches by 
5 inches setts, 1,000 tons 2-inch ringsmall, 


V/.— Granite 


£1,852 18 4 


250 tons granite rammel . 535 8 4 
Hewitt, Stoney Stanton, 50 tons squares, 250 

tons dressed randoms, 1,0co tons 2-inch 

ringsmall ‘ : "447 18 4 
Mountsorrel Granite Company, 500 “feet ‘kerb, 

2,500 tons screen BED 1,500 feet grooved 

crossings ; » . 400 OF 
Croft Granite Company, 2,000 feet kerb . . m4 8 
Margereson & Co, Chesterfield, 100 tons 

3 inches by 3 inches squares - : : 100 0 O 

Vil.—lronwork for New Main Sewers. 
Death & Ellwood, Leicester : : . erase 2 30 
Gimson & Co, Leicester. Peder gee 32.0 
Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse, Yorks : - 309 4 0 
A. Pegg, Leicester . . : . : 3 3067s. 0 16 
Jessop & Sons, Leicester . . . ; oo 204-7 2526 
S. Wright, Leicester 242.9 0 
Goopwin, Barspy & Co., Leicester (accepted ‘= 220° 0:0 
VIII.—E£state Fencing. 

Cunningham & Co., London = 5 : #1,403210-: © 
J. O. Brettel, Worcester . - . See, 230 
Johnson Bros. & Co., London . : : + 620 1853 
E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . . e 3162-E 10 
S. Wright, Leicester : = 4052 8 16 
W. T. BURBIDGE, Leicester (accepted) ‘ so 442° 040 


LONDON. 

For Supplying and Fixing Oak Parquet Floor in Dining-room 
at 7 Pembridge Villas, for Mr. M. Hallenstein. Mr. “LEWIS 
SOLOMON, Architect. 

C. HinDLEY & SONS (accepled) . , .£56 10 0 

For Ingle-nook and Fittings in Drawing: room at No. 54 Sloane 
Street, for Colonel Baillie. . J. A. -STENHOUSE, 
Architect. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . . . ~£118 0 0 


LONDON — continued. 


For Alterations and Additions to the London and South- 
Western Branch Banking Premises, Wandsworth 
aes Sf : : : ; 3 ; : £3,889 0 oO 
owyer. . : ; 3 : : A ¥a18;004.,01 O 
a oie . . 3,065 .0-o 
ryan ; : ; ; - ‘ 35 0 
s . . DYS5 U 
Nightingale. ; : : : ; eH 57 SOO 
Shepherd , : : ; ; . 2,880 0 o 
Johnson . : : : A : 2,830 0 © 
Smith & Sons . é é : 2,817 -0 o 
Kynoch . : . . ’ Path geno. O 


For Additional Stables, Chelverton Road, Putney, for the 
London General Omnibus Conley Limited. 


W. H. Ashfold & Co. - . i £1,948 90 0 
R. & C. Evans. . : F ; . PL FAT i 0 OF 
J. O. Richardson : . : 5 te P7201 O° OF 
W. M. Dabbs , : 1,693 0 oO 
F. Britton . fs 1,627 0 © 
E.Toms . . : ; é : : ae 1022.20) OF 
H. D. Evans . E . : ; : tere 5 O20 Oe, OF 
G. Stephenson . : : : 1,493.9 Oo 
J. R. Hunt . : : : . 47 OU Of 0 
S. Knight . . : C ; - TOL GAS a O- O 
H. Haynes . é . 1,427 0 0 
J. Garrud . j ‘ P2755, O11 On 
G. PARKER, Peckham (accepted jas 5 1,399 0 ©& 


For Pulling-down and Rebuilding the Premises, 867 Old Kent 


Road. Mr. R. A. LeEwcock, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, and Mr. F. GRIERSON, Joint Architeets. 
Spencer & Co. . ; : ; : : . £620 0 Oo: 
Burman & Son , ; ‘ ; d = 587. 0 O- 
Holloway . . . ° : . 2 OD. O .O8 
Stephenson : . . : : : 567 =0;..0 
Smart - 4 F : 530 0 Oo» 
Balaani “Bros, : . : : : : « 1495. 0 -O- 
Gale . e ° é : 5 : é = 4790-0. oO 
For Building Livery Stables, &c., at Stamford Hill, 11., for~ 


Messrs. A. H. Cone & H. Scarlett. 
Architect, 5° Finsbury Biles E.C. 
T. James * . : ; . «£850. 0 -O- 
. Exclusive of Stall piven ech and Patent Paving. 


Mr. JOHN. E. STILE. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 84. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 75. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


WRITE 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE seNT post) NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


“BPHINA” ‘PORTLAN D CEMENT 


~~ 132 Ibs. per bushel. 
ting ; test 1,000 }ba. to 1} inch 3 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Sunveyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH SUE DORN. mas: W.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


I8 THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ae a h made in 

oroug } 

Cure for ==" ea wack all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Mannfacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) | B 


WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING| 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


foundations, &c. 


seven days. 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 


and Herefor 


tiles, making joints in sanitary ‘pipes, internal stueeo, concrete 


Samrles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


Reviiiewan 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
BLuE Lias Limg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Files, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


PITMAN an SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERMANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S7>E.C. 


OR WIRING ONLY) "aha? 
'o, 9 RODE & 00. si Serr Ske ONDONG 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


- AROHITECTURAL STUD!0. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1&7&. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. . 
Fineness, 2,500 | City Receiving Office—50 Finsevny Squars, 1.0. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETIS & ECSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
(For the prompt and efticient Preparation. of sli Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, sud Engineering 


r | OR We INSTALLATIONS 


Slow set- 


10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con~ 


crete Floors and Street Paving. Professions. 


Eetimates by return of port. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT : - eee 
Quick cettings tert 2 parte | LLOYD & CO.'S PATENT AGUNCY. 


hh; 28 da The ee Free. Patents secured with eecrecy and despateh- 
Bacto ie. best sand from £1 lle. 6d. Eeetens developed, and Fuatents Bought, 
eheapest Cement , Bold, or Worked upon Royalty. 


Specially TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, 


NINTH 


Architectural and Building Trades’ 
EXHIBITION, 


Hneet, most 
earry)ng, an 
in ‘the market. 
adapted for laying encaustic 


LONDON.” 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, N. 
APRIL 1° TO 13, 1889 


Mr, P, SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly sues 
cessful series of Architectural and Building Trades” 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall during the Jast. 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April I,. 
1889. Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars om 
application to Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20> 
BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


OLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT 
peanioome ty bapia in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d, 
ce: 175 Strand, Lorcon, W.C. 
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LONDON —continued. 
feet of 12-inch Pipe Sewer, Cottage Place, 


For Laying 595 Mr. G. R. STRACHAN, Sur- 


Sloane Square, Chelsea. 
veyor. 


PILSLEY. — 
For Heating Board Schools with Richardson's Patent Hot- 
water Pipes. 
W. Haslam, Harstoft, Chesterfield. 


G. Bell, Tottenham se : £637 Bye YARMOUTH. 

J. L. Cattrell, South Row vee ; ea “ : For Rebuilding No. 156 King Street, Great Yarmouth. Mr. 
Ne peed Queen Victoria Stree eae J. E. TEASDEL, Architect, Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 
. Neal, Chelsea . Z : A 3 Earns Chitect! 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington 520 eo. S SRN SC SEES ae Ss 

R. Mayo, Brixton Epes 18 Da Barnard eras £288 0 oO 
H. Potter, Lower Clapton 5aQ7 10 <0 How : i t " ehh ole 
S. Saunders, Fulham... A 496 11 6 Spee y ; oe : : j oe 275 0 0 
J. H. NEAVE, Fulham (accepted ) 488 0 © he Bae Mapa eS ve 6 iG 
T. Torode, Tottenham : 434 13. 3 ay , 258 0 0 


SHEFFIELD. : 
For Resheeting Two lift Gasholder, Effingham Street Station, 


SPRINGALL (accepted ) . P ‘ 
: Carpenters. 


and adding a Third Lift thereto, for the Sheffield Union eas 38 3 i 
Gas Light Company. Mr. F, W. STEVENSON, Engineer. Dave y 309 10 0 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick _ “£704 OF 70 mot 304 3 6 
Hanna, Donald & Wilson, Paisley - ,6,830%0: 70 Read 294 16 o 
D. Howard, West Bromwich 6495 11 8 Sprineall ; 293 0 0 
Laidlaw, Sons & Caine, Glasgow 6,450 0 O Road ee Cooper : “5 Be 
R. & J. Dempster, Manchester. 5,500 0 O Bay : r 2636 
C. & W. Walker, London. 59s 2 BECKETT (accepted ) 247 6 0 
R. Dempster & Sons, Elland 5.447 14 8 Coffley 30 Oe 
Ashmore, Benson, Tease & Co. 5,152 0 0 Gene 5 Pate 
Clayton, Sons & Co., Leeds 5,t58e 0 10 Whichae 
T. Piggott & Co., Birmingham. : ‘ », *§,12GmeO 50 Lvdonnare ; 2 4.0 
S. Cutter-& Son, Millwall. ~ 2° 5. 9. 4,89gmed “o ALS : y : hei 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield. 27 Sees 20. Bu ie rahte oye 5 0 oO 
W.C. Holmes & Co, Huddersfield. | . 4673 19 2 MRIS (eps) ae ieee 4 
Westwoop & WRIGHT, Brierley Hill (accepted) 4,495 0 9]  prate nd aa ES Seana 
Renshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove 4,250 0 O Piha : fae d 6 
SOUTH NORMANTON, Mimes.. Io5 19 Oo 
For Building Two Cottages and Out Offices, South Normanton. Norman & Son 103 0 0 
Mr. R. WESTON, Architect, South Normanton. Quantities Rainer . 95 2 9O 
not supplied. Prince . e k 93 19 oO 
T. Stokes, Alfreton : : ~ LAGI eo Harrod ; ‘ Coro ao 
William Page, South Normanton 316745. 70 Spencer... 88 0 0 
Roe & Son, Alfreton . . : 375.20 0 GOODA (accepied ) 85 9 oO 
James Evans, Sutton-in-Ashfield 359ung6 0 Ford . : : : : $5. ag? 
H. Goodall, Pinxton ; 3250-Di 0 Slaters. 
S. Dudson, Mansfield . ste Peake cea 295 0 O DAWBEN & SONS (accepted) 12 10 0 
S. Wass, Sutton-in-Ashfield (accepted) 279 10 O Jewsons & Sons . : II 9 oO 


THE 


“BEACON LIGHT” 


PORTABLE AND SELF-CONTAINED. 


2,000 and 2,500 Candle 
Power. 


Invaluable to 


COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, 
CONTRACTORS, MINERS, 
QUARRIERS, ENGINEERS, - 
SHIP BUILDERS, 
RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
DOCK COMPANIES, 


And for all kinds of Outside 
Work. 


NO DARK 
SHADOWS. 


NO WASTE 
OF ORE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST, 


WILL BURN IN ALL 
KINDS OF WEATHER, |. 


HYDRO-CARBON OIL 
= | USED. 


Apply to HARDEN STAR, LEWIS & SINGLAIR CO., Lv 


114 Cannon Street, LONDON ; Cathedral Steps, MANCHESTER. 


SOMETHING NEW 
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ULCEBY. ; 
For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Ulceby, Lincoln- 
‘ shire. 
Davis & Hewitt, Ulceby . . « «» +4552 10 © 
W. West, Ulceby . , ; . . » 479 0 0 
Cooper & Snowden, Ulceby ° . » 459 15:0 
F, Grant, Ulceby . . . » 459 I0 0 
A Jewitt, Ulceby . ape 455". F450 
R. King, Ulceby . : . » 449 10 0 
Potts & Houlton, Ulceby : - 443 5 9 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock has just been erected upon Farley Hall Stables, 
Staffordshire, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of Derby. It 
strikes the hours and half-hours, and has two dials. The same 
firm are making a large Cambridge clock for Matlock, one for 
Bradwell, near Buxton, and one for Byrkley. 

THE Siverton Board schools are warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London. 

AT the meeting of the South Staffordshire Institute of Iron 
and Steel Works Managers, on Saturday night, at Dudley, Mr. 
H. Parry presiding, a paper was read on “ The Manufacture of 
Styrian Open-hearth Steel, with some Notes on the Treatment 
of Tool-steel,” by Mr. Frederick Korb, of Sheffield, and Mr. 
Thomas Turner, lecturer on metallurgy, Mason College, 
Birmingham. The paper gave an account of the ore moun- 
tain between Vordenberg and Eisenerz. Out of this, by 
certain methods, on the Continent, Styrian tool-steel was 
manufactured. It was then shown how the pig-iron was refined 
in small open hearths with charcoal, and it was found in 
Styria as elsewhere that steel made by the modern process 
did not compare, for combined hardness, tenacity, and readiness 
to weld, with the metal made by the older, more tedious, 
and more costly process. 

OPERATIONS have been commenced at Stirling for the 
erection of Government works to be used as ordnance stores, 
and will cost 30,00c/. Two hundred workmen will be employed 
on the work in the course of a month or two. Sufficient 
ground has been purchased for the extension of the works, 
and it is said that an arsenal will be constructed on the river 
Forth. 


AND EFFECTIVE. 


(Se<-LEAD RIVETS 


2 a <—METAL CAP 
BRUMMONDS PERFECT _g PATENT 
MOE 


GLAZING 


SECTION Ay <—ROLLED STEEL BAR 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X 


Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. 
Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 
attained by any other Glass in the Market. 


SAM 
DRUMMOND & LINDSAY (ma 


AT the weekly meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court, Sir James Gowans presiding, authority was given to the 
Fettes Buildiug Association to put up eight self-contained 
houses at Inverleith, and the Court commended highly the com- 
pleteness of the plans which had been prepared by Messrs. 
M‘Carthy & Watson, architects. Professor Simon obtained 
permission to build a villa at Mortonhall Terrace, Blackford, 
and in this instance a similar compliment was paid the archi- 
tect, Mr. Frank W. Simon. Mr. J. Robart Pearson, who was 
the architect of the new villa at Oswald Terrace, was also com- 
plimented on his plans. 

MR. HERBERT E. CHATTOCK read a paper on “ Machinery 
used in Modern Flour Mills” at the monthly meeting of the 
Leeds Association of Foremen Engineers and Draughtsmen. 

By the report of the City of London and Southwark Sub- 
way Company, it appears that the tunnels from King William 
Street to Kennington Oval, a distance of about two and a half 
miles, are expected to be completed in about three months. It 
is proposed to work the traffic by electrical haulage. 

THE loan of 10,000/. for the proposed enlargement of the 
Cardiff Workhouse has been negotiated by the Board of 
Guardians, 

A TRIAL is being made in some of the London omnibuses of 
lighting by gas instead of oil. Electric light is used on one line. 

THE town of Llandudno was left some hours in darkness on 
Friday night owing to an explosion at the gasworks. 

IN the report of the Estates Committee, presented to the 
York City Council on Monday, the city surveyor states that the 
whole of the works sanctioned by the Council for improved 
means of exit from the theatre, and fire-extinguishing appliance 
for the protection of the public in the event of a panic or an 
outbreak of fire, have been most satisfactorily carried out by 
the contractors. 

AT the last meeting of the Commissioners of the burgh of 
Denny and Dunipace, the plans for the gravitation water supply 
proposed by Messrs. Kyle, Dennison, and Frew, engineers, 
Glasgow, were passed, and they were instructed to prepare and 
issue schedules for contracting for the works. 

AN ‘addition has been made to the fine block of Board 
schools, Westbury Road, Sydenham. The works have been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Robert Ridge, architect to 
the Board, by Messrs. James Smith & Sons, of South Norwood, 
at a cost of 2,743/., the value of the entire buildings amounting 
to about 10,000/. 


DERUMMON D'S 


A NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 


Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 


excluding Leakage. 


For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 


Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 


PLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


SPECIALITY—Light aad Dark Oak, from 
10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING C0, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chiet Offices:—_—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


SPECIAL 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


“SPSS SHEOSHSSSHSOOSHSOHOOS 


NOTICE. 


Price Fourpence. 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 


To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD: & CO., Proprietors of 


The Archifect ano 


188 


Contract ieporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, 


pacocncsacccncecsovesccosevccovoccsascsornsnsscessoucsecesenscssosscccaserssene 


ADDRESS. 


errr re rrr rrr rr frre r rrr etter rrr ttre tor er 
acecccnconenscoensnsssceensS=00**tacnawaeeanscnasnrnnsesesangensnennassansareeens | aansacnanacsenassnnssnasacanecsnnsnsasanees 
ppprrererererrtr tte aa 


Also in Tinted 


NUFACTURERS); 35 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 


THE Xx 


(A. B. GEARY, Manager.) 


8 


THE committee for the erection of the proposed surgical 
hospital at Kirkcaldy have decided not to proceed with the 
building unless lower estimates than those sent in, which 
amount to 2,300/, can be obtained. The plans were drawn up 
for a building expected to cost 1,500/. 

IN the report of the directors of the Aberdeen Music Hall, 
they state that a sum of 192/. has been spent in fitting up the 
hall with a complete set of roof lights on the Wenham system. 

THE opening service at St. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
Brondesbury, N.W., which has been built under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. Henry S. Tyack, of 6 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C, was held on Friday last, the Ist inst.. The 
building accommodates nearly 600 worshippers, and has cost 
3,5002, including heating, lighting and ventilation. The walls 
are faced inside and out with red Suffolk bricks, and the roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles. The style is Gothic, of a simple 
Early English type. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Allen & Sons, of Kilburn. 


HAUSSWANNISING FLORENCE. 


THE following letter from the novelist known as ‘ Ouida,” 
on the projected transformation of a part of Florence, appears 
in the Z7z7mes :— 

It will scarcely be believed that there is positively put forth 
a project to destroy the whole of the central portion of the city 
of Florence, “building anew,” as a learned Italian, Signor 
Franceschini, has written, ‘‘as though upon a barren land 
without regard either to the history or the architecture of this 
quarter, or any attention to the memories and associations of 
the past.” The ancient tower of the Amidei, the superb groups 
of the Piazza S. Biagio, the residence of the Arte della 
Seta, that of the Arte dei Rigatturi, and that of the Arte 
dei Linaioti, the house of the Lamberti, the palace of Dante 
di Castiglione, the towers of the Caponsacchi and the 
Ubaldini, the house and towers of the Amidei; two noble 
palaces of the Sassetti; the Anselmi, the Vecchietti, and the 
Buondelmonti palaces ; the column of Santa Trinitd, the inte- 
resting and ancient residences of the Via del Refe Nero and 
of the Vecchietti ; and the mutilation or destruction of the fine 
fourteenth-century palace of the Martelli, between Via dei 
Cerretani and Piazza dell’ Olio, and of the palace of the famous 
Arte della Lana—all these, one and all, are condemned to 
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destruction by the Municipality of Florence. To the least 
learned and least travelled reader of these names they must say 
something of the antiquity, beauty, and glory which they 
represent ; to those who are versed in the history of the Middle 
Ages they are a bead-roll of which every single bead has its 
separate and illustrious story. Yet each and all of these stand 
marked for destruction in the project of a town councillor and 
engineer called Corsi, which was first published in October, 
1886, and has found signal favour in the eyes of the Giunta or 
Municipality. There are other and similar plans by various 
competing engineers, all covering the same area ; some, indeed, 
demolishing fewer of these towers and palaces, but all intending 
to make /abu/a rasa of the centre of the city, and replace its 
ancient ways and storeyed walls by glass arcades and squares 
as meaningless, as arid and as hideous as the Piazza dell’ 
Independenza and the Piazza S. Marco already are. As the 
centre of Florence now exists it is still possible to trace the 
steps of Dante and see much that Dante saw; it is full of 
colour, of individuality, of memory ; its old towers rise against 
the bright blue skies, and its brown and stately walls echo the 
deep and drowsy music of its bells ; the poet can still follow 
the trembling steps of Ginevra, and the historian can still walk 
the very streets where all the arts crowded with saints and 
banners to celebrate the fall of Walter of Athens. All that has 
been greatest and bravest, highest and best, in the chronicles of 
Florence has had its life in this, the centre, the heart, the 
cor cordium of the city. And because a few householders are 
greedy to sell their ground, and a host of hungry parasites are 
hoping to snatch crumbs of the spoils, all this, invaluable in its 
memories and unequalled in its history, is to be swept from off 
the face of the earth and be replaced by a gigantic cucumber- 
frame and a bad imitation of Trafalgar Square. 

Lord Melbourne was once asked by a married friend what 
he was to do in certain circumstances? What could he do? 
What should he do? What would be best to do? Lord 
Melbourne wisely replied,  Can’t you let it alone?” ‘The city 
of Florence, torn and drained by rival engineers, hungry con- 
tractors, unscrupulous councillors, would do well to lay to heart 
the advice of Lord Melbourne, and leave their city alone. 
Everything which has been done for the last fifteen years had 
far better have been left undone. Every day something lovely 
or venerable has been destroyed: churches, monasteries, 
palaces, chapels, have been desecrated or demolished, beautiful 
bridges have been changed into cast-iron hideousness, noble 
and interesting buildings have been levelled to the ground to 
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gratify the vulgar taste of a few lawyers and builders, or pander 
to the greed of an ephemeral administration. It is almost im- 
possible to credit one’s sight when the abominations in con- 
templation for future works are to be seen in all their startling 
desecration in the black and white of engineers’ plans and 
architects’ designs, and town councillors’ printed words. That 
any civic corporation, the most effete or the most illiterate, can 
actually project to destroy an historic and most beautiful city, 
in its most ancient and noble portions, must appear incredible 
to those who are unacquainted with the countless acts of vulgar 
and barbarous spoliation which are done, in the name of the 
people, by a few town councillors, north and south, east and 
west, all over Italy with every year that dawns. Yet it is the 
fact that ten designs are now on view by rival draughtsmen, all 
treating of the entire destruction of central Florence, from the 
Ponte Vecchio to the Piazza della Signoria on one side, and 
the Piazza S. Biagio on the other, sweeping away all the noble 
and precious buildings which I have recorded above, not 
respecting even such ancient and valuable ways as the Via 
delle Terme, or such superb palaces as the Buondelmonti, built 
by Baccio del Agnolo, or such priceless relics as the 
pillar from the Baths of Caracalla, known as the column of 
S. Trinita. For many years the municipality has been hunger- 
ing and thirsting for this havoc. When, three years ago, under 
pretence of sanitary reasons, the whole population of the 
Ghetto was turned out and carted off, zo/ens volens, to new and 
wholly inadequate quarters at the Fredeani Gate, it was the 
beginning of the end; health was only the pretext for the 
coveted destruction with all the profits thereon which would 
accrue to various contractors and councillors and architects. 
Whether a dirty set of people is huddled together at S. Fredeani 
or in the Ghetto the effects of their dirtiness are equally bad ; 
it is the personal habits of the populace which need changing, 
not the localities. Nevertheless, the parrot-chatter of hygiene 
is raised to cover the true motives at work in the desired 
spoliation of Florence, and alas! the public is, as a rule, 
indifferent and ignorant of all the mischief contemplated until 
they find it, too late, a fazt accompli. The public is at once 
apathetic and childish. When told that it is to see an enor- 
mous glass gallery like that of Milan running through from the 
Palazzo Vecchio to the Arno it believes it will see something 
very fine ; when told that a big, naked, dusty square, with some 
pollarded acacias and some cast-iron benches, is the last splen- 
dour in architecture, it stupidly believes and gapes. Many and 
various have been the plans and projects laid before the Town 


Council for the fatal alterations of the centre. Most of these 
plans treat it as though some unoccupied ground or barren 
fields were to be built upon ; while the few who still remember 
that this part of the city teems with innumerable monuments 
and memories, nevertheless sacrifice these ruthlessly to their 
own proposals of straight, wide roads and arcades for shops, 
which, even if they spared some palace or tower or church that 
others would destroy, would surround what they left standing 
by incongruous, vulgar, and soulless modern treatment. The 
centre of Florence is in all its lines and colouring a Medizval 
city still; this is its character, its charm, its beauty, its excel- 
lence ; this is what makes it still the beloved of artist and poet, 
the shrine of the reverent pilgrim, the idol of those who have 
eyes to see and soul to feel. a 

To convert this ground into a common collection of modern 
streets is a crime against the past, the present, and the future. 
It was useless for Michel Angelo in his high watch-tower to 
guard and save and yearn over the city lying at his feet. It has 
been reserved for her thankless sons, of a venal and degenerate 
time, to efface all that the cannon of the Spaniard spared, 
all that the German and the Frenchman left unharmed. It is 
difficult to enter into the narrow and distorted minds of men 
who can see no beauty in these ancient ways, no sanctity in 
these ancient memories, and who would actually sweep away 
all this treasure-house of the past with no more compunction 
than a housemaid knows as she sweeps away a cobweb. The 
vast sum of money given for the destruction of the centre 
would be more profitably employed in lightening the immense, 
almost unbearable, taxation in the town and at the gates. The 
fiscal burdens laid by the octrod impoverish alike town and 
country, while from: the Imperial and municipal imposts the 
poorest creature is not free. A miserable woman with a sick child 
hada bed and bedding given her that the child might not lie on the 
floor ; the next day the tax-gatherer sent in aclaim for a yearly 
tax of eight francs because the possession of the bed rendered 
the woman liable to the tax on richezza mobile (furniture). 

It is of no use to state these things any more than it is 
of any use to argue seriously with people of birth and 
education, who gravely allege that the Queen of England 
will not come again unless she finds the electric light and 
a tramway on the Lung’arno. It is in vain to tell such 
reasoners that the great world goes now to Cairo and India on 
purpose to have sunshine and get away from the vulgar 
commonplaces of modern “improvements.” They do not 
believe, and they are charmed with their smoke and white- 
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wash and stucco, their filthy traction-engines, and their empty, 
foolish squares, as negroes are charmed with cheap calico and 
smart trumpery. The people who are not seen, not heard, 
never attended to—the learned, scholarly, disinterested, thought- 
ful Italians who honour the past, and would preserve its 
legacies—are in a minority, remain aloof from the unworthy 
struggle for concessions and premiums, and if they do ever 
venture on a protest are shouted down or disregarded alto- 
gether. There is not one shadow of reason or excuse for these 
iniquitous destructions ; the streets, if narrow, are wide enough 
for all the traffic of the city ; they are far cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than the imitations of Paris boulevards so 
dear to the modern Italian soul; and every inch of the ground 
of that which is called the Centro di Firenze is of such incom- 
parable grandeur in its traditions, and of such incomparable 
interest and nobility in its associations and its architecture, that 
it should be in the sight of every Florentine citizen as was the 
hill of the Acropolis to the Athenian people. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION CONTRACTS. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool City Council on Wednesday, 
the confirmation of a recommendation of the Markets Com- 
mittee, that the tender of Messrs. William Tomkinson & Sons 
for the alteration of the south end of St. John’s Market, in 
accordance with the plans and specifications of the surveyor 
for the sum of 7,987/., was moved for acceptance. 

Alderman Grindley, in answer to a question, stated that the 
tender recommended by the committee was 19/. higher than 
the lowest tender, which was one by Messrs. Tomkinson & Co., 
22 Roscommon Street, for 7,968/. 

The Town Clerk read a letter which had been received 
from Mr. Edward Hughes, contractor, Stanley Street, protest- 
ing against the lowest tender being passed over without just 
cause. 

Several members objected to the Market Committee putting 
aside the rule that had been observed of accepting the lowest 
tender ; while, on the other hand, it was pointed out that the 
committee were unanimous in their recommendation, and only 
came to the conclusion on reasons which it would be impolitic 
to mention, but which appeared sufficient to the committee. 
An amendment was that the lowest tender be accepted, but on 
a division the recommendation of the committee was carried by 
20 votes to II. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF CARPENTRY 
AND JOINERY.* 


THE history of carpentry and joinery is one of the subjects 
on which questions are set in the technical examination 
which this Company holds annually, and though a general 
historical account of carpentry and joinery in all ages and 
countries could no more be compressed into this lecture than the 
whole history of England, we may usefully examine together one 
or two detached chapters, as I have called them, confining our- 
selves chiefly to matters which can be illustrated by actual 
specimens accessible in or near London. It seems desirable, 
as we must make a selection, to direct our attention to examples 
where the worker in wood appears as an artist in preference to 
those where he is only a constructor, and where any example 
which has to be referred to makes a special appeal to our 
notice. I will endeavour to point out briefly what it is in the 
work that entitles it to rank as a work of art. Carpenters and ~ 
joiners’ work, looked at as artistic, will demand our speciab 
attention in this hall during the coming years, owing to the 
prizes which the liberality of Mr. Harben has placed at our 
disposal, and this circumstance has led me to take the line 
have adopted. 

When we try to satisfy our natural curiosity as to the works » 
in wood executed by the great nations of antiquity who were 
famous builders, the fact that wood is perishable, and that fire 
or decay has swept all actual remains away, seems-to shut the 
door in our faces ; and yet we shall be able to find unmistak- 
able indications of what was done by the carpenter in several: 
historic nations, if we look for them. Before we do this, how- 
ever, Jet me say a word about ancient and primitive peoples, 
and the use they made of timber in building. 

The first thing noticeable with regard to primitive folks is. 
that men must be civilised enough to possess tools before they 
can make much use of timber. It is more possible for rude 
savages or uncivilised men to build themselves huts with stones 
and with earth than with timber, and the desirability of being 
able to work timber for various purposes has probably had a 
good deal to do with driving such people at an early stage to. 
contrive axes and knives, 


* A lecture delivered by Professor T. Roger Smith at Carpenters” 
Hall on Wednesday. 
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Savages unacquainted with the use of iron are, however, 
able by the help ot fire, and of stone and bone implements, to 
get down trees and make canoes. But probably the most 
ancient timber buildings—those curious structures known as 
lake-dwellings—were the work of persons further advanced 
than this. Lake-dwellings are found—or rather remains and 
traces of them are found—in various parts of the world, at the 
shallow margin of lakes, and in situations where it is fair to 
presume that the necessity for shaping timber into canoes 
or rafts had occasioned the peopte to acquire some dexterity in 
the felling and shaping of trees. 

Lake-dwellings were built out right into the water, and are 
still in use in some countries. Near the shores of many lakes 
—in Switzerland for example—remains have been found of 
piles or strong stakes of timber driven in rows into the 
ground, and so disposed that it is clear they must have sup- 
ported dwellings in which the ancient peoples had established 
themselves out in the lake, comparatively safe from marauders 
and wild beasts. Vast heaps of refuse which had accumulated 
round these ancient sites have been in some cases laid bare, 
where from circumstances the level of the lakes has fallen, and 
these mounds disclose many curious traces of the mode of life 
pursued by the ancient lake-dwellers. Probably these are the 
ease ancient specimens of carpentry that survive in the 
world. 

Those nations which advanced in civilisation and still 
employed timber would naturally come to make their timber 
buildings more and more highly finished as they improved. 
There can be no doubt that this was the case in many coun- 
tries, though the buildings have long since perished ; and when 
I use the words, there can be no doubt I am not merely speaking 
in a speculative way about something that is very likely to have 
happened. I am dealing with things capable of proof, and the 
proof (which you will be the better able to enter into the more 
you know about carpentry) is this :—They afterwards imitated 
their timber buildings in stone, andthe stone copies of originals 
which have perished have some of them come down to us. 

The information which we gather in this way is not unlike 
that which the geologist can gather about some plants and 
animals—such, for example, as many of those to be found in 
the coal. 
appeared ; but they have left an impression on the material 
which surrounded them, and we can see on the surface of the 
hard coal every frond of a fern perfectly imitated. Let us 


consider an example of somewhat the same nature where timber | 


These plants have entirely decayed away and dis- 


construction 13 imitated in stone in an anciently-settled European 
country. 

If you will visit the British Museum, and, crossing the great 
hall as if you were going to the reading-room, examine the 
large tomb from Lycia which you will find there, you will soon 
convince yourselves that this structure of stone is faithfully—I 
might say slavishly—imitated from a timber original, Let me 
try to point out the peculiarities which prove this. 

The structure as we see it is not all ancient, as it will be 
seen that portions which were deficient have been supplied in 
stone of a different colour ; but as far as the forms go, the new 
are faithfully copied from the old, and the shape is just that 
which this tomb had when it was erected new. Upon a rectan- 
gular base, which probably was of stone in the timber originals, 
there comes a course of stone enriched with sculpture in relief, 
and upon this there appears, cut out in solid stone, what looks 
vastly like two plates of squared timber at the sides, with two- 
corresponding plates at the end. The end-plates appear to be 
notched on to the side-plates, and the ends of the latter appear 
as though they projected slightly, while the ends of the former 
(the front and back plates) are longer, are rounded, and what is. 
most remarkable, are notched. Above this comes a super- 
structure, the sides of which exhibit a series of projections half 
way up, and again at the top, resembling exactly the ends of 
timbers laid across at two levels, so as to form an intermediate 
support, permitting two coffins to lie one above the other in the 
interior of the timbers original, and forming aceiling above the 
top coffin. The end is divided into two by a kind of square 
pilaster, without cap or base, exactly like a wooden mullion, 
and in each half is a sinking exactly like a panel in a door. 

The upper part has an arched outline, and there are imita- 
tion ribs, like those of a boat, and the imitation of timbers 
lying purlin-wise upon them, and overhanging; while the 
arched gable is again filled in with an imitation of panelling. 
Above the purlin-like timbers there are what is exactly like two 
thicknesses of boarding, and there is a heavy ridge to the roof, 
something like the keel of a boat. 

No one of my audience who knows anything about masonry 
can for a moment feel that any one of the forms above the 
sculpture bear the least resemblance to anything that it would 
come natural to build in stone. No one with the least fami- 
liarity with carpentry, joinery, and boat-building can hesitate 
for a moment to recognise in every line the forms into which 
it is perfectly natural for the worker in wood to shape his 
material. Here, then, we have a timber structure imitated in 
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stone. It is supposed to date about 600 years before the 
Christian era—that is to say, about 2,400 years ago—and, when 
you have examined it, you can say with certainty that at the 
time when it was originally put up the Lycians were accus- 
tomed to construct such tombs of timber, to square the beams, 
to halve them together much as carpenters do now, to enclose 
their tombs with panelled doors, and to roof them in a manner 
which reminds us that they, occupying a position on the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea, were boat-builders as well as 
carpenters. \ : ; 

In Lycia, the country from which this specimen comes, a 
very considerable number of monuments remain, some of them 
cut in the face of the rock, and the greater part of them’ as 
similar to woodwork as the one I have described. In addition 
tothese we, however, also find a certain number of monuments 
in which the forms proper to woodwork are abandoned, and 
forms only appropriate to masonry are used. These, without 
doubt, are of later date, and show us the transition from timber 
to stone completed. 

From evidence of the same sort as that which I have put 
before you—that is to say, from existing remains executed in 
stone, but imitating woodwork—we are able to say that timber 
buildings were used by the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Greeks, and other nations of antiquity, and we also know that 
timber roofs and floors were made use of by the ancients 
much in the same way in which we use them now. . 

I shall not attempt to detain you while I examine all the 
traces that occur in the finished work of the mason of the 
earlier use of carpentry in these countries. The most interest- 
ing topic which I should have to enlarge upon were I to do 
this would be the familiar forms of the Doric Order, as used by 
the Greeks. The triglyph is generally believed, and is 
expressly said by Vitruvius, a Roman architect, who wrote a 
treatise on architecture, to represent the end of a timber beam 
resting on another timber beam (the architrave), which the 
column carries, and most of the parts of the cornice look as if 
a timber original had given rise to them. The resemblance is 
not so undoubted as in the case of the Lycian tomb, but it is 
very marked, and, to my mind, there is no reasonable pos- 
sibility of its not being recognised when pointed out. 

Before leaving the nations of remote antiquity, I should like 
to direct your attention to a fragment of cabinet-maker’s work 
which has lately been placed in the British Museum, and which 
may perhaps claim to be the oldest piece of such work now 
remaining. I allude to the chair of Queen Hatasou, which 


PT 


formed one of the most remarkable objects in the great Man- 
chester Exhibition two years back. 

The Romans (who possessed the talent for construction in 
perfection) made use of both carpentry and joinery; but there 
are really fewer indications of how they carried out this work 
than is the case with the older nations to which I have alluded, 
for, of course, the actual specimens of work have perished, 
while no such imitations as have been found in Lycia, Egypt, 
and other countries were employed. Roman engineering and 
construction was founded upon the comparatively mature work 
of other and older nations. We know, however, that the 
Romans, in the early days of Rome, built timber bridges—for 
the first bridge over the river Tiber was of timber. The earlier 
theatres and amphitheatres were also made of wood, and it was 
considered an innovation, and looked upon with distrust, when 
the first theatre of a permanent character made of stone was 
erected in Rome.. It is stated that the first amphitheatre was 
formed by erecting two theatres, each a semicircle, and set each 
on a pivot, so that the two could be placed back to back and 
used separately, or could-be turned round face to face and used 
as an amphitheatre. It is obvious that if this was really done 
there must have been a great deal of constructive skill in the 
Roman carpenters, as it would not be an easy thing to form 
such a twin structure as this, so that it would move at all, 
or so that when it was moved it should come together satis- 
factorily. 

Both the Greeks and the Romans framed the roofs of their 
temples and other buildings in timber. They had gables or 
pediments and sloping roofs covered with tiles, the pitch of the 
roofs being the same as that of the pediments. 

Joinery was but little employed in Roman buildings. They 
had in many cases curtains where we employ doors and win- 
dows. They had, as a rule, floors and skirtings of plaster or 
mosaic rather than, as is common with us, of wood, and they 
employed both bronze and marble for parts of their furniture. 
There is, however, visible at the British Museum a curious 
witness to the fact that the Romans sometimes used panelled 
doors like ours, in the shape of a door brought from the ruins 
of a Syrian town of Roman origin (now deserted), where stone 
was plentiful and wood scarce. This door is in stone, hinges 
and all, but resembles closely in appearance a clumsy, square- 
panelled English door. 

This closes what I may call my first chapter concerning 
ancient woodwork. The second, which can only be fragmentary 
in its nature, has to do with woodwork in the East. 
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In Arabia, Persia, India, China, and Japan, we have vast 
nations all more or less highly civilised and given to build- 
ing, and all connected together by such broad resemblances 
that we may speak of them, notwithstanding the difference of 
race and habits, in a general and comprehensive way as 
Orientals. Nearly all the important places of these countries 
enjoy a warmer climate than that of Europe, and this favours 
timber construction in more ways than one. The requirements 
of the people are sufficiently supplied by a comparatively slight 
structure. The absence of frost gives more prospect of such a 
structure proving durable. The climate encourages the growth 
of fine forest trees, of which the teak may be taken as a type. 
Accordingly, in most Oriental nations, timber architecture has 
been much used, and in one, at least, of them—namely, Japan 
—the liability to earthquakes has been a serious obstacle to the 
adoption of more permanent building materials. I am _ not, 
however, about to ask you to consider Oriental woodwork in 
much detail. It would require a lecturer more thoroughly at 
home inthe subject than I can claim to be, a vast profusion of 
illustrations, and an evening to itself to give you even an out- 
line of such a subject. I can only pretend to put before you 
some detached facts of interest. 

In India a great deal of beautiful woodwork has been 
executed, and is being done at the present day, and_there the 
stone architecture, especially the Hindoo work, as distinguished 
from the Mohammedar, almost invariably betrays marks of the 
influence of timber forms, and in some cases is as completely 
a copy of them as the old Lycian tombs. Brackets and corbels, 
slender columns and projecting eaves, are constantly in use in 
stone buildings, the shapes of which, even when they are cut 
in stone, suggest timber as the original and proper material. 

Mr. Fergusson, the best authority on the subject of Indian 
architecture, considers that in many parts of the country the 
timber originals existed, and, so to speak, set the fashion, very 
many centuries ago. In other districts temples and important 
buildings are still being built of timber ; and in many parts of 
the country the fine timber obtainable is used for parts of 
domestic dwellings, and (as with us) for shop fronts. For- 
tunately there exists within a few miles of this spot a collection 
of actual specimens of Indian domestic architecture, which will 
give you some little idea of what the leading 
the method of construction and ornamentation, and will illus- 
trate to some extent this curious imitation of woodwork in stone 


forms are, and of. 


As an example of Indian woodwork, executed at a date 
before European influence had been at work on the taste of 
Indian artists, I wish to invite your attention to the architec- 
tural facade of a pair of. street dwelling-houses built in 
Ahmedabad in the seventeenth century—say probably 250 years’ 
ago. The actual front of this block of buildings has been acquired 
for the South Kensington Museum, and brought to this country 
and rebuilt here, and is to be seen in the Indian department of 
the South Kensington collection, where I venture to hope some, 
at least, of my hearers will pay it a visit. ‘These were a pair of 
comparatively small street houses, three storeys high—ze, 
ground, first, and second floor—and with a double verandah, 
or in other words, two balconies, one above the other, running 
the entire length of both houses, at the level of the two upper 
floors ; and the main architectural features are connected with 
these balconies, and are entirely in woodwork. 

The houses stand, as is most usual in the streets of Indian 
towns, ona kind ot low basement, or steep step of plastered 
masonry, about 2 feet high and 2 feet projection. The main 
wall of the building consists of timber framing of squared 
timber, with no attempt at ornament, and no part of it over- 
hanging. The spaces are now filled with wood, but this repre- 
sents, I believe, plastering ona kind of brick-nogging. The 
verandah at the level of the first floor is carried by six large 
brackets, and posts run up one from each of these brackets to 
the upper balcony, and other posts from that to the roof, The 
front is thus divided into five spaces or bays. These are un- 
equal, three being narrow and two wide, symmetrically arrayed 
thus—narrow, wide, narrow, wide, narrow. Opposite each wide 
space there is a doorway in the wall behind on each floor, and 
opposite each narrow spacea window. The brackets which 
support the lower balcony consist of a projecting timber built 
or pinned into the wall, with a long raking strut to support the 
end of it. On this bracket rests a short block, and on that the 
plate carrying the front of the verandah. The floor of the 
verandah itself is carried by small joists, the ends of which 
show over the plate and the soffits of which are also seen ; and 
the balcony front, divided into large panels, is framed of stout 
timbers. The sturdy post carrying the upper verandah, and 
the slighter ones going up to the roof, are polygonal, worked 
into a square at the top. They rise inside the verandah front, 
and are surmounted by brackets of different design from the 
heavy ones below, and of a general form very frequent in Indian 


buildings. The upper balcony front resembles the lower one, 
and the boldly-projectiag roof above overshadows it, and is 
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carried on a system of timber brackets and plates resting on 
the posts alrealy described, and is covered with tiles. The 
fronts of both bilconies are not quite vertical, but lean a little 
outward, , 
Almost the whole of this woodwork is profusely covered with 
carving, in the best possible taste. The various brackets are 
boldly carved in very high relief. The panels of the balcony 
fronts, which are the most conspicuous surfaces, are filled with 
most delicate carving of leaves and flowers in various patterns, 
and the ends of the balcony joists, the various plates, the upper 
portions of the posts, and in short nearly every part of the 


woodwork, is also carved in low relief. Finally, all this carving | 


has been painted in a very artistic and unobtrusive way, and a 
harmonious kind of rich golden tone is the result. 

. QThe carpentry is sensible, but roughly done, as far as one 
can examine it. The secret of the great success of the 
work is, first, the appropriate design of the whole, and, secondly, 
the beauty of the carving and the colouring. Nothing can be 
more appropriate to the wants of a locality where they Cesire to 
overshadow the walls in the hot part of the day, and to be able 
to enjoy the breeze in the cool part, than this great verandah 
formed of two balconies ; and with sucha leading idea it would 
be hard to suggest anything more thoroughly successful and 
charming than this work of an unknown Indian artist, who died 
two centuries ago. 

It is instructive to turn from the timber front I have 
described to a reproduction of the stone front of an Indian 
house which stands by its side. In that you see a verandah 
which, though executed in stone, is formed in imitation of 
timber. Slender shafts, overhanging roof and corbels, are 
among its most striking features. There are several other 
specimens of Indian woodwork in the same collection well 
worth examining for their carving, if not for their carpentry. 
There is one old example of a very elaborate timber balcony 
brought from Lahore, and dating from the last century, to 
which I should especially direct attention on account of the 
intricacy and beauty of the panels of pierced latticework with 
which much of the front is enclosed. ' 

I believe you may -take it that work like these speci- 
mens was done in India at a much earlier date than that 
assigned to these Ahmedabad houses, and is still being done, 
but with the important difference that intercourse, first with the 
Portuguese and then with ourselves, has in many places 
modified the taste cf the native artists and artificers, and has 
done them no good. 
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Before we pass on, it is worth while to notice some of the 
peculiarities of these Ahmedabad house-fronts, looked at as 
works of art. Nothing in the first place can be more appro- 
priate. I have had the great good fortune to see India for a 
brief period, and I have felt what an Indian sun is like, and 
nothing seems so suitable as to surround the walls of your 
buildings with some sort of separate structure like these 
balconies, and to make the roofs overhang boldly, so that as 
much shadow as possible may be gained, and I am quite sure 
there is nothing that is more thoroughly essential to the artistic 
success of any constructed work than that it should seem 
fit for its purpose ; fitly treated having regard to its materials, 
situation, the climate of the spot, and so forth, and fitly orna- 
mented. If anything you build strikes the observer as unfit, 
you can never claim for it that it is a work of art. Another 
point is the blending of symmetry and variety in the spacing. 
Had all the bays been alike, the composition would have been 
comparatively tame and have lost part of its charm. Had they 
not been symmetrically handled, it would have looked irregular. 
Again, in looking it over from below to above there is just that 
mixture of repetition and variety which is most conducive to 
grace. The great framed brackets, the stout posts-of the lower 
balcony, the slender ones of the upper, keep up one line of 
support but introduce variety, and the variety is still more 
interesting if you compare narrowly the things that are very 
nearly alike but not quite, such as one of the more sturdy posts 
below with one of the slenderer ones above, or one set of carved 
panels with another. The skill with which ornament is em- 
ployed is quite as striking as the beauty of that ornament. 
This structure is first constructed and then decorated. You see 
all the timbers of the structure, and, though they are profusely 
carved, nothing interferes for a moment with the complete 
and clear display of the timber structure, of which, with the 
exception of a little that is hid by the balconies, the spectator 
takes in the whole at a glance. Then upon the parts which 
are not framing, such as the panels which are the proper 
field for decorative treatment, the artist has lavished his utmost 
resources, and the carving — appropriate, varied, and har- 
moniously coloured—is as rich as it well could be. These are 
some of the lessons which this bit of Indian work teaches us 
when we try to find out what it is that makes it pleasing, and 
they are lessons for us all. I should like to add, in conclusion, 
that several typical forms—as it is usual to term those models 
which recur again and agai: under different modes of treat- 
ment, and yet, in spite of their difference, have a strong family 
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likeness—several typical forms, I say, are to be found in | 


the coibels and in the polygonal posts of this interesting 
structure. 

While the reference to the South Kensington collection is 
fresh in your minds, I ought not to omit a mention of the 
‘specimens of Arabian work, of which several will be found 
close to the side entrance to the Museum near the Science 
Schools. Here we have several balconies resembling the 
{ndian work in having fronts plainly, if not rudely, framed 
together in woodwork, but with the peculiarity that the panels 
are filled by grilles or lattices formed of small pieces of wood 
turned and moulded, not bigger that large cotton-reels, and 
fixed together so as to form out of the most simple materials 
the most rich and pleasing designs. Most of the work in Arab 
architecture is done in materials not at present under our 
notice ; but these balconies are too characteristic and too good 
to be passed over. 

In China, carpenters work is employed both in private 
houses and in some larger structures and pagodas. The 
roofs of these have a tolerably sharp pitch, with boldly over- 
hanging eaves, very much tilted up, and the angle so formed 
eased off to a curve, which makes a characteristic outline. The 
hips of these roofs are made prominent, and ornamented. 

“ Another peculiarity,” says Mr. Fergusson, “is their mode 
of framing a roof, so unlike that of any other people. This 
arises from the timber most easily available for the purpose 
being a small pine, which has the peculiarity of being soft and 
spongy inside, while the outer rims of wood just under the bark 
retain their hardness and strength. It is thus practically a 
hollow wooden cylinder, which, if squared to form a framing as 
we do, would fall to pieces, but, merely cleaned and used whole, 
it is a very strong and durable building material, though one 
which requires all a Chinaman’s ingenuity and neatness to 
frame together with sufficient rigidity for the purposes of a 
roof. 

“The uprights which support these roofs are generally 
formed of the same wood, though not unfrequently they are 
granite posts—they cannot be called pillars—of the same 
dimensions, and strengthened, or rather steadied, by trans- 
verse pieces of wood, the space between which and the roof is 
generally filled with openwork carving, so as to form a species 
of frieze. 

“ The roof is usually constructed by using three or four trans- 
verse pieces of tie-beams one above the other, the ends of each 
beam being supported on that below it by means of a framed 
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piece of a different class of wood. By this method, though it 
may lcok unscientific, they make up a framing that resists the 
strongest winds uninjured.” , 

Japan, as has already been hinted, affords a remarkable 
example of the almost universal employment of timber for 
buildings. A complete account of this system of construction 
may be found in the papers by Professur Josiah Conder, read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, and, seeing the 
impossibility of giving a sufficient account in this lecture, lL 
cannot do better than refer those who are anxious to investigate 
Japanese timber-building to those exhaustive papers. 

We now arrive at a third chapter of our subject—a glimpse 
at Europe since the Roman times. 

The erection of post-Roman buildings of permanent interest 
in Europe covers a period of about nine hundred years, which 
begins with the general resumption of building as an art, and 
comes to our own day. 

Between the decline of the Roman Empire and the tenth 
century there is a long and dark period, when little peaceful . 
activity and much warlike strife went on in Europe, and this 
has left nothing for us to consider to-night. After this comes 
the period known as the Middle Ages, which may be roughly 
described as beginning a little before the First Crusade, and con- 
tinuing to the Reformation. We have a great many remains 
of work done at that time in our own country, and the same 
is true of the time which followed it—the modern period. 

England (and when it is practicable, London) will chiefly 
illustrate this history for us, though we must refer to Continental 
woodwork also. 

There is not much builder’s work of any sort except the 
most sturdy which has come down to us from the time of our 
Saxon kings, but there is—or was ten years ago—a small 
ancient timber church at Greenstead, in Essex, near Ongar, of 
which Sir Gilbert Scott gives a description in his lectures. He 
says that “the foundation of it can be traced back to A.D. Io13, 
which is more than fifty years anterior to the Norman Con- 
quest. The structure is composed of cleft oak trees, grooved 
and tongued together by their edges, and let into grooves in 
The exterior of the trees was ex- 
posed on the outside of the church, the sapwood of which 
having long since perished, the furrowed and gnarled heart is 
now seen, presenting a most ancient and interesting appear- 
ance. It has been repaired, but I trust that its antiquity has 
not been compromised.” 

(To be continued.) 
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WASTE OF WATER IN ABERDEEN, 


ACCORDING to a report by the assistant borough surveyor of 
Aberdeen the large quantity of water running to waste has 
become a most serious question, and is daily assuming greater 
magnitude. From careful observations and repeated gaugings 
at the various reservoirs, the surveyor has formed the opinion 
that nearly one-half of the whole water supply of the city is 
running to waste. From gaugings taken at Mannofield and 
Slopefield Reservoirs, he found the daily consumption from 
these reservoirs averaged about 5,500,000 gallons and 500,000 
gallons respectively. The population in the Low Service dis- 
trict was about 91,500, and in the Middle Service 8,500, and 
after deducting the quantity of water supplied for manufactur- 
ing and other purposes, this quantity gave a consumption per 
head for domestic purposes of from 53 to 58 gallons daily. 
From 15 to 20 gallons per head, or say 75 to 100 gallons per 
average household of five persons, was generally acknowledged 
to be an ample supply, but, even allowing 30 gallons per head, 
or 150 gallons per household, the gaugings showed that almost 
double that quantity was being drawn from the mains. By 
taking further gaugings during the night, it was found between 
midnight and 5 o’clock A.M. (when little or no water is being 
drawn by consumers) that from 140,000 to 150,000 gallons per 
hour were passing out of Mannofield Reservoirs, and about 
8,000 out of Slopefield Reservoirs. Allowing that during these 
hours one-third was being drawn by consumers, there still 
remained on the Low Service a consumption of 100,000 
gallons per hour and on the Middle Service 5,000 gallons per 
hour, or a total quantity in the twenty-four hours of 2,409,000 
gallons and 120,000 gallons respectively passing to waste, equal 
to one-halfthe supply on the Low Service, and one-fourth the 
supply on the Middle Service, and about 8,000 out of Slopefield 
Reservoir. This had been found to be due, partly to leakage of 
the large carrying mains, partly to defective fittings in the 
houses, and partly to the leakage of the branch mains and the 
service pipes from these to the houses. In addition to these 
leakages, it was found that there was a leakage at Mannofield 
Reservoir of upwards of 150,000 gallons per diem. In order 
to prevent waste the report recommends for the consideration 
of the committee the advisability of adopting Deacon’s waste- 
water meter system, and establishing a system for the testing 
and stamping of all water fittings before allowing them to be 
used in the houses in Aberdeen. The cost of applying this 
system was generally estimated at 5o0/. per district of 2,009 


persons, which for the whole city of Aberdeen would amount 
to about 2,500/. It is recommended that a trial of the system 
should first be made in three or four of the worst districts. The 
whole work in connection with the waste-water meter system and 
the testing and stamping of fittings could be carried out, it was 
estimated, by the addition of one other inspector to the present 
staff, and any additional expense this would entail would be 
entirely defrayed by the value of the fees drawn for stamping 
fittings. Provided the waste be curtailed within reasonable 
limits, and estimating the increase in the population for the 
next thirty years at 50 per cent., the quantity of water at present 
conveyed to the town is sufficient to afford the inhabitants an 


ample and abundant supply for fully that number of years to 
come. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF HANMER CHURCH. 


A HEAP of charred ruins now marks the site occupied till 
Sunday by the ancient and beautiful Gothic church of 
Hanmer, Flintshire. Standing as it did for 460 years as a 
distinct country landmark, it was also noted for its exquisite oak 
ceiling and pulpit, its magnificent stained-glass windows, and 
its fine peal of bells, all of which are totally destroyed, the 
damage being estimated at 30,0007. The fire was discovered 
early on Sunday evening by Mr. Hitchen, who, having as 
churchwarden occasion to enter the church, found the carved 
ceiling over the north aisle in flames. Several fire-engines 
from the district were summoned, and an abundant supply of 
water obtained, but the flames, fanned by the furious gale, 
spread with extraordinary rapidity, and when they burst through 
the roof the scene was one of great magnificence. Through 
the rich tracery of the windows the interior could be seen lit up 
with great brilliancy, and pew and pulpit and reredos and 
carved roof were blazing furiously. Canon Lee, the vicar, at 
the imminent risk of his life, wrapping damp sheets around his 
mouth to stay the suffocating fumes, rushed into the church 
when the alarm was given, and proceeding to the vestry 
obtained the registers and returned with them unscathed and 
amid loud cheers. Lord Kenyon came down from Hanmer 
Park, and for some hours was carrying water and pumping at 
the engines. The tons of water poured on the fire appeared to 
have little effect, and presently the roof fell in with a terrific 
crash. Then the flames, which were momentarily buried, burst 
out afresh, and running up the tower obtained possession of the 
belfry, and as the supports gave way the bells fell successively 
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with a great noise. The organ, which alone cost 1,000/., was 
presented to Hanmer Church in 1865 by Mrs. ‘Wynne Corrie, 
of Park Hall. The pulpit was a splendid specimen of carved 
oak workmanship, bearing date 1465. Three beautiful stained- 
glass windows presented by the late Sir Edward Hanmer, the 
patron, are also among the ruins. The tower, now in a 
dangerous condition, and four bare walls represent all that is 
left of this, the finest specimen of Gothic architecture in 
Flintshire. The fire is attributed to over-heating. of the 
warming apparatus. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


TuE Executive Council of the British section have received an 
intimation that the Northern Railway of France, acting in 
connection with the London, Chatham, and Dover and the 
South-Eastern Railways on this side, will convey goods for the 
Exhibition between London and Paris at one-half the usual 
tates. Exhibitors will also have the privilege of purchasing 
from the companies mentioned above return passenger tickets 
for themselves and their workpeople, available during the whole 
of the year. These tickets will be issued at the ordinary rates. 
The arrangements necessary for carrying these propositions 
into effect have not yet been decided upon, but full information 
will shortly be furnished to the exhibitors. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on Monday, February 4. Mr. Jonathan 
R. Baillie, the new president, delivered an inaugural address. 
After thanking the members for having elected him to the 
chair, Mr. Baillie alluded to the satisfactory position of the 
Society, and reviewed the work of the past year as regards the 
reading of papers and the visits to engineering works. He 
briefly commented on each of the papers read, and touched on 
the works inspected during the vacation, which included the 
Tower Bridge, the Precipitation Works at the Barking sewage 
cutfall, and the new Locomotive and Carriage Works of the 
London and South-Western Railway at Nine Elms. The 
President then referred to the progress made in electric lighting 
during the past year, and gave particulars of the great central 
e'ectric lighting station at Deptford, which has been designed 
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to supply London with the electric current for 450,000 glow 
lamps by means of engines of 26,000 combined horse-power. 
Eventually it is proposed to extend the works to equal a supply 
of current for 2,000,000 glow lamps distributed over the metro- 
polis. He also gave particulars of the Kensington electric 
lighting station which was recently opened. The progress of 
the works of the Manchester Ship Canal and of the Corinth 
Canal were then referred to, after which the President described 
the proposed Bristol and English Channel Canal, the proposed 
Scottish Canal, and the proposed Swedish Canal. A reference 
to the present position and prospects of the Panama Canal 
closed this section of the address. From canals the President 
proceeded to notice the Tient-Tsin Railway in China and the 
Nova Scotia Ship Railway, both of which are in course of 
construction. The progress of the Forth Bridge was then 
noticed, and also that of the Sukkur Bridge in India, which has 
been made.by the President’s firm, and which will be opened 
to railway traffic next month. Until the Forth Bridge is com- 
pleted the Sukkur Bridge will be the largest span bridge in the 
world, its span being 790 feet between the piers. The President 
concluded an able and interesting address by a passing refer- 
ence to the Channel Tunnel scheme, which he criticised 
adversely from a commercial point of view. 


IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the members in this 
company was held at the Cannon Street H otel on Monday, Sir 
Sydney H. Waterlow in the chair. The report stated that the 
directors had recently arranged for the purchase of an important 
freehold site of nearly two acres lying to the south of Walton 
Street, Marlborough Road, Chelsea. 
the accommodation of 162 families, or about 800 persons of the 
artisan class, and the directors had reason to believe these 
dwellings would, to some extent, supply an urgent requirement 
of that neighbourhood. The number of estates belonging to 
the company was now forty, and when the whole were completed 
there would be separate accommodation for 5,334 families, or 
nearly 30,000 persons. In addition, there were 140 shops and 
workshops, the whole representing a total equal to 17,884 rooms. 


The plans provided for 


The Chairman said the buildings which they should put up this_ 


year, the next year, and the year after would be paid for out of 
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the moneys standing to the credit of the shareholders in the 
form of a reserve fund. Their gross rental was 98,687/, and 
before long it would reach I00,000/. a year, or 2,000/. a week. 
The losses by “empties” amounted to 5,806/, and they arose 
chiefly from their property east of London Bridge, in tenements 
which were the lowest in price. There were more empties in 
Deptford than there were west of London Bridge. The loss 
by defaulters was go/. 19s. out of the enormous rental which they 
received. The defaulters became so through real, dire poverty. 
Their repairs, external and internal, amounted to9,455/. Of 
course, in the future their repairs would amount toa much 
larger sum; but they were not allowing dilapidations to grow 
upon them. Everything that was necessary to be done was 

- attended to at once. They were all very healthy in the dwel- 
lings. He moved the adoption of the report and statement of 
accounts, which was seconded by Mr. W. Morrison, M.P., and 
passed. A dividend of 5 per cent, including the interim 
dividend, was declared for the year. 


PATENTS. 


[TAds List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consultt- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents muy be had gratuitously] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


1888. 

13670. A. John Auguste Arnold Buchholz, for “ An improved 
endway adjustment for cutter and other spindles.” (Note.— 
This application having been originally included in No. 13670, 
dated September 21, 1888, takes under Patents rule 23 that 
date.) 

January 21, 1889. 

1071. James Wilkie, for “Improvements in _ builders’ 
cramps.” 

1086. Charles Brawn, for “Improved safety appliance for 
use in cleansing and repairing windows.” 


January 22. 
1120. Beilby Eric Smith and Frederick Edward Verney 


Taylor, for “ Improved combination tile and gutter for roofing 
and other purposes.” 


1139. John Stevens, for “ An improvement in the construc- 
tion of water-closet apparatus.” 

1158. William Woodward and James Walton, for “An 
improved construction of lock or locking fasteners for doors and 
gates.” 

1198. Arthur Ramsden, for “ Improvements in the method of 
machinery for making earthenware pipes.” 


January 23. 

1205. Francis Robert Baker, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of barrel or socket bolts.” , 

1221. Moses James Adams, for “Improvements in gully- 
traps.” 

1224. James Milne, for “Improvements in or relating to 
flushing water-closet and other cisterns or vessels.” 

1262. Alexander McLean, for “ An improved mode of and 
means for manufacturing blocks of artificial stone.” 

1268. Wilhelm Lorenz, for “ Improvements in straight and 
circuJar saws, disc-cutters, and the like.” 


January 24. 
1281. Allen Hewson and Stephen Bradley, for “ Automatic 
window-sash and casement fastener.” 
1300. Owen Thomas Christie and Frank Mason, for ‘‘ The 
improvement of preventing draughts entering underneath doors 
of rooms.” 
1312. John Barrow, for “ Improved chimney-tops.” 
1332. James Read, for “ Improvements in bakers’ ovens.” 
1338. Richard Heming, for “ An improved combined shutter 
and sun-blind.” ; 
January 25. 
1403. John Clarke, for “ Revolving window-frames.” 
1422, Thomas Oakley and Eustace Smith, for “An improved 
fire-escape, applicable also to the ventilation of buildings and 
other domestic purposes.” 


January 26. 
1465. John Poat, for ‘ An improved combined system and 


apparatus employed therein, for heating and watering green- 
houses and the like buildings.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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ADE direct from the Ore by a new process of Sublimation. After the first fire it is pure LEAD COLOUR, after the second fire 
WHITE. Unlike all other Lead, Sublimed Lead is made without the use of Acid, and is therefore a much better protection to iron. 

It is less soluble than any other Lead, and is consequently less poisonous, whilst it resists better the free Acids of impure and smoky atmosphere, 


NO ACID. 
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TESTIMONIALS OF SUBLIMED LEAD. 
Messrs. COTTAM & WILLMORE, Winsley Street Iron Works, Oxford Street, London, W., say— 


“We have now used your genuine Lead Colour Lead for some twelve months, and we like it very much. It covers well, and some we put on the outside ironwork of ouz 
Factory, and which is exposed to the sulphurous vapours from our smiths’ fires, is as good as when it was put on.” 


THE PATENT SHAFT AND AXLETREE Co., Wednesbury, say— 


“We have no objection to your referring any customers to us respecting our 
®xperience of Sublimed Lead.” 


Mr. JOHN STONE, Oil and Colour Merchant, Bath, says— 


“‘T have much pleasure in stating that we have tried your White and Lead Colour 
Sublimed Lead, and find its covering properties quite up to any other we have yet 
used. Having to decorate the Volunteer Drill Hall at Bath in December last, we 
thought it just the work to test its properties, and must say it gave every satisfaction. 
I may mention the Drill Hall was built entirely of Iron.” 


Mr. A. T. PRITCHARD, Painter, &c , Swansea, says— 


“In re Sublimed Lead, I applied it to some work exposed to the full force of the 


sun about twelve months ago, side by side wita i 
find it whiter and evidently more durable” 7 on n° White Lead by old process, I 


Mr. S. FRANCIS, Glass, Lead, Oil and Colour Merchant, Bath, says— 
Having used your Sublimed Lead for three years past, it gives me great pleasure 


to state that I consider it superior to the Co wd i 
emosther, therefore it must be more durable.” 5 ar dagg eg certo ene ae 


BEST SOFT ENGLISH PIG LEAD. 


SHEET LEAD. 


THE ALBION IRON WORKS Co., Rugeley, Staffordshire, say— 

“ We are very pleased with all the Sublimei Lead Colour Paint you have provided 
us with, and it seems to be a thoroughly good article which would recommend itself 
to all-users.” 


Messrs. A. & R. SOMMERVILLE, Creech St. Michael Paper Works, near 
Taunton, say— 

_ “We have painted over 9,000 square yards of Galvanized Roofing with your Sub- 

limed Lead QOolourei Lead. We find it most durable, and it has given us every 
satisfaction.” 
Mr. GEO. H. HUGHES, Cycle Whee! and Juvenile Tricycle Manufacturer, 
Birmingham, says— 
In answer to yours of May 25, we thank you for so promptly despatching our 
order for Lead Coloured Paint, and take this opportunity of saying that the material 
hitherto supplied has given us great satisfaction, and at the same time cost us less thaw 
that we have been in the habit of using.” 

Mr. GEO. PRICE, Builder, Newchurch, Hay, says— - 

“ Paints made with the Sublimei Lead, I must say, are superior to any I have tried. 
I have given them a fair trial, both on Builders’ Work and on Agricultural Implements, 


and they have given me every satisfaction. This is saying a great deal in a stormy 
district like ours, where only good paint will stand.” 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 15, 1889. 


THE ARCHITECT COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AND fs . 
SCARBOROUGH.—March 1.—Designs and Estimates are 


CONTRACT REPORTER. invited for Laying-out Portion of the Corporation Landed 


eas ee Estate called Weaponness Valley. Premiums of 150/. and 5o/. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. . | respectively offered. Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor, 
Tewn Hall, Scarborough. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 i Sis : 
For every Additional Line . i 7 : . 00 6 ; YORK.—Feb. 16.—Designs, &c., are invited for the Erection 
For Quarter Page A : i . 210 0 6: Courts of Justice and Police and Fire Brigade Stations. 
For Half Page . ~ r : : : - 410 0 Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Mr. George McGuire, 
For a Page : : A ‘ . ° ». 8 8 Oo Town Clerk, Blake Street, York. 

For 1 inch deep by 2$ wide : ‘ : ey Sk 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Enblic Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. I25. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on ‘application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDEBURCH.—Feb. 19 —For Works to South Aisle of 
Church. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum Street, 
Ipswich. 

BALLINLUIG.—Feb. 27.—F or Construction of Bridge (Piers, 
Masonry, and Girders Steel) over the River Tummel. Mr. 
Allan D. Stewart, Engineer, 2 Queen’s Square Place, West- 
minster. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Feb. 18.--For Building Three 
Shops, Warehouses, and Offices. Mr. T. G. Normanton, 
Architect, 5 Lawson Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—March 5.—For Building Superin- 
tendent’s House. The Architect to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BILLINGE.—March 4.—For Building Offices, Caretaker’s 
Cottage, &c., for the Local Board. Mr. Goldsworth, Surveyor, 
Prescot. 


_ TENDERS, eG; 

*,° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or | 3) 7on Hitt.—Feb. 15 —For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
Lontracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write | 7 Ww Willard, Architect, Town Hall Buildings, Sheep Street, 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to | Rugby. 
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THE ARCHITECT.” BiRMINGHAM.—For Erection of Shops and Dvwelling- 
houses at Sparkbrook. Mr. C. Sharp Smith, Architect, The 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. adil cid aby Sess Bae : 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must | yy phen cic ee Me B M‘Callam, B Diet Wanatieet 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the BRADFORD.—Feb. 16—For Works for Shop Premises. 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange, Bradford. 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. BRADFORD.—Feb. 22,—For Building Shops and Business 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr Sica s Rea Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 Tyrrel 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- BR eee Pah, 20.--For Building Chimney (50 yards 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy | high), with Boiler-house, Willey-room, &c. Messrs, John Kirk 
communications. | & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


| EOS ee ao 
VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


Mid 


In our Deadweight Lock, as per drawing 

the pressure is equal in both ways of turning 
We are also manufacturers of — 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
Catalogues Free by Post. 
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CAISTER.—For Alterations to Primitive Methodist Chapel. 
Messrs. Hewitt & Banham, Architects, 1o Regent Street, Great 
Yarmouth. om ; 

CASTLEBAR.—Feb. 21.—For Additions and Plumbing at 
Lunatic Asylum. The Secretary, Board of Control of Lunatic 
Asylums, Custom House, Dublin, aoe ; 

CARRICKMACROSS.—Feb. 19.—For Building Dispensary 
Residence. Mr. Bernard McCaul, Workhouse, Board-room, 
Carrickmacross. 

CHELMSFORD.—Feb. 18.—For Building Lodge at Cemetery. 
Mr. F. Chancellor, Architect, Chelmsford. 

CLEVEDON.—Feb. 28.—F or Passenger Station Buildings and 
Goods Shed. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

Cork. — Feb. 27.— For Wrought-iron Superstructure of 
Bridge over the Sullane. Mr. J. Price, CE, 44 Harcourt 
Street, Dublin. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 18.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 

COVENTRY.—Feb. 22.—For Building Chapel, Vestries, and 
School-rooms. Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little 
Park Street, Coventry. 

COVENTRY. — Feb. 27. — For Building Schools for the 
Bablake Boys’ Charity Trustees. Messrs. Giles, Gough & 
Trollope, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

DENTON. — Feb. 18.*— For Building Thirteen Houses. 
Messrs. T, D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ELLAND.—Feb. 18.—For Building Stable, Coachhouse, 
Coachman’s House, &c. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax, 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 23.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 26.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Houses, Heath Estate. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Archi- 
tects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax, 

HIPPERHOLME.—Feb. 15.—For Building Four Through 
Houses and Two Shops. Mr. Joseph H. Walsh, Architect, 
Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 28—For Engine-house, Engine- 
bed, and other Work, at Meltham Mills. Messrs. John Kirk 
& Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

LEEDS.—F eb. 25.-—For Building St. Patrick’s Church, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 
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Quarry Hill. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial 
Buildings, Leeds. ; 

LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. — Feb. 16.— For Building Villa 
Residence, for Sir J. C. Robinson. Mr. E. A. Robinson, Lee- 
on-the-Soient, Gosport, Hants. 

LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.—Feb. 16.—For Building Villa, for 
Mr. T. A. Raynes, and Bungalow, for Mr. H. Lumley. 
Mr. J. E. Clifton, Architect, Lee-on-the-Solent. 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 28.—For Construction of Engine House, 
Boiler House, Coal Stores, Manager’s House, Drainage, 
Fence Walls, &c. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Leicester. 

LISBURN.—March 1,—For Building Temperance Institute. 
Messrs, Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square 
East, Belfast, 

LONG BENNINGTON.—Feb. 21.—For Pulling Down and’ 
Rebuilding Parish Church. Messrs, Charles Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Sleaford. 

LONGFORD.—Feb, 25.—For Portico and Entrance to St, 
Mel’s Cathedral. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, Dublin. 

MONAGHAN.—Feb, 21.—For New Buildings and Altera-. 
tions at Church Assembly Rooms. Mr. W. J. Watson, C.E.,. 
Architect, Newry. 

MONKWEARMOUTH. — Feb. 16.— For Building Vicarage. 
Mr. Joseph Potts, Architect, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Feb. 28.— For Enlargement of 
Head Post Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works,, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

NEWTON HEATH.—Feb, 20.—For Public Baths, Assembly 
Room, Free Library, Science and Art Schools, with Engineering 
Work, Warming, &c.,, and Additions to Town Hall. Mr. 
Lawrence Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Manchester. 

PENPERGWM.—Feb, 26.—For Construction of Viaduct over 
the Usk. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

PIRBRIGHT.—Feb. 27.—For Enlarging Board Schools. 
Messrs. Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 3 Market Street, 
Guildford. 

PLUMSTEAD.—Matrch 5.—For Oak Fencing, Brick Boundary 
Walls, Retaining Walls, and Iron Fencing for Cemetery. Mr. 
H. H. Church, Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 

PONTYPRIDD.—For Building Public Library. Messrs. 
Potts, Sulman and Hennings, Architects, 1 Furnival’s Inn, F.C. 

READING —Feb. 28.—For Reconstruction of Silly Bridge, 
&c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 3 Westminster Chambers,. 


| Victoria Street, S.W. 


Registere 


oes Tey 


No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury SQUARE, E.0, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS., 


Forth ; A pete are ORGANISATION 
or the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usvall 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
2 Professions, 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & COS PATENT AGENCY. 
Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 


from £1 lis. 6d. Inventions develo 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. Sion Bremmkghe eee! oy 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
NINTH 


Architectural and Building Trades’ 
EXHIBITION, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, N, 


APRIL 1 TO 138, I88g9. 


Mr, P. SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly suc- 
cessful series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall during the last 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April l 
1889, Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars Be 
application to Mr. P, SHRAPNEL, at his Ojices 20 
BUCKLERSBURY, Lonnon, E.C, ‘ 


VOLUME XL. OF THE 
aldsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt ie 
Office : 175 Strand; Londoa Avec: PoGeee 


. 


ARCHITECT, |P. A. GILBERT 


THE FIRST SET OF SIX 


of this Celebrated Artist’s Pictures have 
been reproduced by the 


PERMANENT INK PHOTO PROCESS, 


on PLATE PAPER, and are now being 
published by 


A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


P. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
15 inches. Price of the Six Proofs ; 5s., free by 
post, carefully rolled in patent roller, 5s. 6d. 


Early application is requested, as only a limited 
number of Proof Copies are to be obtained. 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 


By W. H. OAKLEY, Esgq., 


Waterloo Bridge rt somerset House, 


A FEW ARTIST’S PROOFS can be had, price 21/- 
each, on application to 


WOOD, PUBLISHER, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED § 


LIGHTNING + 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, ' 
And LONDON, | 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of |} 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’’ 


z 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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i 
ROCHESTER.—Feb, 19 —For Building Mission Church. Mr, CARDIFF — continued. 

W. Bassett Smith, Architect, ro John Street, Adelphi. For Roads, Paths, &c, at Barry, Cardiff. Messrs. RICHARDS 
Ross.—Feb. 18,—For Additions and Alterations to Board & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff, Quantities by Architects. 


: k Benet Hoard, Bak eat Snel, Cacrpully ore 2 eee ee BT40" 0. 0 
Oficcs Rous W. R. Rootes, aig to the School Board, T. GRIFFITHS, Penarth (accepted) . 4 toe 0° Oo 


RUNCORN.—Feb. 27.—For Alterations and Additions to | For Laying Out Paths, Roads, &c., Erecting Entrance Gates, 


Waterloo Bridge. Messrs. F. & G. Holme, 8 Westminster &c,,at the New Barry and Cadoxton Cemetery, at Barry 
Chambers, Cross Hall Street, Liverpool. Cardiff, for the Burial Board. Messrs. RICHARDS & 
SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 
Bandroom, Vestries, and Classrooms. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Turner & Sons, Cardiff . 3 ‘ : ~ £442 0 
Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. R. Smith, Cardiff. : ; : : ‘ . 304 14 


8) 
6 
SoUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 28.—For Building Board School for H. Ince, Cadoxton. ; ; ; : Ra AIST RTO 
1,037 Children in Three Departments, Northam. Mr. E. T. J. Gibson, Cardiff <i ate eae Sagi ane 2 402 200. O - O 
Howell, Architect, 6 Portland Street, Southampton. TeGolison, Cardiff 3. rewae teeters e570. O 
STRABANE.—Feb. 16.—For Building Manse and Offices. D. Love, Cadoxton (accepted) . : . apt 5205-20 10 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 41 Royal Avenue, Belfast. H. Gross, Blackwood .- .. « + + + 186 0 0 
SWINDON.—Feb. 23.—For Building Infectious Diseases | For Fittings to Offices at Barry, Cardiff (Block A), for the 
Hospital. Messrs. Hans, Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston- Barry Dock and Railways Co, Messrs. RICHARDS & 
super-Mare. ; GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 


Torquay. — Feb. 20.— For Enlarging Post-office. The Lewis & Lewis, Cardiff ‘ ; ; . £626 0 oO 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. ee Se A eke et ee 550 0 O 
==Kebi-27:— ae ee ight Cott epherd « ons ardl e e A Hi ASS OSS 
WEDNESFIELD.—Feb. 27.—For Building Eight Cottage PEN ase eee cepted) ; ie ae 


Homes, Schools, Store-rooms, Superintendent’s Residence, 
Entrance Lodge, Workshops, &c. Mr. G. H, Stanger, Archi- | For Fittings to Offices at Barry Docks, Cardiff (Block B), for 


tect, North Street, Wolverhampton. the Barry Dock and Railways Co. Messrs. RICHARDS & 
YorK.—Feb. 15.—For Extension of Business Premises. GrTutn, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 
Mr. Wm. Brown, Architect, Clifford Street, York. Turner & Sons, Cardiff , i ; : . £218 10 oO 
JonES Bros. (accepted ) . : . ‘ Sere ge0 640 
: . . CARMARTHEN. 
For Building Church of St. John Carmarthen. Messrs. 
TENDERS. MIDDLETON, PROTHERO & PHILLOTT, Architects, New- 
. port, Mon. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristo ‘ : . £3,089 
: ; £22;870 


ee ees: a . W. Jones, Gloucester : : 
For Building Temporary Offices at Barry Dock, Cardiff, G. Mercer, Llanelly . ; 
for the Barry Dock and Railways Company. Messrs. J. Williams Knighton 
RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by F Griffiths, ’Llanelly : 


eooog0o00q000000 


Dien ects: _ B. Jenkins, Brecon 
5 oe A. H. Welsh, Hereford : 
TURNER & SONS, Cardiff (accepted). T. Collins, Tewkesbury 
Block B. J. Hopkins, Cardiff. . ; : : 
TURNER & SONS, Cardiff (accepted ). J. & D. EVANS, Llandeur (accepted) I 


— 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


3 Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


\ \ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B. 
ath a si . , 

| %eey}| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 2 
pee) ‘MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. (10. 


eS! eo Es 


CEG ES 


BUTTE 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


RE GREEN SLATE COMPAN 
PARQUET FLOORINGS zo= 


One inch and -inch thick. 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


RM Y, LIM., KESWICK. 


Turpin's Patent, 
ah 6-16 inch thick, ]aid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 


Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


WwooD 
qe come fete Dl 


mas » Executed in all Styies. 


SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. . 


YH 


or 
) 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St Buildings, E.C. 


t 


iy 

AN | ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 
ee A : 2 ° : ° ° . ° 

lice | LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria 8t., 


34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 


& 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CLIFTON (BRISTOL). 

For Building New Strong Room, Alterations, &c., at the 
Wilts and Dorset Bank. Mr. G. M. SILLEY, Architect, 
London. 

C. WIBLEY, Bath (accepted ). 


GATESHEAD. 
For Works for One Year, for the Corporation. 
C.E., Borough Surveyor, Gateshead. 
Paving. 


Mr. J. BOWER, 


DUBLIN. 
For Boundary Wall, Gates, and Fencing, Howth Baily Light- 
house, Co. Dublin. 
J. O'Hare, Newry. 


HARRINGTON. 
For Repairs and Alterations to the Old Globe Inn, Harrington,, 
for Mr. Dalzell. Mr. W. CARMICHAEL, Architect, Parton. 
J. H. Marlow, Maryport. 
Chapple & Sons, Moor Row. 


W. Lawton, Tynemouth £207 4 4 H. Kip, Harrington (accep/ed). 
J. G. Simpson, Newcastle 198 I 2 
W. Craig, Gateshead . 190 14 HORSHAM. 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead 87 Je © | For Alterations to Business Premises in East Street, Beis 
G. Maughan, Jarrow . d 18f 14 é for Messrs. W. S. Brett & Son. Messrs. E. &AG. 
W. CuMMING, Gateshead (accepte ). ee BuRsTow, Architects, Horsham and Horley. 
i egete : DEWDNEY Bros., East Parade, Horsham (accepted). 
T. Simpson, Newcastle . : . : x1 2:20> 102.0 

5 nthoehabt Jarrow . ; ; * 29 © ©| For Alterations to Business Premises in East Street, Horsham,. 
Anderson & Son, Gateshead 29 0 0 for Mr. Edward Burstow. Mr. Cuas. H. "BURSTOW, 
W. Lawton, Tynemouth . 28 0 Oo Architect (E. & C. H. Bupices Horsham and Horley. 
T; RULE, jun, Gateshead (accepled) . 28:-I5 0 G. Sharp, Horsham ‘ . £397 .0 © 

Cartage of Whinstone. Dewdney Bros., Horsham . 387 0 O 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead. : «2.381 14° .6 Pannett Bros., Horsham ° ; f 380 0 O&O 
Ti Hird, Gateshead GREE S52T 5 od H. Potter, Horsham : 5 320.40.) 2 
J. Scott, Felling : 348 10 o| | Jos. Potter, Horsham . : . 310 0 O 

C ere of Stag. 

A. Peacock, Wrekenton Nl ats SA kaw; care KILMARNOCK. 
T. Dobson, ’Righton ree 141 o 10 | For Construction of the Victoria (Jubilee Commemoration) 
LR McGowan, Felling zi ° .. 140 185.2 Bridge, Kilmarnock. ; 
LOWDEN & CRONE, Gateshead (accepted ) : 125 14 2 Somervail & Co, Dalmuir Ironworks . £1,200 0 © 


GRAVESEND. 
For Material for Works in Connection 
Ground, Gravesend. 
Masters, Gravesend 
Multon & Wallis, Gravesend 
A. C. Rayner, Gravesend 
W. & E. Wallis, Gravesend 
H. Martin, Gravesend. : 
Gates, Gravesema > 
W. TUFFEE, Gravesend (accepted) 
Surveyor’s estimate . . 


with Disused Burial 
Street Workhous 


LONDON. 


For Providing and Fixing Clothes-boiling Coppers, Tanner 


e, Bermondsey. Messrs. NEWMAN & 


; ~ £259 15 6 NEwMaA\, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 

5 e234 Cae Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . ‘ x 5 £78 oo 
228 0 oO A. White & Co. ,. . ‘ : . : » 544 0 OG 
2134.07 20 Smith & Barnes , F 4 : «SOR a0 
207 10 oO J. Bullers : - ; A : 41 O20: 
205. O10 Thomas & Taylor . : - P - + SORE O: 
204, Ono Bellchamber & Son 4 F 3. 27 TO se, 
217.4 OFF O MCWHISTER, ROBERTS & Co. (accepted) ; », (26, 02n0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SunvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED "1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


nicl : h made in 

oroug 

Cure for ™=a=® MARK all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
ry Ae Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1860.) 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 
194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


j Ae eas CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT: ' 
Price 23,—Office, 175 Strand, I ondon, W.C. | 


PRICE LIST, 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel, Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue, Over 
10,000 tons alg tn to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
\\ Specially adapted for Con- 
| crete Floors and Street Paving. 


__.}] “cCLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 

=¥/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing ye 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, é 

Sam, les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


napleracuaee 1844 
NATURAL PorTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
Buus Litas LiMgs, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE ST. E.C. 


essences 


| a 


VARNISHES, &c. 


E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON, N.. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 


PatrerRN Books on APPLICATION. 


EWartsS’ 346 Euston Ri! 
Hot Lightning *" 


5 Wate Geyser. 


Sicmies ECONOMICAL EFFECTUALORNAMENTAL BURNS 24 HOURS 
JWitHouT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS 47 SHAFTESB IENUE 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


rO ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Steves, &e> 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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SS haORORwROt—OO>*“*?#Fo>*33330’MnMmnmnNsaooaa= 
LONDON— continued. 


For Taking Down and Rebuilding No 


NORTH SHIELDS. 


s.6 and 7 West Smith- | For Building Post Office, North Shields. 


field, for Mr. George Herbert. Mr. ALFRED HOWARD, Reay & ie £3 383 6 o 
Architect, 6 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street. G. Park 3,303 7 0 
J. W. Falkner. ; z tts : . £2,895 0 oO W. & W. Scott. 318615 § 
Colls & Sons . ‘ . 2,844 “0 oO Kirk & Brown . 3,060. 3° 2 
J. Lidstone & Son . 2,755 0 o| T.Elhott.  . 3,025 0 © 
W. J. Lister & Co. . 2,698 Oo oO TYRIE & GRAHAM (accepted You 2,998 0 Oo 
Holliday & Greenwood 2,589 o o| W. Johnson & Son 2,776 10 O 
Simpson & Son . 2,500 0 O 
E Tans : J : 2,512 o Oo PUDSEY. 
anid & Brands 5 . 2,487 0 0! For Building Villa Residence at Pudsey. Messrs. J. KENDALL 
Killby & Gayford = 2 A4e. CO. O & Js ist BAKES, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 
JAcKSON & ToDD (accepted) 2,394 9 0 Accepted Tenders. 


W. Hutton, Pudsey, mason. 

S. Johnson, Pudsey, joiner. 

J. Scarth, Pudsey, plumber. 
Hollings & Mitchell, Idle, plasterer. 


For Alterations and Additions to the South: Raster Hospital, 
New Cross, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son, Architects. Quantities by Architects. 


Gama 650 0 O 

Wall Oe £6 49 0 0 R. Hartley, Idle, slater. 

W. & H. Castle . 547 © ©} For Erection of Memorial Fountain, Pudsey Park. Messrs. 
H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted) bo7 OO J. KENDALL & J. H. BAKEs, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 
W. Buckeridge . 5B5= 0» O W. HUTTON, Pudsey (accepied ). 

R, E. Evans 488 0 oO 


For Adapting existing Buildings at Mount Pleasant, Erection ROCHESTER. 
for Messrs. 


For Street Improvement Works, Rochester, 


ildi e Eng r of Tele- 

ee ea re lending renee Thomas William Bearn, Henry Littlewood, and George 
Gill & Co. . PL5737-.. 0° © Edmund Turner. Mr. W. BANKS, Surveyor, 11 Victoria 
G. Dobson 4,045, 0.0 Street, Rochester. 
C. Wall. : 4,837.0 o| J. Jackson, Leyton - £999 ° oO 
M‘Cormack & Sons . 4,820 0 o| J: C. Trueman, Swanley 999 0 oO 
S. Yardley & Sons 4,754 0 0| G. West, Strood . 988 0 o 
R. Jennings . 4666 0 o|  W. Hocking, Strood g00 0 O 
W. Oldrey & Co. 4,482 0 o| Nye Bros. Rochester.  . 895 90 Oo 
D. Charteris 4,310 0 0 Rackham %& Bentham, Colchester 744 0 0 
W. Downs #18576.-.0 W. H. WHEELER, London (accepted ) . 704-0" _0 
CE ig aca yet eee STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Te veag MOLL Ess (accepted ) ey oad For Heating Relief Offices on the Perfect High-pressure 


For the construction of Sewer, See College Street, College 


System. 
Hill. E. PEAKE, Fenton (accepted). 
G. BELL, Tottenham Hale (accepied) «£803 0° -0 


WHITMORE. 
For Heating Primitive Methodist Chapel on thé Perfect High- 
pressure System. 
E. PEAKE, Fenton (accepted ). 


LIVERPOOL. 
For Building Addison Street Day Industrial School, for the 
Liverpool School Board. 
Thomas Urmson . £8,333 9 0 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
Royal Agricultural 


First Medal, 
Society. &e., &e. 
Wat Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. BRR RAI PPD RADDI rrr 
PRB ADL LVL PLP VD VL VL VD ID LD DD el el 
FOR 
ADVANTAGES. Working Farm Machinery, 
Perfect Safety. Printing Machinery, 
Can be Worked by Unskilled and all purposes requiring small 
Persons. power 


Great Economy. 


\: CATALOGUES ON APPLICAT 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY eae Seta Ts ASN Beg ae nae ae HrOoOR 


London Office : 


Telegraphic Address : : 
‘“ ACME, CARDIFF.” 144 Steed Me 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


WOO) BLOCK FLOORING, =" 


Being “Key2d <0 Substructure Re 
METAL KEYS, 
WALEKER & AL ALIOTT (late of GEARY ¢ WALKER), 
> John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


READING CASES FOR_THE A 


Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
Price Two Shillings——Office: 175 Strand, London, 


Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK. 


RCHITECT. 


Ww.Cc. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Erection of proposed Forest Heath Hotel and Stabling, 

Southampton, near Sway Station (London and South- 

Western Railway), for Messrs. Strong & Co., of the Horse 

Fair Brewery, Romsey. Mr. W. H. MircHELt, Architect, 
Southampton. 


Chapman, Woolston . ; ' ‘ : PH 2h2T 2 eO 
Stevens & Sons, Southampton . ASL OO 
H. W. Bull, Southampton 3 : RO FES ORD 

eorge & Harding, Bournemouth . : 2 52;218 26: "0 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . 21h OOsO 
RASHLEY Bros ,* Lymington . 2.145200 


* Accepted, subject to slight variations. 


TRADE NOTES. 


PETWORTH - HOuSE, Lord Leconfield’s seat in Sussex, is 
undergoing a thorough revision of the fire appliances. There 
are fire-mains in the building which are being fitted with 
Messrs. Merryweather’s patent ‘‘ pressure augmentors.” A 600 
gallon steam fire-engine, capable of raising steam in eight 
minutes, as alsoa 20-men brigade engine, are kept within 300 
yards of the mansion, and there is a quarterly drill of the fire 
staff by one of Messrs. Merryweather & Son’s fire inspectors, 
Petworth House ranks as amongst the best protected in the 
country. 


THE Consolidated Bank, Lonsight, Manchester, and the 
National Provincial Bank of England, Gloucester, are both 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shoriand’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester 
and London. 


THE Greenock Prison is to be extended by the construction 
of thirty-six new cells. The cost is to be 2,600/, and the 
contractor is Mr. William Steel, builder. 


AT the last meeting of the Paisley Cart Navigation Trustees, 
it was reported that the deepening operations, and other 
improvements, would be finished at latest by next Christmas. 
Of 805,623 cubic yards of channel, over two-thirds have been 
excavated. In about three months the River Cart will be 
deepened from the Clyde to the harbour at Paisley to 18 feet. 


AT Paisley Messrs. J. & P. Coats, Ferguslie, are making 


arrangements for the erection of a new dye work on the south 
side of the Green Road, adjoining their extensive thread 
works. The firm’s present dye works are situate in George 
Street. 

IT may be of service to call the attention of our readers to 
the small hand-camera “ The Kodak,” as those who have 
already given it a trial speak highly of its performance. The 
apparatus only weighs 35 ounces. It is carried like an ordi- 
nary field-glass, and can be used successfully without the 
operator necessarily having a knowledge of photography. 
Three motions only are needed, and the rest of the work, if not 
done by the amateur himself by the accompanying instructions 
for completing the picture, will be done by the makers, the 
Eastern Dry Plate and Film Co., of 115 Oxford Street. 


AT a public meeting of fishermen held at Nairn it was 
decided to support the Town Council to obtain a loan for 
extending the breakwater. 


IN the report of the directors of Messrs. Perry & Co., 
Limited, Birmingham, to be presented at the fourteenth ordi- 
nary general meeting of the members on Tuesday, a dividend 
of 10 per cent. is recommended, being the same as that paid for 
the last few years; 2,500/. is placed to reserve fund as against 
2,000/. for the preceding year. 


MEssrs. HOBSON, RICHARDS & Co, auctioneers and sur- 
veyors, have removed to 79 Coleman Street, their lease of 
No. 20 having expired. 

WE have received from Messrs. Alfred Goslett & Co., of 
26 Scho Square, London, W., their new illustrated catalogue 
of sanitary apparatus and plumber’s brasswork, which com- 
prises water-closets, pumps, baths, valves, cocks, lavatories, 
urinals, and gas, steam, rain, and hot-water pipes, &c. &c. It 
is well printed and handsomely bound, and by its completeness 
(it contains twenty-one divisions) should prove of great service 
to architects when drawing specifications. 


FACTORY CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 


A TALL chimney is seldom a very pleasing architectural 
feature ; yet it is an important part of factory construction, 
requiring special architectural skill, a point not often acknow- 
ledged by either architects or owners. A manufacturer con- 
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tracts with a boiler-maker for a certain amount of power from a_ a Stone foundation, and the best form of plan is the octagon 
* z : 2 2 : : OVE; 
given quantity of coal, and if he fails to perform his contract | the draught of which is almost as good as the circular, and the 
there is trouble, when the chimney may be the whole cause of | cost of building is considerably less. 
the failure. If a chimney is required to take away gases or In setting out the brickwork, start at the top and figure 
fumes from retorts and furnaces, then it must be built toa downwards. If the width of the flue is less than 5 feet, then 
height sufficient to carry these clear off the surrounding | the walls of the chimney will only require to be one brick for. 
premises. This height can only be determined by a knowledge | 25 feet below the cope, and if the outside of the chimney has a 
of the nature of the gases, &c., and the situation of the factory. |. batten of 3 inch in every foot, the thickness of the walls at the 
In the following remarks it is only intended to deal with a. base will be what they measure. The inside face of brickwork 
chimney necessary for ordinary factory purposes. above foundation ought to be of firebrick, carried about 4th the 
In order to give the required draught to the common steam- | height of the chimney, and air space is not necessary, unless 
boiler, the chimney should be not less in height than 89 feet | where a strong flame (as from wood fuel) would be constantly 
above ground surface at its. base, and not exceed 150 feet | striking. Finally, have as few openings as possible into the 
unless there is higher land in the immediate neighbourhood. | chimney, and upon no consideration allow waste or exhaust 
To find the necessary area of a chimney, first ascertain as | steam to enter it, 
nearly as possible the area of the grate bar surface of the 
various furnaces ; then if the chimney is to be 80 feet in height 4 
above the ground surface, multiply the area of the grate sur- THE ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
face in square feet by 14; for a chimney too feet high, multiply 
by 11 for a chimney 120 feet high, multiply by 12; and for a | ON Tuesday the third annual reunion of students of the 
chimney 150 feet high multiply by 9°8, and the quotient in each | Glasgow School of Art took place in the Corporation Galleries, 
case will be the area of the chimney in square inches at its | Sauchiehall Street, and was largely attended. Mr. F. H. 
narrowest point. The area at the top of a chimney should | Newbery, head-master of the school, occupied the chair, and 
never be less thanat the base ; some engineers say that it should | introduced Mr. William Morris, who delivered a lecture on 
be greater, because the smoke and air entering the chimney at a | “ Arts and Crafts.” Mr, Morris said that education, properly 
very high temperature ascends rapidly, but asit cools in its pas- | speaking, is the development of the special faculties that exist 
sage through the flue its progress gradually becomes slower. A | in the man who is subjected to its influence. Once upon a 
square chimney was erected only last year, in Hamilton, for | time it was considered that the only art worthy the attention of 
the Canadian Screw Company. It is 10o feet from floor of | intelligent men was picture-painting or sculpture. We had 
boiler-house to top of cope. The flue has an equal area at top | changed all that, and had begun to see that whatever was 
and bottom of 2,116 square inches. It was designed to give | designed to express human intelligence and pleasure through 
draught to three boilers of 100 horse-power each, two drying | the medium of form and colour was distinctly one of the fine 
ovens and four annealing furnaces. ‘Io it also was connected | arts, and was to be treated as such although it had to go 
an 8-inch pipe from the drains. It is now working and giving | through the process of manufacture. The proper idea of 
perfect satisfaction. The foundations ought to be deep enough | schools of art should be that they were founded for the benefit 
to take all the footings below the reach of frost, each course | of the public at large, and not for the special advantage of the 
projecting beyond the one above not more than two-thirds of | manufacturer or of special localities. Let the students con- 
its own depth—thus increasing until a projection of foundation | sider art as a rest from the terribly dramatic and_ tragic 
is gained beyond the line of the base of the chimney, equal to | struggle for life. If schools of art were to perform their func- 
sith of the height of the chimney above the ground surface. | tion as far as taste went, they must not submit to the idea that 
This is necessary for the stability of the chimney upon a good | commerce was going to teach them what they were to do; on 
hard bottom. On soft land or bad bottom, the area of the | the contrary, it was their business to teach commerce. Let 
foundation must be increased so as to spread the weight over a | them become artists because they felt that they had the artist 
surface sufficient for its support. in them, and wanted to have that irrepressible desire properly 
The strongest chimney is one built entirely with brick above | guided. Let them not do what they had heard at second, or 
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i was right, but find out for themselves | removed, and when the storm had subsided the hotel was left 
ee paar it. Their keynote should be to learn as | quite alone in the Atlantic, some 50 feet from shore, standing 
much as they possibly could of the facts of the present and of | on piles. There was a probability of the sand cutting away 
the-past, but only as a means and not as an end. The pleasure and leaving no _support for the piles, and also the danger of 
of creating something which without their individuality would | floating logs or ice battering them down, and it was decided to 
never have existed was the greatest pleasure the world | remove the building. This has just been done, and the hotel 
had to offer. They should eschew anything like vague- | now stands some 300 feet back from the beach. Rows of piles 
ness; above all things be courageous. They should not en- | were sunk by water pressure under the hotel, reaching to the 
deavour to imitate the mannerisms of great men, but look | shore; these were capped, and upon them were laid heavy 
very hard at Nature, and try to create as she created. If yellow pine sliding-ways. Upon these ways the hotel was 
they could not be great men, let them at least be genuine, use- raised, the old piles being left standing. By crabs on the shore 
ful, and worthy. On the motion of Mr. J. Fleming, chairman | the building was pulled and slid from its position over the 
of the school, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to the | ocean to the bank. The piles upon which it rested were under- 
lecturer. In acknowledging it Mr. Morris said that the very | mined and carried out to sea almost before the hotel had 
existence of a school of art in a great commercial city like | reached its new home. 

Glasgow hinted, and not obscurely, that it was the business of 
artists to do their very best to bring it about that artists should 
no longer be a small class, but that either in the work they 
carried on, or in complete sympathy with it, the whole popula- THE GLOUCESTER RECORDS. 
tion should be in one form or another artists. That would : 
mean that the whole population would be a happy people, | THE Town Council of Gloucester having given their con- 
because the root and end of all happiness was that they had | sent, says the Chronicle, a Calendar of the City Records, 
work to do by which they could earn their livelihood, that work | and the rental of all the houses in Gloucester in A D. 1455, are 
the work they were fit to do, and to carry it on honestly and — to be published by subscription, in two volumes. The issue is 
independently without the fear of anyone. That was what it to be limited to 300 copies. The subscription for the two 
was to be a true artist and a true man. volumes will be 17s. 6¢., but either may be subscribed for sepa- 
rately at Ios. 6¢. The editing has been placed in the competent 
hands of Mr. W. H. Stevenson, of the Royal Commission on 
Historical MSS., and the Rev. William Bazeley, and Mr. John 
REMOVAL OF AN AMERICAN HOTEL. Beows aol Dee Don eee 
The Calendar consists principally of full abstracts, in 
THE Ocean House Hotel, Coney Island, has been successfully | English, of the early local deeds in the possession of the 
removed. The building was extensive, although only two Corporation. This collection is exceptionally rich in early 
storeys high, with a large piazza. It was erected twenty years deeds. ‘There are close upon 1,300 deeds, and of this number 
ago, and at that time stood about 600 feet back from the surf. | no fewer than 571 are older than the year 1300, some dating 
The many changes in the beach since then have washed all this , from the twelfth century. They throw great light upon the 
land away. The hotel was placed upon piles two years ago, as | history of Gloucester. Amongst the seals appended to them 
the indications were that at any time the foundations might be | are many fine examples of early date of those of local landown- 
washed away. This proved to be true, for last year the ocean | ing families. These deeds, which have hitherto lain unused, 
had reached the hotel ; but no immediate danger was feared, ; being practically unavailable for historical and genealogical 
as the piles were 20 feet long, and firmly bedded in the sand. | research, have been carefully arranged and calendared in 
The owners of the hotel thought it safe, and expected, from its | chronological order by Mr. Stevenson. The calendar will also 
situation over the ocean, that the attractiveness of the site | include abstracts of the royal charters and letters patent, and 
would benefit the business. This was the fact; but this winter, ' will give descriptions of the early books, rolls, &c. It is 
during a heavy easterly storm, another slice of the beach was_ intended to give at least one facsimile as an example of the 
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early deeds, and reproductions of several ancient seals of the 
city. 

F&.The Rental will consist of a reprint of the invaluable 
Gloucester rent-roll, drawn up in 1455, by Robert Cole, a 
Canon of Llanthony Priory. This roll is written in Latin, on 
parchment, and measures 33 feet in length by 15 inches in 
width. It gives an account of every house in the borough, the 
names of the owner and tenant, the tenant’s trade, the amount 
of rent, the amount payable for landgavel rent, and, in many 
cases, an abstract of title from the time of Henry III. On the 
roll are curious drawings of the various churches,. chapels, 
friaries, wells, the pillory, &c. The work is thus practically a 
survey and directory as well as a rent-roll of the city in 1455. 
It is doubtful whether any other borough possesses such a 
minute survey of so early a date. In printing this probably 
unique record the original Latin will be given in full (the con- 
tracted words being extended) accompanied by an English 
translation on the opposite page. The interesting drawings in 
the MSS. will be reproduced in facsimile. On the back of the 
roll is a most elaborate and carefully compiled pedigree of the 
kings of England from William the Conqueror to Henry VI., 
historical sketches of each monarch being given in English. 
These have a double value, (1) as representing the popular 
English history of the period, (2) as specimens of the 
Gloucestershire dialect in 1455. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS IN SMETHWICK, 


AT the meeting of the Smethwick Local Board on last Friday, 
a deputation consisting of Mr. Grosvenor Hill, solicitor, of 
Birmingham, Mr. W. T. Allen, and Mr. Peckman, architect, was 
introduced with reference to the dispute as to the erection of 
properties in Grove Lane and Reynolds Street, Smethwick, 
which formed the subject of proceedings in the Police Court. 
Mr. Hill complained of the action of the officer of the Board in 
knocking down the buildings. He produced a certificate of 
analysis of the mortar used in the building from Dr. Bostock 
Hill, showing that the common mortar used in the back portion 
of the buildings contained 78'5 per cent. of sand and 15°8 per 
cent. of lime, whilst the best mortar in the front brickwork 
was composed of 55:2 per cent. of sand and 35'9 per cent. 
of lime. The surveyor to the Board produced a certificate 
from Mr. Tucker, of Smethwick, showing that the mortar con- 


tained 4°5 per cent. of burnt lime. Mr. Hill pointed out that 
the quantity of lime used in the erection of the buildings was 
about double the percentage used in the Scarlet Fever Hospital, 
Birmingham. Mr. Shakespeare suggested that the proceedings 
should drop on both sides. Mr. Hill declined to agree to this, 
holding that the Local Board had no right to knock down the’ 
buildings without hearing the persons concerned. Mr. Shake- 
speare pointed out that the plans were wrong, and that their 
architect admitted that. Mr. Hill contended that dozens of 
cases had been decided which were against the action taken by 
the Board. The Chairman said they should pull all the houses 
down if they built them wrong in future. Ultimately, after-a 
long argument, Mr. Hill declined to withdraw the action com- 
menced -against the Board, but intimated that they would 
ae fresh plans in accordance with the suggestions of the 
oard. 


REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE DRAINS, 


On Saturday the members of the North-Western District of 
Sanitary Inspectors met in the Free Library, Liverpool, when 
Mr. W. W. Marks, the prosecuting solicitor for the city, read 
a paper entitled, “Some Comments on the Public Health Act, 
1875, and its Amendments.” Mr. Marks said that he proposed 
to speak on points which had occurred to him in his experience 
as a lawyer. He firmly believed that there was no subject 
which more nearly affected the happiness of the nation than 
that of sanitary science, and consequently the sanitary law 
relating thereto; nevertheless there was scarcely any subject 
about which the public were so apathetic, although indifference 
in such matters was even worse than opposition. One of the 
best guarantees of the health of the community was the pro- 
vision of a satisfactory system of drainage, and there was no 
more prolific cause of disease than badly executed drainage. 
But in spite of all provisions and the advances made in recent 
years in Sanitary science, he scarcely thought he was over- 
stating the fact when he said that even now it was the excep- 
tion to meet with dwelling-houses where the system of drainage 
was entirely satisfactory from a sanitary point of view. One 
would have thought that this could not have been the case 
after all that had been done; and yet after fourteen years 
houses were being erected which were found to be anything but 
satisfactory in this respect. He believed that the main cause 
of this was scamped work, and that it was due in a great 
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measure to the fact that there was no law which provided for 
the execution of drainage work in a workmanlike manner. 
While the law was in its present condition, or until the number 
of sanitary inspectors was increased, this evil could not be 
remedied. It should either be made unlawful for drains to be 
covered up until they had been inspected, or else it should be 
provided that no person be permitted to execute such work 
unless he was acting under license granted by the local 
authority. The former course was sought to be adopted by 
the Corporation of Liverpool, but it was objected to by the 
Local Government Board on the ground that it might lead to 
unreasonable loss by contractors. Failing the inspection, he 
suggested that they might have recourse to a system of licensing 
similar to that adopted in Liverpool. With respect to plumbers, 
he believed that in many instances Liverpool had been the 
pioneer of sanitary reform. After referring to the provisions 
of the law as to nuisances, offensive trades, buildings in streets, 
and the sale of food and drugs, Mr. Marks expressed his high 
opinion of such an association as that of the sanitary inspectors, 
the performance of whose important duties exercised so bene- 
ficial an effect upon the public. The duties of sanitary in- 
spectors were frequently highly disagreeable, but they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that upon the conscientious discharge 
of those duties depended the health and life of their fellow- 
citizens. These considerations, which ought not to be lost 
sight of, should compensate for the difficulties and drawbacks 
with which they had to contend. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE report which was read at the general meeting of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company on Monday stated that the 
directors have obtained possession of all the land that will be 
required for works during the next twelve months. They have 
already settled and paid for 3,734 acres the sum of 777,514/. ; 
the amount claimed for those lands by the owners was 
1,510,5372.; both items include tenants’ compensation for” dis- 
turbance. There are 393 acres still to be settled for,* but 
possession has already been secured of such of them as are 
required for works by payments on account of the compensa- 
tion when ascertained. 

_ During the half-year the contractor hasjcarried on the works 
with great vigour. The different strata through which the 


canal is being excavated are proving to be what were 
anticipated from the character of the preliminary borings, with 
the exception of the sandstone rock, which has been found to 
be softer than was expected. The Manchester and Salford 
Docks are in a forward state. The foundations of the 
dock walls and of the various locks have turned out to be 
either rock or other suitable material. Excellent beds of 
clay for brickmaking and gravel and sand for concrete or 
mortar have been found, and generally at the exact points 
where they were required for use. Considering the magnitude 
and depth of the work, the cuttings are singularly free from 
water, and comparatively little pumping is required. Under 
the powers of deviation conferred upon the company by their 
Act of Parliament, application has been made to the Com- 
missioners for the Conservancy of the River Mersey to sanction 
the raising of the water level in the tidal section of the canal 
I foot 10 inches, and to reduce the number of tidal openings. 
These alterations, if sanctioned, will effect a considerable 
saving to the company, and wil] benefit the ports on the Upper 
Mersey by giving them greater depth over their dock sills and 
in their tidal basins. The largest and most perfect plant ever 
put on any similar work is employed in the construction of the 
Canal. There are at work 9,985 men, 827 boys, 207 horses, 
141 locomotives, 4,398 waggons, 80 steam navvies, 82 steam 
cranes, and 170 pumping and other steam-engines, and the 
number is being increased weekly. There are also 180 miles 
of railway. The excavation is well up to time, and the 
directors have confidence that the construction of the canal, 
docks, railway, &c., will be completed well within the period 
stipulated in the contract. 

The directors have to report that the Bridgewater Canals 
undertaking has been well maintained in every respect, and that 
the property has been improved in efficiency during the half 
year. The weight of traffic passed over the Bridgewater Canal 
compares favourably with the corresponding half of last year, 


and the directors have every confidence that the revenue will | 


be maintained. The Railway and Canal Traffic Act imposes 
certain burdens upon the company, and amends the law as to 
preferential treatment of traders. The competition by the 
railway companies becomes more severe as new lines and 
stations are established, and therefore the co-operation of 
shareholders who can influence traffic is earnestly requested. 
The directors desire to express their thanks to those share- 
holders who in the past have rendered valuable support to the 
company in this respect. The directors have to report that they 
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have been successful on appeal in resisting exorbitant advances 
attempted to be made in the rating of the undertaking. 

The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board are applying to 
Parliament for additional powers in relation to the River 
Mersey and the harbours and ports thereon. The Bill contains 
many clauses which the directors consider prejudicial to the 
interests of the traders of the Upper Mersey and the navigations 
connected therewith, and more especially to this company. The 
directors will petition against the Bill, and they trust they will 
have the support of the shareholders in their endeavour to 
protect the interests of the company. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN INGMAN. 


WE regret to announce, says the Worthampton Mercury, the — 


somewhat sudden death of Mr. John Ingman, architect and 
surveyor, of Hazelwood Road, Northampton. 
was of a most genial disposition, was highly respected and 


Deceased, who | 


esteemed by a large circle of friends both in the town and 


country. Mr. Ingman wasin his 69th year, and leaves a family 
of three sons and three daughters to mourn their loss. Mr. 
Ingman came to Northampton at the time the old county gaol 
was being built, and under Mr. C. Ireson, the builder, obtained 
employment as a carpenter. Being a smart workman, Mr. 
Milne, the architect of the gaol, engaged him to superintend 
various works he had on hand at the time. He had charge of 
the work being carried out at Turvey Church in 1853-54, and 
at its conclusion was presented by Mr. Charles Longuet 
Higgins with a large and handsome bible, bearing an inscrip- 
tion stating that it was given as a mark of respect for the 
excellent manner in which he had conducted the work. Mr. 
Ingman subsequently went to Doncaster as manager for Mr. G. 
Ireson when St. George’s Church was being rebuilt. From 
Doncaster he came to Northampton in 1859, and built a house 
for himself in Grey Friars Street. He then became engaged 
in the office of Mr. Alexander Milne, where he gained con- 
siderable knowledge as an architect. Having remained in 
Mr. Milne’s service for about eight years, Mr. Ingman started 
for himself as an architect, and gradually made great headway 
in his profession. He was architect for a number of factories 
in the town, among others being those of Messrs. Tebbutt in 
King Street, Mr. Franks in Portland Street, Mr. W. Coulson 
and Mr. Fox in St. Andrew Street, and his plans were also 


accepted for several chapels and private residencesin the town 
and neighbourhood. On the formation of the Hardingstone 
Local Board, some fifteen or sixteen years since, Mr. Ingman 


was appointed surveyor, which office he held up to the time of 
his death. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF CARPENTRY 
AND JOINERY.* 
Concluded from last week. 
THE Norman Conquest placed this country at the disposal 


| of a race of very energetic and clever invaders, who were 


builders, sailors, and shipbuilders. In every part of England 
Norman churches and castles, and in the great towns Norman 
cathedrals and monasteries sprang up, and the floors and roofs 
of these buildings required the skill of the carpenter, and some 
of the roofs—such, for example, as that over the nave of Peter- 
borough Cathedral—were of not inconsiderable span, and 
carried a flat wooden ceiling. As Gothic architecture gradually 
developed, the roofs, timber spires and floors, and the internal 
woodwork of churches and other buildings improved ; though 
it must be admitted that, with our present notions and habits, 
we should have considered the carpenters of those early times 
clumsy ; and it is impossible to deny that some of the earlier 
roofs of which the framing still remains are unscientific. The 
most important works of the carpenter are timber roofs. I had 
the honour of giving a lecture on this subject in 1885, and as 
many of you may have heard that lecture, and all can consult 
it in the building journals, I shall make my reference to this 


_ branch of the subject brief, pointing out, however, that the 


early carpenters used very large timbers, placed very close 
together, and of oak or chestnut, so that their structures, if 
heavy, were very strong. 

I had to point out in that lecture how the use of a tie-beam 
was early abandoned, and a collar substituted as roofs became 
more steep ; how in various ways curved ties, ribs, and struts 
were introduced; and how the what is called a wall-piece, 
which it was always customary to use, was made to project 


‘inwards, and was supported by braces, and grew by steps 


which can be traced in a succession of English church-roofs, 


* A lecture delivered by Professor T. Roger Smith at Carpenters’ 
Hall on Wednesday, the 6th inst. 
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en 
till it became that peculiarly English feature, the hammer- I propose to ask you to consider fora little timber-built dwelling- 
beam. The finest specimen of the hammer-beam roof is that houses, a subject of no small interest. 
over Westminster Hall, dating from A.D. 1397. The pecular- In France there still remained till the early part of this 
ities of English roof-carpentry, when at its best, are well illus- | century, and may linger yet occasionally, half-timbered houses 
trated in this roof. They may be pointed out as the use of the dating from the twelfth century. _ One of them is described and 
hammer-beam ; the use of vertical and horizontal main | illustrated in Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary. It is a small three- 
timbers within the lines of the principal rafters, to the almost , storeyed house fronting the street, with side walls of masonry, 
total exclusion of. raking struts or braces—keeping all hori- | which are corbelled out just below the level of the first floor. 
zontal ties high up ; the introduction of curved ribs and struts The front wall is formed of large heavy timbers, framed 
so as in some way to give an arched form to the main lines of | together, and with the comparatively narrow spaces that they 
the truss, and the filling-in of all spaces in the framework with | leave filled in with plastering. 

small bars. In several respects these peculiarities are not The first floor overhangs the ground floor, but the second 
those to be met with in modern roofs, but it must not be for- | floor is plumb over the first. The window heads are partly 
gotten that the material was hard wood, and the joints were segmental and partly semicircular, and cut out of the solid 
excellently made and pinned, so that the timbers were far more , wood. The timbers are most elaborately mortised and tenoned 


rigid when framed together than ours. | together, the framing being more like that employed in joinery 
” No one can, I think, look at this noble roof without feeling , or shipbuilding than like carpenters’ work. ‘ 
that, as a work of fine art executed in carpentry, it is one of the From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century half-timbered 


most successful that have come down to us. The roof really is , work was freely employed in France in house-building, and the 
Westminster Hall, and nowhere have we an example of car- | timbers are much more moderate in size, well squared, very 
pentry so thoroughly architectural. carefully put together, and where enriched the mouldings are 
Among the causes of its success, we must reckon the excel- | truly worked. In these timber-framed structures we may, from 
lence of the lines of the truss and the regular repetition of truss | the first, see well carried out the principle which was universally 
after truss. The repetition of any framework good enough to adhered to in Gothic carpentry in joinery, namely, that 
span that vast space would strike the eye, for regular repeti- . wherever the timbers met and were framed together, whether 
tion is one of the acknowledged sources of architectural effect, they were halved or were mortised and tenoned, they should be 
but this framework is not only obviously sturdy, but it is full of .square. Consequently, all mouldings are stopped or made to 
beauty. The great curved ribs, the bold hammer-beams, the | run out to the face. There is thus as much wood as possible 
finely-carved angels that terminate these hammer-beams—each | at the shoulders to the mortises and tenons, and the strength is 
of these is a striking feature, and its force is intensified by its _ kept for the places where it is most wanted. 
being repeated again and again all down the long space. Then It is almost invariably the case in these timber fronts that 
the appropriateness and beauty of the mouldings and the filling _ each storey overhangs the one below it, and at the top there is 
in heighten the effect, of which the force is further intensified by | either a gable with a finely-worked barge-board, or, less fre- 
the introduction of a series of arched braces which run from quently, an eaves-gutter and a roof, usually broken by one or 
one truss to another, and connect the whole into one roof, and | more dormers. 
by the skill with which the openings are formed where the In the general treatment there was a tendency for the 
dormer lights occur. In smaller, and perhaps in simpler, roofs, | timbers to be lighter as time went on, otherwise the changes in 
all these sources of beauty may, to some extent, be found, but , mode of framing, &c., were not great, except that in later 
nowhere else are they so perfect; and the impression they | examples you will find more diagonal braces. The ornamental 
produce on the spectator is, no doubt, heightened by the great | work, however, eg., the carving, the enriched barge-boards, 
span of the hall, and the almost colossal scale on which the | and the heads of doorways and windows, partook always of 


work has been done. | the character of the moulding and carving in general use at the 
Referring you to my previous lecture for details of this roof, time. : 
and for an account of other hammer-beam roofs, especially the | It is specially characteristic of French timber-built houses : 


singularly beautiful one which spans the Middle Temple Hall, | that the plates into which the overhanging joists are pinned are 
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almost always beautifu'ly moulded, and that the gables and the 
dormers (where those features occur) have curved timbers, so 
‘combined with their barge-boards as to give a distinctly arched 
appearance to that feature 

In England timber-built houses dating from before the 
fifteenth century are very scarce ; we have some of that cen- 
tury, more of the sixteenth, and still more of the seventeenth ; 
nor did the change in taste, which we call the Renaissance, 
very radically affect our timber houses. 

Had it not been that they all perished in the Great Fire, we 
should have, no doubt, still many examples of timber buildings 
in London ; as it is, 1 can only point you to one or two. The 
most accessible specimen is on the south side of Holborn, 
nearly opposite Gray’s Inn Road, where the gabled fronts of 
several houses, modernised on the ground floor, retain above 
the kind of construction which caused this ancient Company of 
Carpenters to hold at one time the most important position of 
any of the London companies that had to do with building. 

A timber-built house was what is now usually called half- 
timbered. It had a low plinth or foundation of masonry. The 
fabric of its walls consisted of vertical timbers framed into 
a plate resting cn the foundation and into another above, and 
usually strengthened or stayed sideways from one to another. 
Usually the first set of timbers only reached to the ton of the 
ground storey. The joists of the first floor, which were really 
massive timbers, quite unlike our modern joists, overhung, and 
the framing of the upper part consequently could be carried on 
a plate supported upon the ends of the joists, and so could 
project beyond that of the ground storey. Where this occurred 
at the corner of a street, a massive post, often much enriched 
with carving, was usua', and many of these posts remain in 
country towns, even though the houses have been modernised. 
‘The spaces between the timbers were filled with brickwork, or 
more often lathed and plastered. Occasionally they were filled 
with tiles, and sometimes with woodwork, or even the whole 
boarded over. 

A great many good manor-houses were constructed in this 
manner in the North of England, where a series of fine old 
half-timbered houses remaining in Cheshire and Lancashire 
may serve as a basis for some general remarks. The dates of 
the most famous examples belong to the sixteenth century, or 
are near it. Thus, out of a list of thirty-eight, I find seven to 


belong to the fifteenth century, the earliest date being 1460, | 
and nine to belong to the seventeenth century, the latest date | 


being 1648, but the remaining twenty-two are sixteenth cen- 
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tury. It is astonishing to note how small the differences are 
between the early and the late examples. Almost without 
exception these homely, but very striking, houses are of two low 
storeys only. The upper storey usually overhangs, but not in a 
very markedway. Thegablesare neverofasharppitch. Theroofs 
overhang considerably, and are finished by plain barge-boards 
usually without finials, pendants, or carving. The walls and 
gables are constructed of strong timbers, well framed together 
and pinned at the joints ; almost always stained a strong black, 
and with the spaces between them filled in with plastering kept 
quite white, so that the contrast is striking. There seem to be 
two schemes of arrangement for the timbers, but both occur 
sometimes in the same building in different parts. In the 
simpler scheme the timbers are most of them uprights, fixed 
very little more than their own width apart, and with a few 
horizontal timbers hardly breaking the monotony. Good 
examples of this are Agecroft Hall, Cheshire, and parts of 
Bramhall Hall, Cheshire, and Worsley Old Hall, near Man- 
chester. In the other scheme the timbers are about three times 
as far apart as in the last. Horizontal transoms are more 
frequent, and there is a strong tendency to form panels that are 
nearly square, though oblong upright panels are also common. 

These panels are filled in by smaller pieces, often so 
arranged as to form a diamond, arranged with its corners rest- 
ing against the sides of the main square, and having the inner 
face worked into some sort of quatrefoil—which figure is con- 
stantly employed in many different forms. Sometimes the long 
panels are filled with diagonal braces—a whole row of these 
sloping all the same way—but it is interesting to notice that 
crossed diagonal braces, which are quite common in French 
examples, rarely occur in the panels, though in some instances 
a gable-end is covered with a kind of reticulation formed of 
crossed beams. In the Hall i’ th’ Wood, a late example near 
Bolton, attributed to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
nearly every form of enriched panel is used, including panels 
formed by the use of curved lines, obtained, probably, by 
selecting naturally curved pieces ; and in this and some other 
examples the builders seem to have been bent upon covering 
every part of the surface with elaborate and startlingly 
brilliant patterns ; but generally the richness is kept concen- 
trated on such places as gables and bands of ornament, and 
The 
extremely strong contrast between the black timber and the 
white filling-in makes all these buildings a little startling in 
appearance. 
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I have mentioned that in these north country examples the 
overhanging of the upper storey is not always met with and not 
made conspicuous. I ought to add that when it occurs it often 
is worked into a kind of shallow cove. 

If you compare these examples with such as can be found 
nearer London—say at Penshurst or Tonbridge—some points 
of contrast present themselves. In the south country. houses 
the roofs are steeper, the barge-boards more ornamental and 
often have pendants, and the buildings are sometimes higher. 
The quatrefoiled and other patterns in panels rarely occur, 
and the timbers are not so massive, nor are they made so 
black. On the other hand, the upper storey generally over- 
hangs very decidedly, and so as to cast a bold shadow ; and 
very often a bay-window is thrown out in the lower storey, the 
front of which projects exactly as far as the upper timbers 
overhang, so that the face of the bay is carried on by the face 
of the upper part of the building in the storey above. 

One example of a timber-fronted building of the most 
ornamental class, containing also a fine hall, survives in London 
in Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, and, though various alterations 
have been introduced into the interior, which is now a 
restaurant, I believe the front to the street, though it has neces- 
sarily been much repaired, gives a good example in the original 
form of what such places as this were at their best. © 

Following the plan I have before adopted, let us consider for 
a moment the carpenter engaged upon these timber-framed 
houses as an artist. Very few persons will deny that these 
buildings possess a great charm. They, of course, have the 
antique air which adds a touch of something like romance to 
the actual beauiy of any work of architecture ; but they have 
intrinsic claims on our admiration. One of these is that they 
display their structure. In all buildings where the construction 
can be traced at a glance the mere fact of seeing how the fabric 
holds together seems to rivet attention and to satisfy the 
instincts of the spectator. This structural work has, moreover, 
the quality of breaking up and so enriching the surface of the 
wall. This pleases the eye, and, what is more, it adds to the 
apparent size of the building, so that quite a modest house, 
not much more than a cottage, rises into importance. The 
bold shadows thrown by the overhanging storey, where it occurs, 
and by the projecting roof, are sources of striking effect when 
the building is lighted up by sunshine, and if the panels have 
ornamental filling-in, or if any of the prominent timbers or the 
barge-boards have carving or are moulded, such a touch of re- 
finement enriches the whole. Simplicity in the general forms 


SeRe 


united to a good deal of variety, and richness toa certain 
extent, concentrated upon well-chosen points, are characteristic 
of the greater part of our English half-timbered houses and 
halls, and such a combination is almost sure to succeed. 

Examples of English half-timbered work are to be found in 
many of our oldest towns, and also in country places. They 
exist, for example, at Chester, Shrewsbury, Tewkesbury, 
Coventry, Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury ; Weobley, in Here- 
fordshire ; Sherborne, in Dorsetshire—all of them places of 
remote origin. The most interesting country examples are, of 
course, more widely scattered, but a good many can be found 
within reach of Penshurst and Tonbridge, including almost the- 
whole of one little village—Chiddingstone. 

There are timber houses in many parts of the continent of 
Europe, as well as France. In several parts of Germany and 
Switzerland timber houses, often of great size, and sometimes. 
of great beauty, are common, and the same is the case im 
Sweden and Norway, but as these buildings differ altogether 
from our timber houses, and would require almost an even- 
ing to themselves, if justice is to be done to them, I shall 
not attempt to notice them to-night. 

It can hardly have escaped at least some of you that these 
timber buildings in England have been described as resembling 
one another very greatly, and yet that the date of many of them 
is long past the time when a radical change of taste took place. 
That transformation, which we now call the Renaissance—or 
the revival of Classic art—began in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, spread to France, and made its first appearance in this 
country at or soon after the beginning, in 1509, of Henry VIII.’s. 
reign; but after that there was a long period of transition 
known by the names of Tudor and Jacobean before the new 
style completely prevailed, and it is interesting to note that 
even long after the details of most stone buildings, especially in 
the great cities, had become quite Italianised, the old traditions 
influenced the builders of timber houses. In many country 
places they lingered on very late indeed, and in some sorts of 
woodwork they still exist; as, for example, in the ornaments. 


‘and mouldings of some sorts of barges and of many country 


waggons, which resemble to this day those in use in Gothic 
buildings. 

In other branches of the carpenter’s art the change in taste 
was more rapidly visible. Such open timber roofs as belong to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are entirely different in 


| their details and ornaments from the Gothic ones, and as time 
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it had been, and carpentry after the sixteenth century is chiefly 
remarkable for the scientific skill of the carpenter. 

Carpentry was, however, largely employed in providing the 
shell or form of domes, high-pitched roofs, and turrets which, 
covered with metal or tiles, formed conspicuous ornaments on 
the sky-line of Renaissance buildings, and in this way it con- 
tributed to the architectural effect of many striking buildings. 
For example, the external dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
London, and the Invalides, in Paris, are timber-framed and 
covered with lead in one case and copper in the other. 

One more chapter—a brief and imperfect one—we will 
devote to joiners’ work. Of very ancient joinery we have a 
few, but very few traces, of the sort which ancient carpentry 
has left. Of Gothic, or Medizval, joinery very little remains 
from as far back as the thirteenth century; more remains from 
the fourteenth, and a vast amount from the fifteenth and the 
early part of the sixteenth. These examples are chiefly in the 
benches, stalls, screens, and other fittings of cathedrals and 
churches, 

Many noble examples- of Transitional joinery exist in the 
shape of the great staircases, the panelled walls, the screens, 
and occasionally the ceilings of the many fine mansions erected 
in Elizabeth’s reign; and while, as we have just seen, car- 
penters’ work lost much of its ornamental importance at the 
time when the Renaissance became fully established, that of 
the joiner continued to be prominent. Of this the choir stalls 
and organ screen at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the fittings of 
Wren’s churches generally, may stand as examples. 

In the joinery both of England and France, executed at the 
time when Gothic architecture prevailed, we find, as is well 
pointed out by the great French writer, Viollet-le-Duc, two 
main principles :—1. Great economy of material. 2. As much 
strength as possible secured where the parts join. It is an 
almost invariable rule that all the framing is of moderate dimen- 
sions. The panels are always of moderate width, so that they 
can be cut from one piece of wood, and no pieces of large 
scantling or great thickness are introduced. The material was 
mostly hard wood—nearly all oak. It was selected with care ; 
a great deal of time was devoted to seasoning it, and it came to 
be looked upon as very precious, and if material could be 
spared, even at the expense of extra labour, the preference 
was given to the economy of material rather than economy 
of labour, 

The other point, the care with which the joiner of the 
Middle Ages secured as much of the stuff as possible at the 


places where his joints come, can hardly have escaped the 
notice of any practical men in my audience who have examined 
a piece of old framing, and it affects the design quite as much 
as the construction. 

Wherever two pieces are framed together, it is usual that 
both—or if not both, at least one, end that one usnally the one 
in which the mortice is cut—should be square. Consequently, 
in such a piece of work as a door, if there are mouldings or 
chamfers on the styles they are stopped before the point where 
each rail is framed. In much Gothic panelling, therefore, the 
sides that enclose each panel are stop-chamfered or stop- 
moulded, the top of the panel (¢.e, the bottom edge of the rail) 
is moulded, but the bottom of the panel, ze, the top edge of 
the lower rail, is very often splayed ; and the system which we 
are all familiar with of mouldings mitred round a panel was 
almost unknown in England till the sixteenth century ; nor was 
it the practice to plant mouldings on as we now often do, or to 
make use of the projecting mouldings, called bollection 
mouldings. Thus, you perceive, the framework of every 
panel was quite different from the framework of a modern panel 
in appearance. The panel also sometimes differed, it was 
often enriched by carving on it an ornament in relief. This 
ornament was very often what is known as a linen-fold panel— 
a conventional sort of imitation of a piece of cloth nailed upon 
the panel, and extremely rich in effect in many cases. 

Although curved forms were largely used in the stone archi- 
tecture of Gothic buildings, the designers of joinery were very 
chary indeed of introducing them. Sometimes imitations of 
small arcades, cut out of not very thick stuff, and similar small 
decorative features occur; but, generally speaking, all the 
main lines of the joinery are straight, so as not to cut across 
the grain of the wood. In rich and elaborate work there is 
hardly any limit to the degree of ornamental work introduced, 
and here, of course, circular work occurs at times. Perhaps no 
example within reach will give you so good an idea of what was 
accomplished when joinery was employed as the ornament of a 
very rich building, as the stalls in Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster Abbey—a work executed just at the time when Gothic 
architecture was about to give way to the new style, and as 
florid and ornate as possible. 

The general appearance, however, of even highly orna- 
mental Gothic joiners’ work is decidedly dignified, if not severe. 
The squareness and regularity of the leading lines, the fre- 
quency of the panels, and the smallness of the mouldings, all 
contribute to produce this effect. Much modern joinery has 
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pieces, Gates, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE-CRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent |; S 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other |\‘y 


Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece, The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front, It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

SrR,—_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 

Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 

To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham, 

DEAR SiIR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


ACROSTIC. 


Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
Not only warm, but ventilate. 


Give wondrous heat, burn little coke, 
Require but slight attention paid, 
Unequall’d for consuming smoke, 
No better grates were ever made, 
Do try just one of Grundy’s glow, 
You then will all its merits know, 
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been done from designs made by men who thoroughly under- 
stand the old, and for our purpose some of it is as good as the | 
old. For a good specimen of what I call the severe quality of | 
Gothic joinery, I think you may go to the new Law Courts, 
from Mr. Street’s designs, where you will see in the wainscot 
fittings of the courts and other parts the style of the thirteenth 
century thoroughly well carried out. For an equally exact 
reproduction of the richest joiners’ work of the fifteenth 
century, I would ask you to go to the Houses of Parliament, 
especially the House of Lords, where you will see elaboration 
carried to an extent for which only a national work of that sort 
affords the opportunity. 

The joiner’s work, like that of the carpenter, was affected 
by the change of taste at the Renaissance, and was, I think, 
earlier and more completely transformed than the mason’s and 
carpenter’s work. It is not an unusual thing to see in an 
Elizabethan manor-house, where the general forms retain a 
great deal of Gothic character, panelling in the hall and stair- 
case of thorough Classic design, and possibly a screen in 
woodwork (such, for example, as the one at Audley End) where 
imitations of Italian pilasters, columns, arcades, and so forth, 
are executed in wood, cleverly enough, and with excellent effect 
of their kind, but of a character entirely and totally different 
from that which a screen executed a century earlier, or even 
fifty years earlier, would have had. Something of this differ- 
ence exists, indeed, between the roof of the Middle Temple Hall 
and the wooden screen thrown across the lower end of the hall 
to cut off a corridor. The roof we might call Transitional, the 
screen almost complete Renaissance. 

The best specimens of English joinery after the sixteenth 
century are most of them largely indebted to the art of the 
carver for their effectiveness. St. Paul’s Cathedral shows this 
both in the choir stalls and the woodwork of the library, and 
though the carving there is a miracle of skill and richness, and 
certainly combines consistently with the fabric, I doubt if the 
stalls at St. Paul’s are as fine pieces of joiners’ work, or as good 
artistically, as any similar piece of good Gothic stall-work ; 
and I am quite sure that the general run of Renaissance 
joiners’ work is less constructive, less thoughtfully designed, 
and I believe, to most tastes, less pleasing and interesting than 
the Gothic. 

Between the Medizeval and the revived Classic, or, as it 
might be termed, the imported Italian, there is a great border- 
land where work known as Elizabethan, Jacobean, or Queen 
Anne occurs, both in joinery for domestic purposes and in 


’ Carving. 
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furniture. More than one of the lectures of this course seems: 
likely to touch a little upon this, and this is a reason, if the 
length to which this paper has already extended were not in 
itself a sufficient excuse, for not entering upon what has 2 
great deal of interest for us at the present day in connection. 
with the modern revival of Queen Anne work. Suffice it to 
say that in its combination of forms and ornaments drawn from. 
various sources, this Transitional work often forces us to 
admire it even when we feel that much of its charm rises from 
its being irregular. Nowhere is such work more in place than 
in joinery, especially for domestic use ; and a vast amount of 
picturesque effect is obtained at the present day by the use of 
joinery for dwelling-houses designed in close imitation of the 
old English and Anglo-Dutch work, to be even found scattered. 
about in many parts of London that have not yet been 
modernised. 

Under no circumstances would the time have allowed me 
to go much further in considering ancient joinery, and, with 
your permission, we will now break off, and turn to the very 
latest chapter in the history of works in wood—a chapter which 
is perfectly new—of special interest to us in this hall, and F 
sincerely trust of vital importance to the craft. 

By the liberality of one of its members—Mr. Harben, a 
member of the County Council for London—the Carpenters” 
Company is enabled to offer a series of prizes especially for the 
encouragement of skill and design in joinery as art, and in 

: Our technical examination has been directed to 

science and practical knowledge in carpentry and joinery as 
construction, and remains so. This is a new departure. For 
this Company it is a privilege, and no small responsibility, to 
be called to administer this gift through a series of years. For: 
you it is an opportunity. 
_ The prizes offered this first year are a first series, and there 
Is a prospect that they will be carried further in the future if 
the designers and craftsmen of London and the country 
generally encourage the Company by assisting us to make this 
movement a success. I appeal to you and to every designer, 
carver, and high-class workman, who may become aware of it, 
to respond to the invitation which is addressed to you by 
throwing yourselves heartily into the competition, and during 
the months between the present day and June preparing speci- 
mens of the best you can do. 

The subjects proposed for prizes are, it is hoped, varied 
enough and suitable enough to give opportunities to many. 
The first is a hammer-beam in hard wood. In designing this, 
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you will remember that it is to be in a horizontal position, to 
be seen from below at about 10 feet from the eye, that the end 
of it is free and projects, and the remainder is part of the 
framing of the truss of an open roof. If competitors guide 
themselves by old examples, as I hope they will, remember 
that the hammer-beam was used from during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and part of the seventeenth centuries, and that the 
details and carving must correspond with models within those 
dates. Of course, it is open to competitors to imagine a quite 
modern hammer-beam roof, and originate a modern treatment ; 
but this is a very much more difficult thing to do even tolerably 
well. 
Whatever period is chosen, such mouldings as are intro- 
duced should be such as will be seen from below, and will be 
effective when looked up to, and at Io feet distance. Carving 
is, I think, only appropriate at the fore end of the beam ; but 
here a fine opportunity is offered to the carver, and the com- 
petition will no doubt turn mainly on the skill with which this 
is designed and executed, and adapted to the situation and the 
height, and also to the material, not forgetting that it will be 
one of a series, and so must have an outline that will bear 
repetition, It will make the hammer-beam more complete if it 
is morticed for the brace and post, and that should tenon into 
it; and if any of its mouldings are to mitre with those on the 
brace, for those on the hammer-beam to be properly cut. 


The pieces of barge-board and finial are, of course, intended, 


to occupy the apex of at least a two-storey building. There is 
very great scope for variety of design in this subject. The 
examples begin in the fourteenth century, and barge-boards 
have continued in use to the present day. Some are cut, some 
only moulded, some pierced, a few partly carved. The finial is 
always moulded, and gives a good opportunity for design and 
for skilful execution. is 

A bench-end is a comparatively familiar subject. What of 
course is meant is one of more or less ornamental character. 
It is difficult to point to many good old Gothic ones in London, 
but very many modern ones of excellent design and execution 
are scattered about our best churches, and in Wren’s and 
Gibbs’s churches specimens of Renaissance designs are to be 
met with. In dealing with this subject, it is to be hoped that 
the competitors will remember that it is the whole thing, not 
the bits of ornamental carving which they will introduce that 
will be considered. Good outline, good proportions, good 
mouldings, as well as good execution of skilful carving will, 
accordingly, each play a part. 
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A table-leg presents the peculiarity that it is looked down 
upon. It requires both to be strong and to look strong. The- 
great risk in designing it is making it clumsy or commonplace. 
It is not a subject into which it is easy to introduce carving: 
successfully, for as soon as the leg begins to look as if it has to: 
carry the carving, it begins to lose the look of carrying the 
table. Good enrichments to mouldings are, however, free from 
this danger. 

A frieze is pre-eminently a carver’s subject, and demands a 
knowledge of the nature of surface ornament, and power as a: 
designer and carver. The work must be very good, because it 
is to be opposite the eye, but it must not be extraordinarily 
delicate, because it is to be executed in soft wood. In such a 
subject, if animals or figures are introduced, they add extremely 
to the effect if they are well done; but if the carver is not 
sufficiently skilled in this branch of his art he had better not 
introduce them. 

A bracket is perhaps almost more than anything else an 
open subject. Usually it is so treated as to be carved work 
entirely, but it may quite as appropriately be exclusively 
moulded, or a combination of the two. Remember that, how- 
ever managed, the idea of support must not be lost, or the 
bracket is a failure. 

The prize for a chair of moderate value offers in some 
respects the best opportunity to a man of genius. All the 
other subjects are, more or less, of an ornamental nature, and 
offer considerable scope for elaboration. Here the subject is 
familiar. The limitation of cost shows that the article must be 
a useful one, and that its excellence must be in itself rather than 
in its ornaments. At the same time it is quite possible for a 
skilful man to improve upon the ordinary chair, and it is very 
probable that if he really does so, his design may have a success. 
outside the wails of Carpenters’ Hall. 

There is one prize which is intended to be won by skill and 
readiness in designing and drawing. The competitors will be 
set a subject unknown to them till they enter the examination- 
room, and will have two hours in which to do their best with it. 
No limitation is set as to what drawing materials are to be 
used, and you will note that competitors are to bring their own. 
Probably the best for such work is tolerably soft pencil. Of 
course, I have no clue, and can offer none, as to what the sub- 
ject will be; but it seems to me that it will be likely to be of 
the same general description as the specimens of work—that is 
to say, something requiring good joinery and admitting good 
carving ; and, of course, its merits will be judged as a piece of 
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i ve unless they are satisfied with the work, and fasteners.” ; 
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admit or pass anything that is bad or indifferent. In the con- | Window venti ation, 
struction examinations a very high standard was set last year, 
and will be maintained this year ; and there is no reason why 
the same thing should not be done in the adjudication of the 
art prizes, and every reason why it should be done. To take a 
prize here will, therefore, be creditable and honourable to the 
successful candidate, and on this account, quite irrespective of 
the money value of such prize, will, I venture to predict, be 


of advantage to him in his career in life. 


January 30. 

1623. William Chandler and Clara Ann Chandler, for “An 
automatic flushing cistern.” 

1630. Enoch Wasdell, for “Improvements in siphon flush- 
ing cisterns.” 

1669. John Martin, for ‘‘ Improvements in and relating to 
kitchen sinks.” 

1684. George Edward Binks, for “Improvements in appa- 
ratus for opening, closing, and fastening fanlights, skylights 
and ventilators, and for other like purposes.” 

1688. Alfred Edward Withers, for ‘‘ Improvements in sash 
PATENTS. fasteners and the like.” 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. - 1742. Edgar Thomas Done and John Marshall Dering, for 
“An improved sash lifter and safety fastener, with burglar 
alarm, applicable to windows, fanlights, and the like.” 

1765. Luigi Brentini, for “ Improvements in roofing tiles.” 

February I. 

1788, Henry Lee Hind and Edmund Jones, for “ Securing 
window-sashes, either opened or closed, which they term ‘An 
improved window stop and fastener.’” 

1799. Charles William Richardson, for “The complete 
interception of down-draughts through the vertical tubes or 
flues of all ventilators, known as exhausts, foul air extractors, 
pneumatic ventilators, and all others of a similar nature, that is, 
acting on the exhaust,principle.” 


January 28. 

1520, Joseph Edwin Townshend, for “An improvement in 
structures built of bricks.” : : 

1525. William Vaux Graham, for ‘‘Improvements in the 
form and construction of ventilating and chimney apparatus, 
applicable to houses, buildings, rooms, ships, mines, wells, 
sewers, drains, gas and other stoves, grates, &c.” 

1532. Baron Joseph Franks, for “ Improvements in or con- 
nected with fire-places.” 

1538. Charles ‘Keizer and Charles William Keighley, for 
“ Improvements in hydraulic hoists or cranes for warehouses 
and other places where loads of very variable weights are | S=°S0 0" V7 0° ih 
raised.” : ; To INVENTORS. —Paténts for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 

1539. John Ingleson, for “Improvements in or relating to | Designs secured ; every’assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
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frames.” _ | Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 22,.1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS .OPEN. 


ASHBURTON.—Feb. 26.—For Restoring Merrifield House. 
Mr. Barrows, 1 Weir View, Totnes. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Four Cottages. 
Messrs. Thos. George & Son, Architects, Old Square, Ashton- 

> under-Lyne. : 

BALLINLUIG.—F eb. 27.—For Construction of Bridge (Piers, 
Masonry, and Girders Steel) over the River Tummel. Mr. 
Allan D. Stewart, Engineer, 2 Queen’s Square Place, West- 
minster. 


BARROW-IN-F URNESS.—Feb. 23 —For Wood Platform and 
Alterations, Old Town Hall. The Borough Engineer, 


BATTERSEA PARK.—March 5.—For Building Superin- 
tendent’s House. The Architect to the Metropolitan Board .of 
Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BELFAST.—March 7.—For Sheds and Structures for Agri- 
cultural Association. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, Victoria 
Hall, Belfast. 


BELFAST.—Feb. 23.—For Building House. 
Banks, Architect, 10 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


BELFAST.—March 4.—For Building Shops and Offices. 
Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 


BELTON.—March 1.—For Building Four Cottages. Mr. 
C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great. Yarmouth. 


BILLINGE.—March 4.—For Building Offices, Caretaker’s 
Cottage, &c., for the Local Board. Mr. Goldsworth, Surveyor, 
Prescot. 


BiRSTALL.—Feb. 27.—For. Rebuilding Mill. 
Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


BLACKBURN.—Feb. 25.—For Farm and Farmstead at 
Darwen Side Farm. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 


BLACKBURN.—Feb, 25.—For Alterations to Bridge. Mr. 
J. B. Callum, Borough Engineer. 

BLACKBURN.—March 1.*—For Erectionof Technical School 
Buildings. Messrs. Smith, Woodhouse & Willoughby, Archi- 
tects, 100 King Street, Manchester. : 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 22.—For Building Shops and Business 
Premises. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 Tyrrel 
Street, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Feb. 27.—For Band-Stand in Park, 
J. H. Cox, Borough Surveyor. 


BRICKLEIGH.—Feb. 26.—For Masonry, Railway Viaduct. 
Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 


Mr. E. N, 


Mr. Walter 


Mr, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 


BROMLEY.—For Building Three Villas, 
Architect, 14,Grimshaw Street. 

CARDIFF.—March 2.—For Additions to Workshop. Messrs. 
Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. T. Taylor 
Scott, Architect, Carlisle. ; 

CHAPEL ALLERTON. — March 8.— For Additions, Ivy 
House. Mr. G. Hepworth, Architect, 11 Bradford Road, 
Brighouse. 

CLEVEDON.—F eb. 28.—For Passenger Station Buildings and 
Goods Shed. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

-CorK.— Feb. 27.— For Wrought-iron Superstructure of 
Bridge over the Sullane. Mr. J. Price, C.E., 44 Harcourt 
Street, Dublin. 

COVENTRY,—Feb. 22.—For Building Chapel, Vestries, and 
School-rooms. Messrs. G. &-I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little 
Park Street, Coventry. Hohl 

COVENTRY. — Feb. 27. — For Building Schools for “the. 
Bablake Boys’ Charity Trustees. Messrs. Giles, Gough & 
Trollope, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. — 

DARWEN.—Feb. 27.—For Building Eight Houses, &c. Mr: 
J. B, Thornley, Architect, 48A Market Street, Darwen. - 

DUKINFIELD.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. J. Burton, 
Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

GREAT CorBy.—March 1.—For Building Chapel. 
Dalton, 88 Aglionby Street, Carlisle. 

GORLESTON.—March 6.—For Building Schoolroom, Mr, 
W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 23.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. » 


Mr. T. Bell, 


Rey. E. 


HALiFrax.—-March 7.—For Building Five Houses, &c, Mr. 
T. Lister Patchett, Architect, Halifax. 
Hayton.—March 4—For Building House. Mr. James 


Murray, Hayton, Aspatria. 

Hupy.—Feb. 28.—For Building Chapel. 
Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 27.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
J. Berry, Architect, Queen Street, Hudderfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 28.—For Engine-house, «Engine- 
bed, and other Work, at Meltham Mills. Messrs. John Kirk. . 
& Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

“ILKLEY.—March 5.—For Building House, Lodge, &c. Mr. 
A. G. Adkin, Architect, 27 Albany Buildings, Bradford. 

INCHICORE.—For Building House. Mr. H. Shaw, Archi- 
tect, 5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 28.—For Reconstruction of Theatre. 
Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, Keighley. 

LrEpS.—Feb. 25.—For Building St. Patrick’s Church 
Quarry Hill. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperal, 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 28.—For Construction of Engine House, 
Boiler House, Coal Stores, Manager’s House, Drainage, 
Fence Walls, &c. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Leicester. 

LISBURN.—March 1.—For Building Temperance Institute. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square 
East, Belfast. 

LONGFORD.—Feb. 25.—For Portico and Entrance to St. 
Mel’s Cathedral. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, Dublin. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Feb. 28.— For Enlargement of 
Head Post Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Mr. H. Isitt, 


2 


NoRMANTON.—Feb. 26.—For Chimney (50 yards high). 
Mr. W.G. Jackson, Whitwood. Collieries, near Normanton. 


OSWALDTWISTLE.— March 2—For Alterations. Messrs. 


J. Maden & Son, Architects, 121 Blackbur 
Oxrorp—For First Block of Institution. . 
Soames, Architect, 11 King Street, Westminster. 
PENPERGWM.—Feb. 26.—For Construction of Viaduct over 
the Usk. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 
PIRBRIGHT.—Feb. 27.—For Enlarging Board Schools. 
Messrs. Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 3 Market Street, 


Guildford. 
PLAIstow.—March 7.—F 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Wor 


S.W. 
PLUMSTEAD.—March 5.—For Oak Fencing, Brick Boundary 


Walls, Retaining Walls, and Iron Fencing for Cemetery. Mr. 
H. H. Church, Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 
READING.—Feb. 28.—For Reconstruction of Silly Bridge, 
&c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. é 
RUNCORN.—Feb. 27.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Waterloo Bridge. Messrs. F. & G. Holme, 8 Westminster 
Chambers, Cross Hall Street, Liverpool. 
SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For Building Wesleyan 
Bandroom, Vestries, and Classrooms. Mr. C. J. 
Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 28.—For Building Board School for 
1,037 Children in Three Departments, Northam. Mr. E. T. 
Howell, Architect, 6 Portland Street, Southampton. 
SouTH SHIELDS.—Feb. 23.—For Building Chapel, Schools 
and Vestries. Mr. T. E. Davidson, Architect, South Shields. 


Mr. A. W. 


or Building Postal Sorting Office. 
ks, 12 Whitehall Place, 


Chapel, 
Innocent, 


StRooD.—Feb. 23.—For Building Villa. Mr. C. Young, | 


Architect, 17 High Street, Rochester. 
SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 22.*—For Building Bank Premises. 
Mr. C. R. Gribble, Architect, 31 Montagu Place, W.C. 
SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 22.—For Building Houses. Messrs. 
J. & T. Tiltman, Architects, 5 Bridge Street, Sunderland. 
Swinpon.—Feb. 23.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. Messrs. Hans, Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston- 
super-Mare. as 
TODMORDEN.—March 4.—For Enlarging Workhouse. Mr. 
W. H. Cockroft, Architect, West End, Hebden Bridge. 
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WEDNESFIELD.—Feb. 27.—For Building Eight Cottage 
Homes, Schools, Store-rooms, Superintendent’s Residence, 
Entrance Lodge, Workshops, &c. Mr. G. H. Stanger, Archi- 
tect, North Street, Wolverhampton. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — March 2.— For Alterations, 
Victoria Hotel. Messrs. Hans Price & Wooler, Architects. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—March 2.—For Rebuilding House. 
Mr. S. J. Wylde, Architect, Boulevard Chambers, . 


TENDERS. 


ALTON. 

For Additions to the Lodge, Alton, Hampshire. Mr. ARTHUR 
VERNON, F.S.I., 26 Great George Street, Westminster, 
S.W., and High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Martin, Wells & Co.. : - £1,389 0 oO 
Gibson : ; - ATO V OS 
Goddard . . 1,360 0 Oo 
Woodbridge ; 1,290 0 O 
Wheeler Bros. . : 1,278 0 O 
Silver ° ‘ 1,250 “eo ‘oO 
Shearburn ; ; : 1,138 0 O 
BOTTRILL & SON (accepted ) 1,075 © O 


BLIDWORTH. 

For Supplying and Laying Iron Pipes, Construction of Reservoir, 
Engine-house, &c., Blidworth, for the Mansfield Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. HERBERT WALKER, A.M.I.C.E., 
Engineer, Nottingham. 


R. B. Cater & Co., Newport, Mon. , ; . £23258, 0. 9 
Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham 2 : 1,890. ca" 
L. Foster, Ratcliffe, Notts ; . “18712 0-10 
R. Snell, Masboro’ 2 . 1,850 0 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham . - - 1,816 0 0 
J. Tomlinson, Derby : . “168750 oO 
D. Barry, Ratcliffe, Notts . :' ROFZ wow 
T. Smart, Nottingham . . . 5,642 18 6 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . , : 262620 "G 
A. J. Gould, Stoney Stratford . 3 « 31,575.20 °-9 
C. Green, Rotherham : : : : . 1,566 0 0 
J. F. PRIcE, Nottingham (accepied) . . . S840I-90 70 
J. Dale, Northwich . < : o8,g62 22 AD 
R. & J. Holmes, Chesterfield . ‘ é .) FAI )-0 


RESPECTFULLY INTIMATE TO 


Architects, Engineers, &c., &c., 


That they have succeeded, after 


OF MU 
THAN ANYTHING YET PRODUCED. 


UPON APPLICATION TO 


EATER EXHAUS 


many experiments, in making an 


aR 


pea bes 


T POWER 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, 


A Prospectus and Model 


will be sent to any address. 
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BRISTOL. CHELMSFORD. 

For Erection of the Lower Clifton College. Messrs. E. J. For Building Lodge at Cemetery, Chelmsford. Mr. F. CHAN- 
HANsoM and F. BLIGH BonD, Joint Architects, Clifton, CELLOR, Architect, Chelmsford. 

Bristol. Quantities see W.E.Letch, Braintree. . . - £560 oo 
H. A. Forse c : 2 < ; . £5,005 0 0 H. Potter, Chelmsford. 2 < : F 475.90 O 
W. Church Cece eta a REE 5 sims .OATTY,O:.9 | Ip: Dominic, Chelmsford. 4... ne ee AZ OF O 
j. Wilting S& Sons sceh ae cleer ft ge 4,09851.9. 0 W.-Nunn, Chelmsford... » « «+ .» + 464°0 0 
E, J. Hatherly . . oie EN. aged 45540 9-9 Moss, Chelmsford é Oe SARA A ORO 
R. Wilkins & Sons . . F 2 i 74;500,--0.; 0 Jas. BAKER, Chelmsford (accepted aor » 399 0 O 
E. Clark . : : : : ; : . 4,440 9 O 
POP eet tv aah et ee ak ae we ee, 404290 O° ‘ COLCHESTER. 

A.J. Beaven . i : : ‘ : . 4,382 0 0 For Alterations to Business Premises, St. Botolph’s Street, 

Stephens & Bastow.. . - - + + 4349 9 0 Colchester, for Mr. J. H. oes 

We Conlin ane is eee 4209. 00. Bowles . Sen ClenOe Sakae WEN, 

H.-J. Rossiter . eaten ; : f SEA FEZ 0:0 S. Start’. . , . , . 78 9 6 

T.R. Lewis . : ee, 3,908 10. 0 Cc. PARR AS (accepted) . é ‘ . . Zor: eo 
CARNARVON. 

For Alterations to Golden Goat Drapery Establishment, Car- : BAST SIaeee 
narvon, for Messrs. Pierce & Willfams. Mr. R. J. THOMAS, Or = section of Two Cottages, East Kirkby, for Mz. E, T. 
35 Castle Square, Carnarvon, Architect. 2 aS 

D. Williams, Carnarvon. ; ; LA $0 10 0 = area Ee Torkard . ; Bes 0 Oo 
E. Parry, Carnarvon . . 3 ‘ ‘ 409 I5 O E. Cae eee 3 id. Leyes : . ; 25 cate. 
John Hughes, Carnarvon . 4 i ; puesezuIO. O Tat eo Bi: aE fe Ki pie : : : ro Ra eh. 
R, R. Williams, Carnarvon . - : s PesAaeds 0 aay Ty stage ee arg ‘ : : onan + Se cau 
udson, Mansfield . 7 £240 OO 
John Roberts, Carnarvon . ° . ° - 339 II O Cuda th & B t, Sutt A hfi ia 28 
Isaac Williams, Carnarvon . 3 =. 321-10 0 ae satin poeetat : on in. ee oF 1 7 Seamies She 
OWEN Morris, Carnarvon (accepted) ; e300 4.0 <0 ACEPEILCH GELCEL LO OES ions) sore 
CHESTER-LE-STREET EDGERTON. 

For Alterations and Additions to Workhouse, Ckester-le- | For Building Three Residences at Edgerton, Hudderifeld. 
Street. Mr. F. W. PICKERING, Architect, Chester-le-. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
Street. A ccepled Tenders. 

R..N; Hodgson, Hurworth-on-Lees- . . . £708 i a .M. S. Crowther, Huddersfield, mason. 

J. C. Hope, Newcastle- on-Tyne. ° . 650°.0 Oj : W. W. Batley, Huddersfield, joiner. 

R. & N. Scott, Newcastle-on- OS eb . . * 639) <6 3} Cronley, Bould, and Maredon, Huddersfield, plumber. 
John Heslop, Durham . ee etd: A 0 W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. 

Thomas Hunter, Washington. tay oe a5 O _ J. Robinson & Son, Huddersfield, plasterer. 

Thomas Thompson & Son, Chester-le- Street peggy: 17. 11 J. Preston, Huddersfield, painter. 

T. Wakefield, Gateshead-on-Tyne ‘ #370 10 Oo Total, £1,677 15s. 

John Jopling, Chester-le-Street . : : ewig70=5, O ries ; 

H. Mole, Chester-le-Street . ; : F PesOrt) .C FOLESHILL. 

John Jennings, Chester le-Street ; : rs55 0 oO fKor Building House, Foleshill. Mr. AMOS RANDLE, Architect, 
J. T. Bryce, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ‘ Shey 1Io oO 21A Broadgate, Coventry. 

John Robson & Son, Chester-le- Street 5; i>§40 -0 .0 C. Haywood, jun., Coventry 5 2 : » £3$0i:: OF SF 
John Kell & Co., Chester-le-Street . : P= =49IL15 0 C. Garlic, Coventry ; ea QIsaa Ou. © 
W. LODGE, Plamsworth (accepted ) i ea 5On O20 ANDREW RANDLE, Foleshill (accepted ) ; «314%; 0 © 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 

= Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 

fam] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 

“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ee GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM, KESWICK. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING! 


Country Houses Fitted Complete. Town Residences Wired and Fitted for the current of the London 
Electric Supply Company or other central stations. Electric Light Fittings as supplied to most of the 
First Houses in England. Show Rooms Illuminated all day with the Electric Light. The THOMSON- 
HOUSTON SYSTEM as in use at St. Pancras Station, the Italian Exhibition, Woolwich Arsenal, &e. 


EEE 
ESTIMATES FREE OW APPLICATION TO 


LAING, WHARTON c& Dow Ni. 
ADDRESS—_S824 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


TEBBUTT’S patent SAFETY” BRICK 


ra FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


NLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, Ard is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


’ 


» —. a 
WLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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HIGH WYCOMBE. 


COVENTRY. : os . 
For Additions to Brand’s House, High Wycombe, Bucks... Mr. 
hei re PUR Ee ERD el ct AH oy ASST Ee ARTHUR VERNON, F.S.I, Architect, 26 Great George 

B. ama sak Nn Bas Sale ee Street, Westminster, and High Wisco 
HANLEY. Woodbridge ok sae . £2364 0 Oo 
her... ‘ - ee é=+2;31074p- 0 

to Shop Premises, Market Terrace, Haaley, for Finch 
a3 Hoan, cilnan eC doke. ' Mr, JOSEPH LOBLEY, Borough pea & Son . z . : * ae aS 2 
Surveyor, Hanley. : rist. < : 3 : ; Pee 
Ts Geen Tunstall. : ; - ‘ . £675 9 O Green . : : re 1,900. ° $ 
G. Ellis Hanley . . 658 10 Oo Gibson. : . « 1,955. < 
J. T. Clark, Hanley Sms 595 .0-: Oe DISS vq aise + TARP 
T. Godwin, Hanley. eee o us <! + f 2 tae ‘ ‘ : ; : etd ep ® 
4 Gone, Fone if) “siete tie eg 27 ae crtigtsedcaddeforaes aaa . 1,787 0-0 
apouli see red LOOSLEY (accepted) . . . . : «2 419693. 287 20 
HEBBURN. 2 


‘ LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. 
For Building Villa Residence, Lee-on-the-Solent, for. Sir J.C. 
Robinson, Kt... Mr. E. A. ROBINSON, Architect, Lee-on- 


For Building Stores, Hebburn. New Town, for the Jarrow 
* Industrial Co- operative Society. Mr. J. WALTER HANSON, 
Architect, Exchange Buildings, South Shields. 


McCarry, South Shields 1,030 0 O the-Solent. 
Caeese a Sunterund so Jg024 75 10 Puzey & Lumley, London . : . F af 11450 comme) 
S. Sheriff, South Shields . 947.0 O Wareham, Stubbington : - 1,387 0 0 
J. Yules, Jarrow a : os) 041-5 Q Wheeler, Southsea . - : . : «1,200,570 0 
J. C. Hope, Newcastle 9390 13 II Plummer, Fareham . Ss ‘ : $ - 1,075 0 Oo 
R. Storar, Jarrow : 909. 16 9 Franklin, Southampton : ; . - 1,049.0 0 
Cowper & Henderson, , Jarrow ; 570 I5 0 page : 
ateshea 2 ° 
A Prinsle, Gateshead : ‘ 868 5 2 | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Water-closets at Board 
T. LUMSDEN, Jarrow (accepted) . . €1: O98 O°. 0 Schools, Gainsborough Road, Hackney Wick, and Refix- 
: ee: ing Boys? Covered Playground. 
HERTFORD. Thomas Brown . . £625 (oe) 
For Building Retiring-rooms and Markets adjoining Corn Simmonds Bros... _. : : 12 520 4p 0 
Exchange, Hertford. Mr. R. T. BLOMFIELD, M.A., and W.M. Dabbs_. . A : ‘ 12 534.0 = 
Messrs. W. WILDS & Son, Architects. Quantities by {| Thomas Linfield . ; : ‘ . ° 527.4 20 
Architects. | STEVENS BROS. (accepted) . ; « 522,..0 0 
J. Willmott & Son, Hitchin . ‘ ‘ ‘ £217 59 oar) Barrett & Power . . . a . : + 439.0 0 
Hoddesdon 5 5 4 eo o °C ; 
i r eae & Son, Hertford ; 2: =a o o| For Additions, &c., to Entrance Lodge, St. Pancras Cemetery. 
H. Norris, Hertford . . « 2,520 0 0 Mr. J. T, LEE, arch Aibwance 
J. Shillito & Son, Bury St. Edmunds i 23480. -O 6 fot Old 
‘A. P. Ginn, Hertford Ee ~ >. «* 2,468 0 Oo For Pantry. . Materials. 
J. Lear, Kennington . ‘ '8,99452: 0°. 0 Vears & Co., Hyde Park . ah bi £57 5 
T. FP; Halliday, Stamford . ‘ ri 25286 “0-0 J. Ball, Fortess Road . 22455 25 —_ 
F. Dupont, Colchester. : A werai25§ “O60 Littlefield, Enfield Road . 2 i 427 — Io 
D. Ellwood & Son, Sandy 2 S92 222=20 «0 Marriott, High Barnet . » 425 33 — 
Registered 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. |ArcH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY) =3nig¢"* 
STRODE & CO, LONDON, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. _ 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FINSBURY Square, E.0. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. 
Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy ang despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIO ADD: 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
NINTH 


Architectural and Building Trades’ 


EXHIBITION, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, N. 


APRIL 1 TO 13, I889. 


Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly suc- 
cessful series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall auring the last 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April 1, 
1689. Intenaing Exhibitors can obtain full particulars on 
application to Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20 
BUCKLERsBURY, Lonpon, E.0. 


48 Osnaburgh St., N.W., and 
67 St. Paul’ s Churchyard. "E.C. 


"epee CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT. 


Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand , London, W.C. 


HYDRAULIC 


atk se 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. 

THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


Trade 


ae 


aERWA Te, @, 


GREEN SLATE €2 


LIMITED 
—*styoR DS 


ra os 


SUCCE SSFUL YET INTRODUCED J JOSEPH | H BLACKBURN, 


Gohcions Examples can be seen at work 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN'S. ROAD, 
i BATTERSEA. 


VoLuma XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
: Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED §& 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And. LONDON, . 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

tepaired. No stoppage of 
5 Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND ; 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


ees 


-.. “TRLEGRAMB— + 
“Blackburn, Nottingham,’’ 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office 175 Strand, London, W.O, 
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SUPPLEMANS 


eee 


LONDON— continued. a 
For Sanitary and Decorative Repairs and Additions at 


: MANSFIELD — continued. 
For Drainage Works, Garden Road, Mansfield. 


26 Gilston Road; The Boltons, South Kensington. Mr. R. Newton, Mansfield . ; > £85 bbs '0 
JOHN JACKSON WHEELER, Surveyor, 189 Fulham Road, J. Bradley, Lincoln aie ES, 6r-ie 0 
S.W. J. W. Fisher, Mansfieid , Ss6hIott6 
de Jones, Chelsea : : . . : ah FOs(Or 0 W. A. Vallance, Mansfield. : . : » 50 10 0 
Scharien.& Go. Chelsea so ee ee EO O Se tad rishy, Mansheld +1 > s.r 247 OO 
We Pic Chelsea ae fe 298 10 o| 4H.Charlesworth,Mansfeld. . « « » 4318 O 
Bovis & Co., Dorset Square (accepted ) 283 0 0 5 Shashi ant flea 
H ersmith. Mr. H. MAIR For Building Three Dwelling-houses, Moldgreen, Hudders- 
Ee coe Mere "| field. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
Landor Road. Ate 
: Accepted Tenders. 
W. G. Coat, Hammersmith wets : “f£344- 00 
Rogers & Co, Notting Hill. : g ‘ R923° 2020 H. Roebuck, Huddersfield, mason. 
T. Adams, Kingsland . : ; : ; 2919. O- O Wilby & Jessop, Dalton, joiner. 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . . 3 pe Sha O**O 4 J. B. Durrans, Moldgreen, plumber. 
Neave & Son, Paddington . ; ; - 3TO"'O. O F. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, plasterer. 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . : pe20g 0-0 Total, 1,230/. 
TREHEARNE, Battersea (accepted) ’ 275° 0 °°0 ay ) 
ead ares Court. a For Painting, Decorating, and Alterations at Baptist Chapel, 
-Neave & Son, Paddington.» + os os 4 Carr Road, Nelson. Mr. H. WHITAKER, . Architect, 
Tt. eres: Pinaeians Tee are Posie a i = Market Street, Nelson. 
nsl . e ° ° 7 
Go aay eranith ° F - 7 : ‘ Stee 0. 0 z A ccepied Tenders. ee 
TomES & WIMPEY, Hammersmith (accepted) . 28 0 0 J. Edwards, Burnley, painter and decorator . £125.90 
: . & G. Léa, Nelson, joiner. “ 3 : of 25,250. 530 
Ce ier BE Road. ie de)'o W. Whalley, Nelson, ee ‘ : i «A152 eNO 
. eave on, a 1 ° ° . . . Total 175. 
T. Adams, Kingsland . Pe ear : : 77970 0:0 - 
_W. G. Coat, Hammersmith. . . e375 .0°, 0 ee ee 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : : ps850 00 | a a Five Hi Be ao x: nd Sekine zn 
PTrahearne, Battersea = oe <4 10h Ms af 345 0-9 OF - upeet Be oe i ese on ; ortley.": Mir. 
Rogers & Co., Notting Hill Peon a. 3458). “0 RED, WM. RHODES, Architect, Upper Wortley. 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith (accepied) . 349 0 0 Accepted Tenders. | 
J. Wilson, New Wortley, plumber : ot LOZ: O1O 
MANSFIELD. J. Lister, Leeds, bricklayer . : : : - 55 0 0 
For Alterations and Repairs to Infectious Hospital, Mansfield. ; 
J. Copestake, Mansfield 35 x : ; eLow13: oO ; SWINDON. 
W. A. Vallance, Mansfield ., . : .-70 0 © | For Levelling Site of proposed Public Offices, York Place, for 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield : : ei 6a 0 0 the ‘Swindon New Town Local Board. 
E. Cuddy, Mansfield. : : : ‘ » 64 10 o| - J. Williams, Swindon . : ; : ; »£14-10 0 
S. Dudson, Mansfield. ae ‘ ; SOs 4 +O H. Hill, Swindon . ; : ‘ F i » 14 10.70 
J. EVANS, Sutton (accepted) . ° - , «56-11 6 T. WINCHOMBE, Wroughton (accepted ) 5 .¥ 422t0 4.0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
» JHEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
—-. JNSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner. 
y ; 1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s &d 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
: mahogany case and tripod, £448. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 13. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SURVEYING List-” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION, — 


ae a ‘ SS made in 
oroug : 7 

‘Cure for ™=*2 sak all colours 
Damp Walla and 


~ and is ei SASS colourless. 
ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Hstablished 1860.) 


- WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


eduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


WILLIAM HAYWARD & SONS, 
VULCAN WORKS,: 
WILLENHALL ROAD, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


. , oe 
ERIOE tine WROUGHT-IRON PALISADING, 
pas: ap ia reece a 
Bao fous saree eee | Wire Fencing, 
CONTINUOUS FENCING 


74 ” | comaeae 
SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT) ENTRANCE GATES, 
naianancus erie UNCLIMBABLE RAILING, 
Sey a roct Paving: 
AND HURDLES, = 
‘Treeguards, | Wheelbarrows, 


pid 4 
JP cCLIPSE” PORTLARD CEMERT — 
=== F/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
standard Testing Sand. 23vJbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
- in the market. Specially 
= adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 

foundations, &c. 

Samz les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


Full lWlustrated Catalogues post free on application 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HypDRavLio 
Biue Lis Limg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Purian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


JOHN DALE, 


LG CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


[For Illustrated Advertisement see Number for last week} 


NeW [PROPRIETARY ; 
YouUNerB CO! | 


= 
ee 


: | Vieroni Works WOLVERHAMPTON 
Pprentees & Sore Maners oF 


Younes Parace Motion locks 
UNG eee FurNITURE 
} —— WorLowide REFUTATION FAR ——— 

*EXcetLence & Duaasiliry ¢ 


\@_8 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee eeeeeeeeeeewe 1:{$0{v—sv{_“_“_—v_“v—_w__—aw_s=_<_<_x a S———SEe 
SALTASH. WARGRAVE. 
For Laying Pipe Sewers, &c., Saltash. Mr. W. W. HARVEY, | For Alterations and Additions to the George and Dragcn 


Surveyor. Hotel, Wargrave, for Messrs. Hawkins. Mr. G. W. WEEB, 
Willcocks Bros., Plymouth ‘ . . . £1,050 0 O A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Reading. 
Perkin & Son, Sandrake . F - : 2 919 0 O Cox, Maidenhead. ; ‘ . £1,195 nee 20 
Parsons & Son, Plymouth : , Z ‘ 888 o Oo Goodchild, Reading . es : : : [3080s OL EO 
J. Mutton, St. Stephens ie ; ; 3 : 856 0 O Kingerlee, Oxford . : : : ‘ .  SjCO7 ema 
Smith & Son, Devonport . aad SRS 39) JO sno Clements,.Henley;,<)..0) 4.0. > 2 0 2) 
SHADDOCK BROS, Plymouth (accef ied ) : 2 821 0 Oo Weyman, Henley . 2 F : 4 »' *1,020-=70 eae 
Hill, Plymouth . é ; . - i s 687 I0 oO Musselwhite, Basingstoke 5 : é * 998 0 oO 
Bottrill, Reading . : ; > 987 0 0 
VERWOOD. ' Silver & Sons, Maidenhead. ; ‘ y 984 0 0 
Vicarage House, Verwood, Dorset, for Rev. Simmonds, Reading. : : ‘ ‘ ; 983 0 oO 
e Berton Mr. CHARLES »: ADYE, M.S.A., Architect, _Lewis, Reading | F . 4 4 A 975 0 Oo 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. Quantities by Mr. F. G. Billing- 
ham, Devizes, Wilts. WINDSOR. 
F. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth . . £3789 Oo 0 /| For Street Improvement Works, Windsor. Mr. T. V. DAVISON, 
Edward Smith, Wimborne : , 5 3,077 90 oO Borough Surveyor. 
Robert Elcock, Wimborne. . F - 3555 OG O Stuart Paving Co, Limited, London . : . £699 0 oO 
Henry J. Kite, Salisbury . , : ; 2 a3, 540 sO S10 Reavell, Windsor. ‘ ‘ ; ; - 690 0 Oo 
Daniel Hitchin, Poole ; : A : ; 3,482 50° 0 Free & Son, High Wycombe . 673 00 
W. Franklin, Southampton : R ; - 3,480 0 0 Iles, Wimbledon . . . 664 00 
G. Brown, Devizes. ska Sa 34478 0 0 | Pither,Windsors, Baas) Ge ee 590 0 O 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . ; : ; , 3456 "OO Akery, Windsor... ; ; : apy is jew Ne 
W. Alexander, Ringwood . é ‘ : - 3410 0 O Currall & Lewis, High Wycombe , : «| 570% 0 
J. Crook & Sons, Southampton j : 4253;309 20550 KELLY, Windsor (accepted ) : . oo Se SAGE eee 
Charles Mitchell, Salisbury . ‘ 5 223/309 a= 
George & Harding, Bournemouth . , 569285 1E -6 WOKING. 
Gilbert Harris, Salisbury . , ; . 3,261 © O | For Building House, Mount Hermon, Woking. Mr. W. I. 
John Inwood, Worcester and Malvern 5 «" 3,246) 0. 10 CHAMBERS, Architect. 
John Shering, Fordingbridge . F : 20 352005 OO Geo. Gray, Egham E F : < é -£1,458 0 Oo 
J. S. Kimberley, Banbury . : x ; - 3,194. 9-90 A. A. Gale, Woking . i 5 «1,343 20 0 
G. Bevan, Bournemouth . : : ; . 3,186 0 0 Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot : ; «: 1,558 40-0 
J. Watson Williams, Bournemouth . ‘ «2,990 0 O John Pullen, Ripley . : ; ; . 1,050 0 0 
R. Davis & Son, Dorchester : - 2,945 If I | «E, SEABER, Godalming (accepted) ; s ‘ 950 0 O 
GEORGE Moore, Trowbridge (accepted : 102,070" O70 
‘W. Burridge, Tisbury ‘ . 2,859 8 o- 
Webb & Co., Salisbury . A : : . 2,700" 00 
ara ee a TRADE NOTES. 


POWERS have been obtained by the Milnrow Local Board 
to borrow 11,600/, for sewerage works, and Mr. Vawser, C.E., 
has been directed to prepare a detailed plan of the land 


for Erection of a Pair of Cottages at Wrotham, Kent, for the 
Basted Paper Mills Company, Limited. Mr. H. PERCyY- 
MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, E.C. 


Iggulden, Wrotham : £439 10 oO required for the purpose and for the construction of the first 
ALLCORN & SONS, Shipbourne (accepted ne - 425 0 oO portion of the intended works. 
_ im YO 
SOMETHING NEW @ AND EFFECTIVE. DRUMMON D’S 
Gp" «NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 
<—METAL CAP Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 


NT G i excluding Leakage. 
: es =~ ts pis le For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 
ig, WUD LE Ia SSS RW See Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 
iMONGS? fj ied Ml SSN PpRISMARCS NS SS Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 


DP pcaien STEEL BAR attained by any other @lass in the Market. 


a a SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 
DRUMMOND & LINDSAY (maNUrACLURERS)) 35 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. PEL SOLA er ue and Dark Oak, from 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X TH FE X |_10d. per super. foot. LAID COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 60. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chiet Offices :_22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.wW. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


BEAN'S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


j These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
" in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced.- 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight- -fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 


regulated flush without holding down the pull. 
SOLE MAKERS— PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


YwyELhorR a Sons. 


SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSEOUNDERS, 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


_ THE three east windows of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
Highgate Road, are to be filled with stained-glass, prepared by 
Messrs. Pitman & Son, of Newgate Street. The subject of 
the centre window is Zhe Good Shepherd. The design made 
by Messrs. Pitman & Son was selected in a limited com- 
petition. 


THE Empress Frederick, accompanied by one of her 
daughters and Count Seckendorff, has honoured the stove 
establishment of Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co., Limited, 
95 Upper Thames Street, with a visit. A considerable crowd 
soon gathered in the street, and many manifestations of respect 
were shown as Her Imperial Highness drove away. 


ORDERS have been received by Messrs. Sam Deards & 
Co., Limited, from Turcoing, France, for their “Gold Medal 
Victoria Dry Glazing;” to build a conservatory 60 feet long by 
17 feet 6 inches by 14 feet; for Mr. J. R. Box, florist, Derby 
Road, Croydon, as a show-house for begonias ; and to supply 
their patent glazing for the roof of a studio on the Himalaya 
Mountains, for Mr. T. A. Rust, of Allahabad and Mussourie. 


UNDER the title of “ The True Position of Patentees” Mr. 
H. Moy Thomas has published, through Messrs. Simpkin & 
Marshall, a little book in which the patent laws and regulations 
at home, abroad, and in our colonies and dependencies are 
explained for the information of English inventors. 


ON Monday Lords Justices Cotton, Lindley, and Bowen, in 
Appeal Court II., gave judgment on the question of the validity 
of the patents owned by the Edison and Swan Electric Light 
Company. The patents in question, the Edison and the 
Cheeseborough, were disputed in an action with Mr. William 
Holland, in which the Anglo-American Brush Corporation 
intervened, Mr. Justice Kay, who tried the case, decided 
against the Edison patent only. The Lords Justices reversed 
the judgment, the effect of their decision being to uphold both 
the patents of the Edison and Swan Company. 


THE parish church of Ranmoor, near Sheffield, recently 
destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, architects, 
of Sheffield, and was reopened for divine service early in the | 
present month. The interior fittings are very elaborate, and 
the reredos and font deserve special mention. The former is 
mainly constructed of Caen stone in the thirteenth-century 
style, and consists of five bold moulded arches terminated by 
crocketed gables, and forming a canopy for a panel represent- 


ing the “ Last Supper.” This subject is carved from a solid 
block of alabaster, and extends the full width of the three centre 
panels. The side arches are filled in with figures of SS. Peter 
and Paul. The font is in the same material and style, the bowl 
being handsomely carved with conventional foliage. Both these 
works were entrusted to and executed by Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


THE second part of a paper on “ Foundations” was read 
on Tuesday evening at a meeting of the East of Scotland 
Engineering Association by Mr. J. H. Anderson, A.M. Inst. C.E. 
Having briefly referred to the previous paper, in which the 
various modes of founding by means of copper dams and piling 
were discussed, he explained the methods adopted by engineers 
in obtaining more substantial foundations by means of brick, 
concrete, wrought and cast iron cylinders ranging from 4 feet 
to 30 feet in diameter, and sunk to depths up to 100 feet. 


THE Compressed-air Power Company has been engaged for 
some months past in laying down mains in the manufacturing 
centres of Birmingham. It is said that some four miles. of 
mains have been laid, and that the present system of working 
machinery would be materially changed should compressed air 
be adopted generally. 


THE accidents arising from window-cieaning ought to 
belong to past history, but they still occur. On Monday, in 
Edinburgh, Henry Chalmers met with a serious accident at 
Lynedoch Place. He was cleaning a window on the third flat 
of a house there, and had somehow lost his hold and fallen to 
the ground. He was at once conveyed to the Royal Infirmary, 
where it was found that he had sustained a fracture at the base 
of the skull, a fracture of the right arm, and serious internal 
injuries.: . ; 

THE Landore Siemens Steelworks, near Swansea, the 
original cost and equipment of which exceeded 500,000/., com- 
prising steelworks, blast furnaces, and colliery interests, has 
been put up to auction, and a sale effected in one lot for the 
sum of I01,000/, 


THE British Agent and Consul-General at Sofia reports that 
the municipality of that capital has decided to light the streets 
of the town, and the Ministries, consisting of ten houses with 
about twenty rooms:in each, with the electric light. Tenders 
for that purpose will be received by the municipality of Sofia 
up to April 13, and it is desirable that communicationsshould be 
made in French or German if possible. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
29 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bris oF Qvuantitizs, SprciFIcATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


@PRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 


COX, EDGLEY & CO., LIil., 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


VA Stained & Leaded Glass 


4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical Baw ht 
=4 Purposes. Mi 
/i) Designs & Estimates Free. Also [Me | ih 
IE Catalogue on application. 4 
i 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


“| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
“| SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 
), LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 

| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

7 above descriptions of work in the best style. 


IAS} Specimens and: Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
#3; Papers, Mounted Papers, _ Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crariricate Bovxs for Instalments, 33., or with 
seceipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s TaBies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London,/| 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. - 


G 


Pa ee 


SOSSSOSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSHSOSSOSOSOSCOOS 


SIMPLEX es 


For ROOFS, ***«**** 


HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PRA PALS LLP LPL DLL ALLS 


GROVER & Co. (ims), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
PESSSSSSSSSSTSS SUVS SLSSLOV SVS SHAOVEGID 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 


€AD 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


SOSSEOS 


LAZING 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITEOTS to 
his Offices, 
9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


6 
«* SKYLIGHTS & 


COLLINGE'S 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
_EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed by return of 


PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


AD 
THRAY'S 


Correctly Written an 


Pes ee test ity. S- PATENT 
J. L. ALLDAY,| HINGES AND BOLTS.N'* _- 


«< ACME”? 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. - 
Also “ ACMB.” DOOR-SPRING 


SHAKESPEARE 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIY 


E COPYING PROCESS 


In One Denelopment and Washing. 


for Double-aeting Doors only 
AWARDS— 

Edinburgh& York 

> Exhibitions, 1886. 
> tolton & Adelaide 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS ls Sxhibitions, 1887. 
Pri-es quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or from TRACINGS. Show roost HINDLE, 
cones eB ie pen Sd cts Tee tistad dopekall to aniks Architects’ ni 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. J. R. G oT Zs SO Eien bins : NORTON &C0. 
Adaress_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON.’  ac., on application. OLDHAM. 
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AT a meeting held in the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, on 
Monday, it was decided to form a company for building new 
premises in the centre of the town for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The capital of the company is to be 
15,0007, 


SLOW-BURNING CONSTRUCTION. 


THE following circular has been issued by the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company :— 

In order to meet the frequent calls for plans for the safe or 
slow-burning construction of office-buildings, dwelling-houses, 
and other buildings auxiliary to the factories which come under 
the supervision of the Mutual Companies (such demands 
having more than once been made for plans of slow-burning 
churches and hospitals), certain studies are herewith presented 
which may be a good basis for suggestion and for further im- 
provement. These plans, even if they prove to be crude and 
imperfect, will certainly assure greater safety than can be 
expected when offices, houses, churches, and hospitals are 
built according to the common practice of combustible archi- 
tecture. 

The ordinary method of building a wooden dwelling, 
hospital, or other similar structure may be called the cellular 
system of construction. The floors consist of a series of 
wooden cells; the walls constitute another series ; the roof is 
the worst and most dangerous series of all; each cell in each 
series being connected in some more or less open way with all 
the rest. 

Provision is made in many contracts for cutting off the 
communication between the cells of the main floor and the 
vertical cells in the walls, either by laying bricks between the 
studs upon the sill or by some other suitable method, the 
intention of these safeguards being to prevent either vermin or 
fire passing from the cellar through the cells in the first floor to 
the cells in the walls, and thence throughout all the floors and 
partitions to the roof. These provisions of the contract are 
excellent on paper, but, when Jeft to the average supervision of 
the architect and of the contractor, they are very apt to fail ; 
the mice almost always find a way through the smaller cracks, 
and the rats follow; the fire also finds its way everywhere 
through all the cracks with the utmost facility. The writer 
knows from personal experience that even if the most careful 
provision be made in the contract, and even if the work be super- 


vised day by day by the owner himself, all the customary 
devices may utterly fail to keep rats and mice out of hollow 
walls in a wooden house. 

But even if the common contract precautions should suffice 
to keep vermin from infesting the house, yet the customary 
plan of construction utterly fails to prevent the passage of fire 
from cell to cell, and through the same cracks by which the 
fire may pass there is a constant circulation of air. This 
circulation of air, although it may be slow and somewhat 
obstructed, yet practically destroys the value of the air-spaces 
in the walls, which walls are assumed to be non-heat-conduct- 
ing because of this air-space. It is admitted that, if air be 
encased in a substantially tight cell free from circulation, 
it may be one of the very best non-conductors of heat and 
cold ; but the air-spaces in the walls of a wooden building, as 
ordinarily constructed, are nothing but a fraud; there are 
small open-air ducts connected by cracks and crevices every- 
where. so 

It is generally assumed that an air-space is in the nature of 
things one of the best of non-conductors, without much regard 
as to how the air is encased ; but the error of this assumption 
was disclosed by the experiments made at the instance of the 
factory underwriters a few years ago for the purpose of deter-’ 
mining the conditions most favourable for preventing a loss of. 
heat by radiation from steam-pipes. In the course of this work, 
which was of the most thorough nature both as to the methods 
employed and the extent and variety of materials tried, it was 
found that an air-space was a very good conductor of heat by 
reason of circulation by convection, which resulted and effected 
a very rapid transfer of heat; on the other hand, the non- 
conducting property of many substances which proved to be 
most efficient was undoubtedly due to the small, isolated cells 
of entrapped air which they contained. In our tests, a given. 
material, when placed in a loose or porous condition about a 
pipe, proved to be an effective non-conductor; yet, when. 
pressed to an extent which closed up the air-spaces or pores, 
the same material served as an effective Conductor of heat. > 

It may be interesting to cite the fact that an air-space would: 
transmit a quantity of heat represented by the number 1302, the’ 
radiation of heat through wool under similar conditions being 
represented by the numbers 301 to 237, according to the amount 
of pressure applied to it. Charcoal was found to be subject to 
about the same rule as wool. The application of these results 
to the construction of buildings leads to the conclusion that 
the most effective non-conduction .of heat may be attained by 
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cutting up air-spaces in such a manner as to prevent circulation 
by convection, or by the connection of one air-space with 
another. Ete 
An effort has, therefore, been made to make framing-plans 
and specifications, which are submitted herewith as studies of 
.the question, for the construction of the class. of buildings 
under consideration, in which the timbers shall be so arranged 
that the builder will be obliged to go out of his way and to 
work on an entirely different framing-plan, in order to connect 
one cell either in the floor or wall with any other cell in any 
other part of the building. The motive is to compel the 
builder to do his work well in this particular, even if he does 
not care to do so, or might not know how. 
On this motive the framing-plan of a church has been made 
. by a student of architecture, and a framing-plan and method 
of plastering for a dwelling-house have been devised under my 
own direction. In respect to both dwelling-house and church, 
it is suggested that there is no reason why there should be any 
cells in the main floor, such as will be made if the basement- 
ceiling is either sheathed or plastered on the underside of the 
“timbers. So far as this floor is concerned, either in a dwelling- 
house or achurch, there may be no objection to the down- 
ward passage of sound; therefore, the money commonly 
expended in sheathing or plastering had much better be 
put into the substance of the floor, and the open-timber or 
_mill-construction may be adopted on this storey in any and 
_every case. If this floor is made of 2-inch plank grooved 
and splined, covered with three-fourths-inch mortar, good 
sheathing-paper, and then finished with a good, hard top-floor, 
birch preferred, the cold air of winter may be permitted to 
circulate freely through the cellar or basement without any 
danger of passing up through this solid floor, to the discomfort 
_ of those who occupy the storeys above, and the upward passage 
of sound will be very slight. If the heat required in the main 
floor or storey be brought in near the centre of each rooma 
_ little below the ceiling, with right provision for ventilation, the 
floor will be well warmed at any and all times; while, on 
_the contrary, if the heat be brought in through registers in the 
floor, it will rise and accumulate near the ceiling, while the 
_cold air from the windows, which either comes in by the cracks 
or through the glass, will fall and spread itself over the floor, to 
the great discomfort of all the occupants. May it not be that 


people bake their heads and bodies, burn the air as it comes 
through the furnace, catch colds or get catarrh from vitiated 
air, in a vain attempt to keep their feet warm? Even in this 
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they may fail, unless bottom circulation is induced by bringing 
the heat in at the top or overhead. 

Under the common conditions of bringing the heat in 
through registers in the floor, there will be nearly stationary 
planes of different degrees of heat, to the discomfort of the 
occupants—cold in the lower plane, and very hot in the upper 
one—while by the overhead system there may be a very free 
circulation ; even basements with stone floors, which have 
been of no use in factories when the steam-heating pipes have 
been placed in the usual way at the sides of the room, near 
the floors, have been converted into useful rooms, with warm 
floors, by merely changing the position of the same heating- 
pipes from the side walls to points near the ceiling, ro feet or 
12 feet from the windows. 

To return to construction. Even if the mill construction is 
considered too expensive for the whole house, and if it is 
thought that the downward passage of sound through the upper 
floors cannot be sufficiently prevented, then the motive of the 
architect may well be to make use of about the same quantities 
of timber and board which are now required in ordinary 
framing, but so disposed and so consolidated that, without 
requiring much more material, the cells in walls, partitions, 
floors, and roof may be absolutely separated each from the 
other ; the frame being at the same time made stiffer and 
better in every way ; the substance of the roof also made thick 
enough to save the attic or upper storey from being an oven in 
summer and a refrigerator in winter. To this end the plans of 
the dwelling-house are submitted. They speak for themselves. 
Posts and floor-beams may be Io inches by 6 inches, studs 
4 inches by 6 inches, placed 5 feet on centres. These sizes 
may be substituted for the ordinary construction of 2-inch by 
4-inch planks, posts, and studs, with little or no increase in the 
quantity of material required in the lower storey ; the second 
storey is drawn in the ordinary way. 

The method of constructing the foundation, placing the sill 
thereon, and the method of adjusting the girders and plate, are 
so devised that even the most uninstructed builder cannot 
connect any number of cells anywhere without using more 
ingenuity than he customarily applies to the ordinary condi- 
tions of framing in making such connections. The diagonal 
furring and lathing convert the wall into a truss, strengthening 


‘the building, and this system of plastering on the plank, as 
drawn in the lower storey, also lends itself to the separation of 


the cells in the best manner. 
If the second storey should be built of 24 studs, boarded 
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and not planked, one special provision will be called for to cut 
off the second-floor spaces from the wall-spaces in the second 
storey, to wit : solid blocks between the studs ; but if even this 
were neglected, little harm would come from it, because there 
is no open way from the first to the second floor. J 

It may be suggested that a cheap method of making small 
wooden dwelling-houses much safer from fire, and also warmer 
in winter as well as cooler in summer, is to fill-in between the 
studs behind the plastering and inside the boarding with sifted 
coal ashes mixed with mortar, just enough mortar being used 
to bind the material. : 

In this way many buildings of bad construction have been 
made suitable for mutual insurance to the great satisfaction of 
the owners, who have discovered after the spaces between 
the studs set up inside of brick walls with a view to the 
supposed non-conduction of an air-space, that their buildings 
have been made much warmer in winter, cooler in summer, 
and safer in every way, after the ashes and plaster had been 
poured from the top into these places between the studs, than 
they were before this precaution had been taken. 

These plans and specifications are submitted as primary 
studies only, subject to suggestion and to improvement. The 
same problem needs to be solved for the construction of brick 
dwelling-houses and hospitals, as well as those built of wood. 
The Building Act of Boston and the customary forms of con- 
tract call for incombustible stops at every floor, behind the 
furring or mop-board. 

Do these provisions suffice? In what proportion of the 
houses, hospitals, or asylums constructed under the present 
system are there not a number of more or less open ways, by 
which vermin or fire may pass from basement to roof? Cannot 
some framing or floor-plan be devised by which the ignorance, 
stupidity, or carelessness of workmen or contractors may be 
rendered incapable of opening a way for fire, except at an 
increase of the cost or of the work ? 

The writer suggests a plan for cutting off the connection be- 
tween the air-spaces or cells of each floor and the air-spaces in 
the walls of a brick hospital or dwelling-house furred in the 
usual way, and for separating the latter at each storey. It is 
admitted that if specifications like those of the present Building 
Act of Boston are completely carried out, there would be no 
need of any further provisions for fire-stops; but the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Building Act for placing stops at each 
floor calls for some additional work on the part of the builder, 
which may be omitted, neglected, or shammed. The motive of 


the suggestion is to build the walls themselves in such a way 
that, when the floors and the furrings are placed in position, the 
projections from the brick wall and chimneys will be interposed 
between the air-spaces, thus making the necessary stops with- 
out requiring any additional or special work to be done. 

In order to stop the air-spaces which are of necessity left 
between the brickwork of chimneys and the studs which 
support the lathing around them, it is proposed to corbel the 
brickwork on the sides and the back of the chimneys as well as 
on the front. 

The studs at the sides and on the back of the chimneys may 
be placed in position supported by brickwork, which will cut 
off any possible connection with the air-spaces in the storeys 
below or above. A horizontal wooden support to the studs is 
placed over the brickwork (which timber should be laid ona 
thick bed of mortar between it and the bricks), in order to 
provide for the same shrinkage that may occur in the floor 
timbers. 

This plan may make safety consistent—1. With economy. 
2. Even with the rule-of-thumb methods of carrying out plans 
and specifications the motives of which the builders may not 
themselves understand, so that the faults in the present 
methods of construction will be cured without the extra work 
of putting special stops at each floor. It is in this way that the 
mutual underwriters have made it for the interest of every 
manufacturer to adopt their plans and methods ; because, even 
taking no cognisance of the greater safety from fire, their plans 
and methods of construction have been conclusively proved to 
be the least costly ways in which buildings can be erected, 
which will be most suitable for the occupations upon which 
they take risks. 

In the case of the hospital or asylum, again, if the mill floor 
and open timber construction are objected to above the main 
floor over the basement or cellar, the common cellular floors 
may be adopted ; but, according to the plans submitted, there 
may be no direct communication between these cells and of 
one storey with those of another. 

It is assumed that when such attention is given to the slow- 
burning construction of a hospital or asylum as would be 
implied by giving attention to this suggestion, the same reason- 
ing would forbid any of the common bad forms of roof, espe- 
cially of the “ crazy order,” which now render so many of this 
class of buildings costly, dangerous, and unsuitable. The solid 
deck-roof or plank, not less than 3 inches thick, would become 
a necessary element in this plan of construction. 
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The basement floor had also better be of plank, laid over a 
properly prepared concrete, in such manner that it may not 
decay, and without any open space beneath in which fire or 
vermin can exist. Of such plans for basement floors we have 
more than one which have stood the test of time. 


MINTONS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


WE have had an opportunity, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, 
of inspecting the greater portion of the splendid collection of 
art ceramics which Messrs. Minton & Co.—or, to “speak by 
the card,” Mintons (Limited)—have produced for the exhibition 
by which the French people will in a few months celebrate the 
centenary of their great Revolution. The firm have abandoned 
the intention of exhibiting in their own name, and have sold 
the entire collection to two leading London houses, who are 
making every arrangement for displaying these sumptuous ob- 
jects in a worthy manner. We are about to give a rough 
sketch of the choicest of these, but shall all along be painfully 
conscious of the inadequacy of a merely verbal description to 
convey any idea of their extraordinary beauty. Speaking 
generally, we may say, for the satisfaction more especially of 
our readers in the Potteries, that the reputation of that district 
‘as the seat of the principal art-industry in the kingdom will be 
right worthily maintained by Messrs. Minton and by other 
leading manufacturers. “Mintons” have made good the proud 
boast of being the finest potters in the world, whether State- 
aided or private, and, feeling that modlesse oblige, they have 
striven to show themselves worthy of their primacy. © 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to transcribe 
the notes made during a visit to the works at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and shall divide the objects into a few leading classes. 
We place first of all in the order of importance and interest, 
as also do Messrs. Minton, the works in Jdfe-sur-pate by Mr. 
Solon. We have more than once expressed the deliberate 
conviction that in the whole range of ancient and modern 
ceramic art there is nothing to equal the finest works which 
issue from the studio of Mr. Solon. His style and process are 
now so well known that we need not stop to describe them. 
It will be sufficient to say that the subjects disclose the old 
mastery of zechnique, the old vein of poetic fancy, somewhat 
limited perhaps in range, and the same refined humour, with 
occasionally a quaint touch of allegory, so subtly suggestive 
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that it is possible to read into these dainty sculptures even more 
than was present to the artist’s mind, as we are pretty sure is 
true of other works of genius in both literature and art. ‘This 
is the case with the pdze-sur-pdale work on a large vase of the 
shape and size of the Jubilee vase presented to the Queen by 
Messrs. Minton. The body is cylindrical, and affords ample 
room for the free introduction of figures on a peacock blue 
ground, On one side we see that at the bidding of Minervaa 
nymph has been chained, Andromeda-wise, to a rock, supposed 
to typify Wisdom, while on the other side we have the same 
nymph. freed from her fetters by eager amorini, willing agents 
of the god of Love. Ona pair of large vases of pure Greek 
shape, obtained direct, like so many more of the firm’s shapes, 
from the Museo Borbonico, at Naples, we have two sets of 
figures entitled “Les Voyageurs” ; in one case pensive and 
fettered maidens are wearily trudging over thorny and broken 
ground, bowed down by reason of Love seated on their 
shoulders, while on the other vase the cupids have slipped 
from the shoulders of the nymphs, the fetters are broken, and 
the happy pairs “sport and flutter in the fields of air.” In both 
these instances the fancies of the poet-artist are almost in the 
nature of enigmas, and the beholder may find a pleasing, ex- 
citement and exercise his ingenuity in reading a meaning into 
them. ‘There is another pair of tall vases, almost cylindrical, 
in which a more formal treatment has been adopted. The 
space is divided by columns, and between the columns stand 
nymphs for whose behoof cupids are diving to catch. fish and 
are seen in the water, This vase is entitled “The Fishers.” 
The companion vase is divided in the same manner, and in 
each compartment stands a nymph, full of “ graceful ease and 
sweetness void of pride” (Pope’s words admirably describe Mr. 
Solon’s maidens). . These are “The Bathers,” who “ loose to 
the winds their airy garments,” and prepare to descend into the 
water in which their forms are reflected. All the figures are in 
pure white on contrasting grounds, while the heads, necks, and 
stands of the vases are superbly decorated with gold and 
coloured “slips.” One other principal work by Mr. Solon 
remains to be mentioned. On the body of an oviform vase of 
the purest Greek shape is depicted “ The Vintage ”: maidens 
are bringing up bunches of grapes and throwing them into the 
vats, while chubby children tread out the juice. Trellised vines 
enclose the figures, which are idealised, and the whole makes 
a charming picture, so perfect in composition as to be not un- 
worthy of Flaxman, and even Mr. Solon may regard that 
comparison as a compliment. There are numerous smaller 
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works by the same artist, and a by no means inconsiderable 
collection of valuable objects decorated in pate-sur-pdte by his 
pupils. For example, there is a noble pair of vases, three feet 
high, bearing on a black ground arum lilies and chrysanthemums 
in coloured clays; and another pair about two feet high—a 
purely decorative work, showing an allegorical treatment of 
“the months in panels, with enrichments of gold and coloured 
clays. There are also a number of Pompeiian vases by the 
pupils, all of whom have’shown themselves apt and diligent 
students. 
Coming now to the’china, we find the number and variety 
of beautiful objects embarrassing, and must perforce content 
ourselves with selecting a few for mention. There is a com- 
plete tea service set out on an oval tray 28 inches long. The 
' body is ivory-tinted, and the decoration consists of ornament 
by M. Le Roiin raised gold. The firm made a service of the 
same description for the late King of Bavaria, but with different 
decoration. It seems that wealthy Americans have. a fancy 
for their dinner services being decorated appropriately for 
each course, and we were shown a portion of a service of this 
kind with fish and game painted in a truly masterly style by 
M. Mussill. The Sevres-like delicacy and finish of M. 
Boullemier’s painting is shown in numerous examples. There 
is a dessert service bearing reproductions of pictures by Angelica 
Kaufmann: the flanges of the plates are elaborately pierced 
and enriched with gold, while between the flanges and the 
pictures is a ground of turquoise blue also picked out with 
raised gold. There is a second dessert service dedicated in 
the same way to the memory of poor Angelica. The style is 
similar, excepting that the piercing of the flanges of the plates 
is not carried all round, but spaces are left on which M. 
Boullemier has painted cupids on panels having a chocolate 
ground. Inthe course of our inspection the subject of price 
was scarcely ever referred to, but the temptation to ascertain 
the market value of a dessert service like that just mentioned, 
and of the magnificence of which our dry inventory-like memo- 
randa can give no idea, was irresistible. We were told that the 
price at the Exhibition of the plate we had been examining 
would probably be between 40 and 50 guineas. An entire 
service would therefore amount to a sum which only a Creesus 
or an American silver king would think of spending on such an 
object. Another dessert service by the same artist has depicted 
upon it a variety of sea shells surmounted by cupids in fanciful 
attitudes. M. Boullemier has also painted a tea service with 
figure subjects : the ground is yellow, with scrolls of gold in | 
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high relief. M. Le Roi has very skilfully reproduced a number 
of cabinet specimens of egg-shell tea ware of the best period of 
old Sevres. There are a number of choice and costly vases 
having a yellow ground, and enrichments in raised gold and 
oxydised silver ; and this leads us to remark upon the revival 
of yellow not only in pottery but in other artistic directions, 
So far as pottery is- concerned yellow was tabooed for some- 
thing like forty years, but Messrs. Minton some time since 
made a Zrotégé of the slighted tint, and introduced it into 
polite society, with whom it has become quite a favourite. 
Among the china exhibits is a grand pair of vases 30 inches 


| high, and -painted by M. Mussill, with chrysanthemums on:a 


turquoise ground. There is alsoa pair of reticulated jars, pierced 
all over excepting where small panels have been left, on which 
copies of Japanese engravings have been very. delicately painted 
by Mr. Aaron Green. And so at length we get the name of an 
English artist... Mention must be made in this section of a 
pair of vases 20 inches high, with Mazarin blue ground and 
cloisonné decoration, giving an extremely rich effect. Also of 
a pair of vases, 15 inches. high, bearing the Imperial. Chinese 
dragon in white enamel ona pale lilac ground. And yet one 
other pair, grounded in Sévres green and decorated with 
flowers in raised gold. The phrase “raised gold” is old and 
familiar, but we never saw anything of the kind nearly so 
sumptuous as that which Messrs. Minton have used so freely 
and yet so judiciously on objects intended for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. b 
The number of pieces decorated by the Under-glaze Process 
is not large. There is no doubt that it lends itself to a breadth 
and vigour of treatment apparently incompatible with a porce- 
lain body, and it has ardent admirers accordingly. Here M. 
Mussill’s bold and facile, and at the same time highly-attistic 
style is seen to the greatest advantage, and there are connois- 
seurs who will not look at china of any kind when they can feast 
their eyes on a piece of “ Mussill’s under-glaze.” There are 
several pairs of vases of extraordinary size which have been 
decorated by this artist with storks, flamingoes, and other 
birds, and orchids and other flowers. Mr. Pilsbury has 
exhibited his long-recognised talent in the decoration of a pair 
of vases 4 feet high by the under-glaze process, the subject 
being in one case the iris and in the other the lilium auratum. 
All these are very impressive works, and are an excellent 
illustration of the manner in which the humblest material may 
be glorified by art, for the vases themselves are made of the 
same red clay as the blue bricks of the district. - ; 
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We come, lastly, to the section of earthenware, which 
includes a pair of vases 4 feet high, of a red unglazed biscuit 
body, with fruit and flowers in raised enamel colours and 
richly gilt; a pair of double gourd vases 28 inches high, in 
Mazarin blue, decorated with flowers and fruit and raised gold ; 
a similar pair in yellow ; a vase of Persian shape, 3 feet high, 
richly decorated with gold, on a deep-blue ground ; a pair of 
vases after the Chinese, grounded in Mazarin blue, painted 
with flowers on panels, having all the body space not occupied 
by the panels pierced, with a provision for a deep-blue lining 
behind the reticulation. ‘There will also be shown a variety of 
jardiniéres and other similar objects of great size, prominent 
among which will be a pair of jardiniéres 22 
20 inches in diameter, cleverly painted with fishes by Mr. 
Albert Wright. So far as size goes, the most noteworthy 
objects in the collection come within the earthenware section. 
These are a pair of elephants, not yet completed. They stand, 
with their howdahs, seven feet high, and will be shown on 
ebony pedestals two feet high. Each elephant is in one piece, 
and it required eight men to carry one from the modelling 
room to the biscuit oven, the weight, with supports, being 
1,200 lbs. Both have been through the glost oven, and are to 
be richly decorated in colour and‘gold. They are grand pieces 
of potting, and would be worthily housed in the palace of some 
Indian rajah. 

It only remains to be added that the entire collection has 
been produced under the personal direction and supervision of 
Mr, Arnoux, the art-director, who has just entered on the 
fortieth year of his connection with the firm, 2 aly 
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AT the meeting of this Society on Wednesday evening a paper 
was-read by Mr. G. Farren on “The Construction of Small 
Harbours and the Silting they give rise to.” Mr. Farren ex- 
plained at the outset that twenty years ago he was called upon 
to design a harbour upon the north-western coast of Carnar- 
vonshire for the use of the Welsh Granite Company, with 
which he is now intimately connected. He considered this to 
bz a typical case of the many points to be considered, and the 
difficulty to be overcome in designing such a work. He 
described the physical position and conditions of the site of the 
harbour, illustrating by numerous charts and diagrams the 


22 inches high and. 


nature of the prevailing local winds, tides, and currents,” :The 
second portion of the paper consisted of a full description of 
the nature of the pier and breakwater, and of the difficulties to 
be contended with in the construction of them; one violent 
storm destroying in one hour what had taken months to build. 
Mr. Farren then gave the actual cost of construction of the 
different portions of the work. The third portion of the paper 
dealt with the effects of the construction of the pier and;the 
breakwater upon the shifting sands, mentioning and explaining 
the peculiar phenomenon of the off-shore winds causing the 
sand to accumulate in the harbour, and the in-shore winds 
removing them. He also described the effect of a steamer 
grounding on the banks, showing from the accurate measure- 
ments and observations which had been made on some of his 
own vessels the nature of the strain and the damage which had 
ensued. After giving recommendations as to the construction 
of similar harbours, and of the steamers which are generally 
used for navigating such coasts, Mr. Farren concluded by 
saying that there was no reason to fear that the cutting of the 
Manchester Ship Canal would cause any silting at the bar of 
the Mersey, because the effect of the wind and tide was more 
powerful than any effect which the excavation of the canal 
could possibly produce. 


WATER-TAPS AND FITTINGS, 


Av a meeting of the Edinburgh Association of Science and 
Arts on Monday evening, a paper was read by Mr. James. 
Macdonald, registered plumber, on ‘“‘ Waste of Water and Water 
Storage.” After stating the available supply of water to the 
Edinburgh district, and the quantity used for domestic con- 
sumption and for manufactures, he said there could be no 
question but that a considerable quantity was wasted. Part of 
the waste was within the control of the ordinary householder, 
and a part beyond his control. The waste was largely due to 
faulty hot water and flushing arrangements, and defective taps 
and fittings. Among these he specified the placing of taps at 
considerable distances from boilers, which necessitated the 
waste of a considerable quantity of cold water before the hot 
water flowed from the pipe, and the system of having the 
overflow in cisterns connected with drains, The escape 
of water from main and _ service-pipes he considered 
might go on for a considerable time without being detected, 
and there could be no doubt that the Deacon meter was 
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4 ES adapted for discovering such waste. Regarding a solid foundation, when undisturbed by water, for the tank 


the storage of water in cisterns, Mr. Macdonald showed 
by diagrams of tenements of houses that unless each house 
had a separate pipe from the common cistern at the top, those 
on the lower flats had a better supply than their neighbours 
higher up. Applying the rule to the city supply, he pointed 
out that people in the higher parts of the town had a less con- 
stant supply than those residing at lower levels. It was prac- 
tically on this account that cisterns were a necessary part of 
the system. A system of sectional supply from the reservoirs 
would remove this defect. Edinburgh Castle had an inde- 
pendent supply, and he did not see why other portions of the 
town should not have a pipe from one of the reservoirs for 
their own needs. ( 
thought, quite justify the outlay. The approaching need of an 
additional supply of water for the Edinburgh district was 
pointed out, and various matters regarding the use of water in 
relation to sanitary science were discussed at some length. 


STUDENTS OF ENGINEERING. 


THE fourth general meeting of the Glasgow Association of 
Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers was held last 
week in their rooms, 207 Bath Street. Mr. James M., Gale, 
M.Inst.C.E., president of the association, occupied the chair. 
A_paper by Mr. W. G. Turnbull, Stud.Inst.C E., on the 
“Lee River and Bowcreek Bridge” at Bromley, near London, 
was read, giving a description of the general design of the 
structure, the nature of the foundations, the mode of erection, 
&c. The paper, which was illustrated by drawings and dia- 
grams, was followed by a discussion in which most of the 
members present joined. Votes of thanks to Mr. Gale for pre- 
siding, and to Mr, Turnbull for his paper, were accorded, and 
the proceedings terminated. 

At the meeting of the Association of Birmingham Students 
on Wednesday evening, Mr. Edward Pritchard, president, in 
the chair, Mr. C. Hunt, M.Inst.C.E., read a paper on “ The 
Construction of Gasholder Tanks,” in which be pointed out 
that at the present time the largest tanks were made of brick 
or concrete, at a depth of between 50 and 60 feet, with an ex- 
treme diameter of 250 feet; but it was evident that the limits 
of size had not yet been reached. The London clay of all 
subsoils was perhaps the best for tank construction, because it 
could be worked into a basin impermeable to water ; it afforded 


The result of such arrangements would, he | 


, largely employed. Each of these materi 


walls, and its angle of repose being very slight, the pressure it 
exerted upon the back of the walls was quite inconsiderable. 
The cost of gasholder tanks must bear an intimate relation to 
the ground in which they were constructed, quite apart from 
any question of superior skill or economy in design. For small 
gasholders, where the excavation was likely to prove exception- 
ally difficult and costly, cast or wrought iron tanks, especially 
the former, were frequently adopted. Until within a com- 
paratively recent period bricks and stones were exclusively 
used in the construction of a tank, but concrete was now very 
als was suitable, with 


| clay puddle or cement rendering—the selection depending upon 


local circumstances. Great care had 


to be taken in deciding 
the thickness of the walls, 


as they had to perform the function 


_ Of retaining-walls by sustaining the whole weight of the earth 


, Henry Bessemer invented a method of 


| 


behind them; yet the rule for obtaining the thickness of a 
retaining-wall cannot apply because of their curvature. 


THE BESSEMER PROCESS. 


A LECTURE on the Bessemer Process was delivered on the 14th 
inst. by Mr. Thomas Turner, in the Chemistry Lecture Theatre 
of Mason College. It was said that during the Crimean War, 
when the attention of this country was directed to Sebastopol, 
projecting an elongated 
projectile from a smooth-bore gun. This invention would prac- 
tically have converted all smooth-bore guns at once without 
alteration into rifled ordnance of greater power. The invention 
was brought under the attention of English officials, but was at 
once rejected without a trial. Bessemer, however, happened to 
be in Paris on business, and was induced to lay his plans before 
Napoleon III., who showed much kindly interest, giving orders 
that proper trials should be made by French artillery officers, 
and defrayed the cost of manufacturing the projectiles. The 
experiments when tried proved eminently satisfactory so far as 
the projectile was concerned ; but it was at once apparent that 
for heavier shot, with great velocity, the old cast-iron guns were 
unsuitable, and that a stronger material was necessary. This 
set Bessemer to work on experiments, which ultimated in his. 
magnificent discovery. After spending between 3,0007, and 
4,000/. on experiments with partial success, Bessemer read his 
now famous paper, at Cheltenham, before the British Associa- 
tion (mechanical section) at its 1856 meeting. The paper 
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produced immense excitement in all iron-producing countries, 
and much ciscussion took place in technical and other papers. 
One of the most important discussions was that published in 
the Birmingham Journal, and in which Mr. Joseph Hall took 
part. It was then contended, and has since been abundantly 
proved, that fibrous wrought-iron could not be made by the 
Bessemer process ; nor was it correct for Bessemer to claim 
the manufacture of iron without fuel. After reading this paper, 
licenses were granted which brought in over 25,0007. and with 
this money Bessemer continued his experiments for two-and-a- 
half years longer, and ultimately, after adopting Mushet’s 
suggestion for introducing manganese, the process was brought 


to a practical issue, so that steel could be made and sold at a- 


good profit at 20/. per ton (and has since been sold at one- 
fourth of this price), whereas the same quality had never pre- 
viously been sold for less than 707, On announcing his success, 
however, Bessemer was met with incredulity ; people said they 
had heard of this meteor over two years before, but it had gone 
out. Hence the inventor was forced either to abandon the idea 
altogether, or start works of his own. He chose the latter 
alternative, and, with four friends, commenced works at Shef- 
field, where from very small beginnings ultimately a large 
business was built up. The result was that at the end of four- 
teen years, when the business was sold and the partnership 
dissolved, the works sold for twenty-four times their original 
value, while fifty-seven times the original capital had been 
divided among the partners; making altogether eighty-one 
times the original capital, or cent. per cent. every two months, 
Bessemer himself also received 1,057,000/. in royalties under 
his various patents, and at the same time brought into practical 
and successful operation a process conferring inestimable 
benefits on mankind, far more valuable than the discovery of 
ail the gold of Australia or California. 


A TRUMPERY CASE. 


A CASE was tried before the Lord Chief Justice at Reading, in 
which damages amounting to 250/. were sought for loss sus- 
tained by the fall of part of a house, which was alleged was due 
to excavations on the adjoining land. The plaintiff was a 
butcher, and had carried on the business at a tenement in 
West Street, Reading, for which he had paid 30/. and 35/7. a 
year. On Good Friday (defendant having previously carried 
out excavations on adjoining property which he had purchased) 


— 


the walls opened, and plaintiff and his wife narrowly escaped 
with their lives, part of the house falling down. He put his loss 
at 5/.in damage to meat, and 16/. 6/ in respect of furniture 
damaged or lost. It was about thirty days before he could get 
new premises, in Chatham Street. Amongst the articles lost 
was a file of receipts, representing about 300/. Altogether he 
claimed 250/. damages. 

Mr. Strong, builder, said the plaintiff called him in the next 
day. In his opinion the house fell because the excavations 
were begun too close to the footings of plaintiff's house, and 
there was no shoring. It was an old house, but not a weak one. 

For the defence it was argued that the house was in an 
absolutely ruinous condition. Before it fell defendant had 
bought it, with the intention of building new premises there. 
The adjoining house fell from old age. : 

Mr. Fidler, the defendant, said plaintiff told him on several 
occasions that he was afraid to live in the house. Part of the 
house adjoining fell nine months before. Plaintiff had closed 
his shop on the Monday before the house fell. Witness gave 
Deacon, whom he employed on the work, strict orders to shore 
up the house before he began excavations. _ 

William Deacon said he put a shore against the house on 
beginning the excavations. Plaintiff had said to him that he 
would give him ss. if he would get the house condemned, and 
had more than once said that he was afraid to sleep in the 
house. He considered the shoring sufficient. : 

Mr. A. W. Parry, borough surveyor, said that in conse- 
quence of a communication from the plaintiff he saw the house 
seven days before it fell. Witness said it was unsafe, and 
advised him to move out. Witness had a low hoarding put up 
to protect the public. 

Cross-examined : He should not think any other cause for 
the falling of the house need be looked for beyond its own 
weakness, It might fall anyhow, and he told plaintiff it was 
foolish to remain there. : 

Mr. F. W. Albury, architect and surveyor, said the excava- 
tions were done in a proper way, and the shoring was sufficient. 

In summing up to the jury, his Lordship said that they should 
give great consideration to Mr. Parry’s evidence, as he was a 
perfectly unbiassed witness. It was for the plaintiff to prove 
that the defendant was the person who caused the house to 
fall; and if they were satisfied that he had established that 
fact, it was for them to assess the damage. F 

The jury deliberated for over half an hour, and ultimately 
gave a verdict for plaintiff—damages Io/. 
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His Lordship, in giving judgment for 10/., said he should | flames from extending downwards. 


disallow costs. The action ought never to have been brought. 
Counsel: In this Court ? ; 
His Lordship: In no Court at all. It is a trumpery case, 
and I wish to goodness that I could ntke the person who 
actually brought the action pay the costs. 


FIRE AT MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“IRE resulting in the almost entire destruction of the interior 
erie president’s residence at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
occurred on the morning fof the 13th inst. The alarm was 
given at the Central Fire Station shortly after half-past two, 
and several of the firemen were immediately on the spot, with 
hosecart. Finding, however, that the fire was likely to be of a 
serious character, and that the upper portion of the large wing 
was ablaze, the engineer was despatched for the steamer, and 
in less than half an hour it was playing on the burning pre- 
mises. The fire, it is supposed, had its origin in the attic, and 
in one of the three rooms overlooking Holywell, the roof of the 
whole building: having been utterly destroyed. Taking an 


eastern course, the partitions of the three rooms were totally ; 


destroyed, and the floors shared the same fate, and in the 
corner room nearest Wadham College some difficulty was 
experienced in keeping the fire under, the efforts of the firemen 
being somewhat retarded by the unfinished state of the building. 
Owing, however, to the indefatigable energies of the brigade, 
what seemed for a time to be a serious matter was overcome, 
thus preventing the flames taking a northward course. The 
result of this was that the large room facing the Museum 
narrowly escaped, and the scorching of the walls in an adjoin- 
ing room was all the visible damage there. The landing, how- 
ever, was in a very,bad condition, but the stairs leading to it 
were untouched by the fire. On the storey below, the bath- 
room, from which there abuts a building forming an angle with 
the president’s rooms, was fortunately intact, but for which fact 
more serious consequences would have resulted. In fact, all the 
rooms on this floor overlooking South Parks Road suffered 
comparatively little, except from the water and heat. Two 
rooms, having an outlook over Holywell and Mansfield Road, 
were wrecked, the effects rather of the fallen débris from the 
rooms overhead than of the fire itself. In the room at the 
corner the fire had made its way through the ceiling near the 
fireplace, but this was observed in time, so preventing the 


11 Queen Victoria St., 


Next to this was a room 
which only narrowly escaped, and on the same floor on the 
north side was another ina similar state. With regard to the 
cause of the fire nothing at present is known, but it is not 
supposed to be the work of an incendiary. It may, moreover, 
be mentioned that during the daytime a workman was kept on 
the premises to look after certain fires for the purpose of drying 
the rooms, and at the hour when the fire broke out a watchman 
was in another part of the building—namely, the library— 
engaged in the same occupation. Whether these fires were 
properly and entirely extinguished before the premises were 
left is a matter for conjecture, and it might be said that round 
the fire-grates there appears to have been nothing in the way 
of safeguards, though bricks in some instances were laid down 
in lieu of fenders. The building, which is substantially built 
of ae was insured, and the damage is estimated at nearly 
2,000/7, ; 


IRON SPOUTS FOR GRAIN WAREHOUSES. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Mersey Dock Board Mr. Barrow 
moved the adoption of the proceedings of the Warehouse Com-’ 
mittee, including a. recommendation to provide iron spouts for. 
use in delivering grain at the Waterloo grain warehouses, in 
lieu of the present wooden spouts, at an estimated cost of 
1,000/, In asking the Board to vote 1,000/. for this purpose. 
the Warehouse Committee had been obliged to adopt such a, 
course. It would be within the recollection of the Board that, 
at the recent fire, considerable damage was done both to the 
warehouses and the contents. The damage to the warehouses- 
had nothing to do with the spouts, but the wooden spouts were 
the cause of nearly all the damage to the contents, which was 
serious. The committee were compelled to take the present 
course by the requirements of the Fire Insurance Companies. 


| They had received a very strong intimation from them that if 


they did not provide iron spouts they would put the premium 
up-Is. or Is. 6d. per cent. upon the very moderate premium of 


. 28. 6d per cent. they paid now. Under these circumstances: 
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case of paying 215. for 20s. They were told that they were 
compelled to do this because the insurance offices had said 
that unless they did so they would have to increase the rates 
rs. or Is. 6d. per cent. As a member of that committee he 
begged to say he had not seen any communication whatever 
from the insurance companies on that point. . They were told 
by the chairman that the insurance companies said so, but that 
was not sufficient evidence for him as a member of that com- 
mittee, or as a member of that Board, to silently allow this to 
pass over. He considered it was an unnecessary expenditure 
in a department where they had very great difficulty now in 
paying their way. He questioned whether they should submit 
‘ altogether to the dictation of these insurance companies. He 
believed that there was a charmed circle which did this work, 
but he was of opinion that they could get insurance companies 
which were now outside that circle to give them an insurance 
on this property ; therefore he did not see why certain insur- 
ance companies should go to them and say, “ Unless you do 
_ this or that we shall raise the rates that you will have to pay.” 
He found that they had paid the insurance companies. for their 
“ warehouses 9,500/. in fourteen years, whereas the insurance 
companies had only paid them for risks 3,800/., leaving the 
‘companies a clear profit of 5,7co/. He did not think it fair for 
them to go there and insist upon the Board spending 1,000/. 
He asked that the matter might be sent back*to the committee 
_ in order that they might have a friendly conference with the 
insurance companies, 
Mr. W. Glynn thought they could not do better than sub- 
stitute iron for wood spouts. Iron was less inflammable, and 
was certainly better and safer for the purpose. He considered 
that it was a very proper recommendation. 
Mr. R. Gladstone wished to mention a fact which seemed to 
have escaped Mr. Coke’s notice. ‘These warehouses were let 
to merchants for the purpose of storing grain, and if they pro- 
vided them with warehouses which the insurance companies 
~ regarded as defective so far as concerned the appliances for 
- putting out fire, those merchants would be charged an extra 

premium for storing their grain there. The effect of that would 
~ be they would have the warehouses partly on their hands. He 


~ thought it would be penny wise and pound foolish to reject the 


recommendation with such a difficulty staring them in the face. 

Mr. Coke said those warehouses were partly empty as it 
was. 
The Chairman reminded the Board that so far as the insur- 
ance companies were concerned they would insure anything at 
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a fixed rate. He thought the whole system of improvements 
in warehouses and elsewhere had come from the fire insurance 
companies. It was'the business of those companies to study 
the question. 

Mr. J. Barrow, in reply to Mr. Coke, said he had seen a 
written communication from the insurance companies. There 
were several written communications received, before Mr. Coke 
joined the committee, complaining very much, and saying the 
Board ought to provide iron doors. The Board provided iron 
doors, and the insurance companies then suggested that they 
should provide iron spouts instead of wooden ones, and they 
only consented to keep the premium as low as 2s, 6d. after 
receiving a written communication from the Board that cotton 
would not be allowed to remain on the quay more than a speci- 
fied number of hours. He strongly advised the Board, in view 
of the serious risk that was being run, not to postpone the 
matter for a week. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


AN IRISH CONTRACT CASE. 


THE case brought by Mr. Brown, a contractor, against. the 
Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland, was heard in the 
Exchequer Division, Dublin, on Monday. The plaintiff entered 
into a contract for the construction of Greystones Harbour and 
Pier, and not having completed the work within the time 
stipulated it was taken out of his hands by the Commissioners. 
He sued for breach of contract, alleging that his failure to 
complete the work was due to the action of the defendants and 
to unfavourable weather, for which the defendants had agreed 
to, but did not in fact, allow plaintiff an extension of time. 

The Lord Chief Baron said the case came before the Court 
on pleadings of a very complicated character indeed. There 
were some twenty demurrers to the statement in reply ; there 
were the rejoinders, and to these rejoinders there were de- 
murrers. There were then rejoinders, and some of these re- 
joinders had, under this system of brevity and simplicity of 
pleading, been made the subject of demurrers. He wished, 
however, to thank Mr. Fitzgerald, one of the counsel, for the 
book with which he had furnished the Court, as it clearly placed 
before them the questions they had to decide. The Court was 
of opinion that under the original contract there had been no 
breach of contract, expressed or implied, and that therefore the 
pleas of the defendants were good, and that the replications 
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ee 


that had been filed to them were bad. Judgment would ac- 
cordingly be given forthe defendants. = 

Mr. Baron Dowse: During all my life it will be a matter 
for me to recollect the blessings not loud but deep that I 
heaped on counsel on both sides when I was floundering through 
this abominable mass of pleadings. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
| Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom all particulars and in- 
formation relating to Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
February 4. 


1945. Alfred Clifford, for “Improvements in ventilators 
used for chimneys, soil-pipes, drain-pipes, and the like.” 

_ 2002. Alfred Don and John Sands, for ‘“ Improvements in 
apparatus (operating by means of a steam jet and an induced 
current of air) for the prevention and consumption of smoke, 
and the more complete combustion of fuel in steam boiler and 
other furnaces.” 

February 5. 

2023. James Johnson, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of rain-water down-spouts.” 

2039. ‘Frederick George Self, jun, for “Self’s preruco 
self-acting window fastener, with self-acting lock.” 

2049. Hugh Young, for ‘Improvements in machines for 
cutting stone and other substances.” 

2075. Roger Wright, for “ Improvements relating to direct 
acting hydraulic hoists or lifts.” 


February 6. 
2109. Robert Middleton, for “Improvements in safety 
appliances for lifts, hoists, and the like.” 
2121. George Alexander Wright, for ‘‘ An improved block 
tile or slab for building and other purposes.” 


2127. John Etherington, for “Detecting the leakage of | 


water, gas, or any liquid in main-pipes underground, without 
uncovering same, and called a ‘ Phonographonata,’ ” 


2134. Henry Enoch, for “Improvements in water-waste . 


preventers for water-closets, and other purposes.” 


February 7. 

2178. William Maltman Muirhead, for “An improved 
apparatus for automatically flushing urinals and the drains and 
receptacles in common therewith, the same being applicable 
for stables, cattle sheds, byres, and sewerage and other pipes.” 

2181. William Crawford, for “An invention for general 
writing purposes, and for naval, architectural, and other draw- 
ings, viz., an indelible (ink) pencil.” 

2207. John Day, for “Improvements in and relating to. 
syphon flushing apparatus for water-closets or analogous pur- 
sposes. 

2212. Edward Ashton Sharp, for “ Improvements in closets, 
urinals, commodes, and similar sanitary utensils.” ; 

2217. John Craven and Benjamin Craven, for “ Improve- 
ments in machines for moulding and pressing bricks.” 


February 8. 
2257. Albert Williams Bostock, for “Improvements in 
window-sash fasteners.” 
2282. Henry Claude Walker and Robert Carey, for “Im-. 
provements in hydraulic cranes, hoists, and the like.” 
2289. Julius Homan, for “ Improvements in fireproof struc- 
tures and in bricks for the same.” 


February 9. 
2308. Richard Newman Somerville, for ‘Securely and 


secretly fastening pieces of timber together, which he calls 
‘ The combination screw and nail dowel.’ ” 


2319. Robert Livingstone, for ‘“‘ Improvements in apparatus 


| for opening and closing casements, skylights, ventilators, and 


the like.” : 
2321. Peter Aherne, for ‘“‘The confidential self-acting sash 
or window fastener.” = by 
2327. George Moore, Arthur Lionel Stamps, George Moore, 
jun.; and Francis Watson Ward, for “ Improvements in attach-. 
ing lock and other knobs to their spindles, and other similar 
_ purposes.” 


2329. Benjamin Shaw and Benjamin Shaw, jun., for “An 
, improved method of and means for joining pipes and other 
' fittings for steam, water, or other liquids or fluids.” 


| To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
| Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
| Patent Agents, 43 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Timber Merchants, 
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A Business track eporvel: 


LONDON, MARCH 1, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. CARDIFF. — March 15.— For Boilers, Steam-pumping 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- Falke a er at BS Me ROLee eoriess Heh ate t Bee oe : 
a We . seis we reet, - 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt zs par- | minster. 


ticularly requested that information of this description be CARNFORTH.—Mar ; 

; — ch 11.—For Restoration of Warton 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later | Church. Mr. J. Arthur Hope, Architect, 21 Stanley Place, 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. Preston. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or CHAPEL ALLERTON. — March 8.— For Additions, Ivy 
House. .*Mr. G. Hepworth, Architect, 11 Bradford Road, 


an alteration of the date ding i: te ; 
of ate of sending in Competitions or renee: 


Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write Coe March GoFor Supply! d Lay; 

: ee ' C i—March 6.—For Supplying an aying 

a iad of the iG jnc!# ed change—“ Contract Reporter to | Cast.iron Water-pipes (410 yards 4 inch and 1,520 yards 3 inch) 

HE ARCHITECT. and Construction of Service Reservoir. Mr. R. S. Marsh, 
Challoner Street, Cockermouth. 

GONTRACTS OPEN. EARLSHEATON.—March 9.—For Boundary Walls, Drains, 


Walks, &c., at Cemetery. Mr. Squire Booth, Surveyor, Earls- 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. | heaton. ks 
S. E. Kettlewell, Taunton Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. Epsom.—March 9.—For Sinking Well and Boring at Sub- 
BATTERSEA PARK.—March 5.—For Building Superin- | sistence Waterworks. Mr. G. White, Clerk to the Local 
tendent’s House. The Architect to the Metropolitan Board of | Board, Courthouse, Epsom. 
Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. e. : ; FuLwoop.—March 11.—For Works of Carrying-out the 
Betrast.—March 2.—For Building Villa. Mr. J. J. | Sewage Scheme. Mr. J. J. Myers, Engineer, 15 Chapel Street, 
Phillips, Arthur Street, Belfast. Preston. 
BELFAST.—March 4.—For Building Shops and Offices. GREAT CorBYy.—March 1.—For Building Chapel. Rev. E. 
es Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal Avenue, ; Dalton, 88 Aglionby Street, Carlisle. y 
eilast. GORLESTON.—March 6.—For Building Schoolroom. e 
BELFAST.—March 7.—For Sheds and Structures for Agri- W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 
cultural Association. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, Victoria HALIFAX.—March 5.—For Alterations, Lower Market. Mr. 
Hall, Belfast. Escott, Borough Engineer. mite z 
BELTON —March 1.—For Building Four Cottages. Mr. HALirax.—March 7.—For Building Five Houses; Seah 
C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. T. Bees Te hett cae Hae ao Sealey 
BILLINGE.—March 4.—For Building Offices, Caretaker’s eee March 11.—For Building tw eee aeenta 
Cottage, &c., for the Local Board. Mr. Goldsworth, Surveyor, er VORTEC SENG ae ep ota Nr 
17m i ‘ ah HALIFAX.—March 20.—For Alteration of Warehouse into 
ea fot Sey ee ee ae eae Ju Stabling for Thirty Horses. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, 
ouses an itions to Kailway station. 15 illiam Bell, | Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


————— 
a 


Architect to the North-Eastern Railway Company, Bishop HAMMERSMITH.—March 7.—For Additions to School. 
Auckland. Messrs, A. & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, LD 
BLACKBURN.— March 1.*—For Erection of Technical School HAMPTON.—March 2.—For Building Engine-house. Mr, 
Buildings. Messrs. Smith, Woodhouse & Willoughby, Archi- | Mellish, Thames Street, Hampton, Middlesex. 
tects, 100 King Street, Manchester. HANLEY.— March 1.—For Additions to Earthenware Manu- 
BRACKNELL.—For Supplying and Delivering Iron Shed factory, Brook Street. Mr. Ambrose Wood, Architect, Regent 
(40 feet by 24 feet). Mr. E. Lodge, Bracknell, Berks. House, Hanley. 
Havtron.—March 4—For Building House. Mr. James 


CARDIFF.—March 2.—For Additions to Workshop. Messrs. 


Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers. Murray, Hayton, Aspatria. 


HEXHAM.— March 6 —For Building House, Shaftoe Leazes, 
Mr. C. Kimpson, Architect, 17 West Street, Gateshead. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. | 
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HUDDERSFIELD.—March 7.—For Shed and other Work, 
Stanley Mills, Marsh. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 


PLUMSTEAD.—March 5 —For Oak Fencing, Brick Boundary 
Walls, Retaining Walls, and Iron Fencing for Cemetery. Mr. 
H. H. Church, Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 

SLOUGH.—March 23.—For Pulling Down Cottages and 
Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, Architect, 


ILKLEY.—March 5.—For Building House, Lodge, &c. Mr. SL oe 
A. G. Adkin, Architect, 27 Albany Buildings, Bradford. Building Mission Chapel. 
KINGSWEAR.—March 4.—For Building Six Cottages. Mr. | 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 


G. H. Mitchelmore, Steam Laundry, Kingswear. 

LEEDS.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. W. A. Hobson, 
Architect, 82 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 11.— For Building Premises. 
Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 5.—For Building Twenty-two Houses. 
Messrs. J. Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—March 9.—For Rolled Steel Joists. Mr. 
Alfred Colson, C.E., Gas Engineer, Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

LISBURN.—March 1.—For Building Temperance Institute. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square 
East, Belfast. 

MANCHESTER.—March 12.—For Construction of portion of 
Aqueduct between Preston and Horwich, for the Corporation. 
Mr. G. H. Hill, Engineer, Albert Chambers, Albert Square, 


Mr. W. 


STAFFORD.— March 13.—For Buildings at Pumping Station, 
Service Reservoir, Steam-pumping Machinery, Making, Lay- 
ing, &c, Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. W. Blackshaw, Engineer, 
Borough Hall, Stafford. 

TODMORDEN.— March 4.—For Enlarging Workhouse. 
W. H. Cockroft, Architect, West End, Hebden Bridge. 

UCKFIELD.—March 20,—For Engines and Pumps, Service 
Reservoir, Building Pumping Station, Supplying and Laying 
Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, Engineer, 
Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — March 2.— For Alterations, 
Victoria Hotel. Messrs. Hans Price & Wooler, Architects. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE,—March 2.—For Rebuilding House. 
Mr, S. J. Wylde, Architect, Boulevard Chambers. 


Mr. 


Manchester. 


MEXBOROUGH.—March 11.—For Building Central School. 
Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 

MIDLAND RAILWAyY.—March 1.—For Constructing Timber 
The Architect to the Company, Cavendish 


Waiting-rooms. 
House, Derby. 
MILLOM.—March 16.—For Building 


W. T. Lawrence, Clerk to the School Board, Millom. 


MORECAMBE.—March 8.—For Construction of Sea Wall, 
Promenades, Railings, Urinals, and Conveniences. 


Bond, Surveyor, Morecambe. 


NEw Ross.—March 7.—For Building Residence. 


Boys’ School. Mr. 


Mr. John 


Mr. 


Pringle & Slessor, mason . 
Alexander Hendry, carpenter . ; : 
Roger & Baxter, plumber. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For First Portion of the Aberdeen Infirmary Extension Scheme. 


Accepted Tenders. 
: in£8,219. 0° Oo 
5,240 0 O 


BELFAST. 


For Building Presbyterian Church, Ballymacarrett, Belfast. 
Mr. VINCENT CRAIG, Architect, 5 Lombard Street, Belfast. 


| 
W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. William Kerr, Belfast + £4,000 i 
NEWTON Moor.—March 9.—For Building Church. Messrs. aexon x Eee ee ? ‘ ; ; ; 3 ie - : 
J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- Series omit, Beles ; J ; ; S28 
Lyne James Henry, Belfast 3,700 o Oo 
OSWALDTWISTLE.—March 2.—For Alterations. Messrs. ge ec ' aie 
hi k : Campbell & Lowry, Belfast 3,584 0 O 
J. Maden & Son, Architects, 121 Blackburn Road, Accrington. H. & J. Martin, Limited, Belfast 3,518, ng 
PLAIstTow.—March 7.—For Building Postat Sorting Office. Henry Laverty & Son, Belfast . 3,500 oO Oo 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, | Robert Thompson, Belfast 35500 0 O 
S.W. | Robert Corry, Belfast . 3,289 0 Oo 
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Architectural and Building Trades’ 


EXHIBITION, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, N. 


APRIL 1 TO 13, 1I889. 


Mr P.SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly suc- 
£essful series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall during the last 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April 1, 
1889. Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars on 
application to Mr. P, SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20 
BUCKLERSBURY, Lonvon, E.O. 
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BELFAST— continued. 
For Construction of Four Lighthouses, Screw Piles, 


; GILLINGHAM. 
in the | For Building Nave and Aisles of St. Barnabas Church, Gilling- 


Belfast Lough, for the Belfast Harbour Commissioners. ham, Kent. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutis, Architects, 


Mr. T. R. SALMOND, Engineer. 


28 Southampton Street, Strand. 


W. J. DoHERTY, Dublin (accepted ). Helbronner, London. : : : : Sy AA be Cae. 
For Dredging River Lagan, from Queen’s Brijge to First Lock Staines & Son, London . -. 4,784 0 0 
on the Lagan Navigation Canal. for the Harbour Commis- R. Jennings, Horley . . . - 4,700 9 0 
sioners. Mr. T. R. SALMOND, Engineer. Mancktelow Bros, Horsmonden_ . . - 4,085 © Oo 
W. J. DonERTY, Dublin (accepted ). H. Burnell, London . : ; : : . 4,6257 0 40 
H. Willcéck, Wolverhampton . : f 94,884" 070 
BRADFORD. King Bros. & Co, London : : : Pe. 12.55 OO 
For Building Twelve Houses in Holiings Road. Mr. RYE- C. E. Skinner, Chatham . : : . s— Hatz 78° a 
crort, Architect, 10 Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bishop Bros, Birling . . . . » 4370 90 0 
Bradford. Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham : 43355 29.0 
. Accepted Tenders. J. Tyerman, London. : : ° : 2 4,300 0+ 0 
F. Bradley, Cottingley, mason. T. Callund & Son, Rochester . : : e427) eS 
J. Heaton, Bradford, joiner. G. Dobson, Colchester. . . : - 4,170 0 0 
J. Wood, Bradford, plumber. Hepiiaieittenlorden (erate ea eee 2+ 4055 90 
J. S. Callaway, Bradford, plasterer. Weessnow,; New Brompton sg 4,950, 0 0 
A. Hill, Bradford, slater. Foster & Dicksee, Rugby . : - : (4,040 O10 
A. H. Bassett, Bradford, painter. P. Peters, Horsham . , . . : Say cI Es Oe O 
G. E. Hawes, Norwich. ¢ j é 5) eye Ge © 
DARTMOUTH. Goddard & Sons, Farnham. : ‘ 763903108 © 
For Erection of Bar, Restaurant, and other Offices, on Premises W. Gibson, Exeter . : é : c vat, O02 OREO 
at Rear of King’s Arms Hotel, Dartmouth, for the Torquay Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . : é 2 3:9230- 50 
Brewing and Trading Company. Mr. T. O. VEALE, J. W. Bunning & Son, London (/o0 late) . 1083695) 0) 0 
Surveyor, Dartmouth. J. G. Naylar & Son, Rochester. 4 med.o4 70 oO 
L. C. Pillar, Dartmouth : , : 5 TLoee-0 «O Jacklin & Whitehead, Royston. : 3 .o30 00 o 
F. Maunder, Dartmouth .. , : , VarO O J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmund 3,800 0 oO 
W. G. K. Smale, St. Mary Church. ; aOOO 0 O S. Ellis, Guildford. é ; : an 35795 etO mo 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone 3702 OREO 
EAST WALTON. L. Seager, Sittingbourne . 3,705.00 
For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, East Walton. _ 
J. Fryer, Wereham_. : : é : Si 2o2 O_O 
Beeson & Melton, King’s Lynn . 2 : 28267 ¢0 +O HIPPERHOLME. 
R. W. Fayers, King’s Lynn . . «+ 258 © O} For Building Four Through Houses and Two Shops at White- 
Wanford, King’s Lynn . . ee Sig hall, Hipperholme. Mr. JOSEPH F. WALSH, Architect, 
PeeMiallon,swatham «9-2 - « ©. “+ 253 9 0 Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 
W. Spragg, Grimston . ; : : 2 - 251 0 O| 
J. Rudd (limeburner), Grimston . oe BY: ; 245"-0 OF Accepted Tenders. 
C. Allflatt, King’s Lynn ; ; : , 5 BAB Wa) © Newsome & Wilkinson, Southowram, mason and bricklayer. 
W. Foreman, Grimston ‘ : : : 17239) 070 T. Clayton, Pellon, carpenter and joiner. 
Whitmore & Barnard, King’s Lynn . : fe 2g20. 9 J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
J. J. Bone, King’s Lynn : ‘ ; we 22 Bee! O J. Marshall, Hipperholme, plasterer. 
j. Rudd, Grimston F ‘ = ‘ : BeAEOS. 02:0 W. Travis, Hipperholme, plumbing and glazing. 
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ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


@S\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. f, B ,\ [° = ) | B. 
Fe 4 The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the G g a 
ee// “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. é oo 
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EN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
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D w Igo One inch ané +-inch thick. 


Immense Steck s'ways ready for Laying. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 


31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
AGENTS :— MANCHES TER. 
T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C 
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SUPPLEMENT — 
ESHER, LEEDS. : 

For Alterations, &c., to the Bear Hotel, Portsmouth Road, | For Building Ten Houses at Holbeck, Leeds. Messrs. SWALE 
Esher, Surrey, for Mr. C. Tod Pullen. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, & MITCHELL, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 
Architect, 5 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, West- R. Kerby, Leeds, brick, stone, and concrete. 
minster, S.W. John Routh, Leeds, carpenter and joiner, — 

F, THORN, Long Ditton (accepted). A. Hurd, Leeds, plumber. 


J. D. Dakin, Leeds, plasterer. 
J. Season, Hunslet Lane, slater. 
R. Wood, Hunslet Moor, painter. 


HONITON. 
For Building Two Villas at Honiton. Plans prepared by Mr. 
PARKER ANSCOMBE, Surveyor, Brighton. 


E. Grainger & Son, Whimple ’ . ° e £760 Oo oO LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. 

Turner & Skinner, Honiton . ’ . 750 © O| For Erection of Waverley, Marine Parade, Lee-on-the-Solent, 
Edward Carnell, Ottery St. Mary + = + + 735 0 © for Miss M. R. Jenkins. Mr. HoRACE A. ALEXANDER, 

as H. Mutter, Honiton . ‘ ' ‘ « 700 0 9 Architect, 72 Cannon Street, E.C. 
W.G. Berry, Honiton. +. + _ «+ 686 10 0} Puzey & Lumley, Newman Street, W. & 056800 HO GP 
It is proposed to revise the plans for a reduction of estimate. Blanch, Hornsey Road, N. . : : ; » 832 10 © 
HORNSEY. H. W. Bull, Northam . A ° . ‘ « 799 030 
For Making-up Roads within the District, for the Hornsey Franklin, Southampton . : ‘ ‘ 0 1755-6 ee: 
Local Board. Mr. T. DE CouRCY MEADE, Engineer and | Ford & Kirrage, Upper Holloway"): si ) >" aRe7S0RIRS 
Surveyor. Wood & Co., Stamford Hill 5 ° “ . S73aeaP 
Shephera’s Hill (3rd Section). Henley & Co., Moorgate Street. «6 +» «© 579 9 © 


Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park F ‘ i £3,900 .6 

T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . . ‘ 

Mow_LeM & Co., Westminster (accepted ) 1 B49 0 
Wolseley Road (2nd Section). 


LONDON. 
For Alterations and Repairs to the Load of Hay Public-house, 
Praed Street, Paddington, W., for Mr. R. Baker. Messrs. 
SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 


Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park ‘ : ¢ 92,249516 0 we : 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . ; i ‘ ee Oo oO Quantities et ath Work 
Mow.LemM & Co., Westminster (accepted) f21251337 20 Sehlater i £i 870 0 oO 
Burgoyne Road (2nd Section). — Burdett & Gace : J ; ’ 173 5} 9 60 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . ; ; 1 298 oO O Ward & Lamble , B . ! ; . 1,497 0 oO 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster : : 5 27a tO nO Walker . A 4 . . ‘ : 1,450 0 Oo 
ASPINALL & SON, Finsbury Park (accepted) . ‘284 0 0 Spencer . : A 4 x Z P 1,390 9.0 
Ferme Park Road (3rd Section). Oldeey ax so. sein tens seam + 91 308 Q50, 0 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park : : » 3055. 10080 Gould & Brand. ; : : : ' 2073667 ato 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . . : «357990 SOO Yardley & Sons : : : ° «! 521891 @ 0 
MowLemM & Co., Westminster (accepted ) 63158 OO Pewterer's Work. 
Elder Avenue. Watts & Co. . - ; ° P . . el ae 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park 2 F +. 41,100" 0 0 Heath ‘ . . ‘ ; . . . 1170 O 
Mowlem & Co, Westminster.» =. =v 1,112 © Of, Ruse 2 6 6 oe 17 0 
T. G. DUNMORE, Crouch End (accepted) ; 950 0 O Helling . ‘ . : : : . ° Tf2 -¥6 20 
‘ Weston Park (2nd Section). Gasfitters Work. 
Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park . : vi 1959" 00 Vaughan & Brown . . ‘ . ‘ ’ 46 0 0 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . ; : +b 303° -0 10 Winn. j : : ; je ¢ 2 ° 2 a wD 
MOwWLEM & Co., Westminster (accepied) . a (0345 OFN0 Pragnell . . . : é : . . 41 10 © 


IWPYPROVE PD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATGLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. . Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RODGERS London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048B. 7 te os “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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oe sssssssssSsSs9S9sSs3939Sss oo W>DOQOH)1 
LONDON— continued. LONDON — continued, 
For Construction of Furnaces and Machinery for the Treatment Purnell Crescent. 
of House Refuse, for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. Rogers. 4 ‘ ; : : ‘ Z ~ £53050 © 
DE CouRcY MEADE, Engineer, Mears . ; : : : : ‘ 5a 5204 0 
Piercy & Co., Birmingham ; é aie oO Nowell & Robson. eek |  BCOs O06 
W. Neil, Palmerston ‘Buildings, E, a . 4,987 10 oO Trehearne . . : : : : : - 489 0 0 
Crompton & Compton, Gracechurch St., 1 Cc. A205 OmnO Neave & Son ; : 4 a : A +) 4526 Om 0 
G. Wailes & Co., Euston Boa A : bees A225 ee Tomes & Wimpey és i 5 7 % A750" O 
W. Horsfall, Leeds . : . in oo 24 On O COAT (accepted) . : ; ° ; . 5 428 100 
Whitford & ‘Co: , Millwall . , : rae wteloy/ kel asl Portland Crescent. 
A. D. Dawnay, London Bridge House , 5 whey! ) © Mears . - 7 4 % : 3 A » 384 00 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham au, 00/n On O Adams. é : 5 : z ri <0 (340 204 0 
Rogers. ; : ° . : ee) Ke) 
For Road and Paving Works, for the Vestry of Fulham. Mr. Coat ‘ _ : ‘ 9325) OF) 0 
J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor. Tomes & Wimpey OEM tie tiene 207K, O08 O 
Beitridge B Road. Nowell & Robson ‘abies es ais. 2900009 O 
Wall...» { ‘ " ‘ . - £698 oO Neave & Son : . * a ars pun273 1 Ou O 
Adams. - a ‘ : ‘ : 5497.0. .0 Linver Road. 
Mears . 4 : . 4 ‘ : . MES 3500. 0 Wall . é . j P : ; : » 650 0 0 
Trehearne . 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ A A {see ele Xe) Rogers . » : ; is 5 ; 5 WhO 2g Os O 
Rogers ‘ . : 0 : 527) 40 Mears . : , : ° . ° . 5 Gag OG 
Nowell & Robson 4. 525 0 0 Trehearne << st yee Pi pel scleaees2Omom. O 
Tomes& Wimpey . . «+ «© + «+ 488 0 o| Nowell & Robson. , SP ait a ele 5 OmGME O 
PE ane SNL catiirwiangned od: 4844.0-0-|, ,, N@ave goon set ists (Page SOO NEORO 
COAT (accepted) . P : : “ : ee poe vn. 0 Tomes & Wimpey . : a : oa) we -4005.07-0 
Cortayne Road. COAT (accepted) . ee ne ees 
Wall 4. A : A A 4 A F 5 AG ey > 
Rogers. ‘ 5 ee : : . GOOD, O-n..0 MELLIS. 
Adanisn =~. : i : : x : . 367 0 O| For Erection of New Grist Mill near the Railway Station, 
Trehearne . ; f : ; : aon O.--O Mellis, Norfolk. Mr. F. WHITMORE, Architect, Chelmsford. 
Mears. ; 4 < : ‘ 1 4521.0..0 W. H. Gibbs, Saxmundham , A . DATS Om oO 
Nowell & Robson 5 . 340mnO, .0 Alfred Coe, Ipswich. A : ; i eP 100m Oe O 
Tomes & Wimpey P ; 334 7G .0 O. T. Gibbons, Ipswich : : : » 390 0 0 
Neave & Son E ‘ : : : EEG e otek Me) Alfred Diss, West Bergholt : ; ? COL Om O 
CoaT (accepted) . i : ‘ 5 . Ae3l2. Om 0 
Alderville Road. NOWTON. 
Wall . ‘ ‘ 4 ; ; : ; . 670 © ©, For Erection of New Rectory House at Nowton, Suffolk, near 
Adams. : 5 : ; y 4 Per 5O0, 504/70 Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. F. WuITMorRE, Architect, 
Mears . ° : A 5 : : 4 ole). ome: Chelmsford. 
Trehearne . ‘ - ; - P 3 56080 0 H. G. Frost, Bury St. Edmunds : ; > £1,4200) O80 
Nowell & Robson “ 5 ‘ Z 5 ses 00n O..¢0 J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds  , * 15400; 0, 6 
Rogers . . e 5 3 < : SS O° 0 J. Robinson, junr., Bury St. Edmunds , 7 E213 ORO 
Tomes & Wimpey : ‘ : : , aek537n. 0). 0 G. R. Hawkins, Monks Eleigh . é ; . \1,200 Of O 
Neave & Son : ‘ 5 30 O20 A. Diss, West Bergholt F : fe « 1,200 0° 0 
COAT (accepted) . ' 493 0 O F. Tooke, Bury St. Edmunds . LET120 "01a 
ee 
AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, | 


Society. &e., &e. 
Wat Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
PRD PAD PL ADAP PPD VD WDD LD I WII IID el Wt : 
THE. FOR 
ADVANTAGES. \ ; oe Working Farm Machiner 
= TIN Ys 
Perfect Safety. =a) _ HATHO RN, DAV EY2 (0. Printing Machinery, 
Can be Worked by Unskilled i 5 # 

paolo and all purposes requiring small 

Great Economy. \ | ec of E E D 5. Seen ads power. 


_ CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION . 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED POR 


( | ee London Office 
Telegraphic Address : po. le : : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” : yi it i | S ro sien Ee 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, | 
METAL KEYS, 


And by an 


WALES EF & AL LIOTT (late of GEARY & ores Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
zy John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: QAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MANCHESTER. WEYBRIDGE. 
For Building Church at Higher Broughton, Manchester. Mr. | For Building Pair of Houses for Mr. George Kent, Weybridge. 
H. IsEett, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. Mr. WILLIAM I. CHAMBERS, Architect, , Woking 


R. NEILL & SONS, Strangeways (accepted) «£4,650 0 oO W. & A. Brown, Oatlands Park : . £4100 0 o 
W. B. Young, Weybridge. ; - F 950 0 oO 
SOUTHAMPTON. F. Peters, Oatlands Park . 4 : - 940 0.0 
For Dredging Works at Entrance’ to the River Itchen, for the Thomas King, Oatlands Park . : 930 0 Oo 
Southampton Harbour Board. MATTHEWS & MANN, Weybridge (accepted). gIo 0 ® 
G. Lawson, Glasgow , : : 5 £90, 003))0)) 0 — 
. T. Crampton, Portsmouth . é ; 24,300 O O 
WW WiSmih, London." |: aac ae TRADE NOTES. 
J. S. Thompson, Chatham. ; E . 21,250 0 o| WE hear that Messrs. Chubb & Sons, Lock and Safe 
F. Bevis, Portsmouth . ; : ; . 19,909 o o| Company, have just received a cablegram from their house 
W. Gannaway, Southampton . : ‘ . 19,700 0 ©}; in Melbourne, in which it is stated that in their class of 
J. Shelborne, London . ‘ : ; . 18,750 0 o| manufacture at the Melbourne Exhibition they have received 
J. Pearson & Co., Westminster. : . 18176 0 o| the highest awards, being the only gold medal for locks, first 
E. J. London, Southampton (accepted) . 10,075 nO meO oa 8 of net for strong-room doors, and geld medal for 
nglish safes 
SOUTHEND. ‘IN another column we publish a notice of a forthcomimg 
For Superstructures of Pier, for the Southend Local Board. auction for letting building laid at Hammersmith, which will 
Arrol Bros., Glasgow. ; : . £11,053 4 4] be held at the Mart on the 7th instant, and no doubt be 
W. J. MS Kenzie, ‘Westminster ; : - 9,159 9 ©o| productive of keen competition. Messrs. Ball, Norris, & 
Perry & Co , Tredegar Works, Bow a . 8783 o o| Hadley, of 5 Argyll Place, W., have been instructed in the 
Abd Chappell, Pimlico . é ; . 8772 0 o| matter by the Metropolitan Board of Works, this being the 
Lascelles & Co., London : : : . 8,757 14 2 | first occasion on rhc they have been employed by the es 
pak cee THE contract for the erection of an enlarged choir an 
For pis Mee tes &c., Scotts’ Villas Road, for the Southend clergy vestry for St. Catherine’s Church, Gloucester, has been 
C. AM Mieanee 6 obtained by Mr. Jones, a local builder. 
alien en ee ae ee £674 me g AN offer by Mr. John Scott, contractor, Stirling, has been 
B. W. Glenn 8 Barking ; : ; : 5 6 4 | accepted for the drainage of Downfield, a suburb two miles 
Bullock & Wodiwise gs tw patie ye aes 3 a north from wandee The outfall of the pipes is to be into a 
“ 4 ‘ . 2 sewage meadow four acres in extent. 
Riera en Geaherd Bow . : . . he He . OWING to an improvement in trade during the past few 
RACKHAM & BENTHAM, fees Pare: (accepted ) iyi vs Af months Messrs. James Oakes & Co. have “ blown in” another 


furnace at the Alfreton Ironworks. 
Asay CONTRACTS for the erection of a new boys’ day school in 
For Rebuilding 12 and 13 College Street, Swansea. Mr. T. P Connection with St. Peters Chart) a 
2 re) to) p- . seiiecok j 2 . : 3 
MaRTIN, Architect, Swansea. Quantities by Architect. Monday night. The new schools will. provide accommodatiom 


z for 298 children, in addition to the 660 children previded for 
D.C. Jones & Co, Gloucester . . . «£871 © ©) in the existing schools. The contracts for the building and 
David Morgan, Swansea . : : ’ “g:824) ACPO) get nee amount to 1,1752. 
ae Bros Swansea. 7 cen) a BES OPO A HUNDRED million dollars, with the privilege of doubling 
J. DaviES, Swansea (accepted). . . . 814 0 0 that sum, form the capital of the Nicaragua Canal Company. 

For Rebuilding Bird-in-Hand Public-house, Swansea. The work of cutting the canal is to begin as soon as possible 
JENKINS Bros, Swansea (accepted) . ; - £785 0o oO! after the formal organisation of the company. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., P= 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


é Stained & Leaded Glass ¥ 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 
Purposes. 
is} Designs & Estimates Free. Aiso 
Catalogue on application. 


@ | | BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
|| SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


| WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


ike 
Het 
’ ” 5 dertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
SPRAGUE’S “‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING K oer ebove deccriptions of work ateeieam styles 
COL > Wat Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of ng 
0 OURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. y 24 othe Ae onder gee peninen Peas: Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


ally lit ES and printed in colours. 
SE: oToUTHOGRAP | SI NECES ee SPECIALIST IN PERSPECT IVES, 
ICAT oxks for Instalments, 3s., or with G L AZ i N G 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d, & 26s. per ream. Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 


Srracur’s Tasxes, upon application, A NE, W.C. 
: For Roofs, Skylights, and| ® gal HANCERY L.A] finished inthe 


H ti lt ] WwW k. best style and on short notice. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Sean eae ea eiane nage C E HORNOR 
WHOLESALE ANBORETAIS ©. 27 DNOe Ney TRONS OR gE Oe os j 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, | ne? rests se: 2:00 um seossrs 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 'GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, > ENGINEERS, X&c., 


Mounted Papers, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. | Write fer l-ustrations, Tes:imonials, and full Particulars 


(sent post free). 
&c., at reduced prices. —a 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Bris or Quanritizs, SpxciricatTions, ReProrts 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


\ 
ae ane | 
i 
fl b 
i : 
i 
\¢2 
= rs 
es 


COLLINGE’S 
AND 


js Es a a a ee Correctly Written and TMRAY'S 
eS ay return of 
M A R B L E oy LE * Wo R K. PLANS, Pi ee ANS, &c., best style. PATENT 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


J. L. ALLDAY,| HINGES AND BOLTS. 


Siar Cer THE “JUBILEE” FRICTION HOIST. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. BIRMINGHAM. : _ __ WILL LIFT, LOW(R, AND BRAKE WITH 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES |, 


ONE HAND ROPE, 
always on hand. NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


ee and CH cas te HOIST? 
n the MARKE 
0 In One Development and Washing. 
CKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
Prives quoted on aietietion for Delivery at any Port or 


London Princ athe atc Lovaas ¥ 
DITCH. Illustrated Price Liets, &c., r 
on application, - 


RD3_— 
Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1886. 
eR BTOt ae EP rare etn ena Architects’ Tm, TRACINGS, Bolton and Adelside Exhibitions, 185% 
ONE {°*5 Specifications and Builders’ pig J. BR. G oO T Zs, 


HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 
OLDHAM, 


Asaxess—XOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. |19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 
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FoR supplying materials for the next twelve months the 
Leeds Gas Committee have given contracts to the following 
firms :—Dry meters, Messrs. G. Glover & Co., London ; wet 
meters, Messrs. G. Orme & Co., Oldham ; fireclay retorts, 
Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Sons, Wortley, and Messrs. Harper & 
Moore, Stourbridge; and fire-bricks, Messrs. Clayton & 
Speight, Leeds. 

AN hotel is to be built at Vyrnwy, at an estimated cost of 
5,000/, 

IN the case of Davis v. London, Tilbury and Southend 
Railway Company, Mr. F. W. Porter, architect and surveyor, 
as umpire has awarded 600/. to Captain Davis, who claimed 
compensation for damage to the light and air of his freehold 
warehouses in Lambeth Street, Whitechapel, caused by the 
erection of the large warehouses of the London, Tilbury and 
Southend Railway Company, in Whitechapel, built in connec- 
tion with the traffic from Tilbury Docks. Mr. E. B, Anson, 
of 7A Laurence Pountney Hill, acted as surveyor for the 
claimant, and Mr. Christopher Oakley (Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Son & Oakley), for the company. The expert evidence called 
appreciated the damage variously at from 2,000/. to 200/. 

THE design of Mr. J. J. Millson, of Manchester, having 
been unanimously chosen in competition, he has instructions to 
proceed with the statue of Godefroi de Bouillon for a niche on 
the south side of Lichfield Cathedral. 

If appears, according to a notice from the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, that there is a good opening at Pretoria 
and Johannisberg for some six hundred artisans, mostly masons 
and carpenters, of whom it is advisable that not more than 
three hundred should arrive at first. The wages of masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, plasterers, and painters are at 
Pretoria as-high as twenty shillings and at Johannisberg as 
high as thirty shillings a day. On the other hand, the cost of 
living in the Transvaal is understood to be very high. 


DANGEROUS WINDOWS. 


WE have received the following letter in reference to a trade 
note :— 

SIR,—In your issue of last week, under the heading 
of “Trade Notes,” you remark, “ The accidents from window- 
cleaning ought to belong to past history, but they still occur.” 
I think it may interest your readers to know that our “ patent 


reversible sashes” are now being largely adopted for houses of 
high elevation, where the risk of life in cleaning the windows 
has been acause of much anxiety to the owners, and further, 
that there need be no such risk in the future. By our process 
the outside of the sashes is, without any trouble, reversed into 
the room, and the arrangement is so simple that a child can 
work it. Moreover, our windows are both air and watertight. 
Our process is easily and cheaply applied to existing windows. 
I shall be glad to send full particulars of cost of conversion, and 
also of fitting new windows to any of your readers. Trusting 
you may find space for this communication,—I remain, yours 
faithfully, THE SECRETARY, Millar’s Patent 
Reversible Window Company, Limited. 
46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.: 
Fe>ruary 26, 1889. 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 


THE Woodhouse and Rawson Electric Supply Company have 
just received advice from Melbourne that they have been 
awarded a gold medal for their show of electrical apparatus at - 
the Exhibition there. We have also just received from them 
their catalogue for 1889, being the second edition of the ‘‘ Con- 
tractors’ Electrical Supplies.” The new volume has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, and, as far as we are aware, 
it is the largest of its kind that has ever been published in the 
world. The utmost care has undoubtedly been taken to cover 
the whole of the ground to which the name of the catalogue 
applies, and the company hope that electricity will make such 
headway as will render another edition necessary at the end 
of another twelve months. The present work as it stands 
embraces over 260 pages, so our readers may judge of the 
immense amount of information that is made available in the 
most convenient form. We cannot do better than indicate the 
scope of the catalogue by quoting the aims of the compilers as 
set forth in their introduction. 

Many of the instruments and appliances described, it is 
stated, have only recently found favour among electricians, 
while others have stood the test of time, and proved themselves 
thoroughly reliable. The chapters on engines and dynamos 
are very exhaustive, including, as they do, the standard makes 
of the firm, and the different well-known manufacturers ; while 
the W. & R. incandescent lamps and holders, switches, instru- 
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GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
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ments, fittings, &c., have already obtained such a reputation for | 


excellence of design and workmanship that there is no need for 
us to discuss them at length, but would simply refer our readers 
to the various pages in the list. Entirely new items have been 
introduced under the headings of portable plant, search light 
plant, electric pumps, tramcars and launches, photometrical 
and wire-testing instruments, &c.; also a couple of chapters 
on the series traction and telpher systems, which are now begin- 
ning to attract so much attention ; and formany of the formulze at 
the end, our best thanks are due to Messrs. Crompton & Co., 
Limited, from whose useful tables they have been extracted. 
Our object has been to make this book the most complete 
of its kind in the trade, and we certainly hope that it will 
be so; at the same time, considering the rapid strides that 
electricity is now making as a consequence of improved 
legislation and experience, we are afraid that it will not be long 
before further revisions are necessary. In conclusion, we 
would state that where we include apparatus manufactured by 
works other than our own—such, for instance, as the Rossendale 
belting, valvoline, &c.—we have, in nearly every case, made 
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account of having less work and less material. 


special arrangements whereby purchasers can obtain from us 


being the specialty of our business, namely, that we can | 
supply nearly every article used in electrical work on as good 
terms as if the order was sent direct to the actual makers, 
whilst the trouble and cost of dealing with separate establish- 
ments is dispensed with. 


SUBSIDENCES IN THE SALT DISTRICT. 


THE Salt Union has arranged with Mr. Brunner, M.P., to hold 
a conference in Cheshire with reference to the damages sus- 
tained by property-owners and ratepayers owing to the sub- 
sidences. 
and the directors of Brunner, Mond & Company, the extensive 
alkali manufacturers and brine-pumpers, and deputations from 
Northwich and Winsford Local Boards. One million tons of 
salt are raised annually in Cheshire, and Mr. Brunner’s main 
proposition is that a tax should be placed on each ton obtained. | 
The subsidences are so serious that lakes of water have been | 
formed several hundred acres in extent, while at Winsford the 
spectacle is to be witnessed of the ridge of the tiles of a house | 
just disappearing below the ground. 
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TOBOGGAN LATCH AND SPRINGLESS LOCK. 


MESSRS. ASHWORTH & KNEEN, of 3 Horseley Fields, 
Wolverhampton, have recently patented a lock and latch which 
promises to become most useful. The invention is deserving 
of recognition. The principle adopted by the patentees is a 
-very simple one, and therefore all the more acceptable. The 
most important advantages consist in effectual working and 
absence of all liability to become disordered, as well as the 


‘fact that much less of the door stile is cut away in order to 
‘insert the lock in position, owing to the lock not being 


rectangular like the ordinary locks. The side view approaches 


the triangle in form. Altogether the toboggan (or sliding) lock 
‘furnishes a most useful addition to our many modern im- 


provements in this branch of manufacture, and will, we doubt 


not, be appreciated by architects, builders, and the public in 
‘general. We understand that itis patented in America, France, 


Germany, Belgium, Austria, as well as in Great Britain. The 
locks can be supplied cheaper than the ordinary locks on 
Owing to the 


the same terms as if they went direct, and at the same time | absence of springs they are especially adapted for locks in 


avoid the inconvenience of opening separate accounts, this | 
from rust. 


sailing vessels, for, as there are no springs, they cannot suffer 
Prices and particulars can be had on application 
to Messrs. Ashworth & Kneen. 


CAMBRIDGE SCIENCE SCHOOL, 


| PLANS and estimates have now been prepared for a very im- 
| portant addition to the appliances of the Natural Science 
| School. 
| modate the departments of physiology and human anatomy 
The conference will be confined to the Salt Union |’ 
_ along the eastern side of the site devoted to the Natural Science 


This addition will consist of new buildings to accom- 
The buildings will have a frontage of nearly 200 feet, extending 


School, and will doubtless be more useful than ornamental. They 
will be in three blocks. One of these will be devoted to physiology, 
and will consist of a number of rooms for containing Dr. Foster’s 
aquaria for dissections, preparations, &c., a small theatre for 
demonstrations, private rooms for the teachers, and a large 
classroom capable of holding 140 students. The central block 
will consist of one large lecture-room, about 4o feet square and 
25 feet high. This room will be capable of being used for 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
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INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETS, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumenis 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 
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other university purposes beside those for which it is primarily 
designed. The third block is devoted to human anatomy, a 
department hitherto very badly provided for. This building 
will contain a museum on the first floor, with a dissecting- 
room ; above it rooms for the professor, and also for the pre- 
paration of specimens and other purposes. The whole cost 
will be somewhat over 14,0c0/. Mr. William Fawcett, of Cam- 
bridge, is the architect. 


THE TOMBS OF THE STEWARTS IN PAISLEY ABBEY. 


WE understand, says the Scotsman, that the Queen has 
been graciously pleased to place in the hands of Mr. John 
Hutchison, R.S.A., sculptor, Edinburgh, a commission to 
execute a memorial to the Royal Stewarts who are buried in 
Paisley Abbey. In one of the abbey chapels, that of St. 


Miren, there is an ancient tomb, with recumbent figure, tradi- | 


tionally known as that of Marjory Bruce, the daughter of the 
great King Robert, who, marrying Walter, the High Steward 
of Scotland, became the mother of the famous line of kings so 
intimately bound up in the history of Scotland. In his in- 
teresting work on the abbey of Paisley, the Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Lees recounts the legend of Marjory Stewart’s death. After 
only a year of wedded life, she, while hunting midway between 
the abbey and the castle of the Stewarts at Renfrew, was 
thrown from her horse, and shortly afterwards died. Down to 
modern times a stone pillar stood on the spot where the royal 


lady was killed; but, says the historian, when last observed | 
this memorial-stone was being used as the lintel of a | 


door in a neighbouring farmhouse, and the materials of the 
pedestal were employed to repair fences. It was some time in 
1316 that Abbot Roger hada grave to dig in the abbey for 
Marjory. Considerable controversy has existed as to the credi- 
bility of the tradition which assigns the tomb in the chapel of 
St. Miren to Marjory Bruce, but into that it is not necessary 
here to enter. Other members of the royal House of Stewart 
were, it is believed, laid to rest- within the abbey walls. 
Robert Il], was, says Fordun in his Chronicles, buried 
in the abbey of Paisley before the great altar — the 
last of the Stewarts who were laid there. 


It is recorded | 
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—‘Here lies the worst king and most miserable man in the 
universe’” ‘Curiously enough,” says Dr. Lees, “his desire 
has found almost literal fulfilment. Robert III. is perhaps the 
only one of the Scottish kings who has no monument over his 
grave.” Last summer, it may be remembered, Her Majesty, 
when the guest of Sir Archibald Campbell of Blythswood, made 
a royal entry into Paisley, where she was most enthusiastically 
welcomed. In commemoration of this visit Her Majesty then 
expressed her intention of erecting a memorial to the members 
of the royal Stewart family buried within the abbey walls, and 
Mr. Hutchison received a royal command to submit designs 
and report on the best site for such a memorial. He could find 
none more appropriate than the spot where the chronicler says 
Robert III. was buried—before the great altar ; and Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart and the other heritors having been communi- 
cated with, freely consented to give this site for such a purpose. 
The memorial approved of by Her Majesty takes the form of 
what may be called a recumbent sculptured cross, similar in 
style to those which may be seen in Iona and the Western 
Isles. The base, which measures 8 feet by 4 feet, will be of 
polished Peterhead granite. On the top of this will rest a 
block of Sicilian marble with bevelled face, upon which will be 


| sculptured a beautiful Gothic cross of the period of the erection 


of the abbey. Further, on the right side will be carved an 
ancient sword with belt entwined, the latter the symbol of 
kingly investiture; and on the left side the Scottish shield with 


| lion rampant, surmounted by a crown, and having underneath 


a scroll with the motto Nemo me, &c. Round the outer edge 
of the memorial there will be a bold Gothic moulding, on which 
will be carved a suitable inscription. It is expected that the 
memorial will be completed and placed in position during the 
present summer. 


THE CONTRACT FOR THE EXCHANGE STATION, 
LIVERPOOL. 


ON Wednesday, in the Court of Appeal, before the Master of 
the Rolls (Lord Esher) and Lords Justices Bowen and Fry, 
the appeal of the defendants in the case of Simpson & Wood 


| uv. Neill & Sons from the judgment of Mr. Justice Grantham at 


of this monarch that his Queen having inquired of him | 


where he would be buried, and what would be his epitaph, he 
replied, “ Bury me ina dunghill, and write for me this epitaph 
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trial at Liverpool, without a jury, came on for hearing. The 
plaintiffs, who are contractors carrying on business at Walsall, 
brought their action to recover 7,565/. 145. 4d for balance due in 


_ respect of work done, materials supplied, and money paid in 
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connection with the construction and erection of the roofing at the 
new Exchange Station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way at Liverpool, and for money due upon an account stated. 
The plaintiffs also claimed damages on account of delay, and 
for the wrongful dismissal of a sub-contractor named George 
Day. The defendants, who are also contractors carrying on 
business at Strangeways, Manchester, had contracted with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company for the erection 
of the roof of their new station, and they appointed the 
plaintiffs as sub-contractors to carry out the work, The 
defendants counterclaimed for 4,000/. damages for delay 
in executing the work. The defendants denied that they were 
indebted in the sum claimed to the plaintiffs, and their counsel 
now argued that the only sum due to them was 2,166/. 7s. 8d. 
upon a certificate given by the engineer of the railway com- 
pany. The learned judge at the trial held that the court had 
no jurisdiction, and that the dispute between the parties should 
be referred to arbitration ; hence the present appeal of the 
defendants. Mr. Henn Collins, Q.C., and Mr. J. F. Leese 
appeared for the appellants; and Mr. Bosanquet, Q.C., and 
Mr. Mcintyre were counsel for the respondents. Mr. Henn 
Collins, for the appellants, stated that his clients, Messrs. Neill 
& Son, were willing to pay the amount certified for by the 
company’s engineer, but not the 7,5657, as a guantum merutt, 
If the defendants paid that sum without the engineer’s certificate. 
they themselves would be unable to recover it from the railway 
company. The agreement between the parties was that there 
should be weekly payments upon the certificate of the engineer 
of the company, and that the plaintiffs were not entitled, even if 
the larger sum were actually due, to recover it. The de- 
fendants were willing to admit that the plaintiffs were entitled 
to receive 2,166/. 75. 8¢., although, perhaps, the certificate for 
that amount might be questioned. The Master of the Rolls 
said the learned judge seemed to think that the clause providing 
for arbitration between the parties ousted his jurisdiction. Mr. 
Henn Collins said that was in brief what the judgment amounted 
to. The Master of the Rolls proceeded to give judgment, without 
calling upon the counsel for the respondents. The contract be- 
tween the parties, he said, was that the plaintiffs should work at a 
schedule of prices according to a specification, and payments 
were to be made weekly, on certificates given by the engineer 
of the company. The engineer was also to give a certificate 
when the works had been completed, in order to show that the 
whole of the work had been done to his satisfaction. It was 
admitted that this certificate had been given to the defendants, 


and this certificate did not stipulate, of course, the sum that 
should be paid. The moment that was done the contractors 
were bound to pay the sub-contractors what was due to them 
according to the list of prices, which was the meaning of the 
contract between the parties. The claim was not one of 
guantum meruzt, but should be based upon the list of prices. 
As the sum due to the plaintiffs had not been ascertained on 
the completion of the work, the matter must be referred to an 
arbitrator. He agreed with Mr. Justice Grantham’s judgment, 
but he (Lord Esher) must say that he could not appreciate the 
grounds by which he arrived at it. Mr. Bosanquet, Q.C., said 
it had been agreed between the parties that the sum to be paid 
to the plaintiffs should be referred to Sir John Hawkshawe, as 
arbitrator. Lords Justices Bowen and Fry agreed with the 
Master of the Rolls in holding that the sum due to the plaintiffs 
should be referred to the arbitrator, and the appeal was there- 
fore dismissed, with costs. 


TENDERING FOR WORK IN AMERICA, 


At the third annual convention of the National Association of 
Builders of the United States, held in the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, February 12, the following rules and conditions 
for estimating work were adopted for submission to archi- 
tecis -—— 

1. Drawings, when offered for final or competitive estimates, 
should be sufficient in number and character to represent the 
proposed works clearly, should be at a scale of not less than 
one-eighth of an inch to the foot, and be rendered in ink or 
some permanent process. 

2. Proper details should be furnished for work that is not 
otherwise sufficiently described for estimate. 

3. Specifications should be in ink. They should be definite 
where not sufficiently defined and explained by drawings, and 
every distinctive class of work to be included in contract should 
be mentioned and placed under its appropriate heading. 

4. Contractors should be notified, at time of estimate, if 
they are to be restricted in the employment of their sub- 
contractors. 

5. Sub-estimates for portions of the work which principal 
bidders are required to include in their original estimates 
should not be received in architects’ offices either as an accom- 
modation to principal bidders, or for any other purpose. 

6. Contractors should be allowed a compensation of Io per 
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cent. on all sub-contracts, which at the time of estimate are 
“reserved” or not called for in their portion of the specification, 
but which may be assumed by them by direction of the owner 
or architect. Contractors should not be denied contracts upon — 
portion of work covered in their original estimate, on account 
of declining to assume at any price the aforesaid reserved sub- 
estimates in their contract. E 

7. A sub-contractor should not (without his free consent) be 
‘ placed” under a general contractor. é 

8. Estimates should not be binding more than thirty days 
after received. : 

9. When work is to be let for which estimates have been 
solicited, unless previous notification to the contrary has been 
given, the lowest invited bidder should be entitled to the con- 
tract, and all minor changes should be agreed upon with him, 
provided his prices be equitable. If radical changes are made, 
then the whole competition should be reopened. Bidders 
should not be allowed to amend their estimates after the bids 
have been opened and before the award. 

10. Should all solicited bids be refused, the lowest bidder 
should be entitled to compensation as follows :—For estimate 
of 5,000 dols. and under, 25 dols. ; 5,000 dols. to 50,000 dols., 
50 dols, ; over 50,000 dols., 100 dols. ; 

The following were recommended as just and proper 
methods which should be observed by all contractors in their 
relations to each other in estimating :— 

1. A principal contractor having been awarded a centract 
involving sub-contracts, his estimate having been based upon 
sub-estimates, which he has solicited, should award the said 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidders, and should notify the sub- 
bidders that their estimates have been accepted or rejected as 


-soon as the contract has been awarded to him. The fact that 


such sub-bids were received by the principal contractor, previous 
to the submission of his estimate, should be conclusive evidence 
that they were used by him. 

2, Should a principal contractor receive a sub-estimate un- 
solicited, he should not be considered under obligation to use 
the said bid, even if it. be the lowest; but he must not reveal 
the bid, nor use it in any way to influence any other party. 

3. Sub-contractors should avoid leaving their estimates in 
architects’ offices when they are received there simply as an 


accommodation to and for the information of principal con- 


tractors. By such action there is danger that bids may become 


known to competing sub-contractors before estimates are 


closed. 


MELBOURNE 


INTERNATIONAL 


4. Any member detected in trading on any of the sub-bids, 
whether they be solicited or unsolicited, or however knowledge 
of them may have come into his possession, should be liable to 
forfeiture of membership, censure, or suspension, 


JERRY BUILDING. 


AT the Birmingham Police Court on the 21st ult., a contractor 
was summoned at the instance of the city surveyor of buildings. 
for erecting eight new buildings in St. Andrew’s Road, not 
properly “bonded and solidly put together with good mortar 
composed of good lime and good sharp sand or other suitable 
material,” contrary to the city by-laws. Mr. Lloyd, building 
surveyor to the Corporation, stated that on November 21, in 
consequence of a report which he received, he visited eight 
houses being erected by the defendant in St. Andrew’s Road. 
He took two samples of the mortar, which he submitted to Dr. 
Hill, the borough analyst. He saw the defendant, and asked 
him what he considered was good mortar, and defendant said 
that for outside walls good mortar could be made of “ half-and- 
half,” while for the inside two to one was sufficiently strong. 
While at the premises witness saw some sand, which 
was evidently to be used for the purpose of making 
mortar; it was very loamy, and anything but good sharp 
sand. In cross-examination witness admitted that there was 
a margin allowed between the mortac to be used for cottage 
property aud Corporation Street property. Dr. A. Bostock 
Hill, borough analyst, said he received two samples of mortar 
from the last witness, one of which was marked, “ Sample 
from the outside wall,” and the other was inscribed, “ Taken 
from the inside wall.” The first sample consisted of one part - 
of lime to 15°3 of other matter ; while the second sample would 
be composed of one part of. lime and 1626 of other matter. 
He said “other matter,” because he knew it was not sand, but 
consisted of brickdust, soil, wood-shavings, and other stuff. 
It was not good binding mortar. There was no decision as to 
what “good” mortar was. Mr. Buller contended that the 
defendant had been badly treated in not receiving notice of the 
complaint before he had finished the erection of the houses. 
Defendant had erected something like forty houses in St. 
Andrew’s Road, and they had all stood the test of the weather, 
and were looked upon as satisfactory specimens of building. 
There was no agreed standard for mortar, and he contended 
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that it was practically a question of the proof of the pudding 
being in the eating. Several bricklayers were called for the 
defence, who stated that the mortar used in the construction of 
the houses was what was known in the trade as “ tidy stuff.” 
The Stipendiary considered the mortar was not satisfactory, 
and that there had been a contravention of the by laws, and 
fined defendant 5Z. and costs. 


LOWER LYPIATT HALL.* 
By CHARLES WETHERED. 


THERE is no field of research possessing deeper interest 
for minds of a certain cast than that which reveals the 
secrets of the past by tracing back the products of man’s 
invention through successive phases of change to their origin. 
It enables the observer, whenever he comes upon an object of 
antiquarian interest, to determine not only its individuality, but 
its age, its nation, its elements, and its affinities. Architecture, 
when studied as a widely-spreading branch of archeology by 
this critical method of comparison and analysis, adds largely to 
the stock of our knowledge of the modes by which man has 
satisfied his material wants and gratified his zesthetic cravings. 
A long series of deductions from observed facts have thus been 
obtained, hitherto left unchronicled ; and this recovery of lost 
chapters in the long story of human progress has been aptly 
termed monumental, as distinguished from written history. 

Glancing for a moment a long way back through the centu- 
ries, I may recall to your minds that after the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, it was Charlemagne, the hero of romance and 
the impersonation of supreme power, who gave the first impulse 
to the revival of the arts in the West of Europe. Gibbon tells 
us that he decorated his new palace at Aix-la-Chapelle with 
marbles from Rome and Ravenna. That was for his own grati- 
fication ; but what he did for the good of mankind at large was 
to encourage learning and artistic instruction by founding 
monasteries in which alone in those fierce times earnest and 
studious men could do the higher work of the world, and teach 
the nations of the earth, then at perpetual strife, that 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Bristol and Gloucester 
Archeological Society. 


| We know that during the four hundred years following the 


death of Charles the Great the monks were the chief agents in 
all that could at that era make for enlightenment. Among the 
workers trained in the schools of the great abbeys, and sent 
forth everywhere to spread the light of religion and knowledge, 
were architects, sculptors, and craftsmen, who, on the seashore, 
by the riverside, sometimes on the lonely moor, erected edifices 
worthy of the dignity of their mission. Deriving the elements 
of their art from Gallo-Roman and Byzantine traditions, they 
evolved a style of architecture strictly of their own, the 
Western Romanesque, of which our Norman is a magnificent 
type. We possess a fine example of this style in the nave of 
our nearest cathedral. Tewkesbury Abbey is a still finer 
example, for there fewer alterations and additions have been 
made to the original fabric. In the deep round arches, 
massive walls, and columns of this Norman church we may 
discern the visible embodiment of the idea of Eternity in letters 
writ large. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century the arts were no 
longer confined to the cloisters. Through the wider diffusion 
of letters and the sudden awakening of the secular spirit, they 
fell into the hands of laymen, who, organising themselves in 
guilds, secured rights and immunities which were respected by 
all. A very independent and self-reliant body were these arts 
and craftsmen of the later Middle Ages, whose services were 
sought by prelate, baron, and burgher alike. The learned 
French architect and engineer who, by his pencil as well as by 
his pen, has brought their life-work before us with unrivalled 
lucidity and force, claims the gratitude of posterity for these 
fraternities, whom he extols as the pioneers of the emancipation 
of the industrial classes. They were skilled geometricians, 
with a fine instinct for the beautiful. They developed and per- 
fected that system of construction which maintains the equi- 
librium of forces by opposing active resistance to active 
pressure. Carrying this method of building to the utmost 
limits of the possible, they embellished their compositions with 
sculptures, mouldings, traceries, and coloured ornamentation 
special to pure unmixed Gothic, the upward current of whose 
vertical and converging lines is the highest expression in 
material and plastic form of the Christian sentiment of 


aspiration. 


Every one who has made himself well acquainted with this 
subject must agree with what Dean Milman has comprised in a 
sentence in his “ History of Latin Christianity” :—“It is im- 


‘| possible to follow out to their utmost extent, or to appre- 
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ciate too highly, the ennobling, liberalising, humanising, 
Christianising effects of church architecture during the Middle 
Ages.” 

If this were an assembly of archzologists only, it would be 
needless to say that this church architecture was none other 
than the most exalted form of secular art of the same epoch, 
more refined and richly adorned, and displaying a symbolical 
meaning in the distribution of the various parts which would 
be out of place in habitations constructed for everyday use. 
It is a complete misapprehension of the very essence and scope 
of Gothic art to suppose that it belonged only to the venerable 
church. Lending itself to all needs in every grade of service, 
it was not less at home in the dwelling-house of the citizen and 
the mansion of the noble, in the homestead of the yeoman and 
the cottage of the shepherd. This fellowship existed, though 
in a lesser degree, long after the late Perpendicular, modified 
mainly by Italian influences, was merged in the classicalism 
of the Renaissance. ‘The close alliance between architecture 
and sculpture also lasted long after the sunset of Medizeval 
genius and effort. Then followed the time when the well-to-do 
classes cared less for the beauty of holiness in their churches, 
from the standpoint of art, than they did for all that concerned 
the adornment of their houses. Go almost wherever the tourist 
may, it is not the ecclesiastical but the civil and domestic 
buildings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that will 
chiefly arrest his attention ; and more especially that rich store 
of examples he meets with in Elizabethan manor-houses and 
French chateaux. In this phase of development we are cer- 
tainly surpassed by our neighbours on the other side of the 
channel in splendour and affluence of the decorative element ; 
while we on our part excel them in point of picturesque group- 
ing, and perhaps more than all in the special charm of those 
spreading bays and projecting oriels which give light while 
casting shadow. Lord Bacon in his essay “Of Building,” 
calls them inbowed windows, quaintly adding, “I hold them 
of good use, for they be prettie retiring places for con- 
ference.” 

It is to the example set by Louis XIV. in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century that Viollet-le-Duc traces the decline 


of modern Domestic architecture. That powerful monarch | 


decreed, as it were, a fashion in architecture, and from Paris, 
whence has issued so much for good or for ill in this world, the 
new manner rapidly spread over the larger part of Europe. 
His mighty Palace of Versailles, bereft of its wealth of statuary, 
modellings, and decorative paintings, would resemble nothing 


so much as a vast barrack. On the other hand, at Fontaine- 
bleau, not to mention other stately piles of the Francois 
Premier period, instead of finding endless repetition of one 
equilateral pattern, the eye of the visitor is gratified by 
diversity of outline and detail on all sides and from every point 
of view. Louis Quatorze and his advisers in their passion for 
symmetry believed they were imitating Classical models, but - 
what says the eminent authority I have just mentioned? These 
are his instructive words :—“I cannot imagine how those ideas 
of symmetry as characterising Classical architecture applied to 
private dwellings should ever have gained currency, for I do 
not find a trace of it either in buildings or authors. At 
Pompeii there is not a single house whose plan or elevations 
are subjected to the rules of symmetry. Cicero and Pliny 
speak much in their letters of the aspect, position, and arrange- 
ment of the several apartments of their country houses, but of 
symmetry not a word. In fact, those dwellings were a combina- 
tion of halls, porticoes, chambers, galleries, &c., whose position 
was determined by the light, the wind, the rain, the shade, and 
the prospect—all of them conditions which exclude symmetry.” 
It is true that the public edifices of Classical antiquity possess 
equilibrium based on the application of harmonic laws of pro- 
portion ; but, as the same writer observes, ‘ equilibrium is not 
symmetry, for it admits of variety.” 

I have gone far afield in order to trace back the subject of 
this paper to its source, to show how an abrupt transition from 
long-established usage led astray by deviating from the normal 
path of progress. This was effected by exchanging our true 
vernacular in stone and brick for foreign terms of expression. 
The cardinal principle of ovr native style I may describe as 
unity in multiformity. Its basis is freedom and variety of 
arrangement, ruling the plan and deciding the elevations. A 
structural work laid down on these lines may be likened to 
the growth of a tree, which, rising from a central axis, springs 
up and inclines on either side to seek the air and light. On 
the other hand, when a rectangular block without breaks or 
projections includes the various services within four walls under 
one uniform roof, the designer is subjected to a formula which 
stifles all inventive energy, except in matters of minor detail. 
We may define its chief characteristics as the tyranny of 
uniformity. é 

We have a typical specimen of this squared, evenly- 
balanced plan two miles to the east of Stroud, in Lower 
Lypiatt Hall, built within three years after the reign of Queen 
Anne. According to Sir Robert Atkins, “This manor was an 
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ancient seat of the family of the Freams, and was called 
Lypiatt Hall. It came by descent to Charles Cox, Esq., who 
married one of the heiresses of Fream.” Rudder, writing later 
on, says, * He was deservedly appointed one of the judges of 
Wales, and served several Parliaments for the borough of 
Cirencester. He was succeeded in this estate by his son, 
John Cox, Esq., who was also elected a representative for the 
borough of Cirencester, in the year 1748, and is the present 
proprietor of Lower Lypiatt, where he has a handsome house 
and a large estate.” 

I may briefly describe it as consisting of a barrel-vaulted 
cellar, a basement floor, entered from the back and sides, two 
storeys containing the principal rooms, with attics above 
under a single hipped roof. These attics were lit on every side 
by two dormers, all of which were destroyed some forty years 
ago when the house was almost roofed anew. 

The porch is composed of a segmental pediment, supported 
by fluted Ionic columns and pilasters, approached by a flight 
of steps. Through the porch we directly enter at the corner at 
what is said to have been the dining-room, and here we at 
once notice one of the most striking changes from the old 
ordering of things to the new in the disposition of the chambers, 
staircase, and passages, all of which are contrived so as not to 
interfere in any way with the equal size and spacing of the 
window openings. One of the awkward results of this restraint 
is that a partition wall sometimes cuts a window vertically in 
two. This may be tolerated within doors, but it is not to be 
endured outside, so a filling-in of ashlar or other opaque 
material is needed to conceal the anomaly from the critical eye 
of the passer-by. This is an outcome of that compressed, 
hampered manner of planning I have ventured to term the 
tyranny of uniformity. 

The stone was quarried from the oolitic beds of Bisley, and 
the masonry, now toned by the touch of time and storm, is of 
the best. The lines of the cornice, string-course, and window- 
mouldings, like all else inside and out, are noteworthy for 
excellence of workmanship. The wood panelling and internal 
fittings generally are, rather strange to ‘say, not of oak or walnut 
but of perishable elm and ash, now much decayed. Cast in 
relief on the leadwork of a rain-water pipe are the date 1717 
and the arms of the founder. The crest is. acrowing cock. The 
gateway leading to the spacious forecourt is of wrought-iron 
work supported by stone pillars, with moulded caps and urn- 
shaped terminals relieved by foliations. Interlaced with the 
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gram. The hammer of the smith and the chisel of the mason 
seem to have striven here for mastery in the rendering of a 
feature that adds distinction to the physiognomy of Lower 
Lypiatt Hall. ; 

The blacksmith who wrought these gates was condemned 
by their owner to be hanged, but a reprieve of two years was 
granted to enable him to complete his task, after which, so the 
story runs, the sentence was carried out. I only repeat it to 
express my disbelief of this legend. Whether the penal law 
would have allowed him to do this I am not competent to say, 
but I cannot believe it of a judge whose gentler nature is proved 
by the obelisk, placed by him in the wood close by, over the 
grave of his favourite horse; which he had ridden for twenty 
years, and kept afterwards in clover until it died at the age of 
forty-two. 

Until within the last twenty years the withdrawing- 
room was hung with tapestry, and I am indebted to Mr. 
John Kemp, of Gloucester, for the following interesting 
account of these pictured hangings woven with dyed threads 
of wool :—“I have much pleasure in giving all the informa- 


tion I can respecting the tapestries from Lower Lypiatt. 


Hall, which were presented by the late Miss Gordon, of 
Kemble, to the Gloucester School of Art. They consist of 
three pieces, two 14 feet by 10 feet, with borders of floral orna- 
ment, and the other is 10 feet by 8 feet. The subjects have 
been identified by a learned antiquarian, the late Mr. Niblett, 
of Haresfield Court, as being taken from the Book of Esther, 
and as representing the history of Mordecai. The smaller of 
these pieces shows King Ahasuerus calling forth Mordecai. 
One of the longer ones shows the bringing forth of the horse on 
which Mordecai is to ride through the city, and the last 
Mordecai exalted on a throne with a crown of gold on his head. 
They are all treated in the large, broader manner of Raphael, 
and carried further by Rubens and his followers. The costumes 
abound in anachronisms, e.g., the soldiers are habited as 
Roman soldiers and a Red Indian, whose head is decorated 
with feathers, appears in one of them. Mr. Niblett ascribed 
their execution to the latter part of the seventeenth century, to 
which period I am disposed to assign them. I consider it very 
probable that they are English work produced in the royal 
manufactory at Mortlake, near Windsor, which was established 
by James I., and was continued by Charles I., who purchased 
the celebrated cartoons of Raphael with a view to their execu- 
tion in tapestry. The civil war put a stop to the manufactory, 


scrollwork above the gates is the name of “Cox” in mono- | but it was re-established by Charles II., and the looms con- 
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tinued in operation until the death of Francis Crane, in 1703, 
who was the last superintendent. I cannot be quite sure of this 
conjecture, but it happens that an engraving of a piece known 
to have been produced about the time of Charles I. isin my 
possession, and the similarity of style to those in our school is 
very evident.” ‘ 

The only sign of fusion of the old with the new at Lower 
Lypiatt is the retention of mullions, transoms, and casements 
in the side wiudows ; but a lingering regard for home-bred 
Gothic traditions is strongly marked in the barns and stables 
built at the same time. These outbuildings, in fact, would be 
quite in keeping with the belongings of a Tudor grange, and 
may be a reminiscence of the ancestral abode of the Freams 
that occupied the same site. No vestige of this remains except 
an ancient well and a few foundations hidden below the ground 
close by. : 

While thus far clinging to the past in his surroundings, our 
worthy judge could not resist the wave of change that swept in 
his day over many lands. Long ago deserted by his descend- 
ants, and stripped within and without of much that once madeit, 
like the residence of Justice Shallow in this county, “a goodly 
dwelling and a rich,” it is none the less the best house of its 
class in this immediate neighbourhood as regards external 
appearance and finish. The influence of this local centre of 
innovation soon extended everywhere around, with this result, 
that a square or oblong casing of stone, or of brick, pierced 
with square openings, unrelieved by a single moulding or 
incising, became the prevailing type and ultimate expression of 
the once so noble art of building. 

Nevertheless, our chisellers and dressers of stone have 
never lost the skill of their craft handed down to them from 
generation to generation, and the late Sir Charles Barry was 
well advised when he employed freestone masons from these 
westward Cotswold slopes to build the Palace of Westminster. 
Swayed by the deviations and reactions so characteristic of 
our times, not a few among our leading architects have returned 
to the old paths wherein is the good way. In the later essays 
of many others we too often see borrowings and admixtures 
from all quarters; imitation of the forms rather than obser- 
vance of the principles that originally dictated the adoption of 
those forms ; but these compounds of diverse elements are, at 
any rate, a decided advance upon the dreary monotonies of the 
Georgian age, so flat, stale, and unprofitable to the mind and 
eye alike. g 

A survey of the monumental remains of past ages compels 


the unwilling admission that the archeologist of the future will 
find in the achievements of the ninteenth century no phase of 
architecture, much less a style, veritably our own, and dis- 
tinctive of our civilisation. The present belongs not so much 
to the architect as to the engineer, whose railway viaducts and ~ 
other works of the like bold character, rival in dominion over 
nature, if not in grandeur of effect, the outlasting structures of 
the old Romans. 


THE PROPOSED BUTTERMERE RAILWAY. 


SOME time ago it was proposed to make a railway from 
Honister slate quarries to join the Cockermouth, Keswick, and 
Penrith Railway at Keswick. The project created considerable 
opposition throughout the country, the opinion being that the 
railway would tend to spoil the delightful lake and mountain 
scenery between Buttermere and Keswick. Last Saturday the 
half-yearly meeting of the Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith 
Railway Company was held at Keswick, and from remarks 
made by Colonel Spedding, chairman of the meeting, it appears 
there is an idea of renewing the project of making the Butter- 
mere railway. The chairman, in proposing a dividend of 
5 per cent., said their local traffic had improved very much— 
the quarries at Threlkeld were developing a very large busi- 
ness. He was told that the slate traffic from Buttermere was 
also becoming very important. As they all recollected, not very 
long ago the proprietors of the Buttermere quarry proposed 
to make a_narrow-gauge railway to join the Cockermouth, 
Keswick, and Penrith line. There had been a great deal of 
opposition to the making of that railway, but he, as a railway 
shareholder, must say he would support the project, as it would 
bring grist to their mill. The report and accounts were 
adopted, and the dividend declared. 


at the Royal Princess’s Theatre. The scenes are laid in this 
country, in London and Yorkshire. This is the first play that 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has written himself, without the assistance 
of a collaborator. The actor-author will play an old north 
countryman, and be supported by Miss Grace Hawthorne and 
a very strong company, including Lewis Waller, Julian Cross 


| “ Now-A-DAys” was first produced on Thursday afternoon 
| 
| and George Barrett, and Misses Norreys and Webster. 
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WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 


floor lights. 
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They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, 
Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 


These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 


and transmit more light than any other form of 
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application. 


Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, ard shows by com- 
parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 
filling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 


below the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 4 
It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 


succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 
The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 
PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


WILSON & CO., 117 Charterhouse Street, Charterhouse Square, London, E.C. 


Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one 
angle only, in parallel Jines close to the ceiling. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE.* 


RATHER more than six years agu I read, at the request of our 
ever-to-be-remembered friend, the late Sir William Siemens, 
my first paper on the Forth Bridge. I did it under protest, as 
the designs were not then matured nor the contract let, and I 
prefaced my paper by saying that I “ would have preferred to 
postpone any communication on the subject until the works 
were well in hand, and the many points of interest and diff- 
culties’ inseparable from so gigantic an undertaking had 
manifested themselves.” That time has now arrived, for we 
look for the completion of the bridge in the autumn of the 
present year, and although very probably new points of interest 
and difficulty will arise between now and then, I have sufficient 
material in the work already accomplished for more than a 
hundred lectures. I can, indeed, attempt nothing more in the 
time at my disposal than to convey to you scme general idea 
of the magnitude of the design and the mode of executing the 
Forth Bridge—in short, I promise no more than to give, with 
the aid of the photographs which I shall throw on the screen, 
what may be regarded as an illustrated table of contents of a 
descriptive treatise on the bridge, which no doubt will have to 
be written in the future by some one. | 

I may begin by saying that the design of the Forth Bridge 
is a compromise. Sir John Fowler and myself prepared the 
original design, and Mr. Barlow, on the part of the Midland 
Railway, and Mr. Harrison, on the part of the North-Eastern 
Railway, asked for certain modifications in detail which in the 
end we had to accept. If wehadto dothe work again, with 
our present experience, I doubt if some of these modifications 
would be insisted upon, whilst others would be made. But six 
years ago we were of course, metaphorically speaking, 
traversing a trackless jungle, and not following a beaten 
path. 

In preparing what I have termed the illustrated table of 
contents which I propose to present you to-night, I thought it 
would be most convenient to give first of all a general notion of 
the situation, the size, and the principle of design of the Forth 
‘Bridge, and then to describe briefly the mode of executing the 
piers, and manufacturing and erecting the superstructure of the 


* A paper read by Mr. Benjamin Baker, M.Inst.C.E., at the 


work, depending, in all cases, more upon the photographs than 
upon my own words for conveying to you some idea of the 
operations. 


The Firth of Forth, as every one who has glanced at a 


map knows, cuts Scotland almost half in two, and its broad 


and deep channel has always offered a great impediment to” 


traffic between north and south. It is no matter for surprise 
therefore that suggestions for facilitating communication across 
the Firth have been numerous during the past 100 years. In 
1804, an enterprising and fearless Edinburgh surveyor pub- 
lished designs for a bridge across the Forth, at the same spot 
and with spans of the same size as the present structure. He 
proposed a suspension bridge, and from experiments made 
with a short piece of chain, hung from posts like a clothes line, 
he came to the conclusion that about 200 tons of iron would do 
the job, and the cost of the work would be something less than 
six months’ interest on the cost of the present Forth Bridge. 
To come to recent times and modern requirements, it is need- 
less to remind you of the “race to the north” last autumn 
between the east and west railway companies. Fourteen years 
ago it was seen by the directors of the several companies form- 
ing the east coast route that the Firth of Forth was the weak 
link in their chain of communication from north to south, and 
it was to that point therefore that they wisely addressed them- 
selves with a view to improvement. At first, the enormous 
spans required for a crossing at Queensferry, though cheerfully 
faced a century ago by the Edinburgh surveyor already referred 
to, daunted the modern engineer, so an Act of Parliament was 
first obtained for a bridge higher up the Forth than Queens- 
ferry. Subsequently, however, it turned out that, although we 
have changed in our views not a little since 1804 as to the 
design of the bridge, the Firth of Forth itself has not changed. 
Now, as then, the best site for a bridge is at Queensferry, 
where the estuary narrows, and the island of Inchgarvie stands 
like a giant stepping-stone in the middle of the stream to help 
the way across. On each side of the island the channels are 
over 200 feet deep, and so the necessity arose for building a 
bridge having two spans of the unprecedented magnitude of 
1,710 feet each, to clear the deep channels at one jump. 

it is not easy to realise how vast is the difference in scale be- 
tween a 1,700-feet bridge and all other railway bridges hitherto 
constructed. The largest bridge in this country—the Britannia 
tubular bridge across the Menai Straits—has a span of 465 feet, 
therefore the Forth Bridge spans are 33rds times as great. 
This arithmetical comparison will probably not help you much 
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in itself, but I may assist your imagination by mentioning the 
fact that a 163-hand high hunter is just 33rd times the height 
of a well-bred harrier, which, as you are aware, is a much 
smaller doug than a fox-hound. Each of the Forth Bridge 
spans would take you at one bound from the Strand, over the 
hall we are in, across John Street, Adelphi Terrace, the 
Thames Embankment, and the river itself, to the Surrey side. 
The height of the steelwork is also exceptionally great, being 
equal to that of the golden cross at St. Paul’s, but this may be 
best shown bya diagram of the comparative heights of different 
buildings. ; 

When I was a student, a girder bridge which had the top 
member in tension and the bottom member in compression 
over the piers was called a “continuous girder bridge.” The 
Forth Bridge is of that type, and I used to call it a continuous 
girder bridge ; but the Americans persisted in calling all the 
bridges they were building on the same plan ‘cantilever 
bridges,” so I yielded the point, and the system will be so 
designated in Dr. Murray’s new English dictionary. “ Canti- 
lever” is a 200 year old term for a bracket, and the Forth 
Bridge spans are made up of two brackets and a connecting 
girder. Imagine two men trying to shake hands across a 
stream a little too wide for their hands to meet. One man 
extends his walking stick, and the other one grasps it, and 
so the stream is bridged. There we have the two arms, or 
brackets, and a connecting girder. In the Forth Bridge the 
arms are supported by great struts, as in a living model, which 
I showed at the Royal Institution a couple of years ago, where 
raking struts extended from the men’s wrists to the points of 
support. .The principle of bracket and girder construction 
is as old as the hills, for it lends itself peculiarly to timber 
construction, which we know in primitive times preceded 
masonry. 

Each of the three main piers includes four columns of 
masonry and concrete from 50 feet to 70 feet in diameter, 
founded on rock or boulder clay, at depths ranging up to 
‘go feet below high water. I must content myself with 
describing briefly one of the twelve piers, which all differ 
somewhat in detail, and I will select one of the Inchgarvie 
piers, founded on a sloping fissured rock bottom, at a depth of 
72 feet below sea-level, in a very exposed and stormy estuary. 
‘The method adopted was as follows :—A huge wrought-iron 
bucket or caisson as it is technically called, 70 feet in diameter, 
and between 50 feet and 60 feet high, was built on launching 
ways like a ship. The bottom of the caisson was set up 7 feet 
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above the cutting edge, and so constituted a chamber 70 feet 
diameter and 7 feet high, capable of being pumped full of com- 
pressed air, so that the men could work in it below the water, as 
in a diving-bell. The ironwork weighed about 500 tons, and 
when towed out to position the added concrete and brickwork 
brought the total weight up to 2,700 tons. Additional concrete 
was then filled in, and when the weight reached 3,300 tons the 
caisson grounded on the sea bottom, where a bed. had been 
prepared for it with sand-bags, the workmen entered through 
air-locks, and the rock excavation proceeded in this electrically- 
lighted chamber as safely as on dry land. The air-pressure in 
the working chamber was at times as high as 35 lbs. per square 
inch. We say the barometer is high if it stands at 31 inches, 
but in the working chamber it often stood at 72 inches. When 
Coxwell made his high ascent the barometer fell to 74 inches, or 
about one-tenth of the preceding height, which illustrates how 
marvellously the human mechanism is adapted to sustain wide 
variations-of atmospheric pressure. 

The superstructure of the Forth Bridge has required the 
manufacture on the spot of about 50,000 tons of steelwork. As 
a rule, the compression members consist of tubes, and the 
tension members of lattice girders. This arrangement, as was 
anticipated, is, from an architectural point of view, most 
‘effective, for seen against the sky background, all columns and 
struts show up in strong, dark lines, whilst the ties look like 
delicate tracery. In making the tubes, the plates were bent 
hot, the edges planed, and the plates built up temporarily into 
long tubes, to be drilled by traversing machines through the 
whole thickness of plates. In practice, I may mention that our 
steel plates, having an average tensile strength of 34 tons per 
square inch, drill more readily than iron plates of 22 tons. We 
have at times turned out as much as 1,800 tons of steelwork 
per month at the Forth Bridge works. As regards trustworthi- 
ness of steel, in no single instance have we had a failure or 
even cause for anxiety out of the hundreds of thousands of 
steel plates, bars, and rivets which go to make up the super- 
structure of the Forth Bridge. 

In ordinary cases bridges are built on scaffolding, but owing 
to the great depth of water and other considerations, this would 
obviously be impracticable in the case of the Forth Bridge. 
The method determined upon was to first build the great steel 
towers 370 feet high, and then to add successive bays of the 
cantilevers right and left, until the whole was complete. The 
central connecting girder will be similarly erected in two halves, 
temporarily connected with the projecting ends of the canti- 
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levers. This system offers great advantages as regards safety 
during erection, for there is no critical time, every part being 
securely bolted up as the work goes on. We have had ample 
evidence of this, for at no time have we suffered any danger 
from storms; and a few weeks ago, during a heavy gale, the 
maximum movement even in the unrivetted part of the work 
was under half an inch. 

The great towers were erected with the aid of lifting-plat- 
forms and cranes raised gradually from ground level to the full 
height of 370 feet by four hydraulic rams, one in each main 
tube. As the platform was raised, all the work immediately 
above and below it was built, bolted, and rivetted. The first 
half bay of each cantilever was similarly erected. 

Our experience so far has been that, whilst the work of | 
erection has been somewhat slower and more costly than we 
anticipated, it has, on the other hand, been less difficult, and 
subject to fewer contingencies. We thought at first that the 
cranemen and erectors would require practically to be close 
together, but we have found out, or rather the men have found 
out for themselves, that cranes 370 feet up in the air can handle 
work at ground level, and that the long steel-wire ropes hang- 
ing from the crane jibs, instead of being destructive of their 
usefulness, are often of great advantage, as plates and bars can 
be swung out pendulum-fashion to a distance far beyond the 
reach of the jib itself. This result of experience, combined 
with the boldness of the men, enabled us to dispense with the | 
use of lifting platforms for the outer bays of the cantilevers, 
and in lieu of this mode of erection, to use steam-cranes 
travelling on the top member and internal viaduct, command- 
ing therefore all the steelwork below. With increased experi- 
ence, we have erected as much as 2,350 tons of steelwork in a 
single month. 

Everything in connection with the Forth Bridge, except the 
rolling of the steel plates, has been done on the spot. This 
has necessitated the establishment of one of the largest bridge- 
building works in the kingdom, capable of turning out 1,500 
tons to 2,000 tons of finished girderwork per month, for the 
special purposes of the Forth Bridge. As the cost of these 
works has to be charged toa single undertaking, instead of 
distributing the cost, as in ordinary manufacturing works, over 
many, the expenses in connection with the Forth Bridge are 
necessarily heavy. More than 500,000/. has been expended on 
machinery, staging, railways, steamers, buildings, and lighting. 
The granite piers have cost about 400,000/., and the steelwork | 
about 1,300,000/, in addition ; 42,000 tons of steelwork have © 


been erected up to the present date, and a good deal more is 
ready for erection. It is believed that the bridge will be 
finished in October. Mr. Arrol has charge of the operations 
as chief contractor, with Mr. Biggart as chief assistant. Mr. 
Stewart has had responsible charge of the drawings, and the 
chief resident engineers have been Mr. Cooper and Mr. Meik. 

The number of men employed on the works has, at times, 
been as high as 4,300. The average number during the past 
five years has been 2,300. Much of the work at the Forth 
Bridge requires men possessed of coolness, courage, and other 
qualities characteristic of the finer specimens of humanity, 
irrespective of nationality. The lantern views exhibited will 
have brought vividly home to you the fact that the men erect- 
ing the bridge have to dismiss from their minds all unpleasant 
reminiscences of what students of dynamics call “the motion 
of a falling body under the unbalanced action of its own 
weight,” for any nervousness on the part of men lying out 
along a projecting angle bar, as many do, with a clear fall of 
between 300 and 409 feet below them, would only lead to an 
unnecessary verification of Newton’s laws respecting the 
accelerating force of gravity. Unfortunately, men have fallen 
from all heights on to the staging or into the sea. In most cases. 
the falls arose from the too reckless courage or indifference of 


the men; in some few cases from the fall of staging. One 


instance of the latter class was mentioned by me at Dundee 
some time ago, and has since gone the round of the world, 


_ being cited in American and Colonial newspapers as an in- 


stance of modern heroism. Six men were on a stage, which: 


| suddenly gave way, leaving half the number hanging to the 


steelwork, and letting the other half take the headlong plunge: 
of 140 feet downwards. One of the men left hanging declined 
the assistance offered him until his companion was first rescued. 
As an instance of indifference, I need only mention the case of 
a man who, carrying a lump of coal on his shoulder, stood on 
the fence-rail of the topmost platform, and overbalancing, fell 
backwards the full height of 360 feet. A fruitful source of 
accident is, of course, falling bodies, planks, hammers, drifts, 
and other tools dropped by men on their fellow-workmen below. 
We take all possible precautions by arranging wire nettings to 
intercept falling objects, and often find drifts, nuts, and bolts, 
which have come down like bullets on these nettings at the 


_ average rate of one per square yard; but nothing avails if the 


men themselves are indifferent to their risks. Some physi- 
ologists contend that we of the present day have more highly 
strung nerves than our ancestors ; but if I am to believe what 
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I read in the 1797 edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
under the article “ Bridges,” and remember what goes on daily 
as a matter of course at the Forth Bridge, I doubt this assertion. 
The writer of the article referred to, speaking of a natural bridge 
across a ravine 205 feet deep, says :—‘‘ Though the sides of this 
bridge are provided in some parts with a parapet of fixed rocks, 
yet few men have a resolution to walk to them and look over 
into the abyss. You involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, 
creep to the parapet, and peep over it. Looking down from 
this height about a minute gave the author a violent headache.” 
Well, all I can say is that I see more than one lady present 
to-night who, not content with going merely to the top of the 
bridge, would insist upon my taking her out to the end of the 
slewing jib of the 50-feet cranes to get a clearer view of the 
waves rolling 300 or 400 feet beneath our feet. As for the men, 
they know no difference between 4 feet and 400 feet. 

The loss of life, so far, has been about half a hundred, 
which, having reference to the number of men employed, is a 
rate of mortality about two-thirds of that which occurs with the 
guards and brakesmen of goods trains; so there are far more 
dangerous employments than erecting the Forth Bridge. 

We have now been at work at the bridge for six years, and 
I may be reasonably asked if all of the anticipations formed by 
Sir John Fowler and myself have been realised. Well, | am 
happy to say that, so far, the anticipations of the croakers have 
been falsified. Six years ago the late Astronomer-Royal wrote 
to the papers, saying that “the safety of the structure depends 
entirely upon a system of end thrusts upon very long rods; 
there is a liability to ruinous disturbance by the lateral power 
of the wind. The proposed construction is not a safe one, and 
I should be happy to hear that it is withdrawn.” 

The “rods” referred to by Sir G. B. Airy are the 12-feet 
diameter tubes which have stood forth so prominently in many 
of the views exhibited to-night ; and, as I have already said, so 
far from there being any ruinous disturbance from wind action, 
even in the incomplete work, the “very long rods,” and every 
other part of the structure, are as steady as a rock during the 
heaviest gales. 

The best test of the success of an affair, however, is to see 
whether other people are inclined to follow your lead. In that 
respect we have nothing to complain of, for since the com- 
mencement of the Forth Bridge many important bridges have 
been successfully completed on the same plan, and the con- 
tractors have in all cases been well satisfied with the economy 
and speed of the operations, and the stability of the structure at 


all stages of the work. The Forth Bridge at present heads the 
list of great bridges, but it may soon be displaced. Last year a 
charter was granted for a 2,800 feet span bridge at New York, 
and Mr. Lindenthal, the engineer, asked me to assist him in 
this matter. Our enterprising idealist friends on the other side 
of the Channel will be satisfied with nothing less than a bridge 
from Calais to Dover; and a few days ago the great firms of 
Schneider, of Creusot, and Hirsent, the original contractor for 
the Suez Canal and early part of the Panama Canal, brought 
over to me their preliminary designs for discussion. As an 
engineering question, the works we have done in the way of 
large spans at the Forth and deep foundations at Sydney have 
placed beyond doubt the practicability of a Channel bridge, 
but of course the enormous cost precludes the question being 
one of other than scientific interest. There is, however, un- 
doubtedly a great future before bridge builders. Only ninety 
years ago the standard definition of “bridge” was “a work of 
masonry or timber built over a river or canal for the conveni- 
ence of passing the same.” There was no mention of iron, nor 
was there of railway. In scientific treatises suspension bridges. 
were referred to, for some forgotten reason, as ‘ philosophical 
bridges.” The introduction of cheap steel will account for a good 
deal of the progress in modern bridge building, but not all ; for 
if the Forth bridge were built of iron instead of steel, of the 
same scantling, it would still be stronger than either Stephen- 
son’s great bridge across the Menai Straits or Brunel’s Saltash 
bridge. The fact is that a great bridge, like all great things, is 
a product of the age—a resultant of many forces—and not the 
work of one nor of a hundred individuals. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY. 


ON Tuesday a special meeting of the City Commission of 
Sewers was held at Guildhall to consider the report of the 
Streets Committee on the subject of electric lighting in the 
City. Mr. George Manners presided. The report recom- 
mended the conditions upon which proposals for lighting by 
electricity should be advertised for. The main thoroughfares. 
and public streets of the entire area of the City are to be lighted, 
and for convenience divided into three districts, and the con- 
tractors are at liberty to tender for either one or two districts 
or the whole City. The three districts are denominated the 
west, the central, and the east, and the positions of the arc and 
glow lamps, as well as those of the existing gas lamps, are to 
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be expressly indicated, and, in addition, the positions of the 
mains and service pipes. So soon as the main thoroughfares 
have been lighted, the contractor must proceed when called on 
to light the other public ways. The whole of the lamps are to 
be efficiently lighted nightly, from sunset to sunrise, and when 
otherwise necessary, but the existing system of gas lighting is 
in no way to be interfered with. The duration of the contract 
is to be twenty-one years, and it is provided that, if the profits 
arising from the contract exceed a cumulative dividend of to 
per cent. per annum on the capital invested, the excess is to be 
divided equally between the contractor and the consumer by 
the reduction of the charges. Power is reserved to the Com- 
missioners to acquire the undertaking and works by purchase 
at the end of twenty-one years. The report was carried by a 
large majority. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE new illustrated catalogue of sanitary apparatus and 
plumbers’ brasswork, &c., &c., of Messrs. Alfred Goslett & Co., 
of 26 Soho Square and George Yard, Charing Cross Road, 
which was referred to in Zhe Architect of February 15, com- 
prises 350 pages arranged in twenty-one divisions. No. 1 
division, in seventeen pages, deals with high-pressure bib, stop 
and ball valves, ferrules, &c., also stamped by the New River 
Company, in pattern to suit all purposes, and in best qualities 
for durability in brass and gun-metal. The accessories for this 
branch of waterworks’ fittings—keys, crutch-heads, bosses, 
stop-cock boxes with covers, hose unions—are given, and the 
improved patents and specialties in ball valves, &c. Adapta- 
tion of fittings for public institutions of all kinds and School 
Board buildings is another feature. Following on similar 
lines, division No. 2 is concerned with low-pressure ground- 
plug, square and roundway bib, stop, ball, hose, and range 
cocks, &c., in which latter appearance’ is consulted where 
desired for conspicuous positions, which in the reverse 
circumstances—for example, in “underground” and ‘ under- 
ground frost” appliances—is needless. No. 3 sets forth 
plugs and washers, washers and wastes, long and short stem 
valves, lead traps and grates, plumbers’ unions, boiler screws, 
ferrules, &c., variety of pattern to suit all requirements 
being well borne in view. Lead bell traps with brass grates, 
brass bells with brass grates, brass grates, the same with rings, 


all kinds of spindle valves. Important specialties are com- 
prised in the thirty pages of division No. 4, which relates to all 
kinds of valve and pan closets, combination and wash-out 
closets, cottage closets and traps, hoppers and traps, &c., ship, 
earth, and portable closets, &c., of the best in latest improved 
form. The valve closets include elastic, regulator, equilibrium 
after-flush regulator, flexible trapless, &c. There is consider- 
able range in these articles, from plain to ornamental, to suit 
requirements. The portable or chamber water-closets, the 
combination closet and supply cistern, are among the special- 
ties much in demand nowadays. Other special matters relate 
to the wants of schools, workhouses, and the like, such as 
range or trough closets. The ship closets supply in their 
variety all that is necessary for the furnishing of a vessel, from 
ships to yachts, torpedo-boats, launches, &c. Sanitary wash- 
out closets include those of the most improved kinds, plain and 
ornamental, combination, &c., with all kinds of flushing as 
desired, traps, ventilators, the division concluding with the 
numerous adjuncts best described as sanitary earthenware. 
It is not possible to indicate more precisely the contents of this 
division, the varieties of closets being too numerous. With all 
the space allowed even in the catalogue, moreover, Messrs. 
Goslett & Co. find it necessary to state that though it is im- 
possible to illustrate in their catalogue all the varieties of closets 
manufactured, that they are prepared to supply any make or 
pattern required to order. Closet valves, cottage valves, brass 
and bellows regulators, D-traps, service boxes, &c., and every 
kind of water-closet fittings, form the natural complement in 
the following division, and the next division, No. 6, is a con- 
tinuous illustrated record of what has been achieved in the 
manufacture of water waste-preventing supply cisterns and 
automatic flushing-tanks, nearly fifty different kinds appearing. 
An immense impetus has been given of late years to the manu- 
facture of baths, and, accordingly, division 7 is an interesting 
and important section. For purposes of private use and for 
public institutions nothing has been left uncatered for. Baths in 
every material known as effective for construction, whether metal 
or porcelain, or enamelled or japanned, &c., range through every 
gradation of comfort and luxuriousness, and even new forms of 
the well-known shower-bath of past generations has not been 
overlooked. One feature of the advance of the present day is 
seen in the system of bath fittings as applied to the delivery of 
water not only hot and cold, but in the form of delivery, as 
varied in spray, douche, shower, &c. Another matter is the 


tub, or milk, or pantry, plugs and washer, cistern connections, economical and time-saving application of gas for heating 
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water and the varieties of successful gas-baths are furnished, the 
rapidity with which a hot-water bath can be obtained being as 
valuable as it is now well known, Division No. 8 is comple- 
mentary, dealing with bath-cocks, valves, combined fittings, 
wastes, plugs and washers, inlets and overflows, &c. In 
addition to what has gone before, water-heaters have very 
properly been allowed a division (No. 9) to themselves. 
This section deals with water-heaters for baths, lavatories, 
butlers’ pantries, nurseries, sculleries, &c. The best forms of 
instantaneous water-heaters, as proved in use, are noticed in 
full, and in great number and variety, large and small. No. Io 
relates to lavatory fittings. Earthenware and enamelled iron, 
cabinet stands, lavatory basins, fold-up and tip-up basins, pillar 
lavatories, &c., in most exhaustive variety. The next division 
deals with the fittings—lavatory bracket and _pillar-cocks, 
valves, plugs and washers, waste-knobs, shampooing apparatus, 
chain-stays, &c., cisterns, and hot-water tanks. Appliances of 
everyday use and which are constantly in demand are cata- 
logued in division 12 under the heading of earthenware and 
enamelled iron hoppers and traps, housemaids’ slop-closets, 
urinals, flushing-tanks, kitchen sinks, urinal fittings, drawn lead 
traps, &c. There is a large range in the variety of these ap- 
pliances which render them suitable for any required position 
or any special purpose. The automatic flushing-tanks are 
appliances of general use nowadays. Division 13 gives gun- 
metal steam-cocks and valves, grease-cocks, whistles, lubri- 
cators, pressure-gauges, &c. Division 14, garden engines, 
pumps, fountain-jets, syringes, india-rubber. garden. hose, hose- 
reels, gardéen-rollers, greenhouse stoves, and circulating boilers, 
&c. Division 15, deép-well apparatus, such as lifting and force 


pumps, double and treble barrel pumps, also ships’ pumps, cast- ; 


iron engine-frames, pump fittings, hydraulic rams, and yard 


and cottage pumps, &c., in a great variety. Section 16) 


refers to appliances for bars, cellars, and the: like in a 


variety of beer-engines, spirit-rails, mullers, beer and bar cocks’ 


and fittings, pewter measures, and all the miscellaneous articles 
connected with the complete furnishing of bars and restaurants. 
The plumters and gasfitters’ tools department will be found 
in division 17, and therein are included stocks and die3, 
drilling and screwing machines, tube cutters, gas tongs, pulley 
blocks, &c. Electric bells and fittings, gaslighters, &c., come 
next in No. 18. Fifteen pages—division 19—are devoted to 
rain water-pipes and fittings, half round and O.G. gutters, 
&c , cast-iron hot water-pipes and connections, &c. Division 20 
is devoted to sheet lead, sheet zinc, lead pipes, lead soil-pipes, 


composition pipes, solders, block tin tube, &c., wrought-iron, 
gas, water, and steam tubes and fittings, black or galvanised. 
Lastly, division 21 forms the decorator and painter depart- 
ment. The division for brushes will be issued shortly, being 
under revision owing to an alteration in the price of materials. 
WITH a new year a fresh price-list has been issued by 
Messrs. Samuel Fry & Co., Limited, of 5 Chandos Street, Charing 
Cross. It contains fifty-five pages, treating of every detail that 
devotees of photography can look for, most exhaustively. The 
reader can find exactly what he wants set forth in quality, size, 
price, &c. In addition to these full particulars in the price-list 
details, there is a copious amount of useful explanatory matter, 
the pages of the catalogue being also interspersed with valuable 
formule, practical hints, and clear instructions. Besides 
cameras, lenses, chemicals, prepared paper, dry plates, trans- 
parency plates, printing frames, enlarging apparatus and ma- 
terials, the necessary subsidiary appliances are numerous, 
including all matters necessary and numberless others so useful 
as to be indispensable to a properly equipped manipulator. 
The testimonials cited will serve to show that Messrs. Fry 
& Co. are able to satisfy their numerous patrons. It will serve 
the present purpose, however, to refer readers to the pages of 
the catalogue itself, with just an additional word on one or two 
points to indicate its scope. For instance, several pages will 
be found devoted to ‘‘ Fry’s Kingston Dry Plates,” which have 
enjoyed so wide a reputation for over ten years past—plates 
which have been constantly improving, till the manufacturers 
can well claim that they have now brought them to absolute 
perfection. The “60 Times” plates are the most sensitive, 
and are made use of for the instantaneous or most rapid 
shutter work. The “30, Times” are considered for general 
work in the field and studio as unrivalled. The “ Kingston 
Slow” (double-coated, it should be noticed), for ordinary 
landscape, copying, arid photo-mechanical work yield nega- 
tives equalling, if not surpassing, the results obtained by the 
old wet collodion process, the rapidity of action being about 
four times that of the wet process. The special feature aimed 
at in the plates is, by a liberal coating of emulsion and richness 
in silver, to secure the acme of brilliancy and delicacy of tone 
in the negatives, and also at a marketable price, which brings 
them within reach of all photographers. Plates, however other- 
wise excellent, would not hold their own in the market unless 
uniformity of quality, without which perfect negatives could not 
result, is secured. Each batch, however, it will be found, is 
critically examined and tested by Mr. S. H. Fry, under whose 
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strict supervision every detail of manufacture and manipulation 2408. Henry Harris Jake, for “ An improved method of 
is carried out before any article is allowed to reach a customer’s embossing and otherwise Ornamenting walls and other sur- 
hands. Another point to be noticed has reference to enlarge- faces.” (Albert Habersbrok, United States.) 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AINTREE.—March 13.—For Footbridge, Waiting Rooms, 
Booking Office, &c. Mr. J. H. Stafford, Secretary, Hunt's 
Bank, Manchester. 

ATHERTON.— March 12.—For Building Cotton Mill (Iron- 
work excepted). Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, Architects, 
19 Silverwell Street, Bolton. 

BATH.—March 14.—For Construction of Covered Service 
Reservoir, Laying Water Mains, &c. The Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Bath. 

BELFAST.—March 18.—For Supplying, &c., Five Loco- 
motive Steam Cranes. Mr. T. R. Salmond, Engineer to the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners. 


BELFAST.—For Building Ten Houses and Offices. Messrs. 
E. & J. Byrne, Architects, 4 Waring Street, Belfast. 


_ BELFAST.—March_ 13.—For Additions to House, Fort- 
william Park. Mr. J. Lanyon, Northern Bank Chambers, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BrLFast.—For Building Labourer’s Cottage, Carnalea. Mr. 
R. Watt, Architect, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


BIDEFORD.—March 27.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
Works in connection at Gammaton, to hold 5,000,000 gallons. 
Mr. C. W. Hole, Town Clerk, Bideford. 


BisHop AUCKLAND.—March 13.—For Building. Two 
Houses and Additions to Railway Station. Mr. William Bell, 
Architect to the North-Eastern Railway Company, Bishop 
Auckland. 

BRADFORD.—March 9.—For Building House, Stable, and 
Cottages. Messrs. Law, Leadley & Son, Architects, 9 Southey 
Place, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.— March g.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 
BRIGHT. — March 9.— For Building Glebe House. Mr. 


W. H. Moore, Grange, Bright, Downpatrick. 

CARDIFF. — March 15. — For Boilers, Steam-pumping 
Engines, Accumulators and Accessories, Barry Dock. Messrs. 
J. W. Barry and H. M. Brunel, 23 Delahay Street, West- 
minster. ‘ 

CARLISLE. — March 8.— For Building Warehouse. 
T. T. Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 


CARNFORTH.—March [11.—For Restoration of Warton 
Church. Mr. J. Arthur Hope, Architect, 21 Stanley Place, 
Preston. 

CHAPEL ALLERTON. — March 8.— For Additions, Ivy 
House. Mr. G. Hepworth, Architect, 11 Bradford Road, 
Brighouse. 

CHELMSFORD. — March 15.— For Building Fire-engire 
Station, Laying Water Mains, &c. Mr. Charles Pertwee, 
Borough Surveyor,"Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 


Mr. 


CLECKHEATON,—March 19 —For Building Eleven Houses. 
Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, Westgate, Cleckheaton. 

CorK.— March 25.—For Building Bread Factory and Offices, 
King Street, for Messrs. Thompson & Son, Lim. Mr. Robert 
Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

DALSTON.—March 13.—For Building Police Court. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

DoucLas.—March 16.—For Building Grand Pavilion, 
Castle Mona Estate. Mr. E. Long, Architect, 25 Athole Street, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

EARLSHEATON.—March 9.-—For Boundary Walls, Drains, 
Walks, &c., at Cemetery. Mr. Squire Booth, Surveyor, Earls- 
heaton. 

Epsom.— March 9.—For Sinking Well and Boring at Sub- 
sistence Waterworks. Mr. G. White, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Courthouse, Epsom. 

ETTERBY SCAUR.—For Building Residence. Mr. George 
Dale Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

FuLwoop.—March 11.—For Works of Carrying-out the 
Sewage Scheme. Mr. J. J. Myers, Engineer, 15 Chapel Street, 
Preston. 

GLascow.—March 19 —For Additional Lift to Gasholder, 
Dawsholm, Maryhill. Plans at the Gas Office, 42 Virginia 
Street, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX.— March 11.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. 
T. Lister Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 11.—For Building Two Scullery-houses. 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. - 

HALIFAX.—March 20.—For Alteration of Warehouse into 
Stabling for Thirty Horses. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HAuirFAxX —March 21.—For Building Sanatorium for the 
Crossley and Porter Orphan Home and School. Messrs. Petty 
& Ives, Architects, Halifax. 

HALSTEAD.— March 11.—For Building Engine and Boiler- 
house and Water Tower, and Supplying, &c, Pumping 
Machinery. Mr. Jabez Church, Engineer, 55 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HALTON. — March 18.— For Building Mission School. 
Messrs. F. & J. Plowman, Architects, Hastings. 

HARROGATE.—March 11.—For Erection of Wesleyan 
Chapel and School at Bilton Bar. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, 
Architect, East Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, 
Harrogate. 

HoRNSEY.—March 11.—For Construction of Brick Culvert, 
Concrete Wall, Supply and Erection of Wrought-iron Fencing, 
&c. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer, Local Board Offices, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

LEEDS.—March 11.—For Premises to be Erected for 
Messrs. Beck & Inchbold, situate in Basinghall Street. Mr. 
William Bakewell, Architect. 

LEEDS.— March 21.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Infants’ School, and Twelve Classrooms. Mr. G. F. Danby, 
Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—March 9.—For Rolled Steel Joists. Mr. 
Alfred Colson, C.E., Gas Engineer, Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

LEICESTER —For Building Casual Wards at the Work- 
house. Mr. W. E. Keites, Architect, Market Street, Leicester: 


LEITH.—March 11.—For Supply and Erection of Retort 
House and Coal Shed Roofs and High Level Railway, Slater 
and Glazier Works, at Gasworks. Mr. James M'‘G. Jack, 
Clerk to the Commissioners, 39 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

MALVERN WELLS.—March 12.—For Building Cemetery 
Chapel and Lodge. with Boundary Fences, &c. Mr. Ernest 
Day, Architect, 5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 
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MANCHESTER.—March 12.—For Construction of portion of 
Aqueduct between Preston and Horwich, for the Corporation. 
Mr. G. H. Hill, Engineer, Albert Chambers, Albert Square, 

' Manchester. 

MExsBorouGH —March 11.—For Building Central School. 
Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 

Mrttom.—March 16.—For Building Boys’ School. 
W. T. Lawrence, Clerk to the School Board, Millom. 

MoORECAMBE.—March 8.—For Construction of Sea Wall, 
Promenades, Railings, Urinals, and Conveniences. Mr. John 


Mr. 


UCKFIELD.—March 20.—For Engines and Pumps, Service 
Reservoir, Building Pumping Station, Supplying and Laying 
Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, Engineer, 
Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

WooLER.—March 26.—For Building Two Houses, Two 
Cottages, &c. Mr. D. Thompson, Architect, Fenkle Street, 
Alnwick. 

WvkeE.—For Building Eight Houses. Messrs. Peterson & 
Cowgill, Architects, 7 Thornton Road, Bradford. 


Bond, Surveyor, Morecambe. 


Newton HEATH.— For Building Chapel. 


Mire LAsi. 


Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Newton Moor.—March 9.—For Building Church. Messrs. 


J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 


Lyne. 


NorrinGHaM —For Building Board Schools. 


Mr. A. N. 


Bromley, Architect, Week-day Cross, Nottingham. 
PONTELAND.—March 8.—For Enlarging Coate’s Endowed 


Schools and Alterations to Infants’ School. 
& Charlewood, Architects, 42 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on- 


‘Tyne. 


Messrs. Hicks 


RAMSBOTTOM.—March 11.--For Building Fourteen Houses 


at Stubbins. 
Ramsbottom. 


Rieon.—March 18.—For Erection of Two semi-detached 
Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 


Villas, Crescent Parade. 


Mr. John Garnett, Architect, 2A Silver Street, 


East Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, Harrogate. 


TENDERS. 


CHELMSFORD. 


For Erection of a Pair of Cottages on the Fairfield, for Mr. 


S. J. Baker. Mr. F. WHITMORE, Architect, Chelmsford. 
A. Roper, Chelmsford . ‘ ‘ : ; . £3947 0 20. 
H. Kennell, Writtle. é C : : - 2330 BOM 
J. Lummis, Chelmsford 5 ; ; "STP SiS 
H. Potter, Chelmsford (accepted) 2007 Dano 


For Erection of the Essex Pantechnicon, comprising Ware- 


houses, Stables, &c., for Messrs. Wenley & Son. Mr. F. 
WHITMORE, Architect, Chelmsford. 
Moss (accepted) . : : . . . . £800 0 O 


KINGSBRIDGE. 


For Building Parish Room and Schoo!s, for the Right Hon. 


Earl Compton, at Charleton, near Kingsbridge. Mr. F. J. 
Comnin, Architect, Exeter. Quantities supplied. 


SLOUGH.—March 23.—For Pulling Down Cottages and Gibson, Exeter ; : : . £1,422 0 0 
Building Mission Chapel. Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, Architect, Vanstone, Paignton . ‘ ‘ : » T2480 0 
2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. Coles, Exeter .. . . ‘ : i, 523040 9 
SMETHWICK.—March 13.—For Building Cemetery Lodge, Stephens & Son, Exeter . ‘ : +. J fGQ OO 
&c. Messrs. Harris, Maitin & Harris, Architects, 119 Colmore Edgecombe.& Harry, Blackawton . Tygon OND 
Row, Birmingham. Trevena, Plymouth - : ; » 1,139 0 8 
STAFFORD.—March 13.—For Buildings at Pumping Station, Ruth & Son, Kingsbridge ; : 985 0 O 
Service Reservoir, Steam-pumping Machinery, Making, Lay- Pearce & Son, Kingsbridge. - 949 90 9 
ing, &c, Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. W. Blackshaw, Engineer, Crocker, Modbury . . : : : 916 19 5 
Borough Hall, Stafford. Rowse, Plymouth ‘ . : oe IES ee 
SWANSEA.—March 13 —For Building Chancel, Transepts, Rundle, Kingsbridge : : : : 889 7 0 
Tower, &c., to St. Thomas’s Church. Messrs. Nicholson &| Blake,Charleton .  « o ( -e TO 686e sean 
Son, Architects, Hereford. Fair & Son, Kingsbridge . : F ; : 885 0 Oo 
TURTON.—March 14—For Building Co-operative Stores, TUCKER & HUTCHINGS, Kingsbridge (ac- 
&¢e. Mr. James Parkinson, Architect, Station Road, Turton. cepted) . 3 ‘ : : : : . 841 2 9 
Registered 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING.|ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. a : 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS} p1j]]DER’S SER A Te 
OR WIRING ONLY}*Rst" Y ” 
STRODE & CO, SQpaaeresseexvaure's LONDON, . a | rs 
= & GREEN MMmSLATEC? & 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ; 3 
AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRyY SQUARE, E.O, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
roftesslons. 

Estimates by return of post. 

LLOYD & CO.’(S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 1)8. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


NINTH 


Architectural and Building Trades’ 


EXHIBITION, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, NV. 


APRIL 1 TO 18, I889. 


Mr P.SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly suc- 
cessful series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall during the last 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April 1, 
1889. Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars on 
application to Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20 
BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


KADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Oftice, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


LIMITED 


up 


STMOR 


FRICTION 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING + 


HOISTS 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


PATTERN. 


“MODEL” 


Considerable Reduction 
Improved Design and Action. 


— 


WRITE FOR 


JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, . 
NOTTINGHAM, '° 
And LONDON, | 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 


in Prices. 


PRICES. 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, LEati- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— Y 4s 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” § &. 


OLUME Xl. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely.bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prive 12s. 6d. 


Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 23.—Office 175 Strand, London, W.C 
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SUPPLEMENT 
COVENTRY. y LITTLEHAMPTON. 
For Building Schools for the Bablake Boys’ Charity Trustees. For Supply of Gas Plant, consisting of Gashclder and Cast- 
Messrs. GILES, GOUGH & TROLLOPE, Architects, 28 iron Tank, Retort Fittings, and Hydraulic Main, 


Craven Street, Charing Cross, London. Condensers, Scrubbers, Machinery-room, and Four 


T. Belham & Co. London. : 5 LM 392 0 0 Purifiers, for the Littlehampton Gas Company. 
T. Turner, Limited, Watford . ; . T4,hosa" 0 .O Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. : . . £5,130 I5 oO 
D, Ellwood & Son,Sandy  . . «=. . 13,800, 0-0| , Barrowfield Ironworks . 9 .° §.° ,  s. 4,773.0 ,0 
Stephens & Bastow, Wandsworth . Si rb OOLOT O S. Cutler & Sons’. , . : . - 4713 0 9 
T. Page, Grimsbury F ; ; : ees 140105 0 Westwood & Wrights . . : : - 4,450 0 O 
J. Thomson, Peterborough . 0 e <> 12,976 0:0 R. & J. Dempster. , : : . - 4,241 0 O 
peter Dicksee’ Rusby) 2 ts 12,633.01 Olle Lat meee CO Pee aed ns, 2 O58 IO O 
J. Warwood, Coventry i : : ; ah Renshaw, King & Co. : : : : 2* 3:9957-0% 0 
C. Haywood, jun, Coventry . 4 : « 12,500.08 O W. C. Holmes & Co. : : , : - 3908 0 0 
C. Grayhill, Coventry , : : + pol? 47 Za<O% O Willey & Co. . . . : . . . § 3.871 tio oO 
G. F. Smith & Sons, Milverton ; A entee307 «OF O E. Cockey & Sons. . . . » + 39274 w5 1 0 
S. Parnell & Son, Rugby "12,379 0 o| Je TB. Porter& Co. . . «+ «+. 3,680 0 0 
J. Inwood, Malvern. : : o 13335. 0-6 R. Dempster & Sons : . é ; ~ 3,658-0[ Oo 
Ji Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . yerk2,2047, O16 C. & W. WALKER (accepled) . . . » 3,544 0 0 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool . : ; 52,187 ro oO Newton, Chambers & Co. , . +. «© 3,526 0 O 
J. Fell, Leamington é ppeeeeen 4 12,0750 0 | © Hb Balfour & Co. 3,518 0 0 
W. Bissett & Sons, Birmingham ; : st E2,197)'O° oO Gasholder Aa Gast tron ae bony 
H,. Willcock, Wolverhampton : : = 10885!<07 0 J. & W. Horton ‘ : 3,549.0 O 
Bradney & Con Wolverhampton . , + 414,7254 Of'0 J. Tildesley ‘ : ; : ; » 3 1293,07 © 
T. Lowe & Son, Burton-on-Trent . : 0} B76O2;0% 0 Horsley Co... : : : ; : . 2,680 0 oO 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury : c 3459) GA O Clayton, Son & Co. . 5 eB : : . 2,640 0 0 
; LONDON. 
EXTOWN. For the Erection of a Warehouse, No. 6) Tabernacle Street, 
For Building Hunting Lodge, Extown, Somerset, for Mr. P. for Messrs. Howes Bros. Mr. CHAS. BELL, F.R.I.B.A.,, 
Evered.. Mr. W. KiNG Luc AS, A.R.LB. A., Architect, Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. ee ye 
Rolls Chambers, Chancery Lane. Wall Bros. . a . £1,294 0 0 
WILLIS & Son, Bridgwater (accepted) . f0j500) 0 0 Woodward & Co... : ° ; : «-1,286'40.0 
Jas. Smith & Sons . 3 ; : : : 1,280 oo 
LONDON. Kilby & Gayford : : : : nT S276-01 O 
For Erection of New Middle Schools for Girls at Stamford J. Anley . : : 2 : : : Shon gat Pacey AO" RG 
Hill, for the Worshipful Company of Skinners. Mr. Allen & Sons. BL othe 
Epwarp H. BURNELL, Architect, 32 Bedford Row. | For Additions and aseratn: an new Shop Fibhi to No. 38 
Quantities by Mr. W. R. Mallett, 35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. King William Street, E.C., for Messrs. Charles Straker & 
Ashby & Horner . SL1I,1c0 “o: o Sons, Bishopsgate Avenue. Messrs. BRUNSDEN & HEN- 
Hall, Beddall & Co. : : : , iP TTjOF0! Of O DERSON, aes 3 Barbican, E.C. 
Scrivener é& Co; ... . , ; ‘ teETOs742 6+ O Sage & Co. . ‘ 4 : : ty. OS 0" tee O 
Dabbseie i. : : : : : mic FORO. .O S. R. Lamble é : ; : : : . 489 I0 oO 
Godfrey & Son - . ; : ; ae faz OO Drew & Cadman : ‘ g ; ; hACt 1 Gm O 
Holloway Bros. : ‘ ; : ot 0.004 ax O J. Vears& Co. . - : : : [a scOn CaO 
Patman & Fotheringham ; ; : Ot 2a Ow O A. CHURCH (accepted) ‘ é : ‘ et OO 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES, 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 

A c 
g|| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the | 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Co. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BITTER MERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
AND EFFECTIVE. DRUM NMOon D'S 


je mes NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 


| <—METAL CAP Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 
1 PATENT GLAZING excluding Leakage. 


For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 
Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, fe 
Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and daz-ling “effect that is not 
attained by any other Glass in the Market. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


DRUMMOND & LINDSAY (manos 2éfvnzns), 85 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


~<—ROLLED STEEL BAR 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 

a Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
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LONDON — continued. 

For Alterations and Additions to No. 7 St. George's Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. Mr. ALFRED CONDER, F.R.IB.A., 
Architect, Palace Chambers, Westminster. Quantities by 
Mr. Theodore Thorn, 63 ey, Pavement, E.C. 


LONDON- continued. . 

For Rebuild'ng the Hall of the Worshipful Company of 
Broderers, for Messrs. Morley & Gray, No. 36 Gutter 
Lane, Cheapside, E.C. Mr. HERBERT HUNTLY-GORDON, 
A.R.LB.A., Architect and Surveyor, 26 Craven Street, 


G. S. S. Williams & Son . . £3032 0 0 Charing Cross, W.C. 
W. Scrivener & Co. . 2,985 0 O Hall, Beddall & Co. . BA 973, 0 0 
J. & J. Greenwood 2,899 0 O Hobbs & Co. . : 4,940 0 O 
E. Lawrance & Sons 2,819 9 © Colls & Sons : : . 4026 2050 
W. Goodman . 2 TT Ono Holliday & Greenwood 4,884 90 0 
EpMUND Toms (accepted ) : 2,679 9 0| Peto Bros. cae 3 . 4,730 9 0 
For Rebuilding No. 52 Featherstone Street City Road. Mr Fr te) & Horner . 4,697 0 0 
H. F. Bacon, Architect. Week é eget 4,625 0 0 
Hocking WLSyGTO On. Tass on . 4,573 0 0 
7 1-740 too Mas Sheppard . 4,485 0 0 
Se ? i Cane (accepted) | 8 0 0 
Jackson & Todd 1,189 90 0 4,47 
Sabey & Son 1,169 © ©} For Additions and Alterations to No. 172 Brompton Road, 
W. Shurmar J Chao S.W., for The Athletic and General Supply Company. 
Newton - + + UTE 0 90) — Messrs. BRUNSDEN & HENDERSON, Surveyors, 3 Bar- 
For New Lobby and Conte’ bareeks at No. 99 Finsbury Pave- | bican, E.C. 
ment. Mr. W. D. CHURCH, Architect. W. Dunn £499 19 0 
Holloway ; 3 : j TAN F010 N. Maskell . 492 0 0 
Jefford . ; 3 24 140: 0.0 Mason & Co. 490 90 O 
Ward & Lamble . 137050 A, Church . 485 S02,0 
Dyster & Clyn 2 , ; Lib: (oma J. Vears & Co. . 482 Sole 
J. Anley , : . : 5 107 0 O G. V. Colliver . 4803-9 50 
W. Shurmur . : ; ; 99.0050 Norris . 4 5 s ALS Ome 
Kellaway : 56.0 © ; ee : = 
Foran eeeione ee, rs Nos. 6 209 : Nnfon Polat EC. For Excavating over the Site, forming Concrete and Founda- 


Mr. J. HAMILTON, Architect. 
Balaam " 5 : 
W. Shurmur 

JawWaeeale, 

S. Hayworth 


For Additions and Alterations to the ie William IV. Tavern, 


High Street, Hampstead, N.W., for 
Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, Archi 
Buildings, E.C. 

Kilby & Gayford . 

Gould & Brand 

E. A. Hudson 

W. Evans 

T. Taylor 

J. Crane 


Company of Broderers, for Messrs. 


tions for the Rebuilding of the Hall of the Worshipful 


Morley & Gray, 


£444 ero No. 36 Gutter Lane, Cheapside, E.C. Mr. HERBERT 
a1 AS HUNTLY-GORDON, A.R.I.B.A, Architect and Surveyor, 
22h O 26 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
27SEC Hall, Beddall & Co. hee: .£440 0 0 
F. & H. Higgs 00 0 O 
Mr. W. A. Treadaway. Peto Bros. “ a ae 
itect, 2 Broad Street Holliday & Greenwood . 38918000 
Wa. Sheppard 39385 TOO 
ae 0 0] D. CHARTERIS (accepted) . 382.0 0 
469 0 O 
430 0 o| For Alterations and Repairs to No. 172 Great Titchfield Street, 
409 I0 O W., for Mrs. Morris. Messrs. BRUNSDEN & HENDERSON’ 
S77? O Surveyors, 3 Barbican, E.C. 
364 0 0 THOMAS AITCHISON (accepted) . . £330 0 0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instraments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, 

INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


1s. 6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
Wew Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with paralisl 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43. 
Siudont’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


plates, 


WLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST! 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for Sunvayin@ Liat.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.Cc. 


ESTABLISHED 1 


THE GRANITIOC PAINT 


Is THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is @ made in 
thorough marx all colours | 
Cure for 

Damp Walla ape 

and is colourless. 


A StL VER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHISITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Hatablished 1860.) | 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
EYERENCES TO NEARLY ALL TIIE LEADING | 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


DRAWING | 


| 
} 
| 


PRICE LIST. 
“SPHINX” FORTEAN D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to 14 inch ; 
seven days. Finenesr, 2, 500 
* meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
M 6Specially adapted for Con- 
i crete Floors and Street Paving. 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
dbtandard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
rer square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
- adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, raking folate in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e,. 
Sam} les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


‘JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


OS ISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLuE Litas Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
| Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
| Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


Z OLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d, 

175 Strand, London, W.C. 


| 


Office : 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


WILLIAM HAYWARD & SONS, 
VULCAN WORKS, 
WILLENHALL ROAD, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON PALISADING, 
ENTRANCE GATES, 
UNCLIMBABLE RAILING, 
Wire Fencing, 
CONTINUOUS FENCING 


AND HURDLES, 


Treeguards, | Wheelbarrows, 
C., &C. 


Full Illustrated Catalogues post free on application - 


(For Illustrated Advertisement see Number for last week.) 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Tro ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 
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LONDON —continued. 
For Building Headquarters and Drill Hall, situate in Leonard 
Street, City Road, for the Second Middlesex Artillery 
Barracks Company, Limited. Mr. CHas. J. HIGGINS, 


Architect. Quantities by Mr. A. J. Beesley. 
Gi Hoé A; Bywatetse =<. oes. - £5,463 0 0 
Tee eathe Vw le, Stadas &h. « » 5.396 9 0 
Colls & Sons 5:295 9 9 
Puzey & Lumley Si om 
J. Grover & Son 5,200 9 O 
J. Morter . 5,187 90 0 
Clarke & Bracey Lye Be CAN 
Holliday & Greenwood 5,141 90 0 
Outhwaite & Son. 4,969 0 0 
og eT Cr 4,853 9 0 
W. L. Kellaway : : 4,840 90 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 4,/73 9 9 
A. White & Co. ‘ ‘ 4753 9 90 
MARK GENTRY (accepted ) ° : re, 901 Ow O 
Architect’s approximate estimate. : - 4,700 0 0 
For Works to Board School, Curtain Road, Shoreditch. 
ee Lingeld ..+:.. : : : : : . £856 9 0 
Simmonds Bros. . 675 9 oO 
Stevens Bros. 661 0 oO 
Barrett & Power . 649 9 0 
O. Dawson . Se eae bean AY) 
Norris & Luke 584 0 0 


For Works to Board School, Caledonian Road, Islington. 
Davis Bros. . ; ; . . 
T. Linfield ; 
H. G. Heywood . 
King Bros. & Co. 
Stevens Bros. 
Simmonds Bros. . ‘ : : : : 
C. Coote. j ; , : 358 


For Removing Two Iron Buildings from Purrett Road Site and 
Re-erecting them on the Merton Road Site, Wandsworth, 
for School Board. 


as 
ES 
Ne} 
ORCL OLOVOROSO 
(ele) (eo) (ope) (e), (@) 


J.C. Wadman £680 10 oO 
A. M. Deacon : ; = A BAT Ou O). O 
A. Martin. : ‘ P 2 : ; 5 Sie) Cy Me 
North & Son ZOO On OC 
J. J. Richards 200mn On O 
J. W. Smales PA GY. hy EN) 


LONDON— continued. 


For Heating Board School, Horseferry Road, on the Low- 
pressure Hot-water System. 
T. E. Kershaw . ° . . - . £488 15 90 
J. W. Smith, Gray & Co. ‘ ; - 486" OF 0 
C. P. Kinnell & Co. . : ; ‘ ; =. 442. 10916 
Musgrave & Co. . : é ; : ; -. 440, 0.9 
J. G. Wagstaff . : 5 : : . - 408 0 0 
G. Haden & Son : : q : - SGSEIOaG 
J. Grundy . ‘ é ; 360 0 O 
Eagle Iron & Engineering Co. 350.) Quo 
Turner & Co. 5 : ‘ 334.080 
W.G. Cannon . . : 22575 Omi0 
Hayward, Bros. & Eckstein 325029 
Young & Bass Z 323 600 
J. & F. May 315 90 oO 
R. Crane c 300 O O 
T. Green & Son. 2855-07 0 
T. Potter & Sons : : 2 200 nL OREO 
J. Attwood . : ; ; 2 ; ce oe On O 


PONTYCWMMER. 

For Construction of Iron Girder Bridge on Stone Abutments 
with Approaches, Pontycwmmer, for the Risca Local 
Board. Mr. TOGARMAH REES, Engineer, Newport, Mon. 
Quantities by Engineer. 


Masonry and Ironwork, 


David Love, Cadoxton . ; : 2,338 16 If 

John Pickthall & Sons, Cefn . ; x 1,718 Io 10 

Charles Jenkins & Sons, Porth : 1,671 14" 3 

Thomas Goldsworthy, Newport T6132"? Ov g 

R. B. Cater & Co., Newport 1,579 90 6 

William Jones & Sons, Newport . 1,444 obo 

Masonry and Approach Roads. 
William Adamson, Cadoxton ; : 7Gh 937 8 
Masonry, Timber and Approach Roads. 

Henry Gross, Blackwood . f ; 4 : TATALE ©. 
Ironwork only, 

Jesse Bailey, Abercarne . é : 4 ; AS0e M7 eT, 

Ironwork and Timberwork. 

Henry Parfitt, Ebbw Vale ; c : : AAA Oe 2 
Ironwork only. 

John Lysaght, Bristol : 377-6 4 


_ SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brits OF QuanriTizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | ‘eS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ite 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


tag Stained & Leaded Glass Faw 


41 For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 
i be Purposes. 

ike] Designs & Estimates Free. Also 
! Catalogue on application. Ms 
Ma) 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD [a4 
: (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


“| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 

SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED. 

4) WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


t R \f Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
Sa: | above descriptions of work in the best style. 
| 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


XCHOMOMI = PTS, 
Sheets, éc., sent on application. 


Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiricaTE Booxs for Instalments, 33., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Srracur’s Tasies, upon application. . 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
4 Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and é Where Perspectives are Ontlined and finished in the 
Horticultural. Work. 


NU SPECLAL CONTRACT -REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet ia use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Ll.ustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


AND 
QUANTITIES, ETC. 
Tiioemoned by. return of TBRAY'S 
post certain. PATENT 


J. L. ALLDAY,| HINGES AND BOLTS. 


PRINTING WORKS, 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
IN PERSPECTIVES, 


&C.5 
LONDON. 


8.2 


COLLINGE'S 


PLANS, &e., best style. 


“ACME” 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
| 


SHAKESPEARE 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
Also * ACME”’’ DOOBR-SPRING 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


-& = =Prives quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all ar ey oe - Mite coat atcha 
€ specially to sni itects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—~YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


ANS R. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS| 
In One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 


from TRACINGS. 


19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


for Double-aeting Doors only 
_ AWARDS— 
Edinburgh& York 
Exhibitions, 1886, 
olton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887. 


HINDLE, 


Ga UNDSDITCH. 
sO r LZ, Fiosrated Price Lists, NORTON &C0 : 
&c., on application. OLDHAM, 
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LIVERPOOL. 4 
For Laying-out St. John’s Churchyard, Liverpool, as a Public 
Ground. 
We Ritghadwick? ¢ 2° 3. 4 » £3339 9 0 
SHORTLANDS. 


For Erection of Propagating and Forcing Houses at Libiola, 
Mays Hill Road, for Mr. R. S. Archbold. Messrs. 
BRUNSDEN & HENDERSON, Surveyors, 3 Barbican, E.C. 

J. Vears& Co. . 5 : ; A ay ia on O 
J. DENHAM (accepted ) ; . . , 120 '0a 0 


SWINDON. 
For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, for the Swindon 
New Town Local Board. Messrs. HANS PRICE & 
WOOLER, Architects, Weston-super- Mare. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AN application has been made by the Town Council of 
Margate to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
57,0007. to carry out a thorough and efficient system of drainage 
throughout the town. 

WHILE some of the workmen employed by Messrs. Arrol & 
Company, at the erection of a bridge over Argyle Street, 
Glasgow, for the Caledonian Railway Company, were engaged 
in removing a scaffolding the fastenings gave way, and the 
scaffolding and the men were precipitated to the street, a height 
of about twenty feet. Luckily none of the men were injured. 

TENDERS to the amount of 6677. have been accepted for the 
erection of two-storey tenements at Newmilns, N.B., and a 
dairyman’s cottage at Galston for 2507, Mr. John Macintosh, 


W. Chambers, New Swindon . . £1,399 17.7 of Strach Cottage, Galston, N.B., being the architect. 
J. Williams, Swindon . 1,399 13.0 Ir has been decided by a committee of the Dundee Gas 
T. Barrett, Swindon . 1,328 10 o | Commission to recommend the Board to erect four new puri- 
J. Hunt, Stratton ; : ; 1,321 15 © | fiers at an estimated cost of 3,0c0/. 
H, Flewellyn, Woo'ton Bassett 1,305 O O ON Monday a meeting of firebrick manufacturers and clay 
T. Kingerlee, Oxford gate 1,292 © Oo | owners of Leeds, Stourbridge, Dudley, and other districts was 
H, A. Force, Weston-super-Mare 1,230 © O| held in Birmingham, to consider the proposed formation of a 
G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ) ; 1,220 0 O| firebrick union or syndicate, to include or buy up all the exist- 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton (z7/formza/ ) 1,195 © ©O| ing concerns in the Midlands. The proposed capital of the 
TORQUAY syndicate is three millions sterling, and wealthy capitalists in 
For Enlargement of Crown Post Office, Torquay, for the Com S-ondopiate DEP fe Bice the ubdertsig : {a 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. THE following resolution was adopted at the meeting of the 
Lapthorn & Goad : : - : £483 0 0 London County Council on Tuesday :—“ That any person or 
J. W. McKellar ‘ ; 457.0 0 firm tendering for any contract with the council shall be re- 
C. Condy i 365 0 0 quired to make a declaration that they pay such rates of wages 
J. Reed : : 313 0 0 and observe such hours of labour as are generally accepted as 
E. P. Bovey 304 0 0 fair in their trade, and in the event of any charges to the 
har veo 247 0 © | Contrary being established against them their tender shall be 
W. Crocker . 230° 0 0 refused.” 
220 16 Oo THE much-needed additional accommodation for visitors 


J. SMERDON (accepted ) . . : . 

: at the Dyke at the Downs will shortly become a realised fact, a 
limited company, formed by an influential and wealthy body, 
having secured a most favourable site from the Crown. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Arthur Loader, architect, of 54 Old 
Steine, Brighton, for a handsome hotel (conducted on temper- 
ance principles), and with ten or more bedrooms, a Jarge 


WELLS. 

For Engine Shed, and Foundations for Machinery, S . Cuth- 
bert’s Paper Works, for Messrs. Dixon, Horst.rg1 & Co., 
ae Wells, Somerset. Mr. C. BROWN, surveyor, 

ells. 


J. Emery, Shepton Mallet . £688 12 6| restaurant, 60 feet by 25 feet, at a probable cost of about 
fH. Hawkins, Glastonbury 669 © o| 7,500/, and with ornamental grounds attached. Mr. J. T. 
F. BRAY, Wells (accepted) . 666 10 o! Chappell, of London and Brighton, will probably be the builder. 


THE 


“BEACON LIGHTS 


PORTABLE AND SELF-CONTAINED. 


DOES NOT REQUIRE ANY STEAM POWER. 
L777 LZ 


2,000 and 2,500 Candle | __Sss—“‘( et 
Power. 


Invaluable to 
COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, 
CONTRACTORS, MINERS, 
QUARRIERS, ENGINEERS, 

SHIP BUILDERS, 
RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
DOCK COMPANIES, 


And for all kinds of Outside 
Work. 


NO DARK 
SHADOWS. 


WASTE 
OF. OIL. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST, 


NO 


WILL BURN IN ALL E iy 
KINDS OF WEATHER. : == le 


Apply to HARDEN STAR, LEWIS & SINCLAIR CO., tro. 


114 Cannon Street, LONDON; Cathedral Steps, MANCHESTER. 


HYDRO-CARBON 
USED. 


OIL 
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We hear that Messrs. Rayner & Cassell, consulting patent 
agents, have been obliged to take larger premises, and have 
now removed their offices to 37 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

PLANS have been prepared for the proposed construction of 
a new fish market at Dundee, the cost of which is estimated at 
3,000/., in consequence of the forthcoming demolition of the 
fish market at Greenmarket, Dundee, to make way for the 
completion of Whitehall Crescent. ite 

Ir is proposed to carry out certain improvements at the 
Arbroath Gasworks, at an estimated cost of 5,000/. 

WE learn that Messrs. Héfler & Co. have removed into 
larger and more commodious premises, their address now being 
45 Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street, E.C, where a large new 
and varied stock can be inspected. It comprises high-class art 
goods, among them articles of hammered iron in the way of 
railing-work, floor, table, hall and billiard lamps, gas and 
electric fittings, chandeliers, brackets, coronas, dog-grates, fire- 
irons, dogs, fenders, door and furniture fittings, and fancy 
articles. These are in black, or intermixed with copper, brass, 
or gilt-lined, and they may also be seen in polished brass and 
bronze. There, also, is carved work for all different purposes 
of the same high class. 

AN action, brought by a commission agent for damages 
because a coal-plate gave way as he was walking along 
Piccadilly and seriously injured his leg, was heard in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday. Judgment was given for 
gi. without costs, the judge deciding that liability had been 
incurred, but stating that it was improper that the action should 
have been brought in a superior Court. 

A winpow has been placed in the chapel of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington, London, in memory of the late Dr. 
Alfred Meadows. The subject is taken from the text, ‘‘Come 
unto Meall ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Our Lord is represented standing upon a rock, with 


arms extended and surrounded by those who have come to | 


Him for consolation. There is much rich colouring in the 
draperies, and also in the distant landscape, over which is 
spread the rich glow of a summer evening’s twilight. The 
whole is enclosed in a very elaborate archway of Renaissance 
work, carefully worked out in every detail, and has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. John R. Lee & Co, Limited, 
49 & 50 Broad Street, Birmingham. 

ON the 4th inst, at Newbury, the ceremony of handing 
over a Jubilee clock tower took place. The tower is entirely of 
ornamental cast-iron, and is 36 feet high, and 8 feet square at 


base. It combines also two drinking fountains, above which 
are handsome medallions of her Majesty. The main shaft is 
composed of four ornamental columns of rich design. Imme- 
diately under the clock spring four handsome bracket lamps. 
The whole is surmounted by anappropriate finial, The design 
of Messrs. Geo. Smith & Co., of the Sun Foundry, Glasgow, 
and Upper Thames Street, London, was selected by the com- 
mittee from among many others in open competition, and the 
work reflects on them much credit. The Mayor started the 
clock, and turned the water on, and Colonel Sir Lumley 
Graham, Bart., unveiled a piece of ordnance presented by the 
War Office authorities, and which has been placed on a 
granite pedestal in front of the memorial. 

THE new catalogue and price list of painting-brushes, &c , 
of Messrs. G. B. Kent & Sons, of Great Marlborough Street, 
W., is now ready. They are showing a large assortment of 
their well-known manufactures at the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


It is of interest to note that the Duke of Westminster, feeling 
the very great importance, in a sanitary point of view, of good 
plumbers’ work in houses, and appreciating the exertions of the 
Plumbers’ Company in that direction, has decided that none 
but certificated plumbers are to be employed on new buildings 
on his estate. Every building contract on this estate provides 
as follows :—“ No plumber is to be employed upon the works 
unless he has the certificate of his efficiency from the Worship- 
ful Company of Plumbers.” This decision, which has been 
officially notified to the Company, should foreshadow a very 
marked advance in the sanitary condition of the London 
dwellings of the future. 

THE following is a list of the plumbers registered since 
February 1889 :— 

London Journeyman. 
SYKES, E. A, 5 Morgans Lane, Tooley Street, S.E. 
Provincial Masters. 
ATKINS, J., 31 Russell Street, Leamington. 
BACKHOUSE, W. H., Freehold Street, 
Loughborough. 

HALL, J. L., 70 King Street, South Shields. 
MARSHALL, J., 4 Stanhope Road, South Shields. 
WILSON, W. J., Old Grapes Lane, Carlisle. 


Quorndon, near 


eel 


BAT Ez. LONDON DEPOTS. 


THE 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
Crief: Offices 


ATH STONE FI 


Head Offices: 


and Quarries “OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, “ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. BR. Station, 
Nine Elns, 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
Bee OU. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


“DU RESCOo.” 


The Improved Washable Distemper. (Non-Poisonous.) 


The manufacture of this article has been GREATLY IMPROVED. Al! old defects have been overcome. Duresco is now the most 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL decorative medium for INSIDE work, and the most DURABLE agant for outside 


use in the market. 
EE: NT A IVE E: XL. PAINT. The Original Makers. 
Glossy, Durable, Quick Drying. One coat equal to two of ordinary Paint. Suitable for all Climates. 
SILICATE PAINTS, Varnishes, Ready-Mixed Paints, in Self-Opening Tins, &c., &c. 
APPLY FOR SAMPLE CARDS AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES — 


J. B. ORR & COMPANY, Limitrn, 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 
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Provincial Journeyimen. 


BELL, W., 2 Sydney Street, Scarborough. 
CHANDLER, H., Albert Villa, Algar 
Middlesex. 

COOMBES, H. H, 9 Princes Street, Southend-on-Sea. 
DAGLEAS, J. T., 39 Woodbine Street, South Shields. 

DALBY, R., 66 Beckett Street, Leeds. 

HILL, J., 9 Gordon Street, Leith, N.B. 

KING, J, 9 St. James Place, Edinburgh. 

Low, J., 27 High Street, Portobello, N.B. 

Lyon, H., 8 Rose Bank Cottages, Morrison Street, Edinburgh. 
RAIMES, C., 17 Ada Street, Westoe, South Shields. 


Road, Isleworth, 


ACTION ON MEASUREMENTS. 


ON Friday last, in the Sheriff Court, Greenock, the action of 
Messrs. Miller & Co, joiners, against the Greenock School 
Board, came again before the Court. It was commenced some 
months ago, and the amount claimed was 384/. 19s. 73d. The 
pursuers were contractors for the joinerwork of the Holmscroft 
Public School, and the contract being recently completed, the 
defenders’ measurer issued his measurement, amounting to 
2,1272. 6s. 10d. The pursuers contend that in that measure- 
ment there are omissicns and errors amounting to. 234/. 35. 9d., 
which, with certain other additional work executed for de- 
fenders, brings up the sum due to pursuers to 384/. 195. 74d. 
Sheriff Nicholson, in December last, dismissed the action, and 
the decision was appealed to Sheriff Principal Pearson, who 
has now issued an interlocutor sustaining the appeal, recalling 
the interlocutor appealed against, and remitting to the Sheriff- 
Substitute to resist process until the mode prescribed by the 
contract for the ascertainment of the amount due has been 
followed out. 


THE HYDRO-RADIATOR. 


A NECESSARY, but none the less on that account a notable, 
feature attends the present conditions imposed on manufac- 
turers as a corollary of keen competition. This characteristic 
of modern times is evidenced by the results of inventive genius. 
Among the multiplied appliances of the day, scarcely one that 
can serve a useful purpose has not been thought out and 
developed into practical shape. It is not to be supposed that 
the field for invention is exhausted—that field is probably as 


— 


yet hardly more than entered—for as each year develops fresh 
needs, active minds will not fail to show how those wants cam 
be met, tentatively at first, till experience has ripened into per-. 
fection. In this way no appliance is ailowed to rest. Every 
means is taken to obtain the utmost perfection possible in one 
and all of the many useful and necessary appliances already 
put before the public, for this indeed means the success of the 
manufacturer. A maximum of efficiency in results and a 
maximum of simplicity with a minimum of cost must be 
obtained. Thecost and labour in the working of the appliances 
must also be minimised to the utmost. These principles 
appear to be recognised by Mr. Frederick Milan (engi- 
neer, patentee and manufacturer of heating and _ ventilat- 
ing specialties, of the Hydro Works, Lockwood, Huddersfield), 
in his patent hydro-radiator. 

This new feature in ventilation and heating deserves the: 
attention of owners of mansions, private houses, and of those 
interested in heating and ventilating large buildings, churches, 
chapels, &c. The hydro-pneumatic radiators possess advan- 
tages which other heating apparatus are stated to lack as 
regards structural appearance, economy, and sanitation, and 
those interested in securing an efficient heating apparatus, or 
who are about to have one put up, would do well to examine this. 
system. The present arrangement of large pipes and coils. 
does not harmonise with the appearance of the furniture or the 
internal arrangement of private houses or other buildings, and 
the system of placing pipes in trenches behind grating, when 
cleaning becomes difficult, has led to improved systems of high. 
pressure, attended by certain drawbacks, inasmuch as this 
requires great care in the management, and there is a liability: 
to explosion at any time, and also insurance companies demand 
extra premiums wherever such an apparatus is fixed. Mr. 
Milan, according to the testimony of some of those who have 
his hydro-pneumatic radiators in use, has successfully over- 
come these and other objections. He claims, besides, that his. 
apparatus occupies less space, gives more heat with less water 
and fuel, and is more ornamental. The exterior surface is. 
designed to radiate its heat direct into the room from the 
horizontal pipes, the vertical tubes being so arranged that the 
air from the outside is drawn into a box at the base, the air 
then passing through a suitable valve up the vertical tubes. 
The whole is so arranged that, whilst heating the house or 
building without any perceptible draught, the air is also purified 
and disinfected, and the stuffiness and oppression, often 
noticed in rooms when heated by pipes, are entirely absent 


FIRE! FIRE! 


GRIFFITHS’ ““PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninammable. 
Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood iteell. 


it pear Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub off. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, becasue Pespcsetnngds arin er rai 
Manchester: December 28, 1887. Deak S1ns—In reply to your inquiry, we. as one of the contractors for the painting Of the 
DEAR S1rs.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works tear nonerty TADIR PEL OCd aint poe a. Penedene: icepenata-atik omit peepee: 
at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost ix so ty ont in compere he the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. . 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is beet for the purpose. 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


ALL COLOURS. 


The Fireproof 


It ie perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can apply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for al! work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8.C. LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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where the hydro-pneumatic radiators are in use. They have 
also another advantage, inasmuch as they can be so decorated 
as to suit the surrounding furniture. 

Mr. Milan, however, in support of his claims can furnish his 
credentials in the way of testimonials as to the efficiency and 
excellence of the appliances, besides, in addition, being able to 
point to gold and silver medals gained at the Huddersfield Art 
and Industrial Exhibition of 1883. The exterior surface 
radiates heat direct into the room from horizontal pipes, vertical 
tubes being so arranged that the air from the outside is drawn 
into a box at the base, the air then passing through a suitable 
valve up the vertical tubes. ‘The whole is so arranged that, 
whilst heating the house or building without any perceptible 
draught, the air is also purified and disinfected, and the stuffi- 
ness and oppression which is often noticed in rooms when 
heated by pipes avoided. Can be decorated to suit the sur- 
rounding furniture. The demand, it appears, for these radiators 
has been so great that the firm is building larger works to keep 
pace with the orders. 


INDUSTRY OF BRUSH-MAKING. 


ON Wednesday evening Mr. G. Harold Kent, of the firm of 
Messrs. Kent & Sons, of Great Marlborough Street, W., gave 
a lecture, entitled ‘‘ The Industry of Brushmaking,” before the 
members of the Hairdressers’ Guild, at St. James’s Hall, Pic- 
cadilly. The Master (Mr. J. Carter) presided, supported by his 
Wardens (Messrs. Wright and Edney), while among others 
present were Messrs. E. Creer, G. Gerard, T. W. Garrett, 
R. G. Hovenden, C. W. Hovenden, A. Hovenden, T. Hearn, 
C. Klein, A. B. Kent, H. Lucas, E. Lunch, G. T. Sowden, and 
C. E. Windsor. 

The Master, in introducing the lecturer, said Mr. G. H. 
Kent was well-known to them by name at all events, and the 
firm to which he belonged was one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest firm of brushmakers they had, not only in London, but 
in the world ; and a firm, he might add, which emp!oyed up- 
wards of 600 hands. No doubt most of them knew something 
of brushes, and the difference between a bad brush and a good 
one ; but very few of them, he expected, had been initiated 
into the art of brushmaking. Mr. Kent was there that evening 
to give them some instruction in it ; and, as he had been con- 
nected with the industry from his childhood, he was certainly 
thoroughly capable of doing it if any man in London was. 


Mr. G. H. Kent, who received hearty applause on rising, 
then commenced his lecture. He said :— 

Worshipful Master, Wardens, and Gentlemen,—One day 
last July your worthy Master called and honoured the firm of 
which I am a member with an invitation to lecture before the 
Guild on the subject of “ brushes.” My father naturally was. 
the one to fill this honourable position ; but, having decided to 
leave his individual interests as regards brushes in the hands 
of his sons, he has been absent since August last travelling on 
the Continent, and enjoying a well-earned rest after twenty- 
five years of hard work devoted to the subject of my lecture, 
viz , “‘ Brushmaking,” and is now in Egypt, having yesterday 
returned to Cairo from a visit to the first cataract on the Nile. 
This prefaces the reason why I am here to-night, fortunate 
enough to be permitted to address you on this industry, in 
which our family has been interested for upwards of a century. 
Without further preliminaries, I will proceed to the matter at 
once. 

Our worthy Master suggested that the lecture should be 
accompanied with illustrations, and for this purpose I have: 
brought with me various samples of the materials employed in 
this by no means unimportant industry. Last autumn I acci- 
dentally discovered the photograph which has been placed on 
the table for each member present. It is a fine representation 
of the animal on whose merits I shall to-night occupy much 
of your attention. You will see by the photograph that it is 
not the pure Berkshire breed on which brushmakers depend 
for their supplies ; no, the nearer the state to /er@ mature the 
animal reaches, or rather the further from the domesticated 
pig, the longer and stronger, and therefore more valuable, are 
his clothes, or fur, or bristles. The further from the tropics, 
and the nearer to the arctics, the better and longer and 
stronger are the bristles found. Tropical pigs, not requiring 
such warm attire as their arctic cousins, are more scantily 
clothed ; consequently their bristles are shorter and softer, and 
by no means so valuable as, for instance, those of the Siberian 
variety. There is at the present time a very fine specimen of 
the bristle-producer at the Zoological Gardens, the length and 
strength of whose bristles would astonish many of the most 
successful breeders of black Berkshire pigs. It may here be 
interesting to note that lean pigs have long bristles, and black 
bristles not being so valuable as white, the breeder of black 
Berkshires would stand but a poor chance in the bristle market. 
Let us now treat the subject zoologically, and try to find out 
how many animals besides the pig, who is /aczle princeps, are 
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impressed into the service cf the manufacturer of brushes. 
Among those who contribute their hair or fur we can count the 
sable, kolinsky, badger, goat, squirrel (which produces the 
article commonly called camel’s hair), ichneumon, bear, skunk, 
and last, but by no means least, that invaluable friend of man, 
the horse ; while, from their internal anatony, the following 
are very use‘ul, such as oxen and cows, who also supply bones 
and horn ; whales, for what is known as whalebone, but which 
is not bone at all, but a kind of fringe arranged just inside the 
mouth, to prevent their swallowing any fish likely to stick in 
their narrow gullets. Birds also contribute their plumage, as 
vultures, peacocks, &c., for feather-dusters, and all sorts of 
quills for pencils, and even adulterating bristles for hair and 
other brushes. 

Next, let us treat the subject from an arboricultural point of 
view, and find out how many trees contribute to our wants— 
beech, oak, elm, alder, sycamore, chestnut, pear, and cherry. 
Offoreiga woods there are satinwood (or lemon), rosewood (or 
palissandre), ebony, purplewood, amboyna, thuya, foxwood, 
citron, cedar, box, and mahozany, also the indiarubber tree. 
Fibres in varieties appear before us, brought from the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres, from the tropics, whose prolific 
forests yield abundance for the cost of reaching out one’s hand 
to collect it. White and grey “fibres” from Mexico have, 


individually, each one its cactus-like growth with its special 
botanical name. Whisks, such as make carpet-brooms, come 
from around the ancient historical cities of the past in Italy, 
such as Venice and Leghorn; also from the prairies of the 
coming countries of the West, the United States and Canada. 
The native labour of Canada or Italy supplies the broom 
ready for use, the carriage of the bulky unmanufactured 
whisk handicapping the English maker, by reason of the 
manufactured article reaching us for nearly the same rate as 
the raw material. 

Let us look at the subject geographically. All parts of the 
earth contribute, as you may judge, to the manufacture, and 
each country takes back from the workshop of England the 
manufactured brush to which they have contributed their item 
of material of which it is composed. 

We now approach the brushes themselves: They can be 
divided into two great heads. Those that are made with 
bristles, and those that are made without bristles. Fibre and 
horsehair are the next main ingredients. 

Rubber, whisk, bass, horn, whalebone, feathers, we can well 
afford to leave out of the discussion. They are slightly used, 


and only for special purposes, and can be omitted. Possibly 
such a number of the main assistants are comparatively un- 
known, but the three chief ones are worthy of consideration. 
Bristles and horsehair are animal matter, fibres are vegetable ; 
the difference is as cotton and silk, and the same tests can 
apply as to discovery, viz., burning; the animal frizzles, and 
the vegetable flares. But the trouble is in mixing them to- 
gether, and it is very difficult, fairly difficult even for expert 
judges, to determine in what proportion such adulteration 
exists ; for it is adulteration. The brush, broom, or article so 
made is the same as cotton or silk in the wear, and is not so 
easy of detection. But a word for fibre. Fibre is excellent 
in use in pure water, but nowhere else, and it should be used 
for nothing else, and only as pure, unadulterated fibre lime 
brushes, nail brushes, boat brushes, scrubs, and brushes 
used wet, they are the only ones that should be made of fibre. 
It is the most false economy in brooms, shoe, toilet brushes 
especially, and before all in paint brushes. Horsehair comes 
halfway between fibre and bristles, but is much nearer fibre for 
value and use, and is largely employed for railway carriage 
washing-brushes, as is fibre also, by some as an adulterant of 
price and utility. Again bristles stand last, and as an invest- 
ment for utility and durability in use and economy, in time and 
temper, they should cause adulteration or false economy to 
cease. For hair brushes or painting brushes, &c, they are 
practically the whole and sole material. Any one buying a 
mixed or second quality paint brush, as thousands do, invests 
his money at a heavy loss of quality in the work he does, 
possibly spoiling an expensive job, loss of time occupied in 
performing the job by help of a bad tool, and loss of temper ; 
but those who do this repent and reform, and in future: they 
always use good goods. This argument, viz. the best is 
cheapest, is nowhere so well seen as when a brush is the 
object of purchase. Buy a good article from a reliable house. 
The wages, &c., on a bad one are about the same, and if two 
bad ones are bought while the good one wears out, surely the 
purchaser pays double wages on the shoddy. Brushes are now 
made; as it were, as far as our limits allow us, and we will trace 
them through their various classes, which may be roughly called 
toilet, tooth, household, painting, stable, ships, machine or mill, 
rail, steam, &c. Brushes are practically sold everywhere, and 
by every one. Certainly every one uses them every day. They 
are an article of necessity, not alone of luxury, although the 
taste and improvements of recent years have had fully as 
marked an effect on brushes as, say for instance, decoration, 
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and so have elevated the ordinary useful pattern of a few years 
ago into the engraved, the decorated, the carved, or the silver- 
work that is practically fitted to grace a museum, and, as 
money increases, so does the demand for silver and ivory, c., 
and that demand, or taste, or fashion is well supplied. Before 
we consider each branch we will see the channels through 
which the public, whose willing servants we are, receive the 
articles designed for their use. First on the list are hair 
and toilet brushes distributed largely by members of this Guild, 
and brushes generally to be found in the stores of perfumers 
and hairdressers, chemists, dressing-case makers, stationers, 
fancy warehouses, hatters, tailors, boo:makers, hosiers, baby- 
linen stores, drapers, harness-makers, coachbuilders, oil, colour, 
lead and glass merchants, artists’ colourmen, decorators, 
grocers, and, in fact, nearly every shop except those that sell 
eatables and drinkables. 

The dressing of the bristles should: take a very prominent 
place this evening. There are three degrees of knowledge 
without which success in this trade is impossible. The first is 
an accurate knowledge of bristles; the second, an accurate 
knowledge of the quality and use of bristles ; j and the third, an 
accurate knowledge of their monetary value. The first is diffi- 
cult, the second is more difficult, and the third is most difficult. 
Under the first we will take the rough bristles as they arrive, 
and as you see them. We know them by their length, strength, 
colour, solidity, character, &c. Under the second, we dress 
them, according to their qualities, to the uses for which they are 
intended. Any bundle here is a personal friend. It knows 
that it has not the power to be given out to dress for use unless 
the handwriting of one of the partners moves it onwards. 
Herein lies the secret. There lie the bristles. The sorting is 
the great item, for while accuracy and knowledge of what a 
bristle can do in use insures a profitable sale of the manufac- 
tured brush, an error of judgment must be doubly paid for in 
loss of profits and inability to dispose of the brush when 
made. Every article on the table has to be dressed specially 
for use, sorted into lengths, colours, qualities, inches, half 
inches, &c., until the result is not recognisable, and the prices 
are all altered. The finest, longest, straightest, and best 
bristles are used as shoemakers’ bristles, and are far too costly 
to be sold as brushes. They retail at one, two, or three a penny. 
The next best are used for toilet brushes, and making the 
long-haired rotary hair brushes, and fetch 2/7. or 37. Then, 
according to length and colour, follow the softer bristles, for 
panters and pan and household brushes. 
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same as for hair brushes were used, the goods would be too ex- 
pensive. The third question, and the most difficult, is that of 
value. The bristles are now through the first two stages, and 
ready for use in the brushes. What is their value? They 
started, say, for 6 inches at Ios. per pound. The results of 
these 6 inches, when dressed, spread themselves over a range 
of lengths, colours, and qualities, numbering some five hundred 
varieties, and vary in value from 5s. to 50s. per pound. When 
the same process is repeated on no less than one hundred dif- 
ferent original parcels from various parts of the world, and as 
no one repeating parcel, or no one repeating job of the same 
parcel, ever yet duplicated its predecessor (as it should do to 
save us time), the pricing or the valuing, or the accurate know- 
ledge of the value of bristles may be taken as to be possibly the 
hardest lesson of the three to be learnt. 

To manage a large manufacturing business of whatever 
kind requires a considerable stock and absorption of capital, 
and this is emphatically the case in brushmaking, because a 
very large stock of material has to be held in an unsaleable 
state until completely manufactured, besides a large stock of 
manufactured goods, because the variety, pattern, quality, and 
price isso great. A brush manufacturer is likely to hold a 
larger stock in value in the rough, and in process of manufac- 
ture, than he will hold in manufactured goods, for he must 
anticipate his requirements of bristles. For instance, an order 
comes to-day for a large quantity of a special kind of brush, and 
the bristles to make it must be ready and waiting. If anything 
waits or is not ready, it must not be bristles. To run out of 
bristles, or to be short of one quality, length, strength, colour, 
or description, is ruin to any order coming in. The delay is 
immense to prepare the bristles from the rough, and if out of 
stock the cost to replace at a moment’s notice is disastrous. 

Having new disposed of the discussion of the materials used 
in the manufacture of brushes, let us now turn to the science 
required to manufacture those materials into the brushes them- 
selves. Here we meet several systems—the drawn work, the 
set work, the painters’ brushes, and the machine work. Drawn 
brushes is comparatively recent, but is one of the largest and 
most useful systems. It comprises wood, bone, and ivory. Wood 
comprises hair brushes, and all other kindred fancy toilet- 
brushes ; on the same system are made scrubs, shoe, stable 
brushes, &c. Bone comprises specially tooth brushes, and a few 
other kinds, such as jewellers’ brushes, &c. Ivory brushmaking 
comprises not only brushes, but knives, mirrors, shoe-lifts, 
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knicknacks ; for ivory is so expensive that it is imperatively 
necessary to use up every portion, so as to have only a little 
waste that is inconvertible. Even the dust is used for 
making invalid jelly. This disposes of the three headings 
of drawing—wood, bone, and ivory. There are two pro- 
cesses, wire-drawn and trepanned. The former is used in 
all kinds of brushes; the latter principally in ivory, as the 
effect of wire-drawing ivory would be to rivet the back and 
the board together, as in the case of bone nail brushes. Wood 
is cut to correct size required, on circular saw, fashioned by 
cutters to correct shape, angle, or bevil, when it is called 
the board or stock or block. It is then drilled by various 
systems of labour-saving machinery with automatic accuracy, 
the result being shown in the artistic merit of perfect regularity 
in the distance of the holes and the spread of bristles, and 
our machines could be used by the blind men. Large sums 
of money are annually spent to perfect this branch. Patents are 
taken out, machines are built, and, annually, distance those 
of the decade that has passed. One of our old workmen, who, 
to our great regret, was displaced by the inevitable use of the 
machinery in the boring of the brushes, I met some few months 
ago. He is an itinerant greengrocer. We had a little talk. 
‘Ah, sir,” said he, “who’d a thought the trade would have 
come to this! It’s all along o’ that blessed machinery. If it 
hadn’t come I’d be boring for you now.” “I doubt it, I am 
afraid,” I replied, “for without the power of production at the 
price of competition, we might have had no orders to bore for.” 
Only this week the room that was so large when my friend left 
is so small that we are compelled to enlarge it once more. Thus 
the boring is effected, and when bored, the block is known as 
“‘ board bored,” and the quantities required to be held in this 
initial stage are enormous. An order comes down, and if, 
in addition to routine, it has also to wait the delay of 
boring, the execution is seriously impeded. The next process 
is drawing. It is necessary to leave one end of the hole open, 
so as to insert the wire string or thread, as the case may be. 
In the one case, that of wire-drawing, the back is left open with 
all the holes showing, the wire is threaded through the hole in 
the form of a loop, the bristles are placed through the loop, and 
the wire is pulled, with the result that the knot is drawn into 
position, and, by the same process being continued until the 
brush is made, the whole is made perfectly secure. Inthe case 
of trepanned brushes, as ivory, the Joop is acquired by thread- 
ing, down the whole length of the block or stock, a piece of 
cotton or silk, and with a bodkin from the front of the hole or 


face of the brush, and by then pulling the silk at the end of 
the long hole until the knot doubles itself up, aided by the 
fingers, and, as in the case of wire-drawn wood brushes, remains 
in position. Trepanned brushes are then finished by pegging 
the end, and, by the aid of much polishing the brush is per- 
fected. In the case of other wire-drawn brushes, other than 
tooth-brushes, the back is glued on to the board, fashioned, 
secured, papered, and polished, the bristles are trimmed, the 
brush is washed, stamped with number, and boxed. It is then 
ready for sale and stamping with customer’s name. The 
other side of the hole in tooth-brushes is obtained by graving, 
or spinning a groove, witha small circular saw, along the lines 
of the holes in front, or front holes. To finish, white, red, 
blue, green, yellow, or coloured wax or enamel is u:ed as a sub- 
stitute for backs or pegs. Tooth-brushes have more machinery 
used in their manufacture than any other description of 
brushes, and they require the utmost care to make them sound 
and durable. Of all the complaints about durability, nine- 
tenths have reference to tooth and nail-brushes, and more than 
nine-tenths of these complaints have reference to the users of 
the brushes and not to the manufacture. People consider that 
a tooth-brush should wear down to the bone. They forget that 
irregularity of teeth pulls out the bristles, sharpness of teeth 
cuts the bristles ; but above all, they forget to purchase a new 
brush when the old one is fairly worn down. A tooth-brush is 
an inexpensive article, and should be replaced very frequently, 
for it should be delicately clean and sweet, and therefore fre- 
quently renewed. If those who have to sell brushes would 
take the trouble to see them in the process of manufacture, 
they would understand better how to answer those who 
complain, and they would find that in this instance also 
‘‘ Knowledge is power.” Both tooth and nail-brushes being 
alternately wet and dry, and sometimes kept shut up in a brush- 
tray or dressing-bag, are liable to perish, whereas, if exposed 
to the air, this would not take place. It is eminently in this 
tooth-brush trade that new lamps are changed for old. Tooth- 
brushes are nuisances for some people to buy. We all know our 
friend who will not part easily. Some of our friends will not part 
until they have tried everything, and a tooth-brush is good 
practice. Our friend gets up and finds that, after many months’ 
hard labour, his tooth-brush is played out. Well, get a new 
one usually means buy and pay for a new one ; but no, the old 
and well-worn servant, with an old and well-worn tale, is taken 
round—* I’ve only used it three days”—and, of course, a new 
one is given in exchange; and these stories and samples of 
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patience circulate round to the manufacturer, whoever he is ; but 
our friend—for we must regard him as such—often forgets to 
bring his tooth-brush round at all. Gentlemen, we know him, 
we smile at him, we are sure he is right, and we usually must 
sell him something as a souvenir of his visit, and help recoup 
us for the trouble of packing up the new one he has selected. 
The finishing of bone nail-brushes is by rivets through the 
block and back. 

The second system of brush-making is the set-work per- 
formed by boring holes in, say, the stock of a broom or hearth- 
brush ; the fingers then select from the bench an exact quantity 
of material to fill the hole. This is dipped in the pitch pan, a 
small thrum is tied tightly round the root of the knot, one more 
dip, with a twist it is assisted in the hole, and the knot is set. 
It sounds easy; but accuracy, security, regularity of spread, 
correct weight, &c, make a small science even of setting 
brooms. Next come painters’ brushes, about which we have 
already known something. This trade is a special one, carried 
on under the auspices of a trades-union, who consider the 
advantage of a limited number of men is in favour of fewer 
being on the works in slack times. Just now not only is every 
man, good, bad, and indifferent, in full work, but nearly all 
shops have been compelled to work overtime, which all em- 
ployers of labour agree is an injurious policy. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when socialistic enterprise carries the day, it may be found 
that some of the orators who argue a general division of pro- 
perty may succeed with the British working man by inducing 
an equal distribution of the working man’s brains that enable 
his fingers to earn his living; for every working man that learns 
a trade has a property in his fingers that no one can take away 
from him, while the orator who tells him he is very badly 
treated would inevitably be out of employ if a lull came in the 
business of agitation. It takes seven years’ apprenticeship to 
learn this trade, and there is a vast field to learn before 
complete. 

The main feature is bristles; with that the master, and not 
the man, is concerned. Fortunate man! Every Saturday he 


draws. his wages, and his hat covers all his anxieties. The ! 


branch is divided into sash tools, a specialty, tied work and 
nailed work, tin work and quill work, and, if we include 
shaving brushes, which are a portion of it, you will agree that 
it is a large one. There are many details in each division, and 
each must be accurately carried out without scamping, so that 
by the failure of one item the whole is not lost ; and here comes 
in the advantage of the trades-union. There is an esprzt ae 


corps among the Society, and they themselves undertake the 
punishment of any refractory member, and also they do not 
allow bad work in the shop. Machine work brings with it the wire 
or tube brushes, made by inserting bristles between the lengths 
of wire and twisting them tightly together. It also includes many 
patents for doing away with fashioning, drawing and finishing, 
by combining and fashioning and finishing into a perfect stock, 
drilling the same, and plugging, pushing, anchoring, twisting, 
screwing, setting, cementing, and in every imaginable way, the 
material into the stock. Many thousands have been expended, 
many of them lost for ever; patents innumerable have been 
taken out, taken up, abandoned, wrecked as landmarks on 
this north-west passage. If a machine could be invented 
that would cost nothing, and do everything for nothing, there 
would be a great field for it ; but machinery is tricky—the more 
it has to do, the more complicated it is ; the less it has to do, 
the smaller start it has over hand-labour. I am speaking of 
machines for doing away with drawing, not for saving labour in 
boring. Drawing is all woman-labour ; every pattern is different 
in some way: larger holes, smaller holes, long bristles, short 
bristles, short size holes, and two-lengths bristles in a brush. 
In boring one can circumvent such difficulties ; in drawing a 
machine has to be educated to set itself to do three to thirty-six 
dozen of work of a pattern; the cost of arranging the set 
of the machine equals the cost of drawing by hand. 
Moreover, a machine can never get the result in draw- 
ing of a practised drawing hand — the artistic merit is 
not there. Gentlemen, we have finished with the excep- 
tion of a glance at the general-effect. In the lecture 
you will notice that, although we have discussed brushes 
as a trade, we have really discussed several trades ; for bone 
brushes and painters’, toilet brushes and stable, also brooms 
and scrubs, are really totally distinct businesses ; but the far- 
seeing enterprise of my father, who succeeded to the business 
so-called in 1850 of a brush and fancy brushmaker, gradually 
added the other branches, which inevitably assist each other, 
enabling direct purchases of bristles, all of which can be used 
in the various trades. 

For the purpose of illustrating his lecture, and thus making 


| it additionally interesting and clear to his hearers, Mr. Kent 


had upon the table bundles of the different varieties of bristles, 
which he exhibited and explained their several qualities ; and 
a photograph of “The Bristle Producer ” was also presented 
to each one who attended the lecture. Before resuming his 
seat, the lecturer supplemented what he had previously said by 
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BALLYEASTON.—April 5.—For Additions, &c, to Presby- 
terian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—March 18.-—For Supplying, &c., Five Loco- 
motive Steam Cranes. Mr. T. R. Salmond, Engineer to the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners. 

BELPAST.—March 22,.—For Building Covered Market. The 
City Surveyor. 

BIDEFORD.—March 27.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
Works in connection at Gammaton, to hold 5,000,000 gallons. 
Mr. C. W. Hole, Town Clerk, Bideford. 

BOLTON WooDs.—March 19.—For Building Five Through 
Houses. Messrs. Atkinson & Son, Architects, Manningham, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 18,—For Building House and Shop 
and Seven Houses. Mr. A, Cordingley, Architect, Coppy 
Quarry, Bradford. 

CARDIFF. — March 15. — For Boilers, Steam-pumping 
Engines, Accumulators and Accessories, Barry Dock. Messrs. 
J. W. Barry and H. M. Brunel, 23 Delahay Street, West- 
minster. 

CHELMSFORD. — March 15.— For Building Fire-engine 
Mains, &c. Mr. Charles Pertwee, 
Borough Surveyor, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

CLECKHEATON.—March 19.—For Building Eleven Houses. 
Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, Westgate, Cleckheaton. 

COLCHESTER.—March 18.—For Pulling Down and Rebuild. 
ing Hotel. Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, High Street, Colchester. 

CorK.—March 25.—For Building Bread F actory and Offices, 
King Street, for Messrs. Thompson & Son, Lim. Mr. Robert 
Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork, 
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CoVENTRY.—March 18.—For Building Three Houses, 


Slaughter-house, Cowhouse, Stables, &c. Mr. William Langley TENDERS. 
Architect, 18 Smithford Street, Coventry. ; 
DOUGLAS. —March 16.—For Building Grand Pavilion, ore ee 
Houplas, Inle ot ik. Mr. E, Long, Architect, eater CR DATS Ey 3 Building Cotton-wadding Mill at Audenshaw, for Major 
’ oO if 
GLAsGow.—March 19.—For Additional Lift to Gasholder, ere Archtgeaigy teas 
Dawsholm, Maryhill. Plans at the Gas Office, 42 Virginia Hannah Fielding, Droylsden . A : » £1,490 2 6 
Street, Glasgow. Charles Genney, Manchester .  . Ss, 1,472 16 8 
HALIFAX.—March 20.—-For Alteration of Warehouse into Zachariah Pike, Hooley Hill . . . 1,304 4 0 
Stabling for Thirty Horses. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Joseph Clayton, Denton . ¢ Fe Pose I0 oO 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. Thomas Storer, Denton " ; 3 - PF 1,350 fo une} 
HALIFAX.—March 21.—For Building Sanatorium for the Washington Hurst, Droylsden . i bs 3,340 See 
Crossley and Porter Orphan Home and School. Messrs, Petty Thomas Warrington, Hyde. F & 1,344 14 -0 
& Ives, Architects, Halifax. Garside, Barnes & Co., Stalybridge . ; ; Fame yp fey Ci 8) 
HALTON. — March 18.— For Building Mission School. Henry Gardener, Ashton- -under-Lyne :. L27eensacn 
Messrs. F. & J. Plowman, Architects, Hastings. Charles Morris, Ashton-under-Lyne. é ~“I2Z7stIe-6 
LEEDS.—March 21.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, J. W. Williamson, Ashton- iitele et : - 1,266 0 0 
Infants’ School, and Twelve Classrooms. Mr. G. F. Danby,| Joseph Lowe, Hooley Hill 1 © 1264%aete 
Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . . . 1,260 0 oO 
MILLoM.—March 16.—For Building Boys’ School. Mr, | Jabez Gibs Sere nee is oe ae 0 oO 
W. T. Lawrence, Clerk to the School Board, Millom. Jaana eas i ae ee al ge yne ie be oe : 
NEW CLEE.—March 20.—For Building the James Meadows Tisraae Dean Askionsind awe ; ; : oe anne 
Crinebe Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Ralph Whitel Manchester f ; : { 1,229 2 : 
New SeaHaM,—March 18—For Building Hall, Two | John Bromley” Gldbans ck cid ace tae pees 
Prete Mr. Joseph Shields, Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, Joseph Davison, Manchester, fs a 1224 0 : 
Norton.—For Building Eight Houses and One Shop. Mr. La “ Basti Stalyirideel yne accep ‘ a ae een 
W. Goodwin, High Lane, Norton-le-Moors. ra 2 
Ripon.—March 18.—For Erection of Two semi-detached CHATHAM. 
Villas, Crescent Parade. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, For Building Music-hall, High Street, Chatham. 
East Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, Harrogate. Longley . : ; ‘ £7,275 0 0 
SLOUGH.—March 23.—For Pulling Down Cottages and Wallis, Maiictane : : ie ; 6.434 0 Oo 
Building Mission Chapel. Mr. Albert E, Pridmore, Architect, Naylar & Son, Rochester ‘ . : . 5,983 00 
2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. Callund & Son, Rochester ~. © }°” = 5,0d0mmguee! 
UCKFIELD.—March 20.—For Engines and Pumps, Service 
Reservoir, Building Pumping Station, Supplying and Laying COLCHESTER. 
Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, Engineer, | For Alterations and Additions to Hythe Hill House. Mr. J. W. 
Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. START, Architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 
WOOLER.—March 26.—For Building Two Houses, Two R. Beaumont, Colchester . ‘ ‘ . - £173.00 ae 
Cottages, &c. Mr. D. Thompson, Architect, Fenkle Street | T.J. Ward, Colchester : ‘ » 162707 ¢ 
Alnwick. | A. CHAMBERS, Colchester (accepied). 4 . 146 0 0 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


Makers of the Standard Hydraulic Elevators which have been fixed in the Hotel Victoria ; 

National Liberal Club; Great Northern Hotel, King’s Cross; South Kensington Hotel ; 

Pulteney Hotel; Warnford Court, E.C., &e., &c.; and in Manchester Town Hall; 
Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, &c., &c. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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. COLCHESTER—continued. EALIN G—continued, 
For Fixing new Bar and Decoration at the Elephant and Argyle Road, 
Castle, Colchester, for Messrs. Daniell & Son’s Breweries, M.N. Rhodes , : : : 


° 3 ; 804,71 *5 
Limited, Mr, JW Oran Surveyor toithe Company, | UeAdamis,) 95. 4 . + «» ad. +» (7591396 
Cups Chambers, Colchester. W. Parker. ‘ : A : , ’ o a7 5LO7a SG 
Francis, Colchester : : : : ‘ OO O Nowell & Robson : ; ; : , VAZr Ue 2 
OLDRIDGE, Colchester (accepted ) . ’ eee iad, One O: J. Pizey™ : : . ' . | roe So 
Trehearne & Co. . f F i ‘ TL OMIOMES 
ae = _ CORK. : A. Kellett . ' “ 5 5 r ; 702 0 Oo 
For Providing and Erecting Wrought-iron Superstructure of Rogers & Co. . ; . : : 4 . |. 700 2.0mnO 
Bridge over the Sullane, for the Cork and Macroom Direct W. E. Constable & Co. . i . ; ’ 667 13 IL 
Railway Company. Mr. J. PRICE, Engineer, 44 Harcourt J. BALL (accepted) . i ; i : ‘ 661 14 6 
Street, Dublin. Surveyor’s estimate: 7 Wr) 2 Ph, "657" 0--0 
J. GOODWIN & Co. (accepted). 4 4 - 41,842 14 0 
DROITWICH. HARROGATE. : 

For Building Workhouse Chapel, Droitwich.- Mr. SHEPPARD, | For Alterations and Additions at the Adelphi Hotel, Harrogate, 
Architect, Worcester. Yorkshire. Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, Architects, 185 

Smaecroon. Droitwich @ 6, . £368 10 oO Earls Court Road, London. 
G. Linskill, Harrogate , ; : : PL1,TIO™ On O 
EALING. ‘Toten, c&a.cens, London | ele) tees, see tet. O50" OO 


For Works and Supply of Materials, for the Ealing Local Board. 
Mr, CHAS. JONES, Surveyor. 


Mount Park Crescent. 


IvEs & Co., Shipley (accepted ) : : ; 1,000 © Oo 
For Drainage System of above. 
Ives & Co, Shipley (accepted) ' A “ 105 oO O 


M. N. Rhodes, Chiswick . . : ae OO2h1 3 4 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington : : : 602 12 IO HAYTON. ‘ 
W. Parker, Brentford ; : : ; 593 14 8| For Building Dwelling-house, Hayton, Aspatria. 
Trehearne & Co., Battersea. ; : ° KOZ TOe & Accepted Tenders. 
J. Pizey, Hornsey . . « « « . 567 0 O| W. Hewtson, Tallentue, builder ,°. °°. . £98 19 0 
T. Adams, Kingsland ° : : ° : 562 6 6 J. Rawling, Aspatria, joiner . : ’ . On One 
A. Kellett, Ealing . : . , . 545 9 O G. Nicholson, Wigton, plasterer ; ~ 5h Onno 
E, Rogers & Co., Chesterton Road . - : 530° 0 Oo G. Bell, Aspatria, joiner : 2 ' ; File © sie hols) 
J. Ball, Chiswick : . : ’ ‘ 504 2 4 J. Walker, Cockermouth, slater . ° ° . | GeIovo 
W. E. CONSTABLE & CO. (accefted ) ° : Hon 6 6 
Surveyor’s estimate , : . : 2 ° EaceO0 2 OC HENNOCK. 

The Avenue, For Building Hall and Billiard-room, Pitt House, Hennock. 
M. N. Rhodes , ‘ : ‘ d : Peper 2 Mr. SAMUEL SEGAR, Architect, Newton Abbot. Quanti- 
W. Parker A . : : : FoR ESI Q0R-7..O ties by Architect. 
Rogers & Co. ; ‘ : we toas 0 -O Frank Barrow, Newton Abbot . : . £2657 410" 0 
eeisall : : e 5 ‘ : ; 5 ize CO C F. A. Stacey, Newton Abbot . : : 23500 CE O 
Nowell & Robson , , “ ° 5 Tplidhit ee Hugh Miles, Newton Abbot ., ( : 5 evs @ 
J. Pizzey t ; : ; ‘ 1,107 O oO| - Lewis Bearne, Newton Abbot . ‘ i 5 Peete) 17) 
TeAdams. . . ; : ; : —) 1,00Gm7 ! 6 Parker Bros., Newton Abbot . : J 3 25300 On G 
A. Kellett . 5 ; ; - ; TE L:QSjaa Os O I, W. Vanstone, Paignton , : , He | © 
TREHEARNE & CoO. (accepted) , = > a, 1,002me 7, 110 F. MATTHEWS, Babbacombe (accepied) . . 1,990 0 Oo 
Surveyor’s estimate , ( 4 . ° « 1,074 © OO! JI, H. Foaden, Ashburton . . A A rine Cy © 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. z = 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


ee NS 
a AN oa Sea 3 SO 
FNS 


BEST 


B 
| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the rh 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Co 


OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
For Material only, exclusive of Laying. ® 


————— 


RMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 
e® PARQUET FLOORINGS <a=m 


AO¥3 oh One inch and :-inch thick. 


Immense S‘ock » wavs ready for Laying. 


ARTISTIC 


PUP WS I | 


Ze 
fy \\\’ VG 
(LPN 


6-16 inch thick, ]aid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) ee 


we 4,0" tinch Parquet t EZ 


Go” Wood Backing a Ta i ST 


| f 


UL el 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 
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TERN 


TOTO 
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ENCAUSTIO TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, 


; _ GEO mus WORCESTER, 
LONDON DEPOT: Kirgon Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St.. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, ee i a MANCHESTER. 


' T.d. STURGEON & 00., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.0 


4 THE ARCHITECT. [Marcu 15, 1889. 


a ana, ee 
HEXHAM, HORNSEY —continued. 
For Building House, Shaftoe Leazes, Hexham. Mr. C.| For the Supply and Erection of about 750 feet of 4-foot 
KIMPSON, Architect, 17 West Street, Gateshead. Wrought iron Fencing, for the Hornsey Local Board. 
E. Snowball, Hexham « : ; i ; 1 £461 Io oO Mr, T. DE COURCY MEADE, Engineer, : 
P, Cuthbert, Kirkheaton . é ‘ 2» Sed 5 OO Bet bis ae 
J. Civil, Hexham, « «© + « « + 432 5 10| 4Bailey & Grundy, Paddington . . . . © II IO 
ais Bulman, Hexham . . . De Riedy Be G. B. Smith & Co, Glasgow. : : ; i010 8 
Rutherford & Armstrong, Hexham : . 305 be 3 J. Elwell, Birmingham : . mee 
F.P, R. Atkin & Co, Hexham . + «© « 347 0 © Steven Bros. & Co., Upper Thames Street rie Te 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Cannon Street . . 7 
HORNSEY. Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . . Haee ay 
For Annual Works (March 26, 1889, to March 25, 1890) for G. Rowe, Edmonton . . ah om 
the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. DE COURCY MEADE, Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham . : ee a 
Engineer. Economic Fencing Co., Cannon Street . ‘ os i AES 
Accepted Contractors. JOHNSON Bros., Waterloo Place (accepted) . 5 9 
T. Hayhoe, Highgate, repairing picks, &c. . . Schedule. | For Brick Culvert, &c., Middle Lane, Hornsey, for the Harsse ey 
W. Harris, Muswell Hill, repairing picks, &c.  . 7; Local Board. Mr. T. DE CouRCY MEADE, Engineer. 
E. & F. Wright, Mile End New Town, ironwork 3 Jackson & Sons, Finsbury Park . f : «£4490 © 
Herbert Clark, King’s Cross, coal ; . + B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . ; : 1.4400 MO 
Docwra & Sons, Balls Pond, stand- -post work . Me J. Pizzey, Hornsey. : : : : . 414° 70 vO 
J. Marks, Crouch End, fire hydrant Bits .eaC ie. fy 0 ad Gee Dickson, St. Albans. : : : : « 40750 © 
Fardell & Co., Wood Green, street watering and Dunmore, Crouch End : ; : 4 .) 405 ae veo 
general cartage work : . Schedule. J. Adams, Kingsland . : «981 toltg 
Straker & Sons, Bishopsgate Avenue, printing WILLMOTT & Sons, Hitchin (accepted ) : «353.2600 
and stationery . %) For Levelling and Making-up Muswell Hill Road, for the 
Jackson & Sons, Finsbury Park, scavenging and Hornsey ~ Local, Board. Mr. T. DE COURCY MEADE 
dusting . oe .« 4,999, | 0/70 Engineer. 
Fardell & Co, Wood Green, erreet cleansing 5 teh CO Dickson, St. Albans... . ‘aed 5 £1197) "0 To 
Wright & Sons, Hornsey, forage . . Schedule, Aspinall & Sons, Finsbury Park! a. ge 1,050 0 O 
Contract for masons and paviors’ work raered to a committee Dunmore, Crouch End . ‘ ; .. 17040 Fo 0 
for consideration. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . - ° «iS 9070 to 
Willmott & Sons, Hitchin : 4 - . UMOs2 orto 
For Furnaces, &c., for Refuse Treatment, at the Local Board’s Pizzey, Hornsey ote uss . : + oe) OSS aan 
New Sanitary Depot, Hornsey. Mr. T. DE CouRCY Cooke & Co., Battersea . , - « O14 FOO 
MEADE, Engineer. Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park . ‘4 en oi (828) 00D 
Piercy & Co., Birmingham F . 6 £6, 850 ‘ey ® 73 Adams, Kingsland A . ° 814 OFFG, 
W. Neil, Bow : A 4,987 10 oO A. WALKER, Upper Holloway (accepted) C o} [o7mOALO 
Crompton & Compton, Gracechurch Street 2984;120 AO'CO FAKENHAM. 
Wailes & Co., Euston Road.  . «Ss -3,422 «5-2 | For Drainage of Hay: s Lane, Fakenham. Mr, R. J. TURNER, 
W. Horsfall, eed . 4 5 < 5 4 3,124 (Ge a@) Surveyor. 
Whitford & Ge Millwall . 2 ; 2 82;897aL0' FO Cubitt . 5 7 r P 7 « £17300. Bo 
A. D. Dawnay, London Bridge House . 2,764 )F0 LO Needs . ; ‘ i i ; : ; «TSS rO.INS 
GODDARD, MAssEY & WARNER, Nottingham Priest . 2 Z = : “ > . » 119244 To 
(accepted). < s . . . ° . 2,687 Oo oO Tuthill . e e Py e ® ° ® « I09 SG 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING heacanea ars on 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS Manufacturers. 15 ATE, 
ee 


OR WIRING ONLY} "Rig" 


sroocacoseensaeunon Ry W, THOMAS & CO.'2 .. 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE) = xxmxr=p, GREEN [I SLATECS 


AND aa 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. aan naka tt Yar, LIMITED Oo 
(LLOYD & CO.) 5 
ESTABLISHED 1878. ) I H O M A S S “STMORLP 


No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Trade 
Mark 


City Receiving Office—50 Frvspury Squang, E.O, CELEBRATED FT © 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 
A COMPLETE ORG 
hed Saptiel sre chltegha ee an Work usually 4 4 J J JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 
ir y the ec 
ura 1, Surveying, and Engineering Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
Estimaten’ or Setar of post. REGISTERED § 
LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. f 
Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch LIGHTNING 
fr £1 : 
z a se eee a pony developed, and Patents Bought 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, : A ; E COND UCTORS 
3 “ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” a J 
- 8 
NINTH Gresham Works, : 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


Architectural and Building Trades’)"°* CANERA) LANTERN, AND 


EXHI BITION, TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, > 
LONDON, N. THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


AP 
RI A . T O i 3, 889. Extra Rapid, 4}x3}, 1/3 64x43, 2/3; 84x64, 4/8 per doz 


ue P. SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly suc-, Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 ,, 
cessful series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 3 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall during the last MebERCL con Pe Bes ey 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April 1,! 
1889. Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars on 

TELEGRAMS— 


licat 
eee ty Aili ea alate SS Cope a 10 P ALL MALL, S.W. “Blackburg, Nottingham.” 8 &* 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITROT. FAGTORY— ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C.| THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. Price 28.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 1 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 
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SUPPLE M&NT 
SCS RR 
HANLEY. LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. 
For Additions to Brook Street Earthenware Manufactory, | For Building Villa Residence, Lee-on-the-Solent. Mr. J. E. 
Hanley, for Messrs. Fenton & Sons. Mr. AMBROSE CLIFTON, Architect, Lee-on-the-Solent. 
Woop, Architect, Hanley. Quantities by Architect. Puzey & Lumley, London. . £1,070 


J. K. Tildsley, Hanley ‘ : . ; 1 A455 1 Wareham, Stubbington be one 


J. Bowden, Burslem . : , 
C, Cope, Tunstall : a . 


: » 395 
. » 394 


A. Ward, Hanley . . ; . : » 438 Walter, Gos 

: te Cu at iC hn arg J 
4 a ecld fe arse Me: PASS Prankimecontnscagmeeeres Fs) OY Ot Big 
Fo erClarke, Hanley; .0 2. v= \s Siewn423 Plummer batckanmemeen on yi 4 878 


Wheeler, Southsea . 7 ns VAS, 
BLACKMAN, Fareham (accepted). - » 040 


OROROSLOSOTORO: 
oo0oocqoo0o°0o 


OVOROLOIO NO LOTR 
CEOVOSOLOEOTO, ONO 


C, Cornes, Hanley : - - : ° « 385 

W. Grant, Burslem : . ‘ ; 2350 LEICESTER 

ee te Pat clent (abrir ie Ve ‘ : mage For Building Cottages, Stables, &c, Payne Street, for the 
.KINGSWEAR. Belgrave Local Board. 

For Additions and. Alterations to Sea View Villa, Kingswear, W. Coulson, Knighton . : : ; AT. Oar. ee £O 
for Mr. Charles Seale. Hayne, M.P. Mr. E. H. Back, G. Toone, Ansty: 5 i 2 : . 1,196 is 
C.E., M S.A., Architect. Quantities by Architect. J. Marston, Belgrave d ; 1 ; mor r7e ot 

Henley & Grant, Dartmouth : é P OSG 0: LO W. Willing & Co., Belgrave. ; . eo7,192' 4 2 
Pillarc: Sons, Dartmouth . . .  . . 685 0 oj; J, E. Ellingworth, Leicester 1° 2° {J 3,135 0 0o 
Maunder & Veale, Dartmouth . : f 668 oOo o H. Black, Barrow . ; . , ; Sirsa o. 0 
J. W. VANSTONE, Paignton (accepied) ; ~ Ceti ee) © S. & E. Bentley, Leicester ; ‘ F . 1,103 16 0 

_RIRKOALDY. Ea eng wre s 

For Road Improvement Works, West Fergus Place, Kirkcaldy. T. H eet cite ‘tees : oee 6 

Mr. J. L. LUMSDEN, Burgh Surveyor. eCRe Gelstave ; j ‘ Lo > 
ea » £331 ee Te One centre ee RRR d ee ao 
. yte. “ : ; : - = SinGO 3 at. 
BN ne dee soncn waos 18 2 |e epee lekestthee cobalt Sm & 
G, SMITH (accepted) . 4 ; ‘ ; patgo2 11 6 W. Tailb Bulerdne ae : . ‘ ies e 
Top End to Abbotshall Road. N * eIidte Leicester , ; : : zee z 2 
Bonin : : ; : ; ; ; es 4 : J. Mason, Leicester ie 2 : ee a a 
. . . ° ° . ° Ce ° 3) a bye ¥ : eB 
ee re eee lta, 8 x) ege ication B Sob, Leleoster -  otican (aor onthe 9 
G. SMITH (accepted) . : ; : y Meee A 4 Clarke & Garrett Leicester . ; Pest 4 fo) 
Addition to Police Buildings, Bathroom, &c. 7 Warren: Leic ett a ‘ ; : ied 20> — 
ee 2. eee, ‘3 2 5 J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester . . a 10 oO 
M. Wishart . : : Z ‘ ‘ 5 . pote oe Ee venenae Walker Leicettec : i ; : 
2 ’ v = vi 
A. SPEED (accepted) . : : ; ’ es, ° Clee Hardington & Elliott, Leicester ? : : 9501.0. 0 
LLANDAFF. C. E. Richardson, Belgrave. : s -* 949%°7%, 0 

For Building House at Llandaff for Mr. G. E. Halliday, W. G. Harrison, Belgrave - . 2 ‘ ; 936 0 O 
Architect, Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. H. I. Treadwell, Sharman Brothers, Belgrave . , : Ozma OC 
F.S.I., London and Cardiff. T. Lowe, Belgrave . : : ; : : 922 15 I0 

_ JOHN HARRISON, Cardiff (accepted). Tender of Mr. Lowe withdrawn. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation, 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Wxecuted forwarded upon application. 


5&5 Woop sTREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXAIBITION OPEN.____ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 1) GLASS SELLERS’ ComPASy 


8 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). : oe 


r Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 

Vann § Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and G@un-Metal Casements. 5 
> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 

Geen | g Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain £ 
i=] 


e Ventilator 


ee d 2 
1\3 ERIS 


r Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. § aie Ru. 
Sane gH. w.c ee! - MepaL AWA 


Improved Glasa 


OOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


we Sole Inventor. 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


‘\ = tneel 


Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Bees IRON HURDLES, FENCING, 


AND GATES, 


i 


fis 
lh 
If 


(A. 


AIT 


ss e Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 
a2etatetezacese-aSe: tere 
A “ ea eecacscatetacceacucsee: PRICES ON APPLICATION. | | | It 
iyitatasem = Fee eerocuse Vi el-" 208 NGUAAAVEL iy 4 
Ye Des! : f | 1M WA wae HH 


oH. E. MITCHELL & C0., te: SL gE 
% Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C- 


ARCHITEC 


THE CHI T. 
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LISBURN. 


For Alterations to House, Lisburn, for Mr. Hugh Fraser. 
HENRY SEAVER, Architect, Royal Avenue,;Belfast. 


tities not supplied. 


JAMES VERNON & SON, Lisburn (accepted ). 
J. & R. Thompson, Belfast. 


P. M‘Henry & Son, Dunmurry, 


William Ward, Belfast. 


LONDON. 


For Oak Fencing, Brick Boundary Walls, Retaining Walls, 
and Iron Fencing to Enclose Land as Cemetery, Wickham 
Lane, Plumstead. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, William 


Street, Woolwich. a? 
Co-operative Builders’ Society, Limited 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . ‘ 
Caplen & Redgrave, Penge. : 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street 
Rackham & Bentham, Blackheath 
King Bros. & Co., South Norwood . 
R. G. Battley, Old Kent Road. 

Potter, Lower Clapton. : : 


For Erecting All Saints Church, West Dulwich. Mr. Gro. H. 
FELLOWS PRYNNE, F.RI.B.A., Architect, to Torrington 
Quantities supplied by Mr. R. Henry 


Square, London. 

Hale, 6 Duke Street, Strand. 
Kirk & Randall, London “ ° 
Mark Martin, Eastbourne A 
Abley, Salisbury 
Perry & Co., London . 
Joseph Martin, Eastbourne . 
Kynoch & Co., London . . 
Dove Bros., London : 
Bull & Son, Southampton’ , 
Bowyer Bros., Norwood . . 
Goddard & Son, Farnham _, 
Rowse, Plymouth . : 3 . 


hevised tenders asked from the last four-named persons. 


Rowse , : : : 
Bull & Sons . : 5 
Goddard & Son ce! ee 
BOWYER Bros.* . ' 


* Tender for eastern portion of work accepted conditionally. | 


LONDON — continued. 


Mr. 
Ouan- 
Chancery Lane, 


Hill Bros. . : 
W. Thomas 

G. Jervis Smith. 
F, & H. F. Higgs 


co. Antrim. 


J. HOLLOWAY (accepted subject to reductions) .« 


For Erection of Five Shops, Lavender Hill, SW. Mr. 
FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 22 Chancery 


Lane, W.C, 


Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 22 


For Erection of Wesleyan Mission Hall, Streatham, S.W. 


er Mou 


W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & 


Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


° cy . 6 s ~ 41,185 o e) 
° ‘@ ° . s ° 1,17! e) oO 
ry s . e e 1,140 O e) 
1,140 0 O 

1,098 O O 


J. Holloway e ‘ ry ‘ e ° . £4,670 Oo Oo 
n | »£3,460 0 0} JeR,J.'Thorpe.. / 5 «) | tw 2 en 
‘ * 3)300 90 O Scott & Deryck. : ; : ‘ : © 375982 7° 
» + 3,188 0 O| GJeRvIs SMITH (accepted) . .  » 3,570 0 O 
; ; ae C For Construction of Roads and Sewers, Princes Estate, 
P . 3,056 0 0 Battersea, S.W. Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.1.B.A,, 
4 . 2,952 0 0 Architect, 22: Chancery Lane, W.C. f 
DiS te Without Curb. 
: “Hues J. Neal 5 : , BPR GAY Cob ce £1,292 0 O 
R, & G. Neal, Limited . 1,474 0 20 1,223 0 0 
T. Blackmore : 420 ana I,201 0 O 
R. MAvo (accepted) . 1,345 0 O 1,100 Qo 
For General Repairs, Decorating and New Drainage at No. 3 
1 + £22,143 0 0 Nevern Road, Earl’s Court, W., for Mr. A. J. Hamilton. 
° + 20,200 0 0 Mr. EpGAR H. SELBY, A.R.I.B.A, 26 Craven Street, 
: » 20,112 0 0 Charing Cross, 
2h (2 OOS OO & STW Heath eee .  « » Geiger ass 
: Bet? aimee, J. Rugg sr ‘ : F : , - 244 0 0 
: « -19,595-.9 © R. Eddie 5 ; ‘ : . ° A251 Bea ee 
wees cai 3 i Toten ’& Sons. . + . 4) «  }»ewNeennee ge 
. . singe o o| For Improvements at the Sir David Brewster, Court Hill Road, 
: we oO OES Lewisham. Mr. R. A. LeEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
ended aie albus oe gate Street Within, E.C. 
Balaam Bros. : : . ‘ 5 £275 0 0 
Ivor . . ) ry 8 e ° e s 233 ° e) 
: ‘ pee Ore Bhencer m Co. | ° . , 5 ° . 220 0 0 
fae te ee ane. Stephenson, 5 “SS 7l, "032 me 
he 2a Dawes. . : ‘ : : . . . 4TG3hGO 0 
SY eyisale (3944 70090 Mhanipion e, sy ‘ ; 158 0 oO 
Dean . . : : 3 155. oreo 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWINE 
INSTRUMENTS, €TC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
: Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Survuyin@ LrsT.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


re a h made in 

oroug 

Cure for ™=aae mark all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1860.) 


WoopD 


PRICE LIST, 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
ff ‘rete Floors and Street Paving. 


Quick setting; test 3 parts 
>tandard Testing Sand. 23u )bs. 
cer square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
= adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Sam; les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND- ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BLUE LiAs Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


THE MIDLAND 


JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 
194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


ee CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 

SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
SSCs5 &e. 

VoLuME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely tound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C, < 


} ‘-GLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT | . 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E, P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Steck of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 


PattTeRN Books oN APPLICATION. 


=e Se 
‘ALBURNS 24-HOUR 
VALORNAMENT) eae 


MOMOKELESS ECONOMICALEFFECT 
art REFUELING . SHOWROOMS 47 SHAFTESBURY 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, fe. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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LONDON— continued. MAIDENHEBAD— continued. 


For Improvements at the Talbot Tavern, Clarendon Road, | For Erection of Residence and Stabling, Maidenhead Court 
Notting Hill. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 58 Bishops. Estate, Berks. Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.I.B.A, 
gate Street Within, E.C. Architect, 22 Chancery Lane, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. 

A. DAVIES (accepted) .  *s ‘ A A feds, oF OC Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
| : Luscombe & Son sie oe an 7 400man Oo 
mPa Te e Goddard . . . . a Ry id . » 6,050 0 oO 
Meee (acetic) Fee pty antes. "0 OU BocemeeDioksees 5, « : + »° 8,008 O70 

For Improvements at the Duke of York Tavern, Stepney. Maides & Harper : . ; » & O78" Ono 
Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street J. Freeman : é é £ c =) 5.8208 Geo 
Within, E.C. J. Shillitoe & Son. ’ ‘ : oar/5s47,598 One 

G. STEPHENSON (accepted ) . ’ ° a » 546 0 O = Jervis Smith : : : . a S90 RKO oO 

For Works at the Sundial, Goswell Road, E.C. Mr. R.A. Nye. ies a. Ss! dor 743995140 0 

LEWwcock, Architect, $8 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. G. H. GIBSON (accepted) . eATA- 143943) 10 0 
eee wet oe as 550. £240 0 6 MORECAMBE. Ja Peeing B 
Wisnt Eran é ; : : ‘ io551-0 ko For Construction of Sea Wall, Promenade, Projecting Bays, 
nant Bros. j ’ é oat ono Beach Road, &c., Morecambe. 

Tye etd eg f | ee Highestatenders 2), 9 «Secs “Mls uae st 2 1,205" Of 0 
y ; : : J. Taylor, Yeadon . : : : : at 6,730020) © 

For Sundry Repairs and aS Mr. rowin er) ALi F. McCullock, Manchester. : » 9,301 0 0 

F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. W. WINNARD, Wigan (accepted) . . oe 95300" O 

54. Finsbury Pavement. ‘Eleven tenders were received. 

Heeps . Piiglis £530 o 0 ROTHERHAM. 
WoopwarD ‘(accepted ) : 452 © O|} For Works in Edward and Pitt Streets, Rotherham. 

136 High Street, Notting Hill SeilessKotherham 2" 1. 5” a an” We oS ae Ses 

Pearson : , > QI C Morton, Rotherham . é : c - ih 2226) eo 

ADAMS (accepted) : : hl. It ¥o W. Lake, Rotherham .. : ; ; ‘ . 621%, 10% 4 

5 Stanhope Place | W. Hill, Rotherham .. ‘ , ) 4200817) 6 

Bartholomew & Co. ; : ¥H2o4 0 0 G. GREEN, Rotherhany (accepted) \ ; 6 202,40 2 
FOSTER & DICKSEE (accepted) ; ; : e223 (0 <0 SIDDICK. J 

" MARCH. For Building Thirty Six and, Seven-roomed D welling-houses, 

For Alterations and Additions to Shop and pieminese No. 4 Pe aes: J. S. MorratT, Architect, 53 Church Street, 
High Street, March, Cambridge, for Mr. Edward C. Hay- Say, 
ieee a wittse BuRR, MS.A., Architect, 65| ™V: eure aes Re ee ae £6 ay ede 
Chancery Lane, W.C. sealer Woth ington: ; : ’ 395909 2 

S arch ? £425 0 0 S; McWhinney, Whitehaven - + M4;57Ov12" 4 
OU) a SCONE le 45 8 6 | . G Pearson, Biddick .« . d 4,309 0 O 
Whithecy ey a : : P ; ; oe ona J. Harrison, Distington . . . ° ‘ ae On 0 
WARD, March (accepted) — aT et 290 19 0 J. Hartley, Distington: . 6 ees cgoat: ad 
_ A McKenzie, Maryport . - : : 7s, 90ers = O 

' MAIDENHEAD. J. H. Marlow, Maryport .°> . - : » .3,9188fO% o 

For Erection of Billiard-room, &c., to Maidenhead Court F Whillan & Son, Netherton . : ; + 93;7206t07 0 
Estate, Berks. Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.I.BA, T. MANDLE, Maryport * (accepted ) . 3,844 0 O 


Architect, 22 Chancery Lane; W.C. * Including grates and mantels not included in the other 
G. H. Gipson, High Wycombe (accepied ) . #2947 10: O14 offers: 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Society. &e., &e, 
Wat Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. BERR APLP LDP PDD PPI PID 


NP VL VL VIVID VI NLD INL ND NIN NA ND Nl ed 
FOR 


Working Farm Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 


_HATHORN, DAV EYa w and all purposes requiring small 
ae Ee D SS power. 


E CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION . 


ADVANTAGES. 
Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons, 
Great Economy. 


ee 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD DALES ED a SEN gata ee alae FrOR 
Telegraphic Address : | 


i London Office : 
**ACME, CARDIFF.” 


: | 144 Queen Victoria 
os Street, E.C. 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. CARDIFF. 


Being “ Keyad” to Substructure is 
M ETAL KEYS, 
nd by an 


WALEER @& AL,LTLIOTT (late of GEARY é ree Adhesive & Preservative Mastio. 
7 John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: QAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


Vol. XL. of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d.  Office—175 Strand, London, W.€, 
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SEAFORD. 
For Building Schoolroom for Infants, for the Seaford School 


Board. Mr. HENRY CARD, Architect, Lewes. 
Fears & Son, Seaford . : : . . -£515 0 O 
C. Morling, Seaford . : : . : tt DO) Ogee 
Wilkinson, Seaford i AG Oe CS 
G. BAKER, Seaford (accepted conditionally) 1 300 OO 

SEVENOAKS. 

For Erection of a Constitutional Club and Large Hall, ex- 
clusive of Heating or Terra-cotta Dressings, for the 


Directors of the Sevenoaks Constitutional Club Company, 


Limited. Mr. T. POTTER, Architect, Sevenoaks. Quan- 
tities supplied. 
Club. 
Langdale, Hallett & Co., London . : NLa\092""0 0 
E. Bevan, Sevenoaks : f 5 » 2,559 4 6 
Maides & Harper, Croydon ., : A 25400)" 0 UNO 
Pryer & Co., Maidstone . ‘ . = AGE E10 =O 
Arnaud & Son, Bromley , ; . ! + 2,305 <0 <0 
R. Durtnell, Brasted 5 . . : 2,250) 10.0 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone : ‘ 592, EOD OO 
W. WILTSHIRE, Sevenoaks (accepted) 3 N2;179 FOO 
Fall, 

Langdale, Hallett & Co., London , . e7) Z;ThO: 108 0 
E. Bevan, Sevenoaks : 5 | : bee OLO4RT 8 oF 
Maides & Harper, Croydon , : ; + 1,507) *07 0 
Pryer & Co., Maidstone . ; : BERENS len Ws) 
R. Durtnell, Brasted . : ‘ (1,440 ome 
Arnaud & Son, Bromley . a : ‘ se 270O. oO 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone : . > iasley ey) 
W. WILTSHIRE, Sevenoaks (az cepted ) - 1,328 Of © 
Vestibules, Boundary Walls, Iron Fencing, and Do ainage: 
Langdale, Hallett & Co., London , , : 645100, © 
E. Bevan, Sevenoaks : . ; - 3 672 8 9 
Maides & Harper, Croydon : ° 5 559150! <0 
Pryer & Co., Maidstone . * : ‘ A SS Ii. 30 
Arnaud & Son, Bromley . ‘ : : : 544 0 O 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . . : ° SIZyf0F O 
R. Durtnell, Brasted : , 510 0 O 
W. WILTSHIRE, Sevenoaks (accepted) 487." 030 


Total of Mr. Wiltshire’s accepted tenders, £3,994. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Building Board School, Northam, Southampton. Mr. 
E. T. HOWELL, Architect, Southampton, Quantities by 
Mr. J. B. Colson. 


W. Shearman, Winchester . 4 , . £9,009. 0 O 
E. Carter & Son, Winchester . : : . 8,000 Oo 6 
H. I. Sanders, Southampton . : . . 8,5960 e212 
T. Kingerlee, Oxford ; 5 . . 8,3677 0 2 
S. Stephens & Sons, Southampton i .) 98,2351 Og 
Longley & Co., Crawley . : 2 7,990 0 O 
J. Bull & Sons, Southampton Ot Se 7,989 0 0 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . ae arortee 6), (6) 
J. DvER & Sons, Southampton (accepied) +. TiO 70.O nO 
J. Crook & Sons, Southampton ° : «, 43493 30 8 
SOUTHEND. 
For Road Improvement Works, Southend. Mr. P. Dopp, 
Surveyor, Alexandra Street, Southend. 
J. Murdock, Southend - : » £072 oe 
Holme & King, Euston Road . S - . OTs 187 
B. W. Glenny, Barking 3 : ‘ » 554-4 IE 
Bullock & Woodiwiss, Southend . . 6 “Sao aa ee 
W. Spendelow, Southend . : 2 . $4683 19 
Rackham & Bentham, Blackheath : *- FIO Ag 2 
G. GuRutTrTy, Bromley-by-Bow (accepted Ve : 50075 sane 


TADCASTER. 
For Execution of Sewerage Works for the Tadcaster Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Messrs. BRUNDELL, SIMMONS & 
BRUNDELL, Engineers, 1 Princes Street, Doncaster. 


Coates & Son, Dewsbury3, . ‘ P « £2,524 10, 8 
H. Potter, Lower Clapton - : A . 125343 tO weo. 
J. Speight, Leeds. 5 : : ; 2, PDS lig 
C. Firth, Scarborough : ‘ : 42,098 FAO Oo 
Garforth Bros., Mirfield ; } 251, ,766HO =O 
J. Robinson, Saltaire : d ; . {19;7508 F012 
J. Slinger, Cleckheaton . : » UI, 7 OL moO 
H. Burrows, Barnsley ‘ : : 99 6677997) © 
Parker & Sharp, York . 5 . . . 1659 Sera 
H. Wilson, Great Horton. ; : é 2 AT G2Grh ser 
Graham & Sons, Huddersfield . ‘ : ; 1, 5o4e 
Arnold & Son, Doncaster. . < - 1,550: 0,8 
WALKDEN & SON, Liverpool (accepted is 47 1,502 et on7 
G. Barstow, Tanshelf ‘ : . : + <1 ,402.60..80 
Engineer’s estimate . : ° . . 1.6353 6110 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits oF QuvantiTuEs, SPECIFICATIONS, Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 


i COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., B= 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


{ 46) Stained & Leaded Glass it 


4; For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 

Purposes. 

Ha) Designs & Estimates Free. 

4 | Nes Catalogue on application. a 4s 

a 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD ea 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. ca 


| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


| WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
f 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
§| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Also || 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s Tasxes, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


LO2 Fleet St., Cena 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&ec., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Tiralng, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


NO ZINC, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT -REQUIRED. 


IRON, OR 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS, X&c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, ETE. 


Lithographed by return of 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


CO. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best style and on short notice. 


PUTTY USED. 


(Lim.), 


Correctly Written and 


THRAY’S 


PATENT 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


-ETIGERTTO GT THE “JUBILEE FRICTION HOIST. 
= WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HAND ROPE, 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES]. 
always on hand. 


YY OOENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on ap Ti cati ~ for Deli 
Railway Station, for all varieties oO ea babe Rane Meta 
e ieee specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE {RS cifications and Builders’ xiser 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO,, asians Down Quarry, Wilts. 


J. R. 


NEW DIR POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS) | Ne 


One Development and Washing. 
Bias Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 
GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


SIMPLEST and gt Ae HOIST 
1 in the MARKE 

# London Showrooms—100 | HOUNDS: 
DITCH. Tilustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 

ni AWARDS— 
Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1886. 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887, 


. HINDLE, NORTON & CO, 
O L DHA mM, 


Sr 


= 
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Din Dik = Le). Ln LL LL LL fl EEE 
TODMORDEN. : UPTON PARK. 

For Enlarging Workhouse, Todmorden. Mr. W. H. Cock- | For Making Streets at Upton Park, West Ham. Messrs. 

CROFT, Architect, West End, Hebden Bridge. Quantities KIDWELL & SONS, Surveyors, Rochester. 
by Architect. W. Griffiths, London ' . : : 721,425.07 0 
B. Lumb, Todmorden, mason and bricklayer. G. Bell, Tottenham... , me 8 - 1,390 0 90 
J. Sutcliffe, Todmorden, joiner. J. Jackson, Plaistow . By te : » 1,290 0 0 
T. Wrigley & Son, Hebden Bridge, slater. W. H. Wheeler, London. . . . . 1,274 0 0 
T. Wrigley & Son, Hebden Bridge, plasterer. T. Adams, London ‘a , . » 1,218 0 Oo 
R. H. Ingham, Todmorden, plumber. J. C. Truman, Swanley Junction , : » %I,194 0 
H. Helliwell, Hebden Bridge, painter. J. Jackson, Leyton . . , . : - 1,144 0 
: Total, 5,71 42. —————————————— 
" 7 ? 7 
OEE estimate, 539004 TRADE NOTES. 
TOTNES. THE townspeople of Stockport on Tuesday decided to form 


a Sanitary Association for the borough, to act in co-operation 
with the Sanitary Committee of the Corporation, and Dr. 
Rayner, the medical officer of health, was appointed president 


For Enclosing and Fitting the Totnes Show Yard, for the 
Devon County Agricultural Association. 


Old Market, West Nicolson Street. That, however, was aban- 
doned in consequence of difficulties having been raised in 
connection with the acquisition of the place for such a purpose. 
T The Scotsman understands that a site has now been secured in 
Se ge aig leet add Buccleuch Street, to the west of the Archers’ Hall, by a 
syndicate which has been formed for the carrying out of the 
scheme, and that upon this site a theatre will be erected at a 
cost of about 8,000/. 
AT a meeting of the Galashiels Corporation on Monday, 
—Provost Brown presiding—a report was read from the engi- 


Brook & Ash, Totnes . : ‘ : : a G24\ -4 
J. H. FOADEN, Ashburton (accepted) . e 5 ey Efe) ai 


W. F. Tollit, Totnes . é : : : ~ £742 10 6 Sea 
J. J. Browne, Harbertonford . . . . 732 5 2 | Of the proposed association. P 
P. Blowey, Plymouth ... ’ i p WEG7As rev 6 SOME time ago a proposal was made for the erection of a 
J. Richardson, Totnes . 2 F . 6381 hie theatre for the south side of Edinburgh upon the site of the 
if 
fo) 


For Building Eight Cottage Homes, Schools, Storerooms, 
Superintendent’s Residence and Offices, Entrance Lodge, 
Workshops, and making Roadways, &c., at Wednesfield, 
near Wolverhampton. Mr. GEO. H. STANGER, Architect, 
North Street, Wolverhampton. 


: has pees ees a seuends 2 igo 3 2 neer on the proposed new Ladhope Bridge. An iron bridge 
J. Biggs, Birmingham. ‘ ‘ f . 18,000 0 o | Was estimated to cost 1,900/. and a stone bridge 2,000/. It was 
Wm. Willetts, Old Hill . ; ‘ i 17,957 o o | agreed to erect a stone bridge, anda committee was appointed 
B. Guest, Wolverhampton ; : . 17,81r 13. © | tO report as to the cost of the ground required for widening the 
Thomas Tildesley, Willenhall - + 6 17,529 0 o | access and for other expenses. 

C. Ford & Sons, Wolverhampton c a LasGg. 0! Oo Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester and;London, has just 
C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill P 4 - 37,263 0 o | Supplied his patent Manchester stoves to H.M. Training School 
Wm. Bissett & Sons, Sheffield » +  « 17,009 0 o | for Engineers, Keyham, Devonport. 

Lovatt & Co., Wolverhampton : A ae TOT OG’ 6 A PROPOSAL has been made for lighting by electricity 
H. Willcock, Wolverhampton : ‘ - 16,020 0 0 | Stratford-on-Avon parish church, and the vicar announced to 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool ‘ : . » 15,700 0 oO the congregation on Sunday night that such a project had been 
J. Jones & Sons, Wolverhampton . F - 15,500 0 oO his ambition ever since he came to Stratford. An important 
BRADNEY & Co, Wolverhampton (accefted) 14,691 0 oO work, involving an estimated outlay of 2,000/., has just been com- 
Architect’s estimate , . 4 : » 15,5220 0 menced. The large organ, which blocked the north transept, 


§, Lin. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices ; 23 A" iz. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief. Offices } th QOLITE, BATH.” 4 5 2 
and Quarries ’ G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, “‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. BR. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Bling Eins. 
COMBE DOWN. by i oS 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., evERY KIND OF STONE th STOCK, 
_ WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
“ MONK’S PARK. Isaac Sumsion S. R. Noble SPEGIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED 
CORSHAM DOWN. ; anes ; ; 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 


YELLOW DEAL, 
ENRICHED MOULDINGS. PITCH PINE, 
“Clean and smooth workmanship. . . . Well KAWRIE PINE, 


suited for architectural purposes. .. . Great scope OAK, 


for originality in ornamental treatment, because Ww 
of the variety of design that can be applied to ALNUT, 


architects’ sections.” —Zhe Architect. . MAHOG ANY, 
&c. 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
| BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON,. 


10 
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is being removed to a position over the chancel arch facing the 
nave. New gates of hammered iron of antique design were 
erected last week at the entrance of the well-known avenue, 
and the ancient mserere seats in the chancel are undergoing 
restoration. ~ . ; 

ON Friday the Limerick grand jury gave a baronial 
guarantee to a new railway project. The proposed line will be 
about 26 miles long, and is for the purpose of connecting 
Newcastle, in West Limerick, with Buttevant, in the northern 
part of county Cork. The capital of the company is put down 
at 140,000/., and the promoters sought a guarantee from 
Limerick on 70,0007, and intend to make a similar application 
to the Cork grand jury. : 

THE erection of a monster crane has been carried out by 
Messrs. Tennet, Walter & Co., of Leeds, at Chatham Dock- 
yard. It is intended for raising heavy guns, &c, and the con- 
tract was that it should have a lifting power of 150 tons, but it 
has been satisfactorily tested up to 250tons. It is said to be 
the largest crane in the world, and measures 134 feet from the 
top of the jib to the base. 


Joinery Company, Limited, at Stockholm, Sweden. In this 
industry an extensive manufacture of wood villas for foreign 
countries and hot climates is carried on. These “portable 
wooden houses” are a specialty of the company. They are 
made and erected in Sweden, and then taken to pieces and 
despatched for erection at their ultimate destination. The 
agents of the company in London are Messrs. E. Jansson & Co., 
41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., who have a large number 
of drawings of wooden houses which can be inspected by any 
who are interested in these structures. 

MESSRS. WILLIAM GODWIN & SON, of the Lugwardine 
Works, Withington, near Hereford, have received the highest 
award at the Melbourne Exhibition for their exhibit of tiles, 
patent tile chimney-piece, and patent tile fenders. The judges, 
we understand, were very unanimous as to the excellence of the 
designs and finish of Messrs. Godwin’s tiles, and the patent 
tile chimney-piece with interior hearth and fender, composed 
wholly of tiles, was considered a very fine work of ceramic art, 
and was much admired not only by them but by all who took 
an interest in tilework. Messrs. Godwin & Son’s representa- 
tive had no difficulty in disposing of it for a substantial sum. 
Melbourne completes the three great Australian exhibitions, at 
each of which Messrs. W. Godwin & Son have received first 
awards. 


We therefore may be allowed to congratulate them, 


A NOTABLE industry is carried on by the New Lig 


and hope it may be the means of increasing their already 
expanding business with our friends across the water, as well 
as adding to the reputation they have already gained for the 
beautiful tiles manufactured by them at Lugwardine works. 
We have heard on good authority that Messrs. W. Godwin 
& Son on Saturday last sent from their works at Withington 
the largest consignment of tiles they have ever sent out under 
one invoice for one firm, viz., 393 casks containing 2,674 square 
yards. The tiles are bound for South America, for which con- 
tinent they have several other very heavy orders in hand. 


THE CORINTH CANAL. 


THE Lulletin du Canal de Corinthe gives the following account 
of the works on the canal now in course of construction across 
the Isthmus of Corinth :—“ During the last three months the 
work has continued regularly and almost without interruption 
except for feast days. Despite the season there has been an 
average of five working days a week. The coldest weather ex- 
perienced was two degrees below zero. There was a little 
snow, which did not, however, lie long, and in January one or 
two shocks of earthquake. The number of workmen engaged 
varied between 1,200 and 1,400, The cube executed in this 
period was 382,000 métres, or an average of 5,500 per working 
day. No falling in occurred, and the subterranean waters gave 
no trouble. A new place of discharge for 250,000 métres of 
earth has been assigned the contractors close to the workshops 
at Isthmia. All arrangements are being made for the renewal 
of the work in the spring.” 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


AT a meeting of the Improvement Committee on Wednesday, 
it was decided to apply to the Local Government Board to 
approve a proposal which the committee will recommend to 
the Council, for the erection'‘of between twenty-five and thirty 
houses upon a site in Lawrence Street, forming a part of the 
vacant land in the improvement area. The committee have 
endeavoured, without success, to induce private speculators to 
build cottages upon the site, which comprises 2,047 square 
yards, and which was offered at 8d. per yard. The cottages 
will cost 4,000/. to erect, and are to be let at a rental of 4s. 6d. a 
week, The committee believe hat this will yield a return of from 
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34 to 4 per cent., which is sufficient to secure the Corporation 
against loss, and even to afford a small profit. A proposal to 
erect a block of tenements, in flats, at the corner of Dalton 
Street and James Watt Street was deferred. 


MEDIAVAL IRONWORK. 


AT the South Kensington Museum, on Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
J. Starkie Gardner delivered a lecture on “ Medizeval Ironwork.” 
The lecturer said that Greece was the first country that seemed 
to have shown any appreciation at all for iron as a material 
capable of artistic use. Unfortunately, all we knew of Grecian 
art in ironwork was from the Roman and Grecian historians 
and geographers, who travelled after the first period of Grecian 
art had departed. One after another they spoke in the most 
rapturous terms of Grecian ironwork comparing in value to 
work in silver, gold, and ivory. Roman ironwork was a de- 
velopment of the Grecian, but was, on the whole, a much 
nearer approach to the use made of this form of art in the 
present day. We have the most complete knowledge of what 
the Roman work was from the excavations at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. During the next five centuries the changes that 
took place in the Roman Empire were not without their effect 
on art, and the steady progress of Christianity was shown by 
the introduction of the cross in ironwork patterns. The first 
inclination to depart from the purely Classic style was 
evinced in the days of Charlemagne, when, from specimens 
still existing at Aix-la-Chapelle, we found a tendency to 
introduce the native or Gothic ideas. In our country 
the inclination of the Saxons to adopt the Roman forms 
was checked by the influence of the Danes and Norsemen, who 
were the only people in Europe who had not been affected by 
Roman art. One of the earliest iron grilles in existence, that 
on the tomb of Queen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey, was 
entirely the work of an Englishman, and a similar screen at 
St. Denis was either made with the stamps borrowed in Eng- 
land, or was the work of a native of this country. This proved 
that England was the pioneer of ironwork in those times, and 
that, instead of borrowing from France, we supplied France 
with her specimens. The only perfect grille in existence was 
that surrounding the choir in Lincoln Cathedral, which was of 
fine form, and had its origin in England, and spread all over 
the world, even to Palestine, where it was probably introduced 
by the Crusaders. The period from the eleventh to the thir- 


teenth century was the halcyon time of smithing, for after it the 
smith seemed no longer to have the privilege of doing what he 
pleased, but had to adapt his art to the requirements of the 
mason and joiner. At the close of the fifteenth century there 
came a great influx of art from the East, which influenced 
metalwork in no small degree. The Oriental phase would have 
been more distinct in England if we had not at that time began 
to lose other blacksmiths’ art, partly owing to the fact that 
wood-carving was becoming richer and more elaborate. The 
fifteenth century marked the starting-point of the Renaissance 
of metalwork. One of the last specimens of that period in 
England, and one that was probably one of the most remark- 
able specimens of ironwork in the world, was a grille that was 
formerly round the tomb of Edward IV. at Windsor, and which 
was now just under the Royal pew. 


THE BASIC PROCESS OF STEEL MANUFACTURE. 


A LECTURE on this subject was delivered by Mr. Thomas 
Turner at Mason College, Birmingham. He said it had been 
observed, even before the Bessemer process became a recog- 
nised success, that only irons of special chemical purity could 
be used, since the whole of the phosphorus originally present 
in the cast-iron remained in steel, and hence the steel made 
from phosphoric irons was worthless. The Siemens process 
also laboured under the same disadvantage, and hence up till 
about ten years ago only a limited quantity of the world’s pro- 
duction of pig-iron was suitable for conversion into steel. 
Numerous attempts had been made to overcome this difficulty, 
the more successful being those of Heaton, who used nitrates 
of soda or potash ; Henderson, who employed fluorides ; and 
Bell, who used oxide of iron. It thus became recognised that 
the prime necessity was the use of a non-silicious (or basic) 
lining and slag, since, when more than a certain proportion of 
silicia is present in the slag, the phosphorus, which should be 
oxidised and combine with the slag, is expelled by the silica, 
and hence passes back again, and is retained by the iron. The 
difficulty, therefore, that encumbered metallurgists of about 
fifteen years ago was to find a practicable method of applying a 
recognised scientific principle. The first to indicate the proper 
line of action was Snelus, who patented the use of hard-burned 
lime for furnace-linings. Snelus was not himself successful, 
however, and the real credit of the practical solution is due to 
Thomas and Gilchrist, who brought before the world what is 
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THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. ; s 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


NO CUTTING AWAY.OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


e NN it : 
ial cecal BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders anu Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
235 HiGH HOLBORN, LORDON, W.C-.-; 
109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 

: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 
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now known as the basic process in 1879, at the May meeting the authors were chiefly men who knew little of the question 
of the Iron and Steel Institute. This method of working can practically. The paper was confined to town roads under 
be applied either to the Bessemer converter or to the Siemens heavy traffic, and the costs given applied to the metropolis. 
furnace, the essential difference being not in the form of furnace The standard of traffic weight adopted was tons per yard of 
or general method of working, but in the use of a basic lining, width per sixteen hours. Macadam roads. had narrow Jimits 
made from burnt dolomite, a variety of limestone containing in heavy traffic and modern practice differed from M‘Adam’s 
magnesium. Suitable additions of lime are made during the practice in three things: in the use of (1) binding material, 
working of the charge and the metal requires longer time, so (2) foundations, and (3) pavements. As to the use of a binding 
that the phosphorus, which remains usually longest in the crude material, M‘Adam obtained it from the wear of the stones 
iron, may be removed. By means of the basic process, a under the traffic, whereas modern roadmakers added it at once, 
specially soft or mild steel is produced, which possesses many and claimed that their practice was more economical, humane, 
of the properties of the best wrought-iron. There is now, after and expeditious. As to foundations, their use gave equal 
ten years’ experience, no doubt as to the complete success of carrying capacity at a less expenditure of material, and was, 
the Thomas-Gilchrist method; and in 1888 no less than therefore, more scientific. As to paved roads, which M‘Adam 
1,953,200 tons of steel were produced in this way. Of this regarded as an actual evil, modern roadmakers claimed that 
large total about three-quarters, or 1,493,000 tons, was of the their use was necessary under heavy traffic. A macadam road 
mild variety. The Germans have hitherto reaped the greatest was a mass of inferior concrete made with small stones and a 
benefit from this invention, since in 1888 Germany, with Luxem- plastic binding material of dirt, and was not a body to stand 
burg and Austria, produced no less than 1,276,000 tons, as_ severe traffic. Macadam roads as made in the metropolis, 
compared with only 408,500 tons in Great Britain. It is very with hard core and broken granite, cost from 35. 104d. to 55. 
remarkable that with two of the greatest inventions in modern per square yard. A 21-inch stone was suitable for heavy traffic, 
times in the iron and steel trade—viz., the Bessemer and the Granite chippings were not a suitable binding material, and a 
basic processes—the inventions originated in this country, while concrete foundation did not add to the life of the surface. The 
Other nations have reaped the greatest benefit, for America repair of macadam roads with 2 inches of new stone costs Is. 
now stands well ahead in Bessemer steel production, and Great per square yard. The ratio of cost to traffic was a rapidly in- 
Britain makes a very poor second in the basic process. With creasing one. When Piccadilly was a macadam road, the 
a very few exceptions South Staffordshire and the adjoining annual cost of maintaining it was 4s. per square yard, which 
counties have been very slow in taking up the modern improve-_ for a road 36 feet wide equalled 4,224/. per mile per year. 
ments in steel-making, and while a number of manufacturers The true principle of road construction was to make the 
are avowedly waiting to see the results of the experiments of foundation the real road and the material thereon a wearing 
some of their more enterprising immediate neighbours before surface only. Its use secured economy in construction and 
themselves running any risk, and while others have been at the maintenance. Roads should be made to suit the vehicles 
expense of costly experiments conducted by inexperienced using them, and not the vehicles to suit the road. A concrete 
persons, the trade is getting well and firmly established in other , foundation 6 inches thick would carry 600 tons per yard per 
hands, day without deterioration. It should be constructed carefully, 
accurately, and scientifically, for it was the actual road. 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION. Asphalte as a wearing surface was the best in use to-day, as it 
possessed the advantages of durability, cleanliness, economy, 
AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held recently at | and healthiness which outweighed its slipperiness. When laid 
the town hall, Westminster, Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, _ 21 inches thick it gives a life of fifteen years in Cheapside, at 
president, in the chair, a paper was read on “The Construc- a cost of 13s, per square yard. The first cost of such a road 
tion and Repair of Roads,” by Mr. George R. Strachan, | 36 feet wide equalled 12,7887 per mile, and the average annual 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., of Chelsea. cost for repairs equalled 528/. per mile. The asphalte could 
The author said that the literature on the subject of road be renewed at half the original cost and a life of fifteen years 
making was voluminous, and for the most part useless, because was again before it. Wood was a useful wearing surface. 


THE NEW_ANTI-CORROSION LEAD. 


BRISTOL, SUBL HMLED LEAD COMPANY, id 
JOHN HALL & SONS, 


AGENTS : 
BROADMEAD, BRISTOL. 
WRITE LEAD. LEAD COLOUR LEAD. 
(DRY OR GROUND IN OIL.) 
MAR direct from the Ore by a new process of Sublimation. After the first fire it is pure LEAD COLOUR, after the second fire 


WHITE. Unlike all other Lead, Sublimed Lead is made without the use of Acid, and is therefore a much better protection to iron. 
It is less soluble than any other Lead, and is consequently less poisonous, whilst it resists better the free Acids of impure and smoky atmosphere. 


INTO ACID. NO CORROSION. 


TESTIMONIALS OF SUBLIMED LEAD. 
Messrs. COTTAM & WILLMORE, Winsley Street Iron Works, Oxford Street, London, W., say— 


“We have now used your genuine Lead Colour Lead for some twelve months, and we like it very much. It covers well, and some we put on the outside ironwork of our 
Factory, and which is exposed to the sulphurous vapours from our smiths’ fires, is as good as when it was put on,” ; 
THE PATENT SHAFT AND AXLETREE Co., Wednesbury, say— THE ALBION IRON WORKS Co., Rugeley, Staffordshire, say— 


Pie c . “ We are very pleased with all the Sublimed Lead Colour Paint you have provided 
Te Eave, nO objection to your referring any customers to us respecting our us with, and it seems to be a thoroughly good article which would ‘recominall itself 


‘experience of Sublimed Lead.” co tllnserete 
Mr. JOHN STONE, Oil and Colour Merchant, Bath, says— Messrs. A. & R. SOMMERVILLE, Creech St. Michael Paper Works, near 
“‘T have much pleasure in stating that we have tried your White and Lead Colour Taunton, say— 


Sublimed Lead, and find its covering properties quite up to any other we have yet | _ ‘‘ We have painted over 9,000 square yards of Galvanized Roofing with your Sub- 
used. Having to decorate the Volunteer Drill Hall at Bath in December last, we limed Lead Coloured Lead. We find it most durable, and it has given us every 
thought it just the work to test its properties, and must say it gave every satisfaction, | satisfaction.” $ 
I may mention the Drill Hall was built entirely of Iron.” Mr. GEO. H. HUGHES, Cycle Wheel! and Juvenile Tricycle Manufacturer, 


P Birmingham, says— 
Mr. A. T. PRI TCHARD, Painter, &c., Swansea, says— “In answer to yours of May 25, we thank you for so promptly despatching our 
In re Sublimed Lead. I applied it to some work exposed to the full force of the | order for Lead Coloured Paint, and take this opportunity of saying that the material 
sun about twelve months ago, side by side with genuine White Lead by old process. I | hitherto supplied has given us great satisfaction, and at the same time cost us less than 
find it whiter and evidently more durable.” that we have been in the habit of using.” 


Mr. S. FRANCIS, Glass, Lead, Oil and Colour Merchant, Bath, saye— Mr. GEO. PRICE, Builder, Newchurch, Hay, says— 


i ; aan “ Paints made with the Sublime Lead, I must say, are superior to any I have tried 

3 ayes = your Sublimed Lead for three years past, it gives me great pleasure | I have given them a fair trial, both on Builders’ Work and on Agricultural Implements 

sans a at I consider it superior to the Corroded Lead; it covers better, ismuch | and they have given me every satisfaction. This is saying a great deal ina stormy 
oother, therefore it must be more durable.” | district like ours, where only good paint will stand.” 
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wedish yellow deal had given ten years of life under a traffic 
of 600 tons per yard per day, and the wear had not exceeded STUDENTS (OF ENGINEERING. 
3 inches. The cost was 9s. 6d. per square yard, not taking | Ar the last meeting of the Glasgow students of the Institution of 
credit for old material, and the annual cost of repairs 3¢. per | Civil Engineers, Mr. James M. Gale, president, in the chair, a 
square yard. The first cost of such a road 36 feet wide | paper by Mr. Robert Robertson, B.Sc., on “ The Application of 
equalled 9,932/. per mile, and the annual average cost for | Graphic Methods to the Design of some Forms of Framed 
repairs equalled 264/. per mile. Soft woods were preferable to | Structures,” was read. After giving a general outline of the 
hard woods, Creosoting blocks added to their life and was | principles involved in the method, Mr. Robertson described a 
advisable for severe traffic. Wood was not suitable for light | series of diagrams showing the application of the graphic 
traffic. Stone pavements were practically prohibited by the | method to several forms of girders and roofs. A discussion 
noise they made. A 3-inch by 7-inch Guernsey granite paved | followed, in which the relative merits of diagrammatic and 
road on concrete cost 15s. per square yard, and gave fifteen | trigonometrical methods were referred to by several of the 
years’ life. The first cost of such a road 36 feet wide would be | members present. Mr. Robertson, in reply, said that the great 
15,840/, a mile, and the annual repairs 88/, per mile. value of the diagrams, more especially in simple cases, was to 
show clearly how the stresses were obtained, but that in simple 
cases the trigonometrical methods were ae Se ae 

At the fortnightly meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering 

THE PARIS EXHIBITION. Association, Me B. Bennett, C.E., presided. Mr. Alex. Drew, 

THE negotiations which have for some time past been taking | C.E., Glasgow, read a paper on “ Hot Air and Gas Engines.” 
place between the English Railway Companies and the | After referring briefly to the general principles involved in the 
Northern of France Railway Company are now practically | action of heat-engines, he described in detail, with the aid of 
completed, for facilitating the journey between London and | diagrams, several of the many forms of hot-air and gas-engines 
Paris by means of improved express services of trains from the | designed up to the present time. 
French coast. Calais will be the chief point of arrival and 
departure, and the new harbour works are to be completed, so 
as to provide the additional accommodation required by the 
mail and passenger steamers. As at present arranged, there WORKHOUSE BUILDINGS, GLOUCESTER. 
will be at least four or five services of passenger steamers vd | AT last week’s meeting of the Gloucester Board of Guardians, 
Calais and Dover each way daily. All these services will be | the Chairman said the question of making alterations to some 
performed by the London and Chatham Company’s fastest | of the buildings at the back of the Workhouse was before the 
boats, which perform the journey on an average in sixty-five | Board that day fortnight, and the plans then produced were 
minutes, Another new steamer of the same type as the | rather gigantic. Since then the Finance Committee had met 
Empress will be ready for the service in May next. One of | the Building Committee, and the latter had held two or three 
the new services which is to be added early in the season is the | meetings and agreed upon plans, which they now submitted 
Club Special Express, which will be limited to about eighty | to the Board. It was proposed to allow a present building to 
passengers, and will leave London at four P.M., and arrive at | stand and form a shoemaker’s shop on the ground floor of it 
the French capital at eleven. The railway authorities are pre- | and tailor’s shop on the first storey. The plan contemplated 
paring for an enormous increase in the Channel traffic. The sweeping away the present oakum shed, women’s stores, cells, 
Lord Mayor is raising a small fund at the Mansion House with &c., and carrying the wall to the extreme end of the Union 
a view of sending a body of from fifty to seventy London work- property. On the ground floor there would be built an oakum- 
men, each representing one particular trade or industry, to visit room, a storeroom, a workroom, and out-offices, while above 
the forthcoming Paris Exhibition, and to supply industrial these would be a large storeroom capable of being partitioned 
reports on the various exhibits connected with the branches of off into several spaces. It was also proposed to raise the wall 
trade to which they belong. The movement has no political against the Great Western Railway, so that the inmates of the 
bias, and is being taken up by both parties, house would be entirely shut off on that side from any ingress 


Wilson's ria Dioptrical Pavement Lights, 


WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 
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application. Free. 


Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 
Jjilling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall, 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
below the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 
It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 
The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them, 
PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 
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or egress with the outer world. The committee proposed in 
the plans only to do what they considered was absolutely 
necessary, having regard to the frequency of the reports of the 
Visiting Committee on the subject, and also the report of the 
Local Government Board Inspector. On the proposition of 
Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. Dutheridge, the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted, and it was decided that 
tenders for the work should be advertised for when the plans 
had been sanctioned by the Local Government Board. The 
Chairman said that Mr. E. Niblett had prepared the plans and 
he would be paid for his work up to the present time. Was it 
the pleasure of the Board that Mr. Niblett should be engaged 
as architect to carry out the work? On the proposition of Mr. 
Dutheridge, seconded by Mr. Hargrave, it was resolved that 
Mr. Niblett should be engaged as architect on the usual terms, 


PLOTS ON BUILDING ESTATES. 


A CASE (King v. Dickson) was recently brought before Mr. 
Justice North, and in it a point was raised of considerable 
importance to purchasers of plots of land which form part of a 
building estate, in respect of which restrictive covenants are 
entered into by the purchasers of the plots. The plaintiff in 
1874 became the purchaser of lot 258 of a building estate at 
Balham, which belonged to the British Land Company. The 
lot, which is situate in a road called Ramsden Road, was con- 
veyed to him by a deed dated June 20, 1874. The estate of 
which the lot had formed part had, in September 1869, been 
offered for sale in forty lots, according to certain printed 
particulars and a lithographed plan. The lot had been sold by 
the company to one Gamble, and was resold by him to the 
plaintiff, and the conveyance was made direct by the company 
to the plaintiff. Gamble had bought subject to certain stipula- 
tions set forth in a schedule to the deed, and had sold to the 
plaintiff subject to the same stipulations. The conveyance 
contained the following mutual covenants :— 

“ The vendors (as to so much ef the land to which the said 
stipulations relate as remains vested in them), for themselves 
and their assigns, and the purchaser (as to the land hereby 
conveyed), for himself, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, do hereby respectively covenant and grant with and to 
each other, and, as to the purchaser, also with and to the 
owners or owner of any other land to which the benefit of the 
said stipulations is attached, and their, his, or her respective 


heirs and assigns that the covenanters respectively and their 
respective heirs and assigns will henceforth observe, perform, 
and comply with the said stipulations, so far as the same relate 
either to the rights or to the duties of the purchaser, his heirs, 
or assigns, in respect of the land hereby conveyed, and that 
nothing shall ever be erected, fixed, placed, or done upon the 
land as to which they respectively covenant, or any part thereof, 
in breach or violation or contrary to the fair meaning of the 
said stipulations.” 

_ The schedule contained (ter aléa) the following stipula- 
tions | 

“‘ Nothing is to be erected within 15 feet of Ramsden Road 
except fences, and those not more than 6 feet high.” 

“ The conveyance of each lot shall contain covenants to 
observe the above stipulations with a proviso limiting the 
liability of each covenanter to the period of ownership. The 
covenants shall be by the purchaser (in respect of the lot con- 
veyed to him) with the vendors and the other owners for the 
time being of lots 258 to 298. The covenant shall be by the 
vendors (in respect of those portions of lots 258 to 298 which 
shall remain vested in them) with the purchaser.” 

In April, 1879, the plaintiff mortgaged a part of lot 258 to 
Messrs. Furber and Price. The mortgage deed contained no 
reference to the restrictive covenant, and did not impose any 
obligation on the mortgagees as to the use of the mortgaged 
property. Messrs. Furber and Price afterwards brought a 
foreclosure action against the present plaintiff, and in that 
action an order was, on November 2, 1883, made, declaring the 
then plaintiffs entitled to the mortgaged property, free from the 
equity of redemption, and directing the then defendant King to 
execute a proper conveyance of the mortgage property to the 
then plaintiffs, Furber and Price. The defendant King failed 
to execute the conveyance, and on December 8, 1883, an order 
was made vesting the property in Furber and Price, for all the 
estate of King therein. Furber and Price afterwards sold the 
property which was thus vested in them to one Penstone, and 
he resold it to a Mrs. Ball, who sold it again to the present 
defendants. It was admitted that both Mrs. Ball and the 
present defendants had notice at the time of their respective 
purchases of the original restrictive covenants. ‘The plaintiff, 
thus remaining owner of part of the land which constituted 
lot 258, sought by the present action to restrain the defendants, 
who had, in the way already stated, become the owners of 
another part of the same lot, from building on their part beyond 
the building-line fixed by the original restrictive covenant. 
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LrGEiT’. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, Li. 


17 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


Rauway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £248,000. Comrensation already paid, 
£2,600,000, Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditions—New 
Concessions, Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:-64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., 
57 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


JOINT SECRETARIES— 


W. C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID OVER 
16,000,000. 


“Rules for Electric Light Installations.” 18th Edit. 


Ewarts’ 346 Euston h 


Hot Lightning *" 
in5 Minutes. Geyser} 
-BLOCK PAVING 


Q{r. WHrre's SYSTEM), 
Oy, For Churches, Schools, 
LAW Offices, &c.. 
W} Estimates and full particulars 
My on application lo 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PaviNo aND STEAM 
Jorgery Works, 
= Clapham Junction. 8.W- 


DRY-RODPSWHIPE ANT 


~ ABSOLUTE SECURITY GUARANTEED 
ss BY HAVING TIMBER 


SIR W™ BURNEDD & C2, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


2.83, GRACECHURCH St,. E.C- 


| 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S 


THE FIRST SET OF SIX 


PERMANENT INK PHOTO PROCESS, 


P. 
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Mr. Justice North thought the case free from doubt. The 
defendants had bought the land subject to the original mutual 
restrictive covenants. The other lots of the estate had been 


conveyed to other purchasers, and it appeared that they had in | 


most cases built houses with bay windows projecting beyond 
the building-line. The question was whether the purchasers of 
a part of lot 258, who were proposing to build beyond the 
building-line, could be restrained from so doing, not by the 
owners of the other lots, but by the owner of the other part of 
lot 258. There was no agreement between the plaintiff and his 
mortgagees, Furber and Price, as to the use of the land com- 
prised in the mortgage, and though, no doubt, the mortgagees 
took the land subject to the then existing obligations, and 
subject, therefore, to the right of the owners of the other lots 
to prevent a breach of those obligations, there was nothing to 
prevent the owner of lot 258 from building upon it in any way 
he pleased, provided that the owners of the other lots did not 
object. It had been suggested that some of the owners of 
those lots had by their conduct lost their original right against 
the owner of lot 258. If they had all lost that right, the owner 
of lot 258 could have built in any way he pleased on that lot. 
It was said that the purchaser of part of lot 258 had come 
under a new obligation as regarded the owner of the other part. 
His lordship thought there was no colour for this suggestion. 
In his opinion the plaintiff conveyed to the mortgagees the 
part which he mortgaged, subject to all then existing rights, 
but did not by implication create any new right as against his 
mortgagees, and, not having created any such obligation as 
against a purchaser from them, the action therefore failed, 
but this was without prejudice to any claim which might be 
made by the owners of the other lots of the estate. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


AN application was made recently to the Rochester City 
Bench for the renewal of the dramatic license for the Corn 
Exchange. The justices present were Mr. W. P. Haymen, Dr. 
. J. D. Burns, Mr. J. L. Cuthbertson, Mr. V. Hills, and 
General Forbes. General Forbes raised the question of the 
sufficiency of exits from the building in case of panic. The 
town clerk replied that the question of the safety of the 
building arose upon last year’s application, and the Corporation 
then called in Mr. Friend, architect, of Maidstone, upon whose 
advice the roof covering the junction of the Old Exchange with 


the new was made fireproof. The Corporation did not think 
anything further was required. General Forbes said the work 
described did not improve the means of egress, which was 
greatly wanted. Mr, Cuthbertson and Dr. Burns supported 


| this view, Dr. Burns pointing out that there was another element 


of danger in the seats not being fixed. Mr, Hills said he fre- 
quently went to the Exchange and never felt any fear. Some 
people might be afraid to go to bed, but it did not follow that it 
was dangerous to do so, The application was not acceded to, 


THE DRAINAGE OF MARGATE. 


AN inquiry is being held by Mr. Arnold Taylor, of the Local 
Government Board, as a consequence of the application of the 
Margate Council to borrow money for the purpose of carrying 
out a scheme of drainage. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E. A high and low level system of 
sewers are proposed, the contents of which, when united by 
pumping, will be conducted in a tunnel two miles long and at a 
great depth through the chalk hills and cliffs to a point of out- 
fall not far from the North Foreland. Here it is expected that 
the strong tides will effectually carry away the sewage, so that 
it will give no further trouble. The cost is estimated at between 
50,000/. and 60,000/., and the scheme has the support of Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, Sir Douglas Galton, Mr. George Chat- 
terton, and other well-known engineers. At the opening of the 
inquiry Mr. Bidder, Q C., appeared for the Corporation, and 
the learned counsel having explained the main features of the 
project, and dwelt upon the urgency and importance of its 
being sanctioned by the Department, called as his first en- 
gineering witness Mr. Baldwin Latham, who gave detailed 
evidence as to the scheme. The opposing ratepayers, who were 
said to represent one-third of the rateable value of the borough, 
were represented by Mr. Pembroke Stephens, Q.C. He com- 
plained that two local inquiries under the Public Health Act 
should be forced upon them. One was now being held to 
sanction the loan for the works, and another would be requisite 
three months later to hear the objections of owners of property 
outside the borough. If these latter succeeded, there was an 
end of the scheme, and all the time and money spent on the 
earlier inquiry would have been wasted. He suggested that 
the present proceedings should be postponed, and that both 
inquiries should be held together once for all. This application 
was warmly resisted by the promoters, who insisted that the 


PROOF IMPRESSIONS. 


PICTURES. 


AS NOW BEING EXHIBITED AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


of this Celebrated Artist’s Pictures have 
been reproduced by the 


on PLATE PAPER, and are now being 
published by 


A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


| surface. 


changes, 


DRIikgs hard in afew hours, with 
smooth, glossy, and durable 
Is not affected by 
Oils, Turps, Acids, or climatic 
resisting alike ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 


In Self-opening Cans, 


HITE & SONS * | 


IN ALL SHADES 
we EES Cycles, Ornaments, 
COLOURS 

* ae and Outside 
3 Leather, Wickerwork, Stone, 


&e., &c. 


In Self-opening Cans, 


For Baths, Stoves, Furniture, 
Inside 
Decorations, 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
15 inches. Price of the Six Proofs; 5s., free by 
post, carefully rolled in patent roller, 5s. 6d. 


Early application is requested, as only a limited 
number of Proof Copies are to be obtained. 


MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE. 


By the Celebrated Artist 


J. L. GEROME. 
Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Ninepence. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Publishers, 175 Strand, 
London W.C, | 


at 10d., 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
and 3s. 10d. each. 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


Lists and Sample Tints of 


JAMES PRICE, 


SoLE MANUFACTURER, 


TARD prying ENAMEY 
_ REGISTERED: 
ee 


mone 


at 10d., 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
and 3s. 10d. each. 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


Telegrams :—“ Ornamental, London.” 


Fitzroy Place, 
Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W. 
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object of the opponents was simply to waste time and do 
nothing. After considerable discussion the inspector refused to 
sanction the adjournment, but as the opposing ratepayers were 
not prepared on that occasion to meet the formidable scientific 
evidence for the Corporation, he granted an interval of a few 
days to afford time for the necessary preparations. 


CHERITON SEWERAGE, KENT. 


THE Elham Rural Sanitary Authority (after receiving skilled 
engineering advice) have awarded the premium of 50/. for their 
open sewerage competition to Mr. W. H. Radford, civil 
engineer, Nottingham. The scheme consists in laying pipe 
sewers to collect and convey the sewage of the district to one 
outfall, where it is received in a storage tank under the engine- 
room, the tank being ventilated through the boiler fire. The 
tank receives the night sewage, and prevents the necessity of 
using the pumps more than two or three hoursa day. From 
the pumping-station the sewage is pumped to the highest part 
of the disposal site, where it is purified by irrigation on 
62 acres of light, dry, open land. Provision has been made for 
the possible future reception of the sewage from Shorncliffe 
military camp, or for increase of population, by providing for 
the addition of chemical precipitation tanks, in which case the 
same boiler, engine, and pumps would be used. The rain 
water from yards and roofs is taken into the sewers, and storm- 
overflows provided. Mr. Radford has been unusually successful 
in sewerage competitions, having won six out of seven of those 
entered by him, viz, Newhaven, Beaconthorpe, Macclesfield 
(population, 40,000), Chertsey, and Addlestone in the Thames 
Valley, and half premium at Otley. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


THIS is one of the neatest door-locks which we have seen, and 
wherever it is used it will probably be preferred to any other 
kind of lock for room doors, &c. A door fitted with this lock 
closes by a very gentle pressure, and without the hand having 
to be applied to turn the handle. When closed the door cannot 
in any case rattle or jar, and when open there is no sharp pro- 
jection to injure clothes or scratch the hands of the unwary. 
The only projection—unlike the sharp latch of the ordinary 
type—is a smooth round boss. The use of a -boss plain and 


“BEACO 


simple has advantages, but it will readily be understood that a 
door closed by a boss is liable to rattle, and that the door, 
unless closed carefully, will open with the rebound of shutting, 
and the longer the lock has been in use the more loose 
will be the catch in the first place, and the hold of the 
boss in the last place; a jarring door, calling attention 
to every vibration in the house or street, will result. 
By referring to the accompanying diagram it will be 


seen that this difficulty has been entirely overcome by an 
extremely simple device. The boss is cut in the centre as 
though it were a round-headed screw. There is in the striking- 
plate a tongue corresponding with the cut or slot of the boss. 
The tongue exactly fits into the slot as the door is closed, and 
so there is no possibility for the least movement of the door. 
This is essentially a matter of comfort, and, when to be 
obtained, often a necessity for persons of nervous tempera- 
ment, and for persons engaged in study, researches, &c. On 
the other hand, not a few can recall to mind the annoyance of 
clothes torn and hands scratched and bruised, which cannot 
happen with the Cormell patent lock. Mr. A. H. Brett, 
6 Abchurch Yard, E.C., is the proprietor, and he will no doubt 
find the public only too glad to avail themselves of the simple 
and effective lock he is introducing to their notice. He applies 
the principle to all kinds of rim, mortice, and other locks, and 
they can be used for right or left-handed doors. As regards 
the internal mechanism, that appears to be as well designed as 
is possible to put into a lock. The key itself is a revolution on 
the ordinary cumbrous type of even improved modern forms of 
door keys. 


THE 


N LIGHT.” 


PORTABLE AND SELF-CONTAINED. 


DOES NOT REQUIRE ANY STEAM POWER. 


2,000 and 2,500 Candle 
Power. 


NO DARK 
SHADOWS. 


NO WASTE 
OF OIL. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST, 


WILL BURN IN ALL 
KINDS OF WEATHER. 


Apply to HARDEN 


STAR, LEWIS 


Invaluable to 
COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, 
CONTRACTORS, MINERS, 
QUARRIERS, ENGINEERS, 

SHIP BUILDERS, 
RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
DOCK COMPANIES, 


And for all kinds of Outside 
Work. 


HYDRO-CARBON OIL 
USED. 


eS 


& SINCLAIR CO., ‘1. 


114 Cannon Street, LONDON: Cathedral Steps, MANCHESTER. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


AN illustrated catalogue of iron roofing and iron buildings has 
just been issued by the manufacturers, Messrs. A. & J. Main 
& Co., of the Clydesdale Ironworks, Possilpark, Glasgow. The 
new issue is a revised and enlarged edition of the catalogue of 
iron roofing and buildings. The “self-supporting” roofing is 
applicable to small spans, and the system is illustrated in 
section, being an arrangement of ties and struts. Iron 
“trusses” are not used, the sheets alone, with tie-bars and 
struts, imparting strength to the roof. Trussed roofing is 
shown in curved section, and also in ridged section. A com- 
plete structural framework is obtained in the trussed roofing. 
The sheets are secured to the framing, the thickness or gauge 
of them being more a question of durability than one affecting 
the strength of the structure. Trusses in iron roofing are 
formed in a variety of ways according to the span, and to meet 
the special requirements of each case, such as wind pressure, 
rainfall, lightning, ventilation, &c, The application of roofing 
for agricultural purposes is illustrated, viz., for sheds for storing 
hay and grain, for farmsteadings, cattle yards, carried on iron 
columns, or covering masonry or brick structures, or buildings 
of iron, as enclosed stores or godowns, and iron granaries. 
Then come fireproof stores, railway goods sheds or depéts, 
woollen factories, sawmill buildings, iron foundries, engineering 
workshops, sugar factories, rice mills, movable iron roofs, used 
chiefly for covering coffee-drying tanks, tea factories, and in 
connection with the tea industry, iron buildings for withering- 
houses. There are also iron coolie huts and iron bungalows ; 
also public buildings, drill halls, public markets, grand stands, 
railway stations, railway carriage and locomotive sheds, and 
lastly, wrought-iron windows, railway over-bridges for foot 
passenger traffic, &c. The catalogue will be found most 
useful fur reference, as every item of information seems 
to have been set forth with exhaustive care, although 
it is pointed out that no attempt has been made to illustrate all 
the uses to which structural ironwork can be adapted, or all of 
the various styles of buildings manufactured by the firm, some 
of the most ordinary designs in use at home and abroad having 
been selected. -These, and the prices given, will enable 
purchasers to form an approximate idea of cost, &c. The 
price of material is subject of course to fluctuations ; but, 
independently of this, it is necessary in general that the 
special requirements of each case should be known, so that the 
necessary calculations may be made and a quotation given. 
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GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM.-AIR 


The staff of this firm includes a civil engineer of extensive 
experience, Strength, simplicity, and general efficiency are the 
points of material importance ; and the work being designed 
under strict scientific principles, the safety of the structures is 
secured without wasting money in producing needlessly heavy 
work, resulting in strength far in excess of what is needed. 
As to the erection of ironwork abroad, and in places where 
skilled labour is not usually available, Messrs. Main & Co. 
have been rewarded with the most gratifying reports as to the 
facility with which their work has been erected. This is due 
to the care whereby, under a system devised and perfected by 
Messrs. Main & Co., they have rendered it practically impos- 
sible for misfitting to occur when the building is being erected. 
Good work is always cheap, it may be said, whatever the actual 
price ; but it is worth noting that Messrs. Main & Co., after all 
the methods and precautions employed to insure effective 
designs and superior fitting, are able to work their system 
without increasing the cost of their productions, and can quote 
terms that will compare favourably with the prices of other 
makers. : 

A FRESH Catalogue, No. 6, of electric-wire casings of regis- 
tered design has been sent to us by Mr. Samuel Elliott, of the 
Albert Moulding Mills, Newbury. Mr. Elliott shows on the 
cover that his specialties have won him several medals at 
exhibitions—at Newbury in 1884 a medal of merit, at London 
in 1886 a gold medal, and in Brussels last year the first medal 
of merit. We have often noticed the mouldings manufactured 
by Mr. Elliott, and they are well-known to our readers. The 
motto apparently that Mr. Elliott has chosen as his own is 
design and quality, and he may very fairly be said not to have 
discredited that motto by his work. Over one hundred designs 
are illustrated, many of which are new designs. These can be 
worked in American white wood, oak, teak, mahogany, walnut, 
pitch pine, or any other kind of wood. The catalogue isa 
handy one, for it is out of the question to bear in mind such an 
unlimited variety in the design of mouldings. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE.—The All American and 
Chicago Base Ball Team (numbering thirty), who arrived in 
London last week from Paris, accepted Miss Hawthorne’s 
invitation to visit the Princess’s Theatre last Monday evening, 
for the purpose of witnessing Wilson Barrett and company in 
“The Good Old Times.” The visit was intended as a graceful 
compliment to Mr. W. W. Kelly, who managed the Chicago 
Team during their celebrated trip to California in 1880. 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


_| Have at the above address the largest Show- 
‘rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases, 
“Turton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent : < 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other |¥ 


Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very simple in 


construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back | 


of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS, 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 


51R,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 


your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 

To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. TALBor, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham, 

DEAR S1R,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate, It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


ACROSTIC. 
Just listen, friends, to what folk say 
Of Grundy’s patent warm-air grate, 
How with the fresh air channels they 
Not only warm, but ventilate, 
Give wondrous heat, burn little coke, 
Require but slight attention paid, 
Unequall’d for consuming smoke, 
No better grates were ever made. 
Do try just one of Grundy’s glow, 
You then will all its merits know. 


APPLY TO 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm Air Consulting Engineer, 
30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 
Works; TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are iH sees as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to sult 
all requirements, 
Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


J. & W. E, ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E, 
Branch Establishment: 

11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenoil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un 


surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 

Maoh irl pay ea pe See Lecelogna, Na. 1, 160 
ustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stenci ate Catal 

No. 3, 200 Tilnstratienn three stamna Watablished 1795. ree 
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PATENTS. 


[Zhis List of Patents 7s compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously] 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
February 25. 

3315. John Berkley, for “Improvements in the method of 
and apparatus for securing glass in frames or sashes for roofs, 
skylights, greenhouses, and the like purposes.” 

3328. William John Budd, Israel Holmes, and James Crab- 
tree, for “ Improvements in means for closing or covering the 
openings at the bottom of doors or hinged windows.” 

3354. Archibald Campbell Ponton, Benjamin Lewin 
Mosely, and Crompton Chambers, for “Improvements in or 
relating to blocks or bricks composed of silicious materials.” 

3355. Walter Hubbard, on behalf of the British Stone and 
Marble Company, Limited, Benjamin Lewin Mosely, and 
Joseph Sinclair Fairfax, for “ Improvements in or relating to 
wall-tiles or other wall-linings.” 

3357- Harry Harrington Leigh, for “Improvements in the 
process of manufacturing artificial stone.” (Lorenz Heinrich 
Clausen, Hamburg.) 

3376. Joseph Becker and Walter Winsloe, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for cleaning, whitewashing, staining, and 
painting ceilings.” 

3378. Carl Guttler, for “An improved method and apparatus 
to form disintegrated or loose material, such as sugar, loam, 
clay, cement, mortar, turf, &c., into compact bodies.” 


February 26. 

3405. Henry George Warren, for “Improvements in lifts 
and hoists.” 

3448. Rosa Eloise Rendall, for “ Decorating glass panels 
and plates with floral and other designs, by a new process of 
hand-painting on the reverse side in oil colours and artistic 
materials.” 


February 27, 

3484. William Stephenson, for “ An improvement in grates 
to enable the fire to be replenished so that the fresh coals are 
below and the live coals above.” 

3573. William Harward Hoskin and Harry Colwell Hoskin, 


for “An invention for the use of doors of various sizes, and 
which they desire to be called ‘ Hoskins’s Eureka door furni- 
ture.’” 
3576. Ambrose Ferrett, for “ Facilitating removal of sashes 
for cleaning, painting, &c., and burglar-proof fasteners to 
same.” 

February 28. 

3571. James Kippax, for “Improvements in or relating to 
apparatus for consuming smoke in steam boilers and other 
furnaces.” 

3582. For “Improvements in or connected with entrench- 
ing tools, applicable also to other analogous uses.” 

3595. Charles James Keene and Joseph Hands, for “ Im- 
provements in window- and door-locking fasteners.” 

3598. Charles Edward Mumford, for “Improvements in 
tiles for malt-kiln floors.” 

3601. John Butter, for “ Improvements in extracting-cowls 
for chimneys.” 

3602. Ernest Conyngham Cattley, for “ Improved automatic 
door-fastener.” 

3608. Walter Gletsch, for “ Improvements relating to com- 
bined callipers and compasses.” 


March 1, 
3624. Joseph Stafford, for “Improvements in fastening the 
heads of hammers, coal picks, pickaxes, and adzes,” 
3627. William Coates, for “The Construction of a double- 
compartment closet, entitled ‘ Coates’s combination closet.’ ” 
3668. Thomas Salter, for “ Improved after-flushing appa- 


ratus, combined with a water-waste preventer, for wash-out 


closets, urinals, and the like.” 


March 2, 

3727. William George Cannon, for “Improvements in the 
construction of boilers for stoves and fireplaces.” 

3741. Frederick Marshall, for “Improved means and 
appliances for securing knobs and handles to door spindles.” 

3742. Joseph Henry Rosoman, for “Improvements con- 
nected with nozzles and sprinklers for extinguishing or sub- 
duing fires.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, MARCH 22, 1889. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . . »- © O 6 
For Quarter Page . ° > . . - 210 O 
For Half Page , . . ‘ . : 410 0 
For a Page - : 5 . . ; » 8 8 o 
For I inch deep by 2} wide : : ‘ a OF 7,556 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

ay Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, .W.C, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


APPERLEY BRIDGE.— March 29.— For Building Sixteen 
Houses and Cottages. Messrs. Jowett Kendall and J. Harper 
Bakes, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. —For Building Thirteen Houses. 
Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

_BALLYEASTON.—April 5.—For Additions, &c., to Presby- 
terian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—March 22.—For Building Covered Market. The 
City Surveyor. 

BELFAST.—March 26.—For Erection of Shed of Timber 
(130 feet by 40 feet). Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, 
Belfast. 

BIDEFORD.—March 27.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
Works in connection at Gammaton, to hold 5,000,000 gallons. 
Mr. C. W. Hole, Town Clerk, Bideford. : 

BLACKBURN.—March 26.—For Altering Vagrant Wards at 
Workhouse. Mr. James Aspinall, Architect, Victoria Street, 
Blackburn. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—For Building Block of Shops. Mr. H.E. 
Hawker, Architect, St. Peter’s Chambers, Bournemouth. 
BRADFORD.—April 1.—For Building Warehouse. 

Robinson, 5 Exchange, Bradford. 

BRIDGNORTH.—For Building Vicarage House, Tuck Hill. 
noe A. E. Lloyd Oswell, Architect, Dana Chambers, Shrews- 

ury. 

CARDIFF.— March 27.—For Reconstruction of Bridge, 
Bute Terrace. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer. 

CARDIFF.—March 25.—For Restoring Farmhouse, Flat 
Holm Island. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer. 

CARDIFF.—March 23.—For Building Six Villa Residences, 
Cadoxton. Mr. E. Axten, Architect, Barry Dock Chambers, 
Cadoxton, Cardiff. 

F.* CHESTER.—April 3.—For Construction of Railway Station, 
Buildings, Platforms, &c., and Iron Bridges. The Engineer’s 
Office, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 

CLECKHEATON.—March 27.—For Additions to Perseverance 
Mills, Dudley Hill. Mr, W. H. Howorth, Architect, Cleck- 
heaton, 


Mr. S. 


COLNE —April 4.—For Building Aisles and Organ Transept 
with Oak Roofs. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

CorkK.—March 23.—For Building Terrace of Houses. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

Cork.— March 25.—For Building Bread Factory and Offices, 
King Street, for Messrs. Thompson & Son, Lim. Mr. Robert 
Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

CWMTILLERY.—March 30.—For Building Two Shops. 
James W. Bean, Architect, Abertillery. 

DuBLIN.—March 26.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages: 
Mr. Arthur Dudgeon, Architect, Rutland Square, Dublin. 

EARLSHEATON.— March 29.—For Building Dyehouse, &c., 
Providence Mills. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, West- 
gate, Dewsbury. 

East GRINSTEAD.—March 29.—For Building Sanitary 
Laundry. Mr. S. W. Haughton, Architect, East Grinstead. 

EDINBURGH.—March 25.—For. Excavation, Mason, and 
Brickwork for Improvements at Gasworks. Mr. Mitchell, 
Engineer. 

ELGIN.—March 29.—For Building Parochial Board Offices, 
Messrs, A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. : 

FOLESHILL.—March 30.—For Alterations, &c., to Chapel. 
Rev. R. Daw, 7 Priory Street, Coventry. 

GATESHEAD.—March 27.—For Construction of Swimming 
Bath. Mr. J. Bower, Borough Engineer. * 

Gaywoop.— March 30.—For Building Four Villa” 
Residences and Offices. Mr. Benjamin Hewetson, King 
Street, Lynn. 

GUISELEY.—March 25.—For Building Four Shops and 
Houses. Mr. George Foggitt, Architect, Yeadon. 

HALTWHISTLE.—March 27.—For Additions to National 
Schools. Rev. J. Lowe, Haltwhistle Vicarage. 

HARROGATE.—For Building House, Stable, and Lodge,. 
Pannal Ash, for Mr. M. Stephenson. Messrs, H. E. & 
A. Bown, Architects, James Street, Harrogate. 

HEATH.—March 30.—For Building Three Blocks of Semi- 
detached Model Dwellings. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, 
Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 

HILLMORTON.—March 23.—For Building Stores and Store- 
keeper’s House. Mr. Alfred G. Greenhill, Architect, Rugby. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — March 28.— For Building Dwelling- 
house, Boundary Walls, and Out Offices, Edgerton. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield, 

LEEDS.—March 23.-—For Extension of Carpet-shaking 
Premises. Mr. C. H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 25.—For Building Three Houses, Louis 
Street. Mr. Thomas Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. _ 

LIVERPOOL, — March 25.— For Building Three Valve . 
Houses, Cottages, &c., in connection with the Water Supply. 
Mr. John Evans, Water Department, Municipal Offices, Liver- © 
pool. : 
LonpoNn.—March 23.—For Erection and Enlargement of 
Board Schools. The Clerk to the Board, School Board Offices, 
Victoria Embankment. 

LONDON. — For Building Congregational Church. Mr, 
James Cubitt, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, Liverpool ~ 
Street, E.C. i" 

NORTHALLERTON. — For Building Organ Chamber and 
Vestry. Rev. Edgar Carr, Ainderby Vicarage, Northallerton. 

RHONDDA VALLEY.—March 26.—For Building Fifteen’ 
Cottages at Gelly. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 

ROCHE.—March 30,—For Restoration of Church, 
J. D. Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, W. 

SLOUGH.—March 23.—For Pulling Down Cottages and 
Building Mission Chapel. Mr. Albert E, Pridmore, Architect, 
2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr; 
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WIGAN.—March 26,—For Building Church at Newtown. 
Mr. George Heaton, Architect, Wigan. 

WooLeR —March 26.—For Building Two Houses, Two 
Cottages, &c. Mr. D. Thompson, Architect, Fenkle Street 


Alnwick. 
TENDERS. 
AYLESTONE. 
For Fitting and Furnishing Board School, Aylestone. 
Bland . : : 4 : ; : £33900. 70 
Kellett & Son. : : : : : 32 SOO 
BATH. 


For Construction of Covered Service Reservoir, near Westfield 
Farm, Laying Down Water Mains, &c, for the Water- 
works Committee, Bath. 


W. Birth, Bath. , E ; r £1256 13% 
R. B. Cater & Co, Newport, Mon. . T,1007 90, 70. 
G Matthews, Eastbourne - 7 : 993 O O 
J. Long & Son, Bath : - : 4 : 934 0 0 
A. J. Gould, Stoney Stratford . ‘ : : 932 18 10 
AMBROSE & SON, Bath (accepted) . : ‘ peey ey XS 


BRADFORD. 

For Building Villa Residence, Laisteridge Lane, Bradford. 
Messrs. J.*JUDSON & Moore, Architects, 18 Albany 
Buildings, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Moulson & Son, builder. 
Walton & Brear, plumber. 
J. Thropp, plasterer. 
T. Nelson, slater. 
Total, £1,220. 


CARLISLE. 
For Block of Shops, Offices, &c., for Messrs. R. Moss & Co. 
Mr. G. D. OLIVER, Architect, ’Carlisle. 


J. Metcalfe, builder . : “ : #41,619 9F 0 
W. Batey, joiner ‘ A ; 5 : 1,095 O O 
S. Fergusson, plasterer . : : : 7) 7 ELS aL 
J. Denard, painter and glazier . ; ‘ : 227 14. O 
G. Sowerby, plumber ‘ : ‘ ; ee wee ela 
Baty Bros, ironfounder P : 210 10 O 
D. Armstrong, slater : ‘ : : : 64 0 0 


BLABY. 


For Repairs to Roads at Knighton. 
Surveyor, Leicester. 


Mr. W. H. SIMPSON, 


J. Dickson, St. Albans. 5 : : « £1,678" & ie 
T. Philbrick, Leicester : : 3 .* 145460 o 
T. Smart, Nottingham A F i owl 406 OD 
J. Lea, Ratby . é : ‘ ; : 7 mt4 O2 10M 
E. Bott, Leicester —. ; 4 5 - 1,479 13 10 
Hutchinson & Sons, Leicester : : : -- 14599 0 
Gibbons & Co., Leicester. 8 : : s £3980, 5° 3 
S. Thumbs, Nottingham : . «I 3457 (Oo 
S. & E. BENTLEY, ‘Leicester (accepted ) : s #1,370qfO 3 
CASTLEFORD. 
For Sewerage Works, for the Castleford Local Board. 
M. Burke, Batley. : : ; ‘ / 2493 02. 
J Nusam, Castleford . ‘ ‘ ; ~ 465> 8-0 
Walkden, Liverpool . : : : ; - ed00nt EasO 
a eal 5 Speight, Leeds. . : : : “ a ee eee 
J. Whiting, Castlefcrd . : : : ; Pa Pha 
H. Burrows, Barnsley '. : : Re il ahs a 
J. RoceErs, Castleford (accepted ie . : » A SUENEAe ee 
CHIDDINGFOLD. 


For Extension of Bridge, Lowering Hill, Forming New Road- 
way, &c, Chiddingfold, Surrey. Messrs. WELMAN & 
STREET, Surveyors, Church Street, Godalming. 


J. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . : : : £1,687 0 
J. Clarke & Co., Winchester . ; . 450,508 767 3 
Mitchell Bros, Shalford . ; ; ; «/ T405=00 0 
Neave & Son, London ° z J . 2154400 oO 
Powell & Worthington, Chester 4 : . 1,400 2 6 
Cook & Co., Battersea. ‘ : . “17362806 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot : :  T0@ > oO 
P, Peters, Horsham . ‘ 5 : zi +» A 2400 ne 
S. Kavanagh, Surbiton . . ; . +5 Be be ee 
J. Ossenton, Westerham . ; , = Ps Hy ee 
G. A. Franks, Guildford . 4 “ ‘ « 940." 9o 


CROYDON! 
For Erection of Two Detached Villas, Camden Road, Croham- 
hurst, Croydon. Mr. E. C. HOMER, Architect, 99 Gresham 
Street, E.C. 


A. NASH (accepted) . . ‘ ‘ . J, 2y200" OO 


90 PER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED 


BY USING 


PATENT 


LIFTING FIRE COOKING RANGES, 


ROBERT RUSSELL & 


market. 
consequently they cannot get out of order. 
with the expense and annoyance of False-bottom Grates, 
and are so simple that a child can work them. 
are they great economisers of fuel, but ihe kitchen is kept 
much cooler than with the ordinary Ranges. 


HEY are the most perfect lifting Fire Ranges in the 


There are no working parts in the fire, 
They do away 


Not only 


Arrangements have been made with Ironmongers 


in nearly every town in the kingdom to stock these Ranges, 


and to supply drawings and prices on application. 


Any of our Patent Ranges can be supplied through an 


Ironmonger. 


SONS, PEEL FOUNDRY, DERBY. 
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COLCHESTER. FOLESHILL. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding New Stables and Laundry | For Erection of Workshop at Foleshill. Mr. AMos RANDLE, 
at the Red Lion Hotel, Colchester, for Messrs. Daniell & Architect, 214 proad eat) Coventry, and at Foleshill. 
Sons’ Breweries, Limited. Mr. ji W. St ART, Surveyor to the Clarke, Foleshill . ; Y é - a Io oO 
Company, Cups Chambers, a Street, Colchester. Wilkins, Coventry : : : : : 158 9 oO 
C. Shephard ; : : . F £733 ome) Golby, Earlsdon . . : ; ‘ : eo LASPSZt LE 
C. Oldridge . : : : : ‘ ‘ 730 0 O J. Kelley, Foleshill é me 1G) fe). Mo: 
Grimwood & Son : : : ; : = 095),0 (0 HEATHERLEY BROS., Coventry (acce pled) . of (3377 Gis G 
Reade fies. avi es iy hn cage ed ay O50,.0 0 HALSTEAD. 
A. Chambers . . : Se aloe ; . 639 © 0©| For Building Engine and Boiler House and Water Tower in 
W. Shead, jun... : : : . 6 a So4ie 0: .O connection with the Water Supply, for the Halstead Local 
G. Dobson’ . ; : : : = S229 0 Board. Mr. JABEZ CHURCH, Engineer, 55 Parliament 
F, DUPONT (accepted ) : : ° : om5075G 0.10 Street, Westminster. 
A. Diss 5 ; : 7 : 5 550080 0 G. Grimwood & Sons, Sole ‘ d « £,2;974;:0-0 
A. Brown, Braintree . - . é 2.07008 O 
EDINBURGH. H. Runnacles, Halstead . : : j (an2.030 5 O10 
For Street Repairs, Edinburgh. (GE DousonColchestersa: aan) et 2,095 0-0 
Chalmers Street. F. Thoday & Son, Cambridge . ee 2.584.200 
J. W. & G. Stratton. . : - +£444 7 6| pupney & Son, Halstead (accepied) . . 2,863 0 0 
Lennox Street Lane, C.E, Orfeur, Colchester. ieee 2-548 OO 
J. W. & G. Stratton. , . 272810 0 Pumping Machinery, boa 
Panmure Place. Leete, Edwards & Norman, Limited, London. 2.730 0 oO 
John Dobbie. : oe Meet 75017. .0 Glenfield Company, Limited, Kilmarnock . 2,598 4 0 
For New Stair, and Repair of the Wall of the Embankment at Easton & Anderson, Limited, London . 2.31 An CeO 
Kirkwood Place. S. Owens & Co, London . : , : = 2.20370" O 
Mackenzie . Ker ays . pte ; £12409 0 10 J. Milburn, Workington : : : : me. 252 {oul ze 
T. Dale, Kirkcaldy . - : : . oe 20830, sO 
oe . Uta Heenan & Froude, Aston . . 2,000 0 O 
For Building Pair of Villas, Alexandra Road, Epsom, for Mr. Goddard, Massey & Warner Nottingham 1,990 9 3 
Childs. Mr. HARDING, Architect. e. Waller & Canrondon: 4 “ ; 1,986 12 0 
Pee. - ) eainrecm, dp: _ - £826 9 o F. PEARCE & Co, West Gorton (accepted ) MAES oj toleds' Xe 
Teal. : ‘ , ‘ : ; : ote 000; 08 0. HALTON. 
Lo shaoaige : ; i ' , z ; . O15 © ©} For Building Mission School at Halton. Messrs. F. & J. 
= : : ; ; 4 : : MaboneeS AP PLowMaAN, Architects, Hastings. Quantities not supplied. 
Chivington . : : : ‘ ; : nOo5 OO Small, Ore . ; ; ; £419 10 © 
GRAVESEND. J.& P, Phillips, Hastings : : : : 4 Lom Of O 
For Cast-iren Fencing: at the Old Burial Ground, for the Moon & Garner, Ore . : : ; ; Atom OnLO 
Corporation of Gravesend. Mr. W. GOULD, Borough Piper & Son, Ore : : ; : : . 498 10 6 
Surveyor. White & Garner, Ore . : ‘ ; ; » 398 10 6 
Smith & Son, Glasgow é : : : vida; 0. a ‘Pattenden, Ore . : ; : ; : ~37020 £0 
Bradley, Gravesend . : : ; : 24130 ©O. Gi eSnow,ore..: . : : : : : J-35 Oro 
Turner, Gravesend .. : ; : : 4 Tike Cc J. Lester, Hastings . : : ‘ ¢ 3400 OnnO 
Busby, Gravesend ; : : A ; S106 17. 6 is Elliott, Hollington 4 : ‘ : BNZISLiOmO 
Stone & Co., Gravesend. - ,) oe ek © H. & F. Rodda, St. ieomaris : : 4 5432/5500 
FOWLE BROS., Gravesend (accepted) : wer O05, 10 OC C. & E. HARMAN, Ore (accef¥ed ) F ‘ d StS OR oO 


a ) Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 


B 
G ° 
S 
Ce 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, es 


SS Zk SCS 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., eanier 


SOMETHING NEW @ AND EFFECTIVE. DRUMMON D'S 
qp--~= NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 
<—METAL CAP Marks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 


excluding Leakage. 
For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 
Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 
Made in Large Sheets tor Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 
attained by ri ae Glass in the Market. 


ca eoleD Soeet Sie MPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


DRUMMOND & LINDSAY dieufett chaos) 35 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent SAFETY” BRICK 


: FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= + LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


=e ’ Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. OC. G. TEBBUTT, Patentes, DASHWOOD HOUSE. 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON W.C. 


DRUMMONDS PERFECT PATENT Ae 


THE ARCHITEOT. 
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AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO, 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinspuRY Square, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. ’ 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & COS PATENT AGENCY. | 


Information Free, Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis. 6d, Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


NINTH 


Architectural and Building Trades’: Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 


EXHIBITION, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, N, 


APRIL 1.TO.18, [889. 


Mr P.SHRAPNEL. the Manager of the highly sue- 
cessfnl series of Architectural and Baild'ng Trades’ 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall ouring the last 
_ fight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April 1, 
1889. Intenaing Exhibitors can obtain full part?culars on 


application to Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20]. 


BUcKLERSBURY, Lonpon, E.C. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT, 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


‘STEVENS & MAsgor’s Patent. 


LONDON. LONDON-— continued. 
-For Alterations and Additions to the Branch Schoo], Hammer- | For Construction of Footway Tunnel of Cast-iron, lined with 
smith (Marlesford Lodge), for the Kensington and Chelsea Brickwork, under the Thames at Blackwall. 
School District. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, Kirk & Randall, Cannen Street . £348,212 0 o 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. W. Webster, St. Martin’s Place . : ’ 3274563 0.0 
Simmonds Bros. . 4 - £532 0 0} Pearson & Son, Westminster és s. _« bStd840% G9 6 
@, Godson ss ey ets files 499 © © | For Rebuilding 18 Langham Street, W. 
HB. Maynes . sear .0) ita ,a0mel. 479-2107 0 Colls & Sons. et - « SG ieee 
R. Cox wl ee) ee 430° 9 ©'16” Molloway-& Greenwoods 5-4 =) +.) ame 2,612 0 oO 
FLEW & Co. (accepted ) PUGS 4094 Qs%e Stevenson. -. +. *. +. +, », St StROGuEeEES 
For External Repairs to the Infirmary Buildings, &c, Cale Laurance , A A . ; : : . “27589 -0 Oo 
Street, Chelsea, for the Chelsea Guardians. Messrs. A. Downs : ' ; 6 : F : MOZK5a4b so -O 
& C. HARsTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Buckell ge A A 5 ‘ 22,3054 -O oO 
Quantities not supplied. GREEN & LEE (accepted) . Ay tae = s 2348) sO 0 
G. SEARLE, Chelsea (accepted ) ; SAIS +O 0 LONG BENNINGTON. 
For Building Police Court, Dalston, for the Commissicners of | For Building Church, Long Bennington. Messrs. C. Kirk & 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings, SONS, Architects, Sleaford. 
G. Flaxman ; ‘ : : . £11,865 0 o W.H. Bradley, Nottingham , : ; -£2,390' 6 oO 
Lobb & Oliver. : ° - <2 J10710 Q Oo Wadsley & Son, Horbling : 3 . +) 2365 40.46 
J. H. Johnson . 4 : ke a a LOA 33 gO O Henry Green, Nottingham ; - «J27G 2 *6 
W. Goodman . = Thats ames ‘ 10,330 90 Oo S. B. Burton, Newcastle-on-Tyne , . gi SAO re 
J. Godfrey & Son ., P sh Pong apa’ 10,27 Sa 0 John Saint & Son, St. Ives, Hunts . : dd2zic88s50° oO 
Barrett & Power mar a ‘foe 10,165 0 oO C. Baines, Newark . © tet Lae See aie cle 
W. Brass & Son |. 9,943 0 oO Hodson & Son, Nottingham Fs ee tn lpde Our 0 
W. H. Lorden & Son 0,369. @ O Lyon & Emerson, Stamford, ; ‘ «14098300 0 
Perry & Co. . : , ; 9,744 © ©} Thomas Woolston, Stamford ..  .. ' 155050060 
W. Shurmur . : : , 017/20 4080 E Bowman, Stamford - : . b mel, 5 30 mOnrO 
J. Shillitoe & Son , - , ‘ 0,320.0 6 W. H. MAXEY, Sleaford ( provistonally accepted) 1,510 0 0 
J. Longley & Co. . 5 Pe mmetirs 4 peris, el te Henry Clipsham, Newark. ; ’ ; - Wy49D) 0. 0 
M. Gentry : : ; aM eg - 275) ONO MORECAMBF. 
Killby & Gayford “’. ens 4 9228 0 GOMEEar Canctmetion oftsaa Wall, &c., Morecambe. Mr. JoHN 
W. M. DaABss (accepted ) . : : 9,047, 0 O Bonp, Surveyor, Morecambe. 
Bie eS eiticnniet | MEMibee ET Ecce cen A. be oedema Monk & Newell, Liverpool .. +. -. +. £21,26§81 0 0° 
For Enlargement of Board School, Netherwood Street, Kil- | J. Lancaster, Lancaster -. ‘ : ». ‘« 20,4886 o 
burn, Mr. T. J. BAILEy, Architect. A. Broxup & Son, Bradford . : 15,075 90° ‘0 
Atherton & Latta ; ‘ ait. « ~ £3,174. 0 O Parker & Sharp, York A ? ‘ 14,558 17,-.1 
Stimpson & Co. "gt et 9, © gt nei 797 300: On AMAT Smith Cumberlands. jue 13,092 6 I 
Hart Bros. ‘ : : ‘ : : AWOL (On, aT Gorton, Morecambe ; i < «413,890: 15 “0 
H. L. Holloway Sacer rag: * + 7,636 0 ©} J, Pickthall & Sons, Barrow outed). td, Silay 
Caplen& Redgrave. . . . . «7,097 0 0]. R. McAlpine, Kilwinning - brosaee Gee BD 
For Building Boundary Wall at Board School, Tooting. J. McCabe & Sons, Liverpool : 10,301 19 II 
J. J. Richards , ; : : ‘ ‘ 34/9335-0, to J. Taylor, Yeadon . ; F ; F eho, Web OnO 
King Bros. & Co. : < aosal wees i WZ JO 0 F. McCulloch, Manchester . . ©10) 67) See 
A.M. Deacon . « ( iterate bes ¢ £540 W. WINNARD, Wigan (accepted) . e o 4 40)053.,78 12 
| ° 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING.'ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. RWA} 
Non wine oxtyezin| [PTS zecue | gE TA Tey, 
F — mere a“ RELIANCE” 
STRODE & CO. # StPaul'sChurcnyaraec LONDON, | & rd 
: x ‘ eet ea 25 -| ie te 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE, = PASSENGER LIFTS, SLATEC? & 


LIMITED > 
STOR 
JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, p 


NOTTINGHAM, ° 
And LONDON, | 


THE SAFEST, 

EASIEST TO HANDLE, 

_ MOST SILENT and 
‘SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hand Lifts. me rns 

ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
I repaired. No stoppage of | 
ty Works required, 


Colliery Signals | 


Electric Bells 


3 |} Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


VOLUME XL. OF THE © ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 


Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” § 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEOT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 
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MEXBOROUGH. 


WINDSOR. 


For Building Central School for the Mexborough School Board. | For Alterations to Carriers and Building Division Walls in the 


Mr. H. L, Tacon, Architect, Rotherham. Quantities by Tanks at Sewage Works, Old Windsor. Mr. C. SAINTY, 
Architect. ; Engineer. 
aK Huntingdon, Mexborough . , : ML BOAE 1322 Gibson, Southall . é : é “ , . £697 0 9a 
Foun LastengAstoniavels 5 ei ecicod edit Wp aly 81218360 TO Pither, Windsor . thine » 595 9 oO 
G. H. SMirH, Mexborough (accepted) . |. 1,828 5 6 Rely sayy DUSOR ae tds oP otebousy Fyne 569 9 9 
For Erection of Four Houses at Mexborough for Mr. Alex Currall'& Lewis, Birmingha ; ; : : 4n4 Sob 
Barron. Mr. H. L. TAcon, Architect, Rochen W. P. REAVELL, Windsor (accepted) . j ee 
G. H. Smith, Mexborough A1L,0251, 04. © ; ? 3 
nants . . ; ; For Supply of Twelve Penstocks, Six 12-inch Sluice Valves 
tor sk ca eae lg Cee SAL GAE iene ok with Floating Arms attached, and Three Cast-iron Tee- 
RE At Pati : : . Zoo elie S, pieces, at Sewage Works, Old Windsor. Mr. C. Sainvy, 
MONTROSE. Engineer. 
For Street Paving (8,500 yards super), Montrose. Mr. JOHN Stone & Co., Deptford ’ . . . £415 10 0 
ANDERSON, Burgh Surveyor. Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock ‘ : : . 372 10 oO 
Granite. Johnson & Co., Stratford . 3 3 - 354 10 Oo 
A. Leith, Aberdeen . z : ; MM SRL A7GeM Gl 8 Currall & Lewis, Birmingham ., - 350 0 0 
D. McLean, Aberdeen / tp ee> 3,625 12) 2 | Beck & Co, London), a. s60) . 349 0 O 
J. Young & Son, Edinburgh . : Ff te3,440m'0"' 6 Donkin & Co, London z . 312 0 Oo 
L. & W. Macdonald, Inverkeithing . é e°253,692- ¥2. =6 Blackeborough & Sons, Brighous 238 0 0 
J. Leith, Aberdeen . ; y " » 2,946 19 7 Bicd, London : : E 201 0 0 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh . » 2,026 7 4 Kershaw, Nuneaton *. - 160 90 @o 
J. Fyre, Aberdeen (accepted) 2007 NF A'S 
on Alternative for Whinstone. 
rebner . : ; ; : ; ; nk oO 
A. Will, Dundee RAT nee: Ges TRADE NOTES. : 
L. & W. Macdonald . . : » 2,340 0 oO| THE streets of Sofia are to be lighted with the aid of elec- 
TOTTENHAM tricity, as well as the public offices. Tenders will be received 
‘ ; RPS April 13. : 
For Erection of Temporary Iron School Buildings, Play- | "P ay ‘ A 
grounds, &c., for the Tee ate Sehoal Roan. tps INFORMATION has arrived at the Foreign Office of the 


CHARLES BELL, F.R.ILBA, Architect, 


Court. Quantities by Messrs. 
69 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Schools, &c. Fittings. 
Ewart & Co. . : : 2.15770. Oo 289 0 © 
J. Kellaway : . Se teoO 0-56 244° 0 O 
ih Linzelliern = heet.c45..'0" Oo Z16'- 0. 0 
E. Spencer & Co. y 8725” OG 266 10 Oo 
Croggon & Co. A050. Oo INFO) (01 (> 
C. Wall . : 1,393 0 Oo 194 0 O 
H. Knight & Son £393" 06 199 0 O 
W. Harbour : ‘ 2) 5,329 10 “oO 252) 10. On Out 
D. CRowE, Highgate (accepted) 1,161 0 Oo — 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner. 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s 8d. . 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrnments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for“ Sunveyixe List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


ee ERD LR STs ee 
“SPHIN X” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
\\ and Hereford Water Works. 

4 Specially adapted for Con- 
j crete Floors and Street Paving, 


Ayan 
jf ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=j/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
otandard Testing Sand. 23u lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
a adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PoRTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BLUvuE Liss Lig, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CoO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
&e., &c. 


New 


3 Salters’ Hall 
D. Campbell & Son, 


1| Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


announcement by the municipality of Lisbon inviting tenders 
for the construction of a viaduct to unite two of the hills on 
which the city is built,.and consisting of a bridge 1,510 métres 
in length and 17 métres in width. No tenders will be received 
unless preceded by a deposit of 20,000,000 reis (about 4,444/.): 
The competition will clase on August 31. A copy of the 
Gazette notice can be’ seen at the Commercial Department of 
the Foreign Office, and all particulars may be obtained on 
application at the Municipality of Lisbon. 

ACCORDING to the British Consul at Valparaiso, Chili is 
not the paradise for building workmen which the agents make 
He says it is all nonsense to talk of public buildings and 
other works being stopped for want of men. Any scarcity of 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


Manufacturers. 


R. W. THOMAS & CO, 


(LIMITED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


“PALL MALL” 
PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 


TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 44x34, 1/; 64x48, 2/3; 8) x64, 4/3 per doz. 
Thickly Coated do. do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 ,, 
Do. douers63 do. 6/6. 5, 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


Landscape do. 1/6; 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 


FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ac. ‘Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman, 

Lowest Term. 
Ee SS DRAWING 


OFFICE, 
O PAVEMENT, 


E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


WILLIAM HAYWARD & SONS, 
VULCAN WORKS, 
WILLENHALL ROAD, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON PALISADING, 
ENTRANCE GATES, 
UNCLIMBABLE RAILING, 
Wire Fencing, 
CONTINUOUS FENCING 


AND HURDLES, 
Treeguards, Wheelbarrows, 
& 


C., &e. 


Full Illustrated Catalogues post free on application 


[For Illustrated Advertisement see Number for last week.} 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Botts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 
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their 60 cents to a dollar a day, working from sunrise to sun- | ham and London, and has been admirably carried out. 
set: in summer twelve and a half hours a day. A dollar is AN artesian tie well is being sunk in the lower greensand 
25. 2d. English money, and the only way the persons manage to | formation, in search of a supply of water for the town of Fenny 
make that cover expenses is to live on the most meagre fare, Stratford, by Messrs, Le Grand & Sutcliff, hydraulic engineers, 
and put up with the poorest possible accommodation. Wages | London. The site of the boring is an elevated one near Little 
in Valparaiso are only 3 dols. a day for joiners when they are | Brickhill, about three miles from the town, and the first 
at the highest ; 2 dols. and 2} dols. is the usual amount. hundred feet has already been penetrated within fourteen days 
THE address of the Granitic Paint Company is now 84 Lom- | of commencing boring operations. The work is being carried 
bard Street, E.C., the company having removed from 14 Bow | out under the supervision of Mr. John Eunson, of Northampton. 
Lane, Cheapside, to their new premises in Lombard Street. ; Ait ANG ey berries from Mes is Scuphas & Sons, 
nt of the Board of Trade states | Of Mill Street, Leeds, their new factor’s list and special shee 
hae oan sack been during February, the build- of the Longbottom’ s patent adjustable lock furniture, with all 
ing frades already begin to show signs of improvement, and kinds of wood mortise furniture, &c. It will be found as com- 
with the advance of spring will doubtless develop considerable | Plete a list as has been ever offered to the trade. The a 
activity. The change for the better in those departments of of knobs shown are neat and effective in oe eas 
labour is as yet very slight, being indicated in figures only by a | SCupham & Sons particularly call the attention of arc ee 
decrease in the proportion of unemployed from 6°7 to 6:4 during , tO Longbottom’s patent lock, furniture, which is adopted by 
the month, Small as this is, however, it is an extremely hope- Her Majesty’s Board of Works, as being the simplest and hae 
ful sign for the building trades. reliable yet offered to the public, and whilst embracing all the 
AT the meeting of the Malvern Local Board on Tuesda features requisite in a perfect mechanical device, is free ae 
the clerk was directed to apply to the Local Government Board cere usually found in door Spar are otk. 
for permission to borrow 7,000/,, viz., 1,300/. for the improve- zing ates fellow +> Insert ‘the spindle mnte(o iia 
By US) slip on rose, and screw the loose nut upon spindle until the 
ment in Poolend Street, 3,000/. for gasworks extension, and right adjustment is obtained; then push on the other knob, the 
BO waterworks. key passing through the nut and rose, turn rose half round, "and 
PLANS for the erection of new tramp wards, at a cost of about 


screw to door. Th hey are as easily taken off as they are fixed, 
800/., were on Tuesday approved of by the Bromsgrove Board | they cannot get out of order, and are suitable for all kinds of 
of Guardians. 


locks and every description of furniture. 
THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received 


TEMPORARY accommodation for a County Court at West 
from Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania particulars | Bromwich is to be provided in the Market Hall Buildings, at an 
‘for tenders invited for about 3,100 tons of steel rails, with corre- 


estimated cost of 2007. At the meeting of the Town Council on 
sponding fish-plates of soft steel, for the State ‘railways of Tuesday, Mr, Eayrs, the borough surveyor, said that if it was 
Norway, such tenders to be received up to and including | afterwards decided that the Market Hall should be the site for 
April 1. Further particulars and specifications may be seen on | the permanent court, the business could be carried on whilst 
personal application at the commercial department of the | the buildings were being erected. 
Foreign Office. 


AT a _ meeting of Irvine parish heritors on Tuesday— 

THE entrances to the parish churchyard, Stratford-on-Avon, | Provost Watt presiding—it was agreed, on the motion of Mr. 
hawe] just been greatly beautified by the erection of fine | Stewart, factor to the Earl of Eglinton, to contribute the sum 
hammered wrought-iron gates, with lamp-posts and railings, | of 252. towards the cost of a scheme for the better ventilation 
and the numerous visitors to the resting-place of the immortal 


of the parish church, the royal burgh to pay three- fourths of 
bard cannot fail to be impressed by these graceful specimens | that sum. The balance of 50/4, which is the estimated cost of — 
of the ironworker’s art, which harmonise sc well with the 


the proposed improvement according to plans supplied by 
Gothic architecture of the fine old church. The execution of , Messrs. Boyle & Son, pe eS er OD MESES ONGC S08 CE 20 a is to be assessed for in the 


ts COX, EDGLEY &CO.,LIM., J & 


aii faire DESCRIPTION OF 


Jabour is existing among the labouring classes alone, who earn | the work was entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birming- 


"SPRAGUE & CO. |MIMMECOY TICTEY Re ViW mean fini Omg iwc & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C.: 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
ite WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Baits or Quantities, SpEciFIcATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


‘SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
B ie > Ru S d Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
marge ee — 23 Gore iottors Bass, Wits BR Pe Bene wound Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


ie |SIMPLEX LEAD spec ENGLISH, 
CeatiricaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with G [~ A Z i N G J 


receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. Wishes to draw the egos of ARCHITECTS to 
Spracvur’s TaBies, upon application. 3 
ate i For Roofs, Skylights, and|¢2, CHANCERY LANE, w.c., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Horticultural Work best style and or short notice. 


i / For Buildings and Ecclesiastical § 
Bald | Purposes. , 

igi Designs & Estimates Free. Also BS 
4 Catalogue on application. 


5 3 PEC NTRACT -REQUIRED. 
EPaeyilcet Ste. London, NO ZING, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. CLE, HORKNOR 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL NC ROR) OR Ud ee j 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, | os:so>swsitests sta ton 


i Collinge Ironworks, 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 'GROVER & CO. (Lix.), 


SOUTHWARK 8T, 


Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, ENGINEERS, c., 
Mounted Papers, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. LONDON. 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &€.) Write for Iustrations, Tes'imonials, and full Particulars COLLINGE 5 
&c., at reduced prices, Sk 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


QUANTITIES, ETC. rane 

Fithoeamene oe ses of THRAY'S 
post certain. 

PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, HINGES AND BOLTS. 


Polishing Work A Stee reps rstean “ACME”  _ 
olishin OrKxs, INTING WORKS, R CHECK & SPRIN( 
NEWCASTLE- UPON- TYNE. BIRMINGHAM. DOOR Single & Double-acting TRE 


Also “ ACME” DOOR-SPRING 


Aerts forth SROSTERLEY” MAPOLES/ vey DIRROT POSITIVE GOPYIRG PROCESS/ eae 


In One Development and Washing. ait SS = Larne are oe 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS <i iin SN " 


&xhibitions, 1887. 
from TRACINGS. 


HINDLE, 
RR. GOT Z, 


TOR " NORTON &CO, 
'19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON, | Tiusttated Price Lists, OLDHAM. 


Prives quoted on epilation for Deliver, 
Railway 8tation, for all — a : ee Oe 
elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE {Pes pecifications and Builders’ ane. J. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., haat Down Quarry, Wilta. 
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usual way. The Provost, who objected to the burgh being | struction the fire-box of the Manchester grate, which is 


-saddled with such a large proportion of the cost, entered his 
‘dissent. 

TENDERS have, according to the Staffordshire Advertiser, 
been received from ten different contractors for the construction 
of the works required in connection with the Stafford water 
scheme. The tenders are under the separate heads of “ engine 
and boiler-house and cottage,” “reservoir,” “well,” and “ mains.” 
‘Two local firms tender for the whole work. There are eight 
‘tenders for the mains, three or four for the well, eight for the 
reservoir, and five for the engine and boiler-house and cottage. 
The lowest tender for the whole work amounts to between 
11,0007. and 12,000/., and the second is a little over 13,0co/. 


THE General Electric Company have removed their offices, 
warehouse, and showrooms to 71 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
a large building four houses west of the Mansion House 
Station, in consequence of the increase in the demand for 
electrical goods, due mainly to the extensions made at the 
works in Manchester, which have enabled the company to 
accept large orders for electrical fittings for the foreign as well 
as the home trade. 

THE Council of the Liverpool College have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Browne & Backhouse for the erection of the 
‘front block of the new buildings for the Upper School in Lodge 
Lane, and completion of the scheme. The plan includes 
lecture-hall, covered playgrounds, &c., and provides separate 
classrooms and offices for the exclusive use of the juniors’ 
department. The architect for the buildings is Mr. E. H. 
Bamner, under whose superintendence the back wing has been 
erected. 

_ SHORLAND’S patent Manchester grates are now being fixed 
in the pavilions of the Chorlton Union Hospitals, Manchester. 
Many patented improvements have been made in these grates 
from time to time, the latest being that the warm air chamber, 
or “Manchester back” as it is generally called, is now a 
hermetically sealed air-tight chamber, with increased air space 
and heating surface. For the warm air flues earthenware 
drain pipes are now built in the solid brickwork as the building 
progresses, so that when the grate has to be fixed it is simply 
connected to these flues by patent syphon pipes. The fixing is 
thus rendered as simple as that of an ordinary grate. Mr. 
Shorland sends printed instructions for fixing with every order, 
and should any difficulty arise a man is at once sent to give 
imstructions. This, however, is seldom required. 


formed of fire-clay, is so shaped as to throw the heat well into 
the room and to consume a large portion of the smoke, whilst 
with the “ down-draught ” arrangement the smoke is almost all 
consumed. These grates are extensively used in schools and 
other public buildings, as well as in private houses for warming 
bedrooms, &c. from the downstairs grate, and they are 
highly esteemed for their ventilating properties. 


THE AMERICAN LIEN LAW. 


Iv is considered hard that contractors under the London 
School Board should have to furnish their wages books in 
order that it may be ascertained whether the men are receiving 
high pay. But in Illinois, if not elsewhere in America, the con- 
tractors are liable to penalty if they do not furnish information 
of the kind to everybody with whom they have a contract. The 
following report of the Master Masons and Builders’ Associa- 
tion will suggest the nature of the grievance imposed on con- 
tractors in the name of liberty: —Your committee, appointed to 
consider the Mechanics’ Lien Law of this state, after due 
deliberation, are of the opinion that the law in its present 
state does not, and cannot, effect the purpose for which it was 
enacted. The widespread dissatisfaction among masons, 
whose interests are daily affected by the law, furnishes the best 
evidence that the law, as recently amended, is not only 
ineffectual, but in a measure prejudicial to our interests. Well- 
grounded objections to the law are manifold, and its objection- 
able features operate, in many cases, with equal severity upon 
all the parties directly or indirectly interested in a building 
contract, whether owner, contractor, sub-contractor, or material 
man. 

The chief objection to the law is, that, as our business is 
conducted and must necessarily continue to be conducted, we 
cannot strictly, or with even tolerable precision, comply with 
the provisions of the statute, and by our failure to comply we 
defeat our right to claim the benefit of the law. 

By way of illustration, suppose a mason doing a consider- 
able business and having a number of buildings under con- 
struction: he has a large number of men in his employ, he 
has a large amount of raaterial on hand, and he has perhaps a 
still larger amount contracted for, not with reference to any one 
building, but with reference to his operations generally. A 


In con- | day comes when he wishes to draw money from the owner of 


R. W. CROSTHWAITE, 


IRONFOUNDER, STOCKTON-ON-TEES & LONDON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Architectural and Builder's Castings, 
RAILINGS, RAIN WATER GOODS, 
REGISTERS 


MANTEL & TILE STOVES, 


KITCHENERS, AND 
HEATING APPARATUS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BATHS & SANITARY CASTINGS, 


LIGHT AND GENERAL 


CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


R. W. CROSTHWAITE 


Has just got out a dozen New Registers in the better 
class of Stoves. Drawings and prices will be sent on 
application, or samples can be inspected at 


UNION FOUNDRY, STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


OR 
153 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


These Stoves are fitted with Crosihwaite’s Patent Adjust- 
ab.e Canopy. 


FIREBRICK BACKS AND BARS. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Design No. 304. 


Patent No. 2,496 of 1884. 


LONDON OFFICE, ‘‘ OOLITE, LONDON,” 
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some one of the buildings in question, and he is confronted 
with Section 35 of the lien law, which makes it his duty to 
furnish the owner with a statement under oath containing the 
name of every man in his employ and of every person furnish- 
ing material, the rate of wages at which each man is employed, 
and the terms of the contract under which material is furnished 
him. This statement must set forth the amount due or to 
become due to every workman, and the amount due or to 
become due to every material man. Now, as our business is 
conducted, our workmen are shifted from one building to 
another, and material contracted for is sent, part to one build- 
ing and part to another, yet in order to comply with the lien 
law we are required to ascertain at any given moment what 
proportion of each workman’s labour, and what proportion of 
all the material contracted for has been applied to the con- 
struction of one particular building. 

What contractor, without the aid of as many clerks as he 
has workmen in his employ can, day after day, keep his busi- 
ness so nicely adjusted as to furnish at any moment such state- 
ments as the law requires? Such is one of our objections to 
the law. It is ill-suited to the mode of doing business now 
current among us; it is too exacting to be even substantially 
complied with. But it is not alone with respect to the lapse of 
our lien by failure to comply with the law that the law is 
objectionable. We find that owners, relying upon the fancied 
security which a law imposing so many duties upon the con- 
tractor gives them are less circumspect than heretofore, and 
look rather at the lowest bids than at the business integrity and 
responsibility of the parties offering the bids. Their argument 
is that a contractor, however irresponsible, is, by the provisions 
of a most exacting lien law requiring him to show his books at 
every pay day, easily within their control. The result is that 
honesty and financial responsibility is often at the mercy of the 
lowest bid, no matter what its source. And so while we imperil 
our rights ‘through inability to comply with so exacting a law, 
our business is steadily undermined by the sense of security 
into which owners and their agents, the architects, are betrayed 
by the safeguards which they tancy are woven about them. 

It is not our purpose to go at greater length into this 
matter, nor can we, at this time, suggest an adequate remedy. 
Any substitute for or amendment of the present lien law 
should be framed only upon mature consideration and in a 
spirit of friendliness to all interests to be affected. And to the 
end that we may secure the enactment of a law at once simple 
and Ryne ee we recommend that this Association call the 


attention of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange to the opera- 
tion of the law as herein outline, and that the Exchange be 
asked to appoint a committee representative of its various 
interests, to further consider the embarrassments of the exist- 
ing law, and to cause to be drafted a substitute law. We 
purposely refrain from making any suggestions in regard to the 
provisions of such new law, for such suggestions cannot be 
made hurriedly without encountering a host of objections. If 
we can, as the result of this report, secure the co-operation of 
the Exchange at large, we shall be in a fair way of effecting 
our ultimate purpose. 


TALL BUILDING IN AMERICA. 


A REPORT from Chicago states that ten storeys fell of the 
fourteen-storey Owing building, corner Dearborn and Adam 
Street, Chicago, now in course of construction. The catas- 
trophe is laid, says Auzlding, to unequal settlement of the 
foundations, which started one of the heavy tile floors, 
which in its downward course carried all the floors beneath 
with it to the cellar. The accidents liable to occur in these 
heavy and tall structures raises the question whether it is not a 
bad policy to erect such structures, and whether in cases where 
it is deemed best to erect them some other method of con- 
struction should not be adopted than the usual forms of wall 
construction. Many of our readers will remember that in the 
articles by Mr. Loring on “ Fire Salvage,” a hint was thrown 
out which might prove useful, both in point of stability and 
economy in such structures. His idea was to erect buildings 
with an iron framework, using terra-cotta or other fireproof 
material as a clothing to protect the iron from the effect of heat 
in case of fire, and using thin brick walls only as screens to: 
enclose the building, depending upon the iron framework to 
carry the structure, and effect thereby a great saving in cost of 
construction and much greater stability in case of settlement. 
The argument in its favour is that the architect should design 
his building as the engineer does a bridge of sufficient strength 
to carry the load to be placed upon it, depending entirely for 
his strength on the iron skeleton or framework, and then 
clothing this with brick, terra-cotta, or other fireproof material, 
thus protecting it and enclosing it as does a carpenter his 
wooden frame dwelling. 

The advisability of such methods of construction would 
seem evident, especially in these monster constructions. When. 
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we look at these immense piles the wonder is not that the tired | 
earth shrinks from under its load and permits occasional 
disastrous settlements, but rather that such occurrences are so 
infrequent. We suggest this as a method of obviating to a 
certain extent these disasters ; not that we are friends of tall 
buildings, but in the hope that they may be made compara- 
tively safe. Imagine the disastrous consequences of a slight 
trembling should an earthquake of very moderate dimensions 
visit Manhattan Island. How many of those lofty structures 
would escape unharmed? How many now just balancing on 
the edge of a stable equilibrium would upon the least disturb- 
ance pass the line of safety and fall in ruins? But, on the 
other hand, held together by iron beams and girders, they 
might stand a considerable shock without being injured. But, 
as we have said, we are no friends of these lofty structures ; 
we believe the time is not far distant when the means of rapid 
transit in our large cities will allow of a more widespread 
occupancy of land, and thus avoid the necessity of crowding 
together in such small compass either business or population. 
Mill-owners have learned that they can do better and cheaper 
work in buildings covering a large ground area rather than in 
the old-fashioned many-storeyed factories. Why not apply the | 
same principle to our cities ; spread them out over wider areas, 
with wider avenues and better methods of transit, affording 
healthier and better homes and workshops? Such changes will 
come slowly we know; but mayhap the civilisation of the 
future may learn a better method of ameliorating the condition 
of man than by heaping brick on brick in erecting these great 
owers. 


THE BUILDING ACT AND FLATS. 


ON Friday last Mr. F. Shingleton, contractor for two blocks of 
residential mansions in the course of erection in Harlem Road, 
Brook Green, was summoned before Mr. Paget by Mr. T. E. 
‘Knightley, district surveyor of Hammersmith, for not giving a 
proper notice of the buildings. 

Mr. Knightley stated that he had received an informal 
notice, but he required one giving the area, height, and number 
of tenements. 

Mr. Paget inquired whether the buildings were intended for 
ats. 

The defendant replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Knightley said it was following the Continental plan. 


Mr. Paget said it was one well known in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Knightley remarked that it was new in London, He 
said he required a notice for each flat, so that in the event of 
an epidemic he might protect the public and property. 

The defendant contended that he had given a proper 
notice, and said it was impossible to state how many tenements 
the owner would have in the buildings. One tenant might 
occupy two suites of rooms. 

Mr. Paget said he was clearly of opinion that the proper 
notice had not been given, and fined the defendant 2o0s., with 
two guineas costs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ON Wednesday a private view took place of the annual Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. The 
great success which attended the inauguration of this Exhibition 
last year demonstrated beyond a doubt that a distinct want 
had been met, inasmuch as there had been no effort hitherto 
made to bring under one roof a sufficiently representative 
collection of apparatus and appliances in connection with the 
art of photography (for, indeed, this is pre-eminently an 
apparatus Exhibition), whilst many of the picture Exhibitions 
had fairly shown the perfection to which photography had 
attained from an art point of view. A special interest also 
attaches to this year’s Exhibition, this being, to all intents and 
purposes, the jubilee year of photography, about half a century 
having elapsed since Daguerre, Fox-Talbot, and their contem- 
poraries made known the methods of producing a photographic 
image by the action of light upon the sensitive salts of silver. 
Of the processes then brought before the world many have 
been long forgotten, but that of Talbot was practically the fore- 
runner of many of the existing negative systems. For a while 
the method of Daguerre was highly popular, but, as the 
daguerreotypes were incapable of reproduction, it died a natural 
death. These interesting facts were recalled to the memory of 
those present on Wednesday at the private view. The instru- 
ments exhibited along the entire length of the grand central nave 
show the wonderful progress made in the science during the 
last fifty years. All the methods of photographing, from the 


balancing camera ina sail-boat to the detective affair, which 
looks as innocent as a common prayer-book all the time it is 
taking your likeness, are there. 
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artistically, which have been made during the half century under 
review may be estimated by a visit to the Crystal Palace 
during the next few weeks, when those who are past middle life 
will be able to form an opinion upon the merits of a modern 
camera and lens capable of producing, in good hands, the 
beautiful pictures displayed in such abundance in the several 
courts, as compared with the results produced by the instru- 
ments of former days. It will give some idea of the growth of 
this Exhibition when we say that last year the amount of space 
occupied in the apparatus division was under 3,230 square feet, 
whilst this year it exceeds 8,700 feet. A grand conversazione 
will be held on Thursday, the 28th inst., which promises to be 
very enjoyable for those who take any interest whatever in “the 
fashionable pastime.” A descriptive report of the exhibits is 
deferred till next week. 


GASFITTERS AND THE BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION. 


ON Friday a meeting of the gasfitters was held in Birmingham 
to consider the circumstances under which the Corporation 
traded in gasfittings. Mr. G. Hadley presided, and referred to 
the grievances of the gasfitters of Birmingham, who had to 
enter into competition with the Gas Committee of the Corpora- 
tion, who were engaged in trade. He said that various members 
of the Council had told him from time to time that the action 
of the Gas Committee in trading was not calculated to be 
beneficial to the ratepayers. He alluded to the fact that the 
Gas Committee secured the contract for fitting up the Law 
Courts, and suggested that that contract was simply obtained 
in order that the department might utilise their spare labour 
during the summer. He considered that it was a glaring 
injustice that the department should have the contract, when 
there were members of the trade in Birmingham who were 
quite as competent to undertake the contract as the Gas Com- 
mittee were. He ventured to say that the fitting up of the 
Council House was twice as costly as it need have been to the 
ratepayers if the Gas Committee had not held the con- 
tract, and he was prepared to say that the fitting up of 
the Law Courts would be equally costly and unsatisfactory 
to the ratepayers. A memorial sent to the Council was 
referred to the Finance Sub-committee of the Gas Com- 
mittee, and it was advisable, therefore, that the signatories 
should be prepared with representatives of the trade to attend 
before the sub-committee. He proposed, “ That this meeting 


of gasfitters is of opinion, and the opinion is based on practical 
and bitter experience, that the Birmingham Corporation, by 
trading in gasfittings, is acting in a manner inimical not only to 
the interests of the trade, but also to the best interests of the 
ratepayers, inasmuch as it is bad in policy and immoral in 
practice to use the rates to injure and ruin any section of the 
ratepayers.” Mr. Parkes seconded the resolution, and com- 
plained that the contract for fitting up the new infirmary of the 
Birmingham Workhouse was given by the Board of Guardians. 
to a London firm, notwithstanding that three firms tendered at 
a lower price, and one tender was 136/. lower. Mr. J. M. 
Bayley supported the resolution, and suggested that the matter 
should be again brought forward at the next municipal elec- 
tions. The resolution was carried unanimously. Mr. Dowler 
Green proposed ‘“‘ That there be a committee of eight gentlemen 
appointed to represent the interests of the trade, and keep 
alive the agitation against the trading of the Gas Department 
in competition with the ratepayers.” He suggested that an 
association should be formed for the purpose of considering, 
from time to time, matters affecting the trade. Mr. C. Breeder 
seconded the resolution, which was carried. Messrs. G. 
Hadley, W. Beal, T. Parkes, C. Breeden, Slater, Banning, 
James, and Harris were appointed the committee, and th. 
meeting then terminated. 


MASONRY.* 


MASONRY is capable of many and varied applications, and 
when honestly done will rarely fail to meet the most exacting 
requirements ; but, as in everything else, all depends upon the 
observance of the.laws governing its combinations. While it is 
capable of sustaining a load of many tons to the cubic foot, its 
maximum strength is only obtained when all the conditions are 
faithfully carried out. The joints must be thoroughly and care- 
fully filled, and if of brick they must be well wet before laid ; 
even then variations will occur, according to the "quality of the: 
material employed. 

Another important element in the strength of masonry walls 
is the thickness, and everything else being equal, the heavier 
the wall the greater the crushing strength per cubic foot, one 
of the principal reasons being the slower evaporation of the: 


* From a paper by Mr. J. J. Tucker, of New York, read at the 
Convention of the National Association of Builders at Philadelphia. 
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moisture not producing the porosity formed in a thinner wall. 
In masonry, as in a chain, its strength is measured by its weakest 
part, and no matter how strong individually the component 
parts may be, if they are not put together in such a way as to 
unite that strength in a body the result will be unsatisfactory. 
In placing small bodies in such a manner as to form a large 
mass, the great secret of success is the bonding, or that par- 
ticular arrangement which shall make each particle dependent 
upon its neighbour in such a way as to make the whole mass 
act as one body. After the bonding the next most important 
thing is the uniting body by which each part is held fast to its 
neighbour, or in other words, the mortar. 

The basis of all mortar used to-day is lime, and there are 
two kinds, common and hydraulic, or cement. These materials 
are the result of calcination cf rock more or less composed of 
carbonate of lime, the carbonic acid being driven off by the 
heat and leaving the lime in the form of an oxide. The rock 
used for making common lime is generally almost pure car- 
bonate, while that for the hydraulic is what is called argillaceous, 
that is, less proportion of lime and a percentage of aluminum 
or clay and silica or quartz. The first, when fixed with sand 
and water, will harden by exposure to the air, by the evapora- 
tion of the water, and a chemical change by which the lime 
becomes a carbonate by absorption of carbonic acid gas from 
the atmosphere. 

In the bydraulic we havea material which will set or harden 
without the admixture of any other material than water, and 
will do so either in the air or when surrounded by water. We 
will take them up in the order I have named. The common 
lime is made into mortar by first slacking or dissolving it with 
water and then mixing with a certain proportion of sand, which 
will vary with the purpose for which it is to be used. The 
slacking of the lime is of the greatest importance, and may 
determine the quality of the mortar. Care should be taken 
to thoroughly dissolve all the particles, and the more 
completely this is done the better. No more water should 
be used than necessary, as any surplus will injure its quality, 
being so much additional to be evaporated, and leaving 
the mortar porous and of less strength. The longer the 
slacked lime can be kept before using, providing air is kept 
from it, the stronger mortar it will make. The ancients tho- 
roughly understood this quality, as Vicat and other authorities 
on mortars say that the Romans frequently kept the slacked 
lime three or four years before using, and their work proves 
the wisdom of the course. Lime is granular, and when water is 


brought in contact with it the chemical action is exceedingly 
rapid, and heat is generated. This turns the water into steam, 
and particles will surround themselves with air, which acts as 
a wall against the water, and will remain so for some time ; by 
keeping it, therefore, we more completely dissolve these 
particles. Circumstances to-day, however, will not permit 
such delay, owing to the rapid manner we are called upon to 
perform our work. We are compelled to hastily slack, mix our 
mortar, and use it in the building ; and the action that should 
go on before use now has to take place in the wall itself toa 
great extent. Next to the slacking the most important part is 
mixing with the sand, which should be as gritty or sharp as 
possible, so as to offer irregularity for the lime to adhere to. 
For many years it was supposed that the more lime used the 
better the quality of the mortar; but Vicat, who I have just 
spoken of, proves this to be an error. The lime is the uniting 
body in the mixture, and is not of equal tensile strength to the 
sand ; and all that should be required of it is to thoroughly 
unite the particles together in a solid mass. The chemical 
change by which the mortar hardens is the gradual change 
from the hydrate of lime, which is its condition when it goes in 
the wall, to a carbonate, which it becomes by the giving off of 
the water and absorption of carbonic acid gas from the at- 
mosphere. In this form it is a minute crystal, and in the 
crystallisation it adheres most tenaciously to the nearest 
foreign substance, which is the sand and the material of which 
the wall is composed, thereby uniting them firmly together. 

In the hydraulic limes or cement we have a slightly 
different condition of affairs. The lime is not pure as in the 
other. It is mixed with silica and aluminum ; and, when the 
water is applied, instead of forming a hydrate, it commences to 
unite with the silicic acid, and silicates of lime and aluminum 
are the result, which rapidly crystallise, and become extremely 
hard in a comparatively short time. 

Having seen what the results are of mixing these materials 
we must not assume, however, that the mere putting of them 
together will make a good mortar. They must be thoroughly 
mingled and blended with each other, and all the components 
thoroughly incorporated in the mass so that the crystallisation 
following may be equally great in all parts of the body. I 
think in many cases where mortars have not proven satisfactory 
and the quality of the material been questioned, the real diffi- 
culty has been an insufficiency of mixture or turning of the bed. 
We have seen that our bonding is of the highest importance for 
the securing of stable work, then our uniting material to hold 
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the parts in position ; where next should we turn our attention 
but to the very beginning—to our foundations. If these are of 
insufficient strength the entire structure is imperilled. 


Circumstances, of course, compel various expedients to suit | 


the particular case. If the ground is of a treacherous nature, 
piling may be the only thing ; but if that is not necessary, I am 
unqualifiedly in favour of concrete as a base over any other. In 
this we have a material that we can mould at our will, make it 
as great or small as desired, a homogeneous mass after setting, 
and is or should be equally strong in all parts, there being no 
joints to weaken its resistance. Its formation, however, is not 
as fully understood as it should be. It is the impression among 
many that the more cement used the better the concrete. This 
is an error precisely the same as that regarding lime in mortar. 
The cement is, as in the lime’ mortar, the uniting body only, 
not the base. The tensile strength of the broken stone and 
gravel mixed with it is greater than the pure cement, and so as 
we want the greatest strength possible, we should use sufficient 
cement to thoroughly unite the stone and gravel in a compact 
mass only. Mixing is a very important matter also, and it 
should at first be done with all the materials perfectly dry ; after 
that is done, add the water and turn over again until no dry 
particles are to be seen. 

After placing in the trench the mass should be tamped 
thoroughly, to insure solidity and work out the surplus water, 
which will not only retard the setting, but by evaporation leave 
the mass more or less porous and weakened. If we have pro- 
tected the structure as far as possible by good bonding, good 
mortars, and good foundations, the exterior has only one enemy, 
and that is time. The interior, however, has always one ready, 
and we must prepare for that : it is fire. 

How can we best guard against its ravages? Masonry is, 
we might say, indestructible so far as fire is concerned ; that is, 
it will not burn, and it must be employed as far as possible to 
protect the weaker parts. In a comparatively few years we 
have made great advances in this particular line. Hollow clay 
blocks for floors and partitions are a great advance over the 
solid brick formerly used, and by lessening the weight have 
enabled us to erect lighter walls, but there is still too much 
unnecessary weight, and something still lighter but fireproof 
must be devised. In what direction it will be found I am 
unable to say, but Iam convinced that it will come, and the 
future will bear fruit in a material for our use that will be far 
superior to anything now dreamt of. Let this question be 
solved, so that our buildings can be made absolutely fireproof 


—at the same time not unnecessarily massive—and I shall 
consider that we have arrived at a degree of perfection in 
masonry not before equalled in the history of the world, and 
it is a question if we are not in that position to-day. 

In conclusion, let me say that although it is a very common 
statement that the works of modern times are and will not be as 
enduring as those of ancient date, I do not agree with those who 
make it. The great durability and stability of the works of the 
ancients is due first totheirmassiveness; second, totheirslow and 
careful construction, in which every part became so thoroughly 
solidified with its neighbour that at completion the mass was, 
as you might say, a single stone ; and thirdly, their equable 
climate not subjecting them to the expansion and contraction 
a more rigorous one would entail. Notwithstanding statements 
to the contrary by many, I do not believe they had any better 
materials than we; our mortars and cements are as good as 
theirs, and the mechanics of to-day have never had a superior, 
and should occasion arise, I am confident we can erect monu- 
ments that will stand for ages to come, and be an everlasting 
proof, I might say, that the civilisation of the nineteenth century 
can produce masonry equal to that of any previous period in 
the history of the world. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Mayor of Leicester presided, on Thursday evening, the 
14th, ata large and representative public meeting held in the 
Wyggeston School, Leicester, for the purpose of electing a 
District Council to carry out in Leicestershire the National 
System of Registration and Training of Plumbers, inaugurated 
by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London. 

Mr. Philip Wilkinson, architect (past master), and the’clerk 
attended as a deputation from the company. Among those 
who took an active part in the proceedings were several 
members of the Corporation of Leicester, and of the medical 
and architects’ professions. The Mayor, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said that the Guild of Plumbers of London had done 
and were doing a very grand work in organising their system 
throughout the kingdom, and he thought it was an honour to 
Leicester to be selected as a centre. Mr. Philip Wilkinson 
explained that all plumbers who entered the trade since March 
1886 would have to undergo examination prior to being 
admitted to the company’s register. But those who were 
engaged in the trade previous to that date would be admitted 
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upon production of their indentures of apprenticeship or other 
satisfactory evidence of their competence. 

Messrs. Joseph Goddard and J. Tait, speaking for them- 
selves and their brother architects, said that they welcomed 
the system because it was of the utmost importance that archi- 
tects should be fully satisfied as to the competence of the 
plumbers whom they employed upon their buildings. Mr. 
Harrison, the president, and Mr. G. B. Cherry, the general 
secretary of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, were present, and the latter said 
that technical education of a practical kind was warmly 
welcomed by plumbers. He was convinced there was no lack 
of practical plumbers in every district. The men who brought 
discredit on the trade were not plumbers at all. Examination 
and registration would show the public who were plumbers. 
Dr. Thompkins, medical officer of health, said that he saw no 
reason why the duty of supervising plumbing work should not 
ultimately devolve upon the local health authorities, who 
already supervised the erection of houses and the laying down 
of drains, 

A resolution was unanimously passed approving the com- 
pany’s system, and representatives of the Master and Operative 
Plumbers and of the public were elected to act on the District 
Council. Among those elected were the Mayor, the Chairman 
of the Sanitary Committee, the Chairman of the Leicester 
Technical School, the Medical Officer of Health, the Borough 
Surveyor, and the Engineer to the Water Department. 


SCOTTISH SOCIETY FOR THE REGISTRATION 
OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a meeting of this Society held in Edinburgh, Lord Provost 
Boyd, who presided, remarked that plumbers, like the Town 
Council, were a very much abused set of men, but he supposed 
they had no objection to that, and did not feel anything the 
worse of it. It was very desirable, however, that both they and 
the Council should instruct themselves so that the public might 
not receive damage, and homes be as healthy and pleasant as 
they could be made by art and science. 

Mr. W. Allan Carter, C.E., opened a discussion on “ Insuffi- 
cient work, and how far should plumbers’ work be exposed to 
view?” saying that the one question necessarily hung upon the 
other. If all their plumberwork was exposed to view, they 


should have very little insufficient work, and, on the other hand, 
if all their work was sufficient, there was no reason why it 
should not be exposed to view. Insufficient work was work 
which, from the materials used, the kind of workmanship, and 
the manner in which the materials were arranged, was not 
calculated to tend to the health or well-being of the community 
at large. Proceeding to consider what were the causes of 
insufficient work and who were responsible for it, he began at 
the superior or person who proposed to build. Many of those 
men thought they could save themselves the expense of 
employing a competent and skilled man to advise them as to 
the whole of their building, and such men, if they had not 
sufficient knowledge, were the first to open the door to insuffi- 
cient work. But supposing the superior did employ an archi- 
tect, the amount of precise information which the plumber 
could get from the architect’s plan was of an exceedingly 
meagre kind. In so far as the generality of plans, specifica- 
tions, and schedules gave insufficient information to plumbers 
the architectural profession was to a certain extent blamable 
for insufficient work. Having touched on the questions of 
tendering from schedules and competition, Mr. Carter referred 
to the plumbers themselves. Twenty years ago, he said, if 
insufficient work was brought to light a plumber might plead 
that he was not aware that insufficiency was likely to produce 
bad results. Sanitary science was then not so far advanced as 
to-day, when they had so many technical schools, lectures, and 
so much literature. Plumbers were bound to make themselves 
acquainted with all that was known in sanitary science. The 
plumbing trade was the principal one in house-building, and if 
a plumber scamped his work he might in time be morally 
guilty of murder. Registration should have a very active 
influence in the suppression of insufficient work. The whole 
of the plumber’s work, he went on to say, should be exposed to 
view ; but if it was to be exposed there must be a considerable 
revolution in the way in which it was carried out. At present 
plumbers’ work was hideously ugly. If it had to be exposed to 
view they must put into it some artistic feeling and taste. 

Amongst the plumbers who carried on the discussion was 
Mr. Thomas Hume, who said there might be jerry work in 
exposed as well as other plumbing work, and urged that there 
should be an official inspection of plumbers’ work by an 
independent person. 

Mr. Daniel Cameron stated that the plumber had been 
very much neglected by the architect, and often was not allowed 
by the architect sufficient room to do his work. The opinion 
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generally expressed by the speakers was that, while more orna- 
mental work was desirable, the general exposure of plumbers’ 
work would be attended with several disadvantages. 

In reply to suggestions, Bailie Russell said that when the 
Dean of Guild Court had got architects to obey all the regula- 
tions of that Court they might then ask architects to apply 
their minds to the designing of the piping arrangements in 
houses, 


A CONTRACT FOR DRAINAGE PIPES. 


On Friday the case of Edwards v. Williams was heard before 
Mr. Justice A. L. Smith. It arose out of a contract for the 
drainage of the city of Hereford, entered into by the Corpora- 
tion, and to be carried out under the inspection of their 
engineer. The defendant, who resides at Swansea, was the 
contractor, and he obtained the earthenware drainage pipes for 
the purpose from the plaintiff, a manufacturer. The contract, 
which was in March 1886, was to be completed in six months, 
and the pipes supplied were to be approved by the city sur- 
veyor. The plaintiff supplied the pipes to the defendant, the 
contractor, under an agreement for monthly deliveries and pay- 
ments, with a discount of 5 per cent. on payments duly made. 
{n the course of the completion of the contract delays arose in 
the supplies of pipes by the plaintiff, and certain numbers were 
rejected by the surveyor ; and, on the other hand, the monthly 
payments were not always duly made, so that the claims of dis- 
count were disputed. In point of fact, the contract had been 
going on for about two years, and, indeed, it was said it was not 
even now completed. The last delivery of pipes was in 
January 1888. The plaintiff’s claim was about 1,o10/., of which 
goo/. had been paid, leaving a balance of to9/., for which this 
action was brought, on which 62/. was paid off, leaving a 
balance of 46/. 15s., which was the sum now in dispute. The 
defendant claimed to deduct certain sums in respect of dis- 
count on the monthly payments—disputed, and also certain 
sums for pipes rejected—also disputed ; and, further, he set up 
a counter-claim for delay in deliveries of the pipes by which he 
alleged he had been damaged. It was admitted that on many 
occasions the defendant had written to complain of delay in 
deliveries of the pipes, by which the works were stopped ; but 
it was said the pipes were required of particular dimensions 
and construction, with grooves, &c., and these required time to 
make according to the specifications. So it appeared that on 
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several occasions pipes were rejected by the city surveyor, and 
for which, it was said, on one occasion an allowance of 7/. 
was made on account (though this was disputed), and as to 
which the defendant set up a claim for allowances to the 
amount of 38/. But it appeared that when the plaintiff claimed 
the balance of 109/, the defendant had not set up this claim or 
a claim of damages for delay, but had claimed certain sums in 
respect of the deduction of discount agreed upon at 5 per cent. 
on monthly payments ; and as to this a dispute had arisen in 
this way—that for some months the payments due were not 
made, but only portions, and the defendant claimed discount 
on the portions thus paid, whereas the plaintiff insisted that the 
condition for discount only applied where the whole of the 
monthly instalments were fully paid each month, and this, in 
the view of the learned Judge, was the real question in the 
action, as it depended upon which of these views was taken 
whether the sum remaining due on the balance of account was 
or was not covered by the claim of discount, added to a small 
sum, 7/., claimed to be deducted for rejected pipes. 

On the question being raised as to the discount on the 
monthly payments, Mr. Justice Smith at once ruled that the 
defendant was only entitled to the discount when the payments 
were made in full in each month, and not when a portion only 
of the monthly amount was paid. 

This ruling disposed of so much of the defence as rested on 
the discounts, as it struck out most of the discounts claimed by 
the defendant. 

The other question that arose was as to a claim of deduc- 
tions for rejected pipes—z.e., pipes disapproved by the city 
surveyor. A letter from the surveyor to the defendant was 
produced, in which he stated that he had been “ compelled to 
condemn a large number of the pipes supplied, as they are by 
no means up to the standard in the specification, having been 
cracked before burning, and so full of cracks, and blistered, and 
ill glazed, &c.” This the defendant sent on to the plaintiff 
with a letter of his own directing his attention to it, and 
expressing a hope that the next lot of pipes supplied would do 
him justice. The plaintiff replied that he could not understand 
the complaints made, as he had carefully inspected the pipes 
and could not discover the defects. 

Mr. Justice Smith asked what was done with the rejected 
pipes, and was told that they were sent back to the railway 
station, but the plaintiff’s counsel asserted that they had never 


_ been returned to the plaintiff. 


In answer to another similar complaint in July, 1886, as to 
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pipes being rejected for being “out of section,” &c , the plaintiff 
wrote that he had no particulars of those rejected, and could 
“not allow pipes to be rejected in this way.” After this, how- 
ever, a cheque was given for a balance of account, deducting, as 
the defendant alleged, 77, for rejected pipes, though this was 
denied by the plaintiff. In August, however, the corporation 
surveyor condemned, it was said, another lot of pipes valued at 
$/. And in September he rejected another quantity of the 
pipes as not being up to the standard, and these were sent to 
Barton Station, Hereford, to the amount, it was stated, of 
20/, 15s. 8¢.,, and a letter sent to the plaintiff apprising him of 
it. And so again in October. 

Mr. Justice Smith asked what had become of them, and was 
told that they were still lying at the station. The learned 
Judge observed that it was singular that when the plaintiff 
demanded the balance of 107/. claimed in this action the 
defendant should not have mentioned so considerable a claim 
for deduction, or the claim for damages by reason of delay to 
the amount of above 200/., but should have mentioned only the 
discount ; and it would require positive proof to establish these 
claims of deductions in respect of rejections or of damages for 
delay in deliveries of the pipes. 

Evidence was then entered into on these two heads of 
defence—as to rejection of pipes, and as to damages for delay 
in deliveries of pipes. As to the former, 

His lordship ruled that if pipes were rejected by the city 
surveyor and returned to the plaintiff on that ground, then the 
deductions would be allowable, and would not require the 
assent of the plaintiff, as the contract for which they were sup- 
plied required that they should be approved by the surveyor. 

The defendant’s foreman was called to prove the number of 
pipes returned as broken or rejected by the city surveyor, and 
an account was produced of the quantities thus returned. 
They were, he said, sent back to the railway station at Hereford, 
and the defendant said he had on various occasions pointed 
them out to the plaintiff, and once asked him whether, if he 
could get a fair price for them, he should sell them, and some 
were sold at 6d. or 9d. or Is. each, and the amount thus realised 
was less than 20/7, while the total value of the quantities 
rejected and returned would be about 58/., whence deducting 
the 20/. for those sold, there would remain 38/, the amount of 
the claim under this head. Then as to the claim of damages 
for delays in deliveries of the pipes and the consequent 
loss of money in wages paid during stoppages of the works, 
the} defendant produced an account of such alleged losses 
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amounting to 235/. This list, he said, he had made out from 
the “ time books” at the time, and he gave evidence in support 
of it. Men, he said, had to be kept in his employ in order to 
be ready to go on with the work, and they were often kept idle 
during the stoppages of the works. 

His lordship asked why, when these stoppages occurred, 
the defendant had not written to the plaintiff to complain that 
his men were stopped from working? And, how was it that 
when the plaintiff was pressed for payment the defendant had 
not set up these claims? 

The foreman said he thought it would be time enough to do 
so when the contract was completed, and he persisted in stating 
that for several months he saw men idle by reason of the 
delays. 

In cross-examination the witness said he got Ico/. worth of 
pipes from other manufacturers — Doulton and others—and 
some of these were rejected by the surveyor. It came out that 
the first sum claimed for rejected pipes—7/.—had not been 
allowed in account by the plaintiff, but was in all subsequent 
accounts down to the last. And the witness when asked by 
the learned Judge why he had not objected was silent and could 
not say ; and in answer to further questions he said that in his 
view the defendant was not to pay for rejected pipes, but he had 
never made out a list of them until this action. The claim of 
38/, he said, was for broken pipes as well as rejected pipes, on 
which it was objected that he could not deduct for broken pipes, 
as they were sent at his risk; but the learned Judge asked 
where they were to be delivered, and was told at Hereford ; 
and upon that ruled that they must be delivered there whole ; 
and the defendant had contracted for pipes whole and not 
broken. The learned Judge, however, appeared not to be satis- 
fied with the evidence as to the amount for rejections of pipes, 
especially as it appeared that the defendant had sold some of 
the rejected pipes, and returned the proceeds and given no 
credits for them in account ; and upon this Mr. Pearce, the 
resident engineer of the Corporation of Hereford, was called, 
and said he acted at the works for some months. It was his 
duty to see that the pipes supplied were according to the 
specification, and condemn such as were not so ; and on various 
occasions he had occasion to complain of the pipes supplied by 
the plaintiff, and when he complained he rejected the pipes, but 
he could not speak to the number, though he believed the account 
was correct. He had also occasion to complain often of delays 
in the deliveries of the pipes, and he had noticed that the works 
were sometimes stopped by these delays. 
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Another engineer, who had succeeded the last witness, gave 
similar evidence. 

Counsel for plaintiff said he could not deny that some of 
the pipes were rejected, but he submitted that the defendant’s 
right to any deduction on this account had been waived by 
particulars not having been given at the time and by offers to 
pay the balance due, and, further, by his selling the pipes and 
retaining the proceeds and giving no credit in account. As to 
the claim of damages for delay, it was visionary ; and as to the 
claim for discounts, it did not meet the balance due. 

The defendant’s counsel urged that the defendant’s claim to 
deductions for rejections of pipes was made out; and he did 
not admit that the claim for damages for delay was visionary— 
on the contrary, he submitted that it was made out. 

Mr. Justice Smith gave judgment against the defendant on 
the claim for discount, but in his favour as to the claim for 
rejected pipes. There was, he said, no formal contract between 
these parties ; the defendant had written to the plaintiff asking 
his prices for cash payments each month, and informing him 
that by the contract with the corporation the pipes must be 
approved by the corporation’s engineer. Pipes were sent from 
time to time, and the defendant fell behind in his payments. 
In one of the first accounts the defendant made a claim 
of 7/. for rejected pipes, but it was not acquiesced in 
by the plaintiff, for the sum was inserted in every sub- 
sequent account. The defendant had fallen behind in his 
payments from first to last, and yet he claimed discount 
on all sums paid within each month, even although the whole 
sum due was not paid, but only a part of it. He did not, how- 
ever, so construe the contract, but considered the discount only 
due on full monthly payments. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that the defendant was not entitled to the discounts, and that 
part of his defence failed. Next, as tothe claim in respect of 
the rejections of pipes, it was true that, after the last delivery 
of pipes in January 1888, the defendant did, when pressed for 
payment, set up this claim, but had he made it out? Now, that 
pipes had been rejected in fact, there could be no doubt, and 
the two sub-engineers called had proved it. It was impossible 
to get at absolute nicety in amounts ; but what he had to decide 
was whether in substance the defendant had made out this 
claim, and he thought he had; nor could he adopt the view 
that there had been a “waiver” of it. He found, therefore. 
that as to the rejection of pipes the defendant was entitled to 
deduct the sum of 38/. -Then, as to the claim for damages by 
reason of delay in the delivery of the pipes—for which he was 


asked to allow 230/.—he could do nothing of the kind. The 
claim had never been set up before the action, and there was 
no tangible evidence in support of it. He must disallow this 
claim of the defendant, therefore, and on the whole, while 
allowing the 382. tothe defendant for the rejections of pipes, 
the result would be that the plaintiff, having received 617 inthe 
action, would be entitled to judgment for 69/7. 15s. 6a, but to 
execution only for 8/. 15s. 6d@. and costs. 
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members of the Association expressed their determination to 


do everything in their power to remove the objectionable 
clauses. 
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WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, Ld. 


11 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, £.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. ‘ 


The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


5 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


Rauway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 

Annual Income, £248,000. 

£2,600,000. Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditions—New 
Concessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HvTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


Head Office:—-64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


t WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Corrensation already paid, 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., 
57 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 
MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


JOINT SECRETARIES— 


W. C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


L16,000,000. 


AL EFFECTUALORNAMEN| 
00MS4-7 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


FOREIGN 


latent FLOORING 


PO 
ae aT 


SAM" PUTNEY. xceum «i 


7” Battic WHARF, PADDINGTON ,LONDON- 


WATCH BOARDING 


©; (ON THIS SYSTEM? 


\ ORDINARY 
PRICES 
a fy) Terraces 
= 03 
Post Free. pe ye 


PREPARED | 


4 


et 


22, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND PARQUETRY. 


WE are very pleased to notice that the enterprising firm of 
Illingworth, Ingham & Co, of Leeds, Manchester, and Goole, 
have opened London offices and showrooms, at 34 New 
Bridge Street, E.C. Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham & Co. find 
that the demand for their specialties in school and college 
furniture, parquetry, wood mouldings, &c., notable for excel- 
lence of workmanship, is so largely increasing that they have 
been well advised in taking this step. Mr. John Glendenning, 
who is well known as an inventor of improved school-desks, 
&c., is their representative for the metropolis and the south-east 
of England. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


March 4, 


3758. Walter Dowland, for “A plane-iron for the. use of 
carpenters, joiners, and other workers in wood, that does away 
with the necessity of grinding.” 

3763. William Mitchell and William Thomas Hare, for 
“An improved chimney-cowl or pot for preventing down 
draughts.” 

3781. Richard Franklin, for “A self-acting locking-bolt.” 


March 5. 


3814. Samuel Clement Southam and John Downes 
Southam, for ‘‘Imprevements in bolts for securing doors, 
window-sashes, casements, and shutters, and for other like 
purposes.” 

3833. Thomas Kemp, for “Improvements for testing house- 
drains.” 

3838. Cornelius Walton, for “Improvements in machinery 
for making and pressing clay and other materials into tiles, 
bricks, and other forms or shapes.” 


3851. Herbert Hellewell, for an “ Improved chimney-top or 
cowl applicable also as a ventilator.” 


March 6, 

3970. Ewing Matheson, for “ Improvements in tiles and in 
the method of fixing the same.” ; 

3891. John Brunelow Rushton, for “Improvements in 
apparatus for securing or holding cords and the like, specially 
applicable for securing the cords of Venetian and other 
blinds.” 

March 7. 

3976. Patrick Murphy, for “ A new railing on the telescopic 
stowaway principle, composed of iron pipes, standards, and 
chains for the protection of quays and other dangerous places 
at night.” E 

3979. Henry Earnshaw, for “Improvements in means or 
apparatus employed for annealing or tempering bricks, paving 
blocks, and the like articles made from slag.” 

4oor. William Allan and Robert Arnold Holmes, for “ Im- 
provements in sliding-holders and brackets for artificial lights.” 

4009. William Wilson Henderson, for “ Improvements in 
window-sash furniture.” 

4016. William Bakewell, for “Improvements in drip-dry 
covering for roofs and other purposes.” 

4021. John Burton Burwell, for “ An improved wrench.” 


March 8. 

4065. William Davidson, for “ Improvements in fastenings 
for rain-water, soil, waste, and other pipes.” 

4079. John Henry Brundrett, for ‘‘ Improvements in white- 
wash and other brushes.” —— 

4093. Samuel Tertius Booth, for “ Improvements in gas-taps 
or cocks.” 

4137. Thomas Clements, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the manu- 
facture of machinery used for the pulverising of clay, and other 
substances used in the making of bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, and 
other earthenware.” 

4147. Frederic Sarjean Harbidge and Edwin James Nowell, 
for “A combination carpenter’s square for levelling, squaring, 
plumbing, mitreing, and ascertaining heights of buildings, and 
other objects.” 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


— 


14 ELM STREET, 


surface, 


| DRIEs hard in afew hours, with p 
‘smooth, glossy, and durable gfe 
| Is not affected by 
| Oils, Turps, Acids, or climatic 
‘changes, resisting alike ex- & 
tremes of heat and cold. 


HAINES & CoO. 


PAPERHAN 


(LATE A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
RAISED FLOCKS. 


BORDERS AND FRIEZES. 


IN ALL SHADES 


In Self-opening Cans, 
at 10d., 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
and 3s, 10d. each. 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


In Self-opening Cans, 


and 8g. 10d. each. 


NS 
} 


Lists and Sample Tints of 


JAMES PRICE, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 3 


- BLOCK PAVING 


Wily, Bor Churches, 8chools, 


RE Estimates and full particulars 


My peg THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEaM 


Z Clapham Junction. 8.W..' ? 


Fitzroy Place, 
Euston Read, 


x 


GINGS MANUFACTURERS, 


83 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 


A large collection of Choice Goods always kept in Stock, from which Orders can 
be supplied. 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


For Baths, Stoves, Furniture, 
Cycles, Ornaments, Inside 


& COLOURS: == : . 
and Outside Decorations, 
oN zy Weems Leather, Wickerwork, Stone, 
‘ Y) &e., &c 


a ee 


at 10d., ls. 3d., 2s. 8d., 


Special Terms for Quantities. 
Telegrams :—“ Ornamental, London.” 


LONDON, N.W. 


(Mr. Wurrr’s Syste), 


“PP RY-RODS. WHITE ANT 


= ABSOLUTE. SECURITY GUARANTEED 
3S BY HAVING TIMBER 


fices, &c. 


on application to 


SIR W™ BURNEDD & CS, 


JOINERY. Works, 2 


53, GRACECHURCH ST, E.C. 


SBURNEPRDPIZED © 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


LONDON, S.W. 


(Telegraphic Address-—‘‘ Science and Art, London.”’) 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS! 1889. 


ead 


7 to 8 p.m. 2nd Grade Examination, Model Drawing. 
PEN EEN { 8.15 to 9.45 p.m. 2nd Grade Examination, Freehand Drawing. 
7th ,, Tuesday 7 to 8.30 p.m. 2nd Grade Examination, Perspective. 


SCIENCE. 


p.m. 
8th May, Wednesday 7 to 10 VI.—Theoretical Mechanies. 
9th ,, Thursday S VII.—Applied Mechanies. 
10th ,, Friday #3 XIV.—Animal Physiology. 
6 to 10 II.—Machine Construction and Drawing. 
llth ,, Saturday es I1I.—Building Construction. 
a IV.—Naval Architecture. 
XVIII.—Principles of Mining. 
13th ,, Monday 7 to 10 V.—Mathematics, Stages 6 and 7. 
XXIV .— Principles of Agriculture. 
14th ,, Tuesday me XXIII.—Physiography. 
15th ,, Wednesday of IX.—-Magnetism and ae! 
16th ,, Thursday 7 to 10.30 V.—-Mathematics, Stages 1, 2, 3. 
Tithe eee rey 7to10 VIIl.—Sound, Light, and Heat. 
18th ,, Saturday 6 to 10 I.—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 
; XX.—Navigation. 
20th ,, Monday 7 to 10 ‘ XII.—Geology. 
V.—Mathematies, Stages 4 and 5. 
Zist, ee 2) esday FG 1 XXV. = ranger” : 
® XVI. & XVITI.—Biology. 
22nd ,, Wednesday He { XIX.—Metallurgy. J 
23rd ,, Thursday 7 X.—Inorganic Chemistry. 
29th ,, Wednesday if X V.—Botany. 
; —, XI111.—Mineralogy. 
20th 55) Thursday 4 { XXI.—Nautical ‘Astronom y. 
ste XI.—Organic Chemistry. 
Bist, Eriday dg ».@.6 Fi _—Steam : 


Candidates who do not belong to any regularly constituted Szience or Art Class shoall apply before 25th March to the 
Special Local Sacretary of the district or, in case they d> not resid2 within a Sp2zial Lozal S2eretary’s district, to the Secretary 
of the nearest class which is to be examined in the subject they require. 


A fee for each candidate, not exceeding 2s. 6d. per evening, may be chargel by the Local Committee, or the Special Loca] 
Secretary. 


The Special Local Secretaries for the London districts are as follows :— 


Chelsea and Westminster, J. R. Langler, Esq., 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W.; City (East) and Hackney, F. E. 
Harding, Esq., Murton foes Higham Road, Woodford, Essex ; City (West) and Finsbur ri W. H. Congreve, Esq., Birkbeck 
Institution, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E. C.; Greenwich and Deptford, J. J. Pakes, Esq., 10 Malpas Road, Brockley, 8.E. ; 
‘Lambeth (East) and Lambeth (West), F. iene Esq., 3 Sibella Road, Clapham, 8.W.; Marylebone, F. Pope, Esq., 18 Baker 
Street, Portman Square, W.; Southwark and Lambeth (North), A. Bourne, Esq., British and Foreign School Society, Borough 
Road, Southwark, 8.E.; Tower Hamlets, E. J. Sharpe, Jun., Esq., 28 Oriental Street, Eist India Dock Road, E.; Woolwich 
and Plumstead, R. T. Smith, Esq., 246 Burrage Road, Plumstead; Stratford, J. Horn, Esq., 72 Chobham Road, Stratford, E. ; 
Tottenham, J. F. Adams, Esq., Leamington Lodge, Tottenham. 

Individual candidates who do not reside near any place where a Local Examination Committee has been formed may be 
examined in all Science and Art subjects at the South Kensington Museum, as far as room will allow. A Registration Fee of 
2s, 6d. per evening, or a Composition Fee of 10s. for any number of evenings will be charged if application (on Form No. 325) 
is made before 25th March, and of 5s. per evening, or a Composition Fee of 20s. for any number of evenings afterwards, if made 
before 20th April. Applications for 5. a ot South Kensington cannot be received after 20th April. 


By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


A Business Supplement Reoorvel: 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, MARCH 29, 1889. 


THE ARCHITECT CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AND 
~~ ACCRINGTON. — April 1.—For Building Semi-detached 
CONTRACT REPORTER. Villas. Messrs. J. Maden & Son, Architects, 121 Blackburn 
Road, Accrington. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, APPERLEY BRIDGE.— March 29.— For Building Sixteen 


me adiiotne wotgs to te ne) xo x Houses and Cottages. Messrs. Jowett Kendall and J. Harper 
For Quarter Page. . vel lh Pea WHE AG Bakes, Architects, Thackley, Idle. _ 

For Half Page . : . : . ; Ta T0 <0 ARMLEY.—March 30.—For Building Shops and Alterations 
For a Page ? : P : A } SLE EONAR SG to House. Mr. F. W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. 

For I inch deep by 2} wide ee ces. SO fet ATHLONE.—March 30 —For Accommodation for Nuns in 


the Workhouse. Mr. R. Lanrishe, Architect, Athlone. 

BALLYEASTON.—April 5.—For Additions, &c., to Presby- 
terian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BeLFastT. —April 9.—For Building Lecture-hall, &c. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 
Belfast. 

BLAINA.—April 13.—For Alterations to Schools. Mr, I, 
Aled Jones, Clerk, Blaina, Mon. 

BRADFORD.—April 1.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. S. 
Robinson, 5 Exchange, Bradford. 


: . 5 BRADFORD.—April 2.—For Building Three Shops and 
*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- Factory. Messrs. Ee & France, niece Pia 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- CARLISLE. — For Building Board School, Caretaker’s 

ticularly requested that information of this description be | House, &c. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, 

forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later | Carlisle. 

than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. CARNARVON.—April 3.—For Building Wing, Minafon, for 
Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or the Mayor. Mr. R. J. Thomas, Architect, 35 Castle Square, 

an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or Carnarvon. t dV 

Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write CHELTENHAM.—April 3 —For Rebuilding Boundary Wall 

at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to at Workhouse. Mr. J. T. Darby, Architect, Tavistock Place, 


rn Cheltenham. 
THE ARCHITECT. 5 ; : P 
CHESTER.—April 3 —For Construction of Railway Station, 


Buildings, Platforms, &c., and Iron Bridges. The Engineer’s 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. Office, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 7 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must Coune —April 4.—For Building Aisles and Organ Transept 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. with Oak Roofs. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the CWMTILLERY.—March 30.—For Building Two Shops. Mr 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for | James W. Bean, Architect, Abertillery. ; ; 
PeanCn, (YE GS @ silaranive of 200d facth. DARTFORD.—April 5. —For Building Workhouse Infirmary. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their | My, G. H. Tait, C.E., Spital Street, Dartford 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- et ore Hobe te inane Threce tl ousestaebir 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy | Charles BelJ, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street, 
communications. S.E. 


VERITY BROS., CALL DANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STRERY, ELC, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LAICHES, &c 


In our Deadweight Lock, as per drawing herewith, w have so applied the diferent Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


een eT 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable ior Skylights, Fanilights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weatner Bars, Sasn Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 
Catalogues Free by Post. -¥ 
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DONCASTER.—March 
Rooms, and Petty Sessions Hovse. 
West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 

EASTRINGTON.—April 4.—For Building Farm Residence. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

ECCLESHILL.—March 29.—For Sixteen Houses and Cot- 
tages. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 

EGREMONT.—April 2.—For Rebuilding Premises. Mre 
IF. W. Charter, Brewery House, Egremont. 

EARLSHEATON.— March 29.—For Building Dyehouse, &c., 
Providence Mills. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, West- 
gate, Dewsbury. 

EAST GRINSTEAD.—March 29.—For Building Sanitary 
Laundry. Mr. S. W. Haughton, Architect, East Grinstead. 


29.—For Station House, Strong 
Mr. J. Vicker Edwards, 


NORMANTON.—April 3.—For Building Three Houses and 
Dwelling-house, Shop, Warehouse, Stabling, &c. Mr, William 
Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

ROCHE.—March 30.—For Restoration of Church. 
J. D. Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, W. 

ROTHERHAM.—April 2.—For Enlarging Board School. 
Mr. H. S. Tacon, Architect, Rotherham. 

SHAW.—For Building Fireproof Mill. 
26 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

WeEsT DERBy.—April 9.—For Building Workhouse. 
C, H. Lancaster, Architect, 14 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

WREXHAM.—April 2.—For Building Chapel and School. 


Mr. 


Mr. Stott, Architect, 


Mr. 


Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Architects, 17 St. Anne’s . 


Square, Manchester. 


ELGIN.—March 29.—For Building Parochial Board Offices. 


Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 


FOLESHILL.—March 30.—For Alterations, &c., to Chapel. 


Rev. R. Daw, 7 Priory Street, Coventry. 
Gaywoop.— March 30. — For 

Residences and Offices. Mr. 

Street, Lynn. 
HATHERSAGE.—April 


Rosslyn Hill. 
House, The Vale, Acton, W. 


HAVERFORDWEST.—April 13.—For 


detached Model Dwellings. Mr. Joseph 
Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 


HOMERTON.—April 8.—For Building Block for 400 Inmates, 
Mr. Walter Barnett, Architect, 


for the Hackney Guardians. 
Winchester House, Broad Street, E.C. 


LEEDS.—April 10.—For Extension of Board School, Bram- 


ley. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the Board. 


LINCOLN.—For Building Houses, 
Architect, Oddfellows’ Hall, Lincoln. 


LucaNn.—March 30—For Building Schools. 
Fuller, Architect, 170 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


Building Four 
Benjamin Hewetson, King 


4.—For Building Lock-up. 

W. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 
HAMPSTEAD.—April 2.—For Building Shops and Stabling, 

Mr. Edward Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor 


Erection of Public ee <8 
School for Girls, with Mistress’s Residence, Offices, &c. 
T. Powis Reynolds, Architect, Haverfordwest. 


HEATH.—March 30.—For Building Three Blocks of Semi- 


Villa 


NMG 


Mackay. 
Mr. 


F, Walsh, Architect, 


TENDERS. 
BALLYGARTH. — 
For Additions to Ballygarth Castle, for Major C. Pepper. Mr. 
R. J. STIRLING, Architect, Dublin, 
HEENEN, Balbriggen (accepted) . «£1135 30505 


BELLAGGIO. ; 
For the Erection of a Bungalow, Bellaggio, Surrey, for Mr. 


Mr. WALTER GRAVES, Architect, 


Winchester House, E.C. 


J. R. Hunt. A : : : : : _ £1,015 0 oO 
J. MANSBRIDGE (accepted, subject to conditions) 850 90 O 
Charlwood Bros. : ; : ; : +, get 5 GS OC 
A. Foster . : : 0 : ; 5 : 760 0 O 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Erection of Residence and Stabling, for Mr. E. Terry, 
Branksome Park, Bournemouth. 
DONKIN, Architects, Shaftesbury Hall Chambers, Bourne- 


Messrs. LAWSON & 


mouth. 
2 McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . . 4912" Foo 
Mr. W. Mortimer, F. Hoare & Sons, ‘Bournemouth . Bato oO 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . : ; (ai4\4878 0 2D 
Mra J 8k: W. Hoare, Bournemouth . ; : , . 4.480 4086 
GEORGE & HARDING, Bournemouth (accepted) 4,248 0 Oo 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} ives" 


STRODE & CO. & tovcireeucvcnyara’ec: LONDON, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury Squanrg, E.C, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
__ Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 
Information Free, Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 Ils. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADD 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


NINTH 


Architectural and Building Trades’ 


EXHIBITION, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON, N. 


APRIL 1 TO 138, 1889. 


Mr P.SHRAPNHL, the Manager of the highly suc- 
cessful series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall Guring the last 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April 1, 
1889. Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars on 
application to Mr. P, SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20 
BucxiEnssury, Lonpon, B.C. 


Tet eels CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


— 


Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


Registered 


Manufacturers. 3 ERWA Y 
aU &p 
R, W. THOMAS & C0, : GREEN [eee SLATE C9 E 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


“PALL MALL” 
PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 
TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Extra Rapid, 44x31}, 1/; 64x43, 2/3; 84x64, 4/3 per doz. 
Thickly Coated do. do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 ,, 

Do. Landscape do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 ,, 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 


FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


LIMITED 


WY 
“es TMOR 


SS 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED @ 


LIGHTNING 7 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ' 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
@ repaired. No stoppage of 
4 Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
: object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


ASES FOB BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


a 
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CARSHALTON—continued. 


BURSLEM. 
For Erection of new Printing Works, Burslem, for Mr. W. Waterlco Road. 
Savage. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. Quan- Jets Cattell ; : ae 3 : - £352 9 0 
tities supplied. - Bath & Blackmore : : : : 4-334, 00ne 
J.J. Longden, Burslem « . 5 : Ab 199 0 O J. B. Potter . F 2 : : + 310u, Om O 
T. Critchlow, Burs!em : - : 1,146- 0 oO Johnson & Co. . . : : 4 7 9005,.08 & 
C. Cores, Hanley . Re . 1,145 0 0| W. JENNER (accepted ) eee 8 ot |. t,he, Same 5 
‘Cooper & Jones, Tunstall . “ ‘ 1,085 0 Oo DALKEY 
Yorke & Goodwin, Tunstall. : : . 1,073 9 O| For Building Villa, for Mr. J. J. Carroll. Mr. R. J. STIRLING, 
Pelee Burslem . n . A : et OLO!, O_O Architect, Dublin. 
Grant, Burslem . . . : : 1,050 9 O J. MAHER, ‘Dalkey (accepted) . ‘ , -£952 9 0 
arene a : : . ~ 995 ¢ 9 DORKING. 
00 ( 
u KE, Burslem (accepled ) , F : FOO or Pumping Machinery, &c, at the Dorking Sewerage Outfall 
or Additions and Alterations to Hill Top Chapel, Burslem. Works. Mr. G. S. MATTHEW = Surveyor. 
Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. Quantities supplied. Gwynne F : é 5 : At 3s Oo Oo 
Alterations to School. Bird & Co. . 0 oO 


'W. GRANT, Burslem (accepted) ; eee 7500.00 MANLOVE, Auuiorr & Co., Nottingham (ac- 
New Vestries and Balcony. cepted) . : ; : : : 3 a eye Me. 


'W. Cooke, Burslem . : : - 593 © O| For Building Wall for Cemetery, Dorkin 
W. GRANT, Burslem (accepted ) Bie ener 310 oo Hamblin . : ee . 2 eres OF oO 
C. Cope, Tunstall . . : . ° oe! ek ae. Lucas. : c ; ; : ; ‘ ~ HS fe) te 
CARNFORTE. Edser . : 7“ - : : ; ‘ A ped, Tee 
For Restoration of Warton Church, Carnforth. Mr. J. ARTHUR Putney Bros. : : : : : ; - 104 0 9 
HopE, Architect, Preston. | Laying-out Ground. 
MN WilconsWattons 9 CeO £6000 0 |, Lucas . JOS SORE SON Oe es 0098 ONO 
T. Pool, Carnforth . : : : : ~rs7oro oO Lucas (half the ground) : : : - <2 4800 Ome G 
T. Bolton, Warton . : : : : - 1,494 9 0 Putney Bros. : : é = 400i. Onn G 
G, Woods & Son, Bootle . ; : : 1450070", 0 Putney Bros. (half the ground) : : 1 370n Om 
R.S. Wright & Sons, Lancaster. : i401 OO Wall and LES out. 
T. Lancaster, Lancaster . 7 - 3 ~)7,40r 0" 0 Cunliffe . : «1: OOO One OF 
Me iee.Son, Carmforth, .° .  . “© 1,350° 010 Cunliffe (half the ground) 3 4720 0 
R. Hall, Forton ’ ge eI R SP ¥, 350% x 0 The Tender of Messrs. Putney Bros. ‘accepted. 
; 8 ee Lancaster : . : y 1,3407030 GREAT YARMOUTH. 
‘RT. Pen z piean ands. . . ~~ 1,309 10 O For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Regent Road, 
G ennington, Kendal . piegkteky eee Great Yarmouth. Mr. CHas. G. BAKER, "Architect, Town 
J. GARDEN, Dalton-in-Furness (accepted) meso" Ov O Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 
CARSHALTON. W. Harwood, Great Yarmouth . : ; oA 245 ONO 
For Improvement Works for the Local Board. Geo. Beckett, Great Yarmouth . ; é Stl $7 OO 
Sutton Grove Road. A. Bond, Great Yarmouth . : F : aRS 4a On O 
Bath & Blackmore 4 - % F . a7507 1.0m 0 M. Barnard, Great Yarmouth . : { CPG Wer Be 
2%: Porter, Sutton . : : 4 a cCO. on G G. Salmon, Great Yarmouth : A A om i377 BO a oO 
Johnson & Co., Wimbledon - : : w455 07 0 R. Eastoe, Great Yarmouth i : : 0 13205 Zee 
W. JENNER, Sutton (accepted) . : : eatzeig: 6 Grimble & Watts, Great Yarmouth . «- 120,108.96 
yer cattell, London 7 *  *~.° S- . ass, 0. oO J. F. W. Bray, Great Yarmouth (accepted ) 1245) 0 0 
asses e 
re a (2s Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. : 
Sa A\ 2.862 « Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. : B 
° 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the a 
“ MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. os 


ess 


< For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
se ge” PARQUET FLOORINGS z=ax OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


DP vO O22 One inch and t-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
e “y (8) Immense Stack ayaya ready for Laying. For Material only, exclusive of Laying. ®@ 


Turpin’ s > Syateil 
Torin s Patent, of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floor 


KA gi NS si #19 inch ic, asd Deal Floors, Gee sein)” = WWOOD Y TR ag | 
(74 
ANS CARVING. ZZ AS wy 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


a Ae }-inch Parquet q 
A) go” Wood Backing j 


SPECIALITE MEDIA-VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


Cll 


sg eit 
| \ : j 
t a ip) f D o 
4 i i Hull i % He Mi 
ins bt Ha HM ia na antl 
eae eae TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORG2’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


{i3) LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 21 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


A ser MANCHESTER. 
84a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | ; j. SURGEON £ GON? Broed SELBUIGaaneO 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GRENOSIDE. 
For Construction of Rooms over Dining-hall at the Workhouse, 


Grenoside. Mr. G. A. WILDE, Architect, Bank Street, 

Sheffield. 
Dutton & Evans, Sheffield . 2 : . »£597 0 0 
J. White, Sheffeld , : ; ‘ . » 569 0 O 
T. Astling,’Sheffield >. F c 5 : . 55E. Ie oO 
J. Morton, Sheffield . : , 5 - A Bs Ch 2 
J. Holmes, Sheffield ; - Lhe OL Me, 
J. Brearley, Stacey, Loxley. - : ‘ Moko CO 
R. Marsden, Chapeltown .. : : : “a5 IO FO 
W. Laycock, Thurgoland . ‘ : : = e510. OO 
T. Nelson, Wadsley Bridge . : , er te rey Be 
T. Gardner, Sheffield . , : . : © £03.40 "0 
G. J. HELLIWELL, Hillsborough (accepted). oP 450-1 5o 


HALIFAX. 

For Altering West Portion of North Wing. of Hope Hall into 
separate Dwelling-house. Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, Architect, 
Halifax. 

Accepted Contracts. 
Wm. Marsden, mason and bricklayer. 
A. Embury, carpenter and joiner. 
H. Walsh, plumber and glazier. 
John Robinson, slater and plasterer, 


HILLMORTON. 
For Building Stores and S orekeeper’s House, Hillmorton. Mr. 
ALFRED G. GREENHILL, Architect, Rugby. 


G. Tew, Rugby . : . : »£51600.70 
J. Hollowell, Rugby . : ‘ : ‘ £509 8S.O 
T. Rathbone, Hillmorton . ° : : x =500 50,0 
W. Wooldridge, Rugby ’ : A A 4/9 OO 
W. G. SATCHELL, Rugby (accepted) . : 454 10 oO 


KIDDERMINSTER. 
For Alterations and Additions in the rear of Nos. 11 and 


12 Bull Ring, Kidderminster, for Mr. R. Wise. Mr. J. M. 
GETHING, Architect, Oxford Chambers, Kidderminster. 
J. Scholes & Sons : ; : : 120684 O80 
J. Binnian & Son. : : é : . 575) 0. 0 
Hsmitheee - A . : . ° ob Om O 
A. Gittens . : A . ‘ . : sa SSOMOLEO 
J. JONES (accepted) . ‘ : : ‘ #1533 10 fo 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


For Making Roads and Sewers on the Bank Grove Estate, 


Kingston-on-Thames, for the Lands Trading Company, 
Limited. Mr. H. A. ALEXANDER, Surveyor, 72 Cannon 
Street, H.C. 


W. & J. Woodham , ‘ . . o£: 1g23a 50 O 
Woodham & Fry . , . é I,I29, yO>.0 
W. Cunliffe . ° e ® ° . +1 Iy1O7pn Qo 
S. Kavanagh . ‘ : ' : : » 1,097 90 0 


LEICESTER. 


For Repairs to Roads, for the Blaby Union Rural Sanitary 


Authority. Mr. W. H. SIMPSON, Surveyor, 6 Friar Lane, 
Leicester. 


S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . : ‘ : . £282 0 oO 
J. Hutchinson & Sons, Leicester F : « 206 geo 
D. Gibbins, Leicester . : 4 ; 258 14 0 
S. Thumbs, Nottingham ., : : 248 5 oO 
E. Bott, Leicester F 6 : : ; DAA Am A: 
T. Philbrick, Leicester : : ; ° — 20a 20 
T. Smart, Nottingham’ : : . : mn 230 pO 
J. LEA, Ratby (accepied) ‘ . : 214 oO 


LONDON. 


For Erecting Carcass only of New Premises in Gray’s Inn 


Road, for Mr. Frederick Sage. Mr. WALTER GRAVES, 
Architect, Winchester House, EC. 
Colls & Sons. : , ; 3 : . £1,880 
J.aMorter. . : : : : : . 1,803 
Grover & Son ‘ ‘ 1,794 
Laurance & Son F F ; 1,779 


Patman & Fotheringham . 5 ‘ 1,778 
C. Brass & Son. ; : ‘ ° : . 1,769 
Pink, Fryer & Co. . : : . ; af) Lg haa, 


1,729 
1,680 
1,646 


B. E. Nightingale . : ; : : : 
Stimpson & Co. z ‘ : : : : 
J. R. HUNT (accepted) Ae OF . . : 


00.0 07070 0.0 0-6 
e0Qqg0000 000 


For Laying Oak Parquet Floor at 17 Chepstow Villas, for Mr. 


J. Joseph. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepied) . . : « £3201050 


For Painting and Decorations at 13 Berkeley Square, for 


Captain H. C. Denison. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . . e 


«£570. Db f0 


CONTRACTORS TO HM. GovEeERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


ill Wray : 
\ | lh il | 


\ | : | i | ‘ 
ANG 


hail j AY ill } 
i | i : 


TESTIMONIAL. 


T ADJUSTMENT 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. ; ; 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 


them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 


235 HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C.5 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 
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SUPPLEMAN& 

LONDON—continued. LONDON— continued. 

For Completion of Nos. 94, 96, 98, and 100 Brondesbury Villas, | For Building Residential Chambers and Shops, 8 and 9 
Kilburn, N.W., under the Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM Shaftesbury Avenue, for Mr. F, Statham Hobson. Mr. 
EVE, F. Ss ea 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. H. WHITEMAN RISING, Architect. j 

Estimate Estimate Allowance 
i No. 94. No. 96. No. 98 No, roo. No. 1. No. 2. Box Stone. 
Avis& Son . «+ «+ £495 £495 £495 £495] Higgs& Hill. -. -» + . £12,880 £33008) £100 
Burnett . . . . 499 499 490 490 Herman & Co. : . 12,746 350 22 
Flaxman . : a 7 48a ~*~ 485 44495 490 Patman & Fotheringham m P24sE 300 22 
Withee) ee ae re g7 re 478 478" 478 be, Bylo Nightingale) See. 6 s. 12,395 286 50 
Dias fe a Sheu Ae Adaey  4der aan, 442 Mawlent a: Corus armen 1:2; 302 284 30 
Tillbrook . ; F . fF 2439 445 445 450 Grover & Son F F mekec32 275 33 
Sie I ie 0 43h 784 58Ro* A308 138.) Karkide Randally cpa tote wens hy 00 260 35 
Cox”: 7... 400 400 - 400 400 Brass. 6. SOD «odes earls LA 260 50 
BURSILL, West Hampstead (ac- M, Patrick - . ; : ge ois) 276 go 
cepted). Soy, ly ages Sete 5 391 | For Erection of Seven Shops and Workmen’s Dwellings 

For Completion of No. 45 Salusbury.Road, Kilburn, N.W,, in Dawes Road, Walham Green. Messrs. BEAZLEY & 
under the Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, E. Sil BURROWES, Architects. 

10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. errs fot Etre for 
CLARK, 15 Harringay Grove, Hornsey (ac- #2 Higgs & Hill . ; , £10,864 "L730 * £40 
cepted) . meeeme A138 15 9 | Stanley Bird . « . * 6 - . °10,579 545 39 

For Construction of Effluent Water and Subsiding Tanks, Boyce. . » + 10,260 600 74 
Formation of Sludge-beds, &c., and Alteration at Sewage Grover & Son . . » 9,893 526 40 
Outfall Works, Hanwell. Mr. E. J. W. Herpert,| J. &J.Greenwood.  . . 9,879 542 40 
Surveyor to the Hanwell Local Board. Colls& Sons. . . « 9,863 530 40 

ey 8 Bihar nee f8og rer o| B. E. Nightingale. tion 9,643 520 39 
J. Mackay ee | eae UF Aue Sa9 ‘s9rr | renal Oe. » + 9,62 498 43 
Meee, | LEED Sai enimeh 760i, of oO Smith, Son & Fletcher . «9,523 540 130 
Pereira ., Gove Lbs 75 27 5 Simpson& Son. . «9,494 500 40 
W. Cunliffe. . ; 728.12 6 | | Wall Droseat.-adiied ain ities) 937° 498 56 
Re aust genet e 2 For Constructing Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford. Work to be 
| O} i Sat ee ae Executed for the Worshipful the Cattle Markets Sub- 
G. GIBSON (accepted) . ; 626017, 7 orders of the Honourable the Corporation of the City 
Surveyor’s estimate - : ; FEM OOZ.* Ot - 2 . di 

y esfl ° ° 9 Bui'ding. Doors. 

For Alterations, &c., to the Athenzeum, Vale of Health, Hamp- B. E, NIGHTINGALE (accepted) . s FLEES: £950 
stead, for Mr. Charles Peters. Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, For Inglenook in Drawing-room at Hurst Grange, Hassock, for 
Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. Major Borrer. Mr. i. A. STENHOUSE, Architect. 

AW see. “DABBS, Stamford Hill (accepted schedule). C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted). . : : 12,7011 OF 0 

For Works rear of Vale of Health Tavern, Hampstead, for | For Structural Repairs to 36 and 38 Essex Road, N., for Mr. 
Mr. Charles Peters. Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, Archi- J. Thompson. Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, Architect, 
tect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. 2 Broad Street Buildings. 

W. F. Dapes, Stamford Hill (accepted schedule). _J. CRANE (accepied) . : . . . £05 OO 
oS 
AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, - 
&e., &e. 


Society. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly-= 
technic. PPP PIPPI IFILL II ILI 
FOR 
ADVANTAGES. : : 
Working Farm Machinery, 
5 . <a ge Pater 'N H ATHORN - AV EVR Co Printing Machinery, 
ae ee tonete ewe a a ae and all purposes requiring small 
Great Economy, See NN \ : E E E D So power, 


CATALOGUES ON. APPLI CATION . 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


Telegraphic Address : e és : ! ah les : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” : - Bue Mae 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. CARDIFF. 


Being “ Key21” to Substructure te 
METAL KEYS, 
nd by an 


WW AL. Fs EF &O ALL LIOTT (late of GEARY & eee. Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
7 John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. [ Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, _ 


(peer Ree a Ee 
Vol. XL. of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d.  Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
——— lec ent nn ee 
LONDON—continued. PLAISTOW. 
For Additions, Alterations, and Fittings in Forming Premises | For Bu: ilding Sorting Office at Plaistow, for the Commissioners 


for the Drapery Exchange, No. 137 Cheapside and See oat 
No. 45 Gutter Lane, E.C., for. the London and Provincial M, Works and Public Buildings. 


Drapery Exchange Co. Mr, WALTER GRAVES, Architect, C. eile : : : , : , £1537 o oO 
Winchester peruse Fc, J. iF Wri © + Stine iste > 1,490 0 © 
JOR ane : “ ° . . 41,895 oO oO If Choe t ° : . . . 1,398 10 © 
F,Sage&€o.. - 5 5 aE S2ORO SO ae Coe ues ee - ss, 1 
J. MANSBRIDGE (accepted Re) ge ig J SG ee Se aa oe rs va 
‘ : ; : : - ; 5 : ee 
Drew & Cadman . . Ere Shillitoe & Son, ; 7 : : ; . 1,300.06 © 
feat J. Holland. ‘ A 5 : ; 5 - 1,298 o oO 
For Supplying Mantelpieces and Fittings for House at Caplin & Redgrave . ; ; : > 5288-0. 6 
Johannesberg, South Africa, for Mr. Bamatis. Messrs. W. Shurmur , t ; ; ’ . 1,278 0 oO 
LENNOX CANNING & GoaD, Architects. C. J. Sherwood . : ; : , d » 1,239 0 © 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . . . - £352 0 0 W. Buckeridge . : : : .- + 45198. <0. a 
W. M. DABBS (accepted) . , : 5 ~~ 4,170 vane 
NEW MARKET. C. Meekecom . é ‘ 4 : : ok, IGOD Tsger 
For Erection of New Training Establishment at Newmarket, Pe ksleves. 5 : : ‘ ; ‘ ee, 190: 002.40 
for Mr. M. Dawson. Mr. JOHN FLATMAN, Architect, New- 
market. 
Kerridge & Shaw. : ‘ ‘ ° 14,404 4.020 PONTYPRIDD. ’ 
Simpson & Son : ; - 4,453 © oO | For Construction of Main Outfall Sewer, 163 miles in length, 
LINZELL, New market (accepte. 7) : : - 4340 0 0 for the Ystradfodwg and Pontypridd Main Sewerage 
Hunt & Blyth (withdrawn) . 4 « «5,850 0 © Board, Messrs. CHATTERTON & BAZALGETTE, Engineers, 
46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
44 ’ NEWPORT. W. R. Green, Gardiff .. .- :. .. «@£13neeomome 
For Building Business Premises, 31, 32, and 33 Commercial G. Osenton, Westerham ; ; . 129,000 0 © 
Street, Newport, Mon., for Mr. J. Liscombe. Messrs. Logan & Hemingway, Cardid ; . 122,372 0 O 
W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, London, AV. Ro PARR ER Co., Cardiff (accepted) 101,189 0 © 
Newport, and Cardiff. Quantities by the Architects. a; 
Charles Reid, Newport . ; ; ; » £4,209 ome) - Buildine Vj ro 2 Tatte : 
Ghaiee Loe Newport He ee. For eee Sage aie alls, Pah sl 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport . Berea yet ee 1) ev. H. J. Williams. Messrs. C. TAYLOR ‘st ? 
Henry Parfitt, Pontnewydd ; : : nes ys ee Joint Architects, 22 Duke Street, Cardiff, 
W., Jones & Son, Newport : ; : 183.7 250 10 nO W. Thomas & Co, Cardiff c a : £2 9305 vee 'O 
Chas. Miles, Newport J : 5 ; « $53:000 ¢ OF 0 F. King, Pontypridd . : : : : 2 AAZATGATO 
W. Price, Newport . : ; A : ees OG OmEO, W. Sexton, Pontypridd . A ; . 2,420 Io Ia 
J. Linton, Newport . : : ; : 243;000 1020 Williams & Davies, Pontypridd ‘ ; . 62, dig web Ges 
W. Blackburn, Newport . : 3 : EZ /5978. 020 J. Venning, Cardiff . , : : « 527307 eS 4 
J. Jenkins, Newport . ‘ : : : LES Nea hero? O M. Julian, Pontypridd ‘ : ; ; » 2,399° 8° 0 
J. Prosser, Newport . 4 ‘ . ‘ ; $3,500" 0. 0 W. Williams, Pontypridd . ; ; «, 225g. 0 
Alfred Hazel, Newport . . 3,495 20” O Exors. of W. Gradwell, Barrow-in- Furness. 2,200 O 90 
Exors. of W. Gradwell, Barrow and Newport rhe Selly er J. Turner & Sons, Cardiff. ; : : . 82ST 45 ONO 
GEO. WILKINS, Newport (accepted ) . : Y Byvepl Oe oO 


J. Hopkins, Cardiff . : : . : ;* tt to) a 


(ON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


hy ATEyreRSAwR, 96 AVE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E 


HEATING APPARATUS, 
ENGINEERS’ _ WORK, GAS AND STEAM 

COOKING ‘APPARATUS, 
RANGES, KITCHENERS, DINNER LIFTS, LAUNDRIES, STOVES, TILES, 
ART METAL WORKS, GASFITTINE 
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ROCHESTER. 


For Building Delce Mission Church, Rochester. 


BASSETT-SMITH, Architect. 
Bunning & Sons . ; “ . . 
Killby & Gayford : . . : 
J. Shillitoe & Sons. ; - : 
King, Bros. & Co, ; 5 - i 
Multon & Wallis , ‘ ; : 
J. Smith & Sons . ; ; : , 
T. Callund & Sons. : 


Nye Bros. 

Coie Skinner’. 

J. G. NAYLAR & Son’ (accepted) : 
W. Ruby . ‘ : ‘ : 


TUNSTALL. 


For Erection of a Seven Oven Manufactory at Brownhills. 
Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. 


plied. 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall ‘ : 
C. Smith, Tunstall . 
J. Yorke, ’ Tunstall 
N. Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent 
le Bowden, Burslem 
W. Cooke, Burslem 
C. Cornes, Hanley . 
C. Cope, Tunstall 
J. PRocTER, Tunstall (accepted 7) 


Engine, Boilers, and other Machinery. 
HARTLEY, ARNOUX & FANNING, Stoke-on- 


Trent (accepted nae . : : 


For Erection of Group of Buildings, comprising 5 
Public Baths, 


Art School, Free Library, 
Station, and Town Yard Buildings. 
Architect, Tunstall. 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall ‘ 
Cooke, Burslem. 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 
Grosvenor, Tunstall 
Cope, Tunstall : , , 
Smith, Tunstall = ; ° 
Bowden, Burslem . : 
Walkerdine, Derby 


GOODWIN & YORKE, Tunstall (accepted ) 


SUPPLEMENT ae 
1 
RUGBY. 
Mr. Wo. | For Building new Stables, Carriage-house, &c., at Bilton, near 
Rugby, “for Mr. W. R. Line. Mr, ALFRE ne: GREENHILL, 
; £999 oun) Architect, Rugby. 
: 988 0 oO W. G. Satchell, Se ers : : » £899 1H 2 
: S75 OO G. Tew, Rugby : : : : » 540 0 O 
: O50" ONO Linnell & Son, Rugby ° ; 525 kar Oo 
: + e491 'O"-0 J. HOLLOWELL, Rugby (accepted ) ‘ : S20 = 4 10 
re ee Bits, WATFORD. 
: . 748 0 0 For Making Roads on the Rose and Crown Estate, Watford, 
7 . 740 0 0 for Mr. Fisher. Mr. C. P. AYRES, Surveyor, 52 High 
; . 720 0 0 Street, Watford. 
: . 633 16 0 J. Pratt, Watford . : ‘ ‘ , aA 404 OO 
Dove, Watford . : : : e OG epee, 
T,, Lurer, Limited, Watford P : : <enls300! CO .O 
Hazelgrove, Luton . ; ; : Tih sOMm 1) 0 
me y Judges & Eames, Watford ; : : ROW cielo Pete meme 
yy Waterss, Watford . : : ; : 13295 0 oO 
7 Pilkin, Bushey . - : 1,145 0 O 
A peeee ; Capper, St. Albans ; . 965 oO O 
10,000 0 0 Brooks, Hunton Bridge (accepted ) 962, 2 6- 
9,909 9 O WELLINGBOROUGE. 
9,8c0 © O| For Building Houses in Strode Road and Winstanley Road, 
97 11,50 ) 0 Wellingborough, for Mr. G. Lawrence. 
ae Dae Four Houses, Winstanley Road. 
Be) hes ely ee J. Kinn, Wellingborough . . . . £900 0 0 
: ae ei Brown & Son, Wellingborough - : 74 on LOO 
W. Harrison, Wellingborough . A Ykelsn Te 
G. Henson, Wellingborough - 8 OOO), Om 
: a el 94IERO. O W. STEVENS, Wellingborough (accepted) a) GUAL ION O 
Science and Two Houses, Strode Road, 
Fire-engine Dormein & Ruff, Wellingborough : 620nOmLO 
Miva sR. Woop, R. Marriott, Wellingborough : 510 O O 
: W. HARRISON & W. STEVENS, Wellingborough 
i i fiat (accefied ) . : : : 40/1, 0: 0 
i fie 68 3 i Mallet & Co., Rushden... eae A SOM OND 
9,795 © O| For Building House and Shop, aura Mr. EDWARD 
: ah 9.455.100 SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough, Quantities by 
; bamOsgeo) 20. yO Architect. 
. TO SLCOWs 0; LO J. Slinn, Wellingborough : : 4 LASTED <O 
. 4 8.9587 56).0 <0 R. Marriott, Wellingborough . ° : 455 0 O 
abP 8,990): 0./'0 W. Stevens, Wellingborough ; eee IQVIG LO 
8,952 0 oO CLAYSON Bros., Cogenhoe (accepted ) . 405 oO OG 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel pistes, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumonts 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SuRvEyinG List.” . 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, ve EEN W.C. 
HSTABLISHED 183 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


made in 
marx all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
84 Lombard Street, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


‘WooD 

MANTELS. 
THOS. HUGHES & CO., 

194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


PRICE LIST. 
a SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to ane | 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
~ & crete Floors and Street Paving. 


(“ 
J] CEGLIPSE” PORTLAAD CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
rer square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 


adapted for laying encaustic 


tiles, making joints in sanitary ” ae internal stucco, concrete | 


foundations, &e. 
Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


Est Pecan 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HypnrauLic 
BLuE LiAs Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, 
&e., &c, 
OLUME XL, OF THE ARCHITECT, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


AND | 
CONSERVATORIES, | 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


ND BLUE PROCESS COPIE 
SURVEYS, ESIGN. PRRSPEOTIY ES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Terms. 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEMENT, ELC. 


G. ‘A WILLIAMS & SON, 
21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 


Blinds for Tuwn and Country Houses, Mansions, 
Institutions, ec, 
ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given. 
ESTABLISHED OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY: 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


} AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 
C 
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WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


For Rebuilding 7 Meadow Street, Weston-super-Mare. Mr. 


SIDNEY J. WiLpr, Architect, Boulevard Chambers, 
Weston-super- Mare. 
GC Abdictt meet i. ta. 0. ea ee 
E. Williams uF Ss he . (hope 
Wrlisohomey ss. = —. eee . 704 0 O 
H. A. ForsE (accepted) : . . 625 O O 
WORTLEY. 


For Construction of Sewer at Warren, for the Wortley Union 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. GEORGE E, BEAUMONT, 
Surveyor, Grenoside. , 


F. & T. Bool, Sheffield : : ; , #27285 0, 0 
L. Fawcitt,* Oughtibridge : : 7 ONTO SEO 
G. F. Helliwell, Hillsborough ; : err A yO. 
Binks & Trippett, Sheffield . : d 4 af t25 iy 0nk0 
J. Hill, Crooke, Sheffield. ; , , eee BY oe 
G. White, Rock House, Hoyland °. : mht iG Shou O 
F. Haywoop, Wortley (accepted ) 5 : 220 ur CeO 
J. Wood, Harley, Wentworth . ; ; yes 5ero, © 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; ‘ 4 : . 6252110 20 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE timber used in the construction of the flooring of 
Messrs. Barclay & Fry's new factory in Southwark was 
subjected to the process of burnettising by Sir Wm, Burnett 
& Co. 

A GREAT warehouse fire took place at Chicago on Tuesday. 
A block, occupied by the Central Storage Company, was burnt 
out, and a valuable stock of teas and coffee destroyed. The 
damage is estimated at 1,500,000 dols. The building was a 
Government bonded warehouse. ' 


AN extensive weaving mill is to be built for Messrs. J. 
Hilson & Sons, of the Canongate Mills, Jedburgh. 


By the sale of. additional almshouse property to the trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania lately, it appears that 


A STAINED-GLASS window, the subject of which is “ The 
Journey to Emmaus,” designed after Hoffman, has just been 
placed in the New Jerusalem Church, Kensington, to the 
memory of the late pastor, the Rev. Dr. Bayley. The workhas 
been carried out by Messrs. Winfields, Limited, of London and 
Birmingham, who have also lately executed stained-glass 
windows for Codsal parish church, in memory of the late Rev. 
Chinnery Tooth ; for St. John’s, Wednesbury; All Saints’, 
Matlock ; All Saints’, Birmingham ; and Crich Church, Derby- 
shire. Messrs. Winfields were also commissioned to carry out 
the decoration of the chancel of St. Luke’s Church, Silverdale, 
from the design of Mr. Charles Lynam, architect, of Stoke-on- 
Trent, 

ON the part of the. committee to advance the movement for 
the registration of plumbers in the Carlisle district, Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson states that he has been successful in obtaining an 
assurance that Mr. Clark, who is now lecturing on plumber’s 
work to the City Guilds, and one of the examiners for the Com- 
pany of Plumbers, will give a practical address at Carlisle to 
the plumbers and craftsmen connected with sanitary work in 
the district. 


THE new hospitals, Union Workhouse, Oldham, are 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates and stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 
of Manchester and London, the architect being Mr. Sidney 
Stott, of Oldham. . 


NOTHING for the purpose intended could be better than the 
burglar-proof window lock just invented (Evans’s patent) by 
Mr. J. H. Evans, 159 Wardour Street, the patentee and manu- 
facturer. The lock is simple and automatic in action, as the 
windows cannot bé shit withouf beihg at the same time 
automatically closed. The window, however, can readily be 
opened from the inside with less trouble, indeed, than that of 
opening the ordinary window-hasp, as it is only necessary to 
pull a small lever arrangement to release the grip of the lock. 
This lever is not in the shape of a projection, and therefore 
cannot be objectionable ; it is neither unsightly nor obstructive. 


THE new buildings for the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, 
which are being erected from the designs of Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., are to be fitted with three hydraulic lifts, viz. 
a’ direct-acting hydraulic passenger lift: for conveying patients 
in their beds, a dinner lift, and a goods lift for the administra- 


tive block. Mr. Waterhouse has placed the execution of this 
contract in the hands of Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., of 


COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


4 Stained & Leaded Glass Fg 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 
Purposes. 

Designs & Estimates Free. Also |e 

Catalogue on application. 


7 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 


a = (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


334,000 dols. is available for the erection of new almshouse 
buildings on the House of Correction grounds. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS, & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


ANC. EHORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T. 


LONDON 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | } 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrertiricATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s Tasxes, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 


XCREROK I, 


PLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CQ. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, Xce., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


COLLINGE’S 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. QUANTITIES, ETC, aoe 
Correctly Written and IHR AY'S 
Lithographed by return of 
MIAARBLE * WORK. ae san 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. J. L. ALLDAY,| HINGES AND BOLTS. 


St Sawing, Moulding, ing, Me " 
a a tishing Works et | een PRINTING. works, THE “JUBILEE” FRIGTION HOIST. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Ear BIRMINGHAM. | §\ @\ _.y WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 


EY rT Ss 


Beh Re reasl e ee e ONE HANO ROPE, 

MARBL ; wns = 

®| NEW DIRECT POSITIYE COPYING PROCESS) Was “3 aencaa te SARE ae 

In One Development and Washing. Yay i TE ha Bae z 

Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS ae arene Saag og 
from TRACINGS. 

J. RR. GOT Z, 

19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” 
always on hand. 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Deliver 

Railway Station, for all herr of 4 She ey Lore oe 

elected specially to suit Architects’ 

BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ ae 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


R 
E¢inburgh and York Exhibition 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887, 


HINDLE, NORTON & CO. 
OLDHAM. 
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Falmouth Road, Great Dover Street, London, S.E.; and also a 
suspended hydraulic passenger lift, and a direct-acting 
hydraulic basement lift for the new National Provincial Bank 
buildings in Manchester. 


DURING a short visit to Paris, a correspondent writes that 
he visited the newly erected Victoria Chapel in the Rue 
des Bassins, a handsome building in Early English style. The 
interior is fitted up with elegance and taste, comparing favour- 
ably with the elaborate work to be found in so many Conti- 
nental churches. The illumination is carried out by means of 
a number of highly finished four-arm brass gas corona, together 
with brackets and standards. Upon the altar is a beautifully 
chased cross, with vases and candlesticks to match the whole, 
most elaborate in detail, but of a later period of architecture 
than the structure itself. This by many would be considered a 
fault, but at a period when so great a variety of style is to be 
seen in many of our principal buildings, a deviation from a 
strict observance of architectural periods in the interior fittings 
in so many cases, as in this, only enriches the effect of the 
work. The work was carried out by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
London and Birmingham. 


PREMISES OF MESSRS. FRANCIS & CO. 


THE new factory and offices for Messrs. Francis & Co., engi- 
neers and revolving shutter and brass shop-front manufacturers, 
were opened last Monday, on which occasion a large party of 
friends and customers dined at Wood’s Hotel, Furnival’s Inn. 
The building occupies a prominent position on the east side 
of Gray’s Inn Road, and almost immediately on the site of 
their old factory, burned down some five years ago. The 
building occupies a ground space of 6,200 feet, and is four 
floors high, is executed in red Suffolk brickwork, with Portland 
stone dressings, the window openings being fitted with Elsley’s 
iron casements. Mr. B. E. Nightingale, of Albert Embank- 
ment, carried out the works from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Walter Graves, A.R.I.B.A., Winchester 
House, E.C., Mr. Buckle acting as clerk of works. On the 


Saturday previous Messrs. Francis & Co. took the whole of ; 


their employés, numbering nearly one hundred, to Barnet, 
where they were provided with a most substantial banquet, 
and a most pleasant day was spent. The health of Messrs. 
Francis & Co. was proposed, and responded to with great 
acclamation, 


MESSRS. DOULTON’S NEW WORKS, PAISLEY. 


THE new works erected near the Seedhill Road, Paisley, by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., have just been finished, and it is 
expected that operations will be commenced in it by the 
beginning of next month. The building is a brick one of 
about 250 feet long, 30 feet broad, and 26 feet high, though at 
the end near the public road is a wing of two storeys, which 
will be used for general offices and as the manager’s dwelling- 
house. As good light is necessary for the work, the north 
side of the building has been roofed with glass. Everything 
connected with sanitary appliances will be made in the place 
with the exception of delfware, the manufacture of which will 
not at present be started. Other ten or twelve buildings 
similar in construction to the present one are to be erected 
before the works will have reached the extent originally 
proposed, and when completed they will cover an area of four 
acres. It is expected that the additional buildings will be 
commenced about June or July. When the works are fully 
finished employment will be given to about 600 people. 


A BUILDER’S ACTION. 


ON Saturday the action brought by Mr. Richardson, a builder, 
against Mr, Matthews, to recover a sum of 56/. for work done, 
in painting, &c., at certain houses at Woodbury Down, 
Finsbury Park, was decided before Mr. Justice A. L. Smith. 
In September 1886 the plaintiff had made a contract to build 
three villas for 3.9577, with the usual stipulations as to certi- 
ficate of architect, and for extras to be ordered in writing, and 
all additions to be valued and certified by the architect ; the 
whole of the works but painting and papering, and such works 
as the architect might delay, to be completed in five months. 
Owing, it was said, to bad weather and other causes the works 
were not completed until June 1887. The extras ordered 
raised the contract price certified to 4,o10/., of which 3,650/. 
had been paid in the course of the works, leaving 360/, of 
which 200/. was retained (under the contract) for work not 
completed, and 16o/. for “deferred work.” Then the defendant 
required certain work to be done in repainting and in correct- 
ing some alleged defects in the baths, on the completion of 
which to the satisfaction of the architect he was to give a 
certificate for 4077. After this work was done in repainting 
and in amending defects in the baths to the amount of 56/. 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, LoD. 


Head Offices: BAF EZ. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
O7and Quarries “OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QU ARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Elms, 


COMBE DOWN. a 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 


MONK’S PARK. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 


ee DO WI. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED, 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
“ ENRICHED ” 


MOULDINGS, 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


SS SSsSSSSSS= —SS SS 
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Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the 


SO OE at 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 
STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
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balance on the contract, had been 
paid, the architect had not certified for the amount now 
claimed—s6/., as the baths were not, it was said, completed 
satisfactorily so as to allow of the water supply being put on by 
the water company, and the company, it was said, was to 
approve the work prior to their connecting the baths with their 
water pipes, giving a certain flush and a certain size of pipe, 
&c,, and it was about this claim the present dispute had arisen. 
There was a counter-claim for penalties for delay, &c. 

The case, which was commenced on Friday, lasted the 
whole of the sitting on Saturday, the parties being examined 
and cross-examined at length, and the letters put in were 
numerous, The plaintiff, being under examination a long time, 
was asked by the learned Judge what was,the main defect of 
which the water company complained, and he said it was this, 
that the works were so constructed as not to show any waste of 
water which might take place, and which might pass away un- 
observed in the pipes. He admitted that he was bound to con- 
form as far as he could to the requisition of the company, and 
he said -he had done so. The case for the defence was that the 
builder was bound to conform to the regulations made under 
the Act of 1871 with reference to the requirements of the water 
company, in this case the New River Company, and that com- 
pany requires particular provisions to prevent secret waste of 
water in the bath supply, and with that view requires the works 
to have their own stamp, which was not, it was said, affixed ; 
whereas the plaintiff insisted that he had, in fact, conformed to 
the regulations of the company as far as he was reasonably 
bound to do, but that he was not bound at their request to 
supply more expensive fittings than he was by his contract with 
the defendant bound to supply, and the case for the plaintiff, in 
short, was that he had done all he did under and according to 
the special orders he received from the defendant, and that that 
was sufficient and was all he was bound to do. The plaintiff 
admitted that the company’s surveyor had pointed out to him 
certain things in the baths as not according to the regulations, 
but said he had put them right, and he denied that the work 
was not done, in fact, according to the regulations. The 
plaintiff also stated that the defendant’s surveyor afterwards 
went to the houses himself and told him he was satisfied that 
the works were completed, and that he actually had the 
certificate in his pocket for the sum then remaining due, and 
would send a cheque. 

The learned Judge, on the evidence for the plaintiff, was of 
opinion that the question was whether the work had been sub- 


but though the 360/., the 


RESPECTFULLY INTIMATE TO 


stantially completed before the action was brought on April 5, 
1888, and to the satisfaction of the architect, and that penalties 
could not be recovered by the defendant for delay. 

The counsel for the defendant insisted that this had not 
been done, and that much of the work was done badly and had 
to be done anew. 

_In support of this case the architect was called and gave 
evidence. He declared that he had said and written to the 
plaintiff after June 1887, that he had not completed his contract, 
and a letter from him to the plaintiff was produced to that 
effect, enclosing, however, a certificate for 3607, the balance on 
the original contract, leaving the 56/., claimed for the additional 
work which the witness deemed to be then unfinished. It was 
desired to go into defects in the drainage as originally con- 
structed, but the learned Judge said this would be unfair, as it 
had not been made part of the defence of which the plaintiff 
had had notice. 

Mr. Candy for the defendant upon that said he quite felt 
the force of that remark, and that he would withdraw from that 
line of defence and confine himself to the defects in the work 
now sued for. 

The learned Judge, in giving judgment, said it did seem a pity 
that after a contract for over 4,000/,, all of which had been paid, 
the parties should have gone to law about a sum of about 50/. 
There had been a voluminous correspondence since June 1887, 
when the contract was to be completed. The primary dispute 
appeared to have been about the baths. There was an order of 
the architect as to the baths which the plaintiff faithfully 
carried out, and the baths had been tested apparently to the 
satisfaction of the defendant’s architect prior to June 27, 1887, 
and the certificate was given for 4,010/,, sending a certificate for 
3507, making a payment of 3,650/., leaving still 3607, made up 
of 200/, detained under the contract and 160/. retained for 
“deferred work,” which the plaintiff said was to cover painting 
and papering, while the defendant could give no definite 
account of what it was detained for; the reason was obvious 
that, in fact, nothing else was to be done but papering and 
painting. Such was the state of things in June 1887. But a 
question arose as to better paper, &c., and in August an agree- 
ment was entered into that if the plaintiffshould do certain work 
then a certificate should be given for 405Z, including the 200/. 
previously detained and the 160/., with a further sum of 56/. 
In his opinion the work had been done, and on August 16 no 
unfinished work had remained to be done, and so he gave 
judgment that the plaintiff should recover 56/. with costs. 


Architects, Engineers, &c., &c¢., 


That they have succeeded, after many experiments, in making an 


UTLE 


OF MUCH GREATER EXHAUST POWER 


THAN ANYTHING YET PRODUCED. 


UPON APPLICATION TO 


EWART 


& SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, 


A Prospectus and Model will be sent to any address. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE, 


THE following is the twenty-fourth quarterly report by Major- 
General Hutchinson, R E., and Major Marindin, C.M.G,, R.E,, 
upon the construction of the bridge over the River Forth :— 
South Queensferry.—South Cantilever.—The second bay is 
practically complete. With the exception of the flange plates 
of the top members and the flooring of the internal viaduct, the 
third bay is built, and rather more than one-half of the rivetting 
has been executed. The bottom members of the fourth bay 
are built out to 514 feet from the vertical columns, and rivetted 
for about 490 feet. The vertical webs and bracing of the top 
members are built out to 511 feet from the vertical columns, 
and rivetted for about 380 feet. The struts are built to the level 
of 220 feet above O.D. The ties are built down to within 
40 feet of their junctions with the bottom members, The 
vertical ties, with the cross girder between them at the centre 
of this bay, are built, and the girders and bracing of the internal 
viaduct are extended to the end of the bay, a distance of 
536 feet from the vertical columns. North Cantilever.—The 
work done on this cantilever is rather more advanced than that 
on the south cantilever, the bottom members having been com- 
pleted as far as the end of the fourth bay, and the building of 
the junctions commenced. The top members have been ex- 
tended past the junctions at the end of the fourth bay, and have 
reached a point 550 feet from the vertical columns, 419 feet 
being rivetted. ‘The rivetted work at South Queensferry now 
amounts to about 12,300 tons, an addition of 1,700 tons during 
the quarter, as compared with 1,830 tons during the previous 
quarter. Cantilever and Viaduct Piers —The masonry of the can- 
tilever pier has been raised to the level of 213 feet above O.D. 


Inchgarvie.—South Cantilever.—With the exception of a 
portion of the flange plates of the top members and the flooring 
and wind-fence of the internal viaduct, the whole of the second 
bay is complete, and nearly the whole rivetted. The third bay 
is completely built except the flange plates of the top members, 
the flooring and wind-fence of the internal viaduct, and a small 
portion of the strut bracing: more than half the rivetting has 
been executed. The bottom members of the fourth bay, with 
one-half of their bracing, have been built out to 514 feet from 
the vertical columns, and rivetted for about 470 feet. The 
fourth struts have been built to 215 feet above O.D., and the 
fourth ties to within 4o feet of their junctions with the bottom 
members. The vertical webs and bracing of the top members 


have been extended to 506 feet from the vertical columns, and 
rivetted for about 300 feet. The vertical ties, and the cross 
girders between them at the centre of the bay are built, and 
the girders and bracing of the internal viaduct have been ex- 
tended to 486 feet from the vertical columns. North Canti- 
lever.—The work executed on the second and third bays is 
similar to that on the south cantilever, but on the third bay the 
top junctions at the end are only just commenced, and only 
about one-third of the rivetting is complete. The bottom and 
top members of the fourth bay are built out to 480 feet and 
430 feet respectively from the vertical columns, and rivetted for 
460 feet and 360 feet respectively. The total amount of rivetted 
steelwork at Inchgarvie is about 14,200 tons, an addition of 
about 1,800 tons during the quarter, as compared with 2,400 
tons during the previous quarter. 

North Queensferry.—South Cantilever. With much the 
same exceptions as at the south cantilever at Inchgarvie, the 
third bay is completely built, and about three-quarters rivetted. 
The bottom members, with their bracing, are built to 514 feet 
from the vertical columns, and rivetted for about 500 feet. The 
vertical webs and bracing of the top members are built to 
550 feet, and rivetted for about 383 feet. The girders and 
bracing of the internal viaduct are built out to 536 feet from 
the centres of the vertical columns. The fourth ties are built 
down to within 4o feet of their junctions with the bottom 
members. ‘The fourth struts are built up to the top junctions, 
which are nearly complete. The vertical ties and cross-girder 
between them in the centre of the fourth bay are built. North 
Cantilever.—The work executed on this cantilever is nearly 
similar to that on the south cantilever, the bottom and top 
members being built out to 470 and 506 feet respectively from 
the vertical columns, and rivetted for about 390 feet in each 
case. The fourth struts are built to 215 feet above O.D. The 
total quantity of rivetted steelwork at North Queensferry 
amounts to about 12,500 tons, an addition of about 1,500 tons 
during the quarter, as compared with 2,170 tons during the 
previous quarter. 

General Remarks.—Masonry and Concrete.—Up to the 
present date about 630,000 cubic feet of granite have been 
delivered, and 628,000 cubic feet have been set. About 113,500 
cubic yards of rubble masonry and concrete work have been 
built. Steelwork: First, Second, and Third Bays.—The whole 
of the steel is drilled and fitted. Fourth Bays.—With the 
exception of a small portion of the top and bottom junctions, 
the whole of the steel has been drilled and fitted. Fifth Bays. 
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—All the main members, the troughs for the internal viaduct, | satisfactory condition. He certainly should not agree to any 
and a portion of the top and bottom members have been. scheme for handing over the canals and railways to the Govern- 
drilled. Sixth Bays.—The same remarks apply as in the case ment. With reference to the classification of rates, he was of 
of the fifth bays. Nearly the whole of the steel required for , opinion that a much longer time should be allowed for sending 
the permanent and temporary work has now been delivered. in objections, and trusted that when the matter came before 
The weather during the last quarter has on the whole been the Board of Trade they would get such a settlement as would 
favourable, the open winter having permitted the work to be enable Birmingham to compete with the whole of the world. 
carried on with but little interruption from frostandsnow. The Dealing with bimetallism, Mr. Muntz considered that now the 
greatest wind-pressures recorded were :—15 lbs. on the large Royal Commission had sat, the English Government should 
gauge at Garvie Castle, January 19, 1889; 19lbs. on the small communicate with those of France and Germany with a view 
gauge at Garvie Castle, November 26, 1888; 25 lbs. on the , to having a conference on the matter. 
small revolving gauge at Garvie Castle, January 19, 1889 ; 
30 lbs. on the small gauge at Garvie Castle, February 4, 1889. = 
The average number of men employed per diem during the 
quarter has been 3,250, and the number employed on Feb- THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
ruary 25, 1889, was 3,170. ’ ghia 
In conclusion, we are happy to be able to report that wesee | THE ninth Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition will 
no falling-off in the character and execution of the work, | open in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Monday next. In 
which, so far as we are able to judge, continues to be very , the following paragraph is described a spring hinge which will 


good. be shown in the Exhibition :— 
Moser & Sons. 
CANAL ADMINISTRATION. For some years the “ Donjon” spring hinge has been in large 


demand in America, where it is in constant use. Its success 
THE annual meeting of the members of the Birmingham | has induced the makers to visit this country for the purpose of 
Chamber of Commerce was held at the Exchange on Thursday | introducing it, and with this object they have concluded an 
in last week. Mr. P. A. Muntz, the chairman, in moving the | arrangement with Messrs. Moser & Sons, of Southwark, who 
adoption of the report, said that during the past year the | have become the sole consignees and agents for the United 
Chamber had taken an active interest in a great deal of legis- | Kingdom. This spring hinge claims many advantages, it being 
lative work. Referring to the Canal Traffic Bill, he said that | suitable for every kind of door, whether a swing or slam door, 
in the present condition of rates no one would dream of start- | and is specially suited for heavy swing doors in constant use. 
ing a new manufacture anywhere in the centre of England, but | It is so simple in its construction that it cannot well get out of 
would establish their building on the seaboard in the most | order (a liability so common in the ordinary door-springs) ; 
suitable locality, having regard to the cost of fuel and the | and without removal of the door the strength of the spring can 
materials required. He was much surprised to hear that the | be increased if required, and by a very simple operation, while 
railway companies instead of decreasing the rates had increased | by removing the pins from the joints the door can be taken off 
them ; and he thought it would be wise for the companies to | without unscrewing thehinge. Under the instructions provided 
consider the interests of the manufacturers. They all knew | the hinge is easily fitted to any kind of door. The accompany- 
that heavy traffic could be more economically conveyed by ing illustrations will convey an idea of the simplicity of the 
water, but at the same time there would be a great deal of patent. It is, in our opinion, the very desideratum of a 
expense incurred in the construction or reconstruction of the ; perfect hinge, powerful, simple, easily adjustable, and easily 
great canal system which had been allowed almost to die out in ; removed. We have inspected doors that have been fitted with 
England. He was confident that if the great railway com- | them for a considerable time, without the springs showing any 
panies were to put their heads together they could make such | signs of inefficiency. The “ Donjon” should especially recom- 
terms as would place the large manufacturing centres in a | mend itself to the favour of architects in the absolute security 


Wilson's reat Dioptrical Pavement Lights. 


WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 

floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 

Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 

Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 
—E = 


Wilson’s Wilson’s 
Patent Lenses 1} Patent Lenses 
for a for 
Floor Lights, 1 Stall Boards, 
Deck Lights, | Cellar Flaps, 

and Ornamental 

Pavement Tile & Glass 

Lights ma, Pavements. 

of every Safety Coal- 
description. Plates. 

Sample Lenses Plans, Prices 

on jj and Estimates 

application. 


3 id | Free. 


Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one | parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 

filling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall, 

From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
below the line of the pavement ; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 

The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 

PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


WILSON & CO., 117 Charterhouse Street, Charterhouse Square, Londor, E.C, j 
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for comfort it affords ; whilst the simplicity with which it is 
fitted to the door dispenses with the trouble of instructing 


Our readers will have the opportunity of inspecting the 
“ Donjon” closely at the Building Trades Exhibition in the 
Agricultural Hall, and we may say of confirming its merits. 


workmen. The fact that the well-known firm of Messrs. 

; Next week a full report will be given of the specialties, 
&c., exhibited on the various Stands in the Exhibition. The 
Exhibition will be conducted under the able management of 
Mr, Philip Shrapnel. 


ee ee ee 
— 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Marion & Co. 
THE largest and most varied exhibit is made by Messrs. 
Marion & Co., of Soho Square, W., comprising cameras 
(including detective, parce], and book cameras), lenses, stands, 


= SS>= 


SS 


negative and 


QW 


shutters, Site photo sets, Peebachings aide 
print-washers, lamps, motnts, and albums, and also specimens 
of enlargements in carbon and bromide, of which we proceed to 


Moser & ar of rie High Street, S.E., have introduced 
the “Donjon” spring into this country is a ’ guarantee of its 
excellence, and there is little doubt that success will result. 


notice the principal, 
Cameras.—The Middlemiss’s patent is an English made 
camera of new American (studio) pattern for }-inch plate to 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZING AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


S&S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


OPEN: Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 


LN 3 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 2 
—— I ‘3 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
aura § Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. sg 
eae t: New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 3 
=) 


.GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
pxETEEON, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION; 


2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 5 

b eoaiges Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, E 

\__Ngu . W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" ; 
also of the Metal Casements and EHODDOE Ventilators. 


Louvre Ventilator. 


‘ Improved Glass 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glaes Sliding Ventilator. 


Offices: 


Casement. 


Hopper Ventilator. . 
2sa UPPER ee STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, 


> hain mula GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 
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Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Pintiossé Hopper for Skylights. 
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George Street, Edgware Road, Ww. 
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15 by 12 inches. The Ultra cameras in five sizes built on 
the same lines asthe Middlemiss patent, but not so elaborately 
finished. The Empire field camera is very solidly constructed, 
made to stand extremes of climate, with double-swing reversing 
back, and all the new improvements, from 23-inch plate to the 
large size of 24 by 18 inches; the Empire for field or studio 
work. The field camera, by means of an ingenious and simple 
contrivance, can be turned into a studio one; the back being 
extended, it takes the repeating back for studio work. 
McKellen’s detective and Krugener’s book cameras we illus- 
trated and fully described in a previous number. 
Lenses——Voigtlinder’s Euryscope lenses for portraiture 
or field work. The Soho series of landscape lenses, and 
Marion’s landscape lenses of rectilinear form, in nickel mounts, 
each guaranteed, and medium price, are shown. 
Stands.—Marion’s “ New Studio,” constructed on an entirely 
new principle, is for large cameras. By the combination of a 
worm screw-rack and Archimedean screw a steady movement 


= 


Se= 


\ 


is obtained by which heavy cameras can be raised or lowered 
with great ease. Middlemiss’s table-top field-stands are 
designed for his patent cameras, and are light, rigid, and strong. 
The whole of the stands and cameras are noticeable for superior 
workmanship and well-seasoned wood. 

Shutters.—Cadett’s patent box studio shutters for inside 
or outside of camera, lightning shutter, and ebonite drop 
shutter. Kershaw’s patent roller blind shutters and Leisk’s 
sky shutters for giving greater exposure to foreground. 


There is also a variety of complete photo sets ready for use. 
They are arranged in boxes, so that any novice purchasing 
these has everything ready for use, and with full instructions 
how to work them. The prices are from 30s, to 50/4, so that 
they are within reach of the student as well as the practitioner. 


J. Lancaster & Sons. 

This firm, which is well known for great variety in photo- 
graphic apparatus and accessories, made a handsome and 
particularly effective show of their specialties. Among their 
cameras, it will be remembered, are “ Le Merveilleux,” costing 
from one to six guineas, “Le Meritoire” and “ Instantograph,” 
patents of this year, and the “ International,” instantaneous in 


action, as well as the “ Instantograph.” There are the special sets 
of 1886, and among these the ladies’ camera, the waistcoat- 
pocket camera (taking plates 2 by 14), and the “ Stereo- 
Instantograph,” the style of which will be seen by reference to 
the accompanying sketch, and the simple and effective mode of 
using the instantaneous and pneumatic shutter. The cameras 
have the merit of being extremely handy, as they all fold up 
into the smallest space, and take up no appreciable amount of 
room in the amateur’s chest when he is on his tour. Another 
camera, of which a sketch is also furnished, has a double ex- 
tension for long focus, but is seen as it appears when closed, 
and also as used for short focus lens, a few turns of the rack- 
work bringing out the focal length of the camera sufficiently. In 
addition though to double extension for long focus, triple 
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WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, Ld. 


17 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
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The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that. 
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“Rules for Electric Light Installations,” 13th Edit. 
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64 CORNHILL, LONDON. Sas 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Annual Income, £248,000. 
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extension with rack and screw adjustment is provided, and thus 
an almost unlimited focal length can be obtained. A desider- 
atum is met by the “Chronolux time shutter.” By this shutter 


the exposure may be regulated to any appreciable fraction of 
time short of instantaneity, and there are many cases where it 
is desirable to have a longer exposure than the one-hundredth 


part of asecond. Those engaged in the practice of photo- 
graphy could not fail to be interested in the amount of 
accessories, including all that is useful and necessary, shown by 
Messrs. J. Lancaster & Son, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
Some idea of these will be got by referring to our adver- 
tisement columns. Their apparatus and appliances, however, 
are widely known to the general public. 


Eastman Dry Plate Co. 

Among the apparatus shown by the Eastman Dry Plate 
and Film Co. of 115 Oxford Street, W., were Scovell’s 
mammoth studio cameras, McKellen’s view cameras, “ Argus ” 
extra light-view cameras, Eastman’s daylight enlarging cameras, 
An exhaustive exhibit was also made of appliances con- 
nected with the working out and manipulation. There were shown 
roll-holders, enlarging lanterns, enlarging easel, condensers, 
bromide and transferotype papers, stripping films, clamping 
reels, self-binding mounts, centrifugal emulsion separation, 
boxes for storing film negatives, film carriers for cut sheets, 
trays, frames, mounting appliances, washers, opal measures, 
plate-boxes, collodion filters, photometers, retouching sets, 
washing apparatus, transparency frames with etched glass, &c. 
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Thomas & Co. 


The stand of Messrs. R. W. Thomas & Co., of 10 Pall Mall, 
S.W., is one of the most effective in the Exhibition. Many 
specimens of work taken on their celebrated Pall Mall plates 
are shown, and prove the fine qualities of these plates. They 
also have a good selection of cameras, lenses, &c. This frm is 
introducing a new detective camera, the “‘ Wellington,” a full 
description of which we hope to give in our next issue, 


W. I. Stanley. 


The exhibit of William Ford Stanley, 13 Railway Approach, 
London Bridge, S.E , included a new patent camera with turn- 
table base, extra extension, very light, being a specialty 
camera for hot climates ; a new shutter for the most rapid or 
controlled exposures, capable of being fitted before, behind, or 
between the lenses; a new pattern enlarging lamp for mag- 
nesium ribbon. By using this lamp in conjunction with the 
ordinary camera, enlargements may be made from any size 
negative, from 3 plate to 10 by 8, without the usual expen- 
sive enlarging lantern and condensing lens; a new finder 
camera, for placing on the top of an ordinary camera, made 
light and collapsible, packing into space of an ordinary double- 
back ; patent actinometers in watch form, with sensitive paper 
for 300 exposures ; improved developing tables, fitted with 
rocker ; special lamp and mirror, throwing light through nega- 
tive during development, without avoiding removal from dish, 
and consequent finger staining ; fitted with or without curtains 
to enclose the whole and light tight; the Ferro-Prussiate © 
printing apparatus, and large printing-frame for the work; Sir 
David Salomon’s new exposure slide rule, giving at sight 
exposure-value of diaphragm apertures of lenses as compared 
with their foci and equivalents in Photo Society Standard 
System ; various patent carriers for forms of studio and copy- 
ing camera for extra large plate, improved hollow pillar, and 
stands for same, rigid and easily worked. 

. floughton & Son. 

Messrs. Geo. Houghton & Son, of 89 High Holborn, W.C., 
are exhibiting the “ Eclipse” camera, which we illustrate. It 
is made with swing back, rising front, and reversing frame; it 
is very light and rigid, and well finished. The ‘“ Combined 
Developing Sink and Dark Room” is a most useful arrange- 
ment, as it can be kept in an architect’s office, taking but very 
little room, and includes every requisite for development. It 
has a folding hood covering, making it into a complete dark 
room, thus avoiding the necessity of having a special room for 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


» Durton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearihs. 
THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


Lists and Sample Tints of 


JAMES PRICE, 
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~ THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
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Neen nannnnnnninnininiiilinainnmnnnnn: 
that purpose. A modification of this is the “Multum in Parvo” | with waterproof, and has a tap and tubing to empty it after use. 
photographic portmanteau, which provides photographers with | The upper half has a folding shelf, and movable supports to 


the means of developing plates while travelling, where the use 
of a dark room cannot be obtained. It consists of an ordinary- 
sized portmanteau, containing a camera, lens, tripod stand, 
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carry a head and body covering to enclose the operator if the 
room be not sufficiently dark, A quantity of studio accessories 
are also shown by this firm. 


fry & Co., Limited, 

Messrs. Samuel Fry & Co., Limited, of 5 Chandos Street, 
W.C., the makers of the well-known Kingston special dry 
plates, are showing a new camera, the “Blair,” which they 
have just received from America. Among other advantages 
claimed for this camera are that they are constructed to receive 
the patent extension for producing negatives larger than the 
camera proper. The focussing frame and double dark slides 
are attached by a system of grooves and springs, which leave 
no screw or pin protruding to scratch or injure the polish or 
hands. They are fitted with the patent reversible holder, 
negative washing trough, lantern, &c., a supply of dry plates, having spring-actuated ground glass frame. The “Blair” 
chemicals, &c. The lower half of the portmanteau is lined | camera is made on a system of interchangeable parts, and 


BEAN’S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS. 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 


regulated flush without holding down the pull, Inti: 
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SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Terms, Post Free. | SPECIAL NOTICE. Price Fourpence. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 


TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. POHEEOES OOO EEEEEHSEOEOOE EVERY FRIDAY. 
On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 
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To Messrs. GILBERTMWOODEG=CO, Proprietors of a 


Whe Archifecf and Contrack Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, 


—————t 


ADDRESS. 
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when folded is one of the most compact cameras made. A | falling front, with great range in each direction. The back 
great feature is the “ Feather- Weight ” double dark slides for use | may be swung in either horizontal or vertical directions and 
in these cameras, being only half the usual weight. Messrs. | the front in a vertical plane, the front and back being parallel 
Fry & Co. also exhibit the Kingston special dry plates, argento- | to each other and exactly vertical, giving the advantage of great 
type and argentic bromide papers, the light tight safety- | rise or fall, while the lens is still opposite the centre of the 


grooved boxes, &c., which we fully described in a recent issue. |} plate, and consequently working from its centre instead of from 
J. R. Gotz its edge, as when an ordinary rising front is used. The back 


The stand of Mr. J. R. Gotz, of 19 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, was furnished with several series of rapid aplanatic 
lenses, from 4#-inch to 27-inch focus; a series of wide angles 
from 4-inch to 15-inch focus ; standard screws and diaphragms ; 
camera with stereoscopic adaptations, stand, &c., on Gotz’s 
principle ; a 12 by 10 camera (Gotz’s principle), with adapta- 
tion for enlarging with same by daylight or artificial light; a 
new form of the Volute shutter ; models of Iris shutters ; and 
specimens of new stripping films, printing in gelo. chloride 
orthochromatic plates, and tkeir results, 


Watson & Sons, 
Messrs. Watson & Co., of 313 High Holborn, are exhibiting 
their new pattern tourist’s camera, the “ Acme,” for which it is 
claimed that it combines every modern improvement of prac- 


V) 1 


Q 
— 
SI 


EKGs Ls iGo: 


portion of the camera is arranged to slide up close to the’front 
for use with wide-angle lenses (see fig. 1), so there is no 
projecting baseboard to cut off the angle of view when a very 
wide-angle lens is used. The camera has double extension for 
focussing, the front moving by rackwork adjustment, the back 
by sliding in grooves, and is held in position by clamping 
screws. The back of the camera is made with reversing frame, 
so that horizontal or vertical pictures may be taken without alter- 
ing the positiomef the camera. We illustrate (fig. 2) a turntable 
of new design made entirely of brass, extremely light yet firm, 
and which can be fitted to the base of the “Acme.” Messrs. 
Watson & Sons also exhibit the Premier cameras, detective 
cameras, stands, and accessories. Messrs. Watson & Sons 
have special machinery for cutting the wood for their cameras to 
tical utility. It is extremely compact and portable, and is so | insure perfect accuracy of the parts, and no wood is used until 
simply constructed that it avoids both difficulties in use and | it is thoroughly seasoned on the premises, and each part of the 
liability to be easily put out of order. The improvements | cameras and slide frames are made and stocked a long period 
adopted in the “ Acme” are as follows :—It has a rising and ! before being used, thus entirely preventing warping. 


ey # 


THOMAS BRADFORD & 00, === = = es. 
Laundry, Sanitary, and General Engineers, = gs Hy ee er ae gisieee 


140 to 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C.; = 
Crescent Ironworks, Manchester. : 


-,_ Por Asylums, Hospitals, Workhouses, | SAX 
Steam Laundries Baths, Public Bane Coll: AN : 


and Hand-power Fitted with Bradford's Patent |\NIS 
: Machinery for Washing Drying, |S 
Laundries, Mangling, Ironing, &c. ‘ sah 
Steam Boilers, Pumps, Water Storage, 
Baths and Filtering, Heating, and Distributing 


: ‘ Apparatus, and all the requisite Bath- 
Public Washing ing Appliances for Public Municipal 
Houses. Baths, and Hospital, Asylum, Work- 

House, and School Baths, &c, 


Improved Public Washhouse Fittings, Plant, and Machinery. 


Bradford’s Patent ‘‘ Vowel” A 10, 
With New Automatic Reversing Gear, is the best Steam 
Power Machine for Workhouse, Asylum, or Hospital 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


Washing that is made._See New Catalogue. Detailed Information and Estimates furnished upon application 
MMi <a aii; ca... Cdl BATH) 60FREESTONES. 


bf 3} | We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
| Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 


Proof Impressions of the following Ilustration which has appeared in ‘THE ARCHITECT” Pade by, Tebarn Ch Dost a parr tbe 


. can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— AEE YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
} \ Ep ane f° CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
y ) THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN(+y 4) cORSHAM, wii, 
aS Waa: Note-——No Connection with the other BATH 


me By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. ee 6 eee ONE I 
Awarded th GOLD MEDAL at the INTERNATIONAL PAP F " H A fA if H 6 § 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling; by post, carefully packed inside V ARN ISH ES, S&C. 


patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 
WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., WAREHOUSE 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 43ESSEXRD.,ISLINGTON,N. 


VOLU ME XL, OF THE ARCH ITECT: |The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. North of London. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. PatTeRN Books ON APPLICATION. 
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ROATH PARK, CARDIFF. 


THE Corporation of Cardiff recently offered a prize of 757. for 
the best design for laying out 130 acres of land, which the 
Marquis of Bute has presented to the town of Cardiff for a 
public park. The Parks Committee have awarded the prize to 
the plans sent in by Messrs. William Barron & Son, landscape 
gardeners, Borrowash, near Derby. The site of the proposed 
park is a valley nearly two miles in length, with a considerable 
stream running through it, which will be utilised by Messrs. 
Barron & Son in the formation of a lake about 30 acres in 
extent, beside numerous smaller lakelets and waterfalls. Ample 
provision has been made for outdoor games, such as cricket, 
football, lawn tennis, bowls, archery, &c., and an open air 
swimming bath and gymnasium are also provided. Designs 
are also furnished for a large refreshment pavilion, lodges, 
greenhouses, band stands, rustic shelters, &c. The approximate 
estimate of cost is 11,551/. 15s. 9¢. This sum does not include 
fencing, the formation of the large lake, nor the roads surround- 
ing the park, which items will be let in a separate contract. 
This is the eighth competition in designs for public parks which 
has been won by Messrs. Barron & Son. 


PATENTS. 


{This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


March It. 

4220, William Smith, for “Improvements in sewer and 
hhouse-drain traps.” 

March 12. 

4269. Robert C. F. Wyatt, for “An improved silent-action 
ball valve.” 

4283. Frank E. Hayward, for “A wedge block to keep 
pantiles rigid on roofs.” 

4285. George A. Marsden, for “Improvements in and 
relating to the manufacture of ornamental and decorative tiles, 
bricks, and the like articles.” 

4286. John Winskill, jun., for “ An improved construction of 
kiln for burning limestone.” 


4290. George Dixon, for “ Improvements in mathematical 
drawing instruments.” } 

4326. John D. Fryer, for “Improved extracting cowl or 
ventilator.” 

4333. George Batchelor, for “‘Improvements in arrange- 
ments for drying slurry by the waste heat from cement kilns.” 

4347. Julius Homan, for “Improvements in fireproof struc- 
tures, and in bricks for the same.” 


March 13. 

4362. Henry F. W. Watling, for “Bath trap and union 
combined.” 

4392. Thomas Cooper, for “A light fireproof floor or roof 
construction, dispensing with the necessity for ‘ centres.’ ” 

4393. Frederick H. Greenstreet and Joseph Lena, trading 
as Allen & Co, for “ Improvements in appliances for sustaining 
sashes.” 

4394. William Nunn, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
controlling the supply of flushing liquid to water-closets and 
other like uses.” 

4395. Busso von Busse, for “An improved ventilating 
apparatus for buildings.” 

March 14. 

4432. William S. Ingle, for “ An improved method of hang- 
ing sliding window-sashes.” 

4434. Alexander del Guerra and Demetrius Steffano, for 
*‘An improved door-fastener or improvements in door- 
fasteners.” 

4436. William de Courcy Prideaux, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
window and other fasteners.” 

4450. William Young Hardie, for “Improvements in the 
method of and means for destroying or otherwise treating town 
refuse and sewage sludge, and purifying the fumes and gaseous 
vapours emitted therefrom, and preparing and utilising the by- 
products and residuals for commercial and agricultural 
purposes.” 

March 15. 

4524. Charles Shewbrooks, for “‘A simp’e and effective 
weather-proof combination tile and soaker roof-covering and 
ventilating ridge.” 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ASHWORTH & KNEEN, 


Patent Toboggan Latch and Springless 
(weighted lever) Lock. 


3 Horseley Fields, 


Cy 


Toboggan Lock, operated by ordinary 


Furniture. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Patentees of Toboygan Latch and Lock 


variety of Metals. oboggan Latches combined with ordinary Spring Locks, Rim Locks, Rebated Locks, and in @ 


Furniture in Aluminium, Gunmetal, Ebony, &c. Master Keys where required. 


——— 
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THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) Zo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . : - Oo O 6 
For Quarter Page : . . ° . - 210 0 
For Half Page . : ° : ° : - 410 0 
For a Page A “ - ; . . » 8 8 oO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : . . =O 57 46 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Spectal arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
will be held on FRIDAY, 


HE Twelfth Ordinary Meeting 
Apr Sat 7230 P.M. 
Announcement of House List for the ensuing Session. 
Paper by Lacy W. RivGe, Esq., on ‘‘Sussex and its Archi- 
*teciure.” 
_ The Members’ Soirée will be held on April 30. 
sion will be sent to all Members, 
TAOS. EDWARD PRYCE) ene 
FREDERIC R. FARROW f 7 °°: °C 


Cards of admis- 


Preparation Classes for the R.I.B.A. Examination. 


M R. FARROW’S Classes for the Examination of March 1890 
L are now commencing, and Gentlemen wishing to jvia are 
requested to app'y at once. 

At the recent March Examinatiun, 23 of Mr. FARRoW’s pupils 
(over 90 per cent.) passed successfully. 

Further particulars fiom Mr. F. R. Farrow, A.R.I.B.A., 2 New 
Court, Carey Street, W.C. 


SONTRACTS OPEN. 


BALLYEASTON.—April 5.—For Additions, &c., to Presby- 
terian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegali Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST. —April 9.—For Building Lecture-hall, &c. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 
‘Belfast. 

BLAInA.—April 13.—For Alterations to Schools. 
Aled Jones, Clerk, Blaina, Mon. 

DARTFORD.—April 5.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary. 
Mr. G. H. Tait, C.E., Spital Street, Dartford. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—April 13.—For Erection of Public 
School for Girls, with Mistress’s Residence, Offices, &c. Mr. 
T. Powis Reynolds, Architect, Haverfordwest. 

HOMFRTON.—April 8.—For Building Block for 400 Inma‘es, 
for the Hackney Guardians. Mr. Walter Barnett, Architect, 
Winchester House, Broad Street, E.C. 

LEEDs.—April 10.—For Extension of Board School, Bram- 
ley. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the Board. 

West DeErsBy.—April 9.—For Building Workhouse. 
€. H. Lancaster Architect, 14 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


Mr.. I. 


Mr. i 


—————————— 


TENDERS. 


ATHLONE. 

For Providing Accommodation for the Nuns in the Workhouse, 
for the Guardians of Athlone Union. Mr. R. LANGRISHE, 
Architect. 


R. Smith, jun., Athlone of 370, O 
M. Curley, Athlone WaeZ02ga0uO 
T. Gillooly, Roscommon . : ; ‘ 5 ao @ © 
W. J. Rohan, Athlone... ; ; : 3S OmLOmEO 
J. Brennan, Athlone : ‘ 0 297, 15..0 
Architect’s estimate .. : F ; :  4355au0" 3 


BELFAST. 
For Building Covered Market for the Belfast Corporation. 
Messrs. S. & W. H. STEPHENS, Surveyors, Donegall 


Place, Belfast. 
CAMPBELL & Lowry (accefded ). 


BLACKBURN. 
For Altering Vagrant Wards at the Workhouse, Blackburn. 
- Mr. JAMES ASPINALL, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 


T. Fawcett, Blackburn. 7g 1,030 uk cue O 
Higson & Sons, Blackburn : 898 Oo O 
B. Abbot, Blackburn Ko ey He, 
R. Ibbotson, Blackburn ; , : 335, Cn O 
E. Lewis & SON, Blackburn (accepted) . 815 oO O 


BRAY. 
Residence, St. Andrew’s School, Bray, 


For Building Teacher's 
M.A, Architect, 


Co. Wicklow. Mr. W. KAYE PARRY, 
Dublin. 


S. Adams, Dublin : ‘ SL52510 4 
J. Kiernan, Dublin : sede OS 
T. Wardrop & Sons, Dublin 490 0 O 
J. Bain, Dublin . ; : 456 0 Oo 
H. Pemberton, Ballybrack . 449 9 9 
I. Jones, Bray : : Ale 6). Te 
B. Brady & Sons, Bray = 300. GO 
BRUTON. : 
For Iron Girder Bridge over River Brue, below Cole Station, 
Somerset. 
Newman, Wincanton . : : . 4 ef BP aT. 
COLCHESTER. 


For Building Villa, Winchester Road, Colchester, for Mr. 


T. Sadler. Mr. G. H. PaGe, Architect, Trinity Chambers, 
Colchester. 
A. Chambers, Colchester £339" Oo 
Pearce & Son, Colchester sey tle 
G. Bowers, Colchester . : 3190 Of O 
R. BEAUMONT, Lexden (accefied ) 205) On 0 
C. Orfeur, Colchester . : 290 0 O 
COVENTRY. 
For the Erection of Two Houses at Coventry. Mr. AMOS 
RANDLE, Architect, Coventry and Foleshill. 
Haywood, Coventry , : 2 . £360 0 oO 
Chamberlain, Ceventry 3) 334) eo 
Blakeman 3 330 0 O 
Wootton 2208 Ono 
Waters Z1Ge Ome 
Randle 200) Cae 
Wilkins : ; Fee ‘ : 1 2329 LOMO 
C. GARLICK, Far Gosford Street, Coventry (ac- 
{ 2705'Gn.G 


cepted) . . ' . : . : 
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CARDIFF. . DUBLIN. . 
For Additions to the Cardiff Workhouse, for the Guardians of | For New Gates, Railings, and Alterations to Entrance of St. 
Cardiff Union. Messrs. SEWARD & THOMAS, Architects, Werbergh’s Church, Dublin. Mr. W. KAYE PARRY, M.A, 
Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. Architect, Dublin. 
R. Smith, Cardiff ; , ; £11575 19 0 H. SHARPE, Dublin (accepted) . : : £214 Sam 
it Hopkins, Cardiff . ’ e . ° Ftj,Lis VOmo FINCHLEY. 
Jones Bros., Cardiff _, 5 : . + 11,000 © O, For Repairs, &c., to Board Schools, North Finchley and East 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff . 5 : : - 10,650 Oo oO Finchley. 
J. Allen, Cardiff . . . «© + «+ 10,325 19 10} Wheeler & Co., North Finchley. 4 .« «£165 0 © 
ow ee Cardiff . , . . AS23979 othe Gibbett, 5 Leather Lane. . ‘ : 124,95 

CPueE Son, Cardiff ’ . . netO,23TR ORG T. Holliday, North Finchley  . 7; we « 97 10 
Bowers & Co, Hereford. — . . ' e, 10,075 450 9 SHEWERY, Finchley (far¢ only) . ‘ . » *965-2, 35 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . : 250; 000 0 meO 
1), Davies, Cardiff... <«-~ += see SOO —emO a GELLY. 
C. C. Dunn, Cardiff ; A i : . 9,699 10 5 For Building Fifteen Cottages, Gelly, Rhondda Valley, North: 
J. Haines, Cardiff . , : . 7, 0.00% a0 GO Wales. Mr. JACOB REES, Architect, Pentre. 
E. Turner & Son, Cardiff : : sxt~:9}683>.0-—-0 Edwards Bros., Treherbert . ° - £1,995 0S 
W. Symonds, Cardiff. ; ; #0 0,609 £0.60 Wm. Parry, Ion, Pentre . . : : 5050 aoe 
C. BURTON, Cardiff (accepted ) «ig whe Sede 9,830 WOME: John Rees, Cardiff . ee 9927 eae 

ALBAN RICHARDS, Pentre (accepted ) . « 5920, 0 oO 
LOUGLAS. 
GREYSTONES. 


For Construction of Grand Pavilion, Castle Mona Estate, 
Douglas, Isle of Man, for the Manx Syndicate, Limited. 
Mr. ERNEST LONG, Architect, Athol Street, Douglas. 


For Additions, New Stables and Office, St. David’s, Grey- 
stones, Co. Wicklow, for Mr. Arthur Hughes. Mr. W. 


Byrom, Bur : ‘ 4 ; Sao ol oO KAYE PARRY, M.A, Architect, Dublin. Quantities by 
ae & cee Wolverhampton ; : ae Fos Messrs. Gribbon & Butler, Surveyors. 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool 7%. *. 8820 0 o| W.A.Roberts, Dublin . . . £5176 ee 
Gill Douglas ME # ne b Somkeaee CFB. S8ia7amo: 0.4 aa: & W. Beckett, Dublin . ++ 6) = + 42, 5080 (0G 
Bregazzi, Douglas*°. 0 @ ee Med COO Og 0 R.F. Lidwill, Dablin wk ee 
Kelly & West, Douglas . . .% * *% 7,878 0 o| J: Wardrop & Sons, Dublin. . . +» 989 9 & 
McCulloch, Ramsey . : & SOY OL 0 Sir G. Moyers, Dublin. : : : sania: ane 
Three tenders were selected. by the committee for recon- J. Kiernan, Dublin. + tao HOC aa 
sideration, with a slight modification of some of the material H, PEMBERTON, Ballybrack (accepted ) es 
used, the result being— LONDON. 
Bregazzi -. ; : ’ ’ ° : .4£7:775 © ©. For Fitting Up Basement of Chesterfield House, Great Tower 
Heellyccc West “Fo! <0 en Bea se ee alty17 55 0m O Street, E.C., as a Toilet Saloon. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, 
GILL (accepted). 6 §. ‘se «© «© «© 7,700 0 0 Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
EAST GRINSTEAD. PERRY & Co. (accepted) . ‘ ‘ : . 41,482 0 © 
For Building Sanitary Laundry, East Grinstead. Mr. S. W. | For General Repairs and Decorations at 80 Holland Road, 
HAUGHTON, Architect, East Grinstead. Kensington, for Mr. S. H. Byrne. Mr. J. T. PASSMORE, 
G, Beard, East Grinstead : ‘ £1,265 o of Surveyor, Avon Lodge, West Kensington. 
PR: Peters, Horsham . : : = I,250%0" 0 Squires & Potter . - . : : , .£280 4 © 
Gal: Mighall, West Hoathly . : 4 . PLY dye copes Jolliffe . - : : . : : » 239 10 © 
A. Foster, East Grinstead ' : oieihtey fe) so) Swan . ‘ : . : » 238 0 O 
W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted ) : SASAZNO- 0 LINDFIELD (accepted) . : : . 0 20% So ae 


TIMP ROVE WD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


(SZ SS SSS SSS 


No, 1.—Longitudinal Section. No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


rae are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed Shab of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, EC., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
Londcn Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“* HOMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manc! est >r Telephone, No. 4,004, BS * ‘““NAMOH, Manchester.” 


a 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON —continued. 

For Erection of Semi-detached Villas at Gunnersbury, for Mr. | For Building Shops and Stabling at Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, 
W. Ropkin. Mr. C. StycHe, Architect, 28 St. Mary’s N.W. Mr. EDWARD Monson, jun., A.R.I, BA, Architect, 
Road, Harlesden, N.W. navies House, The Vale, Acton, W. 

W. & J. Taylor . A - ‘ - F 1516 IO Shops. 

M. Calnan & Co. : : “ . : wMT303: 0. C EePortere. - : : : : - . £6,789, “0-0 
J. Bloomer : eh eee Tro’ OF O Clayton Seca mapa hs) se kom OPS ORO 
C. ROGERS (accepted ) ; i j : F 999 I5 oO Brown & Sweetland . 2 ; c : tig 057 OO On, @ 
H. Weller (too late) . : és : 929 0 0 G. LYFORD careep ee) ; c C 1 00008 0), 0 

For the Erection of the Sameritan Fite Hospital, Marylebone Penny & Co. . hes vet eee oS 
Road, W. Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & FAwCKNER, | E. Hughes of Denys: ee or 5,897" O O 
Architects. atcnn re Stables, a4 f 

Gregar, Stratford , x 3 ke I ono ayton & Co. . : : . . ° Bl ee fe) 

, Downs, Walworth .. F : j 88s Poe) E. Porter . ‘ ‘ : : ; : PES BA Lolo Ms 
Simpson, Paddington Street . . ‘ P3797 0-0 E. Hughes , , . : ° . . 1,692 0 o 
Lawrence, City Road . : ; ‘ “ 13,485 ome) Penny & Co. . . . ° ° : » 1,680 0 o 
D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester a j mato444; 0.0 Brown & Sweetland . . : : ° » 1,380 0 0 
Gregory, Clapham Junction . A 4 RaALZA77s O-. O J. J. Thompson . : , : ° » 1,375 9 90 
Peters, Horsham . ; t 3 : fet2,050" 07 0 FE. Kerrison 5 : ; : - sent O75R OF O 
Bentley, Waltham . e ; : 4p SORE ER Teas) G. LYFORD (accepted) 1.340200 


For Erecting new accemctaer for the Beye ad Girls’ De- 


For Rearranging existing re icc Providing New Ones, partments of Board School, Holden Street, Battersea, an 


and other Works, at Board School, Jessop Road, Herne 


Hill. ste el to existing Infants’ Water-closets. L 

UES 5 rn 1432.0, 6 ay ee On Fe 48 patie ts) se Team sine eo ogman © 
Simmonds Bros. : : : : ‘ : Bue, arc a gue , ; d , . . <aS7 Of _O 
T. Linfield 4 ; , : : : ; 1,198 D6 immonads bros. . ° . . . . « 44/75 OF © 
H. Walkley ; ; j : k ; | 1,056 14 0 King Bros. & Co. ; 6 : : ; £39. On 6 
Davis Bros. : ae : é . 953 0 0 Whitehead & Co. : , P . 355 OO 
Caplen & Redgrave . ; : ( : Pics, 0.6 For Providing Sliding Glass Partitions ie Infants’ Depart ment 
J. Hume . : : ‘ } . i ors 0 70 of Board School, Winchester Street, Pentonville, Stepping 
King Bros, & Gotu i ‘ ; oe rgeh GeO the Flooring, and STs Lighting. 

For Erecting additional neseEne for all Departments of A ane ao , ; : a : 3 
the Ben Jonson School, Harford Street, Stepney ; i 
Reinstating the existing Waterclosets, and Providing New | For Stone and Ironwork at g and 9 Tramp Street, E.C. Mr. 
Waterclosets for Infants’ Teachers, and New Lavatory for DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, 
the Infants’ Department. EC. 

J. Edmunds. i : f : : . - £779 ono Portland Stone. 
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APRIL = tl COs sits 6: 


Mr P.SHRAPNEL, the Manager of the highly suc- 
cessfu. series of Architectural and Building Trades’ 
Exhibitions held at the Agricultural Hall during the last 
eight years, has much pleasure in announcing that the 
NINTH EXHIBITION will be opened there on April1, 
1889, Intending Exhibitors can obtain full particulars on 
application to Mr. P. SHRAPNEL, at his Offices, 20 
BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
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REDDITCH. 
For Building Residence and Manufactory in Millsborough 
Road, Redditch, for Messrs. A. Shrimpton & Sons. Messrs. 
CHARLES WHITE & SON, Architects, Redditch. Quantities 

by the Architects. 
H. Surman, Redditch ‘ : ; ‘ Pt 1GO™0 © 
ahora Yeomans, Redditch Sez boon On /0 
.G. Huins & Sons, Redditch (accepied pro- 


ea, . . . ° : . 2,600; 0) 10 


SHEPTON MALLET. 

For Erecting New Copper-house, Staging for Four Coppers, 
&c., Saccharum Floor over and Extra ‘Coolers Floor above, 
all Floors being Firepreof; also Altering and Raising 
Two Towers, &e., Exclusive of all Iron Girders, Joists, 
&ce., for Floors, Iron Roof, Iron Doors, Coppers and 
Masonry to same; also Coolers, &c., for the Anglo- 
Bavarian Brewery Company, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


Mr. W. H. Cuiark, F.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 
Bristol. Quantities by Mr. W. ih Bernard, 39 Broad Street, 
Bristol. 
ye -house. F aising Stack. 
Joseph Emery, Shepton Mallet. 46,076 7 8 £114 6 oO 
Wm. Cowlin & Son, Bristol 5) OL Key LOOMO; GO 
Jacob Long, Bath Bn 5,900) 08.0 pion) (abe fe, 
Stephens and Bastow, Buistol 5 5OGRO 0 100 O Oo 
E. Walters, Bristol é F505 Ou LO 7G @) 
J. Wilkins & Son, Bristol . 5,444 0 0 125, 0-0 
R. WILKINS & SON, Bristol (ac- 
cepted ) F F BD The ee ee: Ow LOn@ 
STAFFORD. 
Section 1—Buildings at Pumping Station ; Section 2—Service 
Reservoir ; Section 3—Steam-pumping Machinery ; Sec- 


tion 4—Cast-iron Mains, &c. Mr. W. BLACKSHAw, 


Engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford. 
Accepted Tenders. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Mayor of Preston has arranged a meeting to be held in 
the local Town Hall, to receive a deputation from the 
Liverpool and Cheshire District Council to consider measures 
for co-operating with their Council in carrying out the registra- 
tion of plumbers in Preston, and establishing classes for 
plumbers there. 


WE understand that Mr. George Jennings, Sanitary 
Engineer, Palace Wharf, Stangate, SE, has received advices 
from his colonial agents that he has been awarded the first 
order of merit with special mention for improved sanitary 
appliances and warming and ventilation arrangements, as 
exhibited at the Melbourne Exhibition. 


A REMARKABLE success has attended the boring of an 
artesian tube-well for the waterworks at the town of Wimborne 
Minster. In the short space of eighteen days the well has been 
entirely completed, 130 feet deep, by the engineers, Messrs. 
Le Grand & Sutcliff, of London, and a strong artesian spring 
has been tapped in the chalk, which rises and overflows 2 feet 
above the surface at the rate of 80,000 gallons per diem, the 
actual computed yield by pumping being over 250,000 gallons. 


THE WOOD TRADE. 


A LECTUP.E was delivered last week in Dundee by Mr. James 
Bell (of the firm of Messrs. Bell & Sime, timber merchants 
and sawmillers), under the auspices of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, Science, and Art. There was a large attend- 
ance, and the chair was occupied by Mr. T. S. Robertson, the 
president. 

At the outset Mr. Bell spoke of the lumber business in the 
Baltic, and detailed the process of tree felling, driving the logs 
to the river, and rafting them to the large booms in the saw- 
mill districts. The mills, he said, were situated on the margins 
of the rivers, so that the least possible labour might be 
required, but they were usually at a much higher level than the 


C. J. Nevitt (Section No. 4) . £5,962 0 © | water, which necessitated some contrivance for the speedy lift- 
F. Espley (Section No. 1) c ° 3.295 © © |ingof the trees and laying them handy for the mills. This 
J. Warner & Sons (Section No. Bens ; 2,934 © oO | was done by means of an endless chain with grapnels attached, 

A. F. Whittome (Section No. 2) 5 2602 OO and driven generally by the engine of the mill. As the chain 
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revolved the trees were tilted on it, when the grapnels took 
them as it were in their arms and ran them up with great 
rapidity. Some of the larger mills required 2,000 trees per day 
to keep them going, and as the booms got frozen they required 
to lift and store as many trees as would keep them going 
during the winter months. Such concerns, therefore, had to 
lift as many as 200,000 trees before frost setin, ; 

The mode of operations in the Baltic obtained also in 
Canada, from which they got yellow pine, oak, birch, elm, ash, 
walnut, &c., for finishings. The trees, however, being much 
larger than the Baltic woods, their production was equally 
dependent on the snowfall, as without a deal of frost and snow 
it would be almost impossible to drag the large trees to the 
rivers. Our supplies, therefore, depended on this circum- 
stance; and, as a short supply tended to raise the price, it was 
matter of satisfaction when the climatic conditions were 
favourable for the driving operations. When the trees were 
landed at the rivers, they were taken in hand by the Canadian 
raftsmen, who exercised great skill in forming and conducting 
the huge rafts to their various destinations. Our Government 
paid a compliment to the skill of these raftsmen by engaging 
them to pilot along the Nile the troops for the Soudan 
campaign. The system of squaring the logs in the forests, by 
which large quantities of the best timber was lost, was dying 
out, and the supplies were now being received in a more 
forward state, in the shape of deals and boards similar to the 
Baltic goods, the tendency in both cases being to economise, 
sending to this country only goods worth forwarding, and 
keeping back the refuse, which was not worth its freight. In 
consequence of this change, large mills were being erected in 
many parts of Canada to manufacture the timber into deals 
and boards. When the trees were safely yarded, they were 
run into the mill on bogies by tramways to vertical saws, 
which were set variously. The larger trees were cut into deals, 
and the smaller into battens and staves. They were run 
through at a very fast feed, the saw cutting both up and down, 
the time taken to run a tree 24 feet long being only about three 
minutes. The planks and battens after leaving these frames 
were passed on to circular saws, where they were stripped on 
the edges to their various widths ; they were then run out on 
tramways to the yard, where they were stacked and left to 
season. Thereafter they were cut square on the ends and 
branded according to quality, and sent down a declivity on 
rollers to barges for shipment. 

Mr. Bell was of opinion that less expensive woods might be 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


| ditions from the foreign timber trade. 


introduced into the common class of buildings without lessen- 
ing their stability or usefulness. It had always seemed to him 
to be a waste of money to put first quality yellow pine into the 
doors, mantelpieces, facings, and skirtings of working-men’s 
houses, when good substitutes in redwood or whitewood could 
be got at one-third the cost. If the best brands of these were 
used nothing better was needed, for they were equally durable, 
would stand more rough usage, and when painted looked quite 
as well as yellow pine. Already they used these Baltic woods 
for the framing up of the building, and for windows and outside 
work. Why should they not goa little further and finish with 
them, as was done in England? He was pleased to know that 
some of their architects were alive to the changes going on in 
the timber trade, that they were making themselves acquainted 
with the altered conditions in which they received their imports, 
and were so constructing buildings and amending specifications 
that advantage could be taken of the opportunity now afforded 
of getting their carpenter woods, as they might say, seasoned 
and ready-made, and availing themselves of the large quantity 
of manufactured goods kept in stock by all merchants. These 
were points which, if taken advantage of to their full extent, 
would result in as substantial workmanship, look as well when 
finished, be much cheaper, and enable proprietors to let at less 
rents. But, while he advocated economy in the common class 
of property, he would go a little further than they had been in 
the habit of doing with the better class of houses, such as 
suburban villas, public buildings, offices, and large shops in 
the city. Until recently there was seldom introduced into 
such buildings anything different from the common class of 
property, first quality yellow pine being the favourite finishing 
wood for all sorts and conditions of buildings, with few excep- 
tions. What he recommended, say, for a good villa would be 
that walnut, wainscot, oak, and mahogany be used for the stairs, 
halls, and finishings of the public rooms at least. Wherea 
chaste finish was wanted nothing could be finer. Any of these 
woods looked well, and although a little dearer to begin with, 
the painter’s bill would be saved. Other woods, such as 
sequoia or Californian redwood and American whitewood or 
canary wood might also be introduced into dwelling-houses 
with advantage. Pitch-pine had become a favourite from its 
elegant appearance when varnished, and was oftener found in 
specifications than formerly. 

The home wood trade was carried on under different con- 
In many countries 
where wood was one of the chief exports, every facility was 
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given and every precaution taken to promote the industry, 
while with us it seemed to be nobody’s business to engender 
and develop our home trade. Recently a little more attention 
had been given to the subject, and a committee of the House 
of Commons had been appointed to report how far a remedy 
might be applied to prevent the denuding of our country of its 
belts of timber and weodlands without any obligation on the 
part of the proprietor to replant them. The timber on their 
estates seemed to be the first thing to which landlords 
paid attention when they were in need of cash. Although 
they replanted the lands, they would not likely reap the 
benefit themselves, and they let the land go to waste. 
It was held by many authorities that woods were essential for 
the protection of our crops from strong winds, and also for 
their climatic influence, as they stored the rain partially, and 
prevented flooding, and likewise tended to draw down rain 
during drought. These were matters of great importance, and 
it was hoped that some solution of this question of denuding 
our woodlands would soon be found, otherwise our successors 
would find nothing but treeless plains and a totally different 
climate from what we now enjoy. Our home woods compared 
favourably as to quality with many foreign sorts. For dura- 
bility the oak could not be surpassed; and ash, elm, beech, 
larch, and plane tree were woods of a lasting and valuable 
description. No doubt they could get foreign substitutes ; but 
would it not be better to grow them ourselves and keep the 
money to buy something we could not produce? A drawback 
in connection with the home trade was the difficulty of trans- 
porting the trees to the nearest railway station or seaport. 
This was a difficulty which could not be overcome very well, 
owing to the woodlands or belts not being of sufficient extent 
to warrant the erection of portable sawmills for the more 
economical manipulation of the trees on the spot; and it had 
often been found that the cost of transport was so great that 
foreign timber could be imported in a sawn condition more 
economically. 

After a reference to the benefits which had resulted from the 
introduction of machinery in all kinds of wood-working, Mr. 
Bell remarked that the timber trade of this country was in a 
very flourishing condition. Inthe year 1837, when the Queen 
ascended the throne, the imports of wood to Great Britain and 
Ireland were valued at 1,069,964/, while last year the amount 
had risen to 14,068,00o/. This represented 6,220,000 loads, 
exclusive of fancy woods and staves, the proportions being— 
log or hewn timber, 1,884,000 loads; sawn timber, deals, 
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battens, or boards, 4,336,000 loads ; and of mahogany and fancy 
woods and staves, 164,700 tons. From these figures it would 
be seen that the timber trade of this country occupied no mean 
place in the value of its imports, being now about one-thirtieth 
of the total importation of all classes of goods to this country. 

Mr. Bell was frequently applauded during the delivery of 
his lecture, and received a vote of thanks at its close. 


Leb SeieL EL LOWER, 


THE Eiffel Tower having reached its full height of 300 métres, 
the ceremony of hoisting the first flag from the summit was 
celebrated on Sunday, in presence of a crowd of spectators. 
M. Eiffel, with about a dozen persons, says the Z77es cor- 
respondent, ascended the tower to the last small platform, and 
from that point the flag was hoisted by pulling a rope. The 
appearance of the flag was saluted by a salvo of twenty guns, 
followed by the cheers of the crowd. The flag is 7} metres 
long by 43 métres. wide. It bears the letters ““R. F.” The 
engineer, M. Condamin, addressed those present on the plat- 
form. He said he saluted the flag of 1789, which their fathers 
had borne so proudly, which had won so many victories, and 
which had witaessed so much progress in science and humanity. 


| They had endeavoured to erect a monument worthy of the great 


date ’$9, and it was for that reason that colossal dimensions 
were required. To M. Eiffel, who had conceived this idea, and 


| to the fellow-workmen who had enabled him to carry out his 


_ work, they were glad to do honour. 


W ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


M. Berger then proposed 
the health of M. Eiffel, the workmen, and the Municipal 
CounciJ, which was drunk in champagne, amid cries of “ Vive 
la France !” “ Vive Paris !” “ Vive la République !” The descent. 
from the platform was found to be as trying as the ascent had 
been, and lasted 40 minutes. 

Tables had been arranged for an entertainment to be given 
to the guestssand about 200 workmen. The party were joined 
by M. Tirard, the Premier, and M. Alphand, city surveyor, and 
when the repast had ended M. Eiffel delivered a speech, in 
which he said that it was a great satisfaction to him to have 
that day hoisted a flag on the highest monument man had ever 
constructed. After thanking his fellow-workmen for the 
assistance they had given, he said France had shown that she 
was still capable of great things, and of succeeding where other 
nations failed. His speech was received with cries of ‘‘ Vive 
Hiffel t?!o Vive la France!” 
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M. Tirard congratulated M. Eiffel in the name of the 
Government of France, and in the name of all those who in a 
few weeks would come there to admire the completed work 
He admitted that he was not at first a partisan of the Eiffel 
Tower, but he now made an amende honorable, and he was happy 
to acknowledge his error. In conclusion, M. Tirard said 
he would propose to the President of the Repubiic that 
M. Eiffel should receive the decoration of an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. At. four o’clock the ceremony was at an 
end. The lift has yet to be constructed. The charge for 
admission will be r franc for the first platform, 2 francs for 
the second, and 3 francs for the summit. 


THOMPSON’S PATENT HALL INDICATOR. 


Messrs. THOMPSON & REw, of Victoria Street, SW, are 
introducing to the notice of architects a hall indicator, which 
for efficiency and special merits is the best we have inspected. 
The fatal objections to all indicators is that they are unreliable, 
that they register “‘in” and “ out” incorrectly, that they can be 
tampered with by boys. The visitor is often annoyed by an 
unnecessary climb of several floors, and the general resuit is 
that people have no faith in indicators. Messrs. Thompson 
& Rew’s patent, however, is everything that can be desired. 
The owner of the “indicator” by simply turning a check can 
signify whether he is in or out, and this register cannot 
possibly be altered. Here we have the reliabi‘ity which is the 
only advantage of an “indicator.” It is an excellent invention 
especially for hotels, flats, clubs, &c., and is obtainable at a 
small cost. Messrs. Thompson & Rew are prepared to fit them 
up at flats or offices on a system of yearly hire, each tenant 
paying a small sum for the use. Westrongly recommend the 
hajI indicator to the notice of those interested. 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maude and 
suite, honoured the Royal Princess’s Theatre with their 
presence at the performance of Mr. Wilson Bairett’s new 
domestic drama, “ Nowadays,” on Wednesday evening last. 
Miss Grace Hawthorne, the popular lessee of this theatre, 
appeared in the cast as Jenny Dowling, the bookmaker’s 
daughter, 


TIMBER IN GUATEMALA. 


THE United States Consul, in his last report on the industries 
of Guatemala, says :— 

The timber of Guatemala is abundant. There are forests of 
mahogany and pine, with a great variety of other woods which 
are capable of being used for manufacturing purposes. The 
balsam tree grows wild. There are forests of the indiarubber 
tree, beside the textile plants, such as the maguey (agave 
Americana), the saltwort, the soft rush (car/udovica palmata), 
the soft aloe ( /urcroya gigantea), all capable of becoming the 
bases for remunerative industry. Resins, gums and balsams 
are met with, such as the liquid amber, the copal tree, the 
turpentine fir, vegetable wax (wyvica cerifera), &c. bap ae, 

In the case of mahogany, this valuable timber exists in 
large quantities. ‘Thus far the cutting has been confined to the 
banks of the streams, where advantage could be taken of 
floods to float the logs and raft them to port for shipment. 
Only a small quantity of this timber goes to the United States. 
The great difference in rules of measurement (8 per cent. 
against about 30 per cent. reduction on gross measurement) gives 
preference to the markets of Europe. The prices of merchant- 
able lumber in this market aie as follows :—Pine at the mills is 
sold at 4} cents per foot; cedar, 54 cents; mahogany, 

}cents. Oak is sold by the piece, of various dimensions. It 
is hewn by the Indians with the szachates and brought to 
market on their backs. The sizes are usually from 3 feet-to 
5 feet in length, and 2 inches to 4 inches in thickness. There 
is no fixed price, but a piece of oak 4 feet long, 2 inches thick, 
and 4 inches or 5 inches wide, costs about 623 cents. The 
measurements given are Spanish, on the basis of the vara 
(2 feet 9 inches to the yard), and the price in Guatemalan 
currency, which is about 70 cents on the dollar in United States 
gold. 


THE ARKiwons 


Last week, on a day that was warm for the time of year, and 
when an overcoat was unpleasantly hot, we had experience of a 
temperature so low that it is not likely to be met with else- 
where in latitudes short of the Arctic Circle. This was at the 
works of Messrs. A. M. Perkins & Son, of 43 Regent Square, 
W.C., where the production of cold intense enough to freeze 
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Paes . : | : : 
mercury solid is now an accomplished fact ; and, indeed, any | source, applied for a time at one end of the Arktos, initiates 


one may, by spending a shilling per day on fuel, supply himself | the phenomena of cold and ice at the other, down, as men- 
with both heat and cold at the same time. Possibly in the | tioned, to the freezing of mercury, and is maintained con- 
future some enterprising persons may try to afford skating on | tinuous by periodic applications, at intervals varying from a day 
real ice all the summer through. Be that as it may, there is no | to a week, dependent on requirements and insulation. 

doubt that this system will be made use of by architects and If our readers refer to the accompanying sketch, they will 
engineers for heating and ventilating and cooling our public 
buildings and private houses by a far more efficient and less 
costly means than hitherto. 

We paid a visit to the works of Messrs. Perkins & Son 
to see the wonderful invention of Mr. Loftus Perkins, named 
by him “The Arktos,” a name he chose out to designate a 
patent process and apparatus for absorbing heat and producing é 
cold and ice without mechanical aid. In company with Mr. WS (eke tense Ghee 
Harris, the manager, who kindly acted as cicerone, the Pays 
spacious works were entered. “ This,” he said, pointing to the 
first object encountered, ‘“‘is a large Arktos we are making for 
a West-End poulterer, and, in fact, we are keeping for him 
meanwhile in our cold rooms a quantity of poultry and game, 
and these he fetches away as he requires them. Having tried 
two systems already, he was naturally cautious before giving us 
an order.” The next object was an Arktos in full work, 
employed freezing mercury in the warm air of the workroom. 
The mercury, amounting in weight to about 120 lbs., was con- 
tained in a trough, in which the end of the refrigerating tube 
was placed. A film of white frost covered this cylinder, and 
from out of the snowy substance in the trough Mr. Perkins 
chiselled solid lumps of mercury. Mr. Perkins promptly inter- 
vened when an attendant was about to pick up a piece that had 
fallen to the ground, for as those up in Arctic matters are aware, 
intensely cold metal will—for it amounts to this—burn the hand 
that touches it. These frozen lumps when put into a wineglass 
melted about as rapidly as lumps of sugar in warm water. 
‘‘ The tables,” said Mr. Harris, “give 39 degrees of frost to 
congeal mercury, but, practically, we find it takes about 
82 degrees to freeze it in the open air. This apparatus—the 
packing-case is now being made—we expect to send off next 
week to the Paris Exhibition.” 

The apparatus—the Arktos—is formed of three con- ‘ ; 
nected wrought-iron tubes or chambers devoid of valves, cocks, err SS Tans Enomecs. 
taps, moving parts, or machinery whatever. When charged } rie 
with suitable chemicals, it constitutes the Arktos. The | ie 
appliance, self-contained, free of all risks, and of unlimited readily understand by what simple means these striking results 
durability, renders cold as available as heat by the same initial are obtained by an apparatus which will create quite a revolution 
agency of fire. Heat from a stove, gas-burner, or any other in many directions, and probably in systems of heating and venti- 
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lation. The sketch shows all the apparatus that is necessary. 
When once it has been charged with water and ammonia there is 
nothing further needed in order to secure these important results. 
To describe the principle of the invention, it may be explained 
that it is one in which, by the application of heat to a vessel 
containing a saturated solution of ammonia, ammonia gas is 
driven off and condensed in a second vessel, which may be 
called the cooler, and is placed in the liquid to be frozen. 
When all the ammonia has thus been driven off and condensed 
the supply of heat is stopped, and the liquefied ammonia im- 
mediately begins to evaporate and to pass back to the vessel 
from which it has been evaporated from the water which con- 
tained it. This re-evaporation from the cooler causes the 
abstraction of heat from whatever surrounds it. 

Amongst other difficulties which have been connected with 
the apparatus, and prevented its use on a large scale, was the 
evaporation of some of the water with the ammonia from the 
heating vessel, the evaporation taking place at about 270 deg. 
Fahr. This, passing over into the cooler, lessened the effect 
in the manner that will be seen. The way in which this has 
been overcome, and the principle upon which Mr. Perkins 
constructs the Arktos, may be described by reference to the 
sectional engraving. This shows in cross section two tubes, 
A, B, connected by small tubes c. These tubes form the vessel 
in which the evaporation is performed by the application of 
heat, and in which the ammonia and water again combine 
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the cooling of the gas and liquid contents. By the supply 
of heat the ammonia vapour passes through the tube E, 
which is surrounded by a water jacket. The cold water 
which circulates through this jacket condenses the vapour, 
and the liquid ammonia resulting passes into the freezing 
vessel F, which, when the apparatus is first put to work, contains 
water up to the level of the top of the small vesselc. The 
ammonia, being lighter than the water, remains afloat, and as 
it increases in quantity with evaporation from AB, it drives the 
water from F, through the small holes in the bottom of G, and 
thence down the syphon tube H into the vessel B and A. Here 
any ammonia that may have been carried over is again subject 
to heat, and passes over through the condensing tube to F. 
This evaporation then continues until all the ammonia is in the 
vessel F, and all the water driven therefrom through the syphon 
H, with the exception of the small quantity which, being below . 
the little holes K in the bottom of G, cannot be driven over. 
Now the supply of heat is stopped. The whole apparatus cools 
down, partly by the continued cooling action of the jacketed 
tube E, and partly by cold water, which is allowed to trickle 
over B, The vacuum of about 25 inches is immediately brought 
about, and the re-evaporation from the freezing vessel F pro- 
ceeds, giving temperatures that will freeze large quantities of 
mercury, until all the ammonia is again over in AB recombined 
with the water. The re-evaporation from F takes much longer 


| than the evaporation from A B, and in some applications of the 
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when the supply of heat is stopped. It is therefore called the 
combiner. The saturated solution of ammonia, containing 
about one-third by weight of ammonia, is placed in this 
vessel, Heat is applied to the liquid by a Bunsen flame, D, 
below the lower tube of the combiner, or, as in most cases, 
and always for large apparatus, by means of hot water or 
steam tubes passed through it, but not shown. By the appli- 
cation of this heat to the liquid the ammonia rapidly evaporates, 
and when first starting the apparatus a little ammonia and 
water vapour is allowed to escape through a water-sealed 
pipe, which is afterwards capped. The escape of ammonia 
is very small, only sufficient to insure the discharge of all or 
nearly all the air from the apparatus. If at this stage the 
heat supply were stopped, there would be a vacuum of about 
25 inches as a result of the escape of gas and vapour and 


freezing or cooling apparatus, that which Mr. Perkins calls the 


| cooking need only be done once per day. 


The apparatus is really an hermetically closed tube, the 
contents requiring no change or replenishing, and the opera. 
tion of “cooking” or setting the apparatus to work being 
limited to the slight trouble of lighting the gas for a short time 
and then turning it off again once in twelve or twenty-four 
hours, In about fifteen minutes a film of white frost will be 
found, which forms over the outside surface of the tubes, 
ache another quarter of an hour the apparatus will be in full 
work, 

A visit was next paid upstairs to the cold rooms. One 
room had just been opened, and a dozen or more of turkeys 
frozen hard as wood removed for conveyance to the enter- 
prising poultryman. Just as the outer and colder air always 
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penetrates more or less into hothouses, so the outer and | seen which were frozen in this room, and have been preserved 
warmer air will find entrance into a cold house, and it will even | ever since perfectly dry, and without a particle of waste from 
penetrate the cold room through solid brickwork, without some | melting. The freezing apparatus, it may be mentioned, fulfils 
highly efficient insulating material were provided. Mr. Perkins, | a secondary function in warming the workshops where this 
however, finds wood the best material for cold-room construc. | chamber is placed. It may be safely said that the Arktos is a 
tion, an inner and outer wall of wood each cased with metal | wonderful invention. It secures results that have, we think, 
being lined between with felt. It is curious and instructive to | hitherto been only approached, and that modicum of success 
study the readings of a row of thermometers, placed at dis- | attained only at a great and continuous cost. 


tances of 3 inches 


by and unprotected 


apart in the wall of one of the cold rooms, 
and protected by glass from the outer air. The last is only 
2 inches from the 
3 inches from the j 
till the last is placed 
all these protected 


inner side of the wall, the next is 


nner side, and so on in regular gradation ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


on the outside surface of the outer wall, 


by glass. A thermometer hanging close | THE opening of the ninth Architectural and Building Trades 
that is, exposed to the air outside the cold Exhibition, at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, took 


room walls altogether—showed a difference of 29 deg. between | place on Monday. By the following day many exhibitors, 
itself and the first-mentioned, the variation of each thermometer | who only sent in their exhibits on the Monday, had completed 


being about 3 deg. 


chill air and maintai 
warm air that, howe 
In addition to the 


The Arktos has not only to produce the | their work, much, no doubt, to the gratification of the majority 
n it, but has also to counteract the effect of | of firms who had completed their arrangements before the 
ver imperceptibly, does penetrate the walls. opening. The Exhibition deserves attention, for the exhi- 
various cold rooms was an ice safe, its | bitors, though perhaps fewer in number, show work generally 


contents a block of ice frozen in last July; anda dining-room | of a high class and representative character, and several cf 
sideboard fitted up as anice safe. Besides the cold or freezing | the exhibits are of a nature that architects, engineers, and 


chambers upstairs, 
floor. The accomp 


there is an extensive one on the ground | builders would be ill-advised to miss the opportunity of 
anying sketch shows the exterior on the | inspecting, 


entrance side. The lower part will be recognised as a box Dick, Kerr & Co. 
containing the combiner, from which rises the tube correspond- Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. exhibit at Stand 197 various types 


ing to E of fig. r and others connecting the combiner with the | of the “ Griffin” patent gas-engine, of which they are the sole 
arctic chamber, the front only of which is shown in fig. 2, and | licensees and manufacturers. This gas-motor, which has 
with other rooms all having freezing vessels like F, and all | become well-known, and taken a foremost place in the front 
operated by the combiner of fig. 2, and a small furnace to the | rank of this class of machines, has many features to recommend 
right and below, which heats the high-pressure water by which | it. It is the only gas-engine at present made which compresses 
the evaporation is performed and the works heated. The | its charge and fires it at both ends of the cylinder, thus having 
entrance to this room has two massive doors about 8 inches a backward,and forward impulse very similar to the action of a 
in thickness, with sufficient space for a man to stand be- steam-engine, and this gives it a great advantage over other gas- 
tween the two and close the first door before opening the | engines for steady running, making it particularly suitable for: 
second. Theinside resembles a long narrow gallery with shelves | circular sawing, electric lighting, &c., as well as for ordinary 
along the sides. The ceiling is encrusted with a snowlike manufacturing purposes. The gold medal of the Society of Arts 
deposit several inches thick. Besides a large quantity of frozen | has recently been awarded this engine, as the result of competi- 
poultry, there was the carcass of a sheep ; the contents of a | tive trials under most stringent conditions of motors suitable for 
bottle of claret, resembling frozen jelly, stood upright on a | electric lighting, &c. The 4-horse power engine at this stand 
plate, as it had been turned out of the mould. A shiny white | is driving the whole of the electric light, motors, &c., at Messrs. 
substance, it appeared, was milk that had been frozen up for | Verity’s stand in the body of the hall. A smaller vertical type 
months. When melted it is not to be distinguished by taste or | of engine is also shown, with force-pump combined ; also a new 
any other way from fresh milk. Blocks of ice are also to be | form of double-cylinder upright engine for use in confined 
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McKellen’s Detective 
Camera. 


Dr. Krugener’s Book 
Detective Camera, 
(Patent.) 


AMATEUR SETs. 


MARION’ PHOTO SUPPLY WAREHOUSE, 


—————— 

THIS DETECTIVE CAMERA is in the form of a neat leather despatch 

box —size 10 by 5 by 6 inches. It takes Plates 43 by 3}. The one great feature which places it before most other 

Detective Cameras is that, by means of a mirror, the exact and full-size picture is seen on a screen at the very 

moment of firing the Shutter, so that the user can always know what he is going to get on his Plate. The Lens js 

a Rapid Rectilinear, covering well. The Focussing is by Rack and Pinion, the Lens being mounted on a front 

inside the Camera. There are three Double Slides with the Camera. Price £8 8s. 

Sole Agents, MARION & CO. 


THIS CAMERA, as the name implies, is in the form of a book—it 
therefore can be used secretly, and carries 24 Plates, which are fitted in Metal Sheaths and exposed in rotation. 
The Lens is of excellent quality, and made from the new Jena Glass, and gives very fine definition and great 
depth of focus. Price 65s. each, inclusive of the 24 Sheaths for Plates. 

Sole Agents, MARION & CO. 


AMATEUR PHOTO-SETS OR OUTFITS, complete with Lens, Stand, 


Plates, Chemicals, Dishes, Lamp, &e. We havea large variety of these all complete, ready for use, with practical 
instructions. Nonpareil, ¢-Plate, 30g.; Students, for 5 by 4 Plate, 50g ; The Oxford, for 63 by 42 Plates, 
100s. ; The University, for Plates 83 by 64, 200s.; The Engineer’s and Builder’s Set, for Plates 12 by 10, £22. 
(Fig. 2.) 

THE SUPERIOR SETS, High-class, good Lenses. Thess Sets always 
give satisfaction. For Plate, 63 by 43, £17; 84 by 65, £20; 10 by 8, £28; 12 by 10, £34. 

THE EMPIRE SETS. Specially prepared to stand any climate. Every 
article of the best description. Lenses by Voigtlander, Leather Case for Camera. All Complete in Polishéd 
Mahogany Box, 8} by 64, £37; 10 by 8, £45; 12 by 10, £55. 


PRE LESSONS TO PURCHASERS. 
BOO ZS. 
MARION’S “PRACTICAL GUIDE,” 2s. 6d.; Johnson’s “Book on 


Retouching,” 2s,; W. K. Burton on “ All Printing and Photo-Mechanical Processes,” 4g, :; Sir David Solomon’s 


‘* Note Book,” Ig,; Burnett’s “ Art Hssay,” 16s. ; Wilson’s *“‘ Quarter of a Century of Photography,” 163. 


MARION’S CELEBRATED DRY PLATES, made in 3 Rapidities. 


43x 34 64x43 83x64 
Ordinary (Yellow Label) 4 : . 14s, 27s. 51s. per gross. 
Rapid (While Label) .  . ms ABS: 36s. 66s. ” 
Instantaneous (Brown Labil) : . 18s. 44s, 78s. ” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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spaces for electrical installations, and a small domestic motor 
for driving light machinery. We have watched the working of 


one of these engines for several months past, and are perfectly | 


satisfied that it is a safe and reliable motor. 


Chambers, Monnery & Co. 

Messrs. Chambers, Monnery & Co., of 41 Bishopsgate 
Street Without, have a very complete exhibit, and make a 
general representative show of their manufactured goods, 
specialties, &c. Besides the assortment of general builder’s 
ironmongery, including locks and lock furniture of all varieties, 
sash pulleys, &c., the well-known cast and wrought-icon wall- 
ties of this firm cannot fail to be noticed. There is a large 
assortment of mantels and overmantels, in marble, slate, and 
iron, in varied and excellent design, and fitted with stoves and 
tiled hearths. They are particularly effective. Full justice is 
done to the more costly material, marble, and the work would 
give grace to the most elabcrate surroundings. 

There is a fine array of kitcheners, which forms an important 
branch of the firm’s business. It is seldom that Messrs. 
Chambers, Monnery & Co. exhibit without showing several 
novelties. The “Herald” is a new patent kitchener shown for 
the first time for open or closed fire, and with lifting grate ; it 
is made in all sizes, with back or side boiler as required. 
Another novelty is the application of the bath boiler to a self- 


setting range. Another, the Dows patent range, is a handsome- 
looking and serviceable kitchener, with tiled coves, open or 
The foul-air extractor is a useful feature, as the 


closed fire. 


the kitcheners of larger households. t 
stoves for living rooms are also some novelties, one of which 


fumes of cooking can at will be carried away either by it or the 
register. Many will recognise as an old friend ‘“* The Bishops- 


Among many pretty 


SzonRLAN D'S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


MANCHESTER STOVE, 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and with Ascending or 
Descending Smoke Flue. 


The following are a few of the places where the Manchester 
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Very largely used in HOSPITAL W ARDS, for which the down- 


draught arrangement, as now shown, is specially suited. 
New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 
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Kk. HH. SHORLAND., 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 
“~ Contractor to Her Majesty’s Government, the Bank of England, &c., &c. 
Head Office—St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine St., Manchester. 


bs London Office—Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 
Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Wentilators in every design. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Stoves are in wse :— 
Observatory, Greenwich. 
Naval College, Greenwich. 
Naval Hospital, Greenwich. 
Military Barracks, Eastney, Portsmouth. 
Engineers’ Training School, Keyham, 
Devonport. 
England, London. 
England, Manchester. 
England, Liverpool. 
England, Plymouth. 
England, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
England, Birmingham. 
Oldham. 
Bolton. 


Royal 
Royal 
Royal 
Royal 
Royal 


Bank of 
Bank of 
Bank of 
Bank of 
Bank of 
Bank of 
Fever Hospitals, 
Fever Hospitals, 
Fever Hospitals, Barnsley. 

Fever Hospitals, York. 

Workhouse Infirmary, Birmingham. 
Workhouse Infirmary, Oldham. 

Lancaster County Lunatic Asylum, Prestwich. 


Lunatic Asylum, Ballinasloe. 
&c., &c., &e. 
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is a new control stove, fitted with a Teale back, in which the | placed under the fire, combustion is regulated to any degree, 

draught can be regulated to a nicety—an important point | and by its construction smoky chimneyc back draughts, and 

pI oll vs estat down blows are avoided. In another register an ingenious 

je PRATT a arrangement, where the Teale back is used, enables the 

chimney easy to get at for sweeping. Among other matters 

are shown some excellent morticing and drilling machines, 
baths, &c. 


Verity Brothers. 

Messrs. Verity Brothers, of 137 Regent Street, W., exhibit 
good specimens of artistic metalwork in wrought iron, copper, 
brass, &c. They also show their patent fireclay gas-fires, bath 
boilers, hot-water heating apparatus, and circulating gas-boilers. 
Their well-known system of ventilation by means of their 
< patent air-propellers, driven by water pressure, is strongly 

ite" represented ; and they also show electricity applied as a motive 

when searching winds are prevalent. The Witherington, or | power for working a powerful exhaust ventilator. This extractor 
smoke-preventing, register has proved successful since its | is ftted with a fan 5 feet in diameter, driven by a one-horse 
power motor. The exhibit being of a temporary character, the 
power is here transmitted from motor to ventilator with belts 
and shafting ; but in fixing in permanence, it (the motor) would 
BD be coupled up direct with the spindle of extractor, and so avoid 
ee, any loss of power. The exhaust, with its motor, can be fixed 
pom PEI LAL in the roof of any building, drawing the vitiated air from the 
ceiling-line of the space to be ventilated ; conducting wires are 
ti led from the motor to the basement of building or other con- 
venient position where engine and electric generator may be 
H i i fitted, and by means of suitable switches the speed of the ex- 
ies al =| uh haust fan may be regulated to meet all requirements, and, 
hi eM econ according to size, they can be made to pass from 1,000 to 

XY a ii 25,000 cubic feet of air per minute. These large ventilators 
are specially designed for churches, theatres, halls, &c. Messrs. 
Verity Brothers claim that this system is absolutely reliable at 
all times, as it is entirely independent of atmospheric changes ; 
therefore, continuous ventilation is assured. The working 
parts are reduced to a minimum, the apparatus is also under 
perfect control, and can be set in motion at a minute’s notice. 


= = 


y 
] 


introduction to the public at the last Exhibition held in the 
Agricultural Hall. It is constructed to give great heating 


Durham House Drainage Company, Limited. 

An important exhibit is shown by Messrs. Verity Bros., of 
137 Regent Street, in a model of the Durham patent house- 
drainage system of screw joints, wrought-iron pipes, and special 
fittings, for the adoption of which system in England and on 
power with a small consumption of fuel by the heat-reverberat- | the Continent the Durham House Drainage Company, Limited, 
ing principle. It to a certain extent consumes the smoke, and | is now formed. It is a system of iron pipes instead of glazed 
it will burn almost any kind of coal. By an air-regulating fret | pipes, the principal feature of which is the application of screw 
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Sole Licensee and Manufacturer of 


BOSTEL’S PATENT CLOSETS. 


a, ee oA) Manufacturer of all kinds of 
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: A Newel CLOSETS, &c., &. 


EDWARD JOHNS, 


Armitage Sanitary Works, 
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Ss | NEAR RUGELEY, 
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oints, by means of which rigidity is secured, elasticity being at 
the same time preserved, over and above which, the system 
being laid independent of the house walls,no sagging can 
occur. In other words, the result attained is a system of pipes 
which are independent of the building for support, which 
cannot be cracked or broken, and whose joints are permanently 
gas-tight beyond the shadow of a doubt. The design of the 
work, the materials used and the workmanship employed, are 
an entire departure from the ordinary plumbing practice. It is 
a drainage apparatus constructed with wrought-iron (steam) 
pipe and heavy cast-iron ‘fittings of special shapes, screwed 
together. This apparatus when erected in a building is steam- 
tight, elastic under pressure, and at all points absolutely invul- 
nerable ; it will last a lifetime, without any outlay for repairs. 
The fittings are made with an interior shoulder, securing 
a flush inner surface. Ordinary steam fittings have an 
interior depression, and are not suitable for drainage pur- 
poses. Among the mechanical advantages, first, in regard of 
joints, the screw threads on the pipes and in the fittings are 
cut by powerful machines, run by steam power, to standard 
gauge, so that they exactly correspond. The threads are 
tapering, so that the further the pipe enters the fitting the 
tighter becomes the joint between the two. The threads are 
first covered with a thick paste of red lead and oil, or coal tar, 
and the pipe then screwed home by means of steam-fitters’ 
chain tongs, by which a man can exert a powerful leverage. 
This work requires no skill—merely strength—and it is done in 
amoment. A labourer can make a tighter screw joint in one 
minute than a plumber with his materials could make in one 
hour. Pipes should not be buried underground (within the 
building), nor hidden within the walls. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to be able at any time to examine drains and soil-pipes 
without the expense of tearing up, With the Durham system 
there is absolutely no objection to their being in plain sight 
everywhere ; there are no joints between floor and ceiling ; the 
pipes can be painted or bronzed, and do not betray their use or 
purpose in any manner. They simply look like steam pipes— 
which they actually are—and the public have long been accus- 
tomed to the presence of steam-heating pipes. In the New 
York Cancer Hospital 3,000 feet of the Durham drainage pipes 
are in plain view, except where they pass through the floors. 
At the School of Mines, Columbia College, the store of 
Messrs. Brooks Bros., 22nd Street and Broadway, the De 
Vinne Press, and many other buildings, the Durham system is 
similarly arranzed. Smaller pipes can be used because of the 


absolute interior smoothness—1 inch in diameter less than 
is safe for plumbers’ work. This effects a considerable saving. 
Changes and additions of fixtures are easily and skifully made, 
at a very small expense, without disturbing neighbouring joints. 
Water-closet fittings have been inserted in the middle of soil- 
pipe stacks, 100 feet high, at a trifling expense. Hand-holes, 
closed by screw plugs, are provided at points where stoppage is 
likely to occur. The owner, with the aid of a wrench, can 
examine the interior condition of his drains, or remove an 
obstruction, without incurring a plumber’s bill of expenses. 
Tests can be made conveniently when the Durham system is 
finished, by screwing plugs into all openings and using an air- 
pump, or filling the system with water to the tops of soil- 
pipes. No other than a pressure test of drainage is of any 
value. 
Alfred G. Hamilton, 

The craft of the smith is well illustrated at the Stand of Mr. 
Alfred G. Hamilton, of the Quintin Matsys Forge, 14 Griffin 
Street, York Road, S.E., in the variety of beautiful hammered 
ironwork, adapted for every use, in the most ornamental 
designs. The attractive appearance of the stand at once 
arrests attention, and the numerous objects will repay the time 
of a close inspection. They include standard floor lamps, 
table lamps, new patent hanging lamps, gas brackets, electric- 
light fittings in wrought-iron work (a specialty), candlesticks of 
quaint design, hanging lanterns for fairy lights (gas or oil), hall 
gongs and table gongs, kettle-stands in great variety, music- 
stands, flower bowls and card plates, fan fire-screens, new 
registered banner screens, dog-grates and fire-irons, new 
patent flower-stands, improved stage screws, wrought-iron signs 
for banks, institutions, and tradesmen, &c. 


Rowland Hodges. 

The patent floor spring hinge of Messrs. Hill & Hodges is 
shown by Mr. Rowland Hodges, of 12 Frederick Street, Newhall 
Hill, Birmingham. A double door has been fitted up, and 
the hinge can be seen in action. This hinge was designed 
for bank lobby and other double-action swing doors. Instead 
of having an ordinary square on pivot it has a solid arm on its 
axis or pivot, which projects on end. It is forged conical in 
shape to receive and form swivel in sliding block, thus adjust- 
ing the block which is fitted in shoe, this being fitted with a 
screw which is passed through either side of the shoe, which 
are both set and regulating screws for aligning or adjusting 
doors, and when set in proper position makes the shoe and axis 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


Lion Varnish Works, Lancaster. 


Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 


Coach Builders. 

Railway Companies. 
Painters and Decorators. 
Cabinet Makers. 
Engineers and Machinists. 
Export to Hot Climates. 
Export to Cold Climates. 
Japanners. 

Paper Stainers, 


for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 


THE ABOVE VARNISHES ARE TESTED BY PRACTICAL PERSONS BEFORE BEING 


SENT OUT, AND THE 


QUALITY IS WARRANTED. 


SAMPLES AND LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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as firm as solid metal. The axis roller and sliding block are 
of wrought-iron, the driving rod and regulating nut for spring 
power are of gun-metal, and steel friction-plates are fitted to 
driving rod. The hinge can be made so that the door will 
stand open at square or other angle if required. It is compact 
and convenient in size, which enables it to be used where space 
is limited. The spring power decreases when opening door, 
and increases in closing. The great improvement in shoe 
arrangement and the simple and ready method of adjusting 
doors, combined with the easy manner of regulating spring 
power, are decided advantages. It is made of the best 
materials, with fittings and finish of the best workmanship. 
There is also a large assortment of lock furniture and general 
builder’s brasswork, 


Champion Gas Lamp Co. 

The Company (37 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.) exhibit 
the “Champion perfect combustion gas lamp.” The common 
defects prevalent in the use of coal-gas arise from imperfect 
combustion, which is consequently attended with great waste 
compared with the amount of light evolved, the non-consump- 
tion of gases and carbon vitiating the atmosphere and destroy- 
ing all ornamental gildings and other artistic decorations, and 
blackening the surfaces subjected to its influences. By means 
of the patent “Champion,” perfect combustion in this light 
has been attained after prolonged scientific research, and the 
adaptation of the latest discoveries in the laws of light and 
heat. The acme of perfect combustion in this invention de- 
pends on the supply of a heated atmosphere to the flame, the 
lamp being so constructed that there is a constant circulation 
of heated air generated by the lamp itself, the absolute proof 
of perfect combustion being the non-deposition of black 
(carbon) on any part of the lamp or its surroundings—a 
result not hitherto obtained. The “Champion” perfect 
combustion lamp combines with its other advantages that of 
extreme simplicity, together with the greatest possible solidity. 
Heated air, specially generated within the lamp and retained 
in an external cover having two enamelled surfaces of unique 
construction, is conveyed to the flame in the evolution of light, 
the enamelled surfaces enhancing the non-conducting and 
refraction of heat from the general atmosphere. 
displays a wonderfully steady, brilliant, white, effective, soft, 
and delicate light of great dimensions. Perfect combustion 
insures maximum light and highest economy. No. 5 light 
equals 120 candles, consuming 9 feet of gas per hour, and No. 6 


light equals 230 candles, consuming 13} feet per hour of 
ordinary London gas, without reflector, a result unapproached 
by any other system. The lamp is at present produced in 
these sizes, and at a price so moderate as to secure a large and 
prompt demand. Apart from all other advantages, the economy 
secured is of sufficient importance to commend it to all con- 
sumers, especially in the colonies and foreign countries, where 
the high price of gas renders it a formidable item of expenditure. 


fa tine FOSTER, 

Utility and artistic effect are both attained in the excellent 
tile roofing shown by Mr. John Henry Foster, timber, slate, 
brick and tile merchant, of 2 North Brink, Wisbech. His 
patent prize medal lock-wing tiles are here seen, forming a sub- 
stantial roof, where a practical opinion of the strength and 
efficiency of the roofing can be made. The tiles, the invention 
and patent of Mr. Foster, can be produced by any ordinary 
tile-making machine, by using special die and receiver which 
can be obtained from patentee, together with a manufacturing 
license. By this patented process a raised bar is made upon 
the fillet side of the tile. The top edge of this bar is curved 
inwards and forms a groove between the curve of the bar and 
the surface of the tile, which prevents water being blown over 
the fillet side, and does away with the necessity of pointing 
with mortar. When the tiles are fitted on the roof the wing 
side of the tile abuts on the fillet side of the adjoining tile, and 
overlaps the raised bar ; and the outer edge of the wing being 
curved inwards so as to fit into the groove formed by the 
curved bar, locks each tile to its fellow, and prevents them 
being separated by wind or storm. The curved bar and wing 
may be formed with tiles of different shapes. Already they 
are made on royalty at Watlington, in Norfolk; Carlisle, 
Barrow, Barton-on-Humber, New Holland, &c. In 1887, the 
supply being unequal to the demand, greater preparations were 
made with the tile-makers bordering on the river Humber, and 
others, to make large quantities for the present season, but at 
the present time the stock is comparatively low and will 
evidently be tried before the next season’s burnings are ready 
for sale. Considering the short time the patent has been 


_ before the public, the sales have been very large, the tiles 
The flame | 


having been sent to almost all parts of the country, and used 
extensively on noblemen’s and other large landowners’ estates. 
The advantages claimed for these tiles are that they are 
cheaper than the commonest tiles made ; can be hung on the 
lath in much less time than any hitherto made, and by un- 
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FRENCH BEDSTEAD. 


Width—3ft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 4ft. 6in. 
13s. 3d. 13s.9d. 14s 6d. 15s. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in Art Colourings, 


£5 15s. 
BEDROOM SUITES. in Solid Ash, with 6-ft. 
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Wardrobe, £18. 
BEDSTEADS for Schools, Hospitals, 
Infirmaries. &c. from 7s. 6d. 


EDMOND 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT ®» 


OETZMANN & 6O., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD). 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


Orders per Post receive Prompt and Careful Attention. 


Illustrated Catalogue, the Best Furnishing Guide 
Extant, POST 


KAHN 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


FRENCH MARQUETERIE, BUHL, VERNIS MARTIN, 
CARVED OAK, AND FANCY FURNITURE, 
6 ST, ANDREW'S ST,, HOLBORN CIRCUS, FACING HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDOW, E.C., 
AND 6 BOULEVARD VOLTAIRE, PARIS. 


REVOLVING BOOKCASE. 
In Mahogany or Walnut. 
4ft. high, £3 10s. Ditto Rosewood, 


FRE Inlaid, £3 18s. 6d 


E. 


5 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FRENCH MARQUETERIE AND ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE IN LONDON ALWAYS ON SHOW. 


Gilt Chairs, Venetian Mirrors & Ornaments, Curtains & Coverings, Utrecht, Genoa Yelvets, Brocatelles, &c. 


A large variety of Rugs and Saddle-Bags, reproductions of the Antique, in Stock. 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ CONFIDENCE, LONDON.” 


Louis XIV. China Cabinet, 
Antique and Marquetarie. 
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skilled labour ; no pointing with mortar required ; are perfectly | and take 135 feet of lath. Not the least among the advantages 


water-tight ; cannot be blown off the roof in however exposed 
a position, as the stronger the pressure underneath the tighter 
the lock. Including all materials and labour, the comparison 


will be, in the opinion of most persons, the highly ornamental 
and graceful character of the finished work. Mr. Foster, it 
appears, is now engaged in the execution of an order for 80,000 


Face 


BACK 


of cost between a tiled roof, galvanised iron or slate, show the 
first to be the cheapest by one-third that of iron, and nearly 
half that of slate; 180 patent tiles cover a square of roofing 


to 110,000 tiles for Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Steel Iron 
Works Company, Jarrow-on-Tyne, this quantity being equal to 
560 squares, or about an acre and a quarter ground space. 


L. W. Ransom. 


A beautiful exhibit in ornamental woodwork will be found 
at the Stand C 86 of Mr. L. W. Ransom, of the Britannia 
Works, Kensal Road, W. There is a fine assortment of hand- 
rails, newels, balusters, scrolls, wreaths, caps, &c., which, in 
workmanship and artistic treatment, leave nothing to be 
desired. One prominent feature of this exhibit will repay a 
close inspection, in the shape of a staircase, or rather many 
staircases in one, for to speak more correctly, it is made up of 
some five or six different elevations, and according to the portion 
looked at, and according to the side seen, a different stair- 
case complete in all details will be found. The woods, more- 
over, vary in each case, and one section shows enamel-work. 
On one side the elegant effect of the drop-baluster treatment 
will be noticed, and at another end, fine bolection moulded 
work. ‘There is also shown a handsome walnut dado boldly 
treated. A Renaissance pedestal is ornamented with designs 
obtained in strong relief; these impressions have been pro- 
duced under hydraulic pressure. It will also interest many to 
know that some of the old balusters of Sir Christopher Wren 
may be seen at the stand of Mr. Ransom. 


Mainzer & Kempthorne. 

The marble mosaic and terrazzo pavements shown by Messrs. 
Mainzer & Kempthorne, of Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, 
W.C., should be inspected by all visitors, as an evidence of 
what good work can be obtained after a system of paving that 
has been a favourite ages before the Christian era. The utmost 
freedom of design is enjoyed where these pavements have to 
be prepared. They admit of any special treatment intended 
for the space to be covered. They are practically noiseless and 
everlasting, and their cleanliness and freedom from surface dust 
are points in which no other material approach them ; they 
offer a good foothold; they are non-absorbent, and therefore 
to be recommended on sanitary grounds; they are easily 
| cleaned, and they can be executed to any design at a few days’ 
notice. They are laid in the same manner as the ancient 
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*Roman mosaic floors, and composed of marbles of various 
colours, brought from nearly every country. Roman mosaic 
floors are composed of cubes or tessere of marble, usually 
about 43-inch square, but they can be worked to any other size 
desired, and are suitable for halls, vestibules, churches, 
banks, public buildings, conservatories, &c. Venetian or 
terrazzo mosaic consists of pieces of marble irregularly 
broken up, and is used for halls and corridors, &c., where a 
less expensive floor is required. Granito mosaic, or marble 
concrete, is employed for wainscots, skirtings, and for the walls 
and floors of rooms exposed to damp, and is also applicable for 
the lining of swimming baths. Floors in geometrical patterns, 
with ornamental borders, are executed in this material. 


HT, W. Cooper & Co., Limited. 

_ The well-known specialties of Messrs. H. W. Cooper & Co., 
Limited, of 2A Upper George Street, Edgware Road, W., will 
be found at their Stand, which occupies the usual position in the 
Hall as in previous years. There are shown Cooper’s glass, 
revolving, and sliding ventilators, improved glass louvre and 
Venetian ventilators, which are used in private and public 


buildings, churches, halls, &c.; also lights of every description. 
There are fitted up various improved copper, brass, gun-metal, 
and iron casements, and new hopper ventilators for skylights, 
&c, One important feature of the casements and improved 
louvre and Venetian ventilators is perfection of closing, so that 
when shut they are proof against wind and wet, 


Keighley Timber and Saw Mills Co. 

At Stand 115, Avenue B, the Keighley Timber and Saw 
Mills Co. show examples of their English-made joinery, 
among which their specialties in doors deserve particular 
inspection. These are to be seen just as they left the bench 
eighteen months ago. Also should be noticed their window 
work, original designs in turnery, handrails, architraves, picture 
moulds, miscellaneous mouldings, skirtings, window details, 


&c. A model is also shown of the Company’s new patent 
“Compulsory warm-air timber dryer,” also their “ day-and- 
night” patent decorated ventilating bedroom window blinds or 
screens. These artistic and beautiful ventilating window 
screens or “short blinds” are permanently decorated with the 
“Glacier” and “Die ac Nocte” transparencies in richly 
coloured stained-glass effects, being suitable for the dining-room, 
boudoir, drawing-room, library, and all other windows. The 
transparencies are applied by a patent process on the side of 
the screen next to the sheet, thus reversing the treatment as 
applied to window-panes, and the picture itself is looked upon 
instead of through the glass, and all unsightly bubbles and 
water-marks avoided to the outside view, thus a perfect picture 
presented to the passer-by. They can also be removed at 
pleasure from one window to another without the destruction 
inevitable from scratching off the window-panes in case of 
removal. For bedrooms they specially combine privacy and 
ventilation, as the bottom pane can be left a little open all 
night without draught, giving a double upward current of air. 
The effect both outside and inside is pleasing and artistic by 
day or night. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 

The sole London office for the sale of the Remington 
Standard type-writer is Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
too Gracechurch Street, E.C. At their Stand, A 2, the popular 
No. 2 machine is shown of the latest improved form, on 
the style of the machine on which the “ World’s Champion- 
ship” was won. It is furnished with capitals and small letters, 
punctuation marks, figures, and business characters in various 
styles of type. A No. 3 machine is also shown, which takes a 
wide sheet of paper about 14 inches in width, and which is 
designed more particularly for the writing of legal and com- 
mercial documents. There is no doubt that among the many 
type-writers invented the Remington is the standard type- 
writer of the day, as it will continue to be of the future. 


Millar’s Patent Reversible Window Co., Limited. 

This Company (46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.), the sole 
proprietors and manufacturers, show the Millar’s patent com- 
bined reversible sliding and fixed window sashes. The advan- 
tages of these sashes include the important matter of safety, as 
the windows being reversible are cleaned, repaired, &c., from 
the inside of the room ; also when closed they are air-tight and 
water-tight. Being self-balanced, they can be set open slightly 


or to any amount as required for purposes of ventilation. The 
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cost over ordinary windows also is merely nominal. One 
window shows the arrangement as fitted in Her Majesty’s 
barracks, Newcastle-on-Tyne, each sash being reversible. 
The next window is similar in arrangement, but in addition 
the sashes will slide up and down. For hospitals, schools, &c., 
there is a specially arranged window with two sashes and fan- 
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light over, or if required one central sash with fanlight over 
and louvre light under, all on the reversible system. The same 
reversible principle is exhibited as applied to windows in iron 
or metal frames—a novelty as regards metal windows. Ordinary 
existing windows can be converted into reversible windows in a 
few hours at a small cost. 


T. Batlle & Co. 


The results of Messrs. T. Baillie & Co.’s (187 Wardour | 


Street, W.) important process of decoration applied to glass 
or other ceramic substances or metals by means of enamel in 
relief, may be fairly judged of by the specimens of work shown 
at Messrs. Baillie & Co.’s Stand, F 173. The process is named 
“ The Valére” patent translucid enamelled glass. The novelty 
of the process consists in the enamel being translucid, render- 
ing both sides of the glass decorative, so that windows, screens, 
&c. so ornamented display a rich effect on whichever side the 
light plays. When viewed from the interior they display a rich 
and “ veloute” effect, the various colours employed being dis- 
cernible as in ordinary stained-glasswork, and when from the 
exterior these enamels sustain their natural colouring elements, 
and retain the same effect they exhibit when viewed from the 
_ interior, allowance being made for the difference of light, the 


first being seen by refracted and the last by reflected light ; at 


night, by means of artificial light, the effect is the reverse, 
appearing translucid from the outside, and ornamenting the 
windows in the interior, as opaque enamels do, only that, by 
reason of their translucency, the whole effect is richer and 
more harmonious than by any other style of decoration, the 
glass itself acting as a dark background. If needed, this 
same ground, by a new process, can be coated with a film of 
gold, which, although transparent and nearly invisible when 
put up to the light, acts as a gold background on which- 
ever side the enamels receive their light, artificial or not. 
The enamels are imperishable from weather, being fired at 
a higher temperature than stained-glass usually is. The 
specimens serve to show what an unlimited range of beautiful 
effect is open to a clever designer. The enamels can be 
worked in any colours on any kind of glass, plate, cathedral, 
sheet, muranese in pink, white, straw tint and grey, Venetian 
rippled glass, arena glass, white, grey, straw, &c., clear glass, or 
the new patent obscured glass of Messrs. Baillie & Son. In 
this choice of contrast and combination alone is a wide field for 
the designer besides his having a free hand in colour. 
Then any design is capable of production, whether it be 
pictorial, floral, figure, or landscape work, or relate to animal 
life, &c., or again architectural treatments in Renaissance or 
other styles, &c., and last but not least for business purposes, 
offices, doors, &c., in lettering, from plain and simple to 
ornamental. A glass panel shows in centre a fine reproduc- 
tion of the old Chinese willow pattern, taken from one of the 
oldest existing dishes, with borders designed in character, the 
colour being admirably~ reproduced. Panels for aquaria 
represent the various denizens of the watery element. Another 
panel is founded on Japanese examples, and in this description 
of work the firm are now executing an order for a ceiling of 
509 feet super for a business establishment in the Boulevard 
des Italiens, Paris. Fine effects are also seen produced on 
Venetian rippled glass, and also on muranese glass with Greek 
pattern, and a seaweed pattern on white rolled cathedral glass. 


The Valére patent translucid enamelled glass, it may be men- — 


tioned, is appropriate for all kinds of windows, ecclesiastical or 
domestic, doors, panels, fire-screens, lamps, &c. During the 
present week Messrs. Baillie & Son, we understand, have 
executed some excellent panelwork for doorways at the 
Langham Hotel. At the Cardiff Exhibition last year the 
ee of their work was recognised by the award of a gold 
medal. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


Makers of the Standard Hydraulic Elevators which have been fixed in the Hotel Victoria ; 


National Liberal Club; Great Northern Hotel, King’s Cross; South Kensington Hotel 
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Pulteney Hotel; Warnford Court, E.C., &c., &c.; and in Manchester Town Hall; 
Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, &c., &c. 
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Calcorion Decorative Company, Limited. 

Samples of the new Cordovan leathern wall-decoration, 
“ Calcorion,” show still another stride in improvement of 
mural coverings of ornamental character. There is, however, 
it is said, nothing new under the sun; and the Calcorion 
practically may be considered a revival of the old Spanish 
leather hangings of Medizeval times that had their origin in 
the sixth century, developing into their fullest perfection in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. The aim of the Company 
(Addison Works, Woodstock Road, Shepherd’s Bush) has 
therefore been to revive this valuable artistic industry, and 
they have had the advantage of following the precedents of the 
old work, as seen in the best of the old designs that have 
survived. Many of the designs are derived ‘from the old 
palaces and cathedrals of Italy” and Spain. The designs are 
embossed on the leather, and there is a great scope for beauty 
and variety of design and colour, while from a more material 
point of view Calcorion is durable and imperishable, also 
damp-proof, and it is not a collector of dust and dirt. It is 
highly suitable for walls of entrance halls, corridors, staircases, 
door panels, screens, drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, libraries, 
and other rooms, and is supplied for dados, fillings, 

riezes, and ceilings, 


W. & R. Legegolt. 

Messrs. W. & R. Leggott, of 235 High Holborn, W.C., 
Glasgow, and Bradford, show Leggott’s patents for opening and 
closing fanlights and lifting skylights. The “Capskru” is an 
entirely new invention. It can be used for opening lights in many 
different positions. There is no projecting arm or any- 
thing to interfere with blinds. It is worked with a rod and 
handle, and is very neat. Easy to fix, and no cutting away 
of wood required, and is made in bronzed iron and brass. 
The “Wilmos” patent fanlight opener is also new. It is 


worked with a rod or endless cord, and designed for efficiency | 


in working and smartness in appearance. When fixed with rod 
it is neat in appearance, and only projects 1} inch, except at 
the handle, which is 2 inches. It is made to open fanlights 
inward, outward, top or bottom ; is easily fixed, no cutting away 
of wood, and no letting-in required, but is simply screwed on. 
It is made in bronzed iron, and also in part brass and part iron. 
Besides the Silens for opening fanlights and the old Silens for 


opening skylights, the new Silens for opening skylights is an | 


improved and superior form. Continuous openers for lantern 
lights, &c., are fitted either with rod action or cord action. 


They are eminently suitable for conservatories, libraries, 
billiard-rooms, cupola lights, &c. They are worked by a con- 
tinuous cord or rod with screw attached—one long range of 
lights being worked from the centre, or from one end, “by a 
single cord or working gear. There is no cutting away of 
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moulding, &c., when fixing, a3 is required to fix other arrange- 
ments. Ventilation can be 1e3ulated to a nicety, they being 
always locked in any position. Their action is perfectly easy 
and noiseless. They are made in malleable iron or gunmetal. 


Corfield & Morgan. 

At the last Building Exhibition held in the hall, we called 
attention to the excellent work of Messrs. Corfield & Morgan, 
of Cardiff, and amongst the good work from the West of 
England are,.the handsome mantels and overmantels in 
enamelled slate shown by this firm. The manufacture of 
enamelled slate chimneypieces and marble chimneypieces is 
only one branch of this firm’s business. As to the ex- 
hibits themselves, a personal inspection is better than a 
written description. The stand is well placed, and not 
likely to be overlooked. There is shown a_ beautiful 
chimneypiece and overmantel in statuary marble, with 
St. Sylvestre marble reliefs. The mirrored marble over- 
mantel is a novelty. Fitted interiorly with a solid brass dog- 
stove, and with marble fender kerb enclosing tiled hearth, an 
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artistic effect is gained in the association of brightness with 
delicacy, which is enhanced by the pretty contrast of the St. 
Sylvestre. Of a similar character, though varied in design and 
colour, are a series of enamelled slate chimney-pieces and over- 
mantels with mirror work, and fender kerbs. One represents 
St. Anne’s marble, with hand-painted panels of castles in the 
West, Harlech, Cardiff, Criccieth, &c. ; and scenes in Carnarvon- 
shire, a bridge over a mountain ravine, &c. Another represents 
Griote and Cyprus green marbles, and a third and fourth rouge 
marble and serpentine respectively ; while a feature in a fifth is 
the turned pillars of brackets in the overmantel, as well as the 
floral or scenic paintings of the panels. A large assortment, 
however, has been added to this exhibit, it should be noticed, 
since Tuesday ; and it should be also mentioned that at Adams’s 
Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, S E., the London show- 
rooms of the firm are located. At the stand may be seen pho- 
tographs of their exhibit at the Cardiff Exhibition last year, 
where they obtained the gold medal, and also took one order 
amounting to 1,o00/. in marblework. 


fTindle, Norton & Co, 


A series of doors have been erected at the Stand of Messrs. 
Hindle, Norton & Co., of Oldham, near Manchester, to show 
the action of the ‘‘Acme” door checks and springs, both single 
and double acting, as supplied to Government at several post- 
offices, and also to banks, town-halls, hotels, warehouses, &c. 
The “ Acme” door check and spring is not unsightly in appear- 
ance. There is no cutting away of moulds, &c., required, and 
therefore does not damage or spoil the design of doors. All its 
mechanism is fitted in a box underneath the floor, and when 
once placed in its position all the various parts can be taken 
out and examined without disturbing the box or the floor. It 
can be made, of course, to suit any size of door to order. The 
“Acme” spring for swing doors only has been designed to 
meet the requirements of people who do not care to pay the 
prices charged for a door check and spring. It is considerably 
cheaper than the “ Acme” door check and spring, and contains 
the most modern improvements as a door spring only. It 
closes the door efficiently, and will keep the door square with 
the frame when closed in the face of any ordinary pressure of 
wind. The price of the spring includes the brass shoe and top 
centre. The pin of top centre is made of cast steel (hardened) 
to prevent wear, and the bracket in which the pin works is made 
of chilled iron. Goods and passenger lifts are for working by 
gas, steam, or hand-power. The patent self-sustaining ware- 
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ceal pails, at following very iow prices :—1}x43 Dry. Wainscot 


CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


| Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. : 


ABLE FITTIN 


i} 


Oak, 57s. 9d. per square 3 1x44ditto,48s.;14x4 Pitch Pine 26s,6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. = 
Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. Enriched éoi.uim 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. Skirtings, D renee 
, Telephone 3,188, -. My K 
Largestock ef Dry BMepocery, Wy Sees. Birch, Doors, Moula-' F. A. FAW ES, 
ings, Deals, &c. 


& Niraves, Vauus, 6 iu © adits, -ornices, 
nors, Chimney-p:eces. Overmantels, &e.! 


London Rd., Chelmsford. 


\Prices and fu'l particulars post-free on application. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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hoist only requires bolting down to the platform or beams 
according to the position in which it is to be fixed. The brake 
should always point towards the load, and there is a barrel on 
which the winding chain or rope is wound, The chain should 
wind on the top side of barrel ; a driving pulley, and on the same 
shaft a friction pulley, and a lever to which the cord i is attached 
for putting the hoist in and out of motion. When the cord or 
handrope is pulled forcibly the load is raised, when pulled 
moderately the load is lowered, and when it is released the load 
remains suspended, the entire management being under the 
‘control of the attendant without taking his hand from the rope. 
If the attendant let go the rope there need be no fear of the 
load running down, as the hoist is self. sustaining, consequently 
the greater ‘the load the greater effect it will have upon the 
brake. Should small loads be required to be raised and lowered 
quickly by a large size hoist, an additional speed can be applied 
for this purpose. The friction pulleys of these hoists are made 
of a substance more effective than metal, and will last twenty 
years or more. 


James Robson. 

At the Stand of Mr. James Robson, of London Street, 
Fitzroy{Square, W.C., are shown Robson’s patent drip tiles for 
weathering cornices, chimney stacks, parapets, party, external, 
and garden walls. The No. 1 tileis adapted to the weathering of 
cornices ; being made of terra-cotta, it forms a hard weathering 
and top member ; the lower edge being hollowed forms a proper 
finish and drip, which prevents the rain-water running down 
the face of the mouldings. No. 2 tile is adapted to the 
weathering of walls, chimney stacks, &c. It forms a neat 
finish to the wall, and entirely prevents the rain-water washing 
eut the mortar joints and perishing the work. It is 60 per cent. 
cheaper than the ordinary tile creasing, and makes a better 
finish. These tiles have been pronounced by the profession to 
be the most effective and sightly drip in the market. 


The Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company, Limited. 


The exhibit of this Company (73 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.) takes the form of a small structure, to the doors, gateway, 
windows, &c, of which are fixed the Bostwick folding gates 
and shutters. The specialties of this Company in folding gates, 
&c., are extensively used not only in the kingdom, “but in 
far- “away parts of the world. Of course the word gate or 
shutter must be taken in a most comprehensive sense, for these 
appliances find many functions to fulfil, and will be seen in con- 


nection with the cages of lifts; also in connection with safes, 
strong-rooms, and numberless other instances, to take the place 
by day of heavier doors that do duty by night. A list showing 


KH 


some of the principal public and private buildings where these 
gates and shutters are in use can be seen at the stand of the 
Company, with the names, also, of many of those who have 
adopted them for use in their mansions. 


Transparent Wire-Wove Roofing Co., Limited. 

The fabric manufactured by this Compare (164 Queen 
Victoria Street) is a new and excellent substitute for ‘glass. 
The-e are many cccasions where glass is undesirable owing to 
is brittleness, and though it possesses every other good quality, 
being air and weathertight, clean and perfect in transparency, 
it lacks pliability. As slight blow ruins it, and strains due to 
settlement of buildings or twisting of frames are often as fatal. 
But this substance may be used in substitution of glass for 
windows and skylights, besides serving many purposes for 
which glass is quite unsuited. This material exhibits the 
quality of pliancy in the greatest degree ; it may be bent back- 
wards and ‘forwards like leather, and be subjected to con- 
siderable tensile strain with impunity. It transmits light 
almost as freely as glass, and is of a pleasing amber colour, 
varying in shade from very light golden to pale brown. The 
basis of the material is a web of fine iron wire, with warp and 
weft threads about one-twelfth of an inch apart. This is en- 
closed in a sheet of translucent varnish, of wkich the base is 
linseed oil. There is no resin or gum in the varnish, and once 
it has become dry it will stand heat and damp without suffering 
any change, neither hardening nor becoming sticky. The 
manufacture is carried out by dipping the sheets edgewise into 
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deep tanks of varnish, and then allowing the coating which 
they thus receive to dry in a warm atmosphere. It requires 
more than a dozen dips to bring the sheet to the required 
thickness, and when this has been accomplished it is stored 
for several weeks to thoroughly set. The size of the sheets, 
10 feet by 4 feet, renders the joints few, and these can be made 
absolutely tight by the use of varnish between the overlapping 
edges. No glazier is required to apply the material; it can be 
cut by a pair of strong scissors, and be nailed in place by any 
ordinary workman. The frames to carry it may be extremely 
light, and their construction of the simplest. Curved surfaces 
can be glazed as easily as flat, and if a great amount of light be 
required the entire roofing may be made of this material. The 
material has been in use more than two years ; it is being tried 
on a considerable scale by the Admiralty and the War Office, 
and in other places. The roof of the Westminster Aquarium 
is entirely covered with the material. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works lately took action against the Aquarium Company 
on account of this roof, and succeeded, perhaps to their sur- 
prise, owing to the evidence of architects, surveyors, and 
experts, in demonstrating the peculiar merits of this substance 
as an incombustible roof material and a safe one against acci- 
dents, no breakage, as in the case of glass, being possible. 
This material is useful for panels of doors, partitions, &c., 
where light is required to be admitted without allowing people 
to see through it. 


Ornament in colour is then added, flowers | 


or any suitable design lithographed, and the colours baked in 
at a temperature of 230 deg. Fahr. 
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The patent telescope fanlight opener of Mr. H. A. Ball, of 
12 and 13 Chiswell Street, E.C., is shown, fitted to a variety of 
window openings. It is designed to open (open and close) 
inwards or outwards, and suits any position, top, bottom, or 
side. These fanlight openers are made in brass or iron as 
required, and with three or two screws working one inside the 
other. They can be worked by patent cords or by rack pulley 
with or without handle; also by lazy puller or by endless 
chain. It is immaterial where or how the light is hung, 
whether it opens sideways or upwards or downwards. ‘Those 
who have already adopted Mr. H. A. Ball’s fanlight opener 
have found it very satisfactory. It will probably be seen from 
what has been said that this appliance is suited also for sky- 


lights, casements, &c. Among the advantages ascribed to it 
are the following :—That the “ Telescope” is easiest and most | 


direct fn action ; simplest and most durable ; neater appearance 
and less projection than others. The light is locked in any 
position. No levers or other complicated arrangement to get 
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out of order. Great purchase power. Can be worked from 
any distance, by cord or chain. Only two patterns (for lights 
opening in or out) required, to suit any possible light, con- 
sequently no particulars required as to size of light, &c. Any 
odinary mechanic can fix it. 


D., Anderson & Son, Limited, 

Samples of all the kinds of felts for building purposes, 
and silicate cotton or slag wool for fireproofing buildings, are 
shown by Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, of 812 Old Ford Road, 
Bow, E., as supplied by them during the past thirty years to 
the principal builders and contractors in the three kingdoms. 
The felts for roofing are the patent asphaltic roofing felt, 
slater’s or sarking felt, and inodorous felt. Being a non- 
conductor, the felt prevents radiation of heat in summer and 
the escape of heat in winter. It makes a capital bed for slates 
or tiles, and, being perfectly waterproof, prevents damp 
entering the house. The asphaltic felt will by itself form a 
light and durable roof. The inodorous felt is also much used 
for lining walls, metal buildings, and under slates. The fibrous 
asphalte or foundation felt forms an effectual and durable 
damp-course, preventing damp rising, while it does not crack 
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with pressure or settlement of foundations. Non-conducting | ture. The prepared roofing felt is specially intended for hot 
dry-hair felt is valuable for protecting water-pipes and cisterns | climates and positions where resistance to great solar heat is 
from frost, also for lining under roofs to equalise the tempera- required. The silicate cotton or slag wool, manufactured by 
Messrs. D, Anderson & Son, is used for innumerable purposes, 
and being a non-conductor and non-radiator of heat or cold, it 
serves for covering steam-boilers, pipes, cylinders, &c., for super- 
heated steam-pipes, and exhaust combustion-pipes of gas- 
engines ; also for cold water-pipes, tanks and cisterns, for lining 
refrigerators, ice-houses, brewery-cellars and wine-rooms. It 
is a pure mineral fibre, manufactured from iron slag, and is 
perfectly incombustible, and it is employed for pugging floors 
and lining walls in buildings, for lining bulkheads and packing 
underneath decks in ships, and for preventing radiation of 
heat, freezing, for deadening sound and arresting the spread of 
fire. The model building explains the application of silicate 
cotton and felts for houses and structures of all kinds. Some 
blocks of brickwork standing in tanks afford satisfactory 
evidence of the efficiency of fibrous asphalte as a damp- 

| course. 


| Turpin's Parguet Floor, Joinery & Wood-Carving Co., 
Limited, 


The high-class work in parquet flooring executed by this 
Company (22 Queen’s Road, Bayswater) is well represented in 
the specimens shown at their Stand, B 50. The designs carried 
out are well suited to the materials used—namely, decorative 
wood—and contribute a highly ornate and artistic character 
when used for rooms and halls in private dwellings, mansions, 
&c., or in public halls, art galleries, concert rooms, &c. The 


parquets are made up of most carefully selected dry timber. 
The joints are perfect; the manufactured stock is thoroughly 
experimented upon in the drying-rooms before being supplied, 
thus offering the best possible security for its standing if proper 
care is taken in the laying down. For public halls, galleries, 


en eee ail KS assembly rooms, shops, warehouses, &c., it is solid and 1 inch 

“ if \ Wy m\| : we thick all throughout, from front to back, and is used also in all 

BRENNA a li Wy Ny Fete uy ublic places where there is a large traffic; also for places 
STS LN me vom Bega yedee 

SY NY) ah eal where the atmosphere is rather moist without being actually 


damp. The following, as used for reception and other rooms, 
Sketch showing application of Felt and Silicate Cotton to Buildings. | where perfect dryness is certain, is plated 1 inch thick alto- 


HILL & HODGES 
SUPERIOR PATENT FLOOR SPRING HINGES © 


CAN BE SEEN MOUNTED AT 


THE ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADE EXHIBITION, 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, LONDON, from April 1 to 18. 


Also a varied assortment of other Brassfoundry Patterns second to no house in the trade for Quality and Finish. 


The inspection of Architects and Builders is invited, and they can be supplied with Price Lists on application to their Ironmongers. 
Builders can book orders for any Goods at this Stand to be charged to their account by their respective Ironmongers. 
Note Number of Stand 108, Awenue D. 


On Exhibit at the Building Trades Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, Isllngton, N. 


PARQUETRY (MANUFACTORY, RAVENSBURG. 


Cc. STE Es ET. 
ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY 


STERKEL’S RAVENSBURG PARQUETRY. 


SPECIMENS CAN BE INSPECTED AT THE BRANCH OFFICE— 


25 Shaftesbury Avenue,W. 
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gether, the decorative woods being }-inch thick, on a well- 
framed 3-inch deal backing. From its construction as above it 
affords great facilities for highly decorative work being made 
up. A beautiful parquet is constructed in what is known as the 
thin ;°-inch thick (Turpin’s patent), in which the decorative 
woods are prepared on a thin backing }-inch thick, consisting of 
three wood laminations laid cross-grained, a mode of construc- 
tion that must impart immense strength. This parquet is very 
largely used for laying on old existing deal floors and bordering 
round carpets in reception and bedrooms. Although‘thin, it is 
equally as strong and equivalent in power of resistance to any 
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v Contrete floor’: 
parquet flooring made 1 inch thick, and is capable of resisting 
the strain of heavy bodies placed upon it, without having power 
of disturbing the decorative parts of such fleoring ; it will also 
resist the strain caused by any badly-laid under flooring which 
this thin ornamental inlaid parquet is destined to cover, without 
disturbing the joints. This parquet is of apermanent character, 
cheap in execution, and can be removed at pleasure from the 
under flooring without being damaged in any way by the 
removal. Specimens are also shown of their parquet set on 
concrete, with special adhesive composition, and also another 
specimen of parquet flooring gronved on the underside, so a 
most perfect key is obtained by the permeation of the adhesive 
composition. 
King & Smith. 

A cellar—the patent “honeycomb” wine-bin—constitutes 
the stand of Messrs. King & Smith. It shows a cellar as it is 
fitted up with patent tubes of terra-cotta, so that each tube 
contains exactly a bottle and protects it from any external 
damage and the contents of the bottle from any violent change 
of temperature. The tubes are stacked in honeycomb fashion, 
in any space desired to be fitted up as a wine-bin, and require 
no kind of fixing, as they fit into each other, and from ten to 
twelve tubes go to one square foot of wall surface. Among the 
advantages claimed for this system are simplicity and cheapness, 
durability—material practically imperishable. The great number 
of bottles that can be stored in a given space, and their 
adaptability to spaces of irregular form and odd corners. 
Each bottle having a separate chamber is protected from 
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the tubes will absorb water spr:nkled over them, and the 
evaporation that ensues will materially reduce the temperature, 
so that where wines and aerated waters are required to be kept 
cool the patent “ Honeycomb ” wine-bin becomes a simple and 
ready form of refrigerator when so treated. 


Ji& £. Goad. 


In the exhibit of Messrs. J. & E. Goad, of the Phoenix 
Steam Marble Works, Millbay Road, Plymouth, another 
industry of the West is illustrated, where beauty of material and 
good workmanship are united. It is one of the features that 
will always be remembered in connection with the Archi- 
tectural and Building Trades Exhibition of 1889. The 
rectangular structure that serves as the stand of Messrs. Goad 
is constructed of the beautiful Devonshire marbles. <A plinth 
of Plymouth black runs round the front and sides. Above 
plinth is marble ashlar, composed of bright rich red from the 
Radford quarry, and variegated yellow marble from the same 
quarry, mottled fossiliferous marble, usually known as the 
breakwater marble, and Kitley green marble from the neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth. ‘The centre piece of front is a square 
composed of the various marbles, showing an exquisite floor 
paving for church or cathedral. At each corner of structure 
Kitley green sub-pilasters carry a square column of breakwater 
marble and red Radford respectively. On passing to left side 
is seen a beautiful central panel of inlaid marblework, 
emblematic of the Bread, Wine and Passion, with the mono- 
gram of Xpicros, the material on this side being in breakwater 
or mill quarry marble. The} wall of the opposite side shows 
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samples of dressed stone for building purposes, as used in the 
district ; also specimens of sanded piers with margin draft, 
suitable for gate piers, &c, in which a beautiful smooth 
surface is obtained. Among other matters shown is a 
sample of marble balustrading with string and handrail of 
Devonshire spar, similar to that supplied for the grand 
staircase at the Birmingham Municipal. Buildings. Also 
a marble chimneypiece entirely of Devonshire marble, made 
up of Radford marble inlaid with beautiful specimens of 
the Kitley green marble ; the whole complete with fender curb 
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F. A, Fawkes. 

At the Stand E 137, Mr. F. A. Fawkes, of London Road, 
Chelmsford, shows as structurally completed his “ Architects’ 
Joinery,” in the side wall of room with doorway, with enriched: 
moulded-work in panelled door, architraves, dado, picture rails, 
cornices, &c. All the mouldings and other details shown in the- 
exhibit are classed in the useful illustrated catalogue furnished: 
to architects, builders, &c., by Mr. Fawkes. The architrave, 
for instance, is found to be No. 224 in the catalogue ; over-door 
No. 53; dado rail, a moulding effective in play of light and 


Liu, 


of Devonshire yellow. The exhibit also includes an exhaustive 
display of fancy articles in marble and inlaid marblework, 
Cornish serpentine, &c. We cannot better conclude this 
notice than by quoting the words of a well-known architect 
addressed to Messrs. Goad :—“If people only knew of the 
marvellous variety and richness of colouring of the marbles in 
your quarries, and the wonderful way in which they harmonise, 
I venture to think they would not be so much disposed to use 
foreign material, often four or five times as costly, and less 
effective.” 
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shade, No. 246; picture rail 264, cornice 283, skirting 297, dado- 
61; door, with effective oblong panels, 5; the door enrich- 
ments appearing under No. 205. J/w situ these show even 
better than as engravings in the catalogue. At the stand may 
also be seen some of the original mouldings from which the 
engravings are taken On the opposite side of the wall a treat- 
ment differing in its details is seen. The accompanying draw- 
ing shows the work as exhibited by Mr. Fawkes. The two 
small sketches show on a larger scale the detail of picture rail. 


and enriched architrave respectively. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


IN the first of a series of articles on the progress of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, the Manchester Examiner says that 
lovers of statistics might take the army of workmen alone and 
revel in calculations of their needs, their habits, their income, 
and their expenditure. Between Eastham and Manchester 
there is an almost unbroken column of workmen 13,000 strong, 
and as the summer advances the column will become more 
compact, until it numbers 20,000. Seemingly only a Mint 
could keep such a concern going, and it is not surprising to 
learn that no less than 30,000/. a week for wages will be drawn 
from the treasury of the Manchester Ship Canal Company. 
Already the total capital expenditure of the company since its 
formation has been about four and a half millions sterling, 
including the purchase of the Bridgewater Canal, for which was 
paid the sum of 1,710,000/. All other facts and figures are on 
the same big scale. Never before in the history of English 
engineering enterprise has such an enormous plant been 
needed. Mr. Walker estimates its value at between 600,000/. 
and 700,000/, The steam navvy is the monarch of all 
mechanical excavators, perhaps the most formidable imple- 
ment in the world. Ninety-three of these veritable land- 
grabbers are now in operation on the Manchester Ship Canal. 
The excavators which can make the quickest change on an 
acre of land are the German and French steam navvies, of 
which there are three each. These steam dredgers are only 
suitable for sand and soil excavation, and are powerless in the 
class of work done by the steam navvy, which machine will 
excavate rotten rocks, clay, peats, in fact anything, and still 
remain the most useful tool on the job. They look exactly like 
ordinary dredgers, with an endless band of buckets, which can 
swallow up 2,000 tons of soil per day. The daily meal of the 
others is restricted to 700 or 800 tons. There are 153 locomo- 
tives, which run on 186 miles of railway, 124 steam cranes, 
164 boilers, 130 steam-pumps, 215 hand-pumps, 6,977 waggons, 
besides 415 trucks of other descriptions, 5,000 wheelbarrows, 
214 carts, 169 horses, 28 boats, 25 flats, and 3 steam launches. 
These are only the principal items in the list. It will easily be 
imagined that great progress has been made with such 
enormously powerful mechanical assistance. More than a 
fourth of the entire work of excavation has been accomplished. 
The making of the Ship Canal means the displacement of 
47,000,000 cubic yards of soil and rock ; and up to the present 
time 14,000,000 cubic yards have been excavated. 


BLASTING IN SCOTLAND. 


RECENTLY many thousands of tons of granite were blasted 
at Bonawe Quarries. The six tons of gunpowder used for the 
blast were placed in the receiving chambers two days before, 
and preparations for the firing off had been actively carried on 
since. Friday opened with a bright sky, but towards the after- 
noon sunshine and cold showers alternated. There was a stiff 
breeze from the north-west, and those who remembered the 
sad disaster at Crarae on September 25, 1886, spoke of this 
wind as being favourable to the dispersion of the poisonous 
after-fumes of the powder. It will be remembered that at that 
date a band of visitors entered the quarry too soon after the 
explosion, and six of them lost their lives, while about twenty 
persons were more or less affected by the poisonous gas. The 
managers of the Bonawe Quarries, which are leased by Messrs. 
Wm. Sim & Co., of Great Clyde Street, Glasgow, took every 
possible precaution on Friday to secure immunity from all 
accident. The quarry is close to the shore, on the north side 
of Loch Etive, and almost faces the pretty village and station 
of Taynuilt, on the Callander and Oban Railway. The work 
has been carried on for many years, the stone being much in 
demand for street paving. The greater portion of the material 
is sent to Glasgow, the streets of which city are mostly paved 
with this compact and durable variety of granite. In May 1886 
a blast was fired which displaced about 85,000 tons of rock, 
and it was calculated that the blast of Friday had even ex- 
ceeded that. The smooth, precipitous face of the quarry is 
seen from many vantage points in the locality, and the 
explosion is consequently always effective from a spectacular 
point of view. A considerable number of strangers arrived 
‘in the district to view the effects of the explosion, and shortly 
before two o’clock, the hour fixed for firing, several parties 
took up advantageous positions, all of them at a safe dis- 
tance from the quarry. The boring into the solid rock took ten 
months to accomplish. For seven months two men only were 
employed, but for the last three months three men were 
engaged. The size of the main aperture was 2 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches. The length of the boring in the main shaft was 
60 feet. A cross boring was made at the termination of the 
main shaft, 30 feet in length each way—that is, 30 feet to right 
and 30 feet to left. Here were the powder chambers, the cubic 
measurements of which were 5 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches 
by 4 feet 6 inches. It will thus be seen that the boring 


resembled somewhat the letter T. The height of the quarry 
face is about 200 feet, and the blast hole was placed about 
60 feet from the ground level. When the miners had completed 
their boring and had the chambers made to the size required, 
the inside of the chambers was lined with felt, to prevent water 
or damp getting to the powder. The entrances to the powder 
chambers were then built up with stone and cement, but leav- 
ing an opening to allow a miner to go inside to receive the 
powder. The next step was to test the electrical apparatus 
by means of which the spark is conveyed to the powder. 
For this purpose a wooden rhone is placed throughout the 
whole main shaft and crossings, and is kept in place by 
means of wooden dooks. The wires are laid within this rhone 
and the connection completed. The electric spark is watched 
for in the dark chamber, and, if seen, the process of charging is 
thereafter begun. This operation is conducted entirely in the 
dark. The men employed are entirely divested of everything 
about their clothing that might tend to cause danger. After 
the chambers are filled with the powder, the aperture men- 
tioned is closed up with bricks and cement, and the whole of 
the main shaft is also built up with the same material. The 
electric wires are now extended to a safe distance, and every- 
thing is in readiness for firing. The blast was most successfully 
fired at two o’clock. There was only heard a dull rumbling 
sound as the great mass of granite was—gently, it might almost 
be said—upheaved, the greatest noise having been caused by 
the enormous blocks of granite as they rolled down to the 
ground level. The strong wind soon dispersed the thick smoke, 
and the tremendous effect of the six tons of gunpowder 
became manifest to the onlookers. 


PATENTS. ; 

[Thes List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. 7. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
March 18. 

4683. Henry Ellis, for “Fireproof and non-combustible 
asbestos wall and ceiling papers.” 

4730. William Henry Townsend (of and on behalf of East- 
wood & Co., Limited), for “An improvement in wind-guard 
chimney-pots.” 

4734. Francis Smythe, for “Improvements in spigot and 
socket ends of earthenware, metal, and other like pipes.” 

March 19. 

4759. John Richard Kempe, for “Improvements in the 
method of and apparatus for moulding fireclay and earthenware 
closet-pans, lavatories, baths, sinks, urinals, syphons, gullies, 
stench-traps, wash-hand basins, jugs, and other fireclay and 
earthenware articles.” 

4769. William Uhlenburg, for “Drawing the outlines of 
objects and scenes in correct perspective.” 

4797. Charles Lett, for “ Lett’s burglar-proof window-sash 
steadier.” 

March 20. 

4881. John George Parker, for “Improvements in moulds 
for pressing bricks, blocks, slabs, and the like.” ‘ 

4896. John Gobel, for ‘‘Improvements in the construction 
of brick ovens for baking bread and the like.” 

March 21. 

4913. Charles Frederick Elliott, for “Improvements in or 
connected with glazings, applicable also to the fixing of sheets 
of slate, metal, or other material for roofing or other purposes.” 

4947. Robert Ross Clunis, for “‘ Improvements in drain and 
other pipes and joints.” 

4958. William Lindsay, for “ Improvements in glazed struc- 
tures and in sash bars for the same.” 

March 23. 

5024. Thomas Warbey and Inkerman Warbey, for “A 
multiple hydrant combination for the protection of buildings 
from fire.” 

5058. Thomas Buchan, for “ Improvements in valves for 
cisterns for flushing water-closets and urinals.” 


5c68. Robert Henry Blyth, for ‘An improved automatic — 


sash fastener.” 

5069. Arthur Robinson Liddell, for ‘‘ Improvements in the 
construction of chimney cowls and exhaust and intake venti- 
lators.” oe? 

5073. George Ambrose Wallis, for “ Improvements in the 
ventilation and flushing of sewers and apparatus for that 
purpose.” 

5083. William Dunn, for “Improvements in or connected 
with water-closets.” 


To INveENToRs, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, APRIL 12, 1889. 


NOTICE. 

Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT well be pub- 
lished on Thursday. All Advertisements intended Sor this 
Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 17. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—April 13.—For Building Premises. Mr. H. 
Ross, Architect, Birch Street, Accrington. 

ALNWICK.—April 20.—For Building Residence. Mr. G. 
Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

AMMANFORD.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. Josiah 
John, Supply Stores, Ammanford. 


BATH.—April 17.—For Building Villa. Mr. T. B. Silcock, | 


Architect, Milsom Street, Bath. 

BEESTON.—For Building House. 
Architect, Nottingham. 

BELFAST.—April 16.—For Building House and Premises. 
Mr. S. Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BLACKWooD.—April 15.—For Building Villa. Dr. Evans, 
Blackwood, Newport, Mon. 

BRADFORD.—April 27.—For Building Twenty-two Houses, 
Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, Queensbury. 

BRISTOL.—April 26.—For Superstructure of Transit Shed 
No. 2. Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, 
Bristol. ; 

CARLISLE.—April 20.—For Additions to Viaduct Tempe- 
rance Hotel. Mr. J. S. Moffatt, Architect, 53 Church Street, 
Whitehaven. 

CHELSEA.—April 16.— For Enlarging Sub-district Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

CLATTERBRIDGE. — April 12. — For Building Hospital 
Laundry, Mortuary, Cottage, &c. Mr. J. Clarke, Architect, 19 
Castle Street, Liverpool. 

CROYDON.—April 13.—For Building Premises. Mr. Alfred 
Broad, Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, Croydon. 

DARTFORD.—April 19.—For Building Infirmary (extension 
of time). Mr. G. H. Taite, Architect, Spital Street, Dartford. 

EWHURST.—April 18.—For Building House. Mr. Joseph 
Kincaid, 11 Great George Street, Westminster, 

EXMOUTH.—April 13.—For Building Club. Mr. G. Cum. 
mings, 1 The Beacon, Exmouth. 


Mr. A. H. Goodall, 


a) 


eS 


12,—For Works of Rebuilding and 


GRAYRIGG,—April ; 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 


Extension, Moresdale Hall. 
Kendal. : 

GRIMsBy.—April 15.—For Carving Reredos. Mr. E. W. 
Farebrother, Architect, Grimsby. 

HARROW. — April 23.—For Underpinning, Rebuilding, &c., 
Schools and Teacher’s House. Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 
3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. . 

HAVERFORDWEST.—April* 13.—For Erection of Public 
School for Girls, with Mistress’s Residence, Offices, &c. Mr. 
T. Powis Reynolds, Architect, Haverfordwest. 

HELLIFIELD.—April 18.—For Rebuilding Inn. 
Broughton, Architect, 88 High Street, Skipton. 

HINCKLEY. — May 7.—For Building Engine-house and 
Cottage and Construction of Pumping Machinery. Messrs. 
T. & C. Hawkesley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, 
Westminster. | 

Hurst.—April 15.—For Building Eighteen Houses. Mr. 
E. Garside, Architect, 6 Chester Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

KENNINGTON.—April 15 —For Building Lecture Hall and 
Gymnasium. The Secretary, Estate Office, 20 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

Kinc’s LYNN.—For. Additions to Church. 
& Stephenson, Architects, King’s Lynn. 

LeEeDS.—April 24.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr 
G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LLANSANNOR.—April 19.—For Additions at Llansannor. 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

MONK BRETTON.—April 18.—For Building Club and Seven 
Cottages. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. 

POMEROY.—For Building Industrial Hall and Schools, 
Messrs. E, & J. Byrne, Architects, 4 Waring Street, Belfast. 

RUSHDEN. — For Building Bank. Mr. M. H. Holding, 
Architect, 1 Market Square, Northampton. 

RUTHIN. — April 13.—For Building Chapel. 
Williams, Architect, 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 25.—For Building Board School. 
C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. 

STONE.—April 22,—For Building Engine and Boiler House. 
Mr. G. D. Harrison, Engineer, Albion Street, Hanley. 
SUNDERLAND.—April 15.—F or Building Methodist School, 

Mr. J. Shields, Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
TOWER BRIDGE.—May 10.—Masonry and Brickwork for 
Abutments and Piers. Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 23 Dela- 
hay Street, Westminster. 
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VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LERDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, F.C, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock, as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &e. 


any position. 


Catalogues Free by Post. 
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; 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — April 20.—For Alterations, At- 


lantic Cable Office. Mr. S. J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard | For Improvement Works, 


Chambers, Weston-super-Mare. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. ; : 
For Supplying Railing and Bars on South Side of Schoolhill 


BEDFORD. 
Bedford. Mr. J. LUND, Borough 


Viaduct, Aberdeen. 
C. Gordon . 


ANDOVER. 


For Building small Dwelling-house, Hurstbourne Tarrant, 


neat Andover, for Mr. C. H. Green. 


. £248 #0 FO 


Surveyor. 
Bower Street, 
S. Foster, Bedford : : : . . £6030 & 
E. Pacey, Bedford (i ; ‘ 5 » 555 11 o 
Jarvis & Son, Bedford. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 401 15,00 
Warwick & Osborn, Bedford . ' . © 455 7 4 
J. JACKSON, Leyton (accepted) . . : » 444 0 0 
Edward Road. 
S. Foster, Bedford ., : : ‘ ' face"o oO 
E. Pacey, Bedford ‘ A z : ;  \269um9 6 
J. Jackson, Leyton . ‘ : . . + 265 0 G 
JARvis & SON, Bedford (accepted) . ‘ ti22e 80. is 


Annett & Son, Andover . : : - £499 0-0 
isles*Tangley Se ae ee eee ok ee BUILTH WELLS. 
Beale, Andover . : ‘ : : A » 316 oO O| For Billiard-room and Brewhouse, Lion Hotel, Builth Wells. 
GopwIn, Hurstbourne Tatrant (accepfed) . 281 8 o Mr. S. H. CowPER-COLEs, Architect, Builth, Quantities 
by Architect. 
SUE NS ee A, Meredith, Newbridge-on-W 0 0 
For Flagging and Kerbing Audenshaw Road, for the Local 7 Marines, eveeih eee - agi fot roo 


Board of Audenshaw. Mr. J. 


Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Henry KINDER, Hooley Hill (accepted per schedule). 
Nine Tenders were received. 


BURTON, Surveyor, 


BULLINGTON. 
For Building Three Cottages, Bullington, Hants, for Mrs. 


North. Mr. JOHN HILLARY, Architect, Longparish, 
BECKENHAM. Hants. : 
Fot ttnprovement Works, Sydenham Avenue and Charleville C. A. Hutchings, Winchester . : : ~£345 O° 6 
_ Circus, Beckenham. Mr. GEORGE B. CARLTON, Surveyor. Beale, Andover . ‘ , ; 330 0.0 
Peill & Son, Bromley : : - : . £1,828 o oO SPRATT, Wherwell (accepied) . of) FEED FO 
J. S.B. Marsham, Brighton . ‘ - pen OIA se OmFO Bright, Longparish : ; - sn 385, 00 
J. Hudson, London . ‘ . : ° ¢nis502 tomo 
E, & W. Iles, Wimbledon Te Gey ke Lh eal eOSERONeO CHELMSFORD. 
A. Palmer, Southill Park . : : ° . 1,366 0 o| For Building Fire-Engine Station, Market Road, Chelmsford. 
J. Mowlem & Co., London : ; ° « 1;390 - 040 Mr. CHARLES PERTWEE, Architect, Bank Chambers, 
Mid Kent Works, Beckenham . ‘ ‘ . 61205ero © Chelmsford. 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; ; : : ieee i ys Sams & Milbank, Chelmsford . : - 12250 OmEO. ae 
Cumberland Road James Moss, Chelmsford " A F « 24520. 40 
Peill & Son, Bromley ; . ‘ . ‘ SAIS 7 W. Fincham, Chelmsford . : : +, 236, C0 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon . : “ ‘ rol BE 6 ae ae) J. Lumnus, Chelmsford : : : é « 292 "907, 0 
T. Lansbury, Bromley = ; : FANS) \) (By x XO) H. Kennell, Writtle, Essex . A i 5 218 a O 
A. Palmer, Southill Park . . : 698 9 3 Choat & Son, Chelmsford . : : : 202 oF 6 
Mid Kent Works, Beckenham . e J HypOGON HS tO F. Johnson, Chelmsford : ° ‘ » “197 Soys 
J. Mowlem & Co, Westminster ; ‘ : 646 0 oO J. W. Nunn, Chelmsford ; : 3 « Tews 
Surveyor’s estimate . : ° . . « <7067 O25 H. Potrer, Chelmsford (accepted) . : . 168 10 oO 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, | Photographic & Chemical Apparatus Registered 
EE MERE ET Manufacturers. eR AT, 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS eau ys W. & 
OR WIRING ONLY} *Givex’* > * 
sTRODEs (u.ocomracestee LONDON.IR, W THOMAS & €0,/2 a4 
= & GREEN SLATE€? & 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE == TED. |e - 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & COi) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRY SQUARE, E.O, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 

; A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
réquired by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
rotessions. 
Estimates by return of post. 
LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
om £1 lis. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
oli, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 
PatTERN Booxs on APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


“PALL MALL” 
PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 
TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Extra Rapid, 4}x34, 1/; 64x49, 2/3; 84x 6}, 4/3 per doz 
Thickly Coated do. do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 

Do. Landscape do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 
Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


” 


” 


10 PALL MALL, 8S.W. 


FACTORY— 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


“es 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


LIMITED wW) 
TMORU 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 9 
And LONDON, | 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
repaired. No stoppage of } 

Works required. 


f Colliery Signals ! 
AND k 


Electric Bells 


| Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TERELEGRAMS— h 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” § g & 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CARNARVON. EHARLSHEATON. 

For Building Wing at Minafon, Carnarvon, for his Worship the | For Boundary Walls, Drains, and Walks at Cemetery, Earls- 
Mayor, Mr. John Jones. Mr. R. J. THOMAS, Architect, heaton. Mr. S. BooTH, Surveyor, Karlsheaton. 

35 Castle Square, Carnarvon. M. Scott, Earlsheaton . : ‘ . 5 £855, 10..0 
John Roberts, Carnarvon ., 4 : . . £652 1% fe) y Eaeeoea Audsley, Earlsheaton . A .) 7000 Oma 
John Hughes, Carnarvon , : A : OT fe) W. Scott & Sons, Dewsbury ‘ ‘ 5 7088 ONG 
Edward Parry, Carnarvon , . : . es ten E. Mercer, Ossett . : s M740T1E 46 
R. R. Williams, Carnarvon . 36400, OFFO C. Whitehead & Son, Ravensthorpe : : 2. G05 (O° 9 
OWEN Morris, Pool Lane, Carnarvon (accepted) 495 0 O J. & J. ALIFFEE, Ossett (accepied) . : - 688 9 4 

CHELTENHAM. J. Whitaker, Ossett. . ° ‘ . ov $34) tia2 
For Rebuilding Boundary Wall at the Workhouse, Cheltenham. OURVeYy Cts CStLNia tC Re uenememers sh etx fA) 170082)’ D 
Mr. J. T. DARBY, Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. FEATHERSTONE. 
W. Scamell, Cheltenham, 15s. per yard lineal. For Classroom to Boys’ School, Boundary Wall, &c., for the 
Forty Combination Be ed Dining- hall. Featherstone School Board. Mr. S. H, GARSIDE, Archi- 
W. Scamell, Cheltenham . ‘ . £68 16 o tect, Ackworth Road, Pontefract. 
CLEE-WITH-WEELSBY. We DixongAckworth ..  .. 41) Gee) anal & 6 500)).0-°0 

For Building the James Meadows Schools for 1,coo Children, G. Barstow, Pontefract ; Be ky! hear. 
New Clee, for the School Board. Mr. E. W, FARE- T, HUTCHINSON, Normanton (accepted) et Goon aS 
BROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. Quantities 
supplied. GATESHEAD. 

Joseph Leaning, Grimsby. ‘ e : . £6,572 o o| For Swimming Bath in Mulgrave Terrace, Gateshead, Mr. J. 
Charles Baines, Newark . : ‘ : a 0,400. On8.0 BOWER, Borough Engineer. 

Smith & Lunn, Newark . . : . yO, L320 N5 0 Hattrick & Muckle, Gateshead ’ ‘ £53950 GaaG 
John White, Grimsby ' : » 6,100, 15 8 T. H. Hutchinson, Gateshead . . 3,370.5 Gu 1G 
Roebuck & Gooseman, Grimsby ; - 0. OOO MIOMO Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead ; ° , » 3;350..0 40 
Benjamin Wortley, Doncaster . ; : pe Gazetoum 0 A. Pringle, Gateshead. ; . : PONE eT ONL S) 
F, Grant, Cleethorpes : ‘ ‘ si 5,000'.13,. 0 T. & R. Lamb, Gateshead . : ° e234 OMG 
J. M. Thompson & Sons, Louth : 5 $95,060.50 4.0 F. Wakefield, Gateshead . : - : wer3i1GOeTOTEO 
George Jackson & Son, Hull : , ‘ Se 05 On OO J. Elliot, North Shields : : PERG ey ove 
H. Marrows, Grimsby . : - . ene 22n io gO if Ross, jun., Gateshead (accepted ) . : sug, OLOn ts 2 
Jolland Chapman, Grimsby . A ; as. 707) 0 <0 Kirk & Brown, Newcastle F : : 52,007 Loe 6 
Thomas Siminson, Grimsby . ' aes 0025) SO R. Atkin & Co., South Shields . . 8 «82,907.90 0 
WALKER & COOK, Grimsby (accepted) ‘ A Asfolen moet) a 

COLCHESTER. HASTINGS. 

For Laying New Drain and Automatic Flushing Tank, for the | For Additions to Halton Schools, Hastings. Mr. G. J. BURR, 
Colchester Board of Guardians. Mr. G. W. START, Architect, 27 Havelock Road, Hastings. Quantities by 
Architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. Architect. 

A. CHAMBERS (accepted) . : - : . £120 0 Oo Ditch . . , ° : : : : £355 oO 
EASINGWOLD. Small . : : : ‘ . ° : SIO. OO 

For Supplying a ne &c,, at Hawkhills, Easingwold, Burden . . . ‘ : . . <4 294. 10080 
Yorks, for Mr. J. H. Love. Messrs. WoopD & AINSLIE, Warman , : ° . . , 146290 5OURG 
Architects. Pattenden . : . . . <u. 200. 20. 9 

C, HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) ; : A178. O1n0 CHAPMAN (accepted) ° ° . . . 25008 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
<8] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the ri 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. a 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ee 
9 PARQUET FLOORINGS <==. OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
DB? wS 9 «hs One inch and 1-inch thick. USAR deeded One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
we are o* Immense Stock alwe ats ready for Laying. —— | For Material only. exe Laying. Lid 


Turpin’s Bystem 
of Prepuring, for Laying inch Block Floor 
on Concrete or Stone. 


ag N palpEre Patent, ce. Sas 
rs 16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
yw. ay NS iw 6-16 Inch Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 7 CARVING N ZG SMF 
e rc ; # Y Z x WN 
Architectural Designs : Cid SS = 


34-inch Parquet t 
Executed in all Styles. (ise 


\: 
AW Gone Wood Backing j Case 
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ENOCAUSTIO TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGEH’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Whari, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


A MANCHESTER. 
84a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, |; STURGEON & CO. 2 Broad St. Buildings, EC 
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HASTIN GS—continu 


For Additions to No. 5, Robertson Street, Hastings, for. Mr. 
Mr. G. F. Burr, Architect, 27 Havelock 


Fy J. Sloore, 

Road, Hastings. 
White ° . 5 e 6 e ry 
WARMAN (accepted) . ‘ : ‘ 


LEAMINGTON. 


For Erection of Band Stand in Pump Room Gardens. 


W. DE NORMANVILLE, Engineer. 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington Spa. : 
R. BOWEN, Leamington Spa (accepted 
Heatherly Bros., Coventry . . . 


LEEDS. 


For Building for Messrs. Beck & Fuchbold, Leeds. 
WILLIAM BAKEWELL, Architect, Park Square, Leeds. 
Quantities by Mr. Hoffman Wood, Leeds. 


J. Pullan, Leeds : ‘ , : 
Tomlinson & Son, Leeds . : 2 


LEICESTER. 


For Building Queen’s Hotel and Six adjoining Shops, Leicester. 


Mr. C. OGDEN, Architect. 
Herbert . : : : ‘ . 
G. Hewitt ‘ e e . e e 
Chambers ,. . : 5 . . 
N. Elliott . : 
G. Duxbury ‘ 
J. Riddett’. : , 
J. Hutchinson & Son . : 
J. O. Jewsbury . : : : 
Clark & Garrett ; : 
O. WRIGHT (accepted). . 


LONDON. 
For Building Warehouse, Baches 
Umfreville & Son. 

W. R. King ; 

Gould & Brand , 

Woodward & Co. . ; ; ; 

Barrett & Power : F : ‘ 

W. Goodman . ; : : : 

Anley ; : ; d ‘ 

Chessum & Sons 

Jervis Smith 

Allen & Sons 


St 


Mr. FREDERICK BOREHAM, Architect. 


ed. LONDON—continued. 
For Building Seven Shops and Workmen’s Dwellings, Dawes 


Road. Messrs, BEAZLEY & BURROWES, Architects. 


Higgs & Hill . ° : . : ‘ « £10,064 aes 
: 7320 OS ©. Bird! , . . . : : : » 10,579 0 0 
= ob 3005 TOs Boyce =. . ; : - 4 . f . 10,260 © to 
Grover & Son 5 : , ‘ ‘ + 19,803 foo 
Mr J. & J. Greenwood . - : ‘ s $76,879 ‘oS 
Colls & Sons ; . . : : « 89,863 “OF 
si B. E. Nightingale . : : : : + 590,643 40 40 
) 7 : 4227 a 3 Perry ec Cone : . : : : ete, e27F 90750 
z hwcgue piety . Smith, Son & Fletcher ; F <;, 52300. 
: nae Simpson & Son : . . . « 9494 0 0 
- Wall Bros. ; : e : ; . + EO;370eNe. -O 

K. 


For Repairs of Commissioners for Libraries and Museums, 
Ravenscourt Park Mansion, Hammersmith. Mr. E. F. 


-£5175 3 11 ROBERTS, Architect. 
i £1,880 00 “AD Adams & Son . : : ‘ : . +530 2 © 
A. R. Flew & Co. : " 7 : Beale. Ose 
Doc. Prince ~. - A ; - 1 —oo5 0. 0 
W. Burgess . ‘ : : - : * "393 10) 0 
W. Knight . ; ; : 6 : ; $°5302'O 40 
° - £8,588 0 o W. Blackburn ; , : ‘ : : « “3800900 
(+ 98,308°°0 201 | Tones & Stoatt, : +. « (on 340 0 oO 
+ 80260 (Of -Scharien& Co. 5.3 ww 
8,019 90 0 ). laaweswy.* ©: ae) : . “325 Seomeg 
7,958 9 0) | 'C Reading» 2) swt, 
7,932 0 O H. Haynes . j s ; 5 : : Pai | Poe? SS 
77911 OO |) 'T.Bendon .» + i» | + Sea) ES 
- + 7,866 0 0 Doubleday & Son ot ae eet be 289 0 Oo 
2) 67,8290 OTT Hewett 5° +) Gt 
: - 7,784 0 0 F. Henderson . ; : : f 5 Mee he Ney) 
A. Brickell . eae : : é - 2728720 ao 
reet, N., for Messrs. F, J.&A. Hinton . . A . 260 0 oO 
Cutting Bros. : : : ' : 3 2 | 254A On sO 
/ {2,641 #080 J. jimichards ) ees ‘ : : ‘ "230°", "9 
» 459 © © | For Building Sir William McArthur Memorial Wesleyan 
se a A ee Bassien Park, W. Mr, FREDERICK BOREH AM, 
; st rchitect. 
Seer ; x J. CHEssuM & SONS (accepted) - £4,000 0 0 
sat) 
2,234 O oj For Laying Oak Parquet Floor at Queen’s Gate Terrace, for Mr. 
2,198°%0° 0 C. R. Huntington. 
2,078 0 oO C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted ) . i£joMe oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Biuts oF Quantities, SPEcrIFICATIONS, Reports | bth 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CerTiricaATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s Tasres, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & GOOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


NMIARBLE + WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE, 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY”’ MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


- Prives quoted on application for Delive 
Railway Station, for all Seger ot of iridenc EP hs 
elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ yet 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO,, Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


es}, BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
pape aba aL ee | SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


(e)Stained & Leaded Glass Fa urunen a 


ne bent A} WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
Pig? op BulGnge ead oe ess tical 24 SIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, B.C., 
ve Designs & Betinetccitves! | Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
ab ve de-criptions of work in the best style. ‘ 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
#| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


5 COX, EDGLEY &.CO, LIM. B 


Also |B | | 
Catalogue on application. 5 
24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 


a 
ar (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. TS, 
S MI ; Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


PLEX LEAD c. w. ENGLISH, 
GLAZING |SFEGCIALIST IN’ PERSPECTIVES, 


eee his Offices, 
For Roofs, Skylights, and/g9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Horticultural Work Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 


best style and ov short notice. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. C F HORNOR 
ibe } 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & COQ. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, X&c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Tes‘!imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


LONDOH 


8.2 
QUANTITIES, Ev6, AND 
Correctly Written and 
“ Lithographed by Teturn of TBR AY’S 
ly on rates cD 
Sm, ‘1. ALLDAY,| HINGES AND BOLTS. \~e 


24 SHAKESPEARE 
PPRINTING WORKS, TUF 
BIRMINGHAM, | JIE 


JOHN DALE, Lc 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ) 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


“JUBILEE” FRICTION HOIST. 


WILL LIFT, LOW:R, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HANO ROPE, 


SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
in the MARKET, 


London Showrooms—100 HOUNDS- 
DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 

AWARDS— 
Edinburgh and York Exhibition 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887, 


\ HINDLE, NORTON & CO. 
OLDHAM, 
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LONDON— continued. SLOUGH. 

For Additional Hanya ss at Police Court, Hammersmith. For Erection of first portion of the Langley New Town 
G. Lyford . : F : : . £3,896 0 Oo Mission Church, Slough, Bucks, for the Trustees. Mr. 
F, W. Gill & Go! A : : : : o Syse/ C) @ ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street 
Chamberlen Bros. . : . 5 % 5 Byyile) 0) Buildings, E.C. 

Cy Wallen. : ‘ , . t . 73,2745 OO Brown, Son & Co., Battersea ‘ ; ; “£725" 0 6 
W.M.Dabbs . 3 ; , . : » 2,932 0 0 Green, Colnbrook’ . ‘ Cow» ia sv O46 OFC 
A. Brickell 3 ‘ ; 4 ‘ A ne. 030m OO Ward, Uxbridge . 5 “ ° A yy AREY fe) ge 
J. Dorey . : : : : ; 257308 Ou GO Deverill, Slough , : ‘ ° : ° « 565 0 O 
a O. Richardson , - : 2,022 Onno Crowhurst, Slough 7 : ° ° . - 560 0 o 
. H. Gipss & Co. (accepted) ; ‘ =. 2,400. O10 Higgs & Son, Reading ° ° ° . he 5508 Ou-o 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Martin, Maidenhead» . » . . 553 19 © 

For Enlargement of Head Post-office, Newcastle-on- Tyne. Bowyer, Slough . ° ’ ‘ ’ ‘ » 514 0 0 
Middlemiss Bros. . te ae . ; » £25,902 ar 6 JARVIS, Bambury * ° ’ : ‘ 496 90 o 
E. B. Reed & Son . : : 5 : 21,630 0 o Billings, Hounslow : . . . - 483 7 0 
S.B. Burton . : ; : ; : > AIBA iG) sis: Turret, &c. Credit Materials, 
J. & W. Lowry F ‘ , ; ; 20 20,/750, OF O Higgs & Son, Reading e « £105) On 0 L578 01.0 
ee ream) nM We 920,7370 oF 0,| Deverill Slough 6, 4. Oslo 0 4148 a 
W. & W. Scott : ; : ; ; PSO.2S) (2058 Crowhurst, Slough : om 105) 12: 10 1COMOnLO 
W. Scott. ‘ ; : F ; , 20,1161 4 Ward, Uxbridge . » = 79 50-0 190 0 0 
Tyrie & Graham , ; ; : : fmt 0,402, 2 0 8-0 Brown, Son & Co., Battersea AD UG We). CS 170 O Oo 
Kirk & Brown : : : t : SREO,000° +, 70 Billings, Hounslow, , AE he) Me II jis, SEG 
J. Elliot . : sine: - j 21738,080" O° 0 Martin, Maidenhead . Cpe 7 Sue ONO 140 0 O 
Haswell & Waugh . ; ; ; MElSOl2 a: 2% G Bowyer, Slough . : + 6410 0 235 0 oO 
J. FERGUSON (accepted) . : 5 ; eer 1o,303900 80 Green, Colnbrook 7, EL O4 On GO 180 0 oO 

JARVIS, Bambury* AZ O;20 180 0 oO 
PONTRYPRIDD. * Accepted for whole of works, 


For Building Shop and Stores, for Mr. Isaac Prothero. 
Mr. THOMAS ROWLAND, Architect, Market Buildings, 


Pontypridd. SOUTHAMPTON. 
H. Powell, Coedpenmaen, Pontypridd . £h 260 0 o| For Building Business Premises, Portswood Road, South- 
WwW. Williams, Coedpenmaen . J J 1,209 0 0 ampton, for Messrs, Lisle Bros., Merchants. Mr, His 
Williams & Davies, sane d ‘ pe icoieto. co WESTON, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
G. Griffiths, Pontypridd : ae eee T200. OF 6 G. Smith & Son, Southampton. . , £690 0 o 
W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff . ; mbs24 oe oO G. B. Jordon, Southampton. . « - + 498 0 oO 
M. JULIAN, Pontypridd (accepted) « ees eee C44) OO W. Harvey, Southampton (accepted). » + 480 0 0 
ROSS. For Improvement Works, Britannia Road, Guildford Street, 
For Additions to Board Schools. Mr. A. H. PEARSON, Rochester Street, Victoria Street, and Peel Street, Mr. 
Architect, Ross. Quantities by Architect. BENNETT, Borough Surveyor, Southampton. 
T. Collins, Ben, - : : ‘ A1.200 0 Oo ric Lavere, ; C ; : : 42,210 7 O 
J. Lewis, Ross . : 4 5 : er.O00.| 3) G J. W. Roe & Co. : : : ° : + 1,941 Io 9g 
7 towood) Malvern. =) Se 8 -. 4 © 999° 0 Oo] F. Crook . i See Gleus BK okt: 
i Goa Kemp, Ross. . ‘ : : ; s8 600,18 © J. Crook & Sons : . : : » 1,931 0 oO 
G. Aldom, Ross , ; 27 950° 07, 6 BuLL & SONS (accepted) . 6 es se 1,846) So 
H. MILLWarp, Leominster (accepted ) : 77 OO Borough Surveyor’s estimate . . © 1,044535 95 
AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
NI NINA Nl ND LIND cf Net NL NLL NA NAB Pe 
FOR 
ADVANTAGES. Working Farm Machinery, 


Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons, 
Great Economy. 


Printing Machinery, 
and all purposes requiring small 
power. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD ere Sri ER ER 8 Bod Be FOR 
Telegraphic Address : : 


Recs = London Office : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” i om 


“im 141 Queen Victoria 
spe 4 foe Street, E.C. 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


SR RTE Le a pr ene 
BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, | 
METAL KEYS, 


AaWMBREFR @& AL.L:LOTT (late of GEARY € Orca Adhieslvere Pessievaitee Mastic 
elie John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: QAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


Vol. XL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d.  Qffco—175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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WEYBRIDGE. 
For Supplying Mantelpieces and Oak Panelling and Laying 
Oak Parquet Floors on Stone at Branksome, Weybridge, 
for Mr. S. H. Blockey. Mr. M. P. MANNING, Architect. 
C. HINDLEY & Sons (accepted). . « «£110 0 O 


BY 


> 


TRADE NOTES. 

MESssRs, ETHERIDGE & CLARKE, . of Manchester, have 
obtained the contract for the diversion of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company’s Preston, Liverpool, and South- 
port line. The new railway will leave the North Union system 
about half a mile north of Farington, near Preston, and opera- 
tions will probably extend over eighteen months. 

THE School of Science and Art, Rotherham, is ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent octagon exhaust roof ventilators 
and inlet tubes, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester 
and London, the architect being Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, of 
Rotherham. 

A USEFUL little arrangement, patented by Mr. H. G. Mile- 
son, of 127 Clarence Road, Clapton—“ Mileson’s improved 
screws ” for drawing instruments—is well worth the attention 
of architects, draughtsmen, and all users of mathematical 
drawing instruments. By it the possibility of an instrument 
getting disabled through loss of the adjusting screw is entirely 
prevented, at the same time allowing the free use of the instru- 
ment in the ordinary way. Also, whereas with the ordinary 
screwcthe nibs of all jointed pens and inking points cannot be 
lifted for cleaning, &c., without removing the screw from top 
nib, the above arrangement insures a saving of time in not 
having to remove the screw—a matter of some consideration. 
There is also another advantage—it acts as a sure and certain 
adjustment when the spring which is introduced between the 
nibs of jointed pens and inking points fails to perform its proper 
use; in fact, the spring may be done away with altogether. 
The addition to the cost is merely nominal, and any ordinary 
instrument can be fitted with the patent screw. 

M. TRIcouPis has submitted a Bill to the Greek Chamber 
dealing with the completion of the network of railways in the 
Peloponnesus. The construction is proposed of lines from 
Pyrgos to Pylos, and from Pyrgos through Sparta to Gythion, 
and also from Missolonghi to Antirheum at the entrance of the 
Corinthian Gulf opposite Patras. The Government is to con- 


tribute 20,000 francs for each kilométre. The Premier an- 
nounced that a company is ready to undertake the making 
of these lines. 


WATER-WASTE PRE VENTION. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers of 
Ireland, Mr. W. T. Strype read a paper on “ The Prevention 
of Waste and Misuse of Water in Towns.” He said that in 
most cases the deficiency of the supply of water was to be 
attributed to its waste and misuse. A few years ago he had 
laid out a scheme to supply the town of Wicklow with water, 
to be laid on at high pressure on the basis of 20 gallons daily 
per head of the population. From waste and misuse the supply 
ran very short. Having heard of the success of the Deacon 
system in detecting waste, he advised the local sanitary 
authority to adopt it, which was done with the most satisfactory 
results. It was no easy matter to fix upon those who com- 
mitted the waste for the purpose of inflicting penalties upon 
them. There were three distinct causes in the waste and 
misuse of water :—(1) Leakage in the mains ; (2) breaking in 
the house connections; and (3) waste by consumers. Mr. 
Strype proceeded to describe the Deacon meter, one of the 
meters being shown in the Lecture Theatre in operation, con- 
nected with the Vartry supply of water in the college. Before 
the Deacon system was started in Wicklow about 48 gallons 
per head of the population were consumed daily—a rate nearly 
as bad as Dublin, with its enormous consumption of 59 gallons 
per head daily. The application of the system in Wicklow had 
resulted in reducing the consumption to less than one-third of 
what it had been previously, while the water was continued at 
high pressure. A feature of the Deacon system was its accuracy. 

Mr. Harly said the question of supplying water, as gas was 
supplied, with a meter had often been mooted. The principal 
objection was, he believed, that people would stint themselves 
in the use of water when they thus saw their pockets were being 
affected, and epidemics might be created. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—In response to a very 
generally expressed desire on the part of the public to see 
Mr. Wilson Barrett in his great successes previous to his 
departure to tour in America, Miss Grace Hawthorne has 
arranged to revive (for a limited number of performances only) 
the “ Silver King,” with all the original scenery and effects, on 
Monday, April 15. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, | 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6a, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
; Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. | 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. FOR 


ita | 
ILLUSTRATED AD DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE sEaT post NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for‘ SuRvEyING List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
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Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, a 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c. |“ SPHINX 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, | 


AN BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Term: 

FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 

70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. | 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


” PORT 


\ and He:eford Water Works. 
ij crete Floors and Street Paving. 


] “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


LAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 


Specially adapted for Con- 


Quick setting; test 8 parts 
Standard Testing Sand. 230 lbs. 
rer square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


G. A. WILLIAMS 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Town and Country Houses, Mansions; 
Institutions, &c. 

ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given. 


Manufactured by 


8 Is a h z made in pies, making jo:zts in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
u oundations, &ec. 

Brel ee Peass £ marek all colours Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. 

Damp Walls “ and JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 
and is SSE a colourless. ESTABLISHED 1844. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
84 Lombard Street, B.C, (Established 1860.) 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 

; &c., &c, 


ESTABLISHED OVER A QUARTER OF {A (CENTURY: 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE LiAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & C0., 
194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


WE resume our description this week of the principal exhibits 
at the Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. To-day and to-morrow we 
might remind our readers are the last days of the Exhibition. 


Incandescent Gas Light Co., Limited. 


At Stand D 118 the Incandescent Gas Light Co., Limited 
3 Victoria Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, show the 
incandescent gas light (Welsbach Improved System). In a 
lecture on artificial illumination given by Mr. John Slater, B.A., 
past president of the Architectural Association, last February 
to the members of that Society, he alluded to the form of gas- 
burner exemplified in the Welsbach incandescent light. 
“‘ This,” he said, “or a modification of it, was first shown at the 
Gas Exhibition at the Crystal Palace in the winter of 1882-83. 
In this a mixture of gas and atmospheric air is used which 
burns at a high temperature, but itself gives out very little light, 
but it heats a thin framework of magnesia or some other sub- 
stance to a state of incandescence, and gives off a very steady, 
pure, white light with one very great. advantage, that there is 
no smoke from the gas.” The only drawback, he added, was 
that the framework or envelope required periodical renewing ; 
this, however, is a very slight drawback, and now this 
envelope, ‘the mantle,” is supplied in a form that obviates 
all necessity of returning lamps when renewals are required. 
The light has all the brilliancy of the electric light without 
its irregularities and without the need of costly installation 
and plant, and it is analogous to daylight in enabling persons 
to distinguish the most delicate shades of blue, green, yellow, 
and violet, which are unaltered by it, contrary to what happens 
under other methods of artificial illumination. The heat 
emitted being slight, is as great an advantage as the absence 
of smoke, with consequent immunity from obnoxious smells 
and the dirtying and discolouring of walls and ceilings, as well 
as the deleterious effects of ordinary gas-burning on valuable 
furniture, fittings, works of art, and the like. The light equal- 
ling a power of twenty candles by a consumption only of 23 feet 
of gas per hour is a great economy, and effects a saving of from 
60 to 70 per cent. as compared with ordinary gas-burners. 
The lamps can be applied to chandeliers, brackets, standards, 


&c., without alteration of existing fittings. The relative cost | 


CKHAM” SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 


© || 
| That | 
jay 


of lighting by this incandescent system and that by the electric 
incandescent system has been calculated, but, without repro- 
ducing the tables, it will suffice to say roughly that an instal- 
lation of Welsbach lamps, and the yearly expenditure for 
renewals and gas, cost about one-third of a similar installation 
of electric lamps, with the attendant yearly charges for renewals 
and supply of current. Most houses, moreover, have gas 
fittings which need no alteration for the Welsbach burners, 
while for incandescent electric lamps special electroliers and 
brackets would be required. Also in the Welsbach system 
any one wishing to try it can have one lamp fixed at a charge 
of 14s., but no electric lighting company would run wires into 
a house for the purpose of installing one lamp, or, if they did 
do so, the cost would be so great as to be practically prohibitive. 
The Welsbach improved system has been supplied to many 
notable establishments, public and private. Mention can only 
now though be made of the Bank of England, the General 
Post Office, Madame Tussaud’s, and Langham Hotel. The 
manager of the National Safe Deposit Co., Limited, bas given 
an important testimonial in ordering thirty lights in addition 
to the thirty-four lights supplied previously. According to his 
experience, since these lights have been in use the air has 
become much cooler and purer, and the gas account consider- 
ably reduced, and the incandescent mode of gas lighting 
is not only economical, but, what is stili more important, is far 
less injurious to the health of those occupying the premises 
than the ordinary gas lighting system. Besides the effective 
display of this method of illumination, the lamps may be seen 
at any time in operation at the Company’s works, 14 Palmer 
Street, Westminster, near St. James’s Park Station. 


Fordham & Smith. 


Messrs. Fordham & Smith, Helmet Buildings, Wormwood 
Street, E.C., show their patent improved “ Eclipse” copying 
apparatus, one leading feature of this particular apparatus 
being the reproduction of handwriting, pen-and-ink plans, 
sketches, drawings, &c., in jet-black printer’s ink, dispensing 
with aniline dye or graph, no special pen either, or paper, 
stencil], or wet parchment sheets Leing needed. No prepara- 
tion being necessary, the apparatus is always ready for use. 
Any number of copies can be obtained from one original sheet 
or writing, the copies being faithful reproductions of every 
characteristic and detail of the handwriting or sketch, and 
there being six printing surfaces, six circulars or pages or speci- 
fications can be struck off at one time. By this apparatus only 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


vanesenase, 36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E. 


MANUFACTURER, 
HE AGE. 


= | 
Miki 
(PATENTED), 
The ‘‘Eclipse"’ is invaluable 


A paying investment for pro- 
fessional and businessmen, Will ~ . : 04 

i aa its work, economy, and use to 
business and professional men, 


tor circulars, price lists, notices, 


save its cost every month. Fac- 
simile copies practically un- 
limited in pum.ber in permanent 


black ink. No stencil. No wet music, &c. 
parchment sheets. No special ae A , 

pen. No specal paper. Clean, To a-chitects and engineers for 
portab.e, cheao Always readv plans, drawings, designs, speci- 


fications, and quantities, as actual 
results of lithography are ob- 
tained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &2., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
business cards, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of one’s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter, 


—IVSGGV>e 


LONDON, E.C. 
<2 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, 


Full inspection and free tr‘al invitcd, Seni for Specimens, 


for use. The only Avparatus by 


which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTCRERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


©} F2 > 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


£4 WE 


HELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STRERKT, 
Retail Bstablishments:—74 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 


Where full particulars can be obtained, and the Apparatus seen daily at work. 


D 
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can copies of type-writing be manifolded to any extent. The 
impressions struck off on the “ Eclipse” apparatus are equal to 
the clean and perfect work produced by lithography. 

Messrs. Fordham & Smith have received a voucher from 
the Remington Standard Type-writer Company that the 
“ Eclipse” is the only apparatus that can take off copies of type- 


¢ 
‘ SS AVERY S\MPLEX CHEAP 
EY STEN OF LITHOGRAPHY 


writing. Architects and engineers, surveyors, &c., should take 
the opportunity of inspecting the reproduction of the plan of 
the Agricultural Hall as executed by the “ Eclipse.” To judge 
from that plan, it is not surprising that most of the borough 
engineers in the kingdom have adopted the “ Eclipse” copying 
apparatus. 


Sam Deards & Co., Limited. 

The Gold Medal Victoria Dry Glazing is on view at the 
Stand of Messrs. Sam Deards & Co., Limited, of 16 Dashwood 
House, New Broad Street, E.C., a special feature of which is 
that being supplied to builders they can erect it themselves. 
The Company are now making a special lean-to, at tos. a foot 
run, for fruit growing, which includes rafters, purlins, glass, &c., 
all accessories, in a word, except brickwork. One part of the 
exhibit shows the Victoria dry glazing in a roof glazed with 
large squares, 6 feet by 2 feet, fixed on rafters with patent bar, 
the cost being about 8d. per foot. A continuous stream of 
water is flowing over this roof, and practically shows its 
efficiency. The manufacture of the zinc sash bars may be seen 
carried out at the stand. A very simple system of gearing for 
glasshouses and lights of whatever kind is shown, fitted with 
counter-balance weights, so that 100 feet length of venti- 
lators can be opened by one person with ease. Among other 
buildings, the Princess Louise coil-grate is used extensively by 
the London and other School Boards. The British Linen 


— 


Bank, at the corner of Lombard Street, is also fitted with it. 
One important feature is that auxiliary heating is effected by it ; 
the fire in the grate, while warming the room, is made by 
the coil system to heat other rooms or parts of the house, 
passages, corridors, &c. The coil system can also be adapted 
to ordinary grates for auxiliary heating purposes. The 
Champion boiler shown took two first prizes in open competition 
with thirteen other boilers in the Liverpool Exhibition of 1887. 
The principle of the boiler is that of a coil encircling the fire, 
and again in turn encircled by the fire, thus affording the 
greatest possible amount of heating surface. Besides economy 
in consumption of fuel, it effects a saving of labour, as it will go 
for twenty hours without attention. 


Sanutel Ellzot. 


The excellent wood mouldings, manufactured by Mr. 
Samuel Elliott, of the Albert Steam Joinery and Moulding 
Mills, Newbury, Berks, are shown in immense variety in all 
kinds of wood, and in high-class registered designs. Mr. 
Elliot’s work is remarkable for the clean cut which is produced 
without hand labour. The size of the mouldings vary also, 
being exhibited from the extremely small measure of #th of 
an inch up tog inches. So small a working as th of an inch 
could only be produced in the best of wood, and indeed the 
sharp cut preserved throughout all the work could not be 
executed in inferior samples of wood, which is evidently care- 
fully selected. Among the various woods will be noticed 
maple, sequoia, pitch pine, white oak, mahogany, American 
ash, rosewood, box, Italian and American walnut, American 
whitewood, tulip, pollard oak—this is especially good for 
pianoforte work—satinwood, ebony, bird’s-eye maple, cedar oak, 
the Australian jarrah—a wood somewhat analogous to maho- 
gany—and other woods. These specimens are shown plain 
as well as polished. The nine-panel oak door shown is a fine 
specimen of joinery. Wood casings and covers for electric 
wires should also be noticed. Mr. Elliot has taken several 
prizes for his work shown at various exhibitions, including a 
gold medal in 1886 and star diploma in 1887. 


Underhill & Co. 


A great variety of kitcheners, ranges, registers, and other 
specialties are shown by Messrs. Underhill & Co., of Upper 
Thames Street, E.C.; also mantels of wood, enamelled iron 
and marble in ornamental character, tiled hearths, &c. ; 
wrought galvanised iron dust-bins, baths, &c. 
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THOMAS BRADFORD & C0, 


|) Cr rn ee (2 or Laundry, Sanitary, and General Engineers, 
£ 140 to143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.; 
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May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. Free by post, carefully packed inside 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON,|pstet rue 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
post free on application, 


Consisting of eight pieces, of these popular 


Panels, can now be had, price Six 
Shillings per Set, 


Publisher, 


P, A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 STRAND, W.C. 


on application to the 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit: 
all requirements, 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be. 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 
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James Dickson. 

Mr. James Dickson, of 48 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., shows 
builder’s appliances in the way of screens; sieves of all 
descriptions ; a new improved contractor’s lantern, &c.; strong 
contractor’s screens, either laced mesh or locket mesh ; and 
improved registered drum-sieves of all kinds for different pur- 
poses, of varied mesh and varied gauge of wire, copper, brass, 
and iron. There is also wirework of all kinds, wire netting, 
garden arches, flower stands, hanging flower baskets, &c. ; also 
shop window guards and grilles of different patterns, gauze 
wire office window or shop window blinds or screens in copper, 
brass, and iron; and in addition glazed leaded lights, plain or 
ornamental. The wire gutter caps are useful articles to prevent 
drains getting choked. Also general materials for contractor’s 
use, gasfitting purposes, and tin, iron, and brassworking, &c. 


I. W. Oliver & Co. 

At Stand D 121, Messrs. F. W. Oliver & Co., Limited, of 
60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., show handsome samples of their 
new patent mirror decorations (painted at the back), made up 
into fire-screens, window-blinds, door and wall panels, finger- 
plates, decorated wall mirrors, decorated looking-glass plates, 
decorated plates for overmantels, sideboards, and for other 
furniture, such as washstands (replacing china tiles), and for 
many purposes too numerous to mention ; also specimens of 
their patent. stained-glass, in various designs and colours, for 
windows, doors, fanlights, window-blinds, screens, wall panel- 
ling, &c. 

; Lucigen Light Co., Limited. 

Various appliances are shown by the Lucigen Light 
Company, Limited, Page Street Works, Westminster, in 
connection with the Lucigen Light system. The patent 
improved steam Lucigen is worked by a jet of steam carried 
to the combustion chamber in any convenient manner, and 
superheated by the flame produced ; the heat of the flame also 
converts the oil used into the gas burned, and thereby entirely 
prevents all waste of oil, and obviates the production of any 
spray whatever. It generates the gas burned in what may be 
termed an open retort, and has no tubes that can choke up 
with the products of distillation, or be cracked by the heat ; the 
cost of spare burners is therefore saved as well as the expense 
and trouble of drilling the carbon out of the tubes. It can be 
recharged with oil while burning ; so the light is continual, and 
It does not require 
The portable Lucigen is worked by means of a 


is equivalent to about 2,000 candle-power. 
a special oil. 


steam jet generated by the heat of the flame itself, which also 
converts the oil into a gas and produces a brilliant flame. It 
requires no air-compressor, boiler, or other machinery, but is 
entirely self-contained and readily portable. In all other 
respects what has been mentioned of the steam Lucigen holds 
good. 
Brown & Green, Limited. 

Among the kitcheners shown by Messrs. Brown & Green, 

Limited, Luton, and Finsbury Pavement, London, E..€iisya 


_ new patent kitchener of improved make with double oven and 


bright table under each oven, high-pressure boiler, loose 
bars, &c., all good, solid metal and extremely low in price. A 
new pattern also is shown in “Gem” portable cooking stoves 
(No. 50), which is convertible into close or open fire, and which 
has flues round the oven. The “Gem” stoves are very 
economical in consumption of fuel, and were awarded a silver 
medal (highest award) at the Hygienic Exhibition, 1883, and 
gold medal at the Health Exhibition in 1884. Register stoves 
with tile panel cheeks are also shown at a low cost. There is 
a double-action ventilating stove for heating and ventilating 
warehouses, chapels, &c. In the central fire chamber is added 
a surrounding of hot air pipes, and the stove is so arranged 
that by removing the top a pipecan be substituted for circula- 
tion of warm air. The patent “grip” axle sash pulleys, 
requiring no screws to fix them are shown ; also Brown’s “dual 
patent ” springless rim and mortice locks. 


Wilson & Co, 

Pavement lights—Wilson’s patent dioptrical lights —are 
shown by Messrs. Wilson & Co., of 117 Charterhouse Street, 
E.C., for illuminating basements, corridors, ship cabins, &c. 
The lenses are made of the best English white flint glass of 
high refractive power, to transmit the greatest possible amount 
of light: A particular feature of the lenses is that the reflecting 
surface is curved so as to direct the rays of light at every point 
of an angle of go deg., and diffuse the light throughout the 
space to be illuminated equally, so that an apartment would be 
lighted from floor to ceiling, and from wall to wall. From the 
angular projection of the rays it is evident that neither the first 
row of semi-prisms, nor the succeeding rows, can obstruct any 
perceptible amount of light, the bulk of which passes unob- 
structedly into the room. Consequently, the moderate sized 
floor or stall-board lights have great illuminating power. These 
lights are made of every desired size of frame, plain or orna- 
mental, &c. 
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H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET 


SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE 
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Legrand & Sutcliff. 


At the Stand D 122, Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliff, hydraulic 
engineers, 100 Bunhill Row, E.C., show a fine specimen of a 
double set of pumps of 7-inch bore, with Kite motion, and with 
all latest improvements for ordinary suction. Also samples of 
their own specialty of lifting force-pumps, with special nozzle 
for adjustable hose for every kind of use in house, and par- 
ticularly useful in case of fire. Also the Abyssinian field- 
pumps and Abyssinian home-pumps for tube wells in two 
kinds each. A large tube well-driver is shown, as used by 
Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliff in their water borings. Several 
specimens of special metal perforated points not subject to 


corrosion are shown, these being principally intended for light | 


sandy soils; also boring tubes of var.ous sizes, from 3-inch 
diameter upwards. Several of Norton’s patent turnstiles, 
fitted with Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliff’s indicator, also are to be 
seen. In boring for water when a stratum cannot be penetrated 
by percussion (as in simple driving), or when it is necessary to 
go to great depths to reach water, the improved artesian bored 
tube wells are found to be highly satisfactory and economical. 
They dispense with the costly and tedious process of sinking 
and steining or lowering cylinders, which frequently necessi- 
tates the employment of divers. Bored tube wells more 
effectually shut off surface soakage or other objectionable upper 
springs than any plan hitherto followed, as the final tube is 
always a continuous pipe from the spring to the pump. Where 
the water lies deep the pumps are fixed down the tube wells, in 


supplies, several wells may be coupled together, so that only one 
pump is required to draw from them. This method has been 
adopted in many places. It may be mentioned that two artesian 
borings of 6 feet in diameter, and lined with perforated steel tubes 
of 5 feet 10 inches internal diameter, have been made by Messrs. 
Legrand & Sutcliff, at the Southampton Corporation Water- 
works, Otterbourne. It is believed these are the largest 
artesian borings in the world that have been made by tools of 
the full diameter of the boring in one operation. They have 
also just completed an artesian tube-well for the waterworks of 
Wimborne Minster, 130 feet deep, in the short space of eighteen 
days. A strong artesian spring has been tapped in the chalk, 
which rises and overflows 2 feet above the surface at the rate of 
80,000 gallons per day, the actual computed yield by pumping 
being over 250,000 gallons. Norton’s patent ‘“ Abyssinian ” 


supplies, ranging from the smallest requirements of a cottage to 
that of furnishing upwards of 390,000 gallons. In addition they 
have formed part of every military campaign from the Abys- 
sian war down to the last Nile Expedition. They are simply 
driven into a water-bearing stratum, dispensing with the costly 
process of digging, while, at the same time, avoiding the risks 
of surface contamination to which all dug wells are liable. 
They are also frequently employed for deepening existing dug 
wells which have become polluted or run dry. From the fact 
that they can be withdrawn and redriven, they are very useful for 
obtaining temporary supplies for railway work and building 
operations, and for ascertaining water-levels for drainage and 
other works. 
Malcolm, Macleod & Co. 

Specimens of granite stone and asphalte are shown by 
Messrs. Malcolm, Macleod & Co., of 19 Great Winchester 
Street, E.C., for fireproof floors, steps, copings, landings, sills, 
paving flags, &c. The granite paving is a specialty as paving 
for stables, coach-houses, dairies, laundries, warehouses, &c, 
footways and general paving purposes. 

HY, L. Miiller. 

In connection with the “Alpha” gas-making machine, for 
producing gas without fire or heat, for lighting in places where 
coal-gas is unobtainable, the inventor and maker of the 
“ Alpha,” Mr. H. L. Miiller, Mary Ann Street, Birmingham, 
shows a new patent silent gas-engine, to be worked in connec- 
tion with that machine, so that gas-engines will now be avail- 


some cases reaching over 200 feet below surface. To obtain large able where hitherto they have been impracticable. T’he engine, 


| which is horizontal, is combined with the gas-generator, and 


'thus makes its own gas at the same time that it is giving 


tube wells have now been in use for twenty years for permanent , 


power for other purposes. The engine can, however, be 
worked equally well with ordinary coal-gas where this is 
available. 

Richard Newell. 

Various types of ventilators are shown-by Mr. Richard 
Newell, Farnworth, near Manchester, and among them Newell’s 
mproved patent archimedean screw ventilator. The news 
patent “Torpedo” ventilator and chimney-top, and new 
patent “Ejector,” are not by any means unsuited for placing 
in roofs of churches, as they take very much the form of the 
cross or other ornamental finish so often seen at the apices of 
church roofs. The ventilators and smoke-conductors are varied 
in style, size, &c., to meet many requirements, including railway 
carriage ventilation. 
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of the variety of design that can be applied to 
architects’ sections.”—The Architect. 
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fT, Hough. 

The accompanying sketch represents a new contrivance for 
holding umbrellas in the entrance-halls of private houses, in 
place of the ordinary umbrella stand, which occupies so much 
space. It is also admirably adapted for churches, chapels, 
mission-halls, cloak-rooms, offices, shops, &c. They are made 
in neat designs in bronzed iron and in brass, and are exceed- 


ingly chea 
action is simple, effective, and noiseless. Pressing the umbrella 
handle gently against the indiarubber discs allows it to pass 
It takes up very little 
room, only projecting 3 inches, and can be made for any 
number of umbrellas. All possibility of damaging the umbrella 
1S prevented, each one having a separate space to itself, and 
the fabric cannot get torn, as is often the case with the ordinary 
Stands. The patentees and manufacturers are the Patent 
Umbrella Holder Company, of 12 Hollydale Road, Peckham. 


Scott & Co. 
Messrs. Scott & Co., of 51 Gracechurch Street, E.C., de- 


monstrate the merits of the “Archer” air and water-tight sewer 


and drain-pipe in stoneware for sewerage of towns and house 
drainage. 


Adamant Company, Limited. 

Patent wall-plaster and chromolith, as manufactured by the 
Adamant Company, Limited, 105 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
is shown in ceiling and wall slabs, cornices, and other mould- 
ings, various enrichments, &c. The cost is said to be little 
over that of lime-plaster, while it can be usefully employed as 
a safeguard against fire, wind and weather; and delay while 
a building is drying is not involved where it is used. 


Broad & Co. 

Sanitary appliances of various descriptions are shown by 
Messrs. Broad & Co., of South Wharf, Paddington. An 
inspection chamber is-shown which illustrates the application 
of their No. 37 B interceptor and patent channel bends for 
house drainage, manhole covers, grease-traps, sinks, &c.; 
chained pipes in a series of new copyright designs, and 
Sanitary specialties of all kinds. 


Dairy & Co. 

The excellent patent “Albert” lamp-globe is shown by 
Messrs. Dairy & Co., of 60 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
W. The globe is not open at the top like an ordinary globe, 
but has slits in the side, and therefore emits no smoke, any- 
thing of that nature being self-consumed before it could escape 
into the room to vitiate the air or blacken fittings. The globes 
can be had in plain style or tastefully decorated to suit all 
requirements. 

London Engineering Co. 

This Company (2 New Broad Street, E.C.) undertake to 
inspect and report on the sanitary condition of houses. They 
have a large exhibit of various specialties. The ‘“ Wenham” 
gas-lamp, with all accessories and fittings, is shown. In 
another department Stiff’s “interceptor” traps are shown, 
and, again, Griffiths’s valuable paints, and among these the 
oxidised enamel for decorating or renovating wood, metal, 
plaster, &c., and Griffiths’s “Vitros” paint, by which any 
person can with ease restore or re-japan their own baths, 
water-cans, &c., the paint being proof against boiling water. 


Rowlands Castle Brick Ca 
The facing bricks shown by this Company (49 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C.) are of high quality and good rich red colour, 
burned at a high temperature in specially constructed kilns. 
A novelty shown was a new patent garden combined edging 
and gutter tile. 
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Edward Smith & Co. 

Messrs. Edward Smith & Co., of Coalville, Leicestershire, 
exhibit specimens of terra-cotta, mosaic, decorative faience, and 
floor, wall, and hearth tiles in every imaginable design and 
variety. Messrs. Edward Smith & Co. are masters in this 
kind of work, and all their work is characterised by graceful 
beauty in design, excellently well carried out. 


HT, Bassani. 


In parquetry some extremely handsome new fret borders in 
oak and teak and in oak and walnut are shown by Mr. Henry 
Bassant, of 87 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W. The teak 
parquet flooring of Mr. H. Bassant deserves attention as it is 
made a particular specialty by him, and besides other orders 
executed he has laid his teak parquet floor in Lord Aberdeen’s 
music-room. He has also lately completed work at Lord 
Rosebery’s London house, where he has laid six rooms with 
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solid 1-inch oak parquet. Among some pretty designs are 
borders in teak and oak with pomegranate and similar patterns, 
star pattern, also a very effective chain pattern with border in 
four different coloured woods, quite different to treatment 
usually seen. Patterns in brown oak and English pollard oak 
for parquet floors and borders is also a novelty. In addition 
to pattern pure and simple, the effect of the design is enriched 
by combination of woods. To mention some seen are com- 
binations of teak, sycamore, and oak; walnut, sycamore, and 
oak ; walnut, mahogany, and oak, &c., and combinations of oak 
and purple wood, or amaranth. One point that will commend 
itself to many is that these specialties are all of home or strictly 
The central and other prominent positions in 
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the stand show some fine pieces of teak parquet flooring, and 
a certain amount of pleasing variety is seen in the lighter or 
darker shades of the teak wood itself. Mr. Bassant, besides 
other prizes at Exhibitions, took a gold medal at each Exhibi- 
tion in this Hall in the years 1886 and 1887. 


Mark Abrahams. 

Patent marble mosaic tiles are shown by Mr. Mark 
Abrahams, for floor and wall decoration in every description of 
ornamental design, for interior or exterior use for public build- 
ings, private houses, dining-rooms, railway buffets, &c. ; also 
tiles for dados, hearths, and tesselated work. 


A LRust. 

Some fine mosaic work—“ Vitreous Mosaic ”—is shown by 
Mr. H. I. Rust, of 353 Battersea Park Road, S.W., the designs 
of which are suggestive of examples in old work ; animals, 
flowers, &c., being introduced conventionally. As specimens 
of mosaic work and arrangement of colour the designs, both 
in conventional treatment and in quaint antique delineations, 
are extremely good. 

Lf’, Benson, 

Mr. F. Benson, of 59 Upper Street, Islington, shows his 
excellent specialties for wine cellars in the way of wrought-iron 
wine bins with movable shelves for mansions, clubs, hotels, 
wine merchants, &c.; and also portable French and cellular 
wine bins with or without doors. 


I. F. Constantine. 

Mr. T. J. Constantine, 61 Fleet Street, E.C , shows a large 
array of the improved patent “ Treasure” cooking ranges and 
warming stoves for domestic and other purposes. One feature 
aimed at in the cooking ranges is to obtain the largest amount 
of oven and boiler space possible in any given size of range. 


Robert Adams. 


The following specialties are shown at Stand No. 1, 
Avenue A, by Mr. Robert Adams, engineer and patentee, of 
the Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, 
S.E.:—The*“ Victor” double action spring hinge, No. 143, with- 
out silent check action. This spring is specially constructed to 
resist the unreasonable wear and tear in banks, exchanges, &c., 
also resists hurricanes in exposed positions. Yet the door can 
be opened by a child in the opposite direction with ease. The 
“Victor” double action spring hinge with silent check action, 


Dioptrical Pavement Lights. 


WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are dixtoihuted in everu direction 


Wilson’s Wilson’s 
Patent Lense; atent Lenses 
for for 


q 


| 


Floor Lights } 
Deck Lights 


‘tall Boards, 
Cellar Flaps, 


4 


’ 


= 
and | ne eS Ornamental 
Pavement ‘ile & Glass 
Lights | Pavements. 
ofevery |i safety Coal- . 
description. Sara Plates. 
Sample Lenses lans, Prices 
on S| .nd Estimates 
application | | Free. 


Fig. 1 shows bow the urdimary pris of semi-pistu, Vy teceuvin 

) a te ’ & | 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the-ceiling. 


Pls. 2 fepresculs the Pa'env ViOpliicar weus, acd shows by com- 
parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
are retlected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 
jilling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
below the line of the pavement ; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 

The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 


PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


WILSON & CO., 117 Charterhouse Street, Charterhouse Square, Londor, E.C, 
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No. 176. It is very compact, durable, and certain in action, it can 
be regulated to close at any desired speed with absolute silence 
when filled with Adams’s special oil. The spring can also be 
adjusted to resist hurricanes and suit requirements, as in the 
case of the above. In the “ Victor,’ No. 161, single action 
spring hinge, with silent check action (no other patentee 


eT | |e 
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can claim this important feature in door springs, for if ever 
before attempted, no one else has produced this invaluable 
result; and as in this Mr. R. Adams stands absolutely 
alone, he well deserves the high position as a door-spring 


, it is desirable to raise the door to clear carpets, &c. 


maker which he has attained), the strength can be adjusted 
to suit light or heavy doors. Ordinary butt hinges are used 
with these springs as top centres; they are supplied with | 
R. Adams’s new patent knuckle shoe, which has an adjust- 


ment whereby it can be altered by workmen when fixing to suit 
projecting butts. Robert Adams’s patent silent rising butt, 
No. 199. The ordinary rising butt closes the door with a bang, 
and many futile schemes have been devised to prevent it. 
Robert Adams has now effectually overcome the difficulty and 
produced a rising butt that closes the door with absolute 
silence. Itcan be regulated to any desired speed, and can be 


fixed by ordinary workmen much easier than those hitherto 
used. The old kinds are often broken in being fixed, besides 
which there is considerable danger to the workman’s hands 
attending that operation, as hinges must be opened and held 
open by some means for that purpose ; sometimes they sud- 
In fixing the new silent 


denly close with serious consequences. 


butt it can be set open while being fixed by unturning the 
regulating set, and until the check is released, by reversing the 
set screw, the spring cannot possibly close, therefore all danger 
is effectually removed, and speedy fixing attainable. These 
silent spring butts-are not only the most suitable rising butt for 
public-house doors, but also for doors of private houses, where 
This 
spring butt is strongly made, and will stand hard wear and tear, 
through the fact that all internal parts work in oil, which is 
enclosed in a vertically fixed brass case. This is the only rising 
spring butt with silent action invented. They are made to suit 
right or left hand doors, and the butt will suit any ordinary- 
sized door. 

The new “Crown Victor,” one of Robert Adams’s latest 


CONTRACTORS TO EH.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGGOTT'S PATENT ADJUST 


WILMOS. 


SILENS. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. ; ; 

For Continuous and other Lights, Hsti- 
mates given. 
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TESTIMONIAL. BanGor: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


| Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction, aa ‘ : } 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. J remain, yours obediently, f 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
235 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.5 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—'SILENS BRADFORD.” 
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patent improvements in door springs, No. 200, is a new double | The advantages claimed for the patent pneumatic door check 
action spring hinge, of which two sizes are made. This hinge | and spring, the “‘ Empress Victor,” are its neatness, durability, 
1s exceedingly compact : the tension of spring can be adjusted | and perfection of action. It can be fixed where others cannot, 
by turning a nut, or it can be removed from the box, should it | being more compact. The spring’s energy is greatest when 
closed, it will open wider than others, it can be easily regulated 
to close at any speed, it is made to suit all sized doors and is 
easily fixed, and the cost being small, it should be the spring of 
the future. 

The patent climax reversible window is the most simple 
arrangement yet seen for making the ordinary sliding window 
sashes reversible for cleaning. Mr. Robert Adams exhibits this 
year the whole of his various patents for making windows 
reversible ; also several other patent windows may be seen at 
Wilt this stand, including the rule joint; also the new patent sash 
" i gear, which is applied to a window with the reversible action. 

No weights, springs, cords, or fasteners are required for 


TARR 
Ui 


securing, raising, or lowering the sashes. This appliance is 


—— 
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Wh tH / Hy AN f 
} van i Hy Hi absolutely burglar proof. Quaile’s patent window protector is 
Ht Whi | Hae ah ih OT AR | A also on view at this stand ; a wonderful contrivance for the 
| Hey Adil Hy} AKA i ni uth fl piyiy iif if ? Z ‘ ‘ 
WA NT vy LEU AG Hl ik nursery, &c. By the latest improvement in reversible windows 
IAN CUROLL bic LA AP CN 


Mi old windows can be made reversible at a nominal cost without 
altering the appearance of the window, yet slide up and down 
in the ordinary way. In making new windows with this patent 
on a large scale, they will only be about the same cost as 
ordinary sliding windows. 

The patent fanlight openers are fitted to fanlights opening 
inward or outward, hinged top or bottom, also hung on 
centres, and may be seen in action. Several of the latest im- 
provements in this class of appliances are on view, including the 
patent overhead springless ratchet fanlight opener, the patent fan- 
y) f light gusset for the prevention of side or down draughts, &c. ; the 

oi patent weather bar for French casements; an entirely new case- 
ever require repairing, without taking the door down. It also | ment stay for casements, opening in or out; the new patent 
compensates all wear automatically, so that no slackness can | tongue casement bolt, Adams’s patent fanlight centre, patent 
possibly result therefrom. Another important feature is the | three-throw casement bolt, patent slam-check and spring com- 
manner it exerts not only its spring power, by which it has full | bined, doing away with the use of straps for public-house doors, 
command of the door, which it holds very rigidly at its closed | &c.; panic door for theatres, Johnson’s patent sash pulleys, 
position, and which gradually diminishes while the door is being | Walker’s patent lock furniture. Several other exhibits too 
opened, but it actually counteracts the weight of the door by | numerous to mention are there for inspection. 
taking its pressure against a fence plate instead of the pivot. Among recent important orders received for Robert 
This causes it to wear evenly, and effectually prevents the heel | Adams’s patent reversible window fittings are those of Messrs. 
of the door rubbing in the hollow of the frame. Another great | J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited, for their magnificent pile of 
feature in the action of this excellent spring hinge is its extra- | buildings in course of erection at Knightsbridge, and Messrs. 
ordinary check action. No visitor to the Exhibition should | Brass & Son’s contract in Blomfield Street, City. In each of 
fail to inspect this, the latest improvement in door spring hinges. | these cases there are nearly 400 sets. 
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Shanks & Co. 

Messrs, Shanks & Co., of the Tubal Works, Barrhead, 
near Glasgow, show their new patent independent spray, 
plunge, and shower bath. The plunge is of cast-iron, with 
Shanks’s patent waste and overflow, spray of zinc or copper, 


| tubal closets, and the same with lifting seat (fig. 4). 


— 


flushing-rim, after-flush, and straight inlet-hole ; the “ Citizen 
closet, ‘‘ Tubal” combination closet and cistern, several other 
Shanks’s 


_ patent valveless and noiseless syphon cisterns, patent fireclay 


the whole complete with Shanks’s patent “ Eureka ” fittings, with | 


rolled edge and ornamented outside, 
of any kind. Also the “Imperial” No. 5 bath, first quality, 
of enamelled Siena (fig. 1), with rolled edge ; a patent “‘ Times” 
bath, porcelain enamelled (fig. 2), with rolled edge, to stand 
without any enclosure or casing ; a patent “Times” bath, 
latest pattern, of copper and iron, 
in enclosure or casing. The “Times” baths are on a similar 
principle to “Imperial,” “Universal,” and “ Citizen ” baths, 
with hot, cold, and waste fittings, soap dishes, standing waste 
and overflow in one piece with the bath, and patent adjustable 
trap above floor line. Also a Shanks’s patent “ Imperial” 
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parallel side bath enamelled inside and grained outside. | 
Among the lavatories shown are the patent “ Imperial ” 
angle basins, carried on ornamental iron brackets, a feature 
of which consists in a new form of inlets, doing away 
with projecting nozzles. Their square “ Imperial” lava- 
tories (fig. 3) with improved and most convenient shape of 
basin ; also without projecting nozzles, but with the new inlets 
on iron frame and iron back, with fancy tiles. The readjust- 
ment of waste-pipe and drain-holes give a quick discharge ; 
waste-pipe and fittings, with basin all in one piece of porcelain, 
on iron frame and iron back, with fancy tiles. Then a Shanks’s 
“Imperial” lavatory on marble slab on walnut-wood stand, with 
handsome tiled back. A patent “Citizen,” in fancy brackets, 
with improved indiarubber plug recessed in back of basin (as in 
fig. 3), designed to meet the demand for an improved basin with 
plug inside, the chain and plug being recessed out of the way. 
Two “Imperial” angle lavatories are shown in walnut-wood 
stands with ornamental tiles in backs. Where space has to be 
€conomised, the folding lavatory is a most handy form, as also 
the patent concealed and trapped urinals. Among closets 
Shown are the patent combination closet, with bottom-flush, 


to stand without enclosure | 


enamelled sinks with patent plug and trap, and Shanks’s patent 
bath combination fittings, are also shown. 


R. W. Hitchins & Co. 
Specimens are shown by Messrs. R. W. Hitchins & Co. of 


_R. W. Hitchins’s patents illustrating the application of the 
_“ Salamander” compound as a preventative against fire. Slag- 


| 


_wool being the best material for impeding radiation of heat, 
japanned inside for setting , 


transmission of sound, &c., Mr. Hitchins’s invention consists in 
forming a compound of slag-wool and plaster or cement, mixed 
together in a dry state. By this means the quantity of slag- 
wool can be raised to suit all the requirements for every branch 
of plastering, and the work, besides being impervious to fire, 
forms a material extremely light and tough, and nails may be 
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FIG. 4. 


driven into a small piece without causing a fracture. For the 
further protection of wood joists, iron columns, and girders, the 
above material can be cast in any form or design, and lined with 
the pure slag-wool, thereby insuring an even thickness through- 
out, 


Foseph Robinson & Co., Limtted. 


At Stand A 17, Messrs. Joseph Robinson & Company, 
Limited, of Carlisle (London offices, 120 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.), show Robinson’s fireproof cement for improved 
plastering, &c. The best of authorities have given a verdict as 
to the value of this fireproof cement. Captain Shaw, of the 
London Fire Brigade, says he is of opinion that it would be 
much more effectual in preventing the spread of fire 
than any other of the common plasters or cements gener- 
ally used in this country. Mr. Henry Faija’s results 
can be examined with interest, having by several experiments 
tested its tensile strength, both neat, and when gauged with 
varying proportions of sand, as well as its power of resistance to 
a crushing force per square inch, when neat cement broke at 
497 lbs., three days from gauging, at 549 Ibs., seven days from 
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gauging, and at 784 lbs., twenty-eight days from gauging, the 
tensile strength bearing a relative proportion according to 
admixture with sand. Neat cement, five weeks from gauging, 
collapsed under a crushing force of 3,761 lbs. per cubic inch. 
““The experiments,” he says, ‘speak for themselves, and show 
that the cement possesses great strength, and is capable of 
resisting a high tensile strain, as well as a great crushing force. 
The cement is slow setting, is easy to work and manipulate, 
and may be used for an hour and a half after being gauged with- 
out detriment toits ultimate strength. It attains great strength 
and hardness in a very few hours, which greatly increase with 
age. In setting, it ‘neither expands nor shrinks.’ From these 
experiments, and from what I have seen of it in actual work, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I consider it a most valuable 
cement for all internal decorative work, for the rendering and 
finishing of walls, ceilings, cornices, &c., and for all work for 
which Keene’s, Parian, and similar cements have hitherto been 
used. I am further of opinion that, having, as it has, a base of 
‘sulphate of lime,’ it must be valuable as a fire-resisting 
material for concrete floors.” Rooms plastered with the cement 
can be papered or painted and occupied at once. The walls 
and ceilings are hard and tough, and there is no danger of 
cracks appearing, still less of the plaster crumbling or falling, 
and in regard of cost it is little more than ordinary lime and 
hair plaster. By rapidity of hardening centres may be removed 
in two days instead of seven. It is a non-conductor of sound, 
heat, cold, &c., and nails will hold in it as well as in wood. 


Ewart & Son. 

Centrally placed in the Hall is a large model of the spire of 
the church of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, as covered with copper, 
for Mr. Ernest Flint, architect, by Messrs. Ewart & Son, of 
346 Euston Road. This shows the adaptability of copper as a 
roofing material, which possesses many advantages over lead. 
There is less danger, too, of copper moving on a sloping roof. 
Copper is specially adapted for the covering of fléches and 
church spires, and for positions where the least weight, com- 
bined with the greatest possible durability, is a matter of 
importance. It is capable of being worked up into all kinds of 
ornamental designs, and gradually assumes a most beautiful 
colour. In Bay 5 Messrs. Ewart & Son show the new patent 
champion water-heater made entirely of copper, the cheapest 
copper geyser in the market. There is also shown a new form 
of copper bath of special make, complete with fittings and 
mahogany casing, and which can be served direct from 
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kitchen boiler, and fitted with Messrs. Ewart & Son’s 
special standard waste. The “ Victoria” ventilator is a new 
patent revolving ventilator, the special feature of which is a 
new construction of copper fan, which is more powerful in its 
results, besides that it is much lighter and more durable than 
the old pattern. The whole of the revolving portion is made 
of copper, either bright and lacquered or japanned; the oil 
cups and connecting tubes are also of copper. The supporting 
pipe and top cone are made of stout iron (galvanised), and 
carefully japanned any required colour. One advantage of a 
revolving ventilator over fixed ventilators is that as long as the 
blades are in motion there must always be some movement 
of the air in the pipe, and that the upward current is steadied. 
The wind blowing over an open pipe or through any form of 
fixed ventilator acts in sudden gusts, sometimes causing a 
strong upward draught, but at other times quite stopping the 
up current, or even causing down-blow. The motion com- 
municated by the wind to the revolving fans should continue 
as long as possible after the impulse ceases, and the revolution 
should exert the utmost possible extractive force upon the air 
in the pipe. It has been found by experiment that, with the 
same force applied, the new ventilator exerts about double the 
extractive force of the old pattern (sustaining a piece.of silk in 
a glass pipe twice as long), and also that the motion of the 
blades continue (after the silk has fallen) about two-thirds 
longer when left to revolve in still air. To produce the best 
effects the movable parts should weigh as little as possible, and 
therefore the metal of which they are made must not be too 
thick. In order that it may be durable as well as light, the 
whole of the revolving portion of the new ventilator is made 
of copper. Copper is also used for the oil vessels and con- 
necting tubes. The oil vessels contain a large quantity, the 
whole of which must be used up before lubrication ceases, and 
a tell-tale pipe carried outside insures that both vessels are 
quite full at time of fixing. 


Fames Adams. 

The patent “ Slave” hinge is shown by Mr. James Adams, 
of 7 Union Street, Borough, S.E. An entrance lobby, as suited 
for business establishments, forms the exhibit, and the double 
doors are fitted with the patent ‘“‘ Slave” hinges (single and 
double action), with improvements recently made and exhibited 
for the first time. The springs having the pneumatic check — 
principles close the doors quickly and silently without 
variation. Among other new matters is the new adjustable top- 
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ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, Ld. 


IT Queen Victoria Street, London. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, E.C. 
57 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 
MODERATE RATES. 


FIRE i 
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rinostaes) © 3,421,000, 


they will bear without 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
|9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, F.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. i 
The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
, damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS. 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. rey Hy | 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. ; 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


JOINT SECRKTARIES— 


W.C. MACDONALD and Ff. B MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID OVER | 
216,000,000. 
“Rules for Electric Light Installations,’ 18th Edit. 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


' :$S ECONOMICAL 
JWrrHouT REFuELING . SHOWROOMS47 SHAFTESSURY AVENUE 


Ewarts’ 346 Euston 
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MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E,0-———_ 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM 


Annual Income, £248,000. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 
nv) 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


£2,600,000. Moderate Premiums. 


Head Office:-64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
i WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &¢+ 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 6 | WILKINS and SONS, q 


0 i—Favourable Conditions—New 
Concessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


Comrensation already i 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, Ne 
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centre and improved double-action free-spring hinges to suit all 
requirements, 
W. R. Dell & Son. 

Various lifts are shown at the Stand of Messrs. William 
R. Dell & Son, of 26 Mark Lane, E.C., worked by hand-power. 
These are worked also by gas, steam, hydraulic or other power, 
though for the purpose of the exhibition the working by hand- 
power is sufficient demonstration of the efficient character and 
useful nature of the appliances. In addition to the self-sustain- 


safe. The load is always self-sustaining. No shocks can take 
place, as the moment the operator pulls the hand-rope the cage 
moves steadily in either direction at will. There is no undue 
friction in working, as the sustaining parts are entirely free 
from pressure when the lift is in*motion. Ropes are recom- 
mended in preference to chains for the cages. Chains are 
much heavier than ropes, thus causing greater labour in 
working ; they are noisy, and may break at any moment with- 
out giving any warning, from a flaw in one of the links, frost, 
unequal wear, or sudden loading of the cage ;_a broken chain 


ing dinner-lift, a novelty will be seen in the Cleathero’s patent | 
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silent-action, safety, self-sustaining double dinner-lift. Where 
greater despatch is required this appliance is evidently a desi- 
deratum and most suited to the requirements of clubs, restaurants, 
dining-rooms, &c. Directly the hand-rope is released the lifts are 
self-sustained, and breakages cannot occur, as there is no 
brake on which the load depends for safety. The Cleathero’s 
‘patent safety self-sustaining single warehouse lift is designed 
for warehousemen, manufacturers, wholesale chemists and 
druggists, corn merchants, printers, grocers, drapers, &c. The 
machine is fitted with Cleathero’s patent self-sustaining shaft ; | 
all parts of the machine are constructed with great care and 
accuracy, and are carefully examined by the patentee before 
leaving the works; all parts are accessible for oiling. It is | 
simple in its action and cannot get out of order, and is perfectly 


§ 


patent safety apparatus is an 
arrangement that has been perfected, which comes into action 
the instant the rope breaks by gripping the upright guides with 
an inclined action, the intensity of the gripping power being 
increased in proportion to the weight in the cage. Among 
other advantages, it does not destroy the guides, there is no 
lateral thrust, it cannot get out of order, and it releases itself 
when the rope is re-attached. Messrs. Dell & Son also manu- 
facture the vertical cellar hoist, and also an inclined cellar 
hoist each self-sustaining, wall Cranes, and other appliances, 
besides pulleys, shafting, and gearing of every description. 
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S. Clark & Co. 

The “Syphon” (Clark’s patent) gas heating stoves are 
shown by Messrs. S. Clark & Co., of the Syphon Works, Park 
Street, Islington. No flue is required for them, and they give 
out no smoke nor smell, and are useful in hospitals, sick rooms, 
in ordinary rooms, and in shops, offices, churches, schools, &c. 
They are made also in an ornamental way, and have a handsome 
appearance, with a bright and cheerful look in the room or hall 
where they may be placed. They are also shown burning 
mineral oil, the apparatus being fitted with two duplex burners, 
in the same way as some among the gas-burning stoves are 
fitted with two Argand burners. A useful form of the “ Syphon” 
patent is that designed for warming greenhouses. 


C. Sterkel. 


Beautiful specimens of parquet for floors, panels, dados, 
ceilings, &c., are shown by Mr. C. Sterkel, of Ravensburg, 
South Germany—London office, 25 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
—of artistic design and excellent workmanship. The central 
feature at the Stand is a large panel which was made expressly 
for exhibition purposes, and besides showing the high degree 
of excellence which Mr. Sterkel attains in this branch’ of in- 
dustry, it is really a practical collection of patterns illustrating 
an immense variety of designs, many of them being beautiful 
reproductions of patterns in miniature. This elaborate piece of 
craftsmanship has taken prizes at many exhibitions, at Vienna, 
Wurtemberg, Munich, Paris, &c. Some dozen or more of 
different woods enter into the composition, and among them, 
cherry, maple, ebony, walnut, oak, pear, apple, amaranth, &c., 
the entire panel containing some hundreds of thousands of 
pieces. The cost of making the panel, it appears, cost at least 
150/. for the time, without reckoning the cost of materials. 


New Bounds Green Pottery, Limited. 

This Company (38 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) show very 
ornamental red terra-cotta and pottery ware and horticultural 
pottery ; also fibrous plaster and slabs, fireproof plasterings, 
moulded cornices, &c. 


Bracknell Brick and Tile Co. 

An exhaustive display of bricks, tiles, ridges, finials, and 
general terra-cotta and pottery is shown by Mr. W. T. Nichols, 
the proprietor of the Bracknell Brick and Tile Co., Wick 
Hill, Bracknell, Berks, plain and ornamental, all showing good 
workmanship in the manufacture, and also good material as 


seen in the finish of the articles themselves. In addition to 
| inspecting the artistic display made in such variety at the 
stand, the pages of the catalogue shown, with, its excellent 
designs, should be examined. 


Sserelmey & Co. 

Iron and porcelain paint and stone liquids are shown by 
Messrs. N. C. Szerelmey & Co, Mowbray House, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. The Szerelmey paints are valuable as 
preservatives of iron, and have in addition many advantages 
over other paints in durability, minimum of cost of labour in 
painting, as the paints are more durable. The porcelain paints 
are a new series of paints for decorative purposes, and after 
long trials are offered this year. Properly laid on, they produce 
a surface like porcelain, and they acquire in time a degree of 
hardness not unlike porcelain. For waterproofing masonry 
and preserving it from decay, the Szerelmey stone liquid is a 
most reliable material. For all kinds of stone, brick, stucco, 
cement, concrete, plaster, and other materials, it is a preventative 
and a cure of damp, discolouration, decay, chipping, scaling, 
and other evils. About thirty-three years ago the Houses of 
Parliament were waterproofed in this manner. The reports of 
Sir Roderick J. Murchison and Professor Faraday to Parlia- 
ment are valued by the firm none the less because they are now 
out of print. They will be seen at the stand framed and glazed. 


Lf, T. Middlemiss. 

An object of attraction to many visitors is the operation 
of brickmaking by machinery, as shown by Mr. F. T. 
Middlemiss, of the Steam Brickworks, Hants. By his new 
patent brick-moulding machine, Mr. Middlemiss guarantees to 
turn out 5,000 faced bricks in ten hours, free from sand-flaws 
and other imperfections usually found in hand-moulded bricks. 
Hand-made, machine-wire cut, moulded and pressed bricks, 
ornamental enriched panels and stretchers in varied designs, 
which can also be made by the above machine, were also shown, 


J. 1. Heathman & Co. 

Various specialties for protection against fire are shown by 
Messrs. J. H. Heathman & Co., of 2 Endell Street and 11 High 
Street, W.C. There are telescopic extension ladders, trestles, 
and steps, from 5 feet to 60 feet, for use inside or outside of 
buildings, in gardens. While strong, they are light and 
portable, and, closing up into small space, they can be kept in- 
doors, out of reach of housebreakers. F ire-escape and fire- 
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extinguishing appliances are also included, and garden 


accessories, pumps, hose reels, &c. 


William Johnson, 

The accompanying engraving shows a fine piece of 
machinery in the way of a new steam-press for producing sand- 
faced bricks, exhibited by Mr. William Johnson, of the 
Castleton Foundry, Armley Road, Leeds. As will be within the 
knowledge of brick and tile manufacturers, many failures have 
been made in adapting machinery for the purpose, and there- 
fore Mr. Johnson’s success is the more creditable. Not only 
are the best facing bricks produced by this method, but the 
cost at which the work can be done makes the process 
applicable to the production of the ordinary London stock as 
well as facing bricks. All the work is done by machinery, the 
leading feature of which is the pressing machine. The 
pressing machine is placed in a convenient position to the | 
cutting-off table, anda boy in attendance takes the bricks off 
the table, rolls them in sand, and feeds into the mould of the 
press. The action of the press is as follows ; —There are five 
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Glaholi & Robson. 


A new ventilating system or appliance is shown by Mr. F. 
Augustus Moore, of 25 Bedford Row, W.C., the sole agent for 
London and the Southern and Midland Counties of Messrs. 
Glaholm & Robson, of-44 Hendon Road, Sunderland. The 
appliance is Messrs. Glaholm & Robson’s patent extractor 
ventilator used for the purpose of ventilating rooms. By a 
simple means a constant current of air is extracted from the 
top of a room into the chimney without down-draught, and the 
apparatus can be inserted in existing chimneys at a trifling 
cost. There is no mechanism to give trouble or get out of 
order ; it has no flaps, and is noiseless. Among the disadvan- 
tages of ventilator openings in chimney breasts, smoke comes 
into the room, and this is caused by the outlet at the top of the 
chimney being narrower than the lower part, consequently 
choking the draught. In an ordinary house chimney of about 
14 by Io inches, equal to 140 square inches area, with chimney- 
pot 9 by 9 inches, equal to only 81 square inches, it is clear that 
the 140 square inches of heated air from the fire must have to 


moulds fitted to a circulating-table, which has an intermittent 
motion, and is actuated by a pawl and ratchet disc worked by 
a connecting rod from the main shaft. The moulds consist of 
loose sides which are hung by hinges; the brick is fed to the 


machine while the table is stationary, and is placed upon an | 


iron pallet; the table immediately begins to move, during 


which the loose sides of the mould gradually close tight ; this | 


motion is got froma runner with which they are connected 
travelling along an inclined plane. The mould being brought 
into position, the brick is pressed by adescending presser worked 
in a slide, actuated by a connecting-rod and pin from a revolving 
disc-plate. Thebrick being pressed, the mould-table again begins 
to move, and the runner descending the plane actuates the sides 
of the mould, causing the mould to open on all sides, thus 
allowing the pressed brick to be removed and the mould to be 
thoroughly cleaned ready to receive another brick ; and so the 
work continues, the bricks being taken to the hacks or drying 
floors. The sand is thoroughly embedded all over the smooth 
surfaces of the brick, which is finished in perfect form. One 
press will turn out 10,000 per day, two being required for one 
brickmaking machine that will turn out 20,000 per day. For it 
are required the following attendants :—One boy at the cutting- 
table and four to each pressing-machine—that is, nine boys to 
do the work which, by the old method of hand-moulding, would 
require twenty men and twenty boys. 

A No. combination pug-mill brick and tile-making 
machine is also exhibited. This machine is capable of turning 
out from 10,000 to 20,000 bricks per day, and tiles in similar 
proportion, 


' squeeze itself through the cowl of 81 inches, and therefore, if 
an opening is made into the chimney near the ceiling, the 
smoke will find its way into the room. The extract ventilator 
overcomes this difficulty very simply. A metal contractor, with 
an aperture large enough for a chimney-sweeper’s brush to pass 
freely through, but smaller than the cowl or chimney-pot, is 
fixed inside the chimney breast below the ventilating grating, 
the contractor and ventilator being both in the same flue, 
distant about 6 to 12 inches from each other. The area of the 
upper and lower parts of the chimney being now reversed, the 
cowl still having 81 square inches, but the contractor about 


_ 45 inches, leaves room for admission of the vitiated air at the 


ventilator ; and when this is done it will be found that where 
the smoke formerly came out there is now a strong draught 
from the room into the chimney, sucking the hot, impure air 
from the room in a constant stream. This plan of ventilation 
works without opening doors or windows; it reduces the 
volume of cold air rushing along the floor to the fireplace, and 
acts with or without fire-heat. 


C. Kite & Co. 

There is shown in action by Messrs. C. Kite & Co., of 
Chalton Street, N.W., in their department of mechanical ven- 
tilation, the new patent ‘“ Simplex” water-jet air-propeller. It 
is made as a vertical exhaust ventilator, or in a horizontal 


exhaust form ; also as a vertical single inlet ventilator, and as 
a multiplying horizontal inlet ventilator. The apparatus con- 
sists of a patent nozzle, through which water under pressure is 
driven along a tube, inducing a large volume of air to follow it, 
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galvanised wrought-iron O.G. and half-round gutters, and R.W. 


on the well-known principle of the steam-injector. It is a most 
valuable method of moving air in moderate volumes, and where 
the quantity required does not exceed 250,000 cubic feet per 
hour the working cost will compare favourably with any other 
form of air motor, and even for larger 
found preferable to more complicated systems involving engine- 
power. 


whilst in summer the temperature of the building ventilated is 
reduced from 10 to 20 deg. 


The Blackwall Galvanised Iron Co., Limited. 


The central Stand is occupied by the Blackwall Galvanised 
Iron Co., of Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 
Blackwall, E., who are exhibiting a very extensive show of 
their new best enamelled patent pedestals for statuary, flower 
stands, &c., and also as umbrella stands, which are finished off 
in colours of various designs, and in such a manner as to make 
it impossible for the most skilled in marbles, granites, &c., to 
discern them from actual stone ; they also have the advantage 
of being lighter, and are thus preferable, as they can be easily 
removed when required, and we think their presence a great 


acquisition in any drawing-room, hall, or conservatory. The | lintel passes under lower flanges 


All dirt and impurities are removed from the air, | 


_ piping, ridging, &c. 


quantities it will be | 


We may say that when exhibiting in the 


Colonies, where this firm does a large trade, they have carried 
off the first prizes. 


L. Hl. Durrans & Sons. : 
The double-pointed nail (Durrans’s patent), shown by 


| Messrs. T. H. Durrans & Sons, of 43 Upper Baker Street, 
_N.W., is useful to fasten the palings of wooden fences, and 


render the fence unclimbable. This form of nail is. also 
effectively used for invisible or secret nailing, where it is desired 
that no unsightly nails should exist, putty being a very ineffi- 


cient way of disguising the disfigurement, especially in fine 
cabinet and joinerwork. 


Mark Fawcett. 


Fireproof floors, flat roofs, ceilings of strong rooms, &c., 
can be constructed by use of Fawcett’s patent fireproof tubular 
lintels (Mr. Mark Fawcett, 59 King’s Road, S.W.). The 
tubular lintels are of terra-cotta or fire-clay, and are placed on 
the lower flanges of iron or steel joists. The flat bottom of 
of joists, dropping half an 


GALVANIZED 


GALVANIZED 


CORRUGATED 


FLAT WGRKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
BRANDS 


"BLACKWALL ? S 


ROOKER, DORE & C° 


pedestals are made in any colour; but 


those which the 
Company show are of first-class workmanship, and would be 
taken for Aberdeen granite, Peterhead granite, Rouge Royal, 
black and gold, red and green serpentine, Belgium green, St. 


Ann’s, porphyry, red Petworth, green rock, and Egyptian 
marbles. In addition to the straight, fluted pedestals, there 
are also on show, for the first time, spiral pedestals. These 
are greatly admired, and are sold at a very reasonable price. 
Besides the above, the firm are also showing a small galvanised 
iron fancy corrugated pavilion, finished off in ornamental 
colours ; this is very suitable for placing on lawns, &c. At 
each corner of this stand are some of this Company’s cele- 
brated galvanised tinned corrugated sheets, in four different- 
sized corrugations, for roofing and other purposes. Besides 
the above stand, the Company are also occupying the bay 
No. 9, where they are exhibiting a quantity of their galvanised 
corrugated Blackwall and Thames brand plain and curved 
sheets ; here also they are showing some sheets in 5-inch, 
3-inch, small, and fancy corrugations, which are especially 
suitable for all kinds of buildings, verandahs, &c. ; these are 
12 feet long, and must be a great advantage owing to their 
extra length, and there is no doubt if they were better known 
to architects would be preferred, as the using them necessitates 
the making of only a few joints. At this stand may also be 
seen other articles which this firm manufacture, namely, 
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inch clear, forming channel in case of fire to convey heat to 
open air, and keep the joists comparatively cool. 


¥. B. Freeman & Co. 

A kiosk is shown by Messrs. J. B. Freeman & Co., Grove 
Works, Battersea, painted with their patent non-poisonous 
white lead. One of the disagreeables of white lead is that, 
however well it looks new, it soon becomes discoloured or black-. 
ened, and Messrs. Freeman & Co. offer to the public, in their 
non-poisonous white lead, a pigment equal to white lead in 
density, or superior, as also in body, durability, covering power, 
&c., being also innoxious and free from injurious smell, and 
mixing more readily with oil than does white lead. 


flenry Hope. 


At Stand 143, Avenue E, Mr. Henry Hope, horticultural - 


builder and heating engineer, 55 Lionel Street, Birmingham, 
exhibits a variety of wrought-iron, weather-tight, and other 
casements and frames, ornamental coil cases, hot - water 
radiators, &c. ; also a number of photographs of conservatories 
and hothouses recently erected by the firm. The wrought-iron 
casements are exhibited in wood frames made as mullioned 
windows, and casements for every class of building are shown. 
One frame shows casements hung at the side, to open out- 
wardly, and transoms to match hung at the top. Each case- 
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DANGERS of WINDOW CLEANING PREVENTIBLE, 


The many terrible Accidents which are constantly occurring could be 
entirely prevented by the use of 


ROBERT ADA 


PA TE: N EF 


REVERSIBLE & SLI 


Which renders that operation a pleasant employ- 
ment,and complhes with that necessary, excellent, 
and humane Act of Parliament, made for the 
protection of human life, as follows :— 


Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “ Every 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the sunk or basement 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the 
discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to 
be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- 
teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall 
take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey 
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before a justice, any person who within his view commits 7 Sie 
any such offence.” Gi Te Ha 
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The accident referred to recently in “ THE ARCHITECT” SH ee 
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would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ | "ane eee TT | iN 
, Ce pee fp ee 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. Tia Oe eS 
—— = S—— St. James’s Gazette says—“ Why is this useful statute [JN Feri ee ie a 
Window Cleaning by New Method. scarcely ever acted upon ?” Window Cleaning by O}]d Method, 
Several Patents have been granted for Reversible Diagrams showing R. ADAMS’ Patent System of making Ta 7h 
Windows; three of these are the Invention of the Windows both Sliding and Reversible :— IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
above-named Patentee. Therefore, intending users Fig. 173.—Plan of Sashes and Pulley Sash. Patent Reversible Fig. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referred 
may be assured that his latest Patent (namely “The Window with Fixed Tongue, to, and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 
Climax”), now being used so successfully and exten- SS most easily applied to existing as well as to New 


sively, is the most perfect system ever brought ont, 
and cannot fail to give unqualified satisfaction. It is E 
considered impossible to improve upon this invention, —— 


Sashes, has the Patentee’s highest recommendation. 


These Fittings at 2s. per Set, comprise those required 


SS \\\ = 3 es ; : 
which is the result of most exhaustive study and AI [77 WAY for each Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed and 
experiment, : \ \\ Wz LY 2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceeding 4 feet long, 

The cost of the Climax System is so moderate, that i Ny Yj. Yy ____ rounded pod, prepared for fixing, and ordinary Slip 
all windows in use can be converted and made Re- a) LO AAC, G _— Stile Connecting Screws. 


At 3s, 6d. per Set, special milled and nickel-headed 
Screws, with Brass Nut, Bushes, and Fscutcheon 
Plates, as shown, to prevent the entire withdrawal of 
the screws, are provided, instead of the p'ain screws, 
These special screws can be supplied for countersunk 
ee holes, if preferred to those shown, which are easily 
| manipulated with thumb and finger, or by a screw- 
ee = =e TAY OT OL fh STAM COMN, 
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verrible without altering their appearance, yet to \ os HW yh 
slide up and down as before. \ i} 

Every new Slidinz Window should also be made on i 
the Climax Reversible System. 

The cost of the Climax Reversible Window Fittings 
are retailed at 33. 6d. only per set per sash. 

Architects should prevail upon their clients to at 
once adopt the Climax for all new windows; it will 
save the cost of altering, which must be the result on 
the above cited Act of Parliament being enforced, 
which cannot long he delayed. ; 

There is now no reason why any should continue ( SASHES AN D FRAM ES 
such a barbarous system another day, now that \ 
windows can beso made as to be instantly reversed 5 f Miyiyi Constructed for the reception of the Patent Reversible 
for cleaning, repairing, &c, Zz YY pe sssss ALAA ah Hitt it tite “TN Fittings at ordinary prices. 

Every life lost in the act of cleaning windows under if Ww) A i FS 
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| the old system isa shameful disgrace to our civilisa- 

tion. 

The trifling cost necessary for converting old or 
making new Reversible Windows would be saved in 
one year. Windows would be cleaned oftener, and 
that operation rendered from an irksome to a pleasant =I NZ When ordering Patent Fittings depth and width of 

employment, Common, 2/- per set. Best, 3/6 per set. each Sash must be given. 


Se ee Estimates sent on receipt of application, giving 
particulars and sizes of the Sashes 
and Windows, 


ROBERT ADAMS, PATENTEE, 


i777 BLACH MAN STREET, LORDOR, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address; “ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON,” 
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ment is numbered, the number corresponding to those in Mr. 
Hope’s illustrated catalogue. Section No. 1 is made of special 
sections of solid rolled iron, which are specially adapted for 
resisting the entrance of either wind or rain, large numbers 
having been made with very satisfactory results. We under- 
stand that an order for nearly 800 is now being executed for 
the Victoria Law Courts, Messrs. Aston Webb & Bell, of 
London, being the architects. Other sections of a cheaper 
make are exhibited, amongst them Section No. 2, which is 
strong but light, and of very neat appearance. The fittings are 
of polished gun-metal, well fitted and highly finished; the 
transom casements are opened by a jointed-arm arrangement, 
which seems strong and easily worked. Inward opening case- 
ments, swinging casements, and various forms of transom 
lights are also exhibited, all being well adapted for the 
purposes for which they are intended. Sample joints of 
wrought-iron sashes for warehouses, &c., are strong, and 
seem much more suitable for this class of building than 
cast-iron, and we understand are only slightly higher in price, 
and where variety in size and design is desired are actually 
cheaper, as no wood models or patterns are required. The 
ornamental coil cases show excellence of design and workman- 
ship not often bestowed upon these articles, the castings are 
very clean and well put together, the illustrated (phototype) cata- 
logue is very nicely got up, and the prices clearly set out. The 
photographs show ranges of orchid houses, of wooden con- 
struction, erected for the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
some fine ranges, of metallic construction, erected for Mr. 
Charles W. Lea, at Worcester. As a proof of the durability of 
this class of work, Mr. Hope exhibits a gable light that has 
been in wear for over fifty years in a conservatory at Hewitt 
Grange, it apparently being as good as the day it was first 
made, 
Shelley & Co. 


The patent “ Unique” system of glazing, with solid rolled 
iron bar, of which Mr. Henry Hope, of 55 Lionel Street, 
Birmingham, is sole licensee and manufacturer—there is no 
one now of the name of Shelley in the business—is shown. 
Among the advantages of the system are the preclusion of wet, 
and effectual means of removing condensed moisture. Outside 
painting is dispensed with, and the bars can be cased entirely 
in zinc or copper, or if desired a lead top cap can be used. 
The bars are made in various lengths, and purlins need only 
be spaced 9 feet apart, and each bar, however long, is guaran- 
teed to support a man in the centre. Planks can be placed 
across the bars without injuring the zinc or copper or damaging 
the glass, as it is supported its entire length by the bar. 
Squares of glass may be used as long as Io feet without any 
lap, or they may be lapped as often as desired. The patent 
bars are spaced 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches apart, and in no case 
is the bar broader than 1} inches, and having a good mould on 
underside, the greatest possible amount of light, combined with 
neat appearance, is the result. No longitudinal purlins re- 
quired in this system, spaced each 3 or 4 feet apart, as in 
others ; and in the case of corridors, where the span is not 
more than 15 or 16 feet, no principals are required at all, only 
a truss here and there to steady the ridge piece. These bars 
can be fixed to iron purlins, thus doing away with wood alto- 
gether in the structure where desirable. No putty or other 
perishable material is used. Full allowance is made for ex- 
pansion and contraction, and no rattle caused by vibration of 
machinery or passing railway trains. Repairs are easily done 
with unskilled labour. The bars being screwed direct through 
the table of the | iron on to the ridge-piece and eaves-plate or 
purlin are of great service in forming a strong additional brace 
to the roof, each bar being practically a rafter in itself, 


Moule's Patent Earth System. 


This system is shown by the Moule Patent Earth Closet 
Company, Limited, of 54 Garrick Street, W.C. This system 
is well known and extremely useful in many circumstances, and 
where it is not possible to use other systems. For mansions, 
&c., they may be had of elaborate appearance, and they can be 
attended to from the outside without the attendant having to 
enter the building. The closets are made in a great variety of 
apparatus, to suit all requirements. Where used, of course the 
expense and trouble frequently attending water-closets are 
absent. The earth-closets are less expensive to begin with, no 
repairs required, no pipes to be injured by frost, no cisterns 
required, 

C. G. Roberts. 


Mr. C. G. Roberts, Haslemere, Surrey, shows his useful and 
ingenious patent rain-water separator, which has been described 
fully in these columns before. The merits of this invention 
have long since been proved, and testimonials received from 
practical architects and other persons, who speak from actual 
experience. At the Sanitary Exhibition at Newcastle, in 
October 1882, the judges recommended, “That the rain-water 
separator should be subjected toa complete and extended prac- 
tical examination.” At the conclusion of this trial, in July 
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1883, a medal was awarded by the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain. At the Sanitary Exhibition at 
1883, a certificate of inerit was awarded for further improve- 
ments in the separator. The value of rain-water has been 
recognised from time immemorial, and by the Roberts’s rain- 
water separator it can be collected pure and stored. 


Frederick Jones & Co. 

The incombustible “Silicate Cotton” or “Slag Wool,” 
British made, is exhibited by Messrs. Frederick Jones & Co. 
It is a pure mineral fibre, manufactured from blast furnace 
slag in a molten state, and particularly adapted for preventing 
transmission of heat, cold, or sound. It is not a weighty 
substance, and as a fireproof and soundproof material it is effec- 
tive and inexpensive for lining walls, partitions, ceilings, floors, 
&c. In an experiment a fireproof iron double door collapsed 
under fire that a door made of silicate cotton between two 
facings of wood withstood, the woodwork on the side exposed 
to the fire being burnt away up to the silicate cotton. When 
used as a backing for ordinary fire-grates it assists combustion, 


and prevents loss of heat through absorption of the brickwork 
at back and sides. 


ings and for covering boilers, steam-pipes, &c, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuztously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
March 25. 

5133. Charles J. Howe, for “The production of a cement 
or plaster suitable for rapid fireproof plastering, and for all 
other purposes for which Keen’s and other similar cements or 
plasters are used, and which is capable of being produced at 
about the price of ordinary plaster of Paris.” 


March 26, 


5141. William Devoll, for “Improvements in syphons for 
flushing water-closets.” 


5157. John W. H. James, for “ Improvements in the manu- 


facture of cement.” 

5175. Thomas FitzGerald Wintour, for “ Improvements in 
the construction of ventilating apparatus.” 

5185. H. Ghurshkovitch, for ‘Improvements in cement 
pipes and apparatus for making the same.” 

5188. F. W. Newman, for “‘ Improvements in sash-fasteners 
applicable to windows and the like.” ° 

5190. St. George T. C. Bryan, for “ Improvements in and 
relating to the treatment of slag for a variety of important 
uses, such as making it cellular for pavements, walls, and the 
like.” 

March 27. 


5266. H. C. Knowles, for “ Fastening of window-sashes and 
the like.” 


5281. P. R. Smyth, for “Improvements in, and relating to, 


chimney and ventilating cowls.” 


March 28. 
5310. Joseph Kaye, for “ Improvements in locks.” 
5312. Thomas Tutin, for “The cure of smoky chimneys, 
named ‘Tutin’s windguard smoke-preventor,’ ” 


March 29. 

5376. George Hurdle, for “Improvements in axle-sash and 
other like pulleys.” A ? 

5378. Hymen Levetus, for “ Improvements in door-springs 
and checks.” 

5400. W. J. Thomas and W. Strong, for “ Improvements in 
safety window fastenings.” 

5412. Thomas H. Ferguson, for “ Improved combination of 
ingredients for use as mortar, plaster, and the like, for building 
purposes.” 

5440. Richard Morris, for “An improvement in door 
springs.” 

5441. George Fry, for “ Improvements in warming, Cooling, 
ventilating or attemperating, and in means or apparatus em- 
ployed therein.” 

March 30, 

5474. John Wotherspoon, for “ Improvements in the means 
or method of flanging the ends of pipes, and in apparatus 
therefor.” 

5490. Thomas A. Taylor, for “An improved method or 
means of securing door-knobs to their spindles.” 


To INVENToRS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building, matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Glasgow, in October 
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LONDON, APRIL 19, 1889. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—April 20.—For Building Residence. 
Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

AMMANFORD.—April 20.—For Boundary Walls, Entrance, 
&c,, to Burial Ground. Mr. D. Jenkins, Architect, Gorslas, 
Llandebie. 

ARNSIDE.—April 20.—For Additions to Educational Insti- 
tute. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE,.—For Construction of Ladies’ Lava- 
tories in Market. Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BELFAST.—April 25.—For Building Seventeen Houses. 
Mr, John Russell, Architect, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.— April 23.—For Building Four Houses and 


Shops. Mr. F. W: Lockwood, Architect, 16 Waring Street, 
Belfast. : 


BELMULLET.—May 3.—For Building Four Dwellings, Black- 
sod Point. Mr. Owen Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights 
Office, Dublin. 

_BIRSTAL, — April 24.—For Building Warehouse. 
Michael Sheard, Architect, Batley, 

BRADFORD.—April 27.—For Building Twenty-two Houses. 
Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, Queensbury. 

BrisTot.—April 26.—For Superstructure of Transit Shed 
No. 2. Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, 
Bristol. 

CANNOCK.— April 24.—For Erection of New Schools at 
Cherlyn Hay, near Cannock. Mr. W. Wood, Architect, 
Longton, Staffs. 

CARLISLE.—April 20.—For Additions to Viaduct Tempe- 
rance Hotel. Mr. J. S. Moffatt, Architect, 53 Church Street, 
Whitehaven, 

COPMANTHORPE.—April 29.—For Alterations to Church. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 

COSGROVE.—For Additions to Stables, The Priory, for 
Mr, J. J. Atkinson, Mr. C. Dorman, Architect, 51 Abington 
Street, Northampton. 

CUMBERWORTH.—April 25.—For Building Rectory, Boun- 
dary Walls and Out Offices. Messrs. Jonn Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

DARTFORD.-—April 19.—For Building Infirmary (extension 
of time), Mr, G. H. Taite, Architect, Spital Street, Dartford. 

DEVONPORT.—April 24.—For Alterations at Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

DURHAM.—April 25.—For Building Thirty-three Cottages 
at Dean Banks. The Consett Iron Company, Limited, 
Blackhill, co. Durham. 

GLOUCESTER.—April 23.—For New Buildings at Work- 
house. The Clerk to the Guardians, Gloucester. 

GODALMING. — April 29.—For Reconstruction of Foot 
Bridge over the Wey. Mr. Samuel Welman, Surveyor, Church 
Street, Godalming, 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 22.—For Building Friendly 
Societies’ Hall. Mr. C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall 
Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 23.—For Alterations to Ware- 
house. Mr. J. E. Teasdel, C.E., 3 Queen Street, Great 
Yarmouth. 

HARROW.—April 23.—For Underpinning, Rebuilding, &c., 
Schools and Teacher’s House. Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 
3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. 

HEREFORD.—April 29,—For Alterations at Cattle Market, 
Construction of Produce Market, Horse-run, Corrugated-iron 
Sheds, &c. Mr. J. Parker, City Surveyor, Mansion House, 
Hereford. 


Mr. G. 


Mr. 


HINCKLEY, — May 7.—For Building Engine-house and 
Cottage and Construction of Pumping Machinery. Messrss 
T. & C. Hawkesley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, 
Westminster, 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 24.—F or Clothing Factory. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

HULL.—May 1.—For Building the Victoria Hospital for 
Sick Children, Park Street. Mr. Samuel Musgrave, Architect, 
18 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 

Leeps.—April 24.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
G, F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LISBURN.—April 20.—For Parochial Hall and Schools 
Mr. J. Freeman, Architect, 50 Drumcondra Road, Dublin. 

LLANSANNOR.—April 19.—For Additions at Llansannor, 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27.Park, Street, Cardiff. 

NEWARK,.—April 24.—For Building Four Houses. 
G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

RETFORD.—For Building’ Studio. Mr. Arthur Marshal, 
Cauldron Place, Long Row, Nottingham. 

R1PON.—April 29.—For the Works in Building Villa in 
South Crescent. Mr. George Mallinson, Architect, Ripon. 

Ripon.—April 30.—For Heating the New Buildings of the 
Grammar School on the Low-pressure Hot-water System, and 
for Gaspipes and Fittings. Mr. George Corson, Architect, 
25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 25.—For Building Board School. 
C, J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. 

SMETHWICK.—April 30.—For Building Branch Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

STONE.—April 22.—For Building Engine and Boiler House. 
Mr. G. D. Harrison, Engineer, Albion Street, Hanley. 

SWINDON.—May 11.—For Building Public Offices. Mr. 
Brightwen Binyon, Architect, Prince’s Street’ Chambers, 
Ipswich. 

TOWER BRIDGE,—May 10.—Masonry and Brickwork for 
Abutments and Piers. Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 23 Dela- 
hay Street, Westminster, 

UPPER Howitoway.— April 25.—For Additions to 
Guardians’ Offices. Mr. W. Smith, 80 Upper Tollington 
Parks N: a 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — April 20.—For Alterations, At- 
lantic Cable Office. Mr. S. J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard 
Chambers, Westcn-super- Mare. 


WIGMORE.—April 24.—For Restoring Tower of St. James’s 
Church. Mr. W. Cheiake, Architect, Hereford. 


Mri 


Mr. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


BALLYHASTON. 
For Alterations and Additions at First Presbyterian Church, 
Ballyeaston. 


R. Calwell, Belfast . ; 5 ‘ . = £,4,0008 07 0 

McManns & Sons, Randalstown  , , : 998 6 6 

W. H. Biggs, Ballyeaston. : - 3 850 0 O 

F, & R. MAGEE, Ballyclare (acceffed) . s.. 620) 15" GC 
BASINGSTOKE. 

For Laying 2,800 yards of 3-inch water-main, Basingstoke. 
Laidlaw & Son . ‘ . : : . £479 14 4 
Snellgrove . ; : : : : : 304 OmnO 
Carling, Gill & Carling é : : ‘ egsau Ono 
Jones & Co.. é 3 : ; ; 3 eo 355 Treo 
PINDER (accepted ) ; : . ‘ . » 1.334 20) 2 
Surveyor’s estimate . : S45 Ono 
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ee 
CONDOVER. 


BECKENHAM. 


For Alterations and Repairs at Brockhurst, Southend Road, 
under direction of Mr. PARNACOTT, 


Bridge Road. 
PEACOCK BROS, (accepted) . : . 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For Hot-water Heating Apparatus at the Works of Messrs. 
Ingall, Parsons, Clive & Co., Limited, Park Lane, Aston 


New Town, Birmingham. 


RENTON Grpps, Liverpool and Birmingham (accepéed ). 


BRAZIL. 
For Machinery and Plant for Brazilian 


Hide Factory, Limited, Porto Alegre, Brazil, to the designs 
of Mr. FREDERICK COLYER, Civil Engineer, 18 Great 


George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


No. 1.—Extract of Meat Plant. 


PONTIFEX & WOOD (accefied ) 


Vo. 2.—Patent Water T; Whe Boilers. 


BABCOCK, WILCOX & Co. (accepted) . 


LVo. 4.—Charcoal Plant. 


GEORGE WALLER & Co. (accepted ) 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
For Building Beer Stores, Coopers’ Shops, &c., at Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, for Mr. S. Evershed, M.P. Mr. GEORGE 


M. MILLs, Architect, Derby. 


GEORGE HODGES, Burton-on-Trent (accepted) £2,976 0 o 


CHESHAM. 


For Building Shoe Factory and Houses at Chesham, Bucks, 


for Messrs. J. & G. Barnes. 
Architect, Watford. 
Bates, Charleywood . . : 
. Kingerlee, Oxford : 
Turner, Watford : : 5 
Waterman, Watford . : ; 
Honour, Tring . A ; 
Harding, Chesham . : 
~ MEAD, Chesham (accepted ) : 


CHORLEY. 


For Heating the Branch Bank of the Manchester 


Banks on the high-pressure system. 


RENTON GIBBS, Liverpool and Birmingham (accefted ). 


156 Westminster 


‘ £1190 Owe 


End, for Mr. J. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} "hist 


STRODE & GU, o7st7autSthorsnyaracec: LONDON, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury Squann, EO, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’8 PATENT AGENCY. 


ager Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 1 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Bol, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO. 


Original Makers 


ARTISTIE 
WALL-PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 
FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks& Chintzes, 


Epecial facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Le: ngths, 
Estimates for Private Patterns free, 
Kindly note“ Trade Mark,”’'a Bale of Wool branded W and 
, A tw 6 Lambs suspended, 
OLE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH. STREET X 
S8quAaRE), LONDON tweet ee 


HYDRAULIC 
a“ RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. 

THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED | JQSEPH BLACKBURN, 


| Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


ny 


£6 
JANUS” WORKS. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSHA. 
VOLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prive 12s. 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Cost over £100. 


CROYDON. 


Auder. 


Pils Tey 


= /SLATECS 
LIMITED 


STMORL 


Quantities by Architect. 


Knight, Morden ‘ : «£2,200 22 
Page, Croydon . ; » 2,235 0 
Extract of Meat and King Bros & Co, hee 2 ogee 
pencer, Croydon : : » 2,179 0 
Hollingsworth, Peckham . . . 2,170 ° 
Holt, Croydon . : ; . 2,160550 
Robson, Lewisham . 2, EaD gag 
Betty Ne Henley & Co, London . 2,100 ce) 
- M. Taylor, Croydon . : » 2,100 0 
POR F. R. Docking, Croydon . 7 2,099 fo) 
ve Bere uae Norwood wae ° 
’ £ b 
J. J. G. Saunders, Brighton s ¢,  2,040naG 
Hart Bros., London . : : : « 1,997,529 
J. H. Mollett, London «_ As99S an? 
G, E. Bryan, Norwood - 1,051 02 
T. Martin, Maidenhead » %1,945 0 
Lobbs & Olver, London . . - %I,917 0 
Swi CoN ne : . . 1,895 Oo 
eacon o., Norwoo : 1,889 0 
Mr, W. H. SYME, A.R.LBA, 1 AO" Richardson, Peckham 5 . 1,879 Oo 
SMITH & BULLED, Croydon (accepted) ; ~ 1,845 %o 
. £3,027 0 O J. Edmonds, Poplar . A : « S687 ae 
IWP2I0TO RIO Bo 
oor oO lron Girders, &c. 
2.727 aa tO Moreland & Son, London : ; ‘ : 94 2 
. «4 2,577 10 0| Lindsay & Co., London . 86 13 
: See OR CR Gehl ROWNSON, DREW & Co,, London (accepted ) : 78 O 
cei be Polished Granite. 
Whitehead & Son, Aberdeen « = 5, sume Gomme 
and Salford Fyfe & Co., Aberdeen. : . . . AS co) 
Fenning & Co, London . 14 
MACDONALD & Co., Aberdeen ‘(accepted ) : 62 Io 
= : 
fy SMITH & STEVENS. Registers 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


psc Lang 
— 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns {| 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
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Wied Distance no 
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“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ B & 


ASHS FOB BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


For Restoring Bell Platform at Condover Parish Church. 
Messrs. HORTON & Scort, Architects, Wellington, Salop. 
PRICE, Shrewsbury (accepted). 


For New Business Premises on Site of the Swan Inn, in North 
Mr. ALFRED BROAD, Architect, 
27 Dingwall Road, en 


O O20) 0 0-0) 0010 0 0 6 00 01/0 0 0 O'0 ©10.0 
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CROYDON— continued. DUKIN FIELD. 

For Building Pavilion, Duppas Hill, Croydon, for the Corpora- | For Erection of Three Houses in Victoria Road, Dukinfield. 
tion. Mr, WILLIAM POWELL, ’ Architect. Quantities not Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
supplied. under-Lyne. 

J. De Vere, Croydon . : . “ R » £276 10 oO Alfred Robinson, Dukinfield A F A L952" & oO 
C. Kent, Euston Road, N.W.. . : 255 10 oO Joseph Taylor, Dukinfield . : , . 809 0 Oo 
King Bros, & Co., South Norwood , i + 12202 Gano Jabez Gibson, Dukinfield : P R we 72a OREO 
J. R. Docking, Croydon . , , 229s Ol E. Bramwall & Son, Stalybridge . “ 755s OF Oo 
Meredith & Co., South Norwood. : ; edd OL tOntO George Taylor, Dukinfield . ‘ : - » 74616 Oo 
E. S. Pearce, Croydon : ; : + S217 ONO W. & S. Miles, Stalybridge : : . e 737"to | 3 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon . 3 ; ; ee EK die) J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne . « (73i% OF 0 
J. Spencer, Croydon < ‘ : » 199 0 O Allen Holmes, Ashton- under-Lyne A o 720e eo 
A. BULLOCK, Croydon (accepted) ; Ay iteks) Ko. fe) Fittow & Bowness, Ashton-under- Lyne, i YEH LO NC 

Robinson & Co., Hyde : e : F $77 20F OO 

R. H. Booth, Stalybridge : : ’ . a 71S > 

EALING. 

For sundry Decorative and other Repairs at No. 9 Eaton Rl ed Dukinfield Nic Hee lee aes oa is 5 
Gardens, Ealing, for Mr. Thomas Huggett. Mr. WALTER h Roba On; ies ee Toner mass. f Bate 
J. EBBErTs, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Mg H ee anaes iL eer salad ALS! 5. Bho fe 9 eee 
Strand, W.C. Onvamcon noe Dukinfield* : 646 : 3 

W. H. WATERS, Ealing (accepted ), * Accepted subject to certain alterations, 
GREAT STANMORE. 
sepethen SS For Additions and Alterations to The Warren - 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers (1,400 feet), &c., Eltham, and fies! Middiesee for Mr. Chacige Kee pene 
Forming Roads. ye SYME, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Watford. 

© aieback, Camden Tots nN i , sei a siovicgg stat S Kirby & Sons, Great Stanmore (approximate). £1,000 0 o 
G. Bell, Tottenham . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 948 0 oO GREENOCK. 
G, Ossenton, Westerham . ‘ : ‘ : 915 o o| For Building Foresters Hall, Roxburgh Street, Greenock, 
W. Porter, Hackney. , : 912 0 o Aitkenhead & Sons, mason. 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster : é 843 0 Oo Williamson & Sons, joiner. 
T. Adams, Kingsland , ee? tk a Cost about £3,000, 
W. H. WEEL ER, London (accepted ) , : 803 0 oO LEAMINGTON. 

Sewer. For Construction of Bandstand, Pumproom Gardens, 
G. Ossenton, Westerham : : : ; 874. 0 0 Leamington. 
C. Killingback, Camden Town : : : 850 oOo oO Jenkins & Son, Leamington Spa. : » 4227-17. ‘9 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : : ° . . 713 0° 0 R. BOWEN, Leamington Spa (accepted ) ; w 2iza Ouro 
T. Adams, Kingsland . ‘ . . . pe Oo oO Heatherley Bros., Coventry. : ‘ oo 21Gn Garg 
W. Porter Hackney - oe oO 
RACKHAM & ero, Blackheath (accepted) 624. 0 oO se ee es 


For Construction of Storm-water Sewer along the Hinckley and 
Fosse Roads, Leicester. 
GALSTON. James Evans, London. 


: : : - -£204 2 6 
For Erection of Dairyman’s Cottage, Galston. Mr. JoHN T. Philbrick, ‘Leicester ; ; : : 14 144 4°28 
MACINTOSH, Architect, Strath Cottage, Galston, N.B. Speed Be Bentley, Leicester . : “enl3a. OG 
£280 145.0 JOHN SMITH, Belgrave, Leicester (accepted) o (130. Oi 
——— 
, SSS Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
NOR sageel] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
. “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 188’. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, -LIM,, KESWICK. 
Ee eee eae eee 
SOMETHING NEW 


AND EFFECTIVE. PrURARNONRN D'S 


dO NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS 


<—METAL CAP arks an entirely new era in Glass Roofing, increasing Daylight and 
PERFECT _ Saat PATENT GLAZING excluding Leakage. 


For Glazing Windows, Roofs, Partitions, Doors, Stallboards, Pavement 
Lights, Ship Skylights, Deck Lights, Lamps, &c. 


Made in Large Sheets for Cutting to Sizes as the ordinary Rough Glass. Also in Tinted 
: _ Cathedral, for Church Windows and Screens, giving a rich and dazzling effect that is not 
ROLLED STEEL BAR attained by cee ant Glass in the Market. 


PLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


DRUMMOND & LINDSAY. Be ea 35 Montrose Street, GLASGOW. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


2 FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
=> LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &e. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


DRUMMONDS 


SECTION 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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LEICESTER—continued. ’ LEICESTER—continued. J 
For Erection of Engine-house, Boiler-house, Coal Stores, ! For Erection of Hurdle Fencing, Post and Rail Fence, and 


Workshops, Manager’s House, Drainage, and Fence Walls, | Gates, at Leicester Cattle Market. 
Beaumont Leys Pumping Station. Mr. STOCKDALE | S. Wright, Leicester “ : ; ‘ : Lond oO 
HARRISON, Architect. Mr. J. GoRDON, C.E., Borough W. T. Burbidge, Leicester .. . : . ..226§ 90 JD 
Surveyor. Gimson & Co., Leicester. i Sat oo 
: Contract No. 7. GOODWIN, BARSBY & Go% Leicester (accepted) . 128 4 10 
Orson Wright, Wigston . { : . + £13,500 © 9° For Erection of W.C.’s and Lavatories for Gentlemen at 
Clark & Garett, Leicester, . . . 12,749 9 O Leicester Market House. 
Wenlock & Coe, Peterborough . + =~ ‘12,616 13 7 Duxbury & Son, Leicester. «. «. + «£148 9540 
W. Bissett & Sons, Sheffield . : . . 12,399 ey te E. B. Pipes, Leicester . * ; OM aS ene 
Joseph Plant, Leicester.» + ss atte - 1) | Harry Bann, Leicester (accepted) * SO es ae 
W. H. Kellett, Leicester. 3 . : erwizfo O. b L ter. ‘ ; k 3 13 40 
Leo HH. Herbert, Leicester, . , + . ‘ 12,059 oO a p Jee: te ne =! he Pavili a - at 4 
Joseph Evans, Walsall. | . , sabiniylad dasegt 16 Jo |" Sis AY hi ae ; W ra Re veer nes Ages 
TG, Jewsbury, Leicester Se) ' . 11,909 0 0 =A rele ing ey oe ouse, Welford Road, sees 
J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester . . « 11,811 18 © Townsend, Leicester. . . . «£83 9 0 
G. Hewitt, eicesteraee : : ; . 11,700 0 0 Geo. Johnson, Leicester . , ss PS 
has. Bass, Leicester. . ; : V di68T JO Wo MANSHIP & SKIPPER, Leicester (accepted) . . we lOO 
G. Longden & Son, Sheffield, ‘ ; B £43,435 1007 6 LITTLE BYTHAM. 
pane, pani 2 abe 8 6 | For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schoolroom, Little Bytham, 
and, Leicester . . 13 Oo near Stamford. 
S. & E. BENTLEY, Leicester (accepted) . 10,816 oy X) Cook & Sharp, Little Bytham ’ ; ' - £269 0 oO 
For Construction of New Dock or Loading Basin at the Rouse & Lyon, Stamford . ; ; : 249 0 0 
Corporation Yard, Jarvis Street, Leicester. Plans, Draw- E. Bowman, Stamford . ‘ ’ . Bae ons 
one Sree and Quantities by Mr. J. GORDON, R. SCHOLES, Stamford (accepted) . F . 244 10 0 
orough Surveyor. 
S.&E. Bentley, Leicester . : - : . £568 16 o LIVERPOOL. 
James Evans, London. ‘ ‘ , , . 555 © O| For Heating Residence, -Normanton Avenue, Sefton Park, 
Joseph Evans, Walsall ; 3 : 5 546L0gnO Liverpool, for Mr. W. ‘Roberts. 
T. PHILBRICK, Leicester (accepted ) f : 0535 9805 RENTON Gibbs, Liverpool and Birmingham (accepied ), 
For Erection of New Shoeing Forges at the Corporation Yard, Ganon 
Jarvis Street, Leicester. 
2"R pi : For Alterations, &c, at the Enfield Lock Distillery. Mr. W. 
E. B. Pipes, Leicester . : ; ° . .£415 10 oO 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester. ; 4 = s eOEygO7 Gael Oo we Architect. ane 
N. Elliott, Great Holme Street. . «. « 389 10 0 eM Cocke +, oy © 2G) CDG —s nay 
ne Hutchinson, Leicestémian é 1739600 JO : : ; : : : : ‘ - 
ge JEWSBURY, Leicester (accepted) . 374 19 0 v Sa al o. 4, 0 65 + Diveinnietl sipeGieee re 
For Erection of New Offices at the Leicester Cattle Market, 2 nae i CN 
T #80» Herbert. Leicester, vo asteustenseter in moeceee). 2 J. Brooks .  . . ook Mh SS ET a 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester. : : ; . 249 19 o| For Sundry Furniture and Decoatne &c, at Barkston 
Duxbury & Son, Leicester . : 3 ; “240 e104 0 Mansions, Earl’s Court, S.W., for Mrs. "Angle. Mr. WALTER 
H. Bland, Leicester . fe : : : wf 240-10 *O J. EBBETTS, F.R.LBA, Architect, Savoy House, 115 
E. T. Hutchinson, Leicester : P ° ena2Qoqle, © Strand, W.C. 
E. B, PIPES, Leicester (accep/ed ) : ‘ sepeae yOsO W. STEEL, Dalston (accepted ). 


'Z [AL ESTABLISHED 1880. 
» 8 > WILLIAM HAYWARD & SONS, 


VULCAN WORKS, 
WILLENHALL ROAD, 


wv warrnenra siroon nor, words. 2 | GARDEN), 


Branch Establishment: 


1l BRIDGE 8TREET, WESTMINSTER. 8.E. dt 

Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenci: 2% 

Plate Manufacturers Renoon 

To A.M. Office of Worksand Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 


All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
éurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalogue. No. 1, 16( fi 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues orm a 
No. 3, 200 [llustrations, three tamna Watablished 1795. 


) Ancient 


or WOLVERHAM PTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


very in- 


ge iyi : S Modern 
WHY BURN GAS? «=< Fee vi, WROUGHT-IRON PALISADIGG 


and at- and with ENTRANCE GATES, 


ani fey or with-|UNCLIMBABLE RAILIN qd, 
4 eature 


out Pe- Wire Fencing, 
| WS este destals. |GQNTINUOUS FENCING 
yh? ae Also, AND HURDLES, 
awns, 


Vertical | Treeguards, Wheelbarrows, 
&e., &e. . 


Sun-dials <a a ee 
F Full I[lustrated Catalogues post free on application 
for Build- — — 


[For Itlustrated Advertisement see Number for last week.) 


RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, &¢.) 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, jade 


AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES in 


POST FREE. 
FACTORY 69_.FLEET -SUREEd, ew ees 


WwW. EE STANLEY, EW oP [ETA Y 
Mathematical [nstrument Manufacturer, ell [ORG Rl ee: 


rence sari. ‘You NG: 


Mathematical agile 2 pe ate Instrumente of ever: | May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 
screech tee piavauiae, Engine Diver fo hs Eevee Verona Won Win WorxsWotve 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holoorn, London, W.C. | F RAN ¢ | S A K ’ ier EES R&R Soxe Maxers OF 
Also New Sto t6a Victoria Street, Westminste 
GOLD MEDAL. Tuventimeexninition-s. || NSTRUMENT MAKERS ounce ALAGE by Si ocks 
JOLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT | TO THE TRADE ONLY, Sane aay FOR 
ifandsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. | 79 GJ FRKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. sEXcELLinet & Dugan re 


Price 12s. 6d. 
; eae ; Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C; | post free p'4 applications 


J 


ings, &. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. | LONDON — continued. 
For Additional Block of Buildings at Homerton, for the For Building Police Court, Dalston, for H.M. Commissioners 

Guardians of the Poor, Hackney Union. Mr. WALTER of Works. 

BARNETT, Architect. | G. Flaxman TA Tet isin tf Am, 865 0 Oo 
Ward & Clarke . : : ; : £21316 oO Lobb & Oliver . : , : : 10,710 0 O 
Barrett & Power . : 3 : . 20,7174 Orc J. H. Johnson . ° ‘ . ’ + 10,433 0 0 
J. Willmott & Son . ‘ : : 5 LO, 7 20m OmLO W. Goodman . . : : . : « .10,330'" OF O 
B. E. Nightingale . : : : ‘ 21176352600 No J. Godfrey & Son , : ‘ : ‘ ¢ 10,278 0:0 
Hart Bros. : ; : 4 - 7 «19}4229.0. O Barrett & Power : ‘ ° ‘ * TO163 OMG 
J. Smith & Son 5 - : : J115,0478 0: O W. Brass & Son . : : . : * 9,943 0 0 
Meekcom ; : ; : ] - 18,797 0 0, W.H. Lordew & Son : . ‘ 29,060) O20 
Jackson & Todd : , : , , . 18,655 0 0 Perry)}ee" Co." > : ‘ : : 9,744 0 0 
CECox « : . : ‘ s ; "18,620 ‘orto W. Shurmur . : : : . 90,7208 Os O 
C. Wall . : : ave ne : ett ' 18,600 ‘of o J. Shillitoe & Son . : : . . MOs2 oe Ore O 
J. Longley & Co. . : ° § : - 18,579 0 0 J. Longley & Co. . > : . 2 9,275 0 0 
Kirk Bros. ‘ : . - : : 6 18,550 "O40 Mark Gentry . C “ . - 95275 Oo Oo 
W. Shurmur . : ; ° . , F718,342"0°. 0 Kilby & Gayford ; : . _ “tf 9,225.0. 0 
W. Watson “ ; : . 4 Sw 10;200)+-O11 0 W. M. Dabbs. : A , , Ney 7 Pete xe 

: Oo 

2 aa : : : : c eae > 5 ' For Repairs and Decorations at 55 Highbury Park, N., under 
Bees Son ; es . «17,673 0 0 pea of Mr, PARNACOTT, 156 Westminster Bridge 
Garlick & Horton . : abline toe «} 17,4 o oO 
NORRIMERETTY 58. 4. sas dks SRE eh ol aes ome) DAVEY (accepted) oa) Fe Poe O 
Arthur Porter . : P : . . » 17,153 0 ©, For Repairs and Alterations to Brant House, South Hackney. 
J. W. Mollett . : ee ee 16,779 0 of Mr. W. GILBEE Scort, Architect. 

For Building Banking Premises, for the ‘Léndon and South- Fo& Fisj. Wood : ; : f . £992 0 oO 

Western Banking Sere Crouch End. | T. Boyce: . * . : * : . » 920 0 0 
Johnson ., . ‘ » £4,130 ome) G. W. Beale : ; Sf gGiGioOr 0 
Mk eset? te ia, $e 3,900 o o! W. Shurmur .  ~o) “alnSOrsiretto 
Ee Pe 2 63S 0.) 0 CoCex cos « -« sontodd SSadcaho 
Bird . MR ne oe ae ee 26855 O., Oe We Hamper. es 820 0 oO 
Sheppherd s 8 ee we 35447 9 +O For Erection of Two eee Mount emails fea for 
Brian : pean . Hie ‘mda? pO ° Mr. H. Tucker. Mr, ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 
Smith & Sons, Norwood ; TO Eg One (O Broad Street Buildings, E.C, 

Loss & OLVER, New Southgate (accepted ) eat? 3p lOns O Kilby & Gayford . ae 2 - £646 0 0 
For Alterations and Repairs at Addiscombe House, Enmore| Thos. Taylor . . . . , +« =. 551 0 O 

Park, Norwood, under direction of Mr. PARNACOTT, 156 We Mie@abbss 0 ho a ao OM 

Westminster Bridge Road. J. Bog ae Saat . . . . ° - 418 0 Oo 
Demecehe ee Meets ee ge HOG TS GF Wo Jo Wiltshire: 0.) an  ohaemidzi5a O 

For General Repairs, Twenty-two Houses in Waxwell Terrace, For Reinstatement of Factory Premises after fire at Block A, 

12 Upper Marsh, and $3) pas Aerrage Lambeth. Diana Place, Euston Road, for Messrs. George Rowney & 
Rogers. : : ee Eee ee Co. Mr, WALTER Ts EBBETTS, IBo.B: A, Architect, 
Lapthorne & Co.. ‘ ‘ , yn 0076 O14 O Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

LORDEN & SON (accepted) ‘ : ; fe OOK OL LO H. BAYLIs, Highbury (accepted ). 


RESPECTFULLY INTIMATE TO 


Architects, Engineers, W&c., &c., 


That they have succeeded, after many experiments, in making an 
’ a4 i! ’ 


UTLE 


OF MUCH GREATER EXHAUST POWER 
THAN ANYTHING YET PRODUCED. 


UPON APPLICATION TO 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, 


A Prospectus and Model will be sent to any address, 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON —continued. 


For Rebuilding No. 86 Tottenham Court Road. Mr. H. H. | For Sundry Decorative and other Repairs at No. 55 West 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W., for Mr. Thomas 


COLLINS, Architect. 
Titmus . ; : . £1 698 Oo O Huggett. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F, RIB.A., Archi- 
SenvencoeCo: 5 : wi 1,688 oO O tect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 
C. Walker & Co. . ; . aot 650 oO C. F. KEARLEY, Kensington (accepted ) ania flay oe 
Ealone gs eee aes, | 4 1,646 0 0 LYNDHURST. 
J. Ward & Co. . , ; ° . . . 1,600 © O} For Construction of Reservoir Embankment and Works in 
Brown, Son& Co...  . |+ + Ty5A7syogt 2 Connection. Mr. J. LEMON, Engineer, Lansdowne House, 
J. R. Hust 5 : : : 1,520 0 0 Castle Lane, Southampton. Quantities by Mr. J. H. 
Veale . prt ae O20 Blizard, Southampton. 
Gonld & Brand : » 1,497 0 0 Powell & Workington, Chester «| 8 ihce A Baan 
Lamble : » 45479. 90°,0 E. G. Perkins, Lymington 5 : . COO 300 
W. Shurmur. . 1,440 0 0 T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . : 855 50,0 = 
J. H. Thompson . . 13390 4. 0 EO Crook & Sons, Northam . : 747, 9 0 
ilding tor uniper Street Shadwell. Mr. C. Roe & Co, Southampton . . . 630 9 Oo 
ca Piiaesrchiteet, an J. Butt, Southampton > re 578 9 oO 
Deve Bros. ; ; , : ; . £3375 0 0 J. Crook, Portswood, Southampton : . : 575 9 O 
Re ier ty Gots ; ; : . . 3,196 0 O C. Mitchell, Woodfalls : ‘ : : 545 9 O 
B. E. Nightingale ot eee rae . 3,060 0 0 MAYBOLE. 
J. T. Chappell . : ‘ - 2,876 0 O| For Building of New School, Maybole. 
Grover & Son . . 2,799 9 9 D. Guthrie, Prestwick, builder . : £131 tate 
J. Morter . . . 2,790 9 O T. & D. Meikle, Ayr, joiner. 2 77D eo 
J. & J. Greenwood 2,784 0 O| J, C, Highet, Ayr, slating, plumbing and gas- ; 
if See Sons : mak, oo ly fitting . . Seat: eK Pee © *. 
J. Colls & Sons : : . 2,700 0 O : { 
ieee oe ei sy John Keer, Maybole, plasterer . 103 9 9 
Harris & Wardrop : : 2,;744°°0:-0 ; _ MILTON. | : 
Mark Gentry ; ; : ; . 2,738 o o| For Alterations and Additions to Premises at Milton, Weston- 
Ashby & Horner. : t ; , 2610n)0.20 super-Mare. Mr. Sypb. J. WILDE, Architect, Boulevard 
Shephard . : : : : : . 12,5851 o%.0 Chambers, Weston-super- Mare. 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . : . . ~£250 090 
For Alterations and Additions to the Lying-in Hospital, City H. Heywood, Weston-super- Mare . . 232 0 O 
Road, E.C. Mr. H. H. ee Architect. Geo. Sprake, Milton, Weston-super-Mare . . 215 0 O 
Beavan . . . , - £1,160 0 oO E. Williams, Weston- -super-Mare . : 2 208 "Oe 
W. Shurmur . . . . , . 1,044 0 O W. W. Jones, Weston-super-Mare_. 196 15 oO 
Veale ‘ , ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ /' 889 0.0 A. J. DOREY, Weston-super- Mare (accepted ) 167 0 O 
Ward bag BN ece79 ONO 
Roberts . F F Shs 's0' FO ae NEW CLEE. ; 
Chitenan & Son oo 724. 0 o| For Ventilation of the Hilda Schools, for the Clee-with- Weelsby 
School Board. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A, 
For Sundry Repairs, &c., at 21 Malden Crescent, Kentish Architect, Grimsby. 
Town, for Mr. F. Ww. Rowney. Mr. WALTER J. EBBET'S, Roebuck & Gooseman . : . . .£98 18 o 
FRI. B. A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. F. Grant ; : ; : 92°15 6 
H. Bay Lis, Highbury (accepted). H. MARROWS (accepted yw a : : , s 92/9a-AG 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Birts oF QvuaNTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé@. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


7 OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prives quoted on application for De ivery at any Port or 
Reilway Station, for all re | Ge ; 
elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Add:ess—-YOCKNEY & C)Q., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


| vane DESCRIPTION OF 


i 46) Stained & Leaded cass 


For Buildings and Eocieeigndchll 1" 
Purposes. | ? 
Designs & Estimates Free. Also 
Catalogue on application. na 

24 GRAY’S INN ROAD {24 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. aertr 


i PLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 suye ficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEER RS, &C., 
Britannia Wor! s, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Il ustrati ns. Tes imonials. aud full Particulars 
(senn post tres) 


QUANTITIES, EV. 


Co: rectly Written and 


post certain. 
P ANEAwC., Doss & &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON.| 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
‘Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Iastencrs, 


AXD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUI: DERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Lit ographed by return of ‘ 


| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


“41 WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished { in the 
best style and on short notice, ; 


C, E. HORNOR, 


THRAY'S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


“6 ACME 39 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Sinvle & Double- acting Doors. 
Also“ ACME" DOOR-SPRING 
: for Double- rate pairs only 


Edinburghé York 
Exhibitions, 186. 
Bolton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887 


HINOLE, 
NORTON &CO. 


OLDHAM. 


100 
HC UNDSDITCH. 
Ilhu-trated Price Lists, 
xc.. on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
‘ NEW MILNS. ROSSETH. 
For Erection of Two-storey‘Tenements, Newmilns, N.B. Mr. | For Warming by Hot-water Pipes the Residence of Mr. 
JOHN MACINTOSH, Architect, Strath Cottage, Galston, N.B. Francis Fox, Mount Alyn House, Rosseth, North Wales. 
£667 12 6 RENTON Gieps, Liverpool and Birmingham (accepted), 
/ PLAISTOW. WATFORD. 
For Building Warehouse at Butchershedge Lane, Plaistow. | For Additions to the Watford Public Library. Mr. W. H. 
Mr. T. W. FLETCHER, Architect. SYME, A.R.I.B.A,, Architect, Watford. 
A. Read . . : ay : : . £9,076 0 oO Neal . : : : : : z : s LPO Gr O 
B. E. Nightingale. ; : ; rh EAT Ge POH a HM 0 Dove . : : - 657 10 oO 
Peto Bros. ; : : : : ‘ 4 5,095 10, O Clifford & Gough ‘ ; 3645." 07 OQ 
Lascelles . : : : : ; : DEM Nelo Teer) Waterman : : +’ 645° 0 a 
Hearle & Son . : : : : SOS 70 a Oa O Turner, Limited . « 588 “0° oO 
J. Morter . ‘ : : : : : Oh A Sigs O> 0 Andrews & Sons . : ; 2564300 
Perry & Co. ... . : : . 8,073 0 oO Judge & Eames d ! ESTA, O 
J. R. Hunt ; : : : ; ; a 0,010) 60,0 WIGGs (accepted ) ‘ ; : ; : - 485 10 o 
Cacoxes . : : : ; : ; 7,9c0 O O All of Watford. 
eerie mete cla ce rome a 
: . . : ‘ . : orig 3 For Building Cottage, Oakfield Road, Woking. Mr. W. I. 
i: Shurmur_ ; : : . 7,677 9 Oo CHAMBERS, Architect. . 
pare wap <sitie tieespeets'o am Sioa ics 79585 o ©} A.A. Gale, Woking = tathe (onset Slee PEER On: O 
orton on. . ° ° . * ike] 5 307.0. 0 T. Millard, Woking : u . 291 15 0 
SUNDERLAND. C. E. Ham, Woking siege ae ap LOO 
For Building Houses, Sunderland. Messrs. J.& T. Tintman,| ©: Fifield, Woking ; 220 0 9 


F.R.I.B.A., Architects, Sunderland. Exclusive of Joinery work. 
For Building Pine Cottage, Maybury, Woking, for Captain 
Boucher. Mr. W. I. CHAMBERS, Architect. 
C. FIFIELD, Woking (accepted). 


J. Bainbridge, Sunderland . : : : ~ £485 
J. W. White, Sunderland . : : ° 75 
J. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland . : ; : . 468 
W. B. Cooper, Sunderland . ; - ‘ or t4 35 
G. DOUGLAS, Sunderland (accepted) . ; yer A277 
J. Surtus, Sunderland . - ; : ‘ 395 
J. Elrick, Sunderland . : ; ; ; fF 333 


2) As} (e) Lo)a(eF Key fo) 
Oo0o0000 0 


SURBITON. 
For Alterations and Additions to Two Villas, Surbiton, Surrey, 
for Mr. J. Kerby. Messrs. PARR & SONS, Architects, New 2 


Broad Street House, E.C. 
C. & T. Adkins. ‘ i , , ‘ ~ 41,475 
D. Judd . . q : ; ; : - 1,464 
J. H. Jarvis ‘ : ; ; ; ; e353 30 
Adkins Bres. . : é é = ; 94515250 
€. Bonell . : ; ; ; < ; <a lsTOO 
J. F. Collinson . : : F 5 ‘ 51,000 
E. W. Sanders . : ; , : i 5 Likeloy/ 
JOHN PILLER, Teddington (accepted) . 1,060 


oo0000 000 
oo0o000 000 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, ' : lj 
Preece LEVELS, SEXTANTS, Rdgar Keeling, Tealea Co. 


COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING ART METAL WORKERS, 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, ofsefe 
ls. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, WRITE 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. \ 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumen‘s FOR 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ee | 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST NEW ILLUSTRATED 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SuRveyiNe List.” | PRICE LIST. 


W. WATSON & SONS ee ” 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. aS eee SPHINX PORTLAND CEMENT 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.-C. | Bie a a al 


ting; 1e-t 1,000 Ibs. to lsinch ; 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, © 


Meshes te equareinch with les: 
then lO ;er cent. residue. Over 
10,600 tens supplied to Cerd:t 

AND BLUE PxOCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PEKSPECLIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ac. ‘Temporary a:sistance by experienced Draughtsman, 


and Ile cfurd Water Works, 
Lowest Ter 


Special'y adapted for Con 
srete Fioors and Street Paving 
= m:. 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, j 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. | 


J] “ECLIPCE” PORTLARD CEMEN? 

Quick setti'g; test 3 part: 

Standard Testing Sand. 23v !bs. 

I8 THR BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. siabaehintring cuesintt 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION ORIN ee UammbeD Poti nace na swacco, coucreté 
- * . fFuundations, wc. 


per square inch, 28 days. The 
finest, most plast.c. best sand 
carry ng, and cheapest Cenen* 


Is a 3 made in Samy} Jes sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 
thorough JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 
Cure for "=" 4 wank all colours Eestetganeniaie 

Damp Walls : and BLvuE Las Limg#, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements. 


* Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
and is colourless. | &c. Railway and water communication. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ’ 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, WRIGHT'S Patent 


The Original Inventors andSole Mannfactarers, | FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
8{ Lombard Street, B.C. (Established 1860.) FOR F LOORS — FOR WALLS. 


THE MIDLAND/|WO00D JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


eauction in Cost. 


JOINER 2G Oona thar 3s. COMPANY: 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND] Rererences TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


&e., &e, 


ERRATA.—In the list of tenders last week under “ Slough, 
Bucks,” Mr. Bowyer’s tender was accepted by trustees for 
Mission Church, not Jarvis, of Banbury, as misprinted. 
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AT the monthly meeting of the Municipal Board, Johnstone 
N.B., it was decided to proceed with the erection of new and 
improved retorts, with the view of improving the manufacturing 
powers of the gasworks. 
inquire and report as to other improvements at the gasworks. 
THE new Borough Fever Hospitals, Wigan, are warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 


A committee was also appointed to 
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chester grates and stoves, supplied by Mr. H. E. Shorland, of 
Manchester and London. 

A DESPATCH has been received at the Foreign Office from 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Galatz, reporting that the 
municipality of that town are prepared to receive tenders for 
the lighting of the town either by gas or electric light, and that 
the specifications of their requirements can be seen at the 
Municipal Offices at Galatz. The tenders must be sent in by 
May 25, O.S. (June 6), and must be accompanied by a deposit 
of 25,000 francs in cash or Government securities. Applica- 
tions in respect of this matter should be made in French or 
German. 

A VERY handsome memorial pulpit has just been erected in 
Skibbereen Church, co. Cork, to the memory of the late 
John F. Lewis. It is composed of Carn stone. with shafts, &c., 
of various coloured Irish marbles, all highly polished. The 
different mouldings of bases, &c., are very rich, and the carving 
of caps, cornice, and panels, together with several Masonic and 
other emblems are carried out in a really artistic and masterly 
manner. The work is from the studio of Messrs. Harrison & 
Sons, 178 Great Brunswick Street, and Lincoln Place, Dublin, 
from a design selected by the rector, Rev. James Goodman, M.A. 

Mr. W. T. NICHOLS, proprietor of the Bracknell Terra- 
cotta Pottery Brick & Tile Co., Bracknell, Berks, has been 
awarded the gold medal for his exhibit of terra-cotta goods— 
red facing, moulded and ornamental bricks, ridges, tiles, &c., 
at the Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. This firm obtained the highest 
awards for facing, moulded, and ornamental bricks in 1886- 
1887, Samples of their manufactures can be seen at 171 Queen. 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


SHIP CANAL FOR SHEFFIELD. 


BEFORE very long, the Leeds Mercury says, a committee of 
the House of Commons will have brought to its notice a Bill 
which proposes the construction of a ship canal between 
Sheffield and the sea. By this scheme the Sheffield district is 
making a strenuous effort at what might be called its commer- 
cial emancipation. The pinch has been felt and something 
must be done, and with the large-heartedness which dis- 
tinguishes Sheffield men that something is being bravely 


business life economies formerly unthought of, but perhaps 
above all the need for cheap transit was enforced. The 
demand has come alike from those engaged in agriculture and 
those concerned with manufactures, for in both cases the dear- 
ness or cheapness of railway rates and water freights has 
resolved itself very much into a question of business or no 
business. It seems now to have dawned upon many minds 
that canal communication with the coast affords about the only 
solution of the problem which has so long presented itself ; 
while for the moment it is not at all clear that the difficulty 
will be made less appreciable through the as yet uncertain 
operations of the Railway Rates and Traffic Bill. Manchester 
has led the way in this important development, and now 
Sheffield intends to obtain a canal for sea-going vessels 
between that town and Keadby on the Trent. There are few 
industries in the wide district which extends from Sheffield 
on the one hand to Rotherham, Barnsley, Swinton, and 
Mexborough on the other, which may not be reckoned among 
the heavy trades for whiclr cheap conveyance is essential. To 
all Sheffield men it is known that one of the largest firms a 
few years ago was compelled to remove its establishment to the 
coast for the double object of easier access to raw material and 
of saving carriage by rail to the seaboard. Of all places in 
the north perhaps Sheffield requires whatever facilities may be 
obtained for the assistance of its trade. Only those who have 
seen its people pinched by want and its relief committees nobly 
striving to cope with distress can realise how essential this 
is, and, on the other hand, how fortunate are those communities 
whose diverse industries free them from the stress which falls 
upon those less happily circumstanced. 

The promotion of the Sheffield Canal scheme has not 
sprung up with mushroomlike celerity. Even so long ago as 
1883 we find Ald. Clegg, the present Mayor of Sheffield, speak- 
ing on the ship canal question. They might fairly assume, said 
he, that whatever disadvantages Manchester and the district 
might suffer from distance from the sea, Sheffield was much 
worse off, because it was forty miles further from the coast, and 
had only half the number of railways which Manchester had to 
compete for its traffic. Three-fourths of the local trade was 
export trade, and for food supply they almost entirely depended 
upon foreign countries. It was easy to see, therefore, 
how oppressive in some cases the railway rates from Sheffield 
were, and how impossible it was for the Sheffield manufacturers 
to hold their own against the fierce competition of France, 


attempted. The long period of depressed trade introduced into | Germany, aud America unless their present burdens were 
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modified or removed. Then, he added, bearing out a reference 
already made, that if some relief were not afforded, they would 
find their large manufacturers following Wilson and Cammell’s 
to the coast, or, on the other hand, losing their trade to a large 
extent. And next he instanced figures which not only indicate 
the hardships hitherto experienced, but which make out a 
strong case for the promoters of the canal. Sheffield cutlery, 
he said, was carried by rail to London, a distance of 150 miles, 
for 55s. per ton; it was then carried by steamboat to the West 
Indies, 4,200 miles, for 335. per ton; to the ‘ ape, 5,800 miles, 
for 35s. per ton, including primage; to Monte Video, 6,000 
miles, for 555.; to Bombay, 6,000 miles, for 22s. ; to Shanghai, 
10,500 miles, for 44s. ; and to Melbourne, 11,300, for 49s. 6d. 
perton. The cost of railway carriage to Liverpool on cutlery 
was 23s. 4d@., and on hardware 2os.; whereas the freight to 
Bombay on cutlery was only 22s. per ton. 

The canal, from its commencement at Sheffield to its con- 
nection with the Trent at Keadby, will be sixty miles in length. 
The existing canals will be incorporated, save a comparatively 
short length between Sheffield and Tinsley. From these two 
points a new canal will have to be cut. With an average depth 
throughout of 13 feet to 14 feet, and a width of 80 feet, the 
canal will be both wide enough and deep enough for steamers 
of from 300 to 5cotons. The canal may be said to have three 
divisions. There is the canal from Sheffield to Tinsley ; the 
River Dun Navigation, from Tinsley to Stainforth, between 
Doncaster and Thorne ; and finally the Stainforth and Keadby 
Canal, which secures connection with the Trent. At the 
Sheffield end of the canal there will be a dock twenty acres in 
extent. The proposed site is bounded by the Attercliffe Forge 
on the one side, and by what is known as Sanderson’s Weir on 
the other, and is overlooked by the Midland Railway embank- 
ment. The scheme provides for the taking of seventy acres of 
land—twenty for the dock and the remainder for roads, wharfs, 
and buildings. This property at present belongs to the Duke 
of Norfolk, who, it is understood, will take up shares in the 
Canal Company in payment for the land. The site isnowa 
desolate-looking, smoke-poisoned spot, and one might easily 
picture to one’s self the change of scene that will ensue when 
the inland port shall have been thoroughly established. From 
the dock the canal will follow the course of the Don past the 
Attercliffe Forge, and then, with a slight deviation to make a 
straighter line, up to River Street, Carbrook, From this point 
a cut will be made which will take the canal through Carbrook 
Street, and on toa point near Messrs. Jessop’s weir at Bright- 


side. A direct line to the locks near the Tinsley Rolling Mills 
will be followed, and there the canal will connect itself with the 
River Dun Navigation, an old waterway which was connected 
with Sheffield in 1819 by the formation of the Sheffield and 
Tinsley Canal, and it will afterwards continue to the Trent, as 
already stated. At Keadby there will be a dock eight acres in 
extent. 

The engineer consulted (Mr. A. C. Schonberg) is of opinion 
that the present conditions limit the vessels trading between 
Sheffield and Keadby to a carrying capacity of about eighty 
tons. These boats are propelled either by sail or by animal 
power, and though the distance from Hull to Sheffield is 
nominally three or four days, a week or ten days and some- 
times longer is occupied in making the journey. The proposed 
improved waterway it is calculated will provide for sea going 
steamers of from 300 to 400 tons capacity, which shall cover 
the distance between the Humber and Sheffield in not more 
than twenty-four hours. Thus, even in the duration of transit, 
a great gain will be derived, as it is not improbable that the 
cargoes will often include perishable goods, the speedy delivery 
of which is essential. The trade done between Sheffield and 
the sea-board will affect a population of about 600,c09, as the 
canal will not only concern Sheffield, but will have direct com- 
munication with Rotherham, Mexborough, Swinton, and 
Doncaster. There is evidently yet much to be done in the 
way of working the coalfields of the district. Mr. Emerson 
Bainbridge, one of the directors of the ship canal, who is him- 
self engaged in the coal trade, pointed out at a recent town’s 
meeting in Sheffield that a Commission appointed in 1870, to 
inquire into the important question of the duration of 
the coal-fields of the country, had shown that this dura- 
tion would be longer than had been calculated, for the 
reason that the expected increased ratio of production 
had not taken place. In the coal-fields of South and East 
Yorkshire there were immense quantities of coal yet to be 
worked, hence the carriage of coal from this part of the 
country remained an important question. He also showed that 
whereas the freight of coal from South Yorkshire owing to 
inefficient means of reaching the sea was actually 45 per cent. 
of the selling price of the coal at the pit, in West Yorkshire, 
owing to the Aire and Calder Navigation, the freight of coal 
was only 25 per cent. of the selling price Enthusiasm in such 
schemes as these is not without value; and there are people 
who have already had glowing visions of a golden future. At 
any rate, meetings of a unanimous character have been held, 
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and the promotion of the Bill has been taken up with much 
spirit. While the initial capital was 30,000/, it is expected that 
the outlay on the canal will reach a million pounds. The pro- 
moters include Lord Edmund Talbot (by sanction of the Duke 
of Norfolk), the Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, M.P., the Mayors of 
Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, and Doncaster, Mr. G. F. 
Lockwood (president of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce), 
as well as a number of well-known colliery proprietors 
and members of eminent local firms. Petitions have been 
presented to Parliament against the Bill, but no untoward 
results are expected, as the opposition appears to be only of a 
character to insure that various interests shall be respected. 
Besides the Duke of Norfolk, who is the lord of the manor of 
Sheffield, the Earl Fitzwilliam has subscribed largely to the 
undertaking. 


THE ECCUP RESERVOIR. 


THE leakages in the Eccup Reservoir, which is used in con- 
nection with the water-supply of Leeds, have caused some 
alarm in that town. A report on the subject has been prepared 
by Mr. Hewson, the borough and waterworks engineer, but it 
has not been made public. The Leeds Mercury, however, gives 
the following account of the document :—. 

The report of Mr. Hewson, as we stated on Saturday, deals 
with the question of the leakage, and the discoloration of the 
water, which, it was supposed, was caused by some defect in 
the puddle trench. The leakage at one time amounted to the 
enormous quantity of 1,776,000 gallons per day, or about one- 
sixth of the total daily consumption of water in the borough. 
To reduce the leakage, it was agreed, on the recommendation 
of Mr. Filliter, who was then the waterworks engineer, in con- 
junction with his partner, Mr. Rofe, to sink a line of cemented 
boreholes. The work was carried on for some time under their 
supervision, and when Mr. Filliter resigned his position as 
engineer the leakage had been reduced by about 800,000 gallons 
per day. The operations were continued by Mr. Hewson, who 
was appointed waterworks engineer in February 1887, and who 
thoroughly approved of the plan, and considered that the 
method adopted was the best possible under the circumstances. 
In March 1888, when the work was suspended, the leakage had 
been reduced to 702,450 gallons per day, the above figures 
being exclusive of 377,000 gallons, the amount which it is esti- 
mated flows daily from the natural springs, and over which it 
has always been held by the engineers that the committee had 


no control. The total length of the puddle wall of the reservoir 
embankment is 370 yards. The foundation of the embankment 
consists of watertight shale, the depth of which, under the 
greater portion of the embankment, is 150 feet; but for a 
length of 80 yards the watertight shale is only from 80 to 90 
feet dcep, and between the two levels the stratum is not water- 
tight. The boreholes, which were charged with cement, were 
made in the rocks near to and abutting on the reservoir side of 
the puddle trench, the object of the engineers in suggesting 
this method of coping with the difficulty being to form a solid 
barrier of rock and cement, which would prevent the puddle 
from being worn away by the action of the water as it moved 
along the face of the puddle wall in its efforts to escape, and to 
fill up the fissures of the rock under the shallow portion of the 
puddle wall. : 

In carrying out the work of boring Mr. Hewson noticed 
that when the water below the level of the shallow puddle wall 
was disturbed by the operations the water escaping at the leak 
becamefdiscoloured, while when it was not so disturbed it was 
clear. Mr. Hewson,'as we have said, was able to reduce the 
leakage by about 300,000 gallons per day ; but for some time 
there was no further? perceptible diminution in the quantity 
escaping, and‘the committee, on the suggestion of the engineer, 
instructed him to suspend the work, in order that they might 
see what effect would be produced upon the leakage when the 
reservoir became full of water, as it must be borne in mind that 
at that time it was perhaps not more than half full. When the 
work was suspended seventy-nine boreholes had been made 
along the inside face of the puddle wall, the average distance 
between each being about 4 feet. Mr. Hewson, in his printed 
report to the committee, pointed out that these boreholes 
extended for a distance of 70 yards south-east of the valve 
shaft, and that there remained a distance of 57 yards the face 
of which had no boreholes along it. Since the work was dis- 
continued we are informed that there has been very little 
increase in the quantity of leakage, even though the reservoir 
has been filled to its utmost capacity, the depth of water then 
being between 62 feet and 63 feet. In filling the reservoir the 
water escaping by leakage remained clear until the depth in 
the reservoir was 57 feet, when it was noticed that there was a 
slight discoloration, which led to the assumption that it was 
caused by the puddle trench; and it became more discoloured 
up to the time that the reservoir was full, and left a clayey 
deposit in the leak-gauge. The quantity of water in the reser- 
voir was gradually reduced to a depth of 49 feet 3 inches, but 
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the discoloration in the leak continued, though to a less extent. 
The committee visited the reservoir on February 16 last, 
accompanied by the engineer, and after hearing his explana- 
tions they gave him permission to make certain tests which he 
indicated, and to draw up a report. It was supposed that there 
had been an irregular settlement of the puddle pipe—an iron 
pipe which crosses the puddle trench, and which was so 
arranged as to sink with the puddle as it consolidated. As a 
consequence of this irregular settlement it was thought that a 
channel had been left underneath the pipe, and that the water 
in the fissures of the rock, on the reservoir side of the puddle 
wall, was thus enabled to find its way across that wall. After 
explaining this matter to the committee, Mr. Hewson advised 
that holes should be drilled through the steel tube which passes 
through the centre of the puddle pipe. The committee sanc- 
tioned this being done, and we believe, as the result of the 
experiment, it has been ascertained that there is no defect in 
the puddle pipe ; and Mr. Hewson is of opinion that the water 
which passes through the holes in the icon plate in the end of 
the tunnel comes from fissures in the rocks on the valley side 
of the reservoir, and that these fissures are charged by the 
waters escaping from the reservoir under the shallow puddle- 
trench. 

Since the visit of the committee to the reservoir two months 
ago, the water has been reduced to the Jowest level which will 
not interfere with the daily supply to the borough ; but the leak 
still remains discoloured, and we.understand that the engineer 
is of opinion that the discoloration arises from the water escaping 
from the reservoir wearing away the puddle wall. Mr. Hewson is 
confirmed in his opinion by the fact—pointed out to the committee 
on the occasion ‘of their visit—that the sucface of the carriage- 
way which runs along the top of the puddle wall shows at one 
particular portion a continuous sinking, which is not at all like 
the natural settlement of a puddle wall. The rocks under the 
shallow puddle wall Mr. Hewson believes to be fissured, thus 
permitting the water of the reservoir to escape through them. 
Channels, he thinks, are formed in the face of the deep puddle 
wall, and the escape of the water causes the puddle to be 
abraded and carried away. He does not apprehend any 
immediate danger, but in the report which he has presented to 
the committee we understand that he advises the committee 
not to at'empt to raise the water in the reservoir, much less 
to fill it, without first taking the necessary measures either to 
prevent the leak wearing away the puddle wall, or to do away 
with the leak altogether. The first of these objects can be 
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obtained by disregarding the loss of water by the leak, and 
building a concrete wall along the face of the deep and shallow 
parts of the puddle wall, where, on examination, the puddle is 
found to have been worn. Where this is done, Mr. Hewson 
points out, the escaping water does not abrade the puddle wall, 
but flows on the face of the concrete, and, escaping, does no 
harm to the reservoir. The second of the objects named, 
which would save the water lost by the leak and prevent injury 
to the reservoir as well, can be attained by sinking the shallow 
puddle wall to the depth of the deeper one, and throwing out 
from the end of it a wing trench also to the depth of the deeper 
puddle wall. Of these two plans, Mr. Hewson, we are informed, 
advises the committee to adopt the latter one. As to the 
works involved in that plan, he calculates that they could be 
completed in eighteen months, and estimates the maximum 
cost at 15,000, In the event of either of these schemes being 
adopted, Eccup Reservoir would have to be completely emptied, 
and the supply of water from the Washburn would have to be 
carried across the reservoir to the valve shaft of Blackmoor 
Tunnel by pipes, for which purpose the old conduit would 
be utilised. As a precaution against the breakage of either 
of the two gravitating mains from Swinsty, the pumping 
machinery at Arthington would have to be kept in good 
working order, ready to start pumping at a moment’s notice. 
It was stated at the meeting of the committee on Friday 
that the quantity of water in the reservoirs of the Wash- 
burn valley is equal to 133 days’ supply, and the engineer 
thinks that no concern need be felt fora year as to the water 
supply of Leeds. It may be reco!lected that for the purpose of 
more rapidly filling the Eccup Reservoir, and utilising the 
pumping power at Arthington, the committee were authorised by 
the Town Council to lay a new 30-inch main from the Arthing- 
ton pumping station to Eccup, at the estimated cost of 21,120/, 
Within twelve months from the present time that main will be 
completed, and it will enable the committee, Mr. Hewson 
believes, under almost any contingency, to be able to send more 
water to Leeds than would be required. The water-tight wall 
which he advises the committee to build in place of the present 
shallow puddle wall, and the proposed wing trench, would consist 
of concrete, but the clay forming the present shallow puddle wall 
he proposes to put back into its present position on the top of 
the concrete wall, which he should, in that case, only build from 
the level of the bottom of the deep puddle wall to the bottom of 
the present shallow puddle wall.’ These trenches would not be 
in the artificial embankment, but in the rock, and would, there- 
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fore, in Mr. Hewson’s opinion, be of the safest and plainest 
character. 

With reference to the statement which from time to time has 
been published, that the weak point of the reservoir was the 
result of the committee’s interference with their engineer in 
order to avoid the payment of time penalties to Lord Harewood, 
we may point out that the work connected with that part of the 
puddle trench which appears now to be defective, and the 
source of the mischief, must have been completed long before 
any penalties could have been anticipated. In addition to that, 
we have been informed that the minutes of the Waterworks 
Committee bear no record of there having been any such inter- 
ference on the part of. the committee with the engineer. The 
committee, as it is now constituted, contains only three or four 
gentlemen who were members at the time when this work was 
in progress, and we are assured that they have no recollection 
of such a circumstance having taken place. 


BRICK ORNAMENT MAKING IN NORFOLK. 


By AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ABOUT six miles from Norwich and a half hour’s walk from 
the nearest railway station (Drayton, on the Eastern and 
Midlands line), at the secluded village of Costessy, will be 
found the brick and brick ornament manufactory of Mr. 
George Gunton. Though situate in a somewhat obscure 
locality, “far from the busy haunts of men,” these works are 
not unknown to fame, and many architects prefer to specify for 
the work turned out here, than for that made at more central 
manufactories. This may be verified by the numbers of wood 
patterns bearing the names of well-known architects that may 
be seen in passing through the works. The white bricks 
made here in hardness and general appearance are about 
the best I have ever seen, and for strength and durability 
the same remarks apply to the red, and were these works 
more centrally situated, I have no doubt a still Jarger demand 
than at present exists would accrue for these goods. But Mr. 
Gunton has nothing to complain of, for full work is generally 
the order of the day at the Cossy works. It is, however, in 
brick ornament that the maker more particularly prides himself, 
and especial stress is laid by him on the manipulation the clay 
undergoes prior to the work being moulded. Brick ornament 
in all the ordinary forms used for general building purposes is 
a daily output of the firm, but it is in the special designs of | 
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architects who honour them with their commissions that the 
greatest interest attaches. Most makers, however good their 
general wares may be, have a enchant for a certain article, 
and the Brothers Gunton (for there are now two of them in the 
firm) pride themselves on their chimneys, extensively seen on 
mansions in their own and adjoining counties. These are 
generally made in red clay, though white is of course used 
when the colour of the building demands it. I append an 


illustration of patteras that are constantly being made. 
Amongst the chimneys in hand or recently made at the time of 
my visit were those for Plumstead Hall, near Norwich, from 
designs of Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, and others for Flixton Hall, 
Suffolk, from the pencil of Mr. F. V. W. Wade. I am free to say 


| that my visit to the Cossy works impressed me most favourably 


with the general arrangements of the manufactures carried on. 
Brick ornament manufacture at Costessy dates from 1825, and 
the Hall, a well-known example of modern brickwork, was 
erected from materials made on the estate. From many well- 
known buildings erected lately we may select the Grammar 
Schools and Municipal Buildings at Reading, Girton College, 
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Cambridge, and All Saints’ Church, Ipswich, as examples of | tion was not possible in this year. The average area in 1876 
Costessy manufacture, to each individual was 63 square métres (677 square feet), 
while in 1885 it was but ae bare métres (516 square ee. 
It is calculated that there should be 54 square mitres to eac 
HABITATIONS OF WORKING CLASSES IN BERLIN. inhabitant. The average rent paid in Berlin for an apartment 
THE Commercial Agent of the United States at Mayence has | or tenement for a year, consisting on the average of 2} rooms, 
prepared a report on the dwellings of the working classes in | containing on an average I} inmates to each room, was 505 
Berlin. The information is derived from the writings of Dr. | marks in 1880, against an average annual rent of 6c6 marks in 
Berthold. The following is the more interesting part of the | 1875. This was the average for all parts of the city. The 
report :— highest average paid by any part of the town was 2,669 marks, 
In 1810 Berlin had 162,971 inhabitants, in 1885 a popula- | the lowest 214 marks. While the working people of the capital 
tion of 1,312,975. It is therefore almost entirely a product of | do not live in any particular section, yet they are found, for the 
the present century, resembling an American city in its rapid | most part, away from the centre of the city, in houses where the 
growth, and bears the impress of this century in the character | rents are low and the accommodation correspondingly meagre ; 
of its streets to a greater extent than almost any other German | and among them much sub-letting is done, leading to a dreadful 
city of size. The Medizval character is absent from it, and we | overcrowding of the tenements in which they dwell. ; 
do not expe:t to find there the narrow, sinuous streets of its The statistics of 1880 showed that there were in Berlin 
aged contemporaries. But, notwithstanding that it isa creation | 256,365 separate households, of which 18,318, or 7'1 per cent, 
of the nineteenth century, and abounds in straight and wide | had one room each, and 39,298, or 15°3 per cent., night lodgers. 
thoroughfares, it is sadly lacking in an abundance of good | These 39,298 households having night lodgers exhibit a dark 
quarters for the industrious poor. In 1864 the population was | picture of tenement-house life in Berlin. One of these house- 
633,279, So that its greatest increase was during the twenty-one | holds had 34 night lodgers, one 11, seven Io, 25,357 had each 
years ending December 1, 1885. one lodger, and 7,953 had each two lodgers, &c. Of these 
The 1,312,975 persons living in Berlin in 1885 dwelt in | 39,298 distinct households, 15,065, or about 38 per cent, had 
26,203 houses, divided up into 315,063 tenements, or much too | but one room, in which, besides the family, including oftentimes 
small a number. The city has been rapidly increasing in | children, there were lodgers ; 6,953 of them having each one 
population, but the increase in the number of places of abode | male lodger and 4,132 a female lodger. In each of 1,790 there 
for the middle and lower classes of people has not kept pace | were two male lodgers ; in 607 one male lodger and one female 
with the increase in population, and a great lack of dwelling ; lodger, in 721 two female lodgers, in 337 three male lodgers. 
accommodation has repeatedly made itself felt, affecting | The highest number of lodgers sleeping in any one room was 
principally the labouring classes. From the earliest years of | eight, seven men and one woman, in addition to the family 
the century complaint has been made of a scarcity in Berlin of itself, consisting of a man, his wife, and their children; and 
good dwellings, and of constantly increasing rents. At one there were ten men found sleeping in one room, with one 
time (1856) it is said that 800 families were absolutely without | woman as their head. It is astonishing to what extent some 
shelter, owing to inability to find lodgings; and about 1870 | houses are inhabited. One house has been known to hold 487 
there were 600 in a similar plight, who had to be provided for | persons, 170 of them children, divided up into 141 house- 
in public buildings. Ithas also happened at other times that holds. For both health and morals this is a bad condition of 
families unable to procure dwellings at seasons of removal have | things. t 
been obliged to camp out in the open fields with their household A large number of what are known as cellar dwellings 
effects. This is because but few tenements stand empty, and exist in Berlin In 1880 there were 23,289 cellar dwellings- 
it is said that in 1886 but 22 percent. of all the dwellings in that is, rooms below the ground, containing 1co 301 inhabi 
Berlin stood empty. ' tants, of which 15,535 had water-pipes, but only 1,404 were 
In 1861 there were on an average 483 persons to each provided with water-closets. With respect to the entresol 
building lot, and the number has gradually increased, until in rooms, it is to be said that they are frequently only 5 feet to 
1885 there were at least 66 to each lot, but an exact enumera- 6 feet high, when they should be 73 feet. Poor places in 
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themselves for human beings to dwell in; a room often is used 
in a threefold character, of sitting-room, bedioom, and kitchen. 
Garret-rooms, too, are often used as living rooms, but a part of 
them thus employed are unfit for the purpose. There is a high 
mortality among people living in the fifth and higher storeys of 
tenement houses, and a large percentage of the deaths is said 
to be caused by unhealthy garret-rooms. 

The Berlin police regulations of 1889 require 3 square 
métres (32 square feet) of floor surface for each occupant of a 
sleeping-room, and 10 cubic métres (352 cubic feet) of air 
space, in order to prevent the frightful overcrowding to which 
there is such a tendency among the poor ; children under six 
years of age must have one-third of this space, and those from 
six: to fourteen years old two-thirds of it. 

The providing of Berlin with sewerage has had a very 
favourable effect upon the health of its inhabitants, and very 
much diminished the mortality among them. To what an 
extent the houses of the city have been provided with 
sewerage, and in what an astonishing degree they were lacking 
in this respect, will be seen from some figures | will give. In 
1875, it is said, there were only 57 houses with sewerage. 
This number rose to 968 in 1876, to 989 in 1877, and so on up 
to April 1, 1886, when there were 15,783 houses connected with 
the sewers. 

In 1880 there were in Berlin 3,230 tenements of one room 
that could not be heated, containing 10,051 inmates, or over 
three persons on the average to a room ; 127,509 tenements of 
one room that could be heated, containing 478,052 inmates, or 
3°75 persons on the average to a room; 67,901 tenements of 
two rooms that could be heated, or 135,802 rooms, containing 
302,322 inmates, or on the average 2°23 persons to a room. 
These statistics show a less number of persons to a room than 
at any time since 1867. The average number of persons in a 
room in the three classes of tenements just mentioned, taken 
together, in the years 1867 to 1880, were as follows :—In 1867, 
2°16 persons ; in 1871, 2°33 persons ; in 1875, 2°24 persons; in 
1880, 2:13 persons. Of the city’s entire population there were 
790,425 in 1880 living in tenements consisting of not more than 
two rooms that could be heated. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that in 1880 the entire population of Berlin consisted 
of 1,122,330 souls, it will be seen that the great mass of the 
city’s inhabitants lived in very narrow limits. 

In 1880 there were 23,289 underground or cellar tenements 
in Berlin, in 1867 some 14,292, containing 100,271 and 62,374 

nmates respectively. There were in 1880 37 442 ground-floor 


— 


tenements, in 1867 some 229,245, with 161,740 and 133,40 
inhabitants respectively. In 1880 there were 3,866 tenements 
between the ground and the second storey, in 1867 some 949, 
with 15,015 and 3,173 occupants. Of second-storey tenements 
there were 49,955 in 1880 and 35,607 in 1867, with 214,087 and 
169,033 inmates respectively. Of third-storey tenements there 
were 50,332 in 1880 and 33,748 in 1867, with 214,187 and 
148,991 inmates respectively. Of fourth-storey tenements 
there were 46,427 in 1880 and 27,558 in 1867, with 197,043 and 
119,428 inmates respectively. Of tenements in the fifth-storey 
and higher there were 31,352 in 1880 and 11,242 in 1867, with 
128,941 and 46,999 inmates respectively. Of garret tenements 
in 1880 there were 10,416, with 39,019 inmates, with no statistics 
for 1867. Of tenements situated partly in one part of the 
house and partly in another in 1880 there were 2,850, with 
II,591 inmates, with no statistics for 1867. (In this designation 
entire houses occupied by one family are included.) There has 
thus,‘ it will be seen, been a great increase of tenements in the 
upper storeys. The higher up one goes in a house, the cheaper 
become the tenements and the more divided up. 

There were 443 cellar tenements of one room in 1880 that 
could not be heated, containing 1,597 inhabitants. Of these 
nine were less than 2 métres (63 feet) in height, and fifty-one 
from 2 to 2} métres high. Of-cellar tenements altogether of 
but}one room that could be heated there were 14,327, con- 
taining 58,510 occupants, 283 of which were only 2 métres 
(6} feet) high, 1,404 from 2 to 2} métres high, 3,500 that were 
24 to 2} métres (73 to 8! feet) high, and so on. That is, of 
the entire number of 23,289 cellar tenements there were 442, 
with 1,886 persons, whose room height was under 2 métres ; 
2,075, with 8,848 inmates, whose room height was from 
2 to 2} metres ; and 5,673 with 24,722 inhabitants, with a room 
height of 21 to 2$ metres. The building regulations of Berlin 
say that no room for daily occupation shall be less than 2} 
metres (8! feet high), and a strict enforcement of this regulation 
would do away with a large number of these 23,289 cellar 
tenements. 

Worse than the extreme lowness of the cellar tenements is 
their depth below the street. Of the 443 cellar tenements of 
but one room that could not be heated, only 59, or 13°3 per 
cent. of them, were less than 1 métre (3°28 feet) below the out- 
side sidewalk. In the case of 58, or 132 per cent., they were 
I to 1} metres below the sidewalk ; in 170 cases, or 384 per 
cent, they were 13 to 13 metres (4 to 5 feet) below ; in 88 cases, 
or 198 per cent., they were 13 to 13? metres (5 to 54 feet) below; 
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in 42 cases, or 9°4 per cent., they were 13 to 2 metres (5,5 to 63 
feet) below ; and in 26 cases, or 5°9 per cent., more than 
2 metres below the sidewalk. They are not only used to live 
and sleep in, but often to work in at the same time. 

A great many living and sleeping rooms are also used to 
work in. According to the statistics of 1880, of 3,230 tenements, 
consisting of 3,699 rooms and having no room that could be 
heated, 420 rooms were used for industrial purposes, besides 
being livedin. Of 127,509 tenements having but one room that 
could be heated, consisting of 164,745 rooms, 16,130 rooms were 
used for business purposes. Of the 67,901 tenements having two 
rooms that could be heated, consisting of 149,925 rooms, 14,587 
were used for business purposes. On an average of each 1,000 
tenements in 1867, 214 were used for business purposes, in 
1871 some 212, in 1875 some 176, and in 1880 some 154; and 
the number of inmates on the average to such a tenement used 
to live in and to work in at one and the same time sank from 
4°91 in 1867 to 4°45 in 1880, 

One point of much interest that is not set forth would be 
the remoteness of the homes of the working people of Berlin 
from their places of labour; but a certain person in Berlin, 
connected as an officer with one of the trades unions, has ques. 
tioned a number of members of the Berlin unions as to the 
character of their dwellings and the distance between them and 
their places of work ; and, for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation on this point, about 180 cards were sent out, containing 
questions to be answered, to which about 147 responses were 
received. The result was that 33 of the respondents were 
found to live within ten minutes of their places of work, 15 were 
ten to fifteen minutes away, 25 some fifteen to twenty minutes 
away, 8 some twenty to twenty-five minutes, 12 parties twenty- 
five to thirty minutes, 11 men thirty to forty minutes away, Io 
from for forty to fifty minutes away, 4 some fifty to sixty 
minutes, and one was sixty minutes distant. There were 15 of 
them who worked in the rooms in which they lived, and 5 gave 
no decided answer. Complaint was made by 31 of them of the 
cost of conveyance to their places of work and the consequent 
diminution of their wages, the cost being 12 to 15 cents a week 
to get to their places of work ; while others had to pay 7: cents 
a day, or one-thirtieth of their wages. Some said that the time 
it took them to go to and from their places of work, coupled 
with long hours of labour, kept them from having any family 
life of any account. Of the 147 men, 72, or 52 per cent., com- 
plained of the unsuitableness of the quarters they were obliged 
to occupy, and the high rent. 
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It seems that the rents in Berlin declined from 753 marks 
per tenement on the yearly average in 1875 to 602 marks in 
1880, and then gradually rose to 611 marks in 1886, The cheap 
tenements, commanding arent up to 150 marksa year, decreased 
from 1881 to 1886 from 48,895 to 44,957, or from 17°52 per cent. 
of all the tenements to 13°95 per cent. The tenements bringing 
150 to 200 marks a year decreased from. 1883 to 1886 from 16 50 
per cent. to 1624 per cent. All the tenements above these 
figures show an increase in rental value. In the first quarter 
of 1881 there were 48,895 tenements renting for from I to 150 
marks a year, in the same quarter of 1886 but 44,957. Inthe 
first quarter of 1881 there were 106,652 tenements renting for 
from 150 to 300 marks ; in the same quarter of 1886, 130,507 
tenements, In 1881 there were 40,427 renting for from 300 to 
450 marks, against 49,890 in 1886 Of tenements bringing 450 
to 630 marks there were 20,388, against 24,593 in 1886. 
Renting above 600 marks were 62,825, against 72,225 in 1886. 
The very poor man thus appears to be payirg more rent on the 
average. 

During a period of 4o years, from 1840 to 1880, the tendency 
of rents in Berlin has been ever upwards, as the following table 
in percentages shows :— 
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The smaller the income the greater must be the percentage 
of it paid out for rent, seems to be the rule. A computation 
based upon statistics collected in 1876 shows that in 6,170 cases, 
representing every grade of income of taxpayers, those having 
incomes from 600 to 1,200 marks a year paid 24°7 per cent. of 
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Telegrams :—“ Ornamental, London.” 


Fitzroy Place, 
Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W. 


JAMES PRICE, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


.° (Mfr. Ware's Systsm), * 

pA, For Churches, Schools, 
(Kk ces, &c..: 

Estimates and full particulgra 
on application to 


BM 
i 


Woop PAvixo aND STZsM aes 
JoiNEBY. Works, | 
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it for rent; those having 1,200 to 1,800 marks paid 21°8 per 
cent., and. so on; while those having 12,000 to 30,000 marks 
paid Ii-7i per cent, and those having from 30,009 to 60,009 
marks but 8°8 per cent. The consequence is that in Berlin, as 
well as in other German cities, an insufficiency of tenements of 

a character appropriate to their station in life forces a great 
many of the poor and people of small means to rent tenements 
out of all proportion to their incomes, the rent of which they 
seek to make up by letting rooms or beds to sub-tenants and 
night lodgers, and, when ‘these latter fail to pay, the regular 
tenants find themselves obliged to use all their savings, and 
even dispose of pieces of their furniture to meet the rent. In 
this way a good many get so reduced in circumstances that they 
become objects of public support. 

One of the causes of the insufficiency of suitable tenements 
in Berlin for the resident population is the rapid growth of the 
city, but this is not the only factor. The chief occasion for it is 
owing to the slight building done in proportion to the great 
increase of population, and to the indisposition of owners of 
real estate to erect small dwellings. Even the small buildings 
that do exist seem to be ever giving way to large and elegant 
structures commanding highrents. Many public improvements 
have also brought about their disappearance. Still another 
operating cause is the inability of the people to build their own 
houses according to their own wishes and requirements. 

For the most part tenements in Berlin are rented by the 
year, but the poor and people of small means rent oftentimes 
so that they can move out at any time on one month’s notice, 
and even at two weeks’ notice. The rent agreements are said, 
as a rule, to be very rigorous in character, the conditions of 
which, even with the best of intentions, the tenants are not 
always able to observe, and give the landlord a good pretext 
for eviction ; but the practice of the Berlin courts in all cases 
that come before them is said to be to protect tenants as much 
as possible against unreasonableness and chicanery on the part 
of the landlords. 

The statistics of Berlin for 1880 show that of every 1,000 
tenements rented 350 are not held a year, 196 are occupied 
from one to two years, 129 kept two to three years, 81 from 
three to four years, and 244 over four years. 

Of 166,043 small tenements in 1875, 22,823 are said to have 
been overcrowded, and in 1880, of 198,640, there were 22,890 
overfilled. In the small tenements there were 685,328 occu- 
pants altogether in 1875, of whom 162,492 were in the over- 
crowded buildings. In 1880 there were 790,425 persons 


PROOF 


altogether in the small tenements, of whom 159,639 were in the 
overpopulated ones. So says Mr. Neefe in his paper in the 
publication I am considering, but Dr. Berthold, of Berlin, in 
his article, says he thinks Mr. Neefe has underestimated the 
overcrowding, as he denominates as overfilled only those tene- 
ments containing six and more persons in one room, where the 
tenement is of but one room, and ten and more in those of two 
rooms. Dr. Berthold considers that overcrowding is present 
when more than two persons use a room that can be heated, or 
more than one a room that cannot be heated. Assuming that 
more than two persons to a room that can be heated is over- 
crowding, in 1880 there were 640,600 inhabitants living in over- 
crowded tenements. If, however, it be said that there must be 
four or more persons to a room to make it overcrowded, then 
were there 209,331 persons in overfilled rooms. In the first 
case, six and more to a room, the percentage in 1875 was 
59°3 per cent. of the population living in overcrowded rooms 
against 58°5 in 1880; and in the second, four and more toa 
room, 194 in 1875, ‘against Ig'l in 1880, showing a slight 
decrease in both cases. 

Some effort has been made by benevolent organisations to 
provide good dwelling-houses for the labouring classes, but not 
much success has been met with. 


Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE—Mr. W. W. Kelly, the 
manager of the Royal Princess’s Theatre, London, cables from 
America that arrangements there for Miss Grace Hawthorne’s 
tour next autumn are progressing most satisfactorily. Miss 
Hawthorne will open at the Union Square Theatre, on Monday, 
November 17 next, and will play there for a month; her 
répertoire will include ** Camille,” and three new plays by im- 
portant authors. Meanwhile she will appear at the Royal 
Princess’s Theatre, London, in “ True Heart,” which will be 
produced on or about May 29 next, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Wilson Bartrett’s present engazement. Miss Hawthorne will 
also prod:ice “‘ Theodora” previous to leaving England. 


THE new ballet, “Our Army and Navy,” produced at the 
Alhambra Theatre, is most successful in its colour, arrange- 
ment, and originality. The dances and evolutions have been 
designed by Signor E. Casati. The music has been selected 
and composed by M. Jacobi, with his customary tact, ‘The 
details of the naval and military uniforms have been carried 
out with care and accuracy by Mr. and Mrs. Alias. A fine 
view of Portsmouth is suitably employed as a background. 


IMPRESSIONS. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S PICTURES, 


AS NOW BEING EXHIBITED AT THE 


BURLINGTON PINE | ARTS CLUB, 


THE FIRST 


Of this Celebrated Artist’s Pictures have been reproduced by the 


PERMANENT INK 


PHOTO PROCESS, 


On PLATE PAPER, and are now being published by 


P.A. GILBERT WoobD,D, 


175 STRAND, 


LONDON, WC. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 


Price of the Six Proofs, 5s., 


free by post, carefully rolled in patent roller, 5s. 6d. 


Early application is requested, as only a limited number of Proof.Copies are to 
be obtained. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


WE conclude this week our notices of the exhibits of the 
Building Exhibition, which closed on Saturday night last. 
W. Hoffier & Co. 

Messrs. W. Hoffler & Co., of 45 Jewin Street, E.C., had an 
excellent position in the Hall for the display of their skill in the 
production of artistic workings in metal. There were number- 
less samples of hammered or hand-wrought ironwork, as 
applied to all structural purposes, and for purposes of general 
utility all in ornamentai character. Designs by architects, 
engineers, &c., are carried out in addition to the patterns got 


' up by the company. ‘A large illustrated book of artistic works 
by the company showed excellent work. Balustrading, railings, 
_ gates, panels, balconies, lamps, lamp fittings, floor or pedestal 
_ Jamps, table-lamps, brackets, cardelabra for gas, electricity, 
oil or candles, hall lamps, &c , and every kind of fancy article. 
Fenders, fire-irons, fire-dogs, &c., bell-pulls and_bell-cots, 
flower-stands, umbrella and hat-stands, and also finely designed 
and finished clocks. The gate which is here illustrated is of 
’ hand-wrought ironwork that has been purchased as a specimen 
of ornamental ironwork for the Dublin Museum. Several 
samples of work that the company carried out for the King of 


the Belgians—Leopold I.—were shown, for instance, some fine | 


balcony and panel work, showing a monogram, a combina- 
tion of the letter “LL” reversed, with royal arms and crown 
over ; a fine balconette, and also a pair of gates. As supplied 
at Drayton Gardens, South Kensington, a handsome panel. 
.Electroliers, electric brackets, and fittings of every description 


| 
| were shown. Besides the above artistic wrought-iron work was 
| shown bronze and brasswork, to describe which would necessi- 
tate enumerating over again what has been already said. 
| There was, however, a very handsome electro silver-plated 
'17-lustre light shown, with cut-glass drops and opalescent 
| shades for Edison lights, and which, when lighted up, would 
_have a superb effect. Lighting requirements of every kind, and 
for all purposes, ecclesiastical, domestic, &c, have been pro- 
vided for. Reproductions of old curios and Louis Quatorze work 
| were interesting, in addition to which were reproductions of 
original designs from the Milton shield in brasswork and 
Ivory, quite a specialty of the last twelve months, and which 
| have been much admired and sought after. It would take too 
/much space, however, to more than outline as in the above 
remarks the wide field of articles embraced in the artistic 
| manufactures of this company. 


| Ff, Greene & Sons. 

| A high-power gas-lamp, the “ Meteor” (Westphal’s patent), 
| was shown by Messrs. Henry Greene & Sons, of 153 and 155 
_Cannon Street, London Bridge, E.C. The special feature of this 
lamp consists in the construction of the burner. It is made of 
| fine cast-iron, which does not laminate or flake off; it consists 
of two concentric rings, the space between which forms the 
passage for the gas from the gas-chamber to the point of 
ignition. This circular space is perfectly open, and if owing to 
the quality of the gas, or from any other cause, a deposit should 
occur in the burner, it can easily be removed by passing the 
blade of a penknife round the interior of the burner. This 
cannot be done with any other gas-lamp, and is one of the 
advantages the “ Meteor” lamp possesses. The lamp is made 
in plain form for workshops, &c., but may be mounted orna- 
mentally to any degree of richness as suitable for mansions, 
churches, public-halls, and institutions. It gives an intensely 
brilliant light, with a small consumption of gas, which with No. 5 
|lamp amounts to abcut 23 feet of gas per hour. Among the 
places where the lamp is in use are the Royal Arsenal, the Eastern 
| District Post Office, Board schools, infirmaries, and other 
‘institutions. At the Vestry Offices of St. Mary, Battersea Rise, 
for a sun-burner consuming 170 feet of gas per hour a No. 5 
‘“‘ Meteor” has been substituted, and twelve subsidiary bracket 
and standard lamps done away with at the same time. 


The following is the list of awards made at the Archi- 
tectural and Building Trades Exhibitioa, for special or general 
exhibits :— 

First Class Medals.—Blackwall Galvanised Iron Co, 
Limited ; Scott & Co., for patent joint for sewer-pipes ; London 
Engineering Co; Robert Adams, for improvements in spring- 
hinges, sash-gearing, and fanlight openers, and Empress Victor 
pneumatic door springs; Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict ; 
Joseph Robinson & Co, Limited ; Standard Portland Cement 
Co., Limited ; Turpin’s Parquet Floor, Joinery, and Wood- 
carving Co, Limited ; Corfield & Morgan; The Architect, for 
excellence of art plates; Keighley Timber and Saw Mills Co. ; 
Incandescent Gas Light Co, Limited; Hitchins’s Fireproof 
Plastering Co., Limited ; J. & E. Goad ; Verity Bros.; James 
Stott & Co.; W. T. Nichols; H. W. Cooper & Co, Limited ; 
Lucigen Light Co, Limited ; and T. Baillie & Co. 

First Class Star Certificates —Ewart & Son ; Defries Safety 
Lamp & Oil Co., Limited ; Robert Adams; C. Kite & Co. ; 
Burney & Co. ; Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co. ; J. B. Free- 
man & Co.; Jacob Barstow & Sons; Henry Bassant; Joseph 
| Westwood, jun.; Shanks & Co.; Patent Transparent Wire 
Wove Roofing Co, Limited; Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Co., 
Limited ; Edward Smith & Co. ; David Hart & Co. ; Radeke’s 
Decorative Wood Co.; Samuel Elliott; Eagle Range and 
Foundry Co.; E. Jacobs & Co.; Cyanite Fire Prevention 
Corporation, Limited ; and Cameron Amberg & Co. 

Second Class Medals —S. Deards & Co., Limited ; Llwyd- 
coed Slate Quarry Syndicate, Limited; Mark Fawcett ; D. 
Anderson & Son, Limited; A. G. Hamilton; King & Smith, 
for “ Honeycomb” wine bins ; East London Steam Grinding 
Mills; L. W. Ransom & Co ; S G. Vaughan & Co.; W. H. 
Vaughan & Co.; Mainzer & Kempthorne; Spiral Wood- 
cutting Co, Limited; F. W. Oliver & Co., Limited ; Acme 
Electric Works, for general improvements ; Thomas Kemp, for 
drain tester; Henry Greene & Sons; L Amette & Co.; T. J. 
Constantine ; Frederick Betts ; and Underhill & Co. 

Second Class Star Certificates.—Johnson, Clapham & Morris; 

| Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Co., Limited ; H. I. Rust ; Frederick 

| Jones & Co.; Brown & Green, Limited; Broad & Co.; J. H. 

|Heathman & Co.; R. W. Hitchins & Co.; and Chambers, 

| Monnery & Co. 

Third Class Medals —Alfred Peel & Sons ; George Waller 

| & Co. ; Ogdén & Co.; G. F. Braggins & Co. ; Bostwick Gate 

_and Shutter Co., Limited ; Szerelmey & Co. ; Rowlands Castle 
Brick and Tile Co. ; J. Sagar & Co.; and John S. Inman. 

Third Class Star Certificates. — Henry Cesar; James 

Robson ; and C, G. Roberts. 

' 
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flon. Mention.—E. H. Bayley & Co., for vans; Machine 
Exchange Co.; S. Deards & Co. (Limited), for tubular 
radiator ; John Marston & Co.; C. Sterkel; Le Grand & 
Sutcliff; S. Clark & Co.; Henry Hope; Shelley & Co.; 
C. Dairy ; Champion Gas Lamp Co ; P. M. Walker ; Andrew 
Smith ; Isaac T. Hawkins; S. Mitchell & Son; E. & H. 
Hora; Patent Wire Wove Roofing Co.; W. Clemens Abell 
& Co.; Houghton Brown Bros.; R. Richards & Co.; and 
Brown & May. 

The awards for brickmaking machinery are still under 
consideration. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THEP.E is great activity at present on the Irlam section of the 
canal at Flixton Ees, where the locks and sluices are being cut. 
A large and deep cutting has been made, extending from near 
Kalamanca locks at Flixton to the Cheshire Lines railway, 
which is to be diverted, and the abutments for the railway 
bridges are now being put in. Here about a dozen locomotives 
and five steam navvies are constantly at work. In the second 
“ graft,” which is being cut, red sandstone is showing itself. A 
temporary wooden bridge has been constructed across the 
Irwell, where the Irlam ferry boat used to ply, which connects 
Flixton village with Higher Irlam. The course of the canal is 
being cut through red sandstone at Hulme’s Bridge, on 
Stickins Island (where the formation of the Barton locks is in 
course of preparation), on the site of the old corn mill at 
Barton, and at Boardman’s orchard, at Eccles. In the masons’ 
yard at Barton a large quantity of red sandstone has been 
shaped and “banked” The canoe found last week at Salteye 
has been inspected by a large number of persons. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
April 1. 
5537. William Hodgson Briggs, for “ Improvements in con- 
crete, cement, and other similar railway sleepers, girders, 
window-heads, breast-summers, lintels, and the like.” 


5566. Henry Tuke and Arthur Ramsden, for “ Improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for the manufacture of earthenware 
sanitary tubes or pipes.” 

April 2. 

5595. Richard Roberts, for “ Improvements relating to the 
prevention of down-draught in chimney pots.” 

5648. Sylvain Francart, for “Improvements in the con- 
struction of arches.” 

5649. Thomas Mayhew Bear and Harry Ransom, for 
“Improvements in cutting dovetails, grooves, and tenons, and 
appliances therefor.” 

April 4. 

5756. James Macnaughton, for “Improvements in and 
relating to window sashes, parts of the said improvements being 
also applicable to doors.” 

5775. James Davy Denny, for “An improvement in facing 
bricks, tiles, terra-cotta, &c., in various patterns and colours, 
glazed or otherwise, and appliances for making the same.” 

5783. Robert Adams, for “Improvements in means and 
appliances for opening, closing, regulating, and fastening at 
any desired angle swing windows, ventilators, fanlights, and 
analogous articles.” 

5790. William Samuel Emden, for “An improvement in 
drain-pipe joints.” 

5792 Louis Edgar Andres, for “An enamel or paint having 
disinfecting properties.” 

April 5. 

5806. George Prince and Joseph Clough, for “ An improved 

means of opening and shutting any kind of casement windows.” 


April 6. 

5897. Michael Paget Baxter, for “ Improvements in the 
setting of grates for smoke consuming, applicable to domestic 
firegrates and stoves.” 

5900. Hallam Carter Pegg, for “ Improvements in or rela- 
ting to sash locks and the like.” 

5919. William Smith Sea and Henry Middlemore Lynam, 
for ““Improvements in the manufacture and composition of 
refractory or fire-resisting cement or cements.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER, Lip. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas & Electric Fittings, 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS— 


9 Duke Striet Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


LONDGN BOARD SthOul 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End), 


CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 


all requirements. 
Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 


addressed to 
YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note.—No et a i other BATH 
So fe ey eee —————— ae 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


SS = 1, 


Out of 17} in. by 3 In. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At 12s 9d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex *‘ship"’ within one month Sample of 

10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 10d. in stamps. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 19s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
- Z LDALLGLOLE Ac 


SEY(E4 
CIE 


> 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at followiag very iow prices :—1}x44 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44 ditto ,48s.;134 Pitch Pine 26s.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. yd, IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. == = . 
Wharf and Saw mille :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, 8.W. Enriched Mouidings, Architraves, Dados, Picture Kails, Cornices, 
Branch Yard “oe conn Bice Oxford Street, W. Skirtings, Doors, Overdoors, adorn ha oonelmste ed 
elephone 3,188. F. A. FAWKES, London Rd., Chelmsford. 
Meh WwW ‘ -| Re Lhe 3 ’ ame 
LL Sa Mae tage, Dicais ea S.Bigch Doers, nie Prices and full particulars post-frcee on application, 


iP Cie 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


A Business Supplement Reporte. 


Ae ontrack to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, APRIL 26, 1889. 


: CARLISLE.—For Building Board School, Caretaker’s House 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. &c. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must CHARFIELD.—April 26.—For Additions to Railway Tavern. 


necessarily be held responstble for their contents. Messrs. Arnold, Perrett & Co., Limited, Wickwar. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the CoLwyNn Bay.—May 4.—For Enlargement of Gasworks. 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for \ Mr. T. J. Linekar, Secretary, Public Hall, Colwyn Bay. 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. CONWILL ELVET.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their | C. W. Jones, 10 Picton Terrace, Carmarthen. 
communications brief. The spacewe can devote to Corre- COPMANTHORPE.—April 29.—For Alterations to Church, 
spondencé will not usually permit our inserting lengthy Mr. C, Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 


CorkK.—April 26.—For Building Chimney and Setting 
Boiler. Mr. D, Williamson, 60 Great George Street, Belfast. 
DARWEN.—April 26.—For Building Chimney Shaft. Messrs, 
CONTRACTS OPEN. Potter & Co., Hollins Mill, Darwen. 
DARWEN.—April 26.—For Building Seven Houses. Mr. 
ALNWICK.—April 27.—For Building Cottage at Recreation | J, B. Thornley, Architect, 484 Market Street, Darwen. 


communications. 


Ground. Mr, W. T. Hindmarsh, 26 Bondgate Without, | = Drwspury.—April 30.—For Building Shop. Messrs. 
Alnwick. , C. H. Marriott & Son, Architects, West Park Street, Dewsbury. 
BALLYSHANNON.— May 18.—For Construction of Water GIRLINGTON.— May 6.—For Building Baptist Sunday 


Supply Works by Gravitation. Mr. J. Wray, Engineer, | Schools. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, Oldham. 


Enniskillen. : mat | GopALMING. — April 29.—For Reconstruction of Foot 
BARRy.—April 29.—For Building Chapel. Mr. John A. | Bridge overthe Wey. Mr. Samuel Welman, Surveyor, Church 


Phillips, Architect, 3 Charles Street, Cardiff. Street, Godalming. 

BASFORD.—May 15.—For Building Epidemic Hospital. HEREFORD.—April 29.—For Alterations to Fire-engine 
Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, The Guildhall, Notting- | House. Mr. J. Parker, City Surveyor, Mansion House, 
ham. ; Hereford. 

BaTH.—May 1o.—For Repairs to Three Houses. Messrs. HEREFORD.—April 29.—For Alterations at Cattle Market, - 
Brown & Gill, Architects, 1 Fountain Buildings, Bath. Construction of Produce Market, Horse-run, Corrugated-iron 

~BreLrast.—May 6.—For Construction of Branch Tidal | Sheds, &c. Mr. J. Parker, City Surveyor, Mansion House, 

Dock. Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. Hereford. 

BELMULLET.—May 3.—For Building Four Dwellings, Black- HINCKLEY.— May 7.—For Building Engine-house and 
sod Point. Mr. Owen Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights | Cottage and Construction of Pumping Machinery. Messrs. 
Office, Dublin. T. & C. Hawkesley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, _ 
_ BLACKBURN. — May 1.— For Building Pair of Semi- | Westminster. 
detached Villas. Mr. H. Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, HovLAND NETHER.—May 1.—For Enlarging Board - 
Bradford. Schools. Mr. Walter J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland Nether. 

. BLACKBURN.—May 2.—For Boathouse, Shelter, and Con- HuLL.—May 1.—For Building the Victoria Hospital for 
veniences, Queen’s Park. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough | Sick Children, Park Street. Mr. Samuel Musgrave, Architect, 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 18 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 

BRADFORD.—April 27.—For Building Twenty-two Houses, HUNTSPILL.—May 8.—For Building Factory.. Mr. A, Basil 
Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, Queensbury. Cottam, Architect, Eastover, Bridgwater. 

Bristot.—April 26.—For Superstructure of Transit Shed KIDDERMINSTER.—May 7.—For Raising Cemetery Wall. 
No. 2. Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, | Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 
Bristol. LEYTON.—For Building Two small Residences. Messrs. 

CALVERLEY.—May 1.—For Building Residence. Mr. A. E. | Tinker & Morewood, 4 New Inn Chambers, Wych Street, 
Rhodes, Architect, Union Street, Heckmondwike. Strand, W.C. 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LERDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, B.¢ 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


B]) ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. | 


In our Deadweight Lock, as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


| va alll We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, D20r Checks, &c, 
Catalogues L’ree by Post, 
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LINDLEY.—May 2.—For Additions to Residence. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

LLANDUDNO.—April 26.—For Building Four Blocks of 
Mr. Edwin Turner, Architect, Hazlewood House, 


Residences. 
Llandudno. 


LLANTRISSANT.—May 14.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Railway Station Buildings. The Engineer, Newport Railway 


Station, Mon. 


LLANWRTHAL.—April 29.—For Building Schoolhouse. Mr. 
S. H. Cowper Coles, Architect, 5 Market Hall Buildings, 


Builth Wells. 


MILFORD Haven.—May 1.—For Supplying and Fixing 
Mr. P. Thomas, Clerk 
to the Improvement Commissioners, Milford Haven. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—May 1.—For Building Two Houses, 
Stable, and Loose Boxes for 27 Horses. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, 


Gasmaking Apparatus for Gasworks. 


Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEW TREDEGAR.—April 30.—For Building Small Tene- 
Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, Merthyr. 

Additions 
Mr. W. Shoosmith, Town Clerk, Northampton. 


ments. 
~ NORTHAMPTON.—April 
Market. 

NORTHAMPTON.—May 2.—For Bui 
and Schools. Messrs. H. H. Dyer & 
land, Northampton. 


29.—For 


9 


< 


NUNEATON.—April 30.—For Reconstruction of Culvert and 

Mr. John Estlin, Clerk to the Local Board, Nuneaton. 
OMAGH.—May 1.—For Building Residence and Offices for 

Dr. Fleming. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Done- 


Weir. 


gall Square East, Belfast. 


PERTH.—May 6.—For Execution of Works, Supply of 
Mr. W. McLeish, Clerk to the Water Commais- 


Pipes, &c. 
sioners, Perth. 


Messrs. RUSHDEN.—April 


SALISBURY.—For 


27.—For Building House and small Shoe 


Factory. Mr. George White, Crabb Street, Rushden, 


Erecting Cricket Pavilion. Mr. Fred 


Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 


SMETHWICK.—April 30.—For Building Branch Post Office. 


The Secretary, H.M. 

SWINDON.— May 
Brightwen Binyon, 
Ipswich, 


TONGE.—For Building School Chapel. 


Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


11.—For Building Public Offices. Mr. 
Architect, Prince’s Street Chambers, 


Mr. Edgar Wood, 


Architect, 15 Queen Street, Oldham. 


hay Street, Westmins 


Wesleyan Chapel. 
Street, Whitehaven. 


Mr. J. Allsopp, C.E., 


to Cattle 


Iding Baptist Chapel 
Son, Architects, New- 


J. Evans, Bethesda 


E. Morgan, Bethesda . 
W. Roberts, Carneddi. 
J. Williams, Gortra Back 


ROBERT JONES, Vr 


PLYMOUTH.—April 29.—For Building Science, Art, and 


Technical Schools, 
Town Street, Plymouth. 
. QUEENSBURY.—May 
Reservoir. 
Ripon.—April 29.—For the Works 
South Crescent. Mr. George Mallinson, 
R1pon.—April 30.—For Heating the 


1.—For 


Grammar School on the Low-pressure Hot-water System, and 
Mr. George Corson, Architect, 


for Gaspipes and Fittings, 
25 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} =s22vares 


STRODE & GU LONDON, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBury SQUARE, EO, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


. As one ORGANISATION 
prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
A rofessions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Soli, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON,N. 
The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 


-48 Osnaburgh St., N.W., and 
1 67 St, Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 


For the 


required 


Mr. A. D. Shortridge, Architect, 14 Old 


Construction of Service 
Mr. John Drake, Winterbank, Queensbury. 


Bradford. 


in Building Villa in 
Architect, Ripon, 


New Buildings of the W. Hodgs 


Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 
Manufacturers. 


(LIMITED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


“PALL MALL” 
PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 
TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Extra Rapid, 41x34, 1/3 64 49, 2/3; 84x 6},4/3 per do. 
Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 

Do, do, 3/6; do. 6/6 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Landscape do. 1/6; 


North of London, 
PatTerN Booxs on APPLicaTion. 


FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


For Alterations to Cottages, Caellwyngrydd, Bangor. 
L, OSBORNE WILLIAMS, Architect, Liverpool and Bangor. 
Quantities not supplied. 

J. Roberts, Bethesda . 


For Building Shops and Workshops, Manchester 
Messrs. 
Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


R. W, THOMAS & 60, | 


C 


TOWER BRIDGE.—May 10.—Masonry and Brickwork for 
Abutments and Piers. 


Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 23 Dela- 
ter. 


WHITEHAVEN.—April 29.—For Building House in rear of 


Mr, J. Shepherd, Architect, 12 Lowther 


Worksop.—For Construction of Small Covered Reservoir. 
10 Sherwood Road, Worksop. 


TENDERS. 


BANGOR. 


Mr. 


. £296 
293 
263 
261 
238 
190 


r 


er oe ae | 


O0000 0 
0600.0 OO 


on Dirion, Bangor (accepted) 
BRADFORD. 
Road, 


FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, 


Accepted Tenders. 


Humphreys & Moulson, Little Storton, mason. 
Rhodes Bros, Shipley, joiner. 


on & Son, Bradford, plumber. 


T. Bolton, Bradford, plasterer. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
J. Arundel, Bradford, painter. 


Registered 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 7° 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, * 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


“Colliery Signals | 
Electric Bells 


| Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— ee 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” ®. @ 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O, 
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BLAINA, DEVONPORT — continued. - - 
For Alterations to Blaina Schools. Cannon Street. 


A. Saxon & Co., Brynmawr. ‘ , ‘ wtiahGy «4-3 Shaddock Bros, 2 ° ‘ ° ‘ vit $207 oq 0 

A. P. Williams, Blaina é : ; : cay S20" CERO J. Healy & Son ‘ 3 ; 3 : 2 182 18 o 

J. T. Morgan,. Nantyglo, : Py o8, Gat 3021) LO Cc. L, Dukeiqu. BAT, Sasi. oes 7 LO OO 

E, MORGAN, Tredegar (accepted ) , : mm 300.4, 080 H. R. Hill, Plymouth s . , 152 12 6 

J. Jenkins, Brynmawr : . . ‘ . 254 ONO 4% SHADDOCK, Plymouth (accepted) ‘ <1 AGRI 60 

CROYDON. Gunn Lane. 

For Building Shops, Thornton Heath, Croydon, for Mr. Austin, H. R. Hill 2 ib: ° ‘ , 108 I oO 

Mr. W. H. Ne Ohad Architect. J. Healy & Son : : , : : ‘ Io4 19 6 

R.&E.Evans . . . £823 0 0 C..Ly Dake ; ; : : ‘ 2 98 0 0 

Hart Bros. . 2 ae : . 753 0 0 Shaddock Bros. : : . . ‘ 96 0-0 

Stone & Humphreys . 2 , 11696 “0 0 T. SHADDOCK (accepted) . e , - - oF) 98 0 

W. Smith . A : : : : : 65380810 EARL SHILTON. 

Battley: . : : : : . 637.10 o | For Building Five. Cottages, Earl Shilton, Hinckley, for Mr. 

Parker S : : - 6094/0 oO James Toon. Messrs. REDFERN & SAWDAY, Architects, 
[PAs etaidcon © : é : ss “ Geehee@) Leicester. : 

DUFFTOWN. J. Shilton, Stoke Holding , 4 : f “£975 0 Oo 

For Building the Stephen Hospital, Dufftown. Messrs. A. & W. Langbon & Son, Enderby » 4 + «© + 936 € O 

REID, Architects, Elgin. A. Land, Earl Shilton’) Woh 5 es 910 0 0 

4 Stewart, Keith, mason. Greaves & Farmer, Hinckley a > . 903 fe) Xs! 

W.. Smith & Co., Dufitown, carpenter. J. Prew, Leicester : . , . ast09501 5) 0 

, J. Wilson, Dufitown, erates T. Richardson & Son, Leicester . : ' » 88618 6 

J. Hunter, Elgin, plumber, W. Hanson, Leicester . . . : : « 848);2 oO 

J. Brodie, Dufftown, plasterer. S. Chapman, Leicester: . . . 81618 8 

J. Kintree & Son, Dufftown, painter. J. Lockley, Barwell « «¢ jer 2 nesihn7S a of 0 

Total cost, £1,300. J. Armston, Barwell « ° ‘ . : eT 7. OO 

, DEVONPORT. Liga Free ‘ ‘ ; - . TAS) O86 

_ For Street Improvement Works, Devonport. Mr. JOHN F, Noi session lone Ng , Sonu tiehdte Sem ke 

Brak an prouED Suveyor. For Forming Roads and Sewers, St. Mary’s Estate, Edmonton. 


Queen Street. 
Mr. H. W. Dorp, Surveyor, 


Healy & Son, Devonport . , ° 7 432 15 oO 
Spaddork bros., Premioatt . ‘ : : oe Io Oo Bloomfield . . ' : ‘8 : » £508 0 oO 
C. L. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) . ‘ : 208 | OO Bell. . : + ee . «49300 0 
Fore Street. ADAMS ( (accepted) oa ey ase 2 : » 469 0 0 
T. Shaddock . ‘ i ‘ : ; pant. 23 74. OO ELGIN. 
A. R. Debnam . : . ; : 2 . 1,135 © 0j| For Building Parochial Offices. ES He & W. REID, 
Shaddock Bros. : : b . : = p10ae O10 Architects, Elgin: 
C. S. DUKE (accepied) . TL,O24 O40 A‘ Allan, Fito, mason. 
William ‘Street, ; J. M‘Beth, Elgin, carpenter. - 
A. R. Debnam . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 869 0 oO ii Wilson, Elgin, slater. 
T. Shaddock . 4 ‘ ’ . ’ Le, S277 0: 10 J. Gordon, Elgin, plumber. 
C. S. Duke ‘ : . . 794 0-49 . J. Brodie, Elgin, plasterer. 
2 SEC: BRos, (accepted ) f 7 Sie Ot O J. Kintrea & Sons, Eigin, painter, —’ 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
il] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the G° 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Neweastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Bt 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
ce . gO PARQUET FLOORINGS ===Ss. OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


\ et nw One inch and +-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
ys ow Qo Tmmense Stock always ready for Laying. For Material only, exclusive of Laying. = 


Turpin’ 8 System 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floor 
on Concrete or yes 


Turpin’s Patent, 
S 5-16 inch ek: laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
ws tone, and Deal Floors; (See Section.) 


j-inch Parquet 1 
4 sane Wood Backing | Architectural Designs - — 
Executed in all Styles. oe TMI ENEWS, 


SPECIALITE MEDIA-VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


| LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, ee he ame sega Sue 


*' T. J. STURGEON & CO. 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C- 
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DWESBT. LONDON —continued. 

For Building eaucalaenitand atictcess's House at Tasker’s | For Enlargement of Sub-District Post Office, Cale Street, 
Endowed School for Girls, Haverfordwest. Mr. T. PowIs Chelsea, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
REYNOLDS, Architect. .Quantities not supplied. Buildings. 

William Reynolds, Haverfordwest . . 425323 69 “CO J. Langley SCOT ; . : , ‘ . £675 0 oO 
Joseph Lewis, Haverfordwest . ‘ : wii, 798ea0 =O Ward, Clarke’& Co. . ; . 5 ; OTD. LORS 
JOHN LLoyp, ROBERTS & HARVARD, Haverford- Aes ie eo eee © Son. 2% es 2 Ps P 3 

y UV, AYA 4 - 2 . I . . . . . . . e . 
west (provisionally accepted), 5089 es ere C0. ; * eee 
KEIGHLEY. es Lathey Bros. + hemtnts 7 . os Sag See ae 

For Building Stable and Coachhouse, Yew Bank, Keighley. Retort: ; scr oie 
Messrs. FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Craven Bank W iF? Pickell ; ; d Ting 23 : . S4tepee 
Chambers, Bradford. J. Griffiths . ; é i ‘ ; : , eae 

RHODES BROS, Shipley (accepied) . ‘ 7220-10) 0 Lobb’ Oliver 31610 © 
LEEDS. D. Charteris : “ : ‘ , j ‘ -Si3 gos6 

For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, Infants’ School, and W. Brass & Son . : : . ° . » 497 0 0 
Twelve Classrooms, Woodhouse Carr, Leeds. Mr. G. F. J. O. Richardson . . . . : ‘ . 489 0 0 
DANBY, Architect, 44 Great George Street, Leeds. J. WEBB (accepted) . . . . . - 455 9 O 

; Accepted Tenders. For Improvement Works, Fulham. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, 
W. Barber, brick and stone . : . »-£915 9 0 Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walham Green. 
T. Harrod, joiner, &c. . : : ; . = 5030.. (O20 Hine erie 
Stead & Noble, plumber, Oy k ‘ - 169 190 | «0 Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . ; £506 0 0 
W. Pennington, plasterer .  . «. +» + 7910 0] Nowell & Robson, Kensington . . « » 460 0 0 
C. H. Holmes, ironfounder., . ‘ : ee D oO aD T. Adams, Kingsland . i , att 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater , . «© « + 68 © O/ W.G.Coat,Hammersmith. . . . . 443 0 0 
A. Bateman, painter « . « + «© + 4915 9) RocERs & Co. Notting Hill (accepted) . . 437 0 0 

LONDON. 

For Additions and Alterations to the Blue Anchor Tavern and Nowell & Robson, Ra aa f os tga ote 

House adjoining, Nos. 92 & 93 Niagara Street, West- 


minster. Mr. JOHN COX DEAR, Architect, 150 Southampton 


T. ADAMS, Kingsland (accepted) . . . 29 Wolo 


Row, Russell Square. Quantities by Mr. John Leaning, For Sanitary Renewals and Reparations, South Kensington, 


11 Poultry; E.C. ' 


Burman & Sons ht : : . . £1,589 0 O 
Spencer Go.41s 9, 6s. ‘ : ; b Apb2oe0 40 
Tyerman . ‘ : . . ° : « 1,470.40 M0 
Drew & Cadman . ‘ : : . om 144000 80 
Sharpe . ° . . . . ‘ ace 1400. eo 
Lascelles . . . ‘ . : . a 15305.,0 FO 
Chappell . ‘ e . ° : rn 1.305 KO mC 
Beale ° ° ‘ : . : j sr 15324-2040 


t Pewterer’s Work. 
South ; ° ° ‘ : : ‘ : 103 
John Warne , ° . : : ‘ . 97 
Helling e e a e e ° e ° 85 


ooo 
° 


under the Direction of Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, Sur- 
veyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 


No. 58 West Cromwell Road, S.W. 


Henry Smith & Sons, Wetherby Terrace . -£93 15 oO 


No. 5 Nevern Square, S.W, 


Cooke & Battson, Airlie Gardens, W. . ; . 653 ee 


Vo. 17 Gunterstone Road, W. 


L. Cockerell & Son, North End Road, W. . . Sy oie 


LVo. 43 Longridge Road, S.W. 


5 Toten & Son, Gloucester Road, S.W. . : - A3 RO 


No. 200 Earl's Court Road, S.W. 


fo) Henry Srhith & Sons, Wetherby Terrace . - 95 Ome 


THOMAS BRADFORD & 60, 


Laundry, Sanilary, and General Engineers, 


140 to148 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C,; 
Crescent Ironworks, Manchester. — 


5 >, For Asyluma, Hospitals, Workhouces, 
which Steam Laundries Baths, Public Schools, Colleges, &e, 
and Hand-power Fitted with Bradford's gabe 
: Machinery for Washing rying, 
form a Laundries, Mangling, Ironing, &¢. 
very in- Steam Boilers, Pumps, Water Storage, 
y Baths and Filterirg, Heating, and Pha me 
b : : Apparatus, aud all the rqnisite Bath- 
teresting Public Wa-hing ing Appliances for Public Municipal 
== Houses. Baths, aod oe Reg Work- 
: Vonse, ard School Baths, &e, . 
and at- , as ” : pe , : 
t and with See ee pioatabet cg pee Imprev.d Public Washhouse Fittin, 83, Plant, and Machinery. 
tractive or with- Wechine imatas one. Ree yews Onto igual or Hospital >) tailed Information and Estimates furnished upon application, 
eS 
feature Aas ae J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 
101 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.}.) 
B h Establish: tz or 
for destals. 11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.5. er 
Gard Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenoil ak Ray 
ardens, Also, Plate Manufacturers ‘ 
‘ lo H.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commisstoners | SARIN 
Lawns, Vertical of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. a ~ 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- | WRAY 
& . surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- | Wyre 
C., Sun-dials tractors, Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalogue. No. 1, 16(| . 
Ulustrations, 62 pag’s,three stemps. Stencil Plate Cataloguer, SH S 
J Yo, 3, 200 Illustrations, three s'amps, Matablished 1795. Sn ays < 
made for Build- : i aS : ‘Ny f 
in ings, &. es CE 7 ; 
’ : ss 
F the: / ped te VIA Bt ONG 
OMOKELESS ECoNoMicAL EFFECTUALORNAMENTALBURNS 24-HOURS; 


WITHOUT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS47 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE W.C 


BOX TUNNEL, G@. W. RAILWAY (East End). 


CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


MARBLE WORK BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these’ sound 


¥ . d fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Patidors orenioug executed, and Blocks selected to suit 


FRANGIS BARKER & SON, ro ORDER. eras quail and all letters to be 


Prices quoted by return of post, 


' : addressed 2 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS Lowest Prices and Good Quality. | YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 


TO THE TRADE ONLY Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, £.c.. WILKINS and SONS, | CORSHAM, WILTS. 


Illustrated and fully deseviptive Catalogues 


CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, . 
7 
a 


Note-—No Connection with the other BATH 


sant frevinuppticns leis 88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. STONE FIRMS, ] 


. 
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i MAYBOLE. 
For Building School at Maybole, N.B. 
Siapeleem J Tenders. 


LONDON — continued. 
For Works of Painting, &c., at Wharf, East Lane Stairs, for 
the meee, eee 


Kipps : . : £34 ee: D. Guthrie, tuilder , ‘ : . S Alji on 0 
Russell . 1 Saad 2 , 290 0 T. & D. Meikle, Ayr, joiner. : Lh yes), He: 
Bargman & Son j 251) 01 10 J. C. Highet, Ayr, slating , plumbing, &e, . 453 0 Oo 
Swales . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 237 O40 J. Keer, Maybole, plasterer : ; . : Fo3 9) «6 
BULLERS (accepted eicte ee 2 : . , 22° 0750 PUDSEY. 

MAIDSTONE. For Building Weaving Shed, Cliff Mill, Pudsey. Messrs. 


JOWETT KENDALL & 7 HARPER BAKES, Architects, 
Thackley, Idle. Quantities by Architects. 
Accepted Tenders. 


For Building Shop and Residence, Station Road, Maidstone, 
for Mr. Albert Trendall. Messrs. RUCK, Son & SMITH, 
Architects, Maidstone. 


Avard é . A : < : ‘ no L5Oe O 50 ‘ T. Wood, Pudsey, mason. 
Candler .. ~. : ; f ; ; F133e 40 A. Whitham, Pudsey, joiner. 

Parks : : é P ’ - A 1,125 0 0 J. J. Scarth, Pudsey, plumber. 
Clements . ‘ : ; ‘ : ; eh Lan D fe W. Sims, Pudsey, painter. 
Elmore, ‘ ‘ : '. ; : 5 41,000); 0 10 R. Hoid, Shipley, iron and steel. 
Cox Bros. . ; ; ; : ‘ 1,02 4m. O10 Hollings & Mitchell, Idle, plasterer. 
WALLIS (accepted ) 1,046 0 O G. Greenwood & Son, Halifax, concretor. 


R. Hartley, Idle, slater. 


QUEENSTOWN. 
For Building Orphanage for the Sisters of Mercy, Queenstown. 
Mr. S. F. HYNES, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 38 South Mall, 


NEWCASTLE. 

For Pulling Down. Nine- -storey Warehouses, Love Lane, New- 
castlee Mr. ARTHUR B. PLUMMER, Architect, 46. Cloth 
Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


To Pull Down To Pull Down Cork. 
aoe gn D, CREEDON, Fermoy (accepted) . 4 . £3,033 0 Oo 
A. & E. Nicholls, Newcastle . 130) 10" 0 — READING. 
‘i Blythe, Newcastle 135 10 0 £35 O O| For Rebuilding the Swan, St. Mary’s Butts, and adjoining 
W. & J. F. Dixon, Newcastle ges Joe) 60 0 oO Premises, for Messrs. Hawkins. Mr. Gro. W. WEBB, 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead . , Ue TOS. OFF 0 55 0 O A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Mash & Watson, Newcastle . fe Szu10 Ol — Kingerlee, Oxford . : : ; ; £25 597 0 O° 
NORTH KELSEY. Searle, Reading Bo Bae ue 28 STEDIE 2,333 9 O 
For Building Mortuary Chapel for the North Kelsey Burial Margetts, Reading ; i f 62,2501 OF O 
Board. Collier & Catley, Reading : 6 E Hin2;24744 OF O 
T. Hollingsworth, Graisby .. . Ptr UP » £260 oO G, Lewis, Reading. . - “Bo bitr sae oO 
C. Lamming, North Kelsey wigs 210 I2 0 Silver & Sons, Maidenhead .. .. . « 2225 0 0 
Atterby & Burkitt, Market Rasen : : 204m JO Higgs & Son, Reading. : : : - 2,219 0 O 
G. Johnson, North Kelsey . 1 Sei-3 : FaTQO™ O 1G Bottrill & Son, Reading . 2,175 0 O 
G. Dent, Brigg , , ; ; : , Eloy Ol For Alterations to Three Houses in the King’s Road, for 


Mr. GEO. W. WEBER, 


Subsotl Drains. Captain Frederick Stephens. 


A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 


G. Johnson, Ashby ‘ : ‘ : R ec en Ke, 

J. Smith,-North Kelsey. . - ; : i Weezei2 40 SEARLE, Reading (accepted ) 5 £4304 O_O 
R. Dawson, South Kelsey . : : . 3115 9 | For Building Thirty-nine Cottages, Elm Park Road. Mr. 
J. Curtis, Caistor F : Je PIsIonG G. W. Wepp, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Friar Street, Reading. 
A. & G. Carnaby, North Kelsey . : ; Pe apiler Xe Rowe, Wandsworth. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 1M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SVER, ZAZE82ic422 36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E 


‘EAE: ey a OF ree AGE. 


lipse’’ is invaluable 
A paying investment for pro- The “Ke 
fessional and business men, Will for its simplicity, the quality of 


its work, economy, and use to 


fave its cost every month. Fac- 
simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in reece 
black ink. No stencil. No wet 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No spec'al paper. Clean, 
ek .e, cheap Always ready 
oru:e. The only Ar puratus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MsINUFACTCRERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


FOR DH As ivi 


HELMET BUILDINGS, 
Retail Establishments:—74 CHANCERY LANE 


Where full particulars can be obtained, and the Apparatus seen daily at work, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS—. 


Full inspection and free 


WOoORMwMWwoonD sTREEHT, 
(Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 


business ‘and profe-sional men, 
for circulars, price lists, notices, 
music, &c. 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as actual 
results of lithography are ob- 
tained. 


To eat 2 le for pu giecing 
documents, &z., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also ior school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
business cards, andother kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of one’s own ‘hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed t to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


VEX, 


LONDON, E.C. 


trial invited, | Send for Specimens, 
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READING—continued. ROTHERHAM. 


For Building Five Houses, Oxford Road. Mr. Geo. W. WEBB, | For Supply of Socket-pipes and Castings for Supply of Water, 
A.R.LB.A., Architect, 14 Friar Stréet, Reading. for the Rotherham Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. D, 
oh a; FLOOD, Reading (accepted). JENNINGS, Surveyor. | 
sTooKTon comiiane dco, Mecliie <0 aa 
Fe ave ey ron an oa O; ° e a a ’ 
For balding ee Schools, Oxbridge ae for the Stockton Bin cn Tron eorpanienotunetan ; nase ne 
J. CooK (accepted). : ; ; : 5495 "O © Thorncliffe sion Works, Sheffield 5 « gags 11 
SUTTON. 8ST. COLUMB MAJOR. 

For Building Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary, Boundary Walls, and | For Rebuilding Wesleyan Minister’s House, St. Columb Major, 
Subsoil Drainage. Mr. E. W. CRICKMAY, Surveyor to the Cornwall. Mr. JOHN ENNOR, jun., Architect, Newquay. 
Sutton Local Board. Quantities by Architect. 

Lobb & Oliver, New Southgate . . «£5,079 © O| W.S. Tippett, St. Columb, mason . . .£155 © O 
Wyatt, Sutton . . : ‘ » 4,763 0 0 J. T. Sturtridge, Lanivet; carpenter .° . Ps i 
Bernand, Wallington . ‘ . . »° 4,040 0 10 ' ; 
Taylor, Croydon . . . . : » 4,561 0 O ' TOTTENHAM. 
Page, Croydon . ‘ A f = : » .4,433 0 0O| For Improvement Works, West Green Road Tottenham. 
Harris, Sutton . ‘ 5 . ; BAG 7 LenS oto Mr. J. E. WoRTH, Surveyor, High Road, Tottenham. 
Kirk Bros., Battersea : ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 ab SWley Ye) © P. Aspinall & Son, Finsbury Park : £94 ome) 
Dickinson & Wallis, Balham , - A 4.35000 90 Bradshaw & Co., Tottenham ‘ i : o3"* 010 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon . : - : :290 0-1 T. Torode, Page Green . . . : 80 0 O 
Holt, Croydon . : : - A . 4,169 =a) 40 G. Bell, Tottenham 2 : . ‘ silt7 woh oO 
Gibson, Exeter . - ° 7 ! , ASO IO® fo Mowlem & Co. Westminster . . ‘ sie75 00 
Russell & Ball, Sutton . : c 4,048 0 O T. Adams, Kingsland : ‘ . rye ley fe) 
Hole, ontton ian ate Cee eee ce A\037 0 40 W. GRIFFITHS, “Kingsland (accepted) .  « es eomee 
Lye, Sutton * , : «*-3;959)7 0°40 
Nightingale, Albert Embankment ‘ : . 3,924 © FO WARGRAVE. 
Humphris, Sutton . ‘ : : ‘ 3,900 o oO| For Tea-room and Additions to Buildings for Mr. Charles 
Potter, Sutton . . : ; ‘ . 103,587, 0.40 Crocker. Mr. Gro. W. WEBB, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 
Longley & Co., Crawley . ‘ . ‘ 213071. 2. 10 Friar Street, Reading. , 
Piller, Teddington . . : ‘ : : Siss79o7 9.0 1c J. PARRITT, Wargrave (accepted ) A 4 cf3ist Oo 
Yeatman, Peckham . .. 4 1s 3787 © ©| ForAdditions, &c., to the George and Dragon Hotel, for 
Deacon & Co., Norwood. . « «= s 3,671 0 0 Messrs. Hawkins. Mr. Gro. W. WesB, A.R.LBA, 
Holloway, Lavender Hill. . .  s 3559870. 40 Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Adams, Sutton . ; L : : : 81394. 3,000 Cox, Maidenhead c ‘ « . ° . £1,195 0 0 
H. Knight, Morden . : . &: 831973 OTR Goodchild, Reading . . . ‘ : 111 8,080 FO a0 
Drainage. Kingerlee, Oxford . 2 : : ‘ 2.41067 AO. 5 
Adams, Sutton . : A c ° : amt. 300-1 NEO Clements, Henley-on-Thames . : 1,049 0 O 
Piller, Teddington c : . : = 4-340 OVIO Weyman, Henley-on-Thames .. ., . . )8,020/70 3 
Longley, Crawley . : : ° : : 995 0 oO Musselwhite, Basingstoke : ; . - 998 oO oO 
Knight, Morden . : ; : . 2 BOO 4.0 URC Bottrill, Reading Seen : . : - 987 0 oO 
Potter, Sutton . é ‘ : : ' . = 880-0 to Silver & Sons, Reading . ‘ : 4 + 12984. | OG 
Cunliffe, Dorking . 7 . . : ee 27 MeO Simmonds & Son, Reading . : - 983 0 O 
Deacon & Co., Norwood . . . ‘ <1 O58. OO G. LEWIS, Reading (accepted) . «21 S1O75.1 De 
AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 
&e., &e. 


NI NI VI NIL PV INI NI ND ND DD DB el NA el Me 
FOR 


Working Farm Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 
and all purposes requiring small 
power. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons, 
Great Economy, 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD Pyle Ep 2a Ea AWARDED FrOR 


Telegraphic Address : 7 - _ ; a z Lau” hae ‘ k 
‘*ACME, CARDIFF.” ; 5 eS 144 es yee 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


| | | | BLOCKS [MMOVABLE, | IMMOV ABLE, 
af ALE “METAL KEYS, 


And by an 


a LEER BS ATL. T.1IOTT (/ate of GEARY & Onigass Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
es John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: QAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 


Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Chubbs have been compelled to 
enlarge their premises both in London and Wolverhampton, in 
consequence of the large increase of business, 

A LARGE new chiming clock has been started this Easter in 
the parish church at Matlock, It is the gift of Mrs. Bailey, in 
memory of her Jate husband. All the latest improvements are 
incorporated in the clock, which has two dials each 6 feet across, 
strikes the hours, and chimes the Cambridge quarters. Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clockworks, Derby, carried out 
the work. 


FIFTEEN acres of ground near the Cart, at Porterfield, near 
Paisley, have been leased by a large steel manufacturing com- 
pany, on which they intend erecting extensive works. A large 
wharf will be erected on the river, to which iron ore will be 
shipped for discharge. 

THE building of a new hall at North Berwick has been 
decided on in connection with the United Presbyterian church. 

IT is proposed to purify the air of the Underground Railway 
by excavating a small tunnel called a flue between the rails, 
which communicates by means of valves with the smoke-box 
of the engine. As the locomotive passes along it opens these 
valves, and the products of combustion are sucked into the 
flue by means of an exhausting fan, and then emptied into the 
open air. 

PLANS are to be prepared for a new school at Lochee for 
the Dundee School Board. 


It has been decided to recommend the plans of Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson to the Carlisle County Council for the reconstruction 
of the Nisi Prius Court. 


A CARVED reredos, executed by Messrs, Luscombe & Son, 
of Exeter, has been placed in the parish church of Tavistock, 
by Sir H. B. T. Wrey, Bart. A parclose screen of carved 
oak has also been erected in the chancel and chancel aisle 
arcade. 


THE fifty-third annual report of the committee of the 
Lower Mosley Street Schools, Manchester, just issued, states 
that during the year they have been engaged in working 
out the rebuilding scheme.. Plans have been prepared 
by Messrs. Worthington & Elgood for the rebuilding of 
the whole of the back buildings. ‘The new entrance has 
been already completed, and the contract let for the new 
buildings behind. The completed buildings will contain large 


boys, girls, and infants’ rooms, library, lecture-room, chemical 
laboratory, and eleven other rooms of various sizes for class- 
rooms and other purposes ; a large gymnasium, kitchens, and 
all the necessary offices, &c. The accommodation will therefore 
be considerably greater than before, 

IMPROVEMENTS have lately been effected at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, East Dereham. Formerly the clergy occupied a por- 
tion of the seats intended for the choir, and the accommoda- 
tion was cramped and narrow. Separate stalls have now been 
provided for the clergy, the choir sittings widened, new book- 
boards fixed, the fronts of the clergy stalls filled in with 
traceried panels, and the floors to boys’ seats lowered, and a 
handsome brass polished memorial plate let into the south-east 
jamb of lantern tower. The work has been done by Mr. Wil- 
liam Hubbard, contractor, East Dereham, under the direction 
of Mr. J. B. Pearce, F.R.I.B.A, architect, Norwich, 


THE Corporation of Ramsgate have, with certain modifica: 
tions, accepted the offer of the War Office for a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of the Government Acre on the West Cliff at a 
rental of 5/. per annum, the conditions being that the Corpora- 
tion should expend 1,000/. in erecting a sea wall for the pro- 
tection of the property, about a fourth of it having lately been 
carried away by encroachments of the sea. The War Office 
claims a right to resume possession during the first twenty 
years on payment to the Corporation of 50/, per annum for the 
next twenty years after resumption. 

THE Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade states 
that in the skilled labour market “the most notable change is 
observable in respect to the building trades, where the propor- 
tion of those not in work has gone down from the 6-4 per cent. 
of last month to 4'7 per cent. now, as against 8°5 per cent. for 
April of last year. Engineering, ironfounding, and cognate 
industries are still improving, and are now very nearly up to 
the level of the best of times. In the manufactured iron and 
steel trade great activity is being displayed. Additional fur- 
naces are imssome cases being put into blast, and in the Mid- 
land iron-manufacturing districts difficulty is experienced in 
finding puddlers.” 

A MEETING of the Birmingham Brickmasters’ Association, 
at which a resolution was adopted, was held recently at the 
Cobden Hotel, Mr. W. H. Parton in the chair. The following 


firms were represented :—The Adderley Park Brick Company 
John Bond, Derry 
Globe Brick Com- 
, Parkfield 


Atlas Crown and Albert Brick Company, 
& Sons (Garrison Farm Brick Company), 
pany, John Loughton (Midland Brick Company) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEQDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 

INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SURVEYING List.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
HSTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ac. Temporary assistance eae ape Draughtsman. 

owest Terms. 
SBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
ETM 70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough me wank. all colours 
Cure for pure 2h d 

Damp Walls an 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
84 Lombard Street, H.C. (Eatablished 1860.) 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
&c., &c. 


112 lbs, per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cerdifi 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 

\\ Specially adapted for Con- 
¥ crete Floors and Street Paving. 


a 

ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand. 23u/bs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
Buus LiAs Lime#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & €0,, 


194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Oflice, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


G. A. WILLIAM 


Ug, 


SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Tuwn and Country Houses, Mansions, 

Institutions, &e. 
ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given, 
ESTABLISHED OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 


OLUME XU, of THE AT CA(TECT.S Ilan 


in cloth, Gilt Lettered, 12°. 64. 
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0 
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Brick Company, Smith & Co., E. Hales, M. Frost, W. H. | 6 inches nearer the road than shown on the plan, ‘The north- 
Parton, W. Nock, and Smart. After a long discussion on | east corner was I foot 6 inches nearer the road, and the south- 
the present position, it was resolved, “That in the opinion | east corner was pushed right up to the extreme boundary. 
of the meeting nothing had occurred to alter the decision of the | He wrote to Messrs, Lascelles asking them to suspend the 
masters not to give an advance in wages, especially in the face work until the plans and requirements of the Board were com- 
of the fact that notice of an advance in slack had been served,” | plied with. Mr. Lascelles informed him that it was necessary 
and further, ‘That the works should be reopened on Monday, | to deviate from the plan. ; 
Aprill 29, for such men as chose to return to their employment Cross-examined: Witness heard that if these plans had 
at the old prices.” The masters believe that after the holidays | been acted on there would have been on the south-east an 
a large number of men will be willing to resume work at the | encroachment of 2 feet 6 inches on the public road. He did 
old rates, not think there was any encroachment now. ‘The position of 
— the building only was altered. 

Re-examined: The position of the building had been 
CURIOUS BUILDING REGULATIONS IN MAIDENHEAD. altered, 18 inches of the building having been removed from 
THE Urban Sanitary Authority of Maidenhead summoned Mr. | its position on the plan. 
W. Lascelles, of 121 Bunhill Row, London, for that being a Mr. Vardy, architect, said he should think the section of the 
person intending to erect a new building, to wit, a billiard-room, | wall was put in the plan for a special purpose, viz., to show how 
coffee-rooms, and bedrooms at the Ray Mead Hotel in the | far the building was from the fence. According to the elevation 
borough, failed to give the notices required by the by-laws of | there should be a continuous distance of 1 foot 9 inches from 


—_ 


the borough. the east end wall of the building, and the fence should be 
Mr. Farr, the town clerk, baving opened the case for the | nowhere nearer. 

prosecution, produced a printed copy of the by-laws, which had, Mr. Farr produced the minute book of the Town Council, 

he said, always been accepted, but it-did not appear to have | and copies of letters written by him to Messrs. Lascelles. 

the corporate seal. Mr. W. Nash, in addressing the Bench for the defence, said 
Mr. W. H. Nash, for the defence, objected, but said that | Mr. Lascelles had been summoned for not giving the notices. 

the town clerk might put it in at his own risk. ° The by-laws were penal, and must be construed strictly. 


Mr. Nash, borough surveyor, said that about the end of | Messrs. Lascelles originally gave notice of intention to build, 
February last he received a plan, with specifications for the | and produced plans. He urged that the object of submitting 
erection of a billiard-room and coffee-room, with some rooms | plans was a sanitary one only, and it was done for the purpose 
over, adjoining the Ray Mead Hotel, from Messrs. Lascelles | of showing where the water-closets, cesspool, or ashpits were to 
& Co, and he considered they were satisfactory. The plan | be, and that the by-laws had reference only to the internal 
was drawn to scale 8 feet to an inch. The boundary wall of | arrangements, and not thesite. Ifthe surveyor had examined 
the building was shown on the plan, also the roadway and fence. | the plans and site he would have found that the building would 
The distance between the east end wall of the building and | be 2 feet 6 inches in the road, and would not have agreed to the 
boundary fence was 2 fect. There was no block plan to show | plans. He submitted that there had been no infringement of 
that the distancé of 2 feet was continuous. There was no | any of the by-laws, as none touched on the point, there being 
provision on the plan for the building to come nearer than 2 feet | nothing in them which required an alteration of site or position 
to the road. As surveyor witness examined the progress of the | to be notified. Messrs. Lascelles had not built beyond their 
building. He measured the front wall about a week or ten | boundary, and there had been no encroachments on the public 
days after the plans were passed. He found that the builder | rights. He considered it a very harsh case, for if Messrs. 
had deviated from the plan—the foundation was nearer the | Lascelles had carried out the building according to the plan 
road. He took the existing hotel as the “bench mark.” | they would have built on the roadway, but as they deviated to 
According to the plan the distance from the face of the hotel | save this they had been summoned. 
to the east end of the new building should be 41 feet 4 inches, Mr. William Henry Lascelles, in the employ of Messrs. 
but he measured it and found it was 42 feet 10 inches, or 1 foot ! Lascelles & Co., deposed that if the plan had been carried out 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
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there would have been an encroachment on the high road of 
2 feet 6 inches, and said he gave instructions that the erection 
should be kept within the boundary ience. The position, 
form, and dimensions of the several parts of the building were 
the same as in the plan which was approved. ‘The only differ- 
ence was in the site, which was slightly changed ta avoid 
encroaching. 

Cross-examined : The fence of the hotel not being parallel 
caused one corner of the building to go into the road. 

Mr. Kirby Bowen, landlord of the Ray Mead Hotel, also 
deposed that the deviation was made to avoid encroachment, 
and said there was no alteration of the arrangements of the 
interior of the building, the whole of which was within Mr. 
Langton’s boundary. 

The Chairman said they had unanimously decided that the 
case had been proved, and the defendant would be fined 5y., 
with 13s. costs. 

Mr. Farr: Do the Bench make any order for the removal 
of the building, or make the fine continuous ? 

The Chairman: No. 

The case occupied three hours. 


THE FREEZING PROCESS IN BUILDING. 


THE Chapin Mining Company, of Michigan, has recently made 
a very successful application of the freezing process of Dr. 
Poetsch, for the purpose of sinking a shaft through quicksand. 
The method of Dr. Poetsch consists in sinking a circle of pipes 


in the quicksand, and circulating in them a freezing solution | 


until the quicksand becomes hard enough to excavate. The 
shaft to be sunk in this case was 16 feet in diameter, and was 
to pass through two layers of quicksand to a depth of 1o1 feet, 
the nature of the ground having been previously determined by 
boring. A circle 29 feet in diameter was laid out, and twenty- 
six holes, Io inches in diameter, were bored. LEight-inch 
wrought-iron pipes were then sunk in these holes, the pipes 
having their lower ends closed. In each eight-inch pipe a 
smaller pipe was inserted, reaching nearly to the bottom, and 
the upper ends of both systems were connected into the circu- 
Jation of a freezing machine. In this way it was possible to 
keep up a continuous circulation of cold solution through the 
pipes, which gradually absorbed heat from the ground and 
froze the quicksand until it could be worked without flowing. 
The shaft has been already sunk to a depth of over 70 feet, and 


the quicksand has been frozen as hard as rock, so that the 
work is carried on hy blasting. The operations have been 
completely successful, and without the process the sinking of 
the shaft would have been an impossibility, . 


MESSRS. KIRK & RANDALL’S CASE, 


THE action brought by Messrs. Kirk & Randall, the cone 
tractors, which has already occupied so much of the attention 
of the Courts, came before Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. Justice 
Stephen. It was a motion on the part of the company to set 
aside the award of Sir Frederick Bramwell in favour of the 
plaintiffs, the award being for the sum of 165,000/, though, in 
the event of the Court having jurisdiction to review the arbi- 
trator’s decision on certain fundamental points, the amount 
might be largely reduced ; and whether the award should be so 
reviewed and the amount so reduced was the question now 
raised in the present application. The contract was for the 


} construction of the new docks at Tilbury. The main part of 
| the work (excavation) was to be at a certain rate per cubic 


yard. The contractors found that the soil was not firm and 
cohesive, so that when excavated the sides would stand, but 
rather in the nature of slush or half liquid mud, which would 
not so stand, and therefore required to be kept up by some 
support, and this had largely enhanced the amount to be paid 
by the contractors for the work, and they consequently made a 
arge additional claim beyond the contract price of so much per 
cubic yard, and this claim was the subject of the arbitration. 
The arbitrator admitted evidence as to the nature of the soil to 
be worked, and the company thereupon applied to the Court to 
revoke the submission to arbitration, on the ground that this 
would be an irrelevant matter. The Court, however, held 
otherwise,sand declined to revoke the submission, and the 
Court of Appeal upheld the decision. The case was then carried 
to the House of Lords, who only upheld the decision on con- 
dition “that the arbitrator do state as part of and on 
the face of his awards, in the form of a special case 
for the opinion of the Court, all the purposes for which 
he has received, and the effect, if any, which he has 
given to the five different classes of evidence specified, viz., 
(1) evidence as to the representations made verbally and in 


writing and by the borings, before the signing of the contract ; 


(2) evidence as to the nature of the soil ; (3) evidence as to the 
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BATH. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 2 LONDON DEPOTS. 
Marweceriesy OOLITE, BATH.” | @, W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, ere in a Paddington. 

QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
Nine Hlns, 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
by 
Pictor & Sons. 
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soil being different from that which can be inferred from the 
drawings, specifications, and schedule ; (4) evidence as to the 
extra depth of foundations ; (5) evidence as to the fair price to 
be paid for excavation, brickwork, &c.” Under this order the 
arbitration accordingly continued, and on December 3, 1888, 
Sir Frederick Bramwell made his award, that a sum of 150,000/, 
was due to the contractors, but, in accordance with the order of 
the House of Lords, he stated a special case, in which he stated 
that he had received evidence under the first head only “as a 
necessary part of the narrative of the case, and as illustrating 
and identifying the subject matter of the contract; but that in 
making his award he had discarded it and given no effect to it.” 
That he had received evidence as to the nature of the soil as 
relevant to two questions—(«) whether the works which the 
contractors had been called upon to excavate were such as 
might be reasonably inferred from the specification, &c., referred 
to in the contract ; and (4) whether any part of such work was 
work priced in the schedule of prices or another kind of work. 
Also that in arriving at his award he had entirely discarded 
the suggestion that there was on the part of the Dock Company 
any implied warranty as to the nature of the soil. That as tothe 
evidence as to what the soil was in which the contractors worked, 
it was evidence which it was impossible to exclude ; he could not 
even attend the views of the works without seeing the nature of 
the soil ; but that the only effect he had given to the evidence was 
to enable him to ascertain the character of the work the con- 
tractors did, in so far as the soil was concerned, and not to 
ascertain what it was the contractors contracted to do. That 
with respect to the fourth head of evidence, he had received 
such evidence as material to the question whether the whole 
of the works which the contractors were called upon to execute 
were, as regarded depth, such as might be reasonably inferred 
from the specification and plans, or whether some part 
of it was work not priced in the schedule, but was “ other 
description of work.” But in arriving at his awards he had 
given a different effect to such evidence. He had excluded 
from his consideration the whole of the evidence as regarded 
any depth of foundation which might be expected by reason of 
statements made before the contract ; but if extra depth meant 
varying depths in the work as carried out, then the effect he 
had given to the evidence was to enable him to ascertain to 
what part of the work certain varying prices in the schedule 
would apply; and as to the fifth head of evidence, the arbi- 
trator said the purpose for which he had received it would 
appear from his statement as to the great question in the case, 


which was as follows :—One of the main controversies, he stated 
was whether the prices in the schedule for excavation, &c., 
were applicable to the work actually executed, or whether such 
work was, by reason of the conditions under which it was per- 
formed, “ other description of work.” One view was that the 
contractors had contracted at a price per cubic yard for 
dredging on the site of the Tilbury Docks wholly irrespective of 
the nature of the soil that might be found there, and that the 
prices scheduled applied whatever the conditions were under 
which the work was performed. The opposite view was that 
the contractors contracted at a certain price per cubic yard for 
digging the docks at Tilbury in a hypothetical soil, the nature 
of which was to be inferred from the contractual documents 
taken as a whole, and that these showed that the contract was 
to execute at the contract prices certain work in a soil which 
would “stand” at a certain slope, &c. The arbitrator then stated 
(par. 12):—“I award and determine that this latter view is 
correct, and that the proper construction of the contractual 
documents is that which is therein put forward ; and thus it is 
essential for me to inquire whether the work which the con- 
tractors did in respect of a large number of the most 
important items was, having regard to the soil they actually 
worked, not the character of work for which they contracted 
at the schedule prices but was ‘other description of work, and 
for this purpose it was necessary to receive and I did 
receive evidence as to the difference between the soil in 
which the work was actually executed and the soil the nature 
of which was to be found in, or was to be inferred from, the con- 
tractual documents.” And the arbitrator went on to “find asa 
fact” that “‘many of the most important items in the work 
actually executed by the contractors were, having regard to the 
soil they worked in, not work of the character for which they 
had contracted at the prices scheduled, but were ‘ other descrip- 
tion’ of work to which the scheduled prices were not applicable, 
and in the absence of any agreement between the contractors 
and the engineers to be done at a fair price to be awarded by 
the arbitrator.” Then the arbitrator went on (par. 19) “ To 
summarise my statement. I award and decide (a) that upon 
the right construction of the contractual documents the 
whole of the work actually executed by the contractors for 
which a price has not been agreed prior to the making of my 
award was work which they were compellable to execute under 
the contract ; (4) that the prices in the schedule were applicable 
only to the work therein described as executed under certain 


conditions appearing upon the contractual documents ; (c) that 
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a considerable portion of the work so executed was not executed 


under these conditions, and that the prices scheduled were 
therefore not applicable to it, and that the contractors were 
entitled to and that I have jurisdiction to assess and do hereby 
assess a fair price for it ; (¢) that the schedules were incomplete 
in not containing any price at all for several items of work 
actually executed, for which also I hold that the contractors 
are entitled to a fair price and that I have jurisdiction to 
assess and do hereby assess the same.” These were the vital 
parts of the award (z¢., the principal award) on which the 
controversy was waged. The arbitrator in the view he had 
laid down awarded as the sum due to the contractors the 
sum of 165,164/7.,, but should it be hereafter held that 
the Court has jurisdiction to review my decision, and that 
it is erroneous with regard to items (4) and (c), then 
the sum due would be 44,5307 Then, taking as the basis of 
his award the sum of 165,1642,, and deducting therefrom for 
other work, &c.,a sum of 15,120/., there remained the sum of 
150,000/, which he awarded as due, or, if his decision should be 
held erroneous as to items (4) and (c), then the sum of 29,4107, 
Thus the practical question in controversy was whether the 
sum due to the contractors was to be taken (in round numbers) 
as 150,000/, or about 30,0007, which depended (in substance) 
on whether the nature of the soil and the conditions under 
which the work was executed were rightly taken into considera- 
tion by the arbitrator, a question which was now raised by a 
motion on the part of the company to set aside the award as 
being upon the face of it erroneous in law, and based upon 
grounds legally wrong. 

The Attorney-General argued for the contractors that the 
award was not erroneous in point of law and proceeded upon 
no erroneous legal grounds, but upon conclusions of fact and 
the construction of the contractual documents which were 
necessarily for the arbitrator to decide. 

Sir Henry James for the company argued that the award 
upon the face of it went upon grounds legally erroneous and 
was therefore wrong in point of law, and he especially urged 
that the award was quite inconsistent with a clause in the con- 
tract which expressly provided that the contract prices should 
cover “everything incidental to or consequent upon the execu- 
tion of the works,” and that, therefore, the arbitrator had been 
wrong in taking into consideration the nature of the soil or the 
conditions under which the work was executed. 

The Court intimated that they should take time to consider 
their judgment. 


MOORE & 


THE LATE GEORGE L, SHORLAND. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. George Livermore 
Shorland (late of Manchester), which took place at his resi- 
dence, the Laurels, High Barnet, near London, on the 
22nd inst. The remains were conveyed toManchester, and were 
interred at the Manchester Southern Cemetery on the 
25th inst., the coffin being borne to the grave by the workmen 
of the firm. Mr. G. L. Shorland has largely contributed to the 
advancement of the science of warming and ventilating, and 
was aptly described as the pioneer of ventilation in the North 
of England. He was the patentee of the well-known Man- 
chester grate and Manchester stove, and claimed to be the 
originator of vertical tube ventilation, commonly known as 
“Tobin’s.” Since his health failed him he ceased to take an 
active part in the business of manufacturing his patented 
appliances, which has therefore been conducted by his son, 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, who has made several patented improve- 
ments in them himself, 


THE EIFFEL TOWER, 


A VISITOR who has ascended the Eiffel Tower has furnished 
the Pall Mall Gazette with the following account of his trip :— 

The Tour Eiffel is the feature of the Exhibition, and the 
new landmark of Paris. It is the future observatory of civilisa- 
tion, and possibly the mark by which some future invader will 
level the artillery used in bombarding the French capital. The 
rest of the Exhibition is like all the rest of exhibitions, only 
vaster and more varied than any of its predecessors ; but the 
Eiffel Tower is unique. Paris in 1789 demolished the Bastille ; 
in 1889 she rears the Eiffel Tower. Both performances are 
characteristic and original. It is the only original thing that 
France has done for some years. To have made the ascent of 
the Eiffel Tower will be one of the regulation performances of 
the year. The sensation is novel. It presents the semblance 
without the reality of danger. The courage necessary to 
ascend the Eiffel is no greater than than which fired Mark 
Twain to climb the Riffelberg at Zermatt. It is as safe as going 
upstairs to the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons, and 
a great deal easier, if you care to go up in the elevators. Four 
elevators start from the base of the Tower, one from each of the 
colossal feet upon which the giant whose head is in the clouds 
steadies himself on earth. You get into a room large enough 
to hold one hundred persons, adjust yourself comfortably, and 
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before you fairly realise that you are off, you are landed on the perceptibly in a strong gale, but so does the great chimney of 
first floor. Then you mount to the second floor, where you Glasgow, which offers much more resistance, and is much less 
changecars. The second elevator runs to the top of the Tower , elastic, than this marvellous network of iron girders. The total 
at about the rate of six miles an hour. The hoist contains | weight of the Tower is 7,500 tons, just half the tonnage of one 
sixty-five persons, and you are landed at the summit in less of our new ironclads. To put it up complete cost from first to 
than ten minutes. You leave the hoist at the top just as if you | last about 160,000/, less than quarter the cost of the Sz/¢an, 
were in an hotel, and step out upon a perfectly secure platform, | whose hulk is now rotting in the Channel near Malta. If it 
from which you cannot fall even if you try. After you have | had been built of stone it would have cost 700,000/., and 
enjoyed the sensation of being mastheaded at an altitude weighed—who can say how much it would have weighed? The 
to equal which the tallest pine hewn on Norwegian hills, loftiest stone monument in the world, the Washington Obelisk, 
like the mast “of some great Ammiral,” would stretch its is only 554 feet high, but it weighs 45,500 tons. By using iron 
length in vain, you come down again by the same safe M. Eiffel got, at one-sixth of the weight, 430 feet nearer the 
and simple method. So, at least, it will be when the lifts sky. The honour belongs to the rivet. The Tower is the work 
are all in working order. When I was there the lifts had of the rivetter. The whole structure is held together by the 
not begun to run ; but no doubt the lifts will be ready before rivet, and nothing but the rivet. Next to the imposing altitude 
the Exhibition. Their maximum lifting capacity is said to be and audacious sweep of the immense span, the first thing which 
2,350 per hour to the second floor and 750 an hour, or twelve impresses the imagination is the number of rivets. Two 
journeys, to the summit. millions and a half rivets have been employed in its construc- 

Standing under the Tower, it impresses you by its combina- tion. Every one of these was heated white hot on the Tower, 
tion of solidity and of grace. The great arches springing from and hammered into position there. But the holes for the rivets 
the four bases meet overhead at a height which is greater than were all cut at the works of M. Eiffel at Levallois-Perret, 
the summit of the Vendédme Column. Imagine Trafalgar from which the 12,000 separate girders, beams, joists, 
Square taken as the base of a gigantic tower, and let the space and other descriptions of ironwork were sent to Paris 
of the first arch overtop the column from which Nelson looks punctured with no fewer than 7,000,000 holes. Forty draughts- 
down over the capital of the land which he defended on the men and calculators were employed constantly for two years 
seas, and you will get some idea as to the immensity of the in preparing the 500 engineers’ drawings and 2,500 work- 
Tour Eiffel. Then, after you have rocfed in the Square, and ing plans, by the aid of which every hole was punched in 
established Spiers & Pond in a restaurant about the level of the right place before a girder left the works. The Tower as it 
Nelson’s head, from this carry a further shaft of interlaced stands is a great monument to the absolute accuracy and scien- 
ironwork nearly twice as high from the top of Nelson’s Column tific precision with which the modern engineer can manipulate 
as the cross on St. Paul’s dome, and you will be able to picture his material. When the second floor was being laid it was 
to yourself the height to which you glide silently and safely in discovered that the two western piles were about a fifth of an 
the elevators. To go up the Tower you pay 5 francs to the top, inch higher than the two eastern. Only a fifth of an inch in 
3 francs to the second floor, and 2 francs to the first floor. the rearing of the four sides of the gigantic pyramid which 
Half-way up the Tower stand the cannon whose brazen throats overtopped the towers of Notre Dame! But that was not 
thunder forth the hour of opening and closing the great show. allowed to pass without immediate rectification. One-fifth of 
What a carillon a peal of cannons would make in the great an inch on the first floor would have thrown all the rivets out of 
Tower! To hear the “ Marseillaise” thundered forth in that place in the upper part of the Tower. The hydraulic screw- 
fashion would indeed be worth a pilgrimage to Paris. press that is fitted in the shoe, so to speak, of each of the four 

The Tower stands four square on supports of solid masonry, to feet of the Tower, was brought to bear. The western piles 
which it is bolted by anchor rods, 4 inches in diameter, an were lowered and adjusted, and the work went on without 
arrangement which more than doubles its power of facing the interruption. The weight resting on each of the four uprights, 
winds. Even if it stood loose on its stone pedestal, it would which together form each foot of the Tower, is nearly 500 tons, 
not blow over under pressure of anything less than a hurricane Each of these uprights terminates in a steel hat fitting into an 
concentrated on its summit. It sways slowly and almost im- iron socket sunk in masonry. Within this socket the hydraulic 
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ram is introduced to raise or depress the superstructure at will. THE ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN. 


There is a certain massive simplicity about the Tower which 

exists side by side with a sense of the bewildering intricacy of | AN interim report by Mr. Rogers Field, M.I.C.E., on the sani- 
innumerable girders, tie-beams, and interlacing ironwork. Over tary condition of the Royal Barracks, Dublin, dated F ebruary 25, 
and above all else, the memory carries away an abiding | 1889, has just been issued as a ‘Parliamentary paper. The 
impression of the great span and the great spine. Span and report commences with an historical statement, from which it 
spine alike are fourfold. The Tower stands four-square to all | appears that the barracks were originally laid out in 1706, 
the winds that blow. North and south, east and west, you are | a plan of the buildings, as they existed in 1756, showing them 
confronted always by one span and one spine. The span is | to be then very much as they are at present, with two excep- 
the great arch that supports the first floor. The spine is the | tions. The condition of the buildings seems to have been 
iron ‘upright which runs outside the Tower from the second floor | unsatisfactory from an early period, as “recommendations were 
tothe summit, straight, flexible, and strong. There is something | made for their improvement as far back as 1861 in the general 
living and personal ‘about the Tower, with its four feet, its lofty report presented to Parliament by the Commission for improving 
head, and its erect, graceful spine. it somewhat reminds you | the condition of the barracks and hospitals. These recom- 


ofa giraffe, buta giraffe chained. mendations were carried out, and in 1876-78 a new system of 
Under the central arch there is a fountain placed, which | main drains was constructed. An outbreak of enteric fever in 
will be a great rendezvous when the Exhibition opens. ‘‘ Meet | 1879 produced an inquiry by a board of medical officers, which 


me at the fountain under the Eiffel Tower ;” what romances | resulted in certain improvements being effected in some of the 
will not be begun, and, alas ! sometimes ended, at that trysting | houses in Cavalry Square; but in 1880, in consequence of 
place! ‘The fountain itself is allegorical of the hemispheres | further cases of fever, the Army Sanitary Committee made a 
and the continents. Female figures, more or less boldly | further careful inquiry and report, recommending generally the 
designed, represent all the uttermost ends of the earth | removal of the old masonry drains, in which pipe drains were 
gathered together to celebrate the centennial of the Re- | laid, and the preparation of a plan for removing and recon: 
volution. The Tower is to be a permanent structure, so structing portions of the barracks. No action was taken 
they say, although permanence when ironwork is concerned | with reference to the demolitions, but during the six years 
is by no means an eternity. If it stands for twenty years | 1881 to 1886 extensive sanitary improvements were made at a 
it will probably pay its expenses. If the ground on which | cost of 11,000/, In 1886, however, there was again a con- 
it stands is needed for other purposes, it can be taken | siderable outbreak of enteric fever, and reports were made on 
down and put up again elsewhere for some 20,000/. or 30,000/, | the subject by medical and engineer officers, offering sugges- 
That the Tower is not likely to prove a bad speculation may | tions as to the probable causes of the unhealthiness and as to 
be gathered from the fact that the lift to the summit possesses | the improvements which were necessary to obviate a recurrence 
a money-making capacity of 150/. per hour. Supposing that it | of the outbreak. Early in 1887 an inquiry was made bya 
is kept going at a little less than its maximum for seven hours | board of officers, with the result that the cavalry officers’ 
a day, it ought to earn 1,000/. per day. If the Exhibition is | quarters were vacated in February of that year. In May of the 
open six months, this would represent 180,cco/, This, no | same year Sir Charles Cameron’s Commission was appointed 
doubt, is an outside estimate. The lift to the summit will not | to report on the prevalence of enteric fever. This Commission 
be kept going constantly all day and every day. But suppose | made a preliminary report in August, and a complete report in 
we reduce its earnings by one-half, that is still a very respect- | November 1887, attributing the primary causes of the fever to 
able sum, to which must be added the earnings of the four lifts | defects in the drainage arrangements, especially in connection 
which only ascend as high as the second floor. They repre- | with the Arbour Hill Hospital ; to insufficient light and air, 
sent a maximum of from 200/. to 3007. per hour, or say, taking due to the crowding together of some of the buildings ; ; and to 
it all round, 2,000/. per day to cover working expenses and | the defective form of the latrines used by all the men in 
repay the cost ‘of construction. M. Eiffel will probably get the common. To meet these defects the Commissioners made 
best advertisement*in the world for nothing, and make a hand- | various recommendations, including the removal of a consider- 
some sum into the bargain. | able portion of the present buildings, the provision of a com. 
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plete system of subsoil drainage, and the disuse of Arbour Hill 
Hospital for infectious diseases. The War Office authorised 


the carrying out of the greater number of these recommenda: | 


tions, and the authorised items were completed last year, with 
the exception of the provision of a new hospital for infectious 


diseases, which has only just been arranged. The demolitions, | 


however, were not carried out, except in a few cases. Notwith- 
standing the improvements made from time to time, cases of 
fever have increased and extended, and the conclusions at 
which Mr. Rogers Field arrives upon his historical statement 
are as follows :— 

1. There have been numerous inquiries and reports into the 
sanitary condition of the Royal Barracks by competent persons, 
including two Commissions, the Army Sanitary Committee, 
two Boards of officers, and a large number of Royal Engineers 


znd medical officers, and nearly every conceivable phase of the ! 


subject has been dealt with, and many phases inquired into 
over and over again. 
2. Enteric fever has prevailed at the Royal Barracks for 


many years past, at first almost exclusively among the officers | 


in Cavalry Square, and afterwards among the rank and file, as 


the number of cases has largely increased during recent years. 

3. At first the prevalence of fever in the Royal Barracks 
appeared to correspond to some extent with its prevalence 
among the civil population in Dublin, but in recent years this 
correspondence appears not to have existed. 

4. In consequence of the recommendations at the various 
inquiries, extensive sanitary improvements have been made 
from time to time in the barracks—the outlay on sanitary works 
during the last ten years having been upwards of 17,c00/.—but 
these improvements, unfortunately, have not been attended 
with a corresponding improvement in the health of the barracks. 

5. The defects which were discovered in the drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements at the various inquiries during the 
last ten years have been comparatively few, and rarely suffi- 
ciently grave to account for the Jarge amount of illness. 

6. There is a remarkable concurrence of opinion that the 
buildings at the barracks are crowded together, and that demo- 
litions are required to give more light and air. 

7. There is also a concurrence of opinion that the riding 
school and some other structures to the north of the barracks 
should be among the buildings to be removed, but as to what 
the other demolitions should be there is a great difference of 
Opinion. 


8. As regards the many other questions which have been 
inquired into, there are conflicting statements and puzzling 
differences of opinion, questions being apparently settled at one 
time and then reopened at another. 

Mr. Rogers Field deals in his present report with two only 
of the branches into which he has divided his subject, namely, 
(1) drainage and sanitary appliances, and (2) nature and stratifi- 
cation of the subsoil. Under the first head he describes the 
various tests applied to the drains, and reports that very few 
defects have been found in them, one only being of a serious 
nature. He points out, however, that, though the drains appear 
to be sound, there are reasons to suspect undiscovered defects. 
He proposes to endeavour to discover any such defects by 
applying the water test and laying the drains bare where 
leakage is shown. The report under the first head is closed 
by a series of minute and detailed recommendations as to 
improvements. On the question of the nature and stratifica- 
tion of the subsoil Mr. Rogers Field reports that he has caused 
a large number of trial holes to be .dug, and that, so far from 
the subsoil being waterlogged, as had been suggested in various 


; _ reports, no water has been found except at a depth below the 
well.as the officers, in different portions of the barracks, and , 


surface at which it cannot affect the foundations of the build- 
ings. The general conclusion, therefore, at which he arrives 
on this question is that the site of the barracks is in no way 
waterlogged, but, on the contrary, is remarkably dry, and affords 
a good foundation for the buildings, and he recommends, among 
other things, that the thorough subsoil drainage of the whole 


| site recommended by Sir Charles Cameron’s Commission, 


which has not yet been carried out, be not proceeded with. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—The “Silver King” has 
been revived at this house for a limited run of twelve nights, 
and the packed houses this week have fully justified the wisdom 
of the management in giving the public the opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Wilson Barrett in his great Princess’s successes 
prior to his departure for America. “ Claudian ” will be revived 
for a fortnight on Monday, April 29. We have been asked to 
state that the free list will be entirely suspended during these 


_ farewell performances of Mr. Wilson Barrett, and absolutely no 


| exception whatever can be made. 


Mr. Richard C. Durant is 
now engaged in painting the scenery for Mr. Byatt’s melo- 
drama ‘“ True Heart,” which will be produced at this theatre by 
Miss Grace Hawthorne on the conclusion of Mr. Barrett’s 
engagement. Mr. Durant promises a very novei effect in the 
sensational lifeboat scene in the Jast act of “ True Heart.” 
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FIRE PROTECTION OF THE METROPOLIS. 


THE following report has been presented to the London County 
Council by Captain Shaw ; it will be observed that the erection 
of several additional stations is proposed :— 

The brigade at present consists of 55 land fire-engine stations, 
4 floating fire-engine stations, 27 hose-cart stations, 127 fire- 
escape stations, 591 firemen, including all ranks, 16 pilots, 67 
coachmen, 131 horses, and a large stock of fire-extinguishing 
appliances. The appliances in use are for the most part ample 
for the existing number of stations, and are, on the whole, in 
good working order ; but the number of firemen, coachmen, 
and horses has never been sufficient during great emergencies. 
I have always estimated the number of square miles in the 
metropolitan area as 121, but the official returns of this year 
make the acreage 75,462, equal to 118 square miles, and con- 
sequently I have adopted these latter figures for the purpose of 
the present report. It will thus be seen that, on an average, 
there is one station for every area of two square miles ; but as 
many stations, especially in the centre of London, where pro- 
perty is most valuable, have been placed at distances of a mile 
apart, or even in some cases much less, it naturally follows that 
in other districts there is only ene station for several_square 
miles, 

If all London were the property of one person it would 
probably be the interest of that person to place the means of 
protection where they would be most needed and to leave the 
other parts without protection, and no doubt, from the mere 
commercial or economical point of view, this would be a proper 
and sensible course to pursue; but in the existing circum- 
stances of the metropolis experience has shown that such an 
arrangement would not meet the wishes of many of those who 
supply the funds, and consequently exercise a certain control, 
and it seems necessary to devise a scheme which will meet the 
commercial necessities of London as a whole, and at the same 
time satisfy the reasonable demands of those whose interests 
are in the outlying parts, and who contribute largely to the 
general expenses of the brigade. 

Asan illustration of the positions of existing stations, it is to 
be observed that the distance between Westminster and Scot- 
land Yard fire-engine stations is less than a mile; between 
Westminster and Chelsea very little over a mile; between 
Brompton and Chelsea under a mile ; between Brompton and 
Knightsbridge under a mile ; between Kensington and Notting 
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Hill under a mile; between Notting Hill and North Kensington 
very little over a mile; between Paddington and Baker Street 
very little over a mile; between Baker Street and Portland 
Road less than three-quarters of a mile; between St. John’s 
Wood and Hampstead very little over a mile; between 
Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s just a mile; between Clerkenwell 
and Holborn under three-quarters of a mile; between St. 
Luke’s and Bishopsgate just three-quarters of a mile ; between 
St. Luke’s and Shoreditch under a mile ; between St. Luke’s 
and Watling Street under three-quarters of a mile; between 


Watling Street and Whitechapel very little over a mile; 
between Watling Street and Bishopsgate under three-quarters 
of a mile; between Scotland Yard and Great Marlborough 
Street under a mile; between Holborn and Great Marlborough 
Street under a mile ; between Great Marlborough Street and 
Portland Road under a mile; between Camden Town and 
Kentish Town just a mile ; between Whitechapel and Shadwell 
just a mile; between Whitechapel and Bishopsgate under 
three-quarters of a mile ; between Hackney and Stoke Newing- 
ton just a mile; between Bishopsgate and Shoreditch just 
three-quarters of a mile; between Kennington and Waterloo 
Road very little over a mile; between Rotherhithe and Dept- 
ford very little over a mile ; between Greenwich and Blackheath 
very little over a mile. 

I have given the names in full in order to point out the 
importance of the places in which some of the stations are in 
reasonably close proximity. 

I come next to the places in which a different state of things 
prevails. The area surrounded by lines drawn through 
Brompton, Fulham, Hammersmith, and Kensington stations 
comprises four square miles, the ceatre of which is a long way 
from help; a station in the neighbourhood of Lillie Bridge (1) 
would cover this. 

Between Hammersmith station and the outer bounds of the 
metropolitan area, near Turnham Green, there is a distance of 
more than a mile, and to the north of the same station a still 
greater distance, all covered with buildings ; between Notting 
Hill and the metropolitan bounds at Starch Green there is a 
distance of two miles, and between North Kensington and the 
bounds to the west and north-west, a distance of a mile and a 
half not very much covered with buildings. All the outlying 
parts beyond the three last-named stations, Hammersmith, 
Notting Hill, and North Kensington, would be covered by a 
station in the neighbourhood of Shepherd’s Bush (2). 

The distance between North Kensington and Paddington 
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stations is two miles, and that between Paddington and 
St. John’s Wood is two miles, and surrounded by lines 
drawn between these stations there is to the west and north- 
west an area of about four square miles, the centre of which 
is a long way from help. This would be covered by a station 
towards the upper end of the Edgware Road (3), about a mile 
distant from each of the three stations named. 

To the west of St. John’s Wood and Hampstead stations 
there is an area of about three square miles without a station ; 
this would be covered by a station somewhere in West Hamp- 
stead (4), to the south of the part known as West End. 

To the north ef Hampstead, Highgate, and Holloway stations 
there is an area of about four square miles, which would be 
covered by a station at the top of Highgate Hill (5). 

To the north of Holloway and Stoke Newington stations 
there is an area of about five square miles, which would be 
covered by two stations, one in the neighbourhood of Green 
Lanes (6), and the other at Stamford Hill (7). 

To the north-east and south-east of Hackney there is an 
area of nearly three square miles, which will be covered by a 
station at Homerton (8). 

To the north-east of Bethnal Green, and north of Mile End 
and Bow, there is an area of about three square miles, which 
would be covered by a station between Hackney Common and 
London Fields (9). 

Between Mile End, Bow, Poplar, and Shadwell stations there 
is an area of about three square miles, which would be covered 
by a station in the middle of Burdett Road (10). 

Between Greenwich, Blackheath, Shooter’s Hill, and Wool- 
wich there is an area of about ten square miles, which would be 
covered by three stations—one at East Greenwich (11), one at 
Charlton (12), and one at Kidbrook (13). 

To the east of Woolwich and Shooter’s Hill there is an area 
of about eight square miles, which, not being very largely built 
over, would be covered by a station at Plumstead (14). 

To the south and south-east of Shooter’s Hill, Blackheath, 


and Lewisham, there is an area of about fifteen square miles, | 


which would be covered by two stations, one at Eltham (15), 
and one at Lee Green (16). 

Between Lewisham and Sydenham the distance is three 
and a half miles, and to the southward there is an area of about 
seven square miles, which would be covered by a station 
between Forest Hill and Upper Sydenham (17). 

The distance between Lower Norwood and Upper Tooting 
is three and a quarter miles, and to the southward there is an 


area of about five square miles, which would be covered by a 
station at Streatham (18). 

The distance between Upper Tooting and Wandsworth is 
two and a half miles, and to the westward there is an area of 
more than three square miles, which would be covered by a 
station near Wandsworth Common (19). 

And to the west of Wandsworth there is an area of seven 
or eight miles, which would be covered by a station at 
Putney (20). 

This completes the outer line of stations, or that part of the 
protecting force to which I have already referred as being, 
from the commercial point of view, not absolutely necessary ; 
but itis obvious that some of the places named are of great 
value, and in any general scheme ought not to be ignored. I 
next come to the parts which, from every point of view, com- 
mercial or otherwise, are of undoubted importance ; and here I 
think it will be found that the distance between the stations is 
almost the only point for consideration. The distance between 
St. John’s Wood and Kentish Town is two miles, and between 
St. John’s Wood and Camden Town the same. This would be 
covered by a station at Chalk Farm (21), 

The distance between Clerkenwell and Holloway is more 
than two miles and a half. This would be covered by a station 
in Barnsbury (22). 

The distance between Islington and Stoke Newington is 
two and a quarter miles, between Stoke Newington and Shore- 
ditch two and a half miles, and between Shoreditch and 
Islington one mile and a half. This would be covered by a 
station in Ball’s Pond Road (23). 

The distance between Blackheath and Lewisham is over 
two and a quarter miles. This would be covered by a station 
at Lewisham Grove, near Lee Bridge (24). 

The distance between Camberwell and Blackheath is four 
miles. This would be covered by a station at New Cross (25). 

The distance between Camberwell and Sydenham is nearly 
four and a half miles. This would be covered by a station at 
Dulwich (26). 

The distance between Camberwell and Lower Norwood is 
four miles, the distance between Camberwell and Brixton is 
two and a half miles, and the distance between Brixton and 
Lower Norwood two and a half miles ; this large triangle would 
be covered by a station at Herne Hill (27). 

The distance between Kennington and Brixton is two and a 
quarter miles, the distance between Brixton and Clapham one 
mile and a half, and between Clapham and Battersea two 
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miles ; this large area would be covered by two stations, one at 
the north end of Brixton Road, by Kennington Park (28), the 
other in the Wandsworth Road, near Nine Elms station (29). 

This concludes the second list, and I think that these places 
may demand protection with strong claims, Last comes the 
inside or central district, which already has a large amount of 
protection, but on account of property and population has the 
strongest claim of all. The distance between Westminster and 
Chelsea is one mile and a quarter, between Chelsea and 
Knightsbridge three-quarters of a mile, between Knightsbridge 
and Baker Street two miles, between Baker Street and Great 
Marlborough Street one mile and a quarter, and between Great 
Marlborough Street and Westminster two miles ; this populous 
and valuable area, extending over nearly four square miles, 
would be covered by a station near South Audley Street (30). 

The distance between Clerkenwell and Holborn is three- 
quarters of a mile, between Holborn and Great Marlborough 
Street one mile, between Great Marlborough Street and Port- 
and Road three-quarters of a mile, between Portland Road 
and Camden Town one mile and three-quarters, between 
Camden Town and Islington two and a quarter miles, 
between Islington and Clerkenwell one mile and a quarter ; 
this large and valuable area, extending over more than two 
square miles, would be covered by a station between Euston 
Square and King’s Cross (31). 

The distance between Watling Street and Scotland Yard is 
one mile and three-quarters, and this district, which comprises 
some of the most important and valuable property in London, 
would be covered by a station in the neighbourhood of Temple 
Bar (32). 

The proposed fire-engine stations could be maintained at an 
average cost of about 1,000/. a year each, Then would come 
the question of fire-escape stations, and in this some great 
difficulties will arise. Fire-escapes, to be really efficacious, 
ought not to be more than about half a mile apart, and this 
would involve a total of 472 stations, whereas the present 
number is 127, and these are worked by night only. Allowing 
three men for two escapes, a renewal of 26 fire-escapes every 
year, and 1o/. a year each for the maintenance of 146 escapes, 
the present cost is as nearly as possible 20,0007. a year for the 
127 stations, or an average of nearly 160/, a year for each 
station. At the same rate the cost of 472 stations by night only 
may be taken to be. over 75,000/. a year, or by day and night 
150,000/. a year, which is more than the whole expenditure of 
the existing brigade. The public appear to be impressed with 
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the necessity of having fire-escapes distributed all through the 
area at half-mile distances apart, and no doubt there are many 
cases where, even without reference to the saving of life, the 
early presence of a trained fireman may be of great benefit ; 
but it is an important question for consideration whether it is 
advisable to expend so large a sum for a service which certainly 
in many parts of the metropolis will not yield an adequate 
return. j 

In the event of any considerable extension of the Fire 
Brigade it will be advisable to reduce the area of the several 
districts, or, in other words, to increase their number. The 
present number is five, including the headquarters, and some 
of these involve for the superintendents a journey of four hours, 
and one a journey of nine or ten hours, with horses. I am 
convinced that a superintendent ought to be able to go round 
his district in about four hours on foot, or two hours’ driving, 
and this will involve an increase of the superintendents to 
eight. This, however, although involving an addition to the 
number of certain salaries, will be productive of several 
economies in other ways. The increase of stock to carry out 
these proposals would be about as follows :—25 manual fire- 
engines at 802, 2,000/.; 25 steam fire-engines at 400/., 10,0004. ; 
600 100-feet lengths of hose at about 52, 3,000/ ; and some 
other appliances, amounting in all to about 5,000/, ; total, 
about 20,000/. If fire-escapes are added in the great number 
suggested, there would be a further capital outlay of about 
25,000/.; but I can hardly suppose that so large an expenditure 
will be incurred without great consideration and the necessary 
delay for investigating each case separately, and striking out 
all in districts covered by gardens, fields, or spaces in which 
the houses are not high or near each other, and in which the 
population is not dense. The increase of stations will neces- 
sarily involve a corresponding increase in the annual cost of 
telephones ané fire-alarm call-points, and it is probable that a_ 
very large addition to the number of call-points will be found 
of the greatest possible advantage to the metropolis. 

It may appear to the Provisional Committee that the water 
supply of the metropolis should occupy a prominent position in 
this report, and no doubt it is distinctly a part of the general 
subject of protection from fire. But when it is remembered 
that there are at present 3,170 miles of waterpipes in London, 
and that of these only 1,182 miles are constantly charged with 
water under pressure, it will be seen that, for the present, and 
for a long time to come, all the arrangements will be based on 
the existing condition of things in this way, as, even under 
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the most favourable circumstances, years must elapse before 
any very extensive change could be made in the water supply. 
In the meanwhile the metropolis has to be protected. 

This report includes the whole of the requirements of the 
metropolis ; but I presume that financial considerations will 
prevent their being fully met for some time. I have accordingly 
classified them in such a way as to show ata glance the 
various degrees of urgency which may be attributed to them at 
present. I have great pleasure in reporting that the brigade is 
perfectly prepared to carry out all changes or additions that 
may be proposed by the governing authorities, 
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PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially Sor this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
April 8. 

5952. Edward Ellis Allan, for “Improvements in the con- 
struction of dwellings for the poor.” 

5959. Robert John Home, for “ An invention for the purpose 
of fastening sash-windows automatically and allowing ventila- 
tion, 

5989. Thomas Percy Graham, for “ Improved device for 
setting at any desired angle fanlights and the like.” 

April 9. 
_ 6037. Sewell Grimshaw, for “ New or improved opener for 
windows, ventilators, fanlights, or skylights.” 

6054. Richard Hunt Wilding, for “ Improvements in or 
relating to the ventilation of water-closet basins, and in appara- 
tus for use in connection therewith, such apparatus being also 
applicable to other ventilating purposes.” 


April ro, 
6147. Charles Showell, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of flush bolts for doors and other similar purposes.” 
6152. William Clement Williams, for “An improved venti- 
lator for buildings.” 
6157. Thomas Prentice, for “Improvements in the raising 
and lowering of window-sashes, and appliances relating thereto.” 
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Suitable for use in Hotels, Refreshment Bars, Coffee Houses, Hair- 
dressing and Bath Rooms, Lavatories and domestic purposes, whereby 
the great waste of gas usual in Water Boilers is entirely avoided. 

The Automatic arrangement is so constructed that when the 
water begins to boil the large gas burner is turned out, leaving only 
a small flash jet alight, and upon the water getting below the boiling 
point, the gas burner immediately relights itself, the same action 
continuing automatically for any length of time, 


Avro 


6166. Henry Adeane, for “ Improvements in fixing sash- 
lines to sashes, and for similar purposes.” : 


April 11. 
6178. Alfred George Melluish, for “ Improvements in draw- 
ing-boarcs and appliances for use in connection therewith,” . 
6208. Robert John Sutherland and Martha Elizabeth 
Sutherland, for “An improved ring or device for holding 
together the cords of Venetian and other blinds.” 


April 12. 

6232. James Bentley Howorth and Frederick Charles 
Howorth, for “Improvements in and connected with venti- 
lating fans.” 

6261. Frederick Meriton, for “An improved form of chim- 
ney-pot for the prevention of down-draught and the cure of 
smoky chimneys.” 

6266. Alfred Brown and Henry Clarke, for “ Improvements 
in pivots and their fittings for pivotedly-hung or swing windows 
or window sashes, fanlights, louvres, dumb waiters, looking- 
glasses, and other frames and articles.” 

6273. Patrick Fraser, for ‘‘ Improvements in and relating to 
notice cards or signs for buildings to let and similar purposes, 
and appliances therefor.” 

6278. John Edwin Sherman, for “Improvements in or re- 
lating to open hearth furnaces.” 

6293. Daniel Hildersley, for “Improvements in and con- 
nected with flushing cisterns for water-closets and other pur- 
poses.” 

April 13. 

6305. Jeshurun Coulthurst, for “ Improvements in machinery 
or apparatus used in the manufacture of sanitary and other 
socket pipes.” 

6336. George Hatton, for “Improvements in roller blind 
rack pulleys.” 

6358. Charles de Choubersky, for “A bath and wash cup- 
board.” 

6380. Edmund Edwards, for ‘‘ Improvements in ventilators 
for the roofs of buildings.” 

6382. Frederick George Bartlett, for “Improvements in 
heating and ventilating apparatus.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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The Automatic Regulating Apparatus, marked E, can 
be fitted to any existing Water Boiler at moderate cost. 


For prices and full particulars apply ‘to the Sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers :— 


ENHAM COMPANY. LIMITED. 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. ~ 


Manchester Branch:—5} DEANSGATE. 


ART PLATES FROM 


“THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained ina 


separate form suitable for Framing :— 


rE: BARD. 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor Maillart. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO,, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


h BOILERS. 


Birmingham Branch:—121 CORPORATION STREET. 


’ 


eporis 


to Ghe Architect, | 


LONDON, MAY 83, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays, 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—For Additions to Somerset Hotel. Mr. W. 
Bean, Architect, Abertillery. , 
ABERYSTWITH.—May -20.—For Building Parish Church. 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 
Acton.— May 7.—For Building Sorting Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
BALLYBRICKEN.—May 17.—For Building Parochial House 
and Offices. Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely 
Place, Dublin. 
BALLYSHANNON.—May 18.—For Construction of Water 
Supply Works by Gravitation, Mr. J. Wray, Engineer, 
Enniskillen. 


BASFORD.—May 15.—For Building Epidemic Hospital, 


Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, The Guildhall, Notting- 
ham. 

BATH.—May 10.—For Building Stables and Repairs to 
Houses. Messrs. Brown & Gill, Architects, 1 Fountain Build- 
ings, Bath. 

BATLEY.—May 8.—For Building Four Shops and Three 
Houses. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, 
Batley. 

BELFAST.—May 6.—For Construction of Branch Tidal 
Dock, Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

BELMULLET.—May 3.—For Building Four Dwellings, Black- 
sod Point. Mr. Owen Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights 
Office, Dublin. 

BILLERICAY.—May 9.—For Building House and Premises. 
Mr, Charles Pertwee, Architect, Chelmsford. 

BLACKBURN. — For Building Congregational 
Messrs. Isitt & Verity,*Architects, Wigan. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—For Building Residence, Stables, Lodge, 
Laundry, &c., near Hinton Admiral. Messrs. Mate & Sons, 
Commercial Road, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—May 15.—For Building Sunday School, 
Salem Chapel. Mr, James Ledingham, Architect, 1 New 

Ivegate, Bradford. 


Church. 


BRADFORD. — May 16.—For Building Two Villas and 
Three Houses, with Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. John 
Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 


BRAMLEY.—For Erection of House and Farm Buildings 
Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 


CARLISLE.—For Building Board School, &c. Mr. T, Taylor 
Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 


CLERKENWELL,—May 24.—For First Section of Permanent 
Sorting Office, Mount Pleasant. The Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


COCKERMOUTH.—May 11.—For Additions to House. 
Herbert Bowley, Main Street, Cockermouth, 

CoLwyN Bay.—May 4.—For Enlargement of Gasworks, 
Mr. T. J. Linekar, Secretary, Public Hall, Colwyn Bay. 

DOVER.—May 7. — For Building Thirty-four Four-roomed 
Cottages. Mr. W. Beeston, Surveyor, 15 Albert Road, Dover. 

EARLSTON.—May 11.—For Stone Bridge over the Eden. 
Mr. William Tait, District Road Surveyor, Earlston. 

FAR HEADINGLEY.—For Building Mission Room. Messrs. 
Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 

FARNHAM. — May 41.— For Repairs to Cottages, 
Stapley, Architect, West Street, Farnham. 

FARNWORTH.—May 22.—For Building Church and Schools. 
Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Wigan. 

FINEDON.—For Building Shoe Factory. Mr. S. Phillips, 
Secretary, Tingdene Co-operative Boot and Shoe Society, 
Finedon. 

FOUNTAINSTOWN.—May 4.—For Building National School. 
Mr. James F, M‘Mullen, Architect, 55 South Mall, Cork. 

GARSWOOD.— May 14.—For Building Colliery Offices and 
Dwelling-house. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Wigan. 

GIRLINGTON.—May 6.—For Building Baptist Sunday 
Schools. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, Oldham, 

GREAT WAKERING.-—May 11.—For Building Congre- 
gational Chapel. Mr. Charles Pertwee, Architect, Chelmsford. 

HALIFAX.—May 14.—For Building Mission Room. Messrs. 
Cockroft & Shoesmith, Architects, 3 Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For Building Stabling at White Hart Hotel. 
Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, Harrogate. 

HEATON.—May 17.—For Building Villa Residence. 
James Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

HiGH BLAITHWAITE.—May 11.—For Building Chapel and 
Schoolroom at Bohel. Mr. T. C. Huddert, High Blaithwaite. 

HINCKLEY, — May 7.—For Building Engine-house and 
Cottage and Construction of Pumping Machinery. Messrs. 
T. & C. Hawkesley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, 
Westminster, 

HUNTSPILL.—May 8.—For Building Factory. Mr. A. Basil 
Cottam, Architect, Eastover, Bridgwater. 

JESMOND.—May 8,—For Building Block of Semi-detached 
Villas and Stable Buildings. Messrs. Stockwell & Spicer, 
Architects, Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

KEIGHLEY.—May 3—For Building Ten Shops, Office 
Buildings, Hotel, Warehouse, and Additions to Foundry. 
Messrs. Judson & Moore, Architects, Church Street, Keighley. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—May 7.—For Raising Cemetery Wall. 
Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 

KinG Cross.—May 20.—For Building Constitutional Club. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

LLANTRISSANT.—May 14.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Railway Station Buildings. The Engineer, Newport Railway 
Station, Mon. 

LEYTON.—May 7.—For Additions to Town Hall, Mr 
William Dawson, C,E., Town Hall, Leyton. P 


Mr. 


Mr, 


Mr, 
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LURGAN.—May.—For Completion of Church Tower and 
Spire. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 

MILNROW.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Architect, 113 Drake Street, Rochdale. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—May 4.—For Erection of Oil 
Works. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Architects, 30 Moseley 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORTHOWRAM.—May 18.—For Masonwork in Extension of 
Malting Premises. Messrs. H. Hodgson & J. E. Benton, 
Architects, Queensbury. 

NORTH SHIELDS.—For Building Business Premises. 
Henry Gibson, Architect, North Shields. 

PERTH.—May 6.—For Execution of Works, Supply of 
Pipes, &c. Mr. W. McLeish, Clerk to the Water Commis- 
sioners, Perth. 

PICKERING.—May 7.—For Additions to Farm Buildings. 
Mr. Thomas Cocks, Newbridge, Pickering. 

RUSHDEN.—For Building Factory, Park Road. Mr. H. A. 
Cooper, Architect, Rushden. 

SCARBOROUGH.—May 3.—For Building Shop, Warehouse, 


Mr. J. Clegg, 


Mr. 


and Offices. 


WINCHESTER. — May 11.— For Building Dwelling-house 
Messrs. John Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester. 


TENDERS, 


CARLISLE. 
For Building Residence at Etterby Scaur, 
Mr. G. OLIVER, Architect, Carlisle. 


for Miss Gerrard, 


W. Batey, Carlisle “ - £565 15 Oo 
W. Crosthwaite, Carlisle . » 55016 Oo 
J. Reed, Carlisle . , ; - : en 4 ire po) 
J. & R. BELL, Carlisle (accepted ) : » 504 0 O 
J. Bell, Carlisle : 4 é : » 502 19 O 


COLCHESTER. 

For Additions and Alterations to the West Bergholt Brewery, 
Colchester, for Messrs. Daniell & Sons’ Breweries, Limited, 
according to the Drawings and Specifications, and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. SCAMELL & COLYER, 18 
Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by 
Messrs. R. L Curtis & Sons, 119 London Wall, E.C. 


&c. Mr, J. Caleb Petch, Architect, Bar Chambers, Scar- Building. 
borough. F ; Stables. Buildings. 

SWINDON.—May 11.—For Building Public Offices. Mr. B. E. Nightingale, London - £1,097 £6985 
Brightwen Binyon, Architect, Prince’s Street Chambers, Pee cece onsen we Giie 
Ipswich. . ; 5 F, Dupont, Colchester - ; : 980 6,375 

TOWCESTER.—May 11.—For Building School for Governors niice UGilchestce 060 6,300 
of Grammar School. Mr. Edmund Law, Architect, North- oad & Sons, Sudbut : 895 5,649 
ampton. Ironwork, 

TOWER BRIDGE.—May 10.—Masonry and Brickwork for Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent - £1,670 0 oO 
Abutments and Piers. Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 23 Dela- R. Moreland & Sons, Peeen . 5 : > 1,490 Oro 
hay Street, Westminster, Boilers. 

TROWBRIDGE.—May 8.—For Building River Wall, Van Davey, Paxman & Co., Colchester . : - JOO 10 “oO 
Sheds, &c. Mr. W. H. Stanley, Architect, Trowbridge. Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent 595° %0" 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—May 6.—For Construction of Loco- Millwrights. 
motive Shed. Mr. C. H. Gough, 5 Whitehall, S.W. R. Moreland & Son, London . =. «2,940 0 

: George Waller & Co., London . ; ‘ +: 2,800.80 0 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — May 11.—For Alterations and Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent 2,395 0 O 
Additions to Premises for purpose of Drill Hall. Mr. Charles Pontifee& Wodd Lenten . . : 2,286 5p 
S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. Wilson & Co., Fiore ; i 2,217.0 0 

WILLINGTON QuAy.—For Building Infant School. Mr. C. Refrigerators. 

Walker, Architect, 59 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Lawrence & Co. . ‘ : é . ‘he 3300 NED 
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FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF RLOORS. 
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NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


AEE are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ngineers and Patentees. 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ Homan RopaeErs, London,” 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,0048. ‘* NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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No thrust is transmitted to the 
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— SUPPLEMENT 
COLCHESTER— continued. LINCOLN, 
Copper, PIES oe, For Construction of Orchestra, Platform, and Gallery, for the 
C. Pontifex, London . : : : £3,075) 8. 0 Lincoln Cathedral Festival, Mr, W. WATKINS, Architect. 
Shears & Sons, London , e : : ARCOM O J. B. Harrison , . ' ‘ , L155 Io oO 
Wilson & Co., Frome : A 5 : 1 15970. .0 Oo Otter & Broughton , ; 7 ' Pe Gh ae 
Bennett & Son, London . ° es 1,950 oO G. Allis cage : . , , . os (oe) 
S. Briggs & Co., Burton-on- Trent . - > 1,630, 0 o W. Wright . ; , : » - Foto 
Pontifex & Wood, baa vee » « 1,449 0 O| | J. M. HARRISON (accepted) wy ew OO 
ackwor, 
Bennett & Son, London . . . > » 495 9 0 LONDON. 
Wilson & Co., Frome ‘ ° ° . . 417 0 o| For Alterations and Additions to No. 76 Longridge Road, 
Slate Mason. South Kensington, for Mr. Fulton. Mr. WILLIAM Hunt, 
Stirling & Co., London . , : 3 : I2 0 0 Architect, 5 York Buildin s, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities b 
Beco. Lond é3 Mr. Henry Lo Eanes y 
Braby o., London ° ° - : : Ohd oO ry Lovegrove, 
Ashton & Green, London. . .  ., 592 0 o| W.H.Smith,WalhamGreen. . . .£4,650 0 0 
DEOMIMNATOE F. Marks, Edgware Road ; ° ‘ ¢ A100... oO 
Fot Building Boarding Establishment, St. Andrew’s Brine Hives & ae tara : ; . ; Bit Oo . - 
Baths Estate, Droitwich, for Mr. John Corbett, M.P. J. Clemence, A delphi ; : . . . 3335 ay%P 
Mr. 1 poe Nictors, M.S.A., Architect, 59 Col-| ‘Martin Wells & Co., Belvedere Road. 3,750 0 0 
Wi Behnett, Ne eatin £13,067 1 Turtle & Appleton, ‘Wandsworth ; ; s 5309040 Oo 
Thompson ‘Kiddemnused. 6 ; : i ee a 5 Wall Bros., Kentish Town : : é ime ceic sO O 
Kimberley, Banbury j ; i . 777 aa Grover & Son, New North Road : ty 3,400 OF O 
Se eaticlddennincter 11,250 gee Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’s Road - 33490 Oo 0 
? nies al roy ts ? H. Egroiloway, Deptford =. =. ko ty 3) 97Su, PO 
Abies ae ee aeaealaad ey een eee S z W. L. Kellaway, Pentonville . . . . 3,290 0 o 
ourne, Wor ee ee 8 «10,7 50% 0 C. Dearing & Son, Islington » . . . 3,247 0 0 
Parker, Birmingham. : : : 0 10;7204,. 0 6 Stimson & Co., Brompton Road ge fae 
Tilt & Weaver, Bromsgrove . : . » 10,690 6 o : : + 3923 
Will Old Hill 48% Green & Lee, Hackney : ; , » 32208. ONO 
seas name! ; . } s ees ONS John Allen & Son, Kilburn “ : ; 327 GeO 
Dallow, Black Heath : . : + 10,400 9 oO Charles Wall, Chelsea 3199 Be 
Lovatt, Wolverhampton. . : ° ‘ 1O,3208'0 oO : Y : y Ee! 
Willcock, Wolverhampton : : Z . 10,250 0 0 For Erection of new Beer Store and Part Pulling Down and 
Mallin, West Bromwich . . at ee,  FO,T74N OO Rebuilding first portion of present Beer Stores at the 
Guest'& Son, Stourbridge . «. . «°° 9897-2 o Stockwell Brewery, for Mr. C. Hammerton, Stockwell, 
Rowbotham, Birmingham . . v2 9,850" OF O S.W.. Mr. STANLEY PARKER, Architect, 427 Edgware 
Brazier, Bromsgrove 1 3 ; . 9,790 0 0 Road; W. Quantities supplied. ering 
Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath . ; 9,490 0 oO emu eeaky on Reba ee 
Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham , : ae csOOTs) 0 O Maxwell Bros. . 2 . _ £890 an £678 A ° 
Palmer, Bromley. » + 8,729 0 O| Prestige&Co.. . 3 « 88% 0 0 607 0 Oo 
HORTON, Brierley Hill (accepted i. ; » 8,546 0 oO BISHOP (accepted) . ‘ 705 OMS 575 Aor -O 
IRVINE. For Alterations to Cromwell House, Hounslow. Mr. EDWARD 
For Construction of Filters and Clear-water Tank at Green- Monson, jun. A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grosvenor House, 
head Mount, Kilwinning. The Vale, Acton, W. 
peosaesrOUr, ITVING cs gw Cle SC £754 IO. 6 G. DANELS, Hounslow (ZCCED TEU) oe ea 5 Ome 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International ee London, 1862, 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


“MODEL DWELLING ” in the Newcastle Exhibition Giannis 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


Binns al 
LONDONN &, 


CHARING CROSS, 


- TEBBUTT’S Parent” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
=+ LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
CO. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O, 


FLOOR WITH GUTTER G 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of Additional Hospital Stabling for Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson & Co, Limited, at their Depot, Church 
Street, Stoke Newington, under the superintendence of 


Mr. William Eve, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. Linfield ; : £345 ome) 
Adamson & Son 2 : £2339 (ey te) Matlock Bros. ‘ é 5 : 328" oN 
Chessum & Son 25327 6 6 Langham -. : : : : é . “3ts ore 
Downs ; ; ; PAPE GE Vb 8) Turner. ; 2 3 . ; : : . 306% sis 
Harris & Wardrop : 2120350, © Macfarlane . ; 2 : : : 295 "a. 40 
Burman & Son. : , : : , 7, Rio, OQ Stevens ‘ ; : ; : : 294 Ome 
Chappell , i F 2512 1 Onno Dearing & Son . ; : : : : 2 4290'"0) (OC 
Higgs f 4 , i h A 7 oley. ao ©) Laike & Son : ; : : : SE ZFAR IO) OC 
Holland . A 3 ; : ‘ 2,087 0 O Clarke Bros. ; : " 265 oO oO 
Godfrey & Son”, ‘ 2,079 0 O Ballsex; . : . . . 248 0 O 
Dabbs : 2 1,996 90 oO Edmunds , : : : 248 0 oO 
Holliday & Greenwood ; ; eal ;QS8Q) 0) LO Wilkinson Bros. . 247, 0 0 
JOHNSON, Limehouse (accepted ) : P a eLOO amo AO Lorne & Son BAST 0.3 

Brown & Sweetland 230 0 O 
For Structural and other Alterations and Repairs to the WARD & LAMBLE (accepted) 227 0 @ 

Premises’ Nos. 6 and 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C., for the Beavis Bros. 3 ‘ 3 wee O OC 

Committee of the Savage Club. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, Wicks . 3 ° : : . ‘ : J0405..0. 6 

F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. Baylis . : ‘ : ; 189 I0 Oo 


Quantities by Mr. T. E. Mundy, 12 Buckingham Street, 


LONDON —continued. 
For Additions to Offices, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, 
for the Guardians of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. W. SMITH, 
Architect, 80 eed pile ee nbn N. 


For Building House in onan Road, Bast nee W. Mr. 


Strand, W.C. EDWARD Monson, jun., A.R.LB.A,, Architect, Grosvenor 
H. Baylis . : . . : . : . £2,013 9 0 House, The Vale, Acton, W. 
Dorrell & Co.» 6 wes 1,690 9 ©| G, Hooper, Acton (accepted). . « . £1,435 0 0 
W. Johnson ‘ ' : : 1,580 0 O 
J. Clemence, PM tii 1,565 0 oO OLD BROMPTON. 
W. D. Way (accepted) : . 1,516 © O| For Building Mission-room at Old Brompton. Mr. W. TOZER, 
Wrought-steel Girders, &c. Architect, New Brompton, Kent. 
z : Cornelius, Whitstable : ; ; F : -£975 9 oO 
sD AN AOE ee Naylar 6. Son cues materi i : rome} 
For Erection of Premises on Lots 13 and 14 Charing C. E. Skinner. 5 : , , i « SOS. 0 
Cross Road, W.C. Mr. W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, Callund & Son ., : ; ; . #) 8a7%el@. 0 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 79 Mark Lane, E.C. Quantities W. C. SNow (accepted ) 826 0 o 


by Mr. G. Hackford, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Kennard Bros. . : ; ‘ ; £4700 o Oo ROCHESTER. 

Oldrey & Son A ; 4,235 © oO] For Constructing a 16-foot Roadway from Chapel Lane to 
Jerrard . : : : ° 34,173.10 0 Hospital Lane, Building Concrete Retaining Wall, and 
Kirk & Randall , 4 ; £4,140 0) 0 Alterations to Walls, Fences, and Outbuildings on the 
Larke & Son A TAO 220 80 St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Estates. Mr. FREDERICK 
Woodward 5) 4,0005-0 0 W. RUCK, Surveyor, Maidstone. 

Kearley . . » 4,050,0 0 Callum & Son, Rochester . : ; - £490. @ 0 
Lascelles & Co, F - 3,985 0 Oo H. & J. Bathurst, Rochester 4 3 475 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham . : 3,873 0 oO NYE Bros, Rochester (accepted) ; : >” AGAEOE LO 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING.|ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. Rogistauea 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} “enix 


STRODE & G LONDON. 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRY SQUARE, E.O, 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 


48 Osnaburgh St., N.W., and 
1 67 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the pronitectecal.. Surveying, and Engineering 
rofessions. 

Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


ee Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original, Makers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
A large collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
Estimates for Private Patterns free, 
Kindly note“ meade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and 
4 . wo Lambs suspended. 
OLE ADDRESS: une HIGH STREET (near MANOHESTE 
SQUARE), LONDO NW: > 


BUILDER'S eae TE 


GREEN 


‘traae 
Mark 


SLATE€2 
LIMITED ww 
*TMoR ss 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN, 


ARCH? SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


en 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


" JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


OLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, prive 128. 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ChimueyColumns 
Point d, hooped, raised, and 
repaired, No stoppare of | 

Worka required 


Colliery S gnals 
Electric Bel's 
Kst- 


Supp ied and fixed 
Dates ee Dian 
objet 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham "' 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 28,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0Q, 
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STAINES. WEST KIRBY. 
For Forming 754 feet of Road on the Staines Lodge Estate, | For the Extension of an Outfall Sewer, &c., West Kirby, for the 
Staines. Mr. LEwis SoLomon, Architect, 55 New Broad Wirral Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. Cuaries H. 
Street, E.C. BELOE, Engineer, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. Quan- 


Oliver, Harlesden : F b é : 54300 0 O tities by Mr. F. E. Priestley. 
Clark, Winchester ; ‘ a . , ree Yc ee ale. J. McCabe & Sons, Liverpool ., ‘ , -£765 11 6 
Oadess Neha: Vy ae eee eee. 26T' oo | (OH: Fawkes, Birkdale’ . clo) ee, SOc ae 
Neal, Chelsea. a 7 ‘ j $4259 10-0 T. Catterall & Co., Liverpool - “ : ia: 5245 OMe 
Chapman, Staines , Z i cE eae ae oO A. W. Peen, Seacombe : 4 é ; e) 502 San 2 
Iles, South Wimbledon : : r 248 ONO Holme & King, Liverpool . 4 A 4 «500 Lomo 
Adams, Kingsland. : - x : eee Oo J. TAYLOR, Garston (accepted) . , . » 450 0 0 
TREE, Maidenhead (accepted) . . «4 » 212 10 0 Construction of Tynwald Road. 
Holme & King, Liverpool . ; : é Ae hs By OG 
. _ STONE, ie Layion,Garstong 15 keh et, ae nee 200 0 Oo 
or Works in connection with the Waterworks, Stone. T. Catterall & Co,, Liverpoo ; : ; 189 0 o 
Pipe Tracks. H. Fawkes, Birkdale . . : . Eo de. 
F. Bromage_, : . . : : - £975 9 0 A. W. Peen, Seacombe : ‘ ; ‘ perch Sorry 
J. Speight . , , , : . . . B55 17076 J. McCabe & Lons, Liverpool . ‘ . oA 107 6 
Hughes & Sons , , , ' ‘ - 475 8 oO J. PRICE, Great Meolse (accepted) , . a F168 S10 
J. Mackay. ‘ . - : ° . » 459 Io Io 
J. Roberts’, ; de Bs : wip 4424500 WITTERSHAM. 
J.Indge . ; - : - : ; fs 423 12 6| For Erection of Oast House and other Buildings, Tilehouse 
H. Earl . : F : . : . ; 413 4 4 Farm, Wittersham. Messrs. JEFFREY & SKILLER, Archi- 
Williams & Lloyd . ‘ ° é 6 - 350 I5 oO tects, Havelock Road, Hastings. Quantities by Architects. 
J. Espley . : ; ‘ : : ; 403) 83 4 F, J. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . : ; » LALSE TOO 
H. Burnham . 0 = 4 5 : : 200) Ol 0 Bourne & Son, Woodchurch : F 1 LOO OREO 
J. Swinton k ‘ 5 : ‘ zeit? 4 J. Dengate, Wittersham . . . 396 0 oO 
Engine House and Cottage. T. Pattenden, Ore : : : o@ 304055 10 
J. Wilcox . ' - 5 . A So BAGS). OMe: D. Snow, Ore é ‘ “) 389° 708 © 
Chas. Smith . ; - j F pEat.3054 0" OC J. Lester, Hastings . ; ; 2377 ONO 
T. Godwin ; ‘ ; : ; ‘ eo at.sO5e oO .O E, Nunn, Tenterden \ 2) 3708 OMG 
F. Bromage : - : : : att, 3008 Om O G, Jarvis, Tenterden . , 5 : 2 3048" OF G 
H. & R. Inskip. é : ; : sr 2208" Cen 
J. T. Clark . : . ‘ . : ©. 1;2038°0) 0 
WINDSOR. TRADE NOTES. 


AT the examination of plumbers for registration, held on 
Saturday at the Guilds Institute, applicants were present from 
various parts of London, as well as from Kent, Hants, and 
Devon. The examinations embraced tests of joint-making, 
lead-laying, &c., and a set of questions relating to the qualities 
Of materials, the construction of various forms of house 
fittings, and the principles of sanitation. The examiners 
_Were Messrs. Charles Hudson, W. H. Webb, G. Taylor, 
' H, B. Lobb, C. T. Millis, and R. J. Lyne (representative of 


For Road, Sewer, &c., Windsor, for Messrs. Bolton & Co., 

3 Temple Gardens, London. | 
Neave, Paddington . : : - ‘ pie y. 
Cunliffe, Dorking . : : ; , oe3276 
Perryman,-Old Windsor . ; : : =| 53,200 
McKenzie, Westminster . . - ‘ a 3. TO4 
E. W. Kelly, Windsor. : : : . 
CURRELL & LEwIs, High Wycombe (accepted) 2,855 

The above are the six lowest tenders. 
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IC COX, EDGLEY & C0.,LIM., wy 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Stained & Leaded Glass #2 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical \mit 
Purposes. qi 

Designs & Estimates Free. Also #3\|K 

Catalogue on application. 


24 GRAY’S INN ROAD [CAKNS 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


MPLEX LEA 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free), 


QUANTITIES, Eve, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return. of 
; post certain, 

; PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SPRAGUE & CoO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 

Brits oF Quanritizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS iy 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. i 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING a) | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. ee 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrxtiricaTz Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s Tasies, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


: . SHAKESPEARE 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and PRINTING WORKS, 
Polishing Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
; always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Fianges, 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


‘ Selected specially to suit Architects) | 2 ¢rnace Puns, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ rieg Sash Fasteners, 


Address YOCENEY & CO Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. ' AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


A|\WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all tho 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in tha 
best style and on short notice. 


C. E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 
IHRAY’S 


G LONDOR. 
S$.B 
PATENT 4? 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
Tie. “ACME” 
p.™& 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
me Also‘ ACME’’ DOOR-SPRING 
— for Double-aeting Doors only 
AWARDS— 

Edinburgh& York 
SS. Exhibitions, 1886. 
= Bolton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887 


~ » 
l >. = 


J 1 
Showrooms. i) © HINDLE, 
HOUNDSDITCH. 
Illustrated Price Lists, NORTON &C0, 
&c., on application. OLDHAM, 


Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
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the United Operative Plumbers’ Association). A little more 
than three-fourths of the applicants failed to pass the examina- 
tions. 
THE business of art metal smiths, carried on by Messrs. 
Taylor & Tucker, has been reconstructed as a limited com- 
pany, and is now carried on under the title of the Taylor and 
Tucker Art Metal Company, Limited. 

WE have received from Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co., 

Limited, their circulars Nos. 154, 215, 216, and 217 of “ Cycle” 
gas-engines. The report of the Society of Arts trials, which is 
at present out of print, will shortly be re-issued: The “ Cycle” 
gas-engines obtained the highest award in the Society of Arts 
trials. 
Mr. SAMUEL ELLIOTT, of the Albert Works, Newbury, 
has opened London showrooms at 63 Finsbury Pavement, 
E.C., where he intends keeping a large stock of his mouldings 
for the convenience of his’ London customers. The head 
offices are at Newbury. 

A COMPLETE set of Cambridge chimes and chiming 
thachinery has just been fixed at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Douglas, Isle of Man, by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. The same firm made the clock and chimes at 
Peel Church, and they are now making clocks for Buxton 
Town-hall, Crossens Church, Southport, Horncastle, &c. 


THE floors at the Baptist Chapel, Moseley Road, Birming- 
ham, have been laid with Lowe’s patent Redwood block 
flooring. 

THE largest dry dock in America has been opened at 
Newport, Virginia. It is 680 feet long by 380 feet broad, 
and it is expected to have an important effect in further 
stimulating the growing commerce, trade, and manufactures of 
the Southern States. 

THE Artisans’ Dwellings Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation have adopted a recommendation that the tender of 
Messrs. Kelly Bros. for the erection of labourers’ dwellings in 
the Cazneau Street and Juvenal Street site, for the sum of 
5,7314 155. Should be accepted. 


A CONTRACT for the fitting of eight of the ancient 
Benedictine stalls in Peterborough Cathedral has been signed 
with Mr. John Thompson for the sum of 1,649/. 

THE Waterworks Committee of the Limerick Corporation 
on Tuesday examined numerous tenders from Irish, English, 
and Scotch firms for the supplying of turbines in connection 


Surveying. and Mathematical Instruments, | 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWIN 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, efurge 


1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 

New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, WRITE 
FOR 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s: 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. = 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE caTALoguE sevT post| NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


FREE 70 ARY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunveyine List.” 


with the works for providing Limerick with water from the 
Sharinon sufficient in quantity and pressure. That of Mr. 
Grant, Belfast, was accepted. The expenditure over the’ 
turbines will be about 3,400/. Mr. Grant was also selected as 
contractor for constructing the iron bridge across the Mulcare 
river. 

A COMPANY has been formed to purchase the new town of 
Barry, near Cardiff, which consists of about three hundred 
houses and some public buildings. It was founded by Mr. 
Walker, .contractor for the Barry Dock, and is growing 
rapidly. The company intends to acquire additional land to 
develop the undertaking, the share capital for which has been 
already subscribed. 


A SCHEME is under consideration by the Kent County 
Council whereby the control. of the main roads in Kent, of 
which there are between 500 and 60c miles, will be handed over 
to about five surveyors in various parts of the.county, each of 
whom will have the supervision of about 100 miles of roads. 
They, however, will be under the control of the county sur- 
veyor. It is believed that under this arrangement the county 
roads will be more efficiently maintained than hitherto. 


THE masons and‘bricklayérs of Barnsley and district have 
struck work with a view of enforcing an ‘advance in wages o 
id. per hour, to make the price 8d. per hour. The masters have 
offered 7d. It is stated that one or‘two ‘firms have conceded 
the demands of the men. 


THE New Wire Wove Roofing Company, Limited, offers a 
double advantage to shareholders. The wire wove material by 
itself should be a most profitable property. It is tough, clear, 
watertight, endurable, and has a pleasing appearance; it is 
accordingly well adapted as a substitute for glass, and in some 
circumstances it merits the preference. Another merit it has is 
that it can be fixed without the aid of a special workman, and it 
is as adaptable to curved as to flat surfaces. The invention has 
not been long before the public. The second property is 
an invention known as carboline, recently introduced into 
England, and which is as well adapted to be used instead of 
slates, tiles, corrugated iron, as the other material can be 
substituted for glass. The two inventions are co-ordinate, and 
it was a happy arrangement tocombine them. Both depend on 
a scientific principle, and can be produced cheaply. There is 
a wide demand for a cheap and efficient roofing, and the 
dividend of 15 per cent., which is anticipated, does not seem 
unwarranted. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


112 lbs. per bushel. 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l4inch ; 


“SPHINX ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


seven days. 


Slow set- 


Finenesr, 2,500: 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECLIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 

sowest Terms. 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70° PAVEMENT, 5-8. 


meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardif 
\ and He:eford Water Works. 
} Specially adapted for Con 
} crete Floors and Street Paving 


Jj ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEN? 
Quick setting; test 3 parte 
standard Testing Sand. 23u lbs. 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND a oe aud water communication. 


FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
&e., &e. 


SCHOOL 


~WooD 


MANTELS. J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 
194 Huston Road, ‘London, N.W, 


— |FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS LG 


ber square inch; 28 dsys. The 
finest, most plast c, best sand 
carry ng, and eheapest Cemen:’ 
: in the market. Specially 
é : adapted for laying encaustic 
liles, making joiuts in sanitary pipes, inteinal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e, 
Sam} les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, : 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND KOMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BLUE Lias Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements 
ks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


WRIGHT’S Patent 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. | ; Moti 
= Mee a 


Full particulars by return of post. ey wg m 
G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 Queen’s Read, Bayswater, W., 
Expelienc2d Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Ou'side Blind 
jor Town and Country Houses, Mansions, Institutions, &¢, 
Estimates and suggestions, with patterns, readily given, 
Established over a quarter of a century, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 

REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 

ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. \ 
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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION. 


In August of last year Lord Salisbury applied to the British 
representatives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Rome, St. 
Petersburg, Lisbon, Madrid, Berne, and Washington for 
information as to the organisation and functions of the com- 
mercial departments of the countries to which they were 
deputed. Questions were propo:ed in order to insure uni- 
formity in the information supplied. They related to the 
functions of the Ministry of Commerce—departmental appoint- 
ments, budgets, salaries, commercial treaties, consular offices, 
&c, or what might be considered the officialism of commerce. 
More important perhaps were those in which the relations of 
the Minister and the officials to the commercial men of the 
countries were suggested ; for, as every one is aware, in this 
country that sort of relationship is of a most uncertain kind. 
There are Chambers of Commerce throughout Great Britain, 
but a President of the Board of Trade would seldom consult 
them before he made his arrangements for introducing a Bill 
into Parliament. It is remarkable that in countries which are 
supposed to be swayed by officials the Chambers of Commerce 
have a potent voice in everything relating to the trade of the 
country, and their advice is sought in shaping Government 
policy. This will be evident from the reports which have been 
sent to the Foreign Office. Mr. Beauclerk, writing from 
Germany, gives the following account of the unofficial organisa- 
tion in that country :— 

For furthering the general interests of trade and commerce 
there exist, in important towns and districts, Chambers of Com- 
merce, whose members are elected by the merchants and 
commercial men of the said towns and districts. These form 
a consultative organ of the merchants and traders in all their 
interests connected with State administration. A further organ 
of considerable value to their economical interests in connection 
with the Ministry of Commerce is the ‘“ Volkswirtschaftsrath,” 
ot Economical Board, created on account of the increased 
importance of commercial questions. This body acts as a 
consultative organ to the higher State authorities, and gives its 
sanction to more important projects of law affecting economical 
questions, As at present organised it consists of seventy-five 
members, appointed for five years, of whom forty-five are 
selected from double that number of nominations submitted 
by the Chathbers of Commerce, mercantile corporations, 
and economical associations, the remainifig thirty members 
being officially appointed. The Board is divided into three 


| 


sections: one for commerce, one for industries, and one for 
agriculture and forestry. Each section is represented by a 
permanent committee, under the presidency of the Ministers 


| of Commerce, Public Works, and Agriculture respectively. 


The Economical Board has the business of putting in order 
projects of laws and regulations which appertain to the more 
important interests of trade and commerce before they come 
before the King for his approbation, as well as the proposals for 
laws and regulations to be put forward by the kingdom of 
Prussia in the Federal Council, so far as affects the aforesaid 
interests. The Minister consults Chambers of Commerce in 
cases of importance, and the results are considered beneficial. 
One of the chief duties of the Chamber of Commerce is to 
watch over the commercial and industrial interests of its dis- 
trict, and to report thereon to the Minister. 

The annual reports, which are very exhaustive, are addressed 
to the Ministry, and contain statements of facts, statistics, and 
particulars concerning industry and trade, together with sug- 
gestions, wishes, and petitions as to such reforms or legislative 
measures as may be desirable for the development of progress 
in the district, or in the general interests of the country and 
the welfare of its people. Such opinions are required by the 
Minister for the introduction of laws, or the revision of existing 
laws concerning treaties of commerce, customs tariffs, insurance 
laws for providing assistance to workmen in case of injury, or 
to their families in case of death by accident or sickness, or 
for those who, by reason of their age, are unable to obtain 
means. of subsistence; also as to improvements of means of 
transport by land or water, reductions of freights, &c. 

In Russia, attached to the Department of Trade and 
Manufactures, is a body called ‘‘The Council of Trade and 
Manufactures” (“‘Sowet Torgowli i Manafaktur”), under the 
presidency of the Deputy of the Minister of Finance. It con- 
sists of honorary members, six ex-officio members (viz, the 
directors and vice-directors of the three Departments of Trade 
and Manufiictures, Customs Duties, and Mining in the 
Ministry of Domains), and twenty-four ordinary members, of 
whom fifteen are at present Russian officials, and nine First 
Guild merchants, all apparently foreigners. The members of 
this body are unpaid, and its total expenses (for secretaries, 
experts, &c.) are given as 12,740 roubles. Every two years 
half the Council retire, and the remainder elect persons to 
replace them. Their nomination must be approved by the 
Minister of Finance, and sanctioned by the Emperor. There 
is. a branch of this Council at Moscow, consisting of a pre- 
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sident and twenty-three members. There are also six local 
bodies called “Local Committees of Trade and Manufac- 
tures,” viz., those of Archangel, Odessa, Rostow-on-the-Don, 
Tver, Tikhvin, and Ivanowo-Woznesensk. At Warsaw there 
is a body called “The Committee of Manufactures” (‘ Manu- 
fakturny Komitet”), consisting of six members chosen by the 
Government from among the notables of the city, and presided 
over by the Governor. The other local committees are 
elected from the First and Second Guilds of Merchants. Thus, 
at Odessa, these two Guilds elect by ballot an Administrative 
Council of seventy members (the First Guild is composed of 
140 members, the Second of 1,045 members), and this body 
elects the Committee of Trade and Manufactures of twelve 
members. I am informed that these are all Russian subjects, 
except one, the Greek Consul-General, but of the rest about 
half are of foreign extraction, and have adopted Russian 
nationality for various reasons. Four of the members repre- 
sent the Jewish element, which is very strong at Odessa. The 
managers of the Steam Navigation and Trading Company, 
of the Odessa Discount Bank, and of the Danube and 
Black Sea Steamship Company are official members. Three 
members go out of office every year, others being chosen in 
their places ; but retiring members may be re-elected. The 
Board has a secretary, paid by the Municipality, who is a pro- 
fessor of the University. The committee at Taganrog appears 
to be very similar. It is composed of twelve members, 
one of whom is secretary, and receives a small sum of 
300 roubles a year from the Municipality for office expenses, 
All these committees, from the Council of Trade and Manufac- 
tures downwards, are purely consultative bodies—that is to say, 
they only give their opinion when asked. This opinion carries 
considerable weight with it, the importance attached not being 
the same perhaps for all local committees, but has of course no 
legal force, and it is perfectly open to the Minister of Finance to 
reject it, though, as a rule, he does not do so without good reason. 

Chambers of Commerce, in one form or another, have 
existed from time immemorial in the Low Countries, but up to 
1875 they were possessed of an official character which was 
then removed, when free commercial associations, entirely 
independent of the Government, were started in the chief 
manufacturing and industrial centres. In the larger cities, such 
as Brussels, Antwerp, Li¢ge, and Ghent, the principal trades 
have each a separate commercial association or syndicate ; in 
others there are rival Conservative and Liberal chambers. The 
small towns are generally content with one. The new free 
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associations, like their official predecessors, usually publish a 
yearly report on the trade of their districts, and occasionally 
bulletins and monographs on special subjects, which are of 
great use in enabling the Government to form a just 
estimate of the commercial needs of the country, and to 
keep in touch with the Chambers on current matters, 
The French long ago introduced the principle of having 
consultative bodies partly formed of officials and partly of 
experts who are appointed temporarily. Thus among the 
special committees attached to the Bureau of Industry is the 
‘Comité Consultatif des Arts et Manufactures,” comprising 
eighteen members selected by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, for the purpose of studying and examining questions 
affecting commerce and industry, unhealthy trades, patents, 
and the technicalities of tariffs and laws of customs. It is 
stated that “the committee is an authority which the Minister 
never omits to consult on technical points.” There are a great 
many sim lar committees, and they have the advantage of con- 
sidering proposals as they relate to practice, the general habit 
of officials being to consider things simply as they relate to 
routine, and hence the tendency to interfere with improvements, 
through fear they may cause inconvenience in a department. 
The Chambers of Commerce, of which there are ninety- 
seven in France, are important bodies. No person can bea 
member who is not in commercial business, or a stockbroker, or 
who, if retired, cannot show that he had been previously for 
five years in business. The number of members is limited to 
twenty-one, but cannot be less than nine. Each member is 
elected for six years, and the Chamber is renewable by a third 
every year, with the faculty of re-election conceded to those 
who retire in rotation. No one can be elected who is not of 
good repute; he must also be elected by the votes of men 
chosen amongst traders (commercants) “respected for honesty 
and a spirit of order and economy.” The Minister of Commerce 
invariably takes the opinion of Chambers of Commerce on 
questions as they arise, and there can be no doubt that in 
France the results accruing from such consultations have been 
considered beneficial. The status of Chambers of Arts and 
Manufactures is much the same as that of Chambers of 
Commerce, but they are now less numerous than the latter, 
being at present limited to seventy-one inland towns of France, 
The Italian Chambers of Commerce are instituted, and 
may be dissolved, by royal decree. Among their functions is to 
supply the Government with any information or suggestions 
which they may consider of value to trade, arts, and manu- 
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factures ; to present to it their views as to the means of 
increasing commercial and industrial prosperity, and point out 
any existing impediments thereto, and the means for their 
removal. The Minister frequently consults the Chambers on 
questions of economical interest. 

The majority of the reports tend to the conclusion that it 
has been beneficial to trade when the Governments are aided 
by the advice of the local bodies of merchants and manu- 
facturers. That being so, there may be less difficulty about 
introducing a similar practice in this country, and it may be 
said that in no country is there greater ignorance in Govern- 
ment offices and indifference about trade. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MEssRs. THOMAS CRAPPER & CoO., of the Marlboro’ Works, 
Chelsea, have issued a new catalogue of sanitary specialties. 
The first page of the catalogue deals with a-very important 
feature of sanitation of houses, and shows a simple means of 
isolating the house from the main sewers. The necessity of 
disconnecting the house drainage from the main sewerage 
has long been recognised. All would be well if the dis- 
connection were perfect, but it is a matter within the ex- 
perience of most that disconnecting-traps and appliances 
too frequently get choked up, and the flow of the house 
drainage into the main sewer is obstructed, and for all 
practical purposes the house drain is disconnected in a 
way that is not wanted, and an evil is brought about worse 
than the evil intended to be remedied. It is not of the slightest 
use to put down disconnecting appliances to prevent admission 
of sewer-gas from the mains into the house-drains, and conse- 
quently into the house, when these appliances are only calcu- 
lated to prevent the carrying off of the drainage of the house. 
Crapper’s patent, “the Improved Kenon” disconnecting-trap, is 
an excellent appliance, which gets over all the difficulty ; andthe 
principle was suggested by Professor Corfield, who, by the way, 
is an Hon, Associate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The object gained by the invention is a ready access 
to the disconnecting-trap, even though placed in _posi- 
tions to which access could not readily be had, and thus, 
if any accidental stoppage occurred, the matter could be 
set right without delay. The difficulty is overcome by the 
application of a valve which can be opened from the 
ground level. By removing the manhole cover fand simply 
raising the pull attached to the valve the sewage passes through 
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the valve-opening into the sewer, and the trap can then readily 
be got at for cleansing. The trap has also an improved (re- 
gistered) form, as it ischanged from circular to egg-shape form, 
thus quickening the discharge of sewage into sewer. For cleansing 
the trap if necessary a brass cap is removed, when access to the 
passage for sweeping purposes is afforded. By this invention, 
therefore, we have gained this great desideratum, that no 
accidental stoppage in the trap will prevent the discharge of 
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sewage before even the work of rectification can be begun. 
Among others of the sanitary specialties illustrated in the 
catalogue, one other may be mentioned with advantage in con- 
nection with the foregoing remarks, viz., the improved automatic 
flush-tank. According to the size a discharge is afforded 
ranging from 30 gallons to 100 gallons, by means of which the 
house drains are kept constantly and effectually flushed. There 
is no doubt that by the small initial outlay on such appliances 
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as we have referred to, which are simple in themselves and in 
working, with no complicated machinery to go wrong, that time 
and money is saved and discomfort and illness avoided. 

Mr. Roger Lowe, of Farnworth, near Bolton, has forwarded 
us a copy of a new catalogue or handbook in reference to his 
patent wood-block flooring which he is about to Issue, in which 
many alterations and improvements are noticeable, one feature 
of which is also the long array of testimonials received from 
architects and others in regard of the merits of this system of 
wood-block flooring after years of trial. One penalty of success 
in any matter is that a crowd of humble imitators are certain 
to be raised up, and at the outset Mr. Roger Lowe emphatically 
cautions all concerned lest they be misled by worthless 
imitations, causing disappointment and loss to persons adopting 
them. Some opening remarks on wood-block flooring occur, 
and the subject is treated practically, and Mr. Lowe shows, 
in regard of the evils that flooring is liable to suffer from 
or engender, a record of difficulties overcome. A flooring that is 
durable under the most trying conditions, that enjoys immunity, 
from disagreeables and evils such as dust, dirt, and vermin ; 
that is proof against damp, dry-rot, and fungus growths, &c.,, is 
what has been aimed at and achieved by Mr. Lowe in his 
wood-block flooring. ‘The greatest enemy to wooden pave- 
ments in their earlier days,” he says, ‘‘ was dry-rot from below. 
Lowe’s system is peculiarly free from this evil, the wood blocks 
being laid upon an impermeable bed, in a special preservative 
and damp-resisting and fungus-destroying bitumenous cement 
(applied at a high temperature).” In regard of the system con- 
ducing greatly to health, the blocks are so admirably jointed that 
it is impossible for dust or germs of any kind to find lodgment. 
For solidity and for stability, for health and for quietude, for 
cheapness, elegance and permanence, Lowe’s system compares 
favourably with all others that have been brought into public 
notice. Great care is taken in the selection and the fashioning 
of the wood. Patent composition is used for bedding the 
blocks. This flooring is dry and warm to the feet, and firm 
and solid to the tread ; it is not liable to dry-rot or dampness, 
and being laid upon a dry, hard bed of concrete, it leaves no 
space beneath where beetles or other vermin can harbour, and 
is altogether free from the noise and echo which is inseparable 
from the ordinary boarded floor. It is very durable in wear ; 
but if irregularly worn, the wood blocks can be replaced 
quickly in large or small sections at little cost. For cement 
concrete fireproof floors it is especially adapted, as no further 
cement bed has to be laid, the fireproof floor being all that is 


necessary if brought up to an even surface. The flooring is: 
laid in red-wood, pine, oak, birch, walnut, or other woods, with 
borders according to patterns or to architect’s special designs. 
The wood blocks are thoroughly seasoned and prepared, and 
do not shrink when subjected to heat, thus making this flooring 
specially adaptable for warehouses, factories, or wherever 
steam, &c., is employed. When being laid each block is 
dipped in Lowe’s patent preservative composition, which, while 
effectually preventing dry-rot or dampness, securely fastens the 
blocks to the concrete bed. The red-wood block floors can be 
stained or polished (at a small cost) so as to have the appear- 
ance of walnut wood, &c. Sketches are given to show the 
varied patterns in which the flooring may be used. Plain 
“herring-bone” pattern is considered chiefly suitable for 
schools, warehouses, factories, drill halls, basements, &c. Its 
character may be varied by the size of blocks made use of. 
“Interlacing” pattern is recommended for ball-rooms, dining~ 
rooms, public halls, restaurants, &c. A combination of these 
patterns has been largely used for the aisles of churches and 
chapels, and for the reception rooms of colleges, schools, &c. 
As a fireproof material, Mr. Lowe’s improved fireproof floors, 
finished with Lowe’s improved wood-block flooring, are fire- 
proof both above and below, it being impossible to set such a 
flooring on fire. A naked fire might be lighted upon the floor, 
but it would have no other result than to char slowly the blocks 
with which it was immediately in contact: the fire could not 
spread with any rapidity. One of the illustrations in the 
catalogue shows a section of Lowe’s fireproof flooring—small 
3-inch by 14-inch rolled iron joists, fixed about 18 inches 
apart, are embedded in the concrete, resting at each end upon 
walls or girders, as the case may be. The cement concrete is 
5 inches thick, including } inch of cement floated to a true 
level, upon which rests the thoroughly seasoned wood blocks, 
dipped into Lowe’s patent composition, which permanently and 
securely fastens them to the concrete bed, thus rendering the 
flooring a solid, unshrinkable mass. A large saving is effected 
in fire insurance rates where Lowe’s improved fireproof flooring 
is laid. Mr. Lowe gives a special guarantee of the floors laid 
by him, for five years or more if necessary, and upholds the 
flooring, subject only to fair wear and tear. A list of public 
buildings that have been laid with Lowe’s wood-block flooring 
is given, and in addition lists of private buildings, such as 
mansions, residences, &c. The length of these show that Mr. 
Lowe’s time has been fully occupied in meeting the demands of 
his patrons. What Mr. Lowe probably esteems most highly will 
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be the numberless testimonials he has received, which mono- 
polise of themselves nearly forty pages. The Society of Archi- 
tects, in awarding the prize to Mr. Lowe for his exhibit at the 
Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition-at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, say, “ We gladly draw attention to 
Mr. Lowe’s excellent wcod-block flooring, of inexpensive 
character, which is made in oak, pitch pine, red wood, spruce 
deal, &c., in various patterns, and is laid on concrete, to which 
it is attached by his patent composition.” Messrs. Picton, 
Chambers & Bradley, architects, of Liverpool, say, “ We have 
much pleasure in testifying to the complete success of the 
wood-block floor which you laid for us about two and a half 
years ago, at buildings which we erected for Messrs. Anthony 
Jones & Co. The room where the blocks are laid has been 
‘subjected to much rough usage by the tenant, who is in the 
jprovision trade, but the blocks have remained perfectly firm, 
‘and the floor has also given much satisfaction to the tenant. 
We consider your floor the best we have yet seen.” Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould, architects :—“ We have much pleasure in 
‘stating that the wood-block flooring laid down by you in the 
\booking-halls of the Mersey railway stations has been 
altogether satisfactory, and that we have specified your 
flooring for some other buildings.” Mr. John Wilson, 
A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow :—“ After an experience of now over 
a year of the wood-block floor you laid for me in the 
large Drill Hall of the 3rd Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers, I 
am glad to be able to speak in the highest terms of it. I con- 
sider it the perfection of a drill hall floor, handsome to look at, 
comfortable to the tread, and perfectly noiseless—this last a 
most important matter in the circumstances, as usually in the 
drill season there are five or six separate squads marching in 
the hall at the same time. We have also found, what we did 
not anticipate, that it makes an excellent dancing floor. Pos- 
sibly the best testimony of my satisfaction is that I purpose 
laying your floor in another drill hall of nearly similar size that 
I have to erect shortly. I strongly recommended your floor to 
Mr. MacVicar Anderson, London, for the London Scottish 
Drill Hall, and I hear from Major Napier that they intend to 
adopt it.” Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A. :—‘ The 
wood-block floor which you laid in the Drill Hall of the London 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers stands well, and, so far as I am aware, 
has proved perfectly satisfactory.” Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, 
architects, Leek:—“ We have used your patent wood-block floors 
for many purposes, both domestic and commercial ; zz/er aléa 
at the Nicholson Institute Free Library, Art Galleries, and 


School of Art here, and at the local new branch bank buildings 
of the Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company, 
the Magistrates’ Room, Hope Mills, Tean Parish Room, &c. 
We asked those in charge of the earlier of these institutions their 
opinions of the floors, and append their replies. We may add (as 
showing our personal satisfaction) that we are now specifying the 
same flooring throughout the Newcastle-under-Lyme public 
buildings (of which we are joint architects) and in other works.” 
Messrs. Richard B. Green & Co., successors to Messrs. Low, Sons 
& Co., Victoria Street, Liverpool :—“ We are pleased to say that 
the wood-block flooring laid by you in our premises, 27 
Victoria Street, Liverpool, is still in a very satisfactory 
condition.” From information obtained from the above firm 
it is calculated that at least from 85,000 to 90,000 tons of 
produce have been trucked over the floor since it was laid. 
The blocks are only 13 inches thick. The wheels of the trucks 
are 6 inches in diameter, tires 14 inches on the face, so that 
the test had been a most crucial one. (The floor had been six 
years in use.) Messrs. Low, Sons & Co. :—‘ We are pleased 
to state that our floor here is in excellent condition yet, 
although the traffic over same is considerable, and quite to the 
extent you mention.” Messrs. Low, Huckvale & Co. :—“ The 
wood-block floor you laid in our basement gives us much satis- 
faction. The blocks are warm to the feet, the floor is quite 
noiseless, and is entirely free from vermin (which is a considera- 
tion with us in our provision trade). From our loading door 
the whole of our enormous number of packages, bacon boxes, 
&c., averaging several hundreds of tons (in and out) each week, 
have been trucked over a space about 5 feet wide for the past 
two and a half years, and, after a careful examination, we can- 
not find a single block out of place or damaged in the 
slightest degree. We certainly think your wood-block floor- 
ing only needs to be known to be largely adopted.” Mr. 
William Leiper, architect, Glasgow :—‘ The wood-block 
flooring which you laid for me in Hyndlands Church 
stands well, and promises to give every satisfaction.” 
These few have been taken at random out of the multitude of 
testimonials, and the selection may be concluded with what is 
apparently the latest date, March 30 last. Mr. C. A. Rowland- 
son, resident engineer, Mersey Railway, Central Station, 
Birkenhead, says :—“ The wood-block flooring put down by 
you in our booking-halls, &c., is standing very well, and shows 
very little sign of wear as yet. The only trouble I have had 
with it so far has been from moisture getting under it in one 
place at Hamilton Square, and causing the blocks to swell and 
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rise. If kept perfectly dry it is, in my opinion, a very good 
floor indeed.” It is noted that an area of nearly 1,300 square 
yards of Lowe’s patent wood-block flooring has been laid in 
connection with these booking-halls of the stations of the 
Mersey Railway. It is computed that over 25 million passen- 
gers have passed over this flooring since it was laid in 1885, 
and the traffic is so great that at James Street Station, Liver- 
pool, the solid stone steps are wearing away rapidly, whilst the 
wood-block flooring is little the worse. The “moisture getting 
under it” was entirely due to a drain bursting under the floor, 
and to no fault of the flooring. 


THE MANCHESTER WATERWORKS, THIRLMERE. 
THE annual report of the Waterworks Committee of the Man- 
chester Corporation, which was submitted on Wednesday, 
contains details of the progress of the works for bringing water 
from Thirlmere to the city. The whole of the reservoirs in 
Longdendale, and the service reservoirs in connection there- 
with from Godley to Prestwich, have been maintained in good 
condition, no special work having been required to be done. 
During the year 1,527 lineal yards of spring watercourse have 
been repaired or relined with masonry, and widened where 
necessary. The Committee report as follows on the progress 
made and the present position of the works in connection with 
the Thirlmere scheme :—Contract No. 1: Messrs. Morrison 
& Mason, contractors. Date of contract, May 6, 1887; length, 
7 miles 174 yards; amount, 129,972. 4s. 6d. The length of 
tunnelling in this contract is 10,112 yards; of this 7,535 yards 
have been driven. The work in the three long tunnels stands 
as follows, viz.:—Dunmail Raise Tunnel, 3,429 yards driven 
out of a total of 5,165 yards; Nab Scar Tunnel, 1,419 yards, 
was driven through on February 20 last; Moorhowe Tunnel, 
2,199 yards driven out of a total of 3,040 yards. The cut and 
cover portion of the aqueduct through Rydal Park is practically 
completed. The value of work done amounts to 72,756/. 19s. 11d. 
The contractors have paid 7,042/. on account of the plant and 
materials taken over from Messrs, Vernon & Co.’s contract, 
out of a total of 11,0887 Including the work done on this 
contract by Messrs. Vernon & Co., the total value of work 
executed is 91,208/. Contract No. 3: Messrs. Morrison & 
Mason, contractors. Date of contract, April 18, 1888 ; length, 
6 miles 1,059 yards ; amount, 102,315/. The length of tunnel- 
ling on this contract is 3,897 yards, of which 793 yards have 
been driven, and the driving is now going on at many faces ; 


W. WATSON & SONS 


about 1,7co yards of cut and cover have been completed out 
of a length of 5,529 yards, and a considerable extent of excava- 
tion is opened out. The value of work done up to the present 
time amounts to 21,8037. The works are now in full opera- 
tion. Contract No. 2: The weight of cast-iron pipes de- 
livered by Messrs. Macfarlane, Strang & Co, Limited, and 
by the Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Limited, under their 
respective contracts, is 42,320 tons out of a total of 51,000 tons, 
equal to a length of about 36 miles out of a total of 45 
miles. In addition to this weight 1,363 tons of irregular pipes 
have been delivered. The payments made to these firms 
amount to 182,757/, out of 235,000/., which is the approximate 
sum of their contracts. The following contracts for the 
aqueduct and other works have been let since the last annual 
report :—Contract, No. 4: Mr. T. W. Chester, contractor. 
Date of contract, July 12, 1888; length, 15 miles 638 yards; 
amount, 143,269/. 5s. The value of work done on this contract 
amounts to 10,458/., and consists of tunnelling and cut and 


cover. The contractor has not yet completed his arrange- 
ments for carrying on the works at full speed. Contract 
No. 5: Messrs. M‘Crea & Farland, contractors. Date of 


contract, August 25, 1888 ; length, 16 miles 480 yards ; amount, 
141,8132, Is. 9@. The value of work done on this contract 
amounts to about 8,c0o0/, The contractors have not yet 
delivered all the plant required for the work, and the progress 
so far made is therefore but small. Contract No. 6: Messrs. 
John Aird & Son, contractors. ‘ Date of contract, December 5, 
1888 ; length, 14 miles 1,404 yards ; amount, 163,7452. 6s. 9d. 
Large quantities of plant have been delivered, and both tunnel- 
ling and cut and cover are in progress. The preparations made 
by the contractors will enable the work to be carried on 
rapidly. Contract No. 9: Prestwich New Reservoir, Messrs. 
Kirk, Knight & Co., contractors. Date of contract, December 3, 
1888 ; amount, 23,2977. The contractors have delivered much 
of their plant, and are proceeding with vigour in the execution 
of the work, nearly 2,00o/. worth having been already com- 
pleted. Contract A: Ironwork required in connection with the 
cut and cover portion of the aqueduct. Messrs. Cochrane 
& Co., contractors. Amount, 16,8622. 2s, 6d. Good progress 
is being made in the preparation of the ironwork, and some of 
it is now ready for delivery. Contract B: Cast-iron pipes of 
various diameters in connection with the main aqueduct for 
cleansing and waste, &c., Messrs. Cochrane & Co, contractors. 
Amount, 7,852/. tos. Contract C: Large valves for main 
aqueduct, Messrs. J. Blakeborough & Sons, contractors. 
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CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s ‘‘ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s, 
Watson's Studio, Watson’s Detective. 

LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landseape, Portrait. 
INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METE RS, DRY PLAT ES, 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPERS EMC, 


An Illustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
. Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every hind of rork, alvays on hand. 


Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence _ 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING CO. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. : 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chief Offices:—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E, GEARY, Manager.) 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X 
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Amount, 5,6412. 11s. 1@. Contracts B andC have only recently 
been let, and contract No. 7 for a further length of aqueduct 
will shortly be decided. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held on Monday evening in Leeds 
to consider the means of extending to Leeds and district 
the system of registering qualified plumbers, and providing for 
their special training and examination, in view of the import- 
ance of securing the highest efficiency of plumbers’ craftsman- 
ship in the interests of the public health. There was a crowded 
attendance. The Mayor, Mr. Ward, chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation, occupied the chair ; and 
amongst the others present were Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C, 
and Mr. W. R. Coles, of the Company of Plumbers, Dr. 
Churton, Mr. G. Corson, Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon, Dr. Goldie, 
medical officer of health, and others. 

The Mayor remarked that the meeting had been called 
entirely at the suggestion of the Leeds plumbers, many of 
whom desired that masters and operatives in the town should 
be registered. All householders knew something of the import- 
ance of plumbers’ work, a good deal of which was hidden. 
Unfortunately scamped work was sometimes met with. It was 
not an uncommon occurrence to come across plumbers’ work 
executed in an unsanitary manner. By the registration of 
plumbers this might be avoided. In 1886 the Plumbers’ 
Company initiated a system of national registration, and since 
then several district councils had been formed. The plumbers 
of Leeds now proposed that one should be formed for the 
borough and district. There was no doubt that the registration 
of plumbers would be greatly to the advantage of the public, 
for they would then be sure that the men they employed had 
some knowledge of the work they undertook to do. Registra- 
tion would also benefit the plumbers themselves, as it would 
prevent incompetent workmen taking the places of those who 
were skilled. One condition in connection with the scheme of 
registration was that a portion of the funds should be devoted 
to the spread of technical education. They might, he thought, 
expect to obtain assistance in that respect from the Yorkshire 
College and the Leeds School of Science and Technology. 
The probabilities were that registered plumbers would be able 
to command higher wages than those unregistered. 

Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., said that the 
Company received its charter in 1365, and 


Plumbers’ 
the arms 


were granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1588. For many 
centuries the Company limited its operations to London, 
but at length it determined to try and raise the position of 
the working and master plumbers, registration being decided 
upon. The Company sought to educate the public and the 
plumbers in the importance of registration. By a system of 
examinations it endeavoured to prepare a registry of plumbers, 
each man who passed the examination receiving a diploma 
which distinguished him from the uneducated plumber, and 
showed him to be qualified to be entrusted with any work which 
came under the head of sanitary plumbing. The plan had 
succeeded well wherever it had been heartily adopted. It was 
in force all over Scotland. He hoped the time was not far dis- 
tant when Parliament would give statutory authority for a line 
to be drawn in the case of plumbers, as the Pharmacy Acts did 
in regard to chemists. ; 

Dr. Churton proposed “That a district council forthe borough 
of Leeds, in union with the London Plumbers’ Company, should 
be formed to carry out such a system for that district, and that 
the council should consist of representatives of the master 
plumbers, the operatives, and of the public.” Medical men, he 
observed, took great interest in plumbing matters. Plumbers 
were quite as important as doctors, for prevention was always 
better than cure. , 

Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon seconded. He was, he said, sorry 
that Leeds was a little late in the field in the matter of register: 
ing plumbers, but he hoped the scheme would now be taken up 
with such enthusiasm that the character of the town would be 
redeemed. He urged them not to stop until they had got an 
Act passed making the registering of plumbers compulsory. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Fight master and eight operative plumbers were elected 
members of the council, together with the Mayor, Dr. Geldie, 
Mr. Geo. Wood, Mr. C. England, Councillor Ambler, Mr. J. W, 
Connon, Councillor Loe, Mr. T, P. Teale, Mr. T. Hewson, 
borough engineer, and Mr. J. Newhouse, sanitary inspector, as 
representatives of the public. 

Councillor Loe said that the subject of a class for plumbers 
had been considered by the directors of the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institution and School of Science. They endeavoured to form 
a class last year, but were unable to get a sufficiently skilled 
teacher. The committee had had a meeting that evening, and 
had decided that they would hold a class if the plumbers cared 

li make use of the institution, provided the council they had 
formed rendered assistance in procuring qualified teachers. 
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On Saturday evening, at the Brighton Town Hall, the 
Mayor of Brighton (Alderman Sendall) presented the certifi- 
cates to those plumbers who have passed the test examination 
of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, in connec- 
tion with the national registration of plumbers. There was a 
large attendance of members of the Brighton Corporation, 
members of the medical profession, and architects, as well as 
master and operative plumbers. Representatives attended 
from Eastbourne, Hastings, Worthing, &c., and letters of 
regret from several public representatives were read. Alder- 
man Farncombe, Mayor of Lewes, said that it could not be too 
strongly impressed on the operative plumbers that it was to 
their personal advantage to spare no trouble to make them- 
selves thoroughly efficient. ; 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said that, as an 
advocate of technical education, he experienced peculiar plea- 
sure in presiding on that occasion. There could be no doubt 
as to the vital importance of thoroughly training young 
plumbers so as to prepare them for successfully accomplishing 
their duties through life. 

Dr. Ewart, president of the Sussex District Council, said 
that it was not sufficient for plumbers to have a practical know- 
ledge of their work ; they must also be thoroughly acquainted 
with the primary principles upon which their work was based. 
He referred to the classes about to be started in connection 
with the York Place Schools, which will afford plumbers an 
opportunity of obtaining the requisite instruction. 

Councillor Turton said that, as a member of the Sanitary 
Committee, he looked upon all the plumbers who supported the 
present movement as coadjutors with him in his work, which 
had for its special aim the improvement of town sanitation. 

Dr. Newsholme, medical officer of health, said that he 
welcomed the adoption of the registration system—(1) because 
it would raise the status of the plumbers’ craft ; (2) because it 
afforded a safeguard to the public against unsanitary work. 


At Glasgow, on the 24th ult., ex-Bailie Crawford, chairman 
of the Health Committee, presided at the distribution of prizes 
to the successful students of the Plumbing Class at the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College. Among those who 
took part in the proceedings were Professor Jamieson ; Mr. 
Stephen, chairman of the governors of the college ; Mr. David 
Thomson, architect, chairman of the Technical Education 
Committee, and several leading architects of the district. 

The Chairman explained that the class was originated and 


subsidised by the district council for the National Registration 
of Plumbers, acting in conjunction with the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers, London. He had good reason to believe 
that it was the largest and most successful class of the kind in 
the kingdom. It had 126 matriculated students, with an 
average attendance of 109, of whom many came very long 
distances by rail, paying their own fares. He was a strong 
advocate of technical education for plumbers, because in his 
official capacity he was constantly brought face to face with 
defective plumbing. In that class young plumbers would get a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of their craft, and also be 
taught how to practically apply those principles to their every- 
day work. 

Mr. John Honeyman, architect, who is one of the governors, 
and others, gave the students some sound practical advice as to 
the best way of advancing their trade and technical knowledge, 
Mr. Honeyman telling the students that while too much could 
not be done in technical education, yet they must remember 
that the basis of their trade was the practical, and that they 
must therefore learn well to handle their tools. Professor 
Jamieson, in the course of his remarks, stated that the illustra- 
tions in the note-books of many of the students were quite 
equal to those in the class on applied mechanics, 


Plumbers registered since last list :— 


London Masters. 
BARNES, J., 43 Bermondsey Square, S.E. 
ForD, W., 68 Junction Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
IsLip, F., 114 Clarence Road, Lower Clapton, N.E. 
RILEY, W., 138 High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
SMITH, R., 43 Bermondsey Square, S.E. 


London Journeymen. 

ALDRED, A., 14 Maygrove Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
BARRON, T. G., 76 Coleman Road, Southampton Street, Peck- 

ham, S.E. 
BARTLETT, T. J., 1 Bankton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
BRIGHT, C. E., 19 Leighton Road, Kentish Town, N.W, 
BRoOwN, G., 91 Grundy Street, Crisp Street, Poplar, E. 
CHANDLER, C., 23 Trevor Square, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
CHAPMAN, J., 87 Brockley Road, Lewisham, S.E. 
COUSINS, J., 43 Shawfield Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
GARDNER, R, 141 Beresford Street, Walworth, S.E. 
GRAVENEY, W., 58 St. Mark’s Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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GRAY, J., 120 Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

HILLIER, T., 13 Cornwallis Terrace, Bounes Road, Lower 
Edmonton. i 

HUDGELL, W., Brent Street, Hendon, N.W. 

JOHNSON, A., 2 Pembroke Mews, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 

Mars, W. R, 217 Eversleigh Road, Shaftesbury Park, S.W. 

MAW, G., 31 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 

MILLER, -A., 180 Euston Road, N.W. 

PLuMB, E., 32 Ravensdon Street, Kennington, S.E. 

RICKARDS, F. J., 5 Malham Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

ROUNDING, H., 7 Union Street, Pimlico, S.W. 

SCARBOROUGH, T. J., 18 Lawrence Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

STEWART, T., 34 Shawfield Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

SYKES, E. A., 5 Morgan’s Lane, Tooley Street, S.E. 

WEEKES, R., 9 Benwell Road, Drayton Park, Holloway, N. 

Woobs, J., 89 Brackenbury Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Provincial Masters. 
ATKINS, J., 31 Russell Street, Leamington. 
ATKINSON, S., 217 Kirkgate, Wakefield. 
BACKHOUSE, W. H., Freehold Street, Quorndon, near Lough- 

borough. 

BAGE, D., 9 Mill Lane, West Derby Village, Liverpool. 
BARWICK, J., 36 Marton Road, Middlesbrough. 
BARRAND, W., Carlton Works, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 
Biacs, J. T., 47 to 53 Waterloo Street, Leicester. 
BROWN, W., 43 Oxford Street, Leicester. 
CAYLESsS, C,, 38 Charles Street, Leicester. 
Davis, T. D., Cheap Street, Sherborne, Dorset. 
DAVISON, W., 64 Tulloch Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
DEAM, J., Penbryn, Llanfyllin. ~ 
ELLEN, J. G., High Street, Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Evans, W. J., Whitfield Street, Gloucester. 
FOWLER, F. S,, 1 Hockenhall Alley, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
GEEN, H. S., 3 East Burroughs Place, Swansea. 
GLAssuP, H. M., Anglesea Road, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
GOULDESBROUGH, J. H. B., 26 Scale Lane, Hull. 
HALL, J. L, 70 King Street, South Shields. 
HASKARD, F. W., 14 and 16 Queen Street, Leicester. 
HENSHAW, S. R., 6 Wood Street, Liverpool. 
HICKINBOTTOM, C., 5 Wimbledon Street, Leicester. 
HILL, C., 7 Albion Street, Leicester. 
HOLLIER, W., 84 West Street, West Bromwich. 
Hornsy, J. A., Nant Terrace, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 
Hupston, W. H., 3 Portland Street, Welford Road, Leicester. 


a 


— 


HUNTER, R., 36 York Street, London Road, Leicester. 

Jackson, A., 16 Alexander Street, South End, Essex. 

JACKSON, J., 33 Sandgate, Penrith. 

JENNINGS, W., Victoria Street, St. Albans. 

KENNEDY, J., 11 and 12 Merion Row, Dublin, Ireland. 

KNIGHT, W. J., 6 Pocklington Walk, Leicester. 

LAMBERT, G., 58 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

LuoyD, D., 17 Leigh Street, Liverpool. 

MARSHALL, J., 4 Stanhope Road, South Shields. 

MARTIN, J., 11 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough. 

MERRICK, W., 16 and 18 Benson Street, Liverpool. 

Moorg, G. W., 44 Welland Street, Highfields, Leicester, 

PALMER, C., 71 High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 

PEMBERTON, G. H., Lonsdale Villa, Stoke-on-Trent. 

PRESTON, T., 93 Highcross Street, Leicester. 

PRICE, T., 107 Humberstone Road, Leicester. 

REILLY, S., 13 Clarence Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth: 

ROWLETT, F. H., 38 Wellington Street, Leicester: 

SHARP, H., 148 Highcross Street, Leicester. 

SMITH, J., White Horse Street, Fakenham. 

SWAIN, J. W., Yarm Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. On 

TALL, T. E., 33 Lord Street, and 2 Caskgate Street, Gains: 
borough. 

TINDELL, H., 33 Fishergate, York. 

TREVITT, T. B., 102 Admiral Street, Liverpool. 

WALKER, W., 26 Peel Street, Batley, Yorks. 

Watson, T. B., Norton Road, Stockton-on-Tees, 

WEST, S., 12 Erskine Street, Leicester. 

WILSON, W. J., Old Grapes Lane, Carlisle. 

WorTH, R., Durham Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 


Provincial Journeymen 

ALLEN; J., 15 Underhill Street, Leicester. J 

BAMBER, J., 14 Woodbine Grove, York Stteet, West Derby 
Road, Liverpool. 

BANKS, J. W., 16 Dundas Street, Middlesbrough. 

BARRETT, ‘W., 7 Grimston Street, Hull. 

BELL, W., 2 Sydney Street, Scarborough. 

BESZANT, E., 1 Temple Court, Liverpool; ; 

BoaG, A. D., Park View, Wadsley; near Sheffield. 

BOULTON, E., 41 Upper Conduit Street, Leicester: 

BRIDGE, J., 19 Maple Grove, Lodge Lane, Liverpool. 

BROWN, T. H., 4 Wold Carr Villas, Ivy Arch, Anlaby Road, 
Hull, 

Burn, J. C., 135 Edith Street, South Shields. 


a 
THIS DETECTIVE CAMERA is in the form of a neat leather despatch 
box —size 10 by 5 by G inches. It takes Plates 44 by 31. The one great feature which places it before most other 
Detective Cameras is that, by means of a mirror, the exact and full-size picture is seen on a screen at the very 
moment of firing the Shutter, so that the user can always know what he is going to get on his Plate. The Lens is 
a Rapid Rectilinear, covering well. The Focussing is by Rack and Pinion, the Lens being mounted on a front 
inside the Camera. There are three Double Slides with the Camera. Price £8 8s. 

Sole Agents, MARION & CO. ene 


FUT 
THIS CAMERA, as the name implies, is in the form of a book—it 
therefore can be used. secretly, and carries 24 Plates, which are fitted in Metal Sheaths and exposed in rotation. 
The Lens is of excellent quality, and made from the new Jena Glass, and gives very fine definition and great 
depth of focus. Price 65s, each, inclusive of the 24 Sheaths for Plates, 
Sole Agents, MARION & CO. 


AMATEUR PHOTO-SETS OR OUTFITS, complete with Lens, Stand 


Plates, Chemicals, Dishes, Lamp, &c. We have a large variety of these all complete, ready for use, with practical 
instructions. Nonpareil, 1-Plate, 30s, ; Students, for 5 by 4 Plate, 50s,; The Oxford, for 64 by 43 Plates, 
100s. ; The University, for Plates 8} by 64, 200s.; The Engineer’s and Builder’s Set, for Plates 12 by 10, £22. 


(Fig. 2.) 
THE SUPERIOR SETS, High-class, good Lenses. These 


Sets always 
give satisfaction. For Plate, 63 by 43, £17; 84 by 64, £20; 10 by 8, £28; 12 by 10, £34. 
THE EMPIRE SETS. Specially prepared to stand any climate. Every 


article of the best description, Lenses by Voigtlander, Leather Case for Camera. All Complete in Polished 
Mahogany Box, 8} by 63, £37; 10 by 8, £45; 12 by 10, £55. 


ERE WK LESSONS TO PURCHASERS. 


BOOK Ss. 
MARION’S “PRACTICAL GUIDE,” 2s. 6d.; Johnson’s “Book on 


Retouching,” 28,; W. K. Burton on “All Printing and Photo-Mechanical Processes,” 48, ; Sir David Solomon's 
“Note Book,” Ig,; Burnett's “ Art Essay,” 16s. ; Wilson’s “ Quarter of a Century of Photography,” 16s. 


MARION’S CELEBRATED DRY PLATES, made in 3 Rapidities. 


McKellen’s Detective 
Camera. 


Dr. Krugener’s Book 
Dettctive Camera, 
(Patext.) 


44x34 6h x 43 84 x 64 
Ordinary (Yellow Label) ’ ; »- 12s, 278. 51s. per gross. 
Rapid (White Label) . i c . 15s. 368. 66s. ” 
Instantaneous (Brown Label) » 18s, 44s. 78s. ” 
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CARLYLE, T., 53 Worthington Street, Highfields, Leicester. 

CHANDLER, H,, Albert Villa, Algar Road, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

CHESWORTH, W., 3 New Crane Bank, Crane Street, Chester. 

CHRISTIAN, J. J., 54 Dovey Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

COLLINGTON, J. W. P., 57 Laxton Street, Leicester. 

CooMBES, H. H., 9 Princes Street, Southend, Essex. 

COTTRELL, C., 26 Sun Street, Liverpool. , 

CUNNINGHAM, G, H., 14 Lucerne Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. 

DAGLEAS, J. T., 39 Woodbine Street, South Shields. 

DALBY, R., 66 Beckett Street, Leeds. ; 

Doopson, H., 15 Lemon Street, Kirkdale, Liverpool. 

EDWARDS, J. W., 4 Prince of Wales Terrace, St. Lukes Street, 
Hull. 

ELTON, G., 6 King Richard’s Road, Leicester. 

EGAN, A., 24 Prince Rupert Street, Liverpool. 

FIELD, E., Swan Terrace, Northampton Road, Market Har- 
borough, 

FINCH, W., 44 Mason Street, Hull. 

FOULKES, D., 205 Stanley Road, Liverpool. 

GARBUTT, W., 7 Lindon Grove, Temple Street, Stepney, Hull. 

GOSLING, J., 23 Middle Brook Street, Winchester. 

HAMMOND, W. H., 1 Blenheim Place, Blackman Lane, Leeds. 

HAMPSON, A. W., 26 Mowbray Street, Leicester. 

HANCOCK, G., 8 Catherine Street, Scott Street, Hull. 

HARPER, W. A., 3 Herberts Terrace, Regent Street, Hull. 

HARRISON, F., 34 Baker Street, St. Georges Street, Leicester. 

HASSALL, S., 34 Erskine Street, Leicester. 

HEIGHLEY, M. J., 82 Queensland Street, Liverpool. 

HEwIrTT, J. W., 3 Clinton Terrace, Lorne Street, Hull. 

HOLDER, W., 92 Day Street, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

HOLMES, G. C., 7 Grosvenor Terrace, Grosvenor Street, Hull. 

HOWLETT, J., 10 Albert Terrace, Terry Street, Hull. 

JEFFERSON, F. W., 1 Elvaston Cottages, Ryton-on-Tyne. 

JONES, A. R., 10 Dial Street, Needham Road, Kensington, 
Liverpool. 

KING, W., 16 Dorset Street, Belgrove Road, Leicester, 

LAND, H. H., 5 Furze Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

LEvy, D., 51 Phoebe Ann Street, Liverpool. 

LEWIS, J., 1 Swift Cottages, Harts Lands, Sevenoaks. 

LInwooD, W. H., 11 Christopher Street, Reform Street, Hull. 

LorpD, S., Church Road, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

LowE, D., 14 Reginald Street, Sheffield. 

MATTHEWS, J.. 7 Temple Street, Stepney, Hull. 

MCCUMSKEY, J., Stephen Carr Yard, Milnthorpe. 

MEE, C., 6 Bramble Street, Derby. 


ELECTRIC 
LIiGE?T. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, Ld. 


11 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


MELLANBY, R., 41 Howden Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 

MUSHET, W., 107 Whitehall Road, Walsall. 

NAYLOR, A., 27 Alliance Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

PARKER, J., 61 Andrew Street, King Richard’s Road, Leicester. 

PORTHOUSE, J., 21 Exley Street, Boaler Street, Liverpool. 

RAIMES, C., 17 Ada Street, Westoe, South Shields. 

ROBINSON, J., 58 Pecksniff Street, Liverpool. 

SALMON, J. R., 74 Green Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham. 

SCOTT, W., 18 Springfield Street, Ann Street, Liverpool. 

SMITHSON, G., 6 Strawberry Street, Drypool, Hull. 

SNELL, B., High Street, Earle’s Colne, Essex. 

STOREY, J. G., 38 Alicia Street, Hull. 

TAYLOR, G. E., 4 Picturesque Terrace, Waterloo Street, Hull. 

TAYLOR, J. J., 6 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 

THOMPSON, J., 24 Melville Place, Halifax. 

THORP, W. H., South Yorkshire Asylum, Wadsley Park, 
Sheffield. 

TIRRELL, J., 133 Upper Kent, Leicester. 

WALTON, J. N., 5 Forest Road, Humberstone Road, Leicester. 

WILLIAMS, H. H., 54 St. Albans, Whitfield Road, Everton, 
Liverpool. 

WILLIAMS, J. H., 58 The Hollow, Leicester. 


Colonial Master. 
LAPSLEY, J., Perth, Western Australia. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT IN LAMBETH. 


ON Tuesday the case Chisholm v. Doulton was heard before 
Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice Cave. It was a special case, 
stated by a metropolitan magistrate, and raised the question 
whether, under 16 and 17 Vict., c, 128, an employer is liable for 
the act of his servant in causing smoke to issue from a furnace 
in the metropolis. Sir Henry Doulton, of High Street, 
Lambeth, was summoned before Mr. Biron by Colin Chisholm, 
on behalf of the Commissioners of Police, for that he on 
April 18, in and upon certain premises used for the purpose of 
trade and manufacture—to wit, that of a potter—did so negli- 
gently use a furnace employed in the said premises that the 
smoke arising therefrom was not effectually consumed or 
burnt, contrary to the statute 16 and 17 Vict., chap. 128, sec. I. 
It was proved that black smoke was seen to issue from No. 4 
kiln of the works of the respondent on the morning of April 13. 
The magistrate was satisfied that the respondent had spent large 
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sums on having furnaces constructed on the best known prin- 
ciples, and had done all in his power to have them so arranged 
as to consume or burn their own smoke, and that he had a 
thoroughly efficient foreman in charge of the furnaces, whose 
duty it was to superintend the stokers and to see that they took 
proper care in lighting and otherwise managing the furnace. 
It was also proved that a system of rewards and punishments 
had been instituted, under which fines were imposed on the 
men when negligent and rewards were given when the furnaces 
were properly worked, and the respondent took no personal 
part in the management of the furnaces, and was altogether 
ignorant of the fact that smoke was issuing on the day named. 
It was argued that in point of law the respondent must be held 
responsible for the acts of his servants. The magistrate held 
that the respondent was not guilty of negligence, and had done 
all that could be reasonably expected of him to comply with 
the requirements of the statute, and therefore dismissed the 
summons. The case came on for argument in the Divisional 
Court, and was sent back to the magistrate for him to find 
whether the smoke was occasioned by the negligence of the 
owner or foreman, or other and what person, and what kind of 
negligence. The case, as re-stated, showed that the offence was 
the emission of black smoke for ten minutes, namely, from 6.40to 
6.50 A.M. ; that the furnace was properly constructed, and the 
smoke arose by the act of the stoker or person who lighted the fire, 
who might by proper care have prevented the occurrence ; that 
the attention of the foreman was not called to, and he had no 
personal knowledge of, the matter, and was not guilty of 
negligence ; that Sir Henry Doulton had no knowledge of the 
matter, and was not guilty of negligence. By 16 and 17 Vict, 
chap. 128, sec. 1, “ Every furnace employed or to be employed 
in the metropolis . . . shall in all cases be constructed or 
altered so as to consume or burn the smoke arising from such 
furnace ; and if any person shall . . . within the metropolis 
use any such furnace which shall not be constructed so as to 
consume or burn its own smoke, or shall so negligently use any 
such furnace so that the smoke arising therefrom shall not be 
effectually consumed or burnt, or shall carry on any trade 
or business which shall occasion any noxious or offensive 
effluvia . . . without using the best practicable means for 
preventing or counteracting such smoke or annoyance, every 
person so offending, being the owner or occupier of the 
premises, or being a foreman or other person employed 
by such owner or occupier, shall, upon a summary con- 
viction for such offence before any justice or justices, 
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forfeit and pay asum not more than 5/, nor less than 40s , 
and upon a second conviction for such offence the sum of 104, 
and for each subsequent conviction a sum double the amount 
of the penalty imposed for the last preceding conviction.” 
Section 2 enacts that “every steam engine and furnace used in 
the working of any steam vessel on the river Thames above 
London Bridge shall be constructed so as to consume the 
smoke arising from such engine and furnace, and if... any 
steam engine or furnace by which any steam vessel shall be 
worked while the same shall be above London Bridge shall not 
be constructed so as to consume or burn its own smoke, or 
such steam engine or furnace which shall be so constructed 
shall be wilfully or negligently used so that the smoke arising 
therefrom shall not be effectually consumed or burnt, the 
owner or master or other person having charge of such vessel 
shall on a summary conviction” pay the penalty. 

Mr. Scrutton moved in support-of the conviction, and stated 
that this was the first case under the Act. He cited the follow- 
ing authorities under the Licensing Acts to show that the 
master was responsible for the acts of his servant :—Bond v. 
Evans (21, Q.B.D., 249), Redgate v. Haynes (1, Q.B.D., 89), 
Mullins v. Collins (L.R. 9, Q.B., 292), Cundy v. Lecocq (13, 
Q.B.D., 207). He urged, on the authority of R. v. Stephens 
(L.R. 1, Q.B., 702), that in certain cases a master might be 
liable criminally for the acts of his servants. 

Mr. Channell, Q.C., and Mr. Freeman appeared for Sir 
Henry Doulton. 

Mr. Justice Field held that the respondent could not be 
convicted. The offence he was charged with was that of so 
negligently using a furnace that it emitted black smoke. It 
was a general principle of law that to constitute a criminal 
offence there must be a guilty mind. Here the respondent 
had shown no negligence himself, and he had employed an 
efficient foreman. The man who lighted the fire was negligent. 
The Crown had failed to show that Sir Henry Doulton had 
been guilty of negligence or was otherwise liable under the 
Act. The difference in the wording of the first and second 
sections of the Act was important. Under the first, which 
dealt with a factory on shore, the person offending was struck 
at, while under the second the owner or master of the vessel 
where the thing was done was made liable. The clause as to 
penalties rather pointed to the fines being aimed at a person of 
property like the owner; but the learned Judge thought it 
better to apply the general principle above referred to. 

Mr. Justice Cave concurred. It is clear that in common 
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law a master would not be held liable for the criminal acts of 
his servant. The element of a crime was the condition of mind 
of the guilty person. It lay on the prosecution to show 
negligence on the part of Sir Henry Doulton, or to show 
that the statute made the act an offence without regard to the 
condition of mind. If he had been charged with using an 
improperly-constructed furnace, the prosecution would not have 
had to prove any condition of mind on the part of Sir Henry 
Doulton, and equally so if he had been carrying on a noxious 
trade, but negligence was the essence of this offence. Under 
certain Acts of Parliament the condition of mind of the person 
offending did not matter, but it was nowhere laid down either 
by statute or by the Bench that the master, where negligence 
was the essence of the offence, was liable for the negligence of 
the servant. The owner might be guilty of negligence in many 
ways, even though he had nothing to do with the furnace him- 
self, as by knowingly employing incompetent persons, or by 
not supplying those in charge with proper implements, and that 
would account for the character of the penalties which also 
applied to the other cases of the section. Then there was the 
difference in language of the two sections. The fact of the 
alteration in the words of the second section was a strong 
reason for not putting on the first section the construction which 
the altered words of the secon d section would force the Court 
to come to. 


PATENTS. 


[ZAds List of Patents ts compiled specially Jor this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hl. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
tng Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.} 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
April 15. 

6394. George Ewart, Friedrich Johann, Ditrich Hulling- 
horst, and Robert Haywood, for “Improvements in metal 
roofing.” 

6406. Donald Barns Morison, for “ Improvements in pump- 
valves.” 

6417. James Harris, for “ A combined window fastener and 
appliance for removing the sliding sashes of windows.” 

6418. James Harris, for “A combined discharging or outlet- 
valve and overflow for sanitary and other purposes.” 
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6424. John Mobbs and Henry Arthur Mobbs, for “An 
improved material for paving roads for such like purposes.” 


April 16. 

6517. George Hayes, for “Improvements relating to the 
fireproofing of buildings.” 

6543. Harry Algar, for “Improvements relating to the 
locking or fastening of sliding-sashes and the like, and to 
apparatus therefor.” 

April 17. 

6555. Henry William Allan, for “ Improvements in kitchen- 
ranges.” 

6582. Herbert Jenner Fust, for “ Flushing sewers and drains 
by means of a portable flushing-tank.” 

6603. Isaac Serginson and James Nobel, for “An improved 
chimney-cowl.” 

6584. George R. King, for “Compounds to restrain the 
setting of plaster and the like.” 

6613. Felix van den Wyngaert, for “ Improvements relating 
to gas-burners.” 

April 18. 


6624. Joseph Farrar, for “The consumption of smoke in 
the simplest possible way—the drawer fire-grate and multiple 
poker fire-lifter.” 

6627. James Stone Dumbell, for “An improved door 
fastener applicable to fastenings for windows and other similar 
purposes,” 

6629. Daniel Brittain and Edwin Bagnall, for “ Improve- 
ments in taps or cocks.” 

6645. James Lloyd Thomas, for “ Improvements in safety- 
valves, relief-valves, or the like.” 

_ 6657. William Bruce, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of firegrates and back-flap ventilators.” 

6663. Benjamin Jearing, for “An improved appliance: 
applicable to venetian blinds and the like.” 

6687. Robert Huston Kenny, for “An improved plug for 
drain and other pipes.” 

Apztil 20, 

6729. William Crumblehulme, for “ Improvements in or’ 

relating to kitchen ranges, and in appendages therefor.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and! 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in! 


| Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELI,) 
| Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.—May 20.—For Building Parish Church. | 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

BALLYBRICKEN.—May 17.—For Building Parochial House 
and Offices. Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely 
Place, Dublin. 

BALLYSHANNON.—May 18.—For Construction of Water 
Supply Works by Gravitation. Mr. J. Wray, Engineer, 
Enniskillen. 

BANGOR, CO. DowN.—May 13.—For Building Villa. Messrs. 
J. Fraser & Son, Architects, 117 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BASFORD.—May 15.—For Building Epidemic Hospital. 
ee Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, The Guildhall, Notting- 

am. 

BATH.—May 10.—For Building Stables and Repairs to 
Houses. Messrs. Brown & Gill, Architects, 1 Fountain Build- 
ings, Bath, 

BATH.—May 31.—For Alterations and Repairs to the Duke 
of Kingston Baths. Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., Architect, 
55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 

BIRMINGHAM.—May 13 —For Alterations and Additions to 
Old Female Infirmary, Winson Green. Mr, W. H. Ward, 
Architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

BLACKBURN.—May 10.—For Building Congregational 
Church, Audley Range. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sun- 
bridge Road, Bradford. 

BLACKBURN.—May 15—For Building Club Premises. 
Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. 

BRADFORD.—May 13.—For Building Two ®Detached 
Houses, Oak Avenue. Messrs. H. & E. Martin, Architects, 29 | 


BRADFORD.—May 15.—For Building Sunday School, 
Salem Chapel. Mr. James Ledingham, Architect, 1 New 
Ivegate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD. — May 16.— For Building Two Villas and 
Three Houses, with Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. Joha 
Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

BRECON.—May 25.—For Erection of Pavilion for Royal 
National Eisteddfod of Wales. Mr. Rhys Davies, Secretary, 
Brecon. 

BRIGHTON.—May 13.—For Supplying and Fixing Seating in 
Balcony of Dome of Assembly Room, Royal Pavilion. Mr. 
G. R. Andrews, Borough Surveyor, Brighton. 

Bury.—May 13.—For Alterations to Stables. 
Brewery Company, Limited, Rochdale Road, Bury. 

CAMBQRNE.—May 18.—For Reseating and Renovating 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria 
Square, Penzance. 

CaRDIFF.—For Enlargement of Diamond Street School, 
and Erection of Classrooms. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & 
Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff, and Newport, 
Mon. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Three Houses, London Road. 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CILFYNYDD.—May 16.—For Building Chapel. j. 
Christopher, 9 William Street, Cilfynydd, Pontypridd. 

CLECKHEATON.—May 15.—For Building Six Dwelling- 
houses, Saville Town. Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, Westgate, 
Cleckheaton. 

CLERKENWELL.—May 24.—For First Section of Permanent 
Sorting Office, Mount Pleasant. The Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CUMREW.—May 18.—For Building Church. 
Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

COCKERMOUTH.—May 11.—For Additions to House. 
Herbert Bowley, Main Street, Cockermouth. 

EARLSTON.—May 11.—For Stone Bridge over the Eden. 
Mr, William Tait, District Road Surveyor, Earlston. 

EMSWORTH.—May 11.—For Construction of Concrete Wall 
(250 feet long) fronting Harbour. Mr. H. A. Dixon, Architect, 
Emsworth. 

FARNHAM. — May 11!.— For Repairs to Cottages. 
Stapley, Architect, West Street, Farnham. 

FARNWORTH.—May 22.—For Building Church and Schools. 
Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Wigan. 

FRASERBURGH.—May 15.—For Building Housesand Shops, 
High Street. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 
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GARSWwooD.— May 14.—For Building Colliery Offices and 
Dwelling-house. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Wigan. 

GOODWORTH CLATFORD.—May 17.—For Alterations and 
Additions to the Clatford Arms. Mr. Walter Hooker, Archi- 
tect, Junction Road, Andover. 

GREAT WAKERING.-— May 11.—For Building Congre- 
gational Chapel. Mr. Cha'les Pertwee, Architect, Chelmsford. 

GREAT YAP.MOUTH —May 11.—For Alterations and Addi- 
tions to Cottage. Mr. C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall 
Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May tIo.—For Alterations to House, 
North Quay. Messrs. Hewitt & Banham, Architects, 1o Regent 
Street, Great Yarmouth. 

GUARDBRIDGE.—May 11.—For Building Public School. 
Mr. James Gillespie, Architect, St. Andrews, N.B. 

HALIFAX.—May 14.—For Building Mission Room. Messrs. 
Cockroft & Shoesmith, Architects, 3 Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

HEATON.—May 17.—For Building Villa Residence. 
James Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

HELLIFIELD.—May 21.—For Building Temperance Hotel. 
Mr. William Iveson, Secretary, Hellifield Auction Mart Com- 
pany, Leeds. 

HIGH BLAITHWAITE.—May 11.—For Building Chapel and 
Schoolroom at Bohel.- Mr. T. C. Huddert, High Blaithwaite. 

HOLBECK.—May 11.—For Building House and Shop, 
Cemetery Road. Mr. C, H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, 
Leeds. 

HOWDEN.—May 16.—For Alteration of Half Moon Hotel. 
Mr. H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

KING CRross.—May 20 —For Building Constitutional Club, 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

LANARK.—For Building Lunatic Asylum at Hartwood, 
Parish of Shotts. Messrs. H. Herbertson & Co, Surveyors, 
167 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow 

LEEDS.—May 17.—For Enlargement of St. John’s Church, 
Moor Allerton. Mr. Thomas Ambler, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For Building Clothing Factory. Mr. D. Dodgson, 
Architect, 17 Park Row, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—May 11.—For Building Locomotive and 
Station Meter Houses, and Construction of Foundations for 
Tanks and Condensers at Gasworks, Aylestone Road. Mr. A. 
Colson, Engineer, Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


Mr. 


LLANTRISSANT.—May 14 —For Alterations and Additions 
to Railway Station Buildings. The Engineer, Newport Railway 
Station, Mon, + 

MENSTON.—May 11.—For Building Organ Chamber to 
Church of St. John the Divine. Mr. W.S. Barber, Architect, 
9 George Street, Halifax. 

MILNSBRIDGE.—May 10.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 

NETHERTOWN.—May 18.—For Pulling Down Buildings 
and Erection of Farm Buildings. Mr. Edward Steele, Nether- 
town. 

NEw WorTLEY. — For Building Sixteen Houses. 
C. F. Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

NORTHOWRAM.—May 18.—For Masonwork in Extension of 
Malting Premises. Messrs. H. Hodgson & J. E. Benton, 
Architects, Queensbury. : 

‘PENZANCE. — May 11.— For Construction of Swimming 
Bath and other Work on the Esplanade. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, 
Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

PERTH.—May 21.—For Alterations and Additions to Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

PONTYCWMMER.—May 13—For Building Chapel. Mr. 
David Davies, Chapel House, Pontycwmmer. 

POPpLAR.—May 15.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Union Workhouse, High Street. Messrs. Walter A, Hills & 
Son, Architects, 149 Bow Road, E. 

RADCLIFFE.—May 13.—For Building Five Houses, Wolsey 
Street. Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Cham- 
bers, Bury. 

SHIPLEY.—May 14.— For Building Two Houses, Moor 
Head Terrace. Mr. W. W. Wilcock, Architect, 9 Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 

SWINDON.—May 11.—For Building Public Offices. Mr. 
Brightwen Binyon, Architect, Prince’s Street Chambers, 
Ipswich. 

SWINDON.—May 13.—For Alterations, 
Enlargement of Board School, Clifton Street. 
Read, Architect, Swindon. 

Torry.— May 11.—For Addition to Public School. 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

TOWCESTER.— May 11.—For Building School for Governors 
of Grammar School. Mr. Edmund Law, Architect, North- 
ampton. 


Mr. 


Additions, and 
Mr. SWimee 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


Registered 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS saben sees St FERWA Te, 
OR WIRING ONLY}#27R4¢" i & = ” 
STRODE # tw. soremmensasstvert Lonoon. Ry W, THOMAS & C0, /2 . ee 
THE s GREEN =] SLAT Sa 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ea ie B ; 3m 


D 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBury SQuarg, E.O, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. | 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
‘ Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £l lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
8ol4, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO,, 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 


PatTeRN Booxs on APPLICATION. 


“PALL 


FOR CAMERA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


PLATES. 


TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 4} x3}, 1/; 64x43, 2/3; 84x64, 4/3 per do. 
Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; do. 
Do. Landscape do.1/6; do. 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 
FACTORY— 
| THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


LIMITED wO) 
STuoRD> 
JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 7 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 4 
And LONDON, | 


MALL” 


LANTERN, AND 


ChimneyColumns 
| Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
| | repaired. No stoppage of 
| Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 
8/6; do. €/6 ,, AND 7 
3/6; do. 6/6 Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TERELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’’ 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O, 
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SUPPLEMENT ~ 

TOWER BRIDGE.—May 10.—Masonry and Brickwork for BELFAST, 
Abutments and Piers. Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 23 Dela- | For Building Seventeen Houses, Ravensdale Street, for Mr. 
hay Street, Westminster. ‘Daeleers “Mrs J. RUSSELL, "Architect, 16 Waring Street, 

TRURO.—For Additions to Red Lion Hotel. Mr. Silvanus Belfast. 

Trevail, Architect, Truro. W. M‘Namara, Belfast . : : : bsp Bote aga Mm 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — May 11.—For Alterations and H. W. Farr, aged: . . . . . sits) ya eee 
Additions to Premises for purpose of Drill Hall. Mr. Charles F, Quinn, He ast. ’ sae . © 2,071 Om G 
S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. J. xe Belfast ° . . . . « L020" Oe 6 
WINCHESTER. eis 123 a For Building Dwelling-house W. Ward, Belfast *. - c - 1,020 0 0 
y W. STYLES, Belfast (accepted ys 980 0 0 


and Offices. Messrs. John Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester. 


WOMBWELL.—May 21.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Building Two Semi-detached Villas, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham, for Mr. Henry Price. 


sata Mr. Thomas Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Is Gosling, Birmingham . ye, . 1 OZ weusta" o 
WREXHAM.—May 10—For Building Welsh Church, Mr.| RehopEiedn phen Sep ot 
Howel Davies, Architect, Hill Street, Wrexham. ‘A. J. Handscomb, Birmingham. tt; 905 0 o 
J. Drinkwater, Birmingham é : . Se878x%oO oO 
G. TRENTHAM, Birmingham (accepted ) : } 875 10 0 
TENDE RS. BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Building Block of Shops, Old Christchurch Road. Mr. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. H. E. HAWKER, M S.A., Architect, St. Peter’s Chambers 
For Construction of Ladies’ Public Lavatories in Market. Mr. Bournemouth. 
J. T. EARNSHAW, Borough Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. Rowland Bros. .. f : ; LP 999 0 0 
W. Neal, Ashton- under- yoee.. : ’ £135 o) 0 Jones & Son. 7 ‘ ; } : 7,980 0 oO 
Fe Marland, Ashton-under-Lyne : : 128 10 0 George James . ; : : : 7800 0 O 
E. Kirby, Ashton-under-Lyne . . : ; FhI230500 O iT wilcarelé: Son ; ; . ; : : 7765 0 0 
A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . : . Sa TERY OT O George & Harding . : 4 : ; ; s6k SF 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne : é Jslzrsscor oO McWilliam & Son-. -. t ‘ ; 7540 — 7 
J. W. T. Smith, Ashton-under-Lyne .  . = . I10 0 oO CGheviciine. es seein 7 5c0 aes 
H. Rowland, Ashton-under-Lyne ‘ ‘ J ZOS.iIo! o Ws Eigare + ; , ; hac ; : 7485 owe 
J. Garside, Ashton-under- Lyne . ee 1rO7m OF © auxtable. Se Pe. ictianes cians 7.097 Bue 
H. GARDNER, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted) sm LOZ 1On 0 ie Walden bE SC ee rie. eee 6,800 dio 
BARNET. Jenkins & Son. 3 : ; : : m6;5752 Gi o 
For Building Detached House, High Barnet, for Rev. J. Barrow & Entwistle . ; ; : 3 « 6,440 0710 
Matthews. Mr. GEO. BAINES, Architect, 4 Great Win- Lucas (accepted) . 6,180 0 0 
chester Street, E.C. For Building House, Manor Plot, East Cliff, ‘Bournemouth, 
S. J. Scott, London .. : F C " £19527 oeme) Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M_S.A, Architect. 
R.G. Battley, London. 4 4 ; £390 GO. O Wo. HOARE (accepted) 5 : - £4,958 o o 
J. Curnow, High Barnet . : é é » 1,333 © ©| For Building Shop, Westbourne, Bournemouth. Mr. 
J. Ellwood, New Barnet . . A : weeks 300 OF O HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. 
F, J. Coxhead, Leytonstone . : : wet,247 0 0 Mannell ; : sings . £815 0 oO 
J. Baughen, Barnet 4 eLs2gOh 0:0 Jones . é : : : : : : , a7SoM Or O 
J. WILLMOTT & SONS, Hitchin (accepted igh tO4yI5 oO Lucas . : . Sey 25rnOY O 
Architect’s estimate . 1,200 O07 O BARROW & ENIWISTLE (accepted) ‘ ‘ - 698 o o 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 

° 

gj The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the ” 
/ “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 18877. oF 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


om, ©” PARQUET FLOORINGS 


W296 soo One inch and 2-inch thick. 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material only, exclusive of Laying. * 


Immense Stock are ready for Laying. 


e 
\ cS SZ BS 
DK SS j 


aE s Patent, 
she 6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 


Tu System 
of Preparing, for Laying inch 


WOOD yy on Concrete or Stone 

: WINN ‘ 
CARVING. ly <a 
Architectural Designs ——— SS 
Executed in all Styles. ut 


q ) U nl 


S os Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) Block Floor 
ws a Q: }-inch Parquet qs UY, 
Ww Ge » Wood Backing t Lchnsadddsis 


il 


ee 


a 


ty = A cpr | ‘i PATA es il at 
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GI in) Us ail = A i : i u 


mn Ho it 
oa RETO TILE MANUFA CTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Whar, 21 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


A — MANCHESTER, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, .J. STURGEON & G0. 2 Broad St Buildings, E.C 


NSS SS 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BOURNEMOUTH—continued. ; DARENTH. 

For Alterations, Hinton Wood, Bournemouth. Mr. H. E.| For Additional Fire Extinction Appliances at the School 
HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. Asylum for Imbeciles, Darenth, Kent, for the Metropolitan 
Grorcr & HARDING (accepted ) . 5 - £302 0 0 Asylum Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 

For Additions to Fancy Fair, Bournemouth. “Mr. H. E. 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. rab not supplied. 
HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. Jennings & Co. . F d : _ £850 0 0 
Jones Wee TL Seb abhe Eeaee Oo Ridsdale & Co. . a Sia oe . ee Sere 
Huxtable . : - : : . » Mineo £O Merryweather & Co. . : : ; : i792 at a 
JAMES (accepted % ; ‘ ; " : Pee el piarehy Fs) Clements, Jeakes& Co... : : ; . 690 10 o 
CHESLYN HAY. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . ; ‘ : . O25 pine 
For Building Schools, Cheslyn Hay, Cannock. Mr. W. Woop, eae Mason & Co. . . . . : - 597 10 Oo 
Architect, Longton. - Pap uy - « 589 9 0 
Wootton, Bloxwich . : ; : ° 1 £45310. 40 5:0 J. & F. May, High Holborn (accepted) . - £520 pee 
COLCHESTER. For Electric Fire Signal System at the School and Asylum for 
For necessary Alterations and Reparations at the Cemetery, for Imbeciles, Darenth, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylum 
the Colchester (Joint) Burial Board. Mr. J. W. START, Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARsTON, Architects, 15 

Architect, Cups Chambers, ie Street, Colchester. Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

¥. Dupont, Colchester : ; 34275 Bolo Binko & Co. ; ; H : : £749 10 Oo 
G. Farran, Colchester . : 5 " : a0 #0 F. J. Lovett . 5 - 4 ; : , 625 0 Oo 
H. Cook, Colchester . 5 ; : : BATS Tap ae) Baily & Grundy . : ‘ : : 2 - 1550) 1. Be 
T. J. Ward, Colchester ‘ ; ; 2 pp 2TO 60 +O Strode & Co. ; : : : : 4 . 340 “2070 
Bloyce & Son, Colchester . é ; : iaLosanO 0 (Bree es, é : F % s Z : . 488 0 0 
W. Shead, Colchester . ; ‘ : ‘ esl. OO Wadley Bros. ‘ : ; 3 : : 475 SO 
R. Beaumont, Colchester . ; : caer al 7OmO nO Cox, Walkers & Co. . : - : ‘ . §438° 8,.0 
ORFEUR, Colchester (accepted) . 13310 1 0 Harrison & Co. . : . * ; : + 20 oO ie 
For Supplying and Laying Oak Parquet, &e, in Hall, for Blenheim & Co. . A ; : : : - 1398." 0Tro 
Captain Kelso, Hookesley Park, Colchester. Fowler, Lancaster & Co. . : : j - 369 IO o 
C, HinDLEY & SONS (accepted) . : 4 _ £54 0 0 Spagnolleti & Crooks . : , ‘ . «348 TO!1-o 
CREWE. Gent & Co. . 333070; 0 
MriG. E. DALE & Co., Limited, ‘Ludgate Hill (accepted) . 318 0 Oo 


Yor Private Street Improvement Works, Crewe. 
SHORE, Borough Surveyor. 


D. Plant. . OO en sD rag HEREFORD. 
H. Camere (accepted) f ‘ ; ‘ ae “4 3 For Building Villa, Holmer, Hereford. Mr. W.W. ROBINSON, 


Architect, Hereford. 


GLASBOURY. Z 
For Building Villa, Glasbury, Brecknockshire. Mr. W. W. Day eae rose y qfons Se ae - £580 B 3 
ROBINSON, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. Lewis & Co. Hereford uo a ae 

Bowers & Co., Hereford. : : : £935 oo B ertod Herefatd ome ; : eee) 6 
Desi wicaucklas ; oe 879 0 0 eavan odges, Herefor : 4 . . 496 0 0 
Fe dincukrweod SdoticeS Bowers & Co., Hereford : A : »., 409 0,0 
Files! Wereford «A, ee ay ee J. Hites, Hereford (accepted) . 433 0 O 
Bewis Co. Herefont | ; ‘ i : 755 0 0 The price is exclusive of bricks and tiles. 
J. PRICE, Hay (accepted) . : ; : - 710 0 O. For Additions to Swan Inn, Letton, near Hereford. Mr. 
Webb, Hay ; 4 : : : : « -0907"0 16 WILLIAM CHEIAKE, Architect, Hereford. 


Stone and bricks supplied. JOHN SANDFORD, Letton (accepted) . ; . £637 10 oO 


THE Paar SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


=" NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


ome re sy Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
om Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. — 


MILTON SYER, wancracroner, 86 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E. 


(PATENTED), 


ELIE: weer ae aca Or =TEAE: ene 


A paying investment for pro- The “Eclipse”? is invaluable 
fessional and businessmen. Will for its simplicity, the quality of 
save its cost every month. Fac- its work, economy, and use to 
simile copies practically un- business ‘and professional men, 
limited in number in permanent for circulars, price lists, notices, 
black ink. No stencil. No wet music, &c. 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper, Clean, 
portable, cheap. Always ready 
for use. The only Avparatus by 
whieh copies of type writing can 
he manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail ofall Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


a——— — — - 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as actual 
results of lithography are ob- 
tained. 2 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &¢., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes. 
business cards, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions pce fac- 
simile copies of one’s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


FORDE ivi & Shi ii Ei, 


ae HELMET BUILDINGS. WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
etail Establishments :—?7 4 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 


Where full particulars can be obtained, and the Apparatus seen daily at work, Full inspection and free trial invited. Send for Specimens. 


— 


=~ eS! = 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FAY GATE. 
for Repairs and Additions to Residence, Fay Gate, Sussex, for 
Mr. H. M. Beaumont. Mr. A. T. H. STONEHAM, Archi- 
tect, 6 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


D. Harding, Fay Gate . . : 5 - £420 0 0 

Rouland Bros, Horsham . . . - 385 0 Oo 

H. BRIDEL, London (accepted iy: $605, 0; 0 
HINCKLEY. 


For Supplying and Fixing Oak Inglenook, and Panelling and 
Wood-ribbed Ceiling, for the Hon. E. H. Pierrepoint, 
Higham Grange, Hinckley. Mr. R. J. GOODACRE, Archi- 


tect. 
C. HINDLEY & Sons gti cP Pes er £294"'0" © 
RBY. 

For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Py 
T. Elmes, Wainfleet - £396 5 Oo 
J. T. Turner, Wainfleet ° 3/7 5mOn 0 
J. Richardson, Neake . : 367 I0 oO 
J. HOLMEs, Wainfleet (accepted " 364 19 oO 

LLANWRTHWL. 
For Building Schoolhouse, Llanwrthw], Breconshire. Mr. 


S. H. COWPER CoLes, Architect, Builth Wells. Quan- 
tities by Architect. 

S. Deakins, Knucklass Knighton £357 oO 

J. Evans, Llanwrthwl . : 321 9 90 

W. Williams & Sons, Talgarth 250 0 O 

G. Doré, Rhayader 235— OF O 

A. Meredith, Newbridge-on- “Wye 230 0 O 

H. PRICE, Builth Wells (accepted ) 210 0 O 

LONDON. 
For Building Billingsgate Christian Mission. Mr. GEORGE 


BAINES, Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, London, 
EG. Quantities by Mr. J. R. Vining, Rolls Chambers, 
Chancery Lane. 


LONDON— continued. 

For Erection of Industrial Dwellings in Brady Street, White- 
chapel. Messrs. N. S. JOSEPH & SMITHEM, Architects. 
Quantities by Messrs. J. Thornton Green & Petersen, 
12 Poultry, E.C. 


Outhwaite & Son . : ‘ ; : & 32,900 0 O 
Hall, Beddall & Co. : : 31,5416 08.0 
Mark Patrick & Son 31, 200j5 Ge O 
Holland & Hannen. 30,987 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham 30,894 0 O 
Colls & Sons 7 30,663 0 oO 
Ashby & Horner 30,240 0 O 
Shepherd 29,866 0 O 
Brass & Son . 20,2235 0) G 
Brown, Son & Blomfield. é ‘ 3 a BEY e (0) (9: 
Kirk & Randall ; : : ; < se 27,3803 0, 0 
Mark Gentry . . eZ 7515517 OO 
Peto Bros. : : . aaeZ0,L47 “Ox O 


For Repairs to Nos. 46, 54, he 58, 60, and 62 Barnsbury 
Road, Islington, for Mr. J. Podzus. Mr. W. PeLOrer, 
Architect. 


H. Duffill, Stamford Hill. : , *L2701n Oy O 
Hi le Davy, King’s Cross 200 O O 
J. Kingdon, St. Pancras 170 0 0 
W. Wythe, Dalston 166 Io o 
T. HINTON, Pentonville (accepted ) 134 15 oO 


For Forming New Millinery-room at Rear of 220 Upper Street, 
Islington, N, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KING- 
WELL COLE, M. S.A., Architect, 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor 


Square, W. 
Eo wave & Cor 7. : 4 5 2 : - £379.00 
Drew & Cadman. : : 240 Om O 
S. YARDLEY & SONS (accepted) . . : 243 0 0 


For Erection of New Shop, Refreshment Buffet, &c., at Rear 


Higgs & Hill NL4Z4SO80, O of 217.Upper Street, Islington, N., for Mr. as R. "Roberts. 
Brass & Sons . 7434 OF O Mr. J. KINGWELL ‘COLE, Mes: A., Architect, 28 Mount 
F. & H. F. Higgs 4,250 0 0 Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Colls & Sons 4.2572 01 0 J. Grover & Son , \ £2747 (oe) 
B. C. Nightingale 4,189 0 0 Dove Bros. 2,690 0 oO 
J. & J. Greenwood 277 O00 Williams & Son 2,626 0 oO 
James Morter ye, As) G. H. & A. Bywaters 2,607 oy O 
Mark Gentry . HI5SpO 0 W. Scrivener & Co. . 25338 Ow O 
R. G. BATTLEY, Clifton Works, 21 Old Kent J. Smith & Son. : 233758 0. 0 
Road (accepted ) ; 3,895 0 O WALL Bros. (accepted ) 2.2056 Cuno 
AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 


SOOO APOLLO VLSI NINN IAIN INI NIN 


ADVANTAGES. 
Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons. 
Great Economy. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, ! 
&e., &c. 


FOR 


Working Farm. Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 
and ail purposes requiring small 
power. 


1885. 


RHE ONLY ERG EERE Nee eRe AWARDED FOR 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 


London Office : 


141 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


WaALEBRER ®W AL TLIOTT (late of GEARY é WALKER), 
7 John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. 
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BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, | 


Being “ Key2d” to Substructure = 


METAL KEYS, 


And by an 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKEWED OAK, 


Offico—i75 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON — continued. MARGATE. 
For Decorative Works to Drawing-room, &c., 31 Chester | For Drainage Works, Marine Terrace, Margate. 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. B. Cook & Co, Battersea (accepted ) : 
GODFREY, GILES & Co. (accepted) . y PLYMOUTH. 


General Painting Works. For Building Science, Art, and Technical Schools, Plymouth. 
Climpson & Sor. Mr. ARCHIBALD -D. SHORTRIDGE, Architect, Plymouth. 


: , Quantities supplied. 
For Decorative Works to 35 Chepstow Villas, W., for Mr H. J. Reed, Plymouth 


- £1,186 0 0 
» £286/,0 0 ou 


Heaven. Mr.’J. KINGWELL COLE, M.S.A, Architect, TM , » £5,786 0 © 
28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. *y oe Plymouth . - 5,783 0 0 
Pope & Bray : : f ; ; a £265 0 0 ethick Bros, Plymouth . i ; 5,701 0 © 
B. Colley : : : ? ; 263 0 0 Tozer & Son, Plymouth . 55554 0 © 
TRATESOSSON (atcepidd) 5 5 ao sae oa eo Be Biowey, Plymouth ; 5:S00H0 Oo 
G. H. Carter : : ‘ : OP i geae higes : illabear, Plymouth 5476 0 o 
bs Palk & Partridge, Plymouth : 54721 O10 
MILFORD HAVEN. J. Finch, Plymouth . ; : : E 5,440 0 oO 
For Construction of Gasworks, Milford Haven. W. Trevena, Plymouth ., ‘ . : 53390 0 O 
G. Cole & Sons, Milford Haven Sys eee LTO7S"71'0% O Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . 4 y 5.35ie Gs O 
J. Williams, Milford Haven . ; : 1,749 13 5 R. & C. Rowse, Plymouth : . 4 5,165 0 oO 
W. Summons, jun., Hakin ae OK : + “437° “Oe © Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth ; 5,134 0 ©& 
S. PEARSON & SONS, Westminster (accepted) . 1,260 0 0 T. Kennedy, Plymouth 5,105 O oO 
Apparatus S. apa Plymouth ; : 5 : . S0r5, 20 a0 
Renshaw, King & Co.,, Kidsgrove . » ene! fe S #. R. Debnam, Deen ame ee he 3 
imited . ‘ ToS OMOREO . 
Nevaeh Pence eae % ; 1.783 o o| For Building Library and Kitchen and Offices, Magnolia 
W. C. Holmes & Co, Huddersfield . 1,745 0 0 House, the Green, Stratford, E., for Mr. C. Boardman. Mr, 
R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath . 1,715 0 0 GEO. BAINES, Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
R. Dempster & Sons, Limited, Elland 1,075 GO 0 R. G. Battley : . . -£549 0 0 
J. T. B. Porter & Co., Gowts Bridge 1,668 0-0 S.J. Scott. . . : - 489 0 oO 
E. Cockey & Sons, Limited § ‘ UREBH2TO 6 F, J. COXHEAD (accepled) . 400 90 O 
WILLEY & Co, Exeter (accepted) . . . 1,446 0 0 Architect's estimate. 4, . ws, 416 0 0a 
For New Show-rooms, Broadway, Stratford, E., for Messrs. C. 


PURTON. 


For Rebuilding Stables and Coach-house, at the Angel Inn, Boardman & ons. 


Mr. GEO. BAINES, 4 Great Winchester 


Purton, Wilts, Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A., Architect, ened ia Hipes ' ; . £2,990 0 © 
20 Victoria Street, Swindon. : 

E, BARNES, Purton (accepted) H. H. Hollingsworth 7 # a ag OS a 

~ ’ y Mark Gentry . ; : ; : 2,850 0 @ 

SHERE. G. Godfrey & Son ‘ z 2,645 0 oO 

For Additions to Surrey Trading Company’s Premises, Shere, Selescott.. ¢ : f : x ; 2,597 0 oO 

Surrey. Mr. GEO. BAINEs, Architect, 4 Great Winchester R. G. Battley ay ; : : 4 2,597 0 O 

Street, London, E.C. F, J. COXHEAD, Leytonstone (accepted) . 2,544 12 o 
J. S. Brown, Guildford : : £680 0 oO | Show-room Fittings. 

A. PARSONS, Shere (accepied) . ‘ 550 0 O | Drew & Cadman ; ; 377.0. © 

A. A. Cumper, Gomshall . : 5 : 550 0 O Sage & Co. : : ; , : : : 357 0 & 

Architect’s estimate . 5 547 OF 0 | T. DRAKE, 72 Great Percy Street (accepted) . 320 2 oO 


THOMAS BRADFORD & C0, 


Laundry, Sanitary, and General Engineers, 


GARDEN 


Com 


aS 
p 
X¢ % 


140 to 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C.; 


LONDON 


which Ancient 
form a or 

very in- Modern 
teresting : Styles, 
and at- and with 
tractive or with- 
feature out Pe- 
for destals. 

Gardens, Also, 
Lawns, Vertical 
&., Sun-dials 
made for Build- 
in ings, &c. 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


Bradford’s Patent ‘‘Vowel” A 10, 
With New Automatic Keversing Gear,is the best Steam 
Power Machine for Workhouse, Asylum, or Hospital 
Washing that is made._See New Catalogue. 


pat evee 


a 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.F. 


Branch Establishment: 
11 BRIDGE 8TREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 


Plate Manufacturers 


of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 


tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 


No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps, Fatablished 1795. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


rO ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Alustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
post free on application, 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Steves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N, 


Houses. ; 


{ilustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues, y 


Crescent Ironworks, Manchester. 


For Asylums, Hospitals, Workhouses, 


Steam Laundries Baths, Public Schools, Colleges, &c. 
and Hand-power Fitted 


Bradford's Patent 


Washing, 


with 
Machinery — for 


Laundries. Mangling, Ironing, &c. 

eee “= * ,.. Steam Boilers, Pumps, Water Storage; 
Baths and [fg Filtering, Heating, and Distributing 
Public Washing Apparatus, and all the requisite Bath- 


ing Appliances for Public Municipal 
Baths, and Hospital, Asylum, Work- 
House, and School Baths, &c. 


Improved Public Wasbhouse Fittings, Plant, and Machinery. 


Detailed Information and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenoil | = 


To H.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners = NY 


All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- | ‘\ 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- |: 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers, 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE: FIRMS. 


Drying,, 


May 10, 1889.] 
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RUSHDEN. 
For Building House and Small Shoe Factory, Rushden. 


Miller, Rushdeny. sos se« 3 bogpevhy e€ ili £463)25 0 
Dawkins, Wellingborough . . » 400 0 0 
ADNITr & Co, Rushden (accepted ) . ioe ee 19398010! ,0 


SWINDON. 

For Making Alterations and Extensions at the Volunteer 
Hotel, Bridge Street, New Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, 
M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 

G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ). 


For New Shop Front and Making Alterations at Prospect 
House. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 
G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted). 
For New Shop Front, &c.,, 13 Bath Road. Mr. WILLIAM 
DREw, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 
T. BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For Alterations to the Atlantic Cable Office, Weston-super- 


Mare. Mr. SYDNEY J. WILDE, Architect, Boulevard 
Chambers, Weston-super-Mare. 
C. Addicott, Weston-super-Mare £690 gore) 
T. Allen, Weston-super-Mare 580 O O 
G. H. Pocock, Weston-super- Mare 495 0 0 
J. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare . 492 0 0 
H. A. FORCE, Bristol (accepted) . 485 0 0 


WIGMORE, 


For Restoring Tower of St. James’s Church, Wigmore. Mr. 
WILLIAM CHEIAKE, Architect, Hereford. 
Bowdler, Shrewsbury . 520000. O 
Vale, Hereford ‘ ee Ue OO 
EDWARDS, Leominster (accepted) : AAA OW 0 


WOODFORD. 

For Erection of Pair of Villas, Woodford, Essex, for Mr. J. R. 
Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, M. S A., Architect, 28 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

WALL Bros. (accepted ya - : . 
WOOLWICH. 

For Iron Van Shed on the Dockyard Wharf, for Messrs. 

COC @ aut Vite Ele Ee woe Architect, Woolwich. 
Humphreys . : ; ‘ : —AilOS OQ O 


anf, 2,000 10 5 O 


Morton Z ; - “a fe Op LOO 
Martin ° : : ; SE Soe Ot.0 
MAIN & Co. ‘(accepted ) : : ; - See aye ize 


WOOLWICH—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Royal Oak Public-house, 
New Road. Mr. H. H. Cuurcu, Architect, Woolwich. 
A. J. FENN (accepted) . . ° , . £184 0:0 


For Alterations and Repairs (after Fire) at No. 49 Artillery 
Place, Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 
E. G. CovIL (accepted ) : s£150n OF O 


For Building Cemetery Chapel, Waiting-rooms, Lodge, &c., 
Plumstead, for the Plumstead Burial Board. Mr. H. H. 


CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. Quantities by Mr. 

W. H. Strudwick. 
Marriott, High Barnet . : : c £5592 Bee. fe) 
Chapman, South Hackney ‘ , 5,169 0 oO 
Holloway, Deptford . + 94,079) 2 On 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street 4,825 0 0 
Battley, Old Kent Road. , Se4;SOst LOS 
Longley & Co., Crawley, Sussex - 4,550 0 O 
Richardson, Peck ham EAI239 0" <a 
Kemp, Aldershot 4,098 oO oO 
PROCTOR, Woolwich (accepted 4,000 0 O 
Martin, Maidenhead . 5 y #35998 ~ OMG 


YARMOUTH. 
For Alterations to Warehouse, Southtown. Mr. J. E. TEASDEL, 
C.E, 3 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 


G. H. Springall, Yarmouth . £247 @ ie 
Grimball & Watts, Yarmouth 235.0: 00 
J. T. W. Bray, Yarmouth 2345 Oma 
M. Barnard, Yarmouth 23 Ome OlurO 
W. H. Moore, Yarmouth 220,505,0 
E. Bland, Yarmouth 227. OF O 
G. BECKETT, Yarmouth (accepted ) 217 20 0) 
W. Guiston, Yarmouth 7 198)" GO -O 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN the annual report, Mr. T. Mayor, the surveyor to the 
Openshaw Local Board, refers to the increasing prosperity of 
the district as evidenced by the fact that there are very few 
untenanted houses. Plans had been passed during the year 
for 254 houses. Two new places of worship were being 
erected, and a gymnasium had been built. The legatees of 
the late Sir Joseph Whitworth were pushing forward with the 
buildings to be used as public baths, which promised to be an 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SunvzyrinG List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, Om DOr. W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


BLUE PROC CESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS. PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman, 
owest fone 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEM Eo NT, E.C. 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER. STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
Oey CCC. 


WOOD 
MANTELS. 


THOS. HUGHES & CO., 
194 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


PRICE LIST. 
% Mth PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to lj inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
SS finest, most plastic, Bae sand 
7 carrying, and cheapest Cement 

in the market. Specially 


eau 
adapted for laying encaustic 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samrples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
BLUE LiAs LimMg#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


VOL. XL. 


THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOURNE, 1888-89, 


RST ORDER OF MERIT. 


SAAN 
(t 


ng pe. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Town and Country Houses, Mansions, 
Institutions, &c. 

ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given. 


VER A QVARTER OF A CENTURY 


JET ~ABLISHED 


8 THE ARCHITEOT. 


[May 10, 1889. 


SUPPLEMENT 


architectural feature on the main road, and during the year 
there had been expended in private improvement works 2,540/. 

THE Fife and Kinross District Asylum, Cupar Fife, is 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 
and London, the architects being Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, 
of Edinburgh. 

THE works in connection with the sewerage scheme at 
Willenhall have been commenced by Mr. G. Law, of Kidder- 
minster, according to plans by the surveyor to the Local 
Board. The contract price amounts to 10,8772, and the site 
was purchased from the Earl of Lichfield for 6,9672. 

THE completion of the Victoria Tower erected as a Jubilee 
memorial at St. Alban’s Church, Leamington, by Mr. G. F. 
Smith, of Milverton, from the designs of Mr. Cundall, has been 
formally celebrated. 

TuHIs month, ‘‘ Walks in Holland,” an illustrated handbook 
to some less frequented parts of Holland, including Friesland 
and Guelderland, edited by Mr. Percy Lindley, will be ready. 
There will be a chapter upon sculling and sailing in Dutch 
waters by the editor, and another on cycling in Holland. 

SAMPLES of the Bangor green slates have been forwarded 
to us from the Llwyd-coed slate quarries by the Llwyd-coed 
Slate Quarry Syndicate, Limited, whose London offices are at 
48 King William Street, E.C. The samples show a slate of a 
beautiful and uniform colour and of a fine surface. It is 
claimed by the company that the vein of this slate, which has 
been recently discovered at their quarries, is inexhaustible, and 
all demands can now be supplied, doing away with the 
necessity of importing the foreign production, which loses 
colour and is less durable. 

AT Guernsey, from which large quantities of granite for 
road-metalling and other uses are sent to the port of London 
and elsewhere, a number of quarry owners, who are chiefly 
non-resident capitalists, have constituted themselves a syndi- 
cate, with a view to engross the entire trade in that article of 
commerce. 

THE great Sukkur Bridge over the Indus having been com- 
pleted, it is intended now to spend a large sum in erecting 
fortifications to guard both approaches. It was constructed, 
down to the rivet holes, in this country. 

A NOTICE appears in the Zvening Post to the effect that on 
and after May 13 the Evening News and Evening Post will 
be issued as one paper. 


| 


THE proprietors of the Ebbw Vale Company have notified 
that the wages of the whole of the iron and steelworkers in 
their employ will be advanced § per cent. The proprietors of 
the Cyfartha and Dowlais Iron and Steelworks have granted 
their men an advance of 73 per cent. 

THE committee of the Lord Frederick Cavendish Memorial 
at Buxton have resolved to entrust Messrs. Joha smith & Sons, 
of the Midland Clock Works, Derby, with an order for the new 
Town-hall clock at Buxton. There will be three dials, and the 
hours will be struck upon a 5-cwt. bell. There will be an 
automatic lighting apparatus. The clock, it is expected, will 
be a useful and handsome addition to the buildings, which have 
cost over 10,000/. in construction. The Marquis of Hartington 
will open the new buildings on the 26th of next month. 


AT Thornhill Station, near Dewsbury, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company are about to make considerable 
alterations. The contract is let to Messrs. Graham, Hudders- 
field, for 28,000/._ The improvements to be effected include the 
construction of a bridge with approaches to carry the Dewsbury 
road over the railway, thus doing away with the level crossing. 
The new buildings will comprise a goods warehouse with 
ofiices, a tranship stage, a weighing-office, and passenger 
station in place of the one now in use. Ample accommodation 
will be provided in the shape of waiting-rooms. There will be 
an up and a down platform connected by a subway. The 
platforms will have zinc roofs glazed. 

THE masons and bricklayers of Barnsley, who have been 
on strike for an advance of three-farthings per hour in wages, 
have received an intimation that their demands would be con- 
ceded. Their wages have been 73d. per hour; they will in 
future be 8¢. per hour. Most of the men have begun work at 
the advance. The labourers had demanded an advance from 
5d. to 53d. per hour, and the employers agreed to give 53d. ta 
the best of the labourers, and 51d. to the others, 

IT is stated that Messrs. Watt & Wilson, railway and public 
works contractors, Glasgow, have been successful in securing 
the No. 7 contract for the erection of the new aqueduct at Lake 
Thirlmere in connection with the extension of the Manchester 
water supply. The total amount of their tender was fully 
142,000/, 

AN order has been entrusted to Messrs. Archibald Smith & 
Stevens for a large hydraulic lift upon their “ Reliance” prin- 
ciple, for Messrs. Lloyds Barnetts & Bosanquets’ headquarters, ~ 
Birmingham, this being the third order from the same firm, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bitts oF Qvanrities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


@ COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Stained & Leaded Glass Pras 


ind! For Buildings and Ecclesiastical 

a IH Purposes. E 

\ fa| Designs & Estimates Free. Also #3\|h 
es Catalogue on application. 

me) 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD [BA 

(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


g| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


\4|WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
|| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. _ 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous. 


Prans of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiricaTe Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Srracur’s Tasrxs, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


SI 


NO ZINC, 


MPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Il.ustiaticns, Tes!imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, EY6, 


i 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


» | 


Lithographed by return of 


PRINTING WORKS, 
| BIRMINGHAM. 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offi 


Ces, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C, E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 87.4 


LONDON. 


&c.. 


Correctly Written and 


post certain, 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


IHRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


SHAKESPEARE 


_NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Vee: EY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 


Railway Station, for all varieties of 


JOHN 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & ©O., Corsham Down Quarry , Wilts. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, Lonpon.| VW 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Se . toni ‘ ,| Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
i Yy s 
BATH STONE  {S¢lected specially to suit Architects "Sash Nastowers, : 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUI_DEFS’ IRONMOKGERY. 


JUBILEE” FRICTION HOIST. 


ple 
fe & WILL LIFT, LOW(R, AND BRAKE WITH 


DALE, a et ONE HANO ROPE, 


™ SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
in the MARKET, 


London Showroome—l100 HOUNDS- 
aa DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 

AWARDS— 
Edinburgh and york Exhibitions, 1896, 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887. 


\ HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 
OLDHAM 
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The load is to be one ton. A similar lift is in progress for the 
Grand Atlantic Hotel, Weston-super-Mare, and another just 
completed at some flats near the Albert Hall, Kensington. 
Hydraulic lifts of “ Reliance” and other types are in progress 
for the Frascati Restaurant, for Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ken- 
sington, and for Messrs. Mooney & Co., Dublin. The manu- 
facturing resources of the firm have been taxed to their utmost 


limit for the past two years, and extensions are in}contempla- 


tion. 


AN INDIAN SERAI. 


IN an article on the Paris Exhibition, the Zvmmes refers to the 
extremely interesting Indian serai—it would be a solecism 
to call it a palace—which has been designed by Mr. Purdon 
Clarke, C.I.E., the well-known director of the Indian Section 
-of the South Kensington Museum. Mr. Clarke is a very com- 
petent authority on all matters of Indian art and architecture, 
and his energy, which is equal to his knowledge, has been of 
the greatest use to this department of the Exhibition. He 
may well be proud of the building which, with practically no 
funds at all, he has caused to rise out of the ground, for it is 
charming, characteristic, and on the whole a very correct 
example of Indian architecture; and it will contain Indian 
products that will be worth seeing and worth buying, for here, 
by way of an exception to the general rule of the Exhibition, 
the desire of the Indian merchants will be gratified, and they 
will be allowed actually to sell their goods across the counter. 
For this reason alone it was necessary to place them elsewhere 
than in the general court, and Mr. Clarke has been congratu- 
lated upon the way in which he has got over the financial 
difficulties involved in that necessity. It became important to 
put up a separate building ; could it be let at a rent sufficiently 
remunerative to pay its whole cost? Mr. Clarke thought it 
could, and he was justified in his belief; for the building 
having cost altogether 3,000/, he divided it into twenty shops, 
each of which he instantly let to Indian houses or English 
importers of Indian goods at 1oo/. a piece, and the balance has 
been promised by an Indian tea association as rent for the 
verandah where Assam and Ceylon tea will be made for the 
benefit of crowds of jaded visitors. The architecture of the 
whole building is, broadly speaking, Pathan ; the columns out- 
side are reproductions of the lower storey of the Panch Mahal 
at Futteypore Sikri, near Agra, Other ornamental buildings in 
the Exhibition which will be among the most attractive parts 


of the whole display are the old Cairo street, designed and 
entirely constructed by the Baron Delort de Gléon, and at his 
expense. Baron Delort has an extraordinary knowledge of 
Cairene and other Arab architecture. He has succeeded in 
making what every expert pronounces to be a singularly exact 
reproduction of a street in Cairo, containing, it should be 
remarked, a great number of genuine windows, together with 
decorations that are exact copies of the art, fine or rude, that 
is to be seen on ‘the walls of Egyptian houses at the present 
day. 


ARTISTIC WOODWORK, 


Messrs. THOS. HUGHES & CO., of 194 Euston Road, have 
just completed a lift for the new premises of Mr. Peter 
Robinson in Oxford Street, the architect from whose plans the 
work has been carried out being Mr. A. E. Hughes, of 
28 Mortimer Street, who also designed the lift cage. Though 
by no means the largest cage constructed by Messrs. 
Hughes & Co., it is of large size and well proportioned, 
measuring 7 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches, and is Io feet 
6 inches high. It resembles rather a handsome saloon in 
miniature than the typical style of lift, from which the im- 
pression of being cramped up in a box is inseparable, and 
Messrs. Hughes & Co. have produced one of the handsomest 
works of artistic construction in woodwork that could have 
been desired for the purpose. The architect, has certainly 
been most ably seconded in having his design carried out in so 
tasteful and workmanlike a manner. This saloon lift, if we 
term it so, is made of American walnut with satinwood panels, 
the two woods being combined with much judgment, and 
producing a general effect of harmonised light and shade, on 
which the eye rests undisturbed by anything like violence of 
contrast in the colours or by obtrusive details in design. The 
floor is a ‘pretty diagonal pattern of walnut and wainscot ; 
comfortable seats are fixed on three sides of the interior, 
upholstered with rich crimson morocco leather, the backs 
carried up to the surbase moulding. The wall space—so to 
speak—above is divided, into handsome panels containing 
silver bevelled edged glass, by cleverly moulded pilasters that 
rise from the surbase to brackets which support the coved roof 
or cavetto. There is a very great amount of detail, but yet 
there is in no case anything suggestive of bits from the 
student’s or architect’s sketch-book; a quiet originality 
characterises the design in its details, and as a whole implies 
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that the spirit that guided the design in old work has been 
acquired. Among other details will be noticed the effective 
and original treatment of the brackets. just mentioned, each of 
which forms a double or cluster bracket. Above the panels is 
a handsome frieze of satinwood, with swags of fruit, flowers, 
&c., in Italian walnut. These swags are remarkably good, and 
form a specially pretty feature in the design, and as the rest of the 
details quite unlike the stiff and crude features or even mon- 
strosities that not unfrequently appear as modern Renaissance 
work, Queen Anne work, &c. The modelling, moreover, has 
been admirably carried out. Mention should also be made of 
the ornamental moulding that runs along under the soffit 
of roof. The roof of the cage forms a careful finish to 
good work, and is itself an example of good treatment well 
worked out. It is tastefully designed and carried out with 
coved panels of satinwood beautifully polished, in walnut 
framing, with walnut ribs faced with satinwood. An addi- 
tional feature contributing also to the effective finish is the 
raised top that provides for the ventilation of the cage. 

The whole scheme of decoration and all the details have 
been cleverly conceived and thoughtfully worked out, and in 
addition the quality of the workmanship is what could have 
been expected when executed by Messrs. Hughes & Co. They 
have, in addition, supplied the whole of the framing for the 
shaft in which the lift is to work, the machinery being supplied 
by Messrs. Waygood & Co. 


ESTATE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 1851, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Commissioners, amongst the 
members of which are Lord Thring, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. 
Childers, M.P., and Mr. Mundella, M.P., held a meeting on 
Saturday to adopt a final report upon the disposal of this 
estate which should be submitted for the approval of the Royal 
Commissioners themselves. The Royal Commissioners will 
meet to receive the report of their sub-committee in a few days. 
The sub-committee devoted their attention in the first place to 
that part of the scheme generally approved by the Com- 
missioners which refers to the allotment of the estate to 
house-builders. Tenders for building leases have been offered 
under which the Commissioners could realise close upon 
10,000/. a year ground rent. These leases would be in respect 

the gardens between the Albert Hall and the Imperial 


Institute. Mr. Waterhouse, R.A, has been consulted. The 
memorial to the Exhibition of 1851, with its statue of the 
Prince Consort, is to be removed to the centre of a cramped 
courtyard, which will be surrounded by private houses. The 
new buildings for the Royal College of Music find a site 
between private houses in the centre of the estate, opposite the 
above-mentioned courtyard. 

A difficulty has arisen as to the construction of a roadway 
across the gardens. There are interfering vested rights which 
do not expire until 1894 or 1895. Nevertheless the cu de sac, 
which must be the inevitable character of the' new road for the 
next five or six years, will, it is expected, not damage the value 
of the land about it for private houses. In consideration of the 
pecuniary benefit which the concession of building leases will 
no doubt bring to the Imperial Institute, the managers of that 
institution have modified their demands on the Royal Com- 
missioners for land supposed to be necessary for future exten- 
sions of the Institute. The land to the south of the Imperial 
Institute is under offer to Government at a reasonable price. Ac- 
cording to present views, when the contemplated public and private 
buildings are erected, the estate of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
will be almost completely covered over with public institutions 
and private houses, forming three or four great masses inter- 
cepted by broad roads. There will apparently be no semblance 
of architectural unity between them; no public garden, 
square, or “inner court” to secure air and light about the 
buildings, as frequently propounded by the Commissioners, but 
there will be a preponderance of irregular blocks of variegated 
private houses more or less overwhelming and hedging in such 
national institutions for science and art as the estate may 
ultimately contain. 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of this Society, held in Leeds on Monday even- 
ing, Professor Barr, president, in the chair, Mr. W. H. Drake 
gave an address on the transmission of power. He said he 
would only address himself to the transmission of power for 
considerable distances, leaving shafting, spur gearing, and belts. 
and ropes, which it would take a whole evening to go into, 
untouched. He divided the subject into two classes—first, the 


| transmission of power as produced in the first place, such as 


that of steam, water at a head, wire ropes in motion, and the 
like ; and second, energy transformed from its original state, 
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such as pumped water, electrical currents, and compressed air. 
Steam could be carried, with very little loss from condensation, 
avery much greater distance than was often supposed, if the 
pipes were covered with a suitable material with a low con- 
ductivity of heat. He had seen steam carried efficiently 448 
yards from the boiler to the engine. Steel wire ropes were 
next dealt with, and their various defects and advantages dis- 
cussed. Passing to the subject of hydraulic transmission, Mr, 
Drake laid stress on the great power of storage of this system, 
but pointed out a great drawback in the fact that water having 
no appreciable expansion, consequently the same amount of 
power is expended in a hydraulic crane when raising a light 
load as when raising its full load. It had been stated, he said, 
that the efficiency of the hydraulic system at Hull was 76 per 
cent. of the engine power. After speaking of the compressed 
air system, he said he had no doubt that electricity was the 
agent of the future for transmitting power. There was no limit 
to the extent to which it could be applied. 

In the discussion Professor Arnold Lupton said that the 
economy of the wire-rope system depended largely on the speed 
of the ropes. The higher the speed, the lighter the rope that 
could be used. There was this great advantage of compressed 
air over steam and water, that in most cases the exhaust air 
was beneficial. But, on the other hand, water was often very 
handy in case of fire. It could be used to lay the fine dust in 
coal mines, whose dangerous explosive properties had been 
recently exemplified in Durham. 

Dr. Stroud pointed out that it was a much easier problem 
to distribute power by electricity than light by electricity, 
because for the former the pressure need not be kept so nearly 
constant as was necessary for the latter. Electric cables were 
used in some factories in France in place of belts and shafting, 
and the efficiency was said to be about 50 percent. In com- 
paring electricity with other means of transmitting power, it 
must be remembered that it was quite a new departure, while 
the other systems had been used and continually improved for 
many years. He expected that enormous strides would be 
made in the application of electricity in the next thirty or forty 
years. 

The President said the comparison of these systems 
depended entirely on circumstances. There was, no doubt, a 
very legitimate field for all of them. There was no other form 
of power so good as water-power for dock works, cranes, and 
similar plant. He was glad that gas had been mentioned 
as a suitable medium for transmitting energy. It was a 


| 


convenient and efficient system. Electricity had very great 
advantages, of which the comparatively small cost of the mains 
was perhaps the most important. Switches were much simpler 
and easier to manage than complex systems of valves. It was 
comparatively an untried system, and therefore could not fairly 
be compared with the others. : 


—E. sae 


BETHNAL GREEN POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 


THE formal opening of the new schools which have just been 
completed at Leytonstone by the Guardians of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green, took place on Wednesday, May 1. The 
schools, which are of a very complete character, will accom- 
modate 564 children, and the total cost of the new buildings is 
45,000/. 

The estate upon which the school establishment stands was 


| for many years previously the family seat of the Buxtons, of 


brewing fame, and was then known as Leyton House. This 
was purchased by the Guardians in 1868. Its area is about 
8 acres, and the cost of the freehold land with the old mansion 
was 9,500/. At this time the Guardians were much pressed for 
accommodation for the children under their care, and as the 
description of building most suitable for the purpose was not 
at that time well determined, timber and galvanised iron 
buildings of a somewhat temporary nature were erected on this 
estate at Leytonstone, some miles from the workhouse, 
followed some time after by additions of permanent brick in- 
firmaries and receiving wards, the whole costing some further 
9,500/, The Guardians determined in 1877 to build permanent 
brick buildings on an entirely improved plan. Heretofore the 
children had been placed in two large temporary blocks, one 
for infants and girls, the other for boys, but now it was deter- 
mined to give opportunity for better classification by adopting 
a modification, what is known as the “ Cottage Home System,” 
and to Messrs. A. & C. Harston, the architects, were entrusted 
the arrangements, design and superintendence of the erection of 
the new buildings. 

The school establishment has now been remodelled on the 
present arrangement, which preserves the receiving wards, 
infirmaries, and the old house. At the rear of the latter most 
of the new buildings are disposed. Six semi-detached houses 
for boys form one side of a quadrangle, 300 feet by 224 feet, 
six similar houses for boys and girls form the other side, whilst 
the end is bounded by the building which contains the school 
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members in case of fire may be relied upon to supplement with 
very little delay the “firsc aid” rendered by the schoolboys. 
There is not a single drain under any of the buildings, nor any 
direct connection between the buildings and drains. 


and classrooms. In the middle of the quadrangle is a block 
containing the dining-hall (also used as a chapel), stores, baths, | 
&c. Each house contains four bedrooms, with special window 
head ventilators of the architect’s own invention (each bed- 
room accommodates twelve children, so that there are forty- It is satisfactory to observe that since the new homes have 
eight children in each house), a dayroom, small rooms for the | been built the children have been much healthier, and that the 
children’s attendants, and a lavatory, containing a long water- | infirmaries, in which the sick children are attended by the 
pipe, with sixty rose-jets which deliver the water in a fine spray | medical officer, have been much less used than previously, as 
in which the children wash, bowls being thus dispensed with, | the health of the children has been very much improved, the 
and the risk of communicating ophthalmia being reduced to a | death-rate still further reduced to a surprising degree, and 
minimum. Although the houses are in semi-detached pairs, | ophthalmia almost entirely stamped out. 
the buildings all communicate under the shelter of an open- Considerable difficulty was caused in arranging and carrying 
fronted arcade which forms a covered way, sheltering from the | on the building works in consequence of having to build 
rain. On the ground storey and on the first-floor level is a flat | around and amongst the old buildings, and of the necessity. of 
asphalted terrace, which forms a ready escape from the windows | keeping up the latter until the new buildings to supplant them 
in case of fire. The most striking feature of the centre block | were completed. These considerations caused the work to be 
is the dining-hall (used also as the chapel). This fine hall is | divided in three sections, under three separate contracts, 
80 feet long, 45 feet wide, lofty, and with open-timbered roof, | executed with short intervals during the last nine years. 
and is imposing from its mere dimensions. The other parts of | Messrs. Jackson & Todd, of Hackney Road, were successful in 
the centre block are the needlework-room, kitchen. 40 feet by | obtaining the three successive contracts; Messrs. Clements, 
24 feet, fitted with steam-cooking apparatus and gas-cookers, | Jeakes & Co., were the engineers for the cooking apparatus and 
sculleries, stores, swimming-bath 34 feet by 20 feet, bathroom | steam warming; Messrs. Fraser & Fraser supplied the steam 
and boiler-house. All the new buildings are substantially built | boilers, the laundry was fitted by Messrs. Bradford & Co., the 
of the best hard stock bricks and with slated roof, and although | whole under the direction of Messrs. A. & C. Harston, the 
everything is of the strongest and most lasting description, and | architects. Mr. George Poole was the clerk of works. 
the effect from the grouping and arrangement is pleasing and 
cheerful, there is a lack of any mere ornament for ornament’s 
sake, which it was considered would have been inappropriate | THE FORTH BRIDGE 
and out of place. : 
The children are divided and separately housed according ! ON Saturday about 250 engineering students from the Glasgow 
to age, viz., nursery children 2 to 4; infants 4 to 7; younger , and West of Scotland Technical College, along with a few of 
children 7 to 10; elder children 11 to 15 In other parts of the | the professors, lecturers, and assistants, went direct by special 
grounds there has been established a large asphalted play- | train from Queen Street, Glasgow, to the Forth Bridge Works 
ground fitted with gymnastic apparatus and containing an open | Station Here they were met by Mr. Biggart, the manager, 
fronted covered play-shed, 100 feet long, and a group of work- | who divided the company into different parties, and sent them 
shops where boys are instructed in the trades of the carpenter, | about under able guides. When each party got to Inch Garvie 
tailor, shoemaker, &c. The laundry is further afield. or North Queensferry they were taken in dozens to the top of 
The water supply is from the East London Company. There | the pier, a height of over 369 feet, from which elevated position 
are numerous hydrants to which the hose can be rapidly fixed, | an excellent bird’s-eye view was obtained of the gigantic struc- 
and the pressure is sufficient to raise the water above all the ' ture. This is the tenth engineering works visited by the 
roofs. The older boys are trained in the use of the hose and engineering students this session, and the fourth year in suc- 
fire ladders, and they set to work with great zest and most , cession that Professor Jamieson has arranged for a visit to the 
astonishing alacrity on the training alarm-call being given. | Forth Bridge. By this time next year it is fully expected that 
The precaution has been taken to make the apparatus to fit | the bridge will be conveying a large proportion of the traffic to 
with that of the Leytonstone Volunteer Fire Brigade, whose ' and from the North of Scotland. 
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Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one | parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 


Jjilling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall. 


From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 
semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
below the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 

It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each 
succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 

The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 
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HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, EUSTON ROAD. 


ON Tuesday afternoon the foundation-stone of the new 
Hospital for Women, 144 Euston Road, was laid by the 
Princess of Wales, who was accompanied by the Prince 
of Wales and the Princesses Victoria and Maud. The 
building is being erected to take the place of the old Hospital 
for Women in the Marylebone Road, the lease for which has 
expired. Accommodation is to be provided for forty-two beds, 
as against twenty-six in the old hospital. Altogether the 
expenditure is estimated at about 20,000/., of which between 
15,0007, and 16,0007. have been raised. Mr. Brydon is the 
architect, and the builders are Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of South 
Lambeth. As many may remember, the hospital is for poor 
women and children, and is officered by duly-qualified medical 
women. The applicants for medical advice frequently number 
as many as 120 or 140 per afternoon. The neighbourhood of 
the new hospital was gaily decorated, and for a considerable 
distance the Euston Road was crowded with spectators. By 
permission of Lieutenant-Colonel Edis, the Artists’ Volunteer 
Corps provided a band and guard of honour. es 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES, HUDDERSFIELD. 


OFFICES for the Huddersfield School Board will shortly be 
completed. The architect is Mr. B. Stocks, of Huddersfield, 
whose designs were selected in competition. The site measures 
54 feet 3 inches on the north-east and south-west sides, and 
76 feet 9 inches on the north-west and south-east sides, giving 
a total superficial area of 463 yards. The basement floor, to 
which separate access is provided from Canning Street, con- 
tains a waiting-room, attendance officers’ room, two parents’ 
committee-rooms, a heating apparatus room, store-rooms and 
lavatory, and a stone staircase leading to the ground floor. 
The principal entrance to the building is from Peel Street. 
On the ground floor is the clerks’ office, which is 15 feet 6 inches 
by 15 feet; the general office, 30 feet by 16 feet, with an 
accountant clerk’s office attached, the dimensions of which are 
20 feet by 11 feet; an inspector’s room, 18 feet 6 inches by 
13 feet 6 inches ; waiting-rooms, a strong room, and a lavatory. 
The board-room, which is 41 feet by 27 feet, is situated on the 
first floor, where also there are two committee-rooms, a ladies’ 
waiting-room, and a lavatory. The elevations to Peel Street 
and: Canning Street are built of extra hammer-dressed wall- 


stones, with ashlar dressings. The rooms are well lighted and 
ventilated. The total estimated cost, including the site, is 
8,203, 15s. 8d. For the execution of the various works the 
Board accepted the tenders of the following firms :—Messrs. 
Ben Graham & Sons, masonry, &c.; Messrs. Wood Brothers, 
joinery, &c.; Messrs. J. H. Taylor & Co, plumbing, &c.; 
Messrs. Thos. Longbottom & Sons, plastering, &c.; Mr. 
William E. Jowitt, slating ; Messrs. W. & P. Holroyd, paint-~ 
ing; and Mr. Frederick Milan, heating. 


5? 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, on Monday evening, 
Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, president, in the chair, a paper was 
read by Mr. Perry F. Nursey (past-president) on “ Recent 
Developments in High Explosives.” 

The author first pointed out the importance of high explo- 
sives, and instanced the removal of Flood Rock at the entrance 
to East River, New York, in 1885, when 150 tons of nitro- 
glycerine compounds were simultaneously exploded. He then 
described the special features of various explosives and com- 
pared their action, showing how explosion in some was 
intensely rapid and smashed the rock within a limited area, 
whilst in others the rate of explosion was more retarded, so 
that they rent and fissured the ground over a large area to the 
manifest advantage of the miner. He then referred to the 
detrimental fumes evolved by the explosion of dynamite, and 
pointed out that these fumes were absent from some of the 
comparatively slower burning compounds which had time for 
perfect combustion. He briefly referred to some of the earlier 
explosives which had been described in previous papers read 
by him on the subject of explosives. He then pointed out that 
during the existence of the dynamite patent the field was closed 
against other nitro-glycerine compounds in this country, 
although on the Continent and in America they flourished. 
On the expiry of that patent, however, in 1581, there was 
everywhere,,renewed activity in the invention of nitro- 
glycerine compounds. The author then pointed out that there 
were practically over three hundred varieties of explosives of 
all classes and including gunpowder, but that commercially the 
list of high explosives was a comparatively short one, and had 
reference mainly to those of more recent date. This list 
included dynamite, lithofracteur, blasting gelatine, gelatine 
dynamite, gelignite, roburite, securite, bellite, carbo-dynamite, 
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Von Dahmen’s safety dynamite, Hengst’s powder, cotton- 
powder, tonite, potentite, and mélinite. The author explained 
the composition and special attributes of each of these ex- 
plosives and detailed the results of experiments and practical 
trials he had made with many of them, and of the practical 
work he had done with several of them. This latter included 
the bringing down of some 400 tons of rock in Jersey 
harbour at one blast, the demolition of a bridge in Belgium, 
and the chambering of the hard chalk 400 feet down a trial 
boring 4? inches diameter, and under a 350 feet head of water. 
The two former blasts were made with lithofracteur and the 
latter with carbo-dynamite. The author described some heavy 
blasts which had been effected with gunpowder and nitro- 
glycerine compounds at various times, and gave the results of 
work done as being from 30 tons to 3'50 tons of rock brought 
down per pound of high explosive used, which agreed with the 
results he had himself obtained. He concluded by pointing 
out that the same explosive was not suitable for every kind of 
work, but that the present tendency of manufacturers and 
inventors was to so modify and regulate the explosive force of 
blasting compounds that they could be made generally available 
for any kind of ground. 


CANAL WORKS IN EGYPT. 


SCHEMES of irrigation in Upper Egypt, in the provinces of | 


Esneh, Keneh, Girgeh, and Southern Assiout, have been con- 
sidered on the spot by Colonel Ross, Inspector-General of 
Irrigation, with the governors of the provinces and the pro- 
vincial councils. The area affected by these proposals includes 
736,000 acres, of which no less than 250,000 acres were not 
irrigated or were insufficiently irrigated in 1888. The projects 
are all based on the idea of going up the river to such a 
distance that a canal on a slope of four centimétres in a 
kilometre shall, when the Nile is at fourteen cubits, take 
enough water and deliver on the surface a free flow. The 
present system of canals is being utilised by deepening, 
widening, and prolonging them, and in many cases only by a 
change of site of the offtake from the river. The masonry 


works required will, it is estimated, cost about 180,000/., of | 


which 100,000/. is required immediately. The junctions and 
prolongations of canals are estimated to cost about 200,000/. 
The length of the valley thus protected from the effects of a 
low Nile is 430 kilométres. 


Is 
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DRAYCOTT SEWERAGE. 


Mr. J. T. HARRISON, C.E, held a Local Government Board 
inquiry at Draycott last Thursday to consider an application to 
borrow 2,700/. for sewerage and sewage disposal. Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, is the engineer for the scheme, 
and he explained that it was proposed to deal with the sewage 
by irrigation on six acres of specially prepared land. The dis- 
trict is very flat, and there has been great difficulty in arranging 
the levels of the sewers to act efficiently without pumping. 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


THE judges appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts 
have awarded the following prizes for objects submitted in the 
Art Workmanship Competition, 1889 :— 


POTTERY. 
Class I—The Body, any Material. 


Section A.— Thrown, not Shaved.—First prize (5/.) to G. T. 
Scott, of Doulton & Co., Burslem, for nine vases in various 
shapes and sizes. Second prize (2/.) to W. Askew, of Doulton 
& Co., Lambeth, for a vase of original design, marked “114A.” 

Section B.— Shaved and Turned. — First prize (52.) to 
H. Ford, assisted by W. Millward, of Doulton & Co., Burslem, 
for a pair of fluted vases; a pair of vases, fluted foot; two 
pairs of fluted scent boxes; a pair of biscuit boxes; fluted 
umbrella stand; and a fot pourri, marked ‘“ Emerson,” for 
which special commendation is given. Second prize (2/.) to 
Rupert Steel, assisted by W. Millward, of Doulton & Co., 
Burslem, for a pair of fluted ewer vases, all parts turned on 
lathe, the handle and neck in first instance turned on lathe and 
afterwards cut and shaped; a pair of fluted vases; a large 
vase with fluted foot. An additional second prize (2/.) to Mr. 
H. Trigg, of Doulton & Co, Burslem, for a pair of vases with 
fluted foot; a pair of vases with fluted foot and neck; a pair 
of vases, plain; a vase, plain; a vase, blue body and fluted 
pedestal. Honourable mention “for skill in shaving” to Mr. 
A. J. Bartlett, of Doulton & Co, Lambeth, for a vase marked 
(73 Ose 

Class I1.—Decoration. 

Section A.—Modelled and Glazed.—First prize (1o/.) to 
Herbert Ellis, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for a ewer in 
‘‘ silicon” ware, modelled with Bacchanalian subject; original. 
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Thrown by W. Askew ;“shaved by G. Martin ; designed and 
modelled by H. Ellis. 

Section B.—Painted under Glaze.—First prize (10/.) to 
Mary Denley, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for a tall, narrow- 
necked vase; original shape and design. Thrown by 
W. Askew ;‘lathed by G. Martin ; decorated by Mary Denley. 

Section C—Enamel on the Glaze.—First prize (10/.) to Ada 
Dennis, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for a spill-shaped vase in 
‘“‘ Carrara” ware, partly modelled and perforated, with panels of 
figure-painting ; original. Thrown by W. Askew; shaved by 
G. Martin; designed and mostly executed by A. Dennis; 
borders coloured by C. Waters. Awarded for panel paintings 
only. Third prize (3/.) to L. Russell, of Doulton & Co., 
Lambeth, for a vase in “ Carrara” ware, modelled and slipped 
under glaze, finished in enamel over glaze; original. Thrown 
by W. Askew; shaved by G. Martin ; designed and worked by 
L. Russell ; enamel colouring by F. Lewis and H. Wilkinson. 


Class I77.—Stone Salt Glazed Ware. 


Section A.—Plain, Incised, and Glazed.—First prize (1o/.) 
to Ernest Jarrett, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for a plain 
stoneware vase, incised; original. Thrown by W. Askew ; 
shaved by G. Martin; designed and decorated by E. Jarrett. 
Second prize (5/.) to Frank Pope, for a vase, carved and 
incised ; original. Thrown by W. Askew ; shaved by G. Martin ; 
designed and worked by F. Pope. Third prize (3/) to Frank 
A. Butler, for two bowls, squeezed and incised; original. 
Thrown by Thomas Askew ; designed and decorated by F. A. 
Butler. Honourable Mention.—Harry Barnard, of Doulton 
& Co, Lambeth, for a wine jar; original shape and design. 
Thrown by W. Askew ; decorated by H. Barnard; subject, 
/Esop’s fable, “The Wind and the Sun.” Walter Gandy, of 
Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for a jar in plain stoneware, incised 
with seaweed ; original. Thrown by W. Askew; shaved by 
G. Martin; designed and incised by W. Gandy. Arthur 
Ernest Pearce, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for a tankard and 
two beakers, with incised design; original. Thrown by 
W. Askew ; decorated by A. E. Pearce. 


Section B.—Coloured or otherwise Decorated.—First prize 
(10/.) to Hannah B. Barlow, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for 
a bowl, modelled, etched, carved, dotted, and slipped ; frieze of 
animals; original. Thrown by J. Coggins; designed and 
partly decorated by H. B. Barlow; finished by Alice Budden, 
E. Burrows, 'A.!{Maycock, and A. Smith. For a vase, with 


——: 
—— 


etchings of animals. Thrown by W. Askew; shaved by G! 
Martin ; designed, modelled, and etched by H. B. Barlow; 
finished by A. Hellis, E. Allen, and A. Smith. Second prize 
(5/.)to Frank A, Butler, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for a 
salad bowl, squeezed, carved ornament, and incised modelled 
handles ; original. Thrown by W. Askew; turned by G. 
Martin ; coloured by M. A. Thomson ; designed by F. A. 
Butler. Third prize (37) to Walter Gandy, of Doulton & Co., 
Lambeth, for a jar in plain stoneware incised with seaweed ; 
original. Thrown by W. Askew; shaved by G. Martin ; 
designed and incised by W. Gandy. For a bowl with inner and 
outer perforated. thickness. Thrown and finished on the 
wheel from one ball of clay. Thrown by W. Askew ; 
designed by W. Gandy; carved and etched by J. Gandy. 
Special prize (10/.) to William G. Hastings, of Doulton 
& Co., Lambeth, for a _ salt-glazed vase, with figure 
frieze and group on lid, with piscatorial decorations and 
trophies ; original. Thrown by W. Askew; shaved by G. 
Martin ; designed and decorated by W. G. Hastings. MHonour- 
able Mention.—Harry Barnard, of Doulton & Co., Lambeth, 
for a jug, coloured and decorated, initial letters of designer 
worked into frieze round the shoulder of the jug, original shape 
and design. Thrown by W. Askew; decorated by H. Barnard; 
coloured by M. A. Thompson. 


STONE CARVING. 


Second prize (15/.) to W. H. Fry, Church Street, Charlton 
Kings, Cheltenham, for a capital of a column ; carved in the 
Early English style of architecture. Second prize (15/.) to 
Josiah Farmer, 22 Francis Place, Naunton Crescent, Chelten- 
ham, for an octagonal capital of a column, carved in fifteenth- 
century style of architecture, with thistle foliage ornament. Third 
prize (10/.) to William Vickers, 64 Crofton Road, Camberwell, 
for a capital of a column, carved with bramble foliage and 
birds. Fourth prize (5/.) to Frederick Nelson, 4 Shute Hill 
Terrace, Teignmouth, South Devon, for a Sicilian marble 
capital of column. Carved with a design, “Common Objects 
of the Seashore.” 

* WROUGHT-IRON WoRK. 

First prize (252.) to S. C. Hobbs, 19 Munster Square, N.W.,. 
for a wrought-iron grille for inside window-screen or glass door- 
panel. Second prize (15/7) to William Hooks, 1 Kensal Place, 
Kensal Green, N.W., for a wrought-iron grille for a vestibule 
door. Designed by G. F. Henney. Third prize (5/.) to Henry 
Ross, 13 Melton Street, Drummond Street, N.W., for a wrought- 
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iron grille for a street door. The whole of the work sent in for 
competition in this class is highly commended. 


GOLDSMITH’S AND SILVERSMITH’s WORK. 


Second prize (5/.) to Tom Barker, School of Arts, Sheffield, 
for a silver sugar-basin, chased with original designs. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SALISBURY. 


THE Wesleyan Chapel, Church Street, which had been closed 
for some months for extensive alterations, has been reopened. 
Previous to the alterations the chapel presented many serious 
defects and drawbacks—badly lighted, old-fashioned, square, 
inconvenient, high-backed, uncomfortable pews, imperfect 
ventilation and lighting, dangerous staircases to gallery, cold, 
draughty, and unprotected approaches, and in addition the 
fabric generally was in a bad state of repair. The alterations 
and additions comprise an extension on each side of the chapel 
for and enclosing new pitch pine staircases of good width and 
easy rise, with spacious landings at short intervals, bold turned 
balusters and moulded polished oak handrails, the angles of 
walling being circled to avoid crushing in case of panic, with 
large doors at bottom opening outwards. Between these exten- 
sions a spacious stone Doric portico has been erected, the floor 
of which is reached by a short flight of stone steps, thus con- 
necting the three old approaches and the two new together 
into one general vestibule. The floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles, supplied and fixed by Messrs. Craven Dunnill & Co, of 
Jackfield Works, Ironbridge. A large window has also been 
opened in the centre of the front. All the old windows have 
been taken out and new ones of excellent design substituted, 
with wrought-iron casements supplied by Messrs. Burt & Potts, 
of Westminster, and fitted to the central circular portion, and 
in addition seven new windows have been inserted to correspond. 
These windows have been filled with lead glazing in cathedral 
tints of pleasing design, executed by Messrs. Belham & Co., of 
Buckingham Palace Road, London. Two openings on the 
ground floor have been filled in with painted memorial windows. 
The old pews have been swept away, and the space rearranged 
with new open seats, those on the ground floor being of pitch 
pine, and in the gallery of clean deal, the latter being made to 
suit the circular sweep of gallery front, all being varnished 
throughout. The old gallery front has been replaced by a new 


shaped cast-iron front, supplied by Messrs. Macfarlane & Co., 
of Glasgow. The contract was taken by Messrs. W. J. & 
C. S. Young, of the City Steam Joinery Works, Salisbury, from 
the designs and under the supervision of Mr. Fred Bath, 
F.R.I.B A., F.S.I., architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 


THE BRICK INDUSTRY IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE brickmakers of Birmingham have published the following 
statement :— 

“ Twenty-three years ago we were receiving 3s. 6d. per 1,000. 
We were then paying Is. per 1,000 clay-wheeling, and 7s. 6d. 
per week for carrying off. Suppose an average moulder to 
make 15,000 per week, that would leave a moulder 17 tos, At 
the present time we are receiving 4s. per 1,000, which is 6d. 
advance. Out of this we pay 1s. 54d. per 1,000 wheeling, 
12s. 6d. per week carrying off, which at the present day leaves 
the moulder 17. 5s. 73d. This shows a reduction of 4s. 43d. 
per week, although the masters consider we have had a rise.” 

A statement on the part of the masters says :— 

“The Birmingham brickmakers quote certain figures, endea- 
vouring to make out a good case for themselves, but which, on 
investigation, ought to tell decidedly against them, as, on their 
own showing, they evidently think they are entitled to an alto- 
gether disproportionate share of the price paid forlabour. We 
will for the present take their own figures. They say that 
twenty-three years ago they were receiving 3s. 6d. per 1,000, 
which on their average of 15,000 per week represents a total of 
22. 125. 6d.; out of this they paid the man called the clay- 
wheeler 155, and the youth 7s. 6¢., and they had the conscience 
to take 1/. 10s. for themselves. 

“We say no wonder the clay-wheeler became dissatisfied at 
the meagre sum of 15s. for doing as hard a day’s work as the 
moulder, and it is a much fairer adjustment which now obtains 
by the payment to the wheeler of 15. 54d. per 1,000, who thus 
receives on the average 1/. 1s. tod. ; while the payment to the | 
youth of to-day is very different to that of three years back. 
Towards this the increased price of 6d. per 1,000 paid by the 
master now yields 7s. 6¢, out of which he is supposed to pay 
the youth 5s., leaving for himself still 2s. 6¢. But while we 
maintain that the payment adopted at the present time is a very 
much fairer distribution of the total pay, we must say that the 
moulders have not stated the matter at all fairly, as the small 
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quantity made, say of 15,000, is a very low average, and would 
extend throughout the year, which in such a trade as brickmak- 
ing, admittedly of so fluctuating a character, includes the 
winter, when trade is quiet. 

“The quantity an able moulder can make is 18,000 to 
20,000 per week, which, at 4s. per thousand, makes a total of 
32. 128. and 4/. respectively. Take the lesser sum, the distribu- 
tion will be:—Moulder, 17. 135. 3¢.; wheeler, 17. 65. 3a; 
youth, 12s. 6d.; total, 37, 12s,—which, we think, is a very good 
rate of pay, considering there is no apprenticeship to be served 
and no particular skill required in the manufacture. That 

. these men—the moulders—do receive 33s. and 35s. per week is 
an undoubted fact, and most of the yards, if not all, can prove 
it by their wages books. These prices only refer to the 
common bricks; the better class—such as facing and orna- 
mental bricks—are paid at a much more liberal rate, and the 
workers on these can and do receive 2/. and more. 

“ What the masters have to be guided by chiefly are the 
selling prices of bricks to the public, upon which the moulders 
are discreetly silent. Twenty-three years ago—to which 
period the men are so anxious to refer back—the selling prices 
ranged from 18s. to 21s. per 1,000, although coals were so much 
lower in price ; and such has been the bad state of the trade to 
the masters during the last eight years that to obtain 225. per 
3,000 has been regarded as a good price, and this his been 
exceptional, for we are right in saying that the average has been 
about 20s. to 21s. It is true that eight years ago the employers, 
by combination, raised the selling price t» 245., and at the 
same time fixed the price to the moulders at 4s. ; and while the 
24s. gradually and in a short time dwindled down to 21s. and 
2os., during the whole of that time the men’s rate has under- 
gone no change; and it is acknowledged by all connected with 
the trade that these eight past years have been an exceedingly 
critical period, the strongest and soundest firms having had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping themselves out of the bankruptcy 
court, the losses year after year being of a most disheartening 
kind. Now, immediately there is a slight prospect of a general 
revival of trade—a share of which the masters hoped to secure 
—the operatives, forgetful of past kindness, spring a demand 
for a considerable increase ; and because the masters see no 
possible prospect of obtaining from the public an advance 
beyond what they are compelled to make to cover the several 
increases in the price of coals, they strike work, and cause their 
aes ce a serious loss as will take a long time to recover 
rom.” 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 


THE Museums Lecture-room Syndicate lately issued a report 
recommending the erection of two new blocks of buildings, one 
for physiology, the other for human anatomy, and a lecture- 
room common to both departments, at an estimated cost of 
nearly 14,0007, The Financial Board, on being consulted 
about the funds, have replied that they cannot see their way 
to finding more than 10,000/. at present. The Syndicate have 
now issued a report recommending that the quantities of the 
proposed buildings should be taken out and tenders invited, 
after which they propose to ask the Senate to decide which of 
the buildings should be deferred. The Syndicate also propose 
that improvements should be made in the warming apparatus 
of the pathological laboratory at a cost of 183¢., and that an 
additional expense of Ioo/. on the fittings of the same labora- 
tory beyond the 6oo/. already allowed be sanctioned by the 
enate. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


IN consequence of the applications for seats for the last nights 
of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s farewell performances, his engagement 
at the Princess’s Theatre has been extended for another week. 
“ Claudian” will be played every evening and on Saturday 
afternoon this week. On Monday, 13th inst. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett will revive the “Silver King” for five nights only, and 
on Saturday, May 18, he will play “ The Colour Sergeant,” 
“ A Clerical Error,” and “ Chatterton” at the matinée ; and in 
the evening bid farewell to his London patrons in Hall Caine’s 
“ Ben-My-Chree.” 

On Saturday evening, May 18 (the last occasion on which 
Mr. Wilson Barrett will appear in London prior to his depar- 
ture to America), the prices to the stalls will be advanced to 
1Z, 1s. ; dress circle, 10s. 6d. ; and the upper boxes, first two 
rows, 55., 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th rows, 4s. each seat. Private 
boxes from two to six guineas. The advance booking for these 
farewell performances of Mr. Wilson Barrett is so unpre- 
cedented that we are requested to state that no exception 
whatever can be made to the decision of the management to 
absolutely suspend the free list until the close of Mr. Barrett’s 
present engagement. 

Mr. Henry Byatt’s new nautical melodrama “ True Heart u 
will be ready for production early in June. Miss Grace 
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DRY-RODS WHITE ANT 


-- ABSOLUTE: SECURITY GUARANTEED 
Sp: BY HAVING TIMBER : : 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, W. F. STANLEY, 
Railing, &c. Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &¢. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider tothe Trade, 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
QOLD MEDAL Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


SIR WY BURNEPD EC, 
53, GRACECHURCH ST, -E C. 
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Hawthorne will be supported by Messrs. Leonard Boyne, York 
Stephens, Julian Cross, H. H. Morell, Bassett Roe, Horace 
Hodges, W. Parkes, James Lindsay, W. H. Whitehead, and 
E. W. Garden, Mrs. Frank Huntley, Miss Helen Leyton, Lucy 
Sibley, May Ostlere, &c. The scenery is being painted by 
Messrs. Bruce Smith and Richard C. Durant. 

We understand that it is the intention of Miss Grace 
Hawthorne to produce at a matinée at the Princess’s Theatre, 
early next month, a new play now being written for her by Mr. 
W. G. Wills, and at another matinée Miss Hawthorne will 
revive Mr. Richard Davey’s play “ Paul and Virginia,” in which 
she originally scored so great a success. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
April 23. 

6819. Joseph Amedée Jacquemin and Emile Segrestan, for 
“Improvements in or connected with covers or means for 
closing orifices in drain-pipes, and other like passages or 
receptacles.” 

6822. Samuel Carper Frederick, for ‘Improvements in 
metallic roofing.” 

April 24. 

6852. Frederick Rushworth and George Rushworth, for 
“Improvements in sunshades for shop and other windows, and 
in apparatus connected therewith.” 

6863. Robert Charles Sharp, for ‘‘An improved lavatory 
basin.” 

6864. Robert Charles Sharp, for ‘Improved combined 
waste and after-flush to lavatory basins.” 

6869. Joseph Slater Lewis, for ““An improvement in the 
casings or covers of electric switches, cut-outs, and wall and 
ceiling fittings.” 

6874. Jamsetjee Nusserwanjee Tata and Jeremiah Lyon, for 
‘Improvements in the manufacture or production of mosaics 
for floors, staircases, walls, ceilings, ornamental furniture, and 
other like purposes.” 


> weAprilies, 

6887. James Spencer and Richard Leach Holt, for “A 
burglar-proof Venetian blind.” 

6898. William Henry Barwell, for “ Draught, rain, and dust 
excluder for the bottom of doors.” 

6915. George Ewart, Friedrich Johann Ditrich Hulling- 
horst, and Robert Haywood, for “Improvements in metal 
roofing.” 

6921. George Ewart, Friedrich Johann Ditrich Hulling- 
horst, and Robert Haywood, for “Improved wood rolls for 
securing sheets of metal on roofs.” 

6930. Alfred Diss, for “ An improved metal dowel or tenon 
for door frames and other similar purposes.” 

6948. John Middlehurst, for “Improvements in flushing 
apparatus for water-closets or the like,” 


April 26. 

6953. John Sowerby Martindale, for “An improvement in 
and in connection with ventilating cowls, and chimney cowls 
for ships and buildings.” 

6963. Alexander Drummond, for “Improvements in the 
method and appliances for securing glass sheets in roofs of 
greenhouses, railway stations, and other structures, said im- 
provements being also applicable for other purposes.” ' 

6964. Ralph Watson, for “ Window fastener and guide.” 

6966. John Bone and Walton Henry Wilton, for “An im- 
proved fastener for window sashes and casements.” 

6980. William Higgins, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for flushing out cisterns, tanks, and other similar storage 
receptacles.” 

6996. William Phillips Thomson, for “ Improved combined 
sewer gas excluder, trap and sink.” (William Wallace, United 
States.) 

April 27. 
maa? Daniel Jenkins Davies, for “An improved window 
catch. 

7051. Alfred Washington, for ‘An improved paint.” 

7056. James Preston, for the safe*locking of windows, 
eae (hereafter) “ Preston’s patent burglar-proof window . 
ock,” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, MAY 17, 1889. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must. 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* * As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. | ' 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


SONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—May 25.—For Reseating and Renovating 
Congregational Church. Mr. Thomas, Liverpool House, 
Abercarn. 

ABERYSTWITH.—May 20.—For Building Parish Church. 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

ACCRINGTON.— For Building Residences. Messrs, J. 
Maden & Sons, Architects, 121 Blackburn Road, Accrington. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—May 25.—For Roads and Sewers, 
Stamford Estates. Messrs. Hill & Cordingley, Surveyors, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AYLESBURY.—May 22.—For Building Shops and Dwelling- 
house. Mr. W. F. Taylor, Architect, 26 Temple Street, 
Aylesbury. 

BALLYBRICKEN.—May 17.—For Building Parochial House 
and Offices. Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely 
Place, Dublin. 

BALLYSHANNON.—May 18.—For Construction of Water 
Supply Works by Gravitation. Mr. J. Wray, Engineer, 
Enniskillen. 

BATH.—May 31.—For Alterations and Repairs to the Duke 
of Kingston Baths. Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., Architect, 
55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 

BATLEY.—May 24.—For Additions to Wilton Arms. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

@8 BeLFAst.—For Building MDwelling-house, Randalstown. 
Messrs. E. & J. Byrne, Architects, 4 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For Building House at Four Oaks. Mr. 
F. J. Yates, Architect, 88 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

BRECON.—May 25.—For Erection of Pavilion for Royal 
National Eisteddfod of Wales. Mr. Rhys Davies, Secretary, 
Brecon. 

BRISTOL.—May 28.— For Fitting-up Extension of ‘Head 
Post Office. The Surveyor, H.M. Office of Works, “Small 
Street, Bristol. 

CAMBORNE.—May 18.—For Reseating and Renovating 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria 
Square, Penzance. 

CARLISLE.—For Building House, Chatsworth Square. 
T. Taylor Scott, Architect, Carlisle, 


Mr. 


CLERKENWELL.—May 24.—For First Section of Permanent 
Sorting Office, Mount Pleasant. The Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


_CUMREW.—May 18.—For Building Church. Mr. G, D. 
Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 
Dus.in.—For Additions to 80 Grafton Street. Mr. Hamp- 


den Shaw, Architect, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

DURHAM.—May 24.—For Building Church for 250 Persons. 
Mr. T. Robinson, Architect, Stourbridge. 

EASTBOURNE.—May 17.—For Building Mortuary, &c. . Mr. 
F. G. Cooke, Architect, 3 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 

FARNWORTH.—May 22.—F or Building Church and Schools. 
Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Wigan. 

FARSLEY.—May 18.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 
C. H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, Leeds. 

GLoucEsTrR.—June 1.—For Alterations to Friars’ Orchard 
House (United Endowed Schools). Messrs. Medland & Son, 
Architects, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

GoLcaR.—May 23.—For Building Wing to National Schools. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

Goopwor1tH CLATFORD.—May 17.—For Alterations and 
Additions to the Clatford Arms. Mr. Walter Hooker, Archi- 
tect, Junction Road, Andover. 

_ Hauirax.—May 21.—For Building Mission Room. Messrs. 
Cockroft & Shoesmith, Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 31.—For Building Six Shops and Dwel- 
ling-houses. Messrs. George Buckley & Son, Architects, 
Halifax. 

HAYFIELD.—May 30.—For Building Lock-up. Mr. Je 
Somes Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 

HEATON.—May 17.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 
James Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

HEATON.—May 25.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. James Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Bradford. : 

HECKMONDWIKE.—May 17.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached Residences. Mr. A. A. Stott, Architect, Heckmond- 
wike. 

HELLIFIELD.—May 21.—For Building Temperance Hotel. 
Mr. William Iveson, Secretary, Hellifield Auction Mart Com- 
pany, Leeds. 

HENDON.—For Additions to Copt Hall. Mr. Arthur Mar- 
shall, Architect, Cauldron Place, Long Row, Nottingham. 

HINCKLEY.—May 20.—For Building Nineteen Houses. 
Mr. C. W. Woodcock, 37 Regent Street, Hinckley. 

KENSINGTON, — May 28. — For Second Class Men’s 
Swimming Bath. Mr. T. Verity, Architect, 11 Jermyn Street, 
Regent Street, W. 

KING Cross.—May 27.—For Building Constitutional Club. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

KIRKMICHAEL.—May 28.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Mr. John Sim, Architect, 160 High Street, Montrose. 

LEEDS.—May 17.—For Enlargement of St. John’s Church, 
Moor Allerton. Mr, Thomas Ambler, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

Low BADDON. — May 22. — For Building Two Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. W. Wilcock, Architect, 9 Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 

MiLNRow.—For Building Two Houses. 
Architect, 1 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 

MINTERBURN.—May 30.—For Alterations to Presbyterian 
Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 

MONKWEARMOUTH.—May 23.—For Building Spinning 
Mill, &c. Mr. J. Eltringham, Architect, Sunderland. 

NETHERTOWN.—May 18.—For Pulling Down Buildings 
and Erection of Farm Buildings. Mr. Edward Steele, Nether- 
town. 


Mr. John Stott, 
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NEWPORT.—June 1.—For Construction of Public Baths. 
Mr. Conyers Kirby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, 
Mon. 

NORTHOWRAM.—May 18.—For Masonwork in Extension of 
Malting Premises. Messrs. H. Hodgson & J. E. Benton, 
Architects, Queensbury. 

PERTH.—May 21.—For Alterations and Additions to Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

RHOSMARKET, MILFORD HAVEN.—June 1.—For Laying 
New Tiled and Wood Floors, Reseating and Heating Parish 
Church. Mr. T. Powis Reynolds, Architect, Haverfordwest. 

ROSSENDALE —For Building Grammar School. Mr. T. 
Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

ROTHWELL.—May 23.—For Building Infant School and 
Classrooms. Mr. Richardson, Architect, “Rothwell. 

SouTH KYME —May 24.—For Alterations to Church. Mr. 
C. H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—May 23.—For Building Twelve Houses 
and Shop. Messrs. Cockroft & Shoesmith, Architects, Halifax. 
21.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 


WoOMBWELL.—May 
Oxford Row, 


Schools. Mr. Thomas Howdill, Architect, 13 
Leeds. 
TENDERS. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


For Additions at Nechells Park Mills. 
WATSON, Architects, Birmingham. 


S:Laylores ; £1750 oO 
W.& J. Webb . ; : 4 17712 O40 
Surman & Son . ‘ : 5 - 1,054. st0230 
J. Smith : : : ; 1,598 (ome) 
Barnsley & Son ; : : ; » 508. O70 
Sapcote & Son . . 5 ; ‘ 5 (en, 507 ao 
ae, Shido é - 5 OPER or ¥s) 
BISSETT & SON (accepted) ; ; ° c7a1,405° 0 oO 


BROTTON. 


For Heating Brotton Church, for Messrs. Hicks & conte | 


WwoOoD, ‘Architects, 42 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


John Grundy. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} “Gives.” 
48 Osnaburgh St., N.W. 


STRODE & F . 67 St. Paul's Gnamehyard HC. LONDON, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO, 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBURY SQuARE, E.O. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
Estimates by retaie of post. 


LLOYD & OCO.”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from #1 lls. 6d. donee tions developed, and Patents Bought 
£old, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO.,, 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 
43ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 


ARCH” SMITH & | 


IFTS..2 


THE SAFEST, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and| re 
Hand Lifts. 


~_—_—_— 


|e STIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


—_—_-_— 


“JANUS” WOR 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATLEY. 
For Building Four Shops and Three Hotse:, Batley. Mr. 
Harry B. BUCKL EY, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
Soloman & Baines, Batley, mason » £269 10 o 


Richard Field, Batley, plumber, &c. . ; - 196 0 © 

Strickland Waller, Batley Carr, plasterer . « 49 10 Fo 

W. Parker, Heckmondwike . : o> 30 Sorte 

Jones M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater, 2515 & 
CARLISLE. 


For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Great Corby, Car-- 


lisle. Mr. JOHN LANE FOx, Architect. Quantities by 
Architect. 
Edward Fisher, Great Corby, mason . ; ._ Lis eae 
Joseph Rindson, Carlisle, joiner . . Of aaa 
Ormerod & Sons, Carlisle, plasterer 15 15 @ 


Painting, slating, and plumbing not let. 


CHELTENHAM. 
For Heating the Wards of the Cheltenham General Hospital, 
for Mr. A. B. PINCKNEY, M.A., Architect, Cheltenham. 
John Grundy. 


CONWIL ELVET. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Conwil Elvet. 


D. Jeremy, Ffynon ‘Drain . : : . L200 Oe 

J. Griffiths, Carmarthen. : . . . "200'RO )LO 

Mathias & Evans, Llangeler ; “199.20 2 

D. Howells, Conwil . : : : vig DOs LO: 

H. Jones & B. Daniel, Conwil ; : ‘ 0: APO AS ae 

D. Jones, Pencader . : F + 167 Tou. 
DORKING. 


Micesis 7 RETIREE SC eee Heating Ashleigh House, near Dorking, for Mr. W. Blake. 


John Grundy. 


EAST STONEHOUSE. 
For Construction of Bathing Place, &c., East Stonehouse, 


Devon. 
J. Finch . : : . : : = »figtko FOS 
G. Shillabeer . : 5 : 020,00 BO 
F. W. Taylor, East Stonehouse 4 ; : 917 0 © 
A. R, Debnam, Devonport > . . . 909 0 oO 
Lapthorne & Goad . - : : - 2 795 0 Oo 
I, Parsons : F . 7 ty : 7700 iO 
Hill & Co. e e ‘ . ° . r 669 3 g 
T. Kennedy : : » 650 00 
T. SHADDOCK, "Saltash (accepted) . : 5E2 SO. 


& STEVENS.|GARDEN 
HYDRAULIC | “@ 


SUN-DIALS 


“RELIANCE” — 
which ‘ie Ancient 
PASSENGER LIFTS, | toma reo 
very in- Moderm 
teresting Styles,. 
and at- and with: 
tractive or with- 
feature out Pe- 
for destals. 
Gardens, Also,. 
Lawns, Vertical 
&C., Sun-dials. 
made for Build- 
ings, &- 


KS, May be ordered neseee most of the aD Opticians, 


FRANCIS sini & ” SON, 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, 


BATTERSEA. 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


North of London. 
Patrern Books oN APPLICATION. 


et XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely beund in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prive 128. 6d. 
Offiee ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Malet 
post free on application. 
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CLOUGHFOLD. GLASGOW. 
For Heating Cloughfold and Dent Churches, for Messrs. PALEY For Erection of Despatch Works at Kelvinhaugh, for the 
& AUSTIN, Architects, Lancaster. Cleansing Ss sana adie Glasgow SUG eee 
John Grundy. Steven & Sons, brick and digger. ‘ I 
e Findlay & Co., iron. ; é ; «|, 3,000 Ceo 
ENNISKILLEN. Ae 2 
For Building Devenish Church, Enniskillen. Mr. THOMAS ae Fen cate satin : : ‘ ' : baa: - e 
ee a) R a “ge reper: Dungannon Stone. Dumfries Stone Burnet & White, slater ; : , . ; Spceats 
Wineneco, Celfast =. £2,250 0 0 £2,290 0 0 Ro Walken pam pe ree egy rmn ptosis b Sp nats ee Ba oe 
John McNally, Cookstown © . 2,170 0 0 — 2,200 0 0 Stalker & Daye, gasmtiey isnt Se esol Sah 
Collen Bros., Portadown . we Pg pe Tel ae 2,300,,.0- .O R. Russell, iron stable fittings . , : : esate 
James Harvey, Enniskillen . 2,119 5 7 E700 mo: O HARROGATE. 
Laverty & Son, Belfast . i 1,950: 08 0 2,000 0 O For Building House, Stables, and Lodge, Pannal Ash, Harro- 
MATHEW MCCLELL AND, Derry gate. Messrs. H. E. & A.. Bown, Architects, Harrogate. 
(accepted) . - : 21379904. 64-9 WS04- eee 5 oy uate, Peal Oldroyd. £5,858 
ves o., Bradfor ee ; ; Pea rete. ome ee 
FELIXSTOWE. 72 
For Building. Semi-detached Villa Residences. Messrs. Venan A be be i ’ : ee : ‘ 
CORDER Ke Brown, Architects, Nees Lolley & Collingwood, Leeds . : : 6530.60 2.0 
PUrpAnew es 5-852) *) he: é : - £6,100 9 0 Linskill, Harrogate . ase an O 
hs pee Ws Got Oi Otel BB oe . : GouLp & STEPHENSON, Leeds (accepted) . Lowest 
: : j ; ; ; ; ; ee IPSWICH. 
a oa ' : ; z : ; - 5.120 0 © For Building Thirteen Cottages. Messrs. CORDER & BROWN, 
: : : ‘ : . 5,07 54800. 0 : : 
Tt Wardle ; ; ; . 4.995 0 0 Architects, Ipswich. 
0. T. GIBBONS (accepted). ‘ : : e000G.0° 0 G. Grimwood & Son : : : : £1987 Bao 
Harrison . J . 3 ‘ : : 1,924 0 O 
GREAT YARMOUTH. Kenny i ee ar ee 1,889 9 0 
For Building Hall for the Friendly Societies’ Hall Company, OmTeGiopons.../ 24 405-2, - 1 + eee BSRORNES 
Great Yarmouth. Mr. CHARLES G. BAKER, Architect, Fenn : : : 3 ‘ ; - 920mg 
Town Hall Chambers,:Great Yarmouth. Quantities by ie tote > CS eS oy aah eo ee OF? 
Architect. ya . . AG ' : : a) se 
T. Howes, Great Yarmouth . ; , £1 698 10 oO A.Coe_. . . . : - 1,664 0 0 
E. Bland, Great Yarmouth . . . 1,666 17 0| THWAITES (accepted) .. « + + + 15586 9 0 
M. Barnsrd, Great Yarmouth . : - on a 646 Q. © LEYTON. 
W. Moore, Great Yarmouth . : : 1,639 o o.| For Additions and Alterations to Town Hall, for the Leyton 
R, Eastoe, Great Yarmouth . 3 : gel COG MONO Local Board. Mr. Wm. DAWSON, Architect. 
R. Davy, Great Yarmouth ; : 2 mt 57On10. ©. Hunt, Bow Common . ; ; : : £689 Oo Oo 
eee Ae Bows p ; : atl, SO4ELO.. &5 Edmunds, Poplar : : : ; : 680 0 oO 
axman reat Yarmouth . : awards 1350 2m02, 0 Shurmur, Lower Clapton . F : : . 666 oOo, 0 
Grimble & - Watts, Great Yarmouth . ; ; nese 1CeO Reed, Walthamstow . : F 3 ; 1 O43 BOR,O 
J. F. Bray, Great Yarmouth . : : . 1,538 0 oj Holland, Limehouse . : : ; : a O20] OmeO 
J. Batchelor, Great Yarmouth . : : . 1,500 0 oO; Coxhead, Leytonstone. p - : ; «6265 ogfo 
G. Beckett, Great Yarmouth . ‘~ededods 97/0 Sayer, Leyton P é - » 59040090 
Aa Es BonD, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . . 1,479 0 0! Calnan, Commercial Road . ; : ‘ eso, Om o 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Beraes’ Me le 1862. 


“ MODEL DWELLING ” in the Newoustls Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


| bee SN a 


CHARING CROSS, 
£OND ON,’ \N &, 


2 FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY. CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
= | Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. OC. G@. TEBBUTT, Paitentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, YY NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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: GLASGOW. ; LONDON — continued. 
For Heating the Church of the New Jerusalem, Queen’s Park, | For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel, Deptford. Mr. CHAS. 


for Mr. J. B. WILSON, Architect, Glasgow. BELL, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. Quantities 


John Grundy. "s By Ne. Henry Lovegrove, 26 Budge Row, E.C. 
oad. r . 


LONDON. ‘ . : ; : - £3423 0 0 

For Additions and: Alterations to Union Workhouse, High| Hooper . . . ., -, . ., 3358 0 o 
Street, Poplar. Messrs. WALTER A. Hitts & Son,| Holliday & Greenwood » 3,295 0 oO 
Architects, Bow Road, E. Quantities by Mr. Henry Eldridge . : . . . : . > 3273) 0 
Poston, 39 Lombard Street, E.C. Smith & Sons : » 3,243 » Ono 
James Longley, Crawley, Sussex . : . £26,916 0 oO Lang. : . : : ; 5 s F230 Oo 
Brass & Sons, Shoreditch -. 2. “= 4 26,773 -0--0 Anley . 5 aT , . os 3 GRO mace 
John Chappell, Pimlico . 1 «© « » 25,866 0 oO ae &lee . mw eh et a ee 
Tohn Allen & Sons, Kilburn . + + ~ 25,580 0 o| Allen & Sons - 2,965 0 © 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . : e t 924,420)50 0 Rate : . ; ‘ : «. 2,043. Ose 
Mark Gentry, Wormwood Street . «. ~« 24,250 0 0 Hollow sone ern 
Perry & Co., Bow . . ' : ° am CAst75;1- 0770 olloway . . ° . ‘ : . 2,920 8 © 
William Shurmur, Clapton . : : if 23,040: 70.70 Jerrard .. : : 2,909 0 O 
ATHERTON & LATTA, Poplar (accepted).  . 21,980 0 o|  SOPER, Lewisham (accepted ) 2° ete? «9 @\8og one 
Castle ° ° ° ® ‘e . 2,874 ie) ° 


i Wesl Schools, Deptford. Mr. CHAS. ; : : 
tee pou an Ol ever e / For Erection of Mausoleum in Kensal Green Cemetery for the 


BELL, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. Quantities 


Exors. of the late Mr. W. D. Bush, C.C. Messrs. HAM- 


by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 26 Budge Row, E.C. 


Anley : : ° © 
Goad. : : , ; 
Hooper : 
Eldridge . 5 : 
Holliday & Greenwood 


Vertara ss, : , 

Smith & Sons ., 

Lang. : ; 

Castle z : 

Green & Lee 

Richardson : : : : : 
Downs ; A ; ; ; , 
Allen & Sons . : i ‘ : 
Holloway . > : : : 


SOPER, Lewisham (acceféed ) 


For Enlargement of Board School, Hawley Crescent, Camden 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Town. 
D. Charteris . : ; 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . 
E. Lawrance & Sons 
W. Goodman . F 
C, Cox : . ‘ 

J. O. Richardson 


i oe nS MACK & LAMBERT, Architects, 59 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
mt eo? 6 or SJabez*Druitt, Mile End ©. = ; : < : . £930 pho 
2,173 0 0 E. M. Lander, Kensal Green. : : 700 O- O 
2,159 © O| For Internal Distempering, Lime-whiting, Altering Sashes, andi 
2,833 1QPhO other Works at the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum, 
» ~2,048%0,10 Bromley-by-Bow. Messrs. A. & C. HaRSFON, Architects, 
smk25030, FO 690 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
2,010 gro. 40 Derby . ‘ : : . . ‘ £649 0 oO 
1,993.10. 30 Haynes . : ° , : : - 645 0 © 
. ¥1,978IkOA0 Wynan : : ; ; A . eee . 498 0 G& 
« «1,963100,A0 W. G. LILLy, 5 Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall, 
: = 4,959 volo S.W. (accepted ) : . ‘ : . » 409 0 © 
, s 61,955 ©: 80 Architect’s estimate . 5 : ‘ : 400 0 © 
“ berg peas 8 P For Formation of Wood-paved Carriageway and York Stone 
d 


Footways, Alteration of Roads and Tramway, and other 
sg in connection with the Widening of Coldharbour 
ane. 


je ef2.441: S080 J. Biggs . ' ° : . . . £4,314 @ @ 
5 02,425 OO W. Griffiths ; ? : , 4,060 0 a 
aft. 2, Joi loFho Powell, Joel & Robson 3,948 0 0 

2, 175010120 J. Mowlem : : 3:810POunO 

2130! BOWO W. Stubbs. : ‘ 3,750 9 © 

1,943 O oO! 2 Turner & Son . : 3,5cO 0 © 


Surveying and Mathematical Instraments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWINA 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each; by post, Is. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SurvEyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, Fmt W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


D BLUE PROCESS COPIES 


AN } 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, | 


ac. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 


FINSBURY OFFICE, 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 


WHY BURN GAS? 


RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, 
AND ECONOMY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 
POST FREE. 
FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 

Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


FIRST GROER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


PRICE LIST. 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 
ZA < 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 

f Specially adapted for Con- 
{ Sas Floors and Street Paving. 

‘ 

ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
iden! in the market. Specially 

— adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Lids LiM#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


eduction in Cost. ; a | 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 21 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 
i i fall kinds of Insid d Outside Blind 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING |{or’fown and Country Houses, Mansions, Institutions, fx 


Estimates and tions, with patterns, ily given. 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. { niger Established ‘over ® quarter of r century, oe 


eT adds 


~  g) 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Building Board School for 1,200 Children, Sandford Row, | For Enlargement of Board School, Limehouse. Mr. T. J 
Lambeth. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. BAILEY, Architect. weet 
S. Belham & Co. , : : . : » £25,199'.6 6 Atherton & Latta . . : . : ~ 42,0635 Om G 
J. Tyerman ., : : . . ; - 20,953 O O Staines & Son , . : S . : «4: 2,700m..One Co 
G. Parker : : : . : Ee 20.07 Ns O" LO D. Charteris . . - . , : oa 2046 OmmO 
J. Shillitoe & Son . A : wezO.2G0- OO J. O. Richardson ‘ , F . . ; 2,524 oO 
= oe Se! ; ' 7 10,050"'0. Oo Cl Co CmmE. : : : : ; : 5 2,493 oO 
je Panbtey & a a Danial spoiiih Leen e ° | For Enlargement of Board School, Queen’s Head Street, 
Fae tnd ©. ‘ 18.848 0 Finsbury, by 240 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Seu Yaciis . : : : ’ G. S. S. Williams & Son. ‘ . ‘ . £2,100 0 O 
. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . 18,423 (@) yfe) W. L. Kell ? 
ECE GIO:. Ae : Caine tae ile e pee . : « ' Pep Ree Te, 
SPO k,n, Pah aed ere B 1G,K35 Oo 0 Cc. a PE Ee eh wAs JIMA Ie, Oo 
: a 4 » r . Ps . e e e e e e e I 
For Building Board School for 1,200 Children, Trinity Street, D. Charteris : : : . : . sate ‘ fs 
2 ey At. I, J. BAILEY, Architect . J. O. Richardson . ' : : . . 1,919 onG 
.Belham & Co. . : : ; é alone 6 6 
Dove Bros. « ° . e a e ee nOL 10 F Buildi P peembibeersd pt ac tat vs tite 
Wo China ; Perio e. c or Building Premises, Blackett’ Street] “Mr. J.T. CACKETT, 
ree s.Co oc. 6 Architect, Grainger Street West, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
T. Boyce ; : aie a pe erorts Newcastle-on-Tyne . : ; - £4,286 9 
a Chatteris iddlemis Bros., Newcastle-on-Tyne , an 42 7le rie O 
OOPS a os, a ee Oe tL 20 Oller ar Reaishan. N l rE 
E. Lawrance & Sons : ‘ ; ; eel AkO2 ORO N. & a ee Ree oe saat : ween © 
ee a ween: 607 2o)° let T-Weathertt, Newcastle oncTyne > + Mea 
594, . -on-Tyne . : : 
for Building Board School for 1,200 Children, Plough Road, Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead J ‘ : - nee as : 
Lambeth. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. T. & R. Lamb, Gateshead : : . : 3,015 a..6 
S. Belham & Co. . : : ; SLIT 205- .0) 40 E. B. Reid & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 3,858 15 6 
J. Holloway . - : : : 5 -06,600%.da, oO J. & W. Lowey, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Oe Hey CS 
J. Longley & Co. . 7 : : : SE1G;2 1 1? 20,110 G. Bailey, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : : : 3.700 (oe) 
a ce & Son . ; : : ‘ » 15,980 0 oO HASWELL & WAUGH, Gateshead (accepted) . 3,631 0 O 
P : : - : : : IG.O53O: Oo 
Hugh Knight , : : : : ‘ : he Oe ee rarer 
y. oy AP Wie times a ce cia oe 3 . For Taking Down Building, and Building New Baptist Chapel 
ee Ake & Schack a Cee aan and Schools, Princes Street, Northampton. Messrs. 
W.. Downs : Heide Fa H. H. DYER & Sons, Architects, Northampton. Quan- 
Kirk & Randall . Set ee eM oy td 5,32 §4.O1.0 Pac, RRS cae i 
G, Coxe. alert ig : : : : ADAG Kevfes ona: eo neapon - , : - £3,978 0 0 
4,97 J. Robinson, Northampton 
Hart pos : . . : . : - 14,938 0 oO G. Fisher, Northampton : : : ior 3 : 
For Heating Fulham Union Chapel, for Mr. A. W. BLOMFIELD, Green Bros, Northampton , ; e 33700 (one) 
M.A., A.R.A., Architect. A. P. Hawtin, Northampton ., : : 3,650 come) 
: John Grundy. H. Martin, Northampton . , : d 3,636 0 Oo 
For Heating Canterton Manor House, for Mr. ROWLAND J. T. Wingrove, Northampton . 0 5 - 3,547 ouae) 
PLUMBE, Architect. E. Archer, Northampton . : : : : 3.333 oe) 
John Grundy. W. Heap, Northampton (accepted) . “ 3,295 0 O 


THE MIDLAND wus, wooiiaiis 20, 
JOINERY CO. | Original, Makers 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. A RT i § T F : ‘YOuN 67 O: Ci x 
MANUFACTURERS OF 5 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND | 


IeTORIA Works WOLVERHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, Ogee REN rere — 
&e., &c. t f 
a W A L L ™ PA ‘ E R S; OUNGS Patace Morio}! Locks | 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL) nec Sezras? serie eta 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. j oem WORLDWIDE REPUTATION FOR =—— 


F LO O R | N G B LO C KS E Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, ; A PA 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
Peat eipiee es Sor pay ee free. 
ndly note“ Trade Mark,’’a Bale of Wool branded WW and 
two Lambs suspended. ESTABLISHED 1880. 
SoLE ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 


omen ae ae WILLIAM HAYWARD & SONS, 
JOSEPH BLACKBURN, VULCAN WORKS, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


<<: 


WILLENHALL ROAD, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON PALISADING, 


Out of 17}in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal. planed all round. 


et 13s. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. 17}in. by 3in. by 2in. NOTTINGHAM 
a + 98. 5d. \° i 
fp ROS ae eee | ENTRANCE, GATES 
of Is. 10d. in stamps. And LONDON, 


Pitch Pine ditto, 


UNCLIMBABLE RAILING, 
Wire Fencing, 


CONTINUOUS FENCING 
AND HURDLES, 
Treeguards, _ Wheelbarrows, 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND K 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 


Dr Fig “ 1 

fant nails, at following very low prices ie Dry Wainscot 
1}x4 Pitch Pine, 26s.6d.; 

1X4 ditto, 22s. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Wharf and Sawinills:_ 37 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. object. Soe eee ined 
Branch Yard +65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. Full Illustrated Catalogues post free on application 
Telephone 3,188. TRLEGRAMS— 


Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
: By Deals, &c. ‘ 


ing “Blackburn, Nottingham,”’ jj [For Illustrated Advertisement see Number for last week] , | 


we 
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SUPPLEMENT , . 


NEWTON. 
For Heating Newton Church, Dorset, for Messrs. ROMAINE- 
WALKER & TANNER, Architects. 
John Grundy. 


NORTH SHIELDS. 
For Building Business Premises, for Messrs. Frater, William- 


son & Hogg.’ Mr. HENRY GIBSON, Architect, North 
Shields. 
LEIGHTON & REAy, North Shields (accepicd ). 


SEACOMBE. 
For Heating St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Seacombe, and St. 
Lawrence Catholic Church, Birkenhead, for Mr. EDMUND 
Kirsy, Archifect, Liverpool. 


SOUTHAMPTON — continued. 

For Additions to Manchester House, for Messrs. Edwin Jones’ 
& Co, Limited. Mr. WILLIAM BURROUGH HIL1,°F.S.1., 
Architect, Southampton. 

{obuULL, Sons & Co, Limited (accepted) £13,245 oO @ 


For Erection of Ce Residence, Little Fleetwood, Hants,. 
for Mr, W. R. Crofton. Mr. S. K. POPs, M. S:Ad Axchi-- 
tect, 27 Portland Street, Southampton. 

G BARTON, Shirley (accepted) . : . £851 4 & 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

For Building House and Stables in the Branksome Road, 
Filsham Estate, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Messrs. ELWORTHY 
& SON, Architects, St. Leonards-on‘Sea.’ 


John Grundy. 
SNETTISHAM. 


For Erection of Farm Buildings and Cottages, Red Barn Farm, 
Ep}. SILCOCK, Borough Surveyor. 


Snettisham. Mr. 
Pye... : ; : : ; 
Thing & Son . ; : ; ; 
Spragg & Son 

R. W. Fayers 

Bardell Bros. 

H. Collison 

C. T. Dennis 

W. H. Brown 

Beeson & Melton 

William Jarvis . ; : ; 
J. J. BONE (accepted) : . . 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Erection of Memorial Clock Tower and Drinking Foun- 
tain, for the Exors of the late Mrs. HARRIET BELLENDEN 


Quantities sup- 


plied. 
Taylor Bros. £3495 0. 9 
P. Jenkins ° : : d ‘ © | S208 ae 
Eldridge & Cruttenden . ; : ; . “3.207 tos 
cle Salter Hae ; 3,242 0 O 
‘ £2 tae # 5 A. H. White 3,210 0 © 
f ; oe aS H. Cruttenden . 3,090 0 O 
1,985 0 0 C. & E. HARMAN (accepted) , 2,993 0 O 
1,923 O O| For Building Residence’in the Filsham Roa” St. Leonards- 
1,015" 0° oO on-Sea. Messrs. EtwortHy ‘& SON, Architects. Quan- 
1,640-40° “O tities supplied. 
ror7s 2 O Eldridge & Cruttenden £2,148 0 0 
1,740). a0 T. Salter 1,968 oO 
1,035 OO P. Jenkins 1,953 90 Oo 
1,638 8 o H. Cruttenden . 1,928 0 © 
C. & E. Harman 1,900 0 Oo 
Taylor Bros. 1,889 0 oO 
A. H. WHITE (accepted ) 1,870 0 © 


SAYERS. Mr. S. K. Pope, M.S.A., Architect, 27 Portland STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Street, Southampton. Quantities by Mr. F. Thomson, | For Alterations to the Wheat Sheaf Hotel, Stoke-on-Trent. 
5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. Contract No. 2. Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke. 
A B BREEZE, Stoke (accepted) . ; ‘ : £460 o oO 
Brinton & Bone : £6706 No £750" 0. 0 UPTON 8ST. LEONARDS 
GARRETT & HaysoM (accepted) ee ae 703 T° © | For Restoration of Parish Church, Upton St. Leonards. 
W. Franklin. . 640 6 0 Ziel ho. AS) rf Extras. 
J. Nichols . ies 633 6 oO 712 10 0 King . . Ae cme een om ie £75 0 @ 
A.—Estimate based on Competition Report, not including Billings : : oie LATA 2 et feo ea 
Surveyor’s fee. Clutterbuck , ‘ s 1,098 450-40 200 0 @ 
B.—Estimate with extras on Whitbed Stone, Polished Red Drew & Co. ‘ 1,050 0 oO — 
Aberdeen Granite-Columns, &c , including Surveyor’ s fee. WALL & HOOK (accepted ) O41 0°40 100 0 G 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bris oF Quantities, SpeciricaTions, Reports | } 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracver’s Tases, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
‘Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&e., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SON S, Limd. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, TiFalnd, and 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


1) COERES & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prizes quoted on Sopiicction for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BC COX, EDGLEY £00, LIM, way 
AN 


Stained & Leaded Glass ¥ 


For Buildings and cee teat! a 
Purposes. at 
Designs & Estimates Free. Also |||, 
Catalogue on application. 
eo 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


ec 


GLAZING [SPECIALIST 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITH OGRAPHED, 


Sy habtateriesses BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogne, of Drawiag 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the arene of ARCHITECTS to 


For Roofs, Skylights, and|gg GHANCERY LANE, W.C., 


Horticultural Work. 


NO SrECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
EKXNGINEERS, &ce., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Tes‘imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best 4ANS, &., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
| BIRMINGHAM. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


BATH STONE {Selected specially to suit, Architects! |Z Urnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished § in the 
best style and on short notice. : 


C, E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 87.4 


LORDOR. 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


IHRAY'S 


PATENT 


‘s ACME er 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double- acting Doors. 
Also “ ACME”? DOOR-SPRING 

S for Double-aeting Doors omly 

: AWARDS— 


Edinburgh& York 

Exhibitions, 1886. 
S> Bolton & Adelaige 

‘Exhibitions, 1887. _ 


Lond 
Showrooms } H | NDLE ) 
HounDspiTcH. “Uy NORTON &CO. 


Illustrated Price Lists, 


&c., on application. ¥y OLDHAM, 
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RUPPLEMENT 


SUNDERLAND. 

For Heating St. Ignatius Church, Sunderland, Southwick 
Church, aid Easington Church, for Mr. C. HOpGSON- 
Fow ter, M.A., Architect, Durham. 

John Grundy. 


TRADE NOTES. 


“WyMAN’s TECHNICAL SERIES.”—The publishing office of 
this valuable series of practical handbooks has been removed 
to 65 & 66 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

LATELY Messrs. Burnett & Co. have received a portion of 
wood from the old Thomastown Viaduct, in Ireland, which was 
Burnettised about forty years ago, and is in a perfect state of 
preservation. Not one piece of wood was found decayed in 
the slightest degree. The manifest success of the process, as 
proved by the above example, has created a very strong 
opinion in its favour among engineers and architects in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND has just supplied his patent 
Manchester grates to East Barry Schools, near Cardiff, Messrs. 
Seward & Thomas, of Cardiff, being the architects. 

THERE has just been completed for St. Michael’s Church, 
Headingley, near Leeds, a handsome lectern, entirely of 
polished brass, of massive proportions, and having a rich open- 
work book-desk, supported by two figures representing 
cherubim, standing on bases fixed on top of an hexagonal 
moulded capital enriched with finely-wrought foliage. From 
this point a bold central shaft, ornamented with fleur-de-lys and 
scrollwork, is connected to four handsome buttresses, sur- 
mounted with separately modelled figures of St. Michael, St. 
Raphael, St. Gabriel, and St. Uriel, each with their appropriate 
emblems, the figure of St. Michael placed in front, the church 
being dedicated to that saint. The base is circular in form, of 
bold proportions, and supported by four massive lions. On 
one of the lower members of the base is an inscription in 
old English :—“ To the glory of God. Easter 1889.” The 
work, which has taken rany months to complete, has been 
executed by Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co.,.of King 
Edward’s Works, Birmingham. 

THE railway bridge over the Dee, which the Queen is to 
declare open on August 22, was successfully swung by hand 
power for the first time on Saturday. The engineer is Mr. F. 
Fox, and the contractors are Messrs. John Cochrane & Sons. 
The structure, which is said to be the largest swinging bridge 


in the world, has a swinging girder of 287 feet in length, height 
16 feet, and clear width of open span 140 feet, with two fixed 
spans of 120 feet each. The bridge will form the connecting 
link between the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, and 
the Great Northern Railway systems and North Wales. 

BEAUTIFUL specimens of metal artwork in the form of 
a massive and highly ornamented brass rail for the altar span 
and a desk of similar material for the priest engaged in the 
Communion Service, have been placed in Rochester Cathedral 
by the Misses Scott as an Easter offering, and in memory of 
their father, the late Dean Scott, and have elicited much 
admiration. ‘They were produced by Messrs. White & Sons, of 
Oxford Street, London. 

At Hornby Church, near Lancaster, anew clock, with twolarge 
external dials, 5 feet each in diameter, with gilt hands, figures, 
and minutes, Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity escapement and com- 
pensation pendulum, and all the latest improvements, has just 
been erected in the tower by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock 
manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and the bells restored 
and rehung by Messrs. John Taylor & Co, bell-founders, 
Loughborough, at the expense of Major W. H. Foster, Jide, 
Hornby Castle. Messrs. Potts & Sons have also recently 
erected a new clock at Michael Church, Isle of Man, for the 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, and are now erecting the 
Margate jubilee clock tower, clock, chimes, and time ball. 

THE Markets Committee of the Southport Corporation 
have resolved that application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for power to borrow 1,500/. for the extension of the 
wholesale market. 

ALTHOUGH the arrangements are not yet finally completed, 
it is understood that the contract for the construction of the 
tramway between Greenock and Port Glasgow has been secured 
by Messrs. A. & J. Faill, Glasgow. 

THE engineer of the Ipswich Division of the Great Eastern 
Railway, Mr. A. Johnson, has been appointed a Commissioner 
of Railways by the Queensland Government. Mr. Johnson 
sails for Queensland with his family on June 14. 

THE Kelso Commissioners of Police have approved of the 
scheme for a new water supply by gravitation. The source 
from which the water is to be taken is the Heatherhope Burn, 
Greenhill. The cost is estimated at from 10,000/. to 12,0004. 

A MONSTER blast was fired at Crarae Granite Quarry on 
Friday Jast. The mine was fired by means of two gutta-percha 
fuses, measuring together 136 feet. The fuses were lighted at 
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one o’clock, and the ignition of the explosive took place twenty- 
five minutes later. It is estimated that about 80,000 tons of 
rock were displaced. The length of the bore through solid 
rock was 84 feet. The powder chamber at right angles 
measured 4 by 3 feet. The height of the mine above the 
quarry floor was 183 feet, and the height of rock above the 
mine was 163 feet. The mineran in a south-westerly direction, 
and the chamber contained about five tons of powder. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


MEssRS. WM. Woo.LLtamMs & Co., manufacturing paper- 
stainers, of 110 High Street, near Manchester Square, London, 
W., the original makers of non-arsenical wall-papers, exhibit 
in the General Industries Court of the British Section a great 
variety of wall and ceiling papers, raised flocks for painting 
over, patent embossed flocks (finished without painting over), in 
which the design is in high relief richly modelled, and ‘“ Coria- 
cene,” a new imitation of embossed leather, in which the raised 
surface is hardened by a special process, so that it resists the 
softening action of the paste, and can be hung without any loss 
of relief. Commencing with the left-hand bay of the stand, 
the most noticeable exhibits are a dado decoration for library, 
called the “Tuscan” (No. 17,786), designed by Mr. T. W. 
Hay; a drawing-room decoration with ceiling paper, frieze, 
wall-paper, border, and dado complete, called the “ King’s 
College” (No. 17,791), designed by Mr. Owen W. Davis, in 
the style of the renowned College at Cambridge ; a geometrical 
design by Mr. A, F. Brophy, called the “ Chard,” worked in 
patent embossed flock as a ceiling paper (No. 17,795), and 
another in “Coriacene,” lacquered a rich brown, called the 
“Syra” (No. 17,798), by Miss L. Aumonier ; in the next or 
centre bay the chief exhibits are a ceiling paper called the 
“ Alwyne” (No. 17,802), in white flock, coral red, and gold, by 
Mr. Owen W. Davis, and a dining-room decoration consisting 
of frieze, wall-paper, border and dado complete, worked in 
crimson flocks and gold, called the “ Windsor Castle” (No. 
17,804), designed by Miss L. Aumonier; with examples of 
patent embossed flocks and “ Coriacene,” of which the “ Cor- 
dova” (17,800) and the “Mermaid” (17,809) are the most 
important patterns ; and in the right hand bay are a blue and 
gold treatment of the “ Tuscan” decoration, with ceiling paper 
(7,814) complete, and a yellow flock and mica treatment of the 
“King’s College” design, intended for boudoir or drawing- 


Architects, Engineers, &c., &c., 


That they have succeeded, after 
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room. In addition to the papers shown at their own stand, 
Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co. have manufactured and supplied 
for part of the vestibule to the British Section a handsome 
Elizabethan pattern, called the “Queen Bess” (No. 17,824), 
designed expressly for the purpose by Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A, and worked in shades of ruby flock, the frieze 
having a gilt ground ; and they also exhibit in this vestibule 
two framed specimens of wall-papers (42-inch repeats), the 
“ Richardson,” designed by Mr. A. F. Brophy (No. 17,825), 
and the “ Rialto” (No. 17,826), designed by Miss L. Aumonier. 
Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co. also desire to call attention to 
the fact that they print the beautiful set of private designs 
issued by Mr. J. Aldam Heaton, which they are authorised to 
sell on his account to the trade. All colours used in the above- 
mentioned papers are free from arsenic. Pattern books by 
other makers are in circulation closely resembling those of 
Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co. In some cases the cloth in 
which the books are bound is of similar colour, in other cases 
the numbers and names of the patterns are the same, although 
the designs are utterly different, so that the greatest care is 
needed to prevent mistakes. Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co, 
therefore desire to call especial attention to their trade-mark (a 
bale of wool branded W and two lambs suspended), to counter- 
feit which is felony, stamped upon the back of all their 
patterns, as it affords a reliable means of identifying their 
designs. The exhibit was quite ready for the opening day. 

THE following installations have been carried out by the 
Wenham Company, Limited, at this Exhibition :—Gas Palace— 
Four ventilating lamps in kitchen, five ventilating lamps in 
exhibition hall, beautiful cluster of thirteen lights in library, 
luminous ceiling in the dining-room. Brasserie Tourtel—Two 
luminous ceilings which produce a very novel and charming 
effect, eight ornamental glass lustre lamp, and fifty-one outside 
lamps on the terraces. Spiers & Pond’s—Grill-room and 
offices, bovril bar, Criterion restaurant, Ceylon restaurant. 
Anglo-American restaurant, Eiffel Tower; Brasserie des Beaux- 
Arts, restaurant in centre of building, Duval’s restaurant, all 
the lavatories and the kiosks, and the panorama of Paris. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A SECOND edition of “ Designs and Examples of Military and 
Naval Memorial Brasses” has been issued by Mr. T. J. Caw- 
thorp, of 16 Long Acre. 


These are special designs as drawn, 
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rrought, and engraved by Mr. Cawthorp, and show the me- | secured, and, as to the designs themselves, no better models 
morial brasses of the many brave men who fought and died on | could be desired for inspiration than the old work. The 
the field of battle, from the date of the Crimean war down to | carving and portraiture in addition is a special feature which 
those whose lives were sacrificed in the ill-fated expeditions to has given general satisfa ction. 

Egypt and the Soudan, those of Captain Burnaby auch osever AN illustrated catalogue has been sent to us by the Bostwick 
special correspondents of the. press included. No more im-| Gate and Shutter Company, Limited, of 73 Queen Victoria 
perishable record could be devised for handing down to future | Street, E.C. The folding gates and shutters manufactured by 
ages than the record graven on the memorial brass. There is | this Company are now extensively used, the advantages they 
also a wide field for the exercise of artistic talent im designing | secure being manifold, while in appearance they are even in the 
brasses. The old brasses contain a fund of historical informa- | pJainest form so much more effective from an ornamental point 
tion. They tell of the manners and habits, the sentiments and | of yiew than the ordinary plain gate or shutter. In addition 

characters of their day, and of costume and architecture. Re- | they can be executed in any required degree of artistic beauty 
cords in stone and marble wear away and perish as though the | where decoration is desired of a more elaborate character. 
story had been written only in sand. The use of memorial | Among the many purposes to which it may be mentioned that 
brasses has with much reason returned again into favour. The they are used are lifts, grills for strong rooms, gates for markets, 
country is still rich in old examples, and it has been a favourite public buildings, theatres, &c., shop fronts, shutters for private 

practice of not a few persons to secure a collection of rubbings | houses, shop windows, nie They are very strong, and offer a 
as holiday time or leisure gave them the opportunity. All | much greater resistance to burglars than the ordinary round 
trace of the name of many of the departed heroes of old  jron bars or revolving shutters. They are cheaper than other 
would have been utterly lost but for these records in ' gates and shutters of equal strength and finish. They fold 
church and cathedral, which have escaped the wear | into small compass, and take up little room. A list is. given of 
of time and the wanton outrages of the iconoclast. It has | the places where they have been adopted, and no doubt they 
been found that those brasses which have best withstood | are familiar to our readers from personal experience at some 
all destructive agencies are of latten brass, owing to the | one place or another, but they can always be seen at the offices 
indestructibility of the metal conjoined with fine quality of | of the Company, and where all information can always be 
material and the perfect workmanship of the ancient craftsmen. | obtained : 

It has been Mr. Cawthorp’s good fortune, by analytic study of : 
the metal used in ancient brasses, to produce a “‘latten ” of 
equal worth, and so to be able to produce memorial brasses b yon 

that may confidently be expected to be legible, and show a ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 
clear design, even though like those of the past they , A PUBLIC protest against the proposed demolition of the church 
may be subjected to the tread of worshippers for over five | of St. Mary-le-Strand has been signed by the following gentle- 
centuries. At the Inventions Exhibition in 1885, this | men, who consider that the loss of it would be the loss of one 
‘“latten” obtained the highest and only medal for metal | of the most beautiful buildings in London :—George Aitchison, 
specially prepared for memorial brasses. In addition to the | A.R.A,, L. Alma-Tadema, R.A, John F. Bentley, G. F. Bodley, 
durability and hardness of this metal, indestructibility is A.R.A., James Brooks, Ford Madox Brown, Robert Browning, 
further insured by depth of engraving. Though it is usual to | E. Burne-Jones, A.RA, Walter Crane, Austin Dobson, T. 
fill the engraving with a hard and lasting enamel, the metal is Garner, Alfred Gilbert, A.RA., Herbert P. Horne, Selwyn 
always deeply incised, and the brass may be finished, leaving | Image, T. G. Jackson, Fred. Leighton, P.R.A., J. E. Millais, 


parts or the whole of the incisions unfilled, thereby producing | R.A, John Morley, M.P., William Morris, C. Kegan Paul, John 
an exceedingly rich effect. As to the skill with which the | L. Pearson, R.A,, Edward J. Poynter, R.A., W. B. Richmond, 
design is carried out, it may be noticed that all the brasses | A.R.A., Christina Rossetti, John D. Sedding, Arthur Edmund 
executed by the firm are designed and wrought at the works in | Street, R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Frederick Shields, Hamo 
Long Acre, where also the work may be seen in progress at Thornycroft, R.A., Hermann Vezin, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
any time, and thus the highest excellence of workmanship is G. F. Watts, R.A., Philip Webb. 
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wedged back against the piling. On the three front rows of 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE RIVER FRONT OF NEW piles, which were cut off by the circular saw, concrete blocks 
YORK CITY are placed. Each of these blocks is 7 feet wide on the bottom, 
; 5 feet on the top, and 6 feet in length ; their vertical height in 
THE Department of Docks of the City of New York has, says | front is 13 feet, in the rear 14 feet, affording a step for the 
the Sczentzjic American, for a number of years been engaged | granite wall. Each block weighs about 7otons. Before they 
in improving the river front of this city. The work was begun | are lowered, a mattress composed of burlaps, filled with about 
under the administration of General George B. McClellan as | 2 inches of mortar, is placed on top of the piling, which mat- 
chief engineer, in 1871. In July 1875 it passed into the charge | tress is carried on a network of marlin attached to a wooden 
of Mr. G. S. Greene, jun., chief engineer of the New York | frame. When it has sunk to its place, divers descend and cut 
Department of Docks. The work has been principally done | the marlin so that the frame floats upward, leaving the mattress 
on the Hudson River front, where granite bulkheads have been | and marlin netting lying on top of the piles. This mortar is 
built. Different constructions have been used for different | made with slow-setting cement, and as quickly as possible the 
localities, This article is specially devoted to the subject of | 70-ton concrete base block is lowered on top of it, thus obtain- 
the new bulkheads that are now being constructed. The wall | ing a firm bedding on the piling, members of which may vary 
consists of a foundation of concrete or piling or both, sustain- | one or two inches in height. More cobble stones are added, 
ing a granite wall backed up by concrete, The concrete blocks | and the inclined bracing piles are driven, an inclined pile 
which act as a foundation for the granite wall are backed up by | driver being used for the purpose. These go down 
cobble stone and riprap, braced by straight and sloping piling | between the vertical ones, and are placed at a distance of 
where the nature of the ground requires it. The general | 3 feet from centre to centre; their slope is represented by an 
method of constructing a wall supported on piling where rock | inclination of two vertical upon one horizontal. All the piles 
bottom cannot be reached is as follows :— are adjusted and stay-lathed as soon as they are driven. The 
The vertical piling is first driven. It is usually white, | bracing piles are now cut off at the top and capped with 
yellow or Norway pine, cypress, or spruce, varying in diameter | 12-inch by 12-inch timbers lying horizontally, and more cobble 
from 16 inches to 28 inches, and of a maximum length of about | stones and riprap are filled in. The granite wall is completed 
go feet. In many instances short piles, however, only can be | and backed by concrete, and a general light filling is placed 
used, on account of the presence of rock. Where loose stone | above the riprap. All of these features can be clearly under- 
is to be penetrated, an iron shoe is placed over the foot of the | stood by inspection of the drawing. The concrete backing is 
pile. The vertical piles are first driven, and the three front | further protected by a 4-inch oak planking. Oak treenails are 
rows are cut off 15°3 feet below low water. They are cut bya | used for all fastenings, so that the whole represents a structure 
circular saw, worked from a floating pile driver. The saw is | built without metal, which is, from an engineering point of view, 
journalled to a large timber which is lowered to the proper dis- | quite. a curiosity in the present age of steel. From this 
tance, and the feed is accomplished by moving the pile driver | peculiarity it has excited much comment abroad. 


up to its work. The six rear rows of piles terminate 2 inches The moulding and moving of the concrete blocks, which is 
above mean low water, and are notched at the top to receive | illustrated in some detail, is a matter of special interest, as they 
transverse caps. are, probably, the largest moulded blocks ever handled in this 


After the vertical piles are driven, cobble stones, gravel,and | manner. They are made in moulding-boxes, and consist of 
riprap are put in place around them. As these are put in in | two volumes of sand and one volume of Portland cement, mixed 
layers, the riprap on the outside and cobble stone filling on the | dry and moistened down with a sufficiency of water. To this 
inside, each tends to take its own slope, so that a sort of inter- | mortar small sized stone, broken so as to pass through a 3-inch 
lacing of the two classes of stone filling occurs. Before the | ring, is added in such proportions that there wi'l be enough 
entire cobble stone and riprap filling is in place, binding frames | mortar to fill all insterstices when rammed, This proportion 
are put in to hold the piles in place. These consist of two | is determined by hydraulic or water test, as well as by the 
pieces of 5-inch by 10-inch spruce, placed one above the other. | practical mixing. The concrete will average in its proportions 
Through the ends 8-inch by 8-inch oak beams pass, and are | I cement, 2 sand, and 5 broken stone, but is found to vary 
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with the stone used. The same is to be said with regard to the 
water used for mixing the mortar. This is added to the mix- 
ture in such quantity as may be required by the particular sand 
and cement used. 

The concrete blocks as moulded have vertical grooves pass- 
ing down each side, and a groove across the bottom or a hole 
through their mass near the bottom. This groove, and hole, 
if present, are for receiving the hoisting chain by which they 
are lifted, as shown in the large illustration. The floating 
derrick which raises them has a capacity of Ico tons, and as 
each block weighs 70 tons, there is quite a surpius of power for 
handling them. When lowered into position the clevis of the 
chain is detached and a rope is fastened to the looseend. The 
derrick then draws the chain out and clears it from the block. 
By means of the rope the end is allowed to descend just as 
fast as the other end is hoisted, in order to prevent the chain 
from being caught in the aperture or on the corners. The hole 
passing through the block at a distance from the base is 
found to be objectionable, as tending to cause a fracture of the 
base, and the method shown in the cutis usually employed. 

All this work applies to the formation of a bulkhead or river 
wall, It is done in sections, much delay being experienced 
from the opposition made by private owners. By means of this 
bulkhead a depth of 12 feet at mean low water against the face 
of the wall is secured, which is considered a sufficient depth 
for any vessel 200 feet long, that being the maximum length 
between piers. Where rock bottom exists the piling is dis- 
pensed with, and concrete in bags is used for the base blocks 
to rest upon. An example of this construction is shown in one 
of the cuts.- Different shaped concrete blocks are employed for 
different situations also. The general type is given here, 

Through the concrete blocks weep holes are carried from 

_ tear to front, which are left open in order that water accu- 
mulating in the filling may have a chance to escape. When 
the blocks are put in place, it will be seen that the vertical 
grooves must come together. They are filled with concrete in 
bags rammed down, so that a species of tongue is formed, 
anchoring the blocks together and preventing transverse dis- 
placement. The granite headers of the wall are dovetailed at 
their rear end, so as to be anchored back into the concrete, 
while a firm longitudinal bond is given by the breaking of 
joints in the stretcher courses. One feature of the work is the 
thorough ramming to which the concrete is subjected, the 
object being to have stone touch stone in the mixture, to have 
no space between them, and to have sufficient water to insure 


JAS, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


setting. The quality of the cement is of the best, and it is 
subjected to elaborate tests for strength, time of setting, colour, 
&c. In one section, where the piling failed to reach hard 
bottom, the whole structure is practically floating on a soft mud. 
Yet this section appears to be as secure as any. 


DETENTION MONEY ON CONTRACTS. 


In the Court of Appeal, Dublin, last week, before the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and Lords Justices Fitz- 
gibbon, Barry, and Naish, the action of Taylor v. Soady was 
argued on appeal by the Board of Works, of which Mr. Soady 
is secretary, from a decision by the Exchequer Division in 
favour of the plaintiffs. The action was brought by Messrs. 
T. W. Taylor, contractors, and Henry Brown, to recover 870/. 
detention money, in respect of works executed by the plaintiff, 
as original contractor for some works at Greystones pier. The 
plaintiff asked permission of the Board of Works to assign the 
contract to Mr. Henry Brown, and a new contract had been 
entered into with Mr. Brown. The plaintiff then sought to 
recover this detention money, on the ground that the new con- 
tract rescinded the old one, and entitled the plaintiff (Mr. 
Taylor) to be paid the detention money at once. The case of 
the Board of Works was that there was no rescission of the 
original contract, and that they had a right to retain the money 
till the work was completed. The case was tried becore Mr. 
Justice O’Brien, who directed a verdict for defendants. The 
plaintiff obtained a conditional order from the Exchequer 
Division to set aside that verdict, and from that order the 
defendants appealed. 

Mr. Gerrard, Q C, Mr. Trench, Q.C., and Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald (instructed by Mr. Coll) appeared for the appellants. 

Messrs. Bewley, Q.C., and J. H. Campbell (instructed by 
Mr. Wm. Shannon) appeared for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Gerrard opened the appeal. 

Mr. Bewley opened the case for the respondent, and in the 
course of his‘argument he was more than once interrupted by 
the Lord Chief Justice, who asked him to state his case without 
shifting from point to point. 

Mr. Bewley said that if his lordship would not allow him to 
argue his case he would have to go to a tribunal where he would 
be heard. The learned counsel then left the court. 

Mr. Campbell, who was on the same side with Mr. Bewley 
then took up the arguments. 
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The Chief Justice said they would hear him without inter- 
ruption, so as not to afford opportunity for further masquerading. 

After arguments were heard, the Court set aside the order 
of the Exchequer Division, holding that the new contract had 
not the effect of rescinding the old one, and that the manifest 
intentions of the parties was that the rights of the Board of 
Works with regard to the detention money should remain un- 
affected. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


* NOWADAYS” will be followed on Monday, June 3, by a new 
nautical melodrama entitled ‘‘True Heart,” in which Miss 
Grace Hawthorne will appear and be supported by Messrs. 
Leonard Boyne, Yorke Stephens, Julian Cross, H. H. Morell, 
Bassett Roe, Horace Hodges, W. Parkes, James Lindsay, 
W. H. Whitehead, and E. W. Garden, Mrs, Frank Huntley, 
Miss Helen Leyton, Lucy Sibley, May Ostlere, &c. The 
scenery is being painted by Messrs. Bruce Smith and Richard C. 
Durant. Mr. John Douglas, late of the Standard Theatre, has 
been engaged by Miss Grace Hawthorne as stage-manager for 
the production of “ True Heart,” and will specially superintend 
the mechanical working of the great lifeboat scene in the last 
act. Mr. Chas. J. Hargitt’s song, “ True Heart,” will be sung 
by Mr. Leonard Boyne in the second act, and we are asked to 
mention that this song is published by Chas. Jeffreys & Co., of 
Berners Street. 

On Tuesday, June 18, Miss Grace Hawthorne will give a 
special matinée performance of Mr. Richard Davey’s ‘Paul 
and Virginia,” on behalf of the National Association for Em- 
ployment of Reserve and Discharged Soldiers, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. The matinée will be given under the patronage 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. On this occasion the 
prices of the stalls will be advanced to one guinea each. 
Seats may be booked at the box office (Mr. Arthur Frye) or at 
any of the libraries. 

Miss Grace Hawthorne has purchased from Mr. W. G. 
Wills a new play specially written for her, entitled “Josephine, 
or the Royal Divorce.” Miss Hawthorne will probably produce 
this play at a matinée previous to her leaving London for her 
American tour. During Miss Grace Hawthorne’s absence in 
America, Mr. W. W. Kelly will retain the management of 
the Royal Princess’s Theatre, London. Miss Hawthorne’s 
American tour is in the hands of one of the leading American 


managers, and is at present booked for six months, and unless 
Miss Hawthorne determines to extend the same, she will 
probably be back at the Princess’s Theatre in May 1890. 

A paragraph having gone the round of the papers that the 
seating capacity of the Royal Princess’s Theatre is 2407, we are 
asked to mention that it is nearer 340/, the pit, which is one of 
the largest in London, holding upwards of 1,000 persons. 


CORPORATIONS AND PLANS FOR NEW BUILDINGS. 


ON Monday judgment was given in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion upon the special question raised in the case of the Queen 
(on prosecution of Robert Veitch) v. Corporation of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the point to be decided being whether a mandamus 
should be issued to compel the Corporation to approve of plans 
of a house which plaintiff proposed to build on Rye Hill in that 
town. The question at issue was how far a local Act, im paré 
materzd with the Building Acts and Public Health Acts, givesa 
Corporation or other local authority power “to approve or dis- 
approve of an intended new building,” if they have an absolute 
or discretionary power to approve or disapprove, or only upon 
the ground of some breach or disregard of statutory regulation 
or regulations in by-laws made under statutory authority to 
carry out those Acts. By the Newcastle Improvement 
Act 1870 it is enacted in section 68 that every person who 
intends to erect a new building shall give certain notices and 
deposit plans showing the position of all buildings and streets 
adjoining the intended new building, and of its yard or other 
ground belonging thereto. There were certain by-laws relating 
to new buildings made in 1886. And it was enacted that the 
Corporation shall approve of an intended new building within 
twenty-eight days after the receipt of the notice required by the 
Act, and if they do not disapprove within that period, then at 
the end of that time they shall be taken to have approved. On 
September 27, 1887, a notice and plans relating toa dwelling- 
house proposed to be erected in tenements by one Veitch at 
Rye Hill, in Newcastle, were deposited at the office of the 
surveyor of the city under the Act, and the plans were laid 
before the Town Improvement Committee, and these plans did 
not disclose any breach of any of the statutory provisions or 
by-laws applicable to intended new buildings, and the proposed 
building, so far as outside appearance and elevation are con- 
cerned, was generally similar to some of the adjoining houses. 
The committee disapproved of the house on the ground that, in the 
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opinion of the committee, a dwelling-house of the nature and cha- 
racter intended to be erected by Mr. Veitch, z.e. a dwelling-house 
in tenements, would be unsuitable to the locality in which he 
intended to erect it, and would tend to depreciate the character 
of Rye Hill and the neighbouring property, Rye Hill being in 
great part a residential street inhabited by the vicar and others, 
and containing no tenemental houses, and that therefore the 
erection of such a house would, in their opinion, be injurious to 
the character of the neighbourhood as a place of residence, 
and wouid depreciate the value of other buildings and property 
in the neighbourhood. The plans, with certain alterations, 
were again submitted, and again disapproved of on the same 
grounds as before. On December 21, 1887, Mr. Veitch, the 
building owner, obtained in a Divisional Court a rule sz for a 
mandamus requiring the Corporation to approve the plans, 
and on February 4 last year the question was argued before 
a Divisional Court, constituted of Mr. Justice Mathew and 
Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, and it was ordered that a special case 
should be stated to raise the question. On behalf of the Cor- 
poration it was contended they were entitled and bound to 
exercise a discretion in the public interest, and to take into 
consideration the general character and nature of the intended 
new building, either by itself or with reference to the {other 
buildings in the locality, and the general interests of the city, 
and to exercise a reasonable control over the erection of new 
buildings in the great variety of cases which are not, and could 
not conveniently be, provided for by by-laws, and that the 
exercise of such discretion and control in good faith is not 
subject to review except on appeal to quarter sessions. The 
question for the decision of the Court was whether, when plans 
of an intended new building are submitted to the Corporation 
under such an Act and the plans do not disclose the breach of 
any by-law or statutory provision relating to new buildings, the 
Corporation have power to disapprove of such new buildings, 
or are bound to approve thereof. 

Mr. Justice Cave now delivered the written judgment of the 
Court, to the effect that the Corporation in such a case had not 
such a general or absolute power as they contended for, but 
only a power to disapprove if the new building will contravene 
any of the statutory provisions or by-laws as to buildings. 
The question, he said, was whether, when in such a case the 
plans of a new building were submitted to the Corporation, 
they have power to disapprove of the intended building on any 
other ground than a breach of or non-compliance with the by- 
laws or statutory regulations. The Court, he said, were of a 


contrary opinion, on consideration of the scope and tenor of 
the various provisions in the Act, which the learned Judge care- 
fully reviewed and considered. His lordship pointed out that 
the first Act, passed in 1837, did not appear to have conferred 
upon the Corporation the power to make by-laws to carry out its 
provisions. The Act of 1865 remedied that defect, and empowered 
a Corporation to make by-laws ; and it also provided that if the 
building owner proceeded to erect in contravention of the Act, 
he should be liable to penalties. That Act, in fact, together 
with the Act of 1870, contained a comprehensive scheme for 
regulating new buildings, partly by regulations prescribed by 
the Act, and partly by by-laws to be made by the Corporation, 
such by-laws to be approved by the Secretary of State, and not 
to be repugnant to the general law. That scheme was 
applicable to all urban authorities under the Public and Health 
Act. In the opinion of the Court, the construction which the 
Corporation sought to put upon the 68th and 69th sections 
of the Act of 1870 would entirely dislocate the scheme. 
It was impossible, he said, to study the Acts without seeing 
that they contained a comprehensive scheme for the regu- 
lation of new buildings, and the Corporation could only dis- 
approve for a breach or violation of these regulations—that is, 
those prescribed by the Act or by the by-laws made by the 
Corporation in respect of the matters prescribed in the Act, 
the general scheme being in accordance with the general policy 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. What would be the use of 
such careful regulations if the Corporation had an absolute dis- 
cretion? How was such a discretion to be exercised, and how, 
if at all, was it to be limited ?» And how could it be deemed to 
be unlimited and absolute in the face of these careful regula- 
tions? It could not be supposed that there was to be an 
absolute discretion to override or disregard these regulations or 
the object of the statute or the general law of the land. There 
were provisions obviously in the interest of the building owner 
to limit the time within which the plans should be objected to, 
and these and other provisions showed that the Corporation 
could only disapprove where the plans showed that the in- 
tended new building would violate the statutory regulations or 
the by-laws.*+On these grounds the Court was of opinion that 
the Corporation were not entitled to disapprove of an intended 
building on the general grounds suggested, and the rule must 
therefore be made absolute for a mandamus to the Corporation 


| to approve of the plans. 


Mr. Gainsford Bruce, on behalf of the Corporation, asked 
for three weeks’ time to consider of an appeal. 
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Mr. Justice Cave : What is to happen to the building owner ? 
Is he to be kept waiting? 

Mr. Bruce : I think he has abandoned his intention of going 
on with this particular building. This case has been framed to 
test the general question. 

Mr. Walton: My learned friend’s surmise is entirely 
imaginary and inaccurate. The building owner is bound by 
contract to proceed. 

The Court declined to make any order, so that the Corpora- 
tion, if they desire to appeal, must do so at once. 
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CONTRACTORS’ RISKS. 


ON Thursday last week, in the Queen’s Bench Division, Mr. 
Justice Denman delivered the considered judgment of himself 
and Mr. Justice Stephen in the dispute that arose out of the 
arbitration between Messrs. Kirk & Randall and the West India 
Dock Company, a motion having been made by the company 
to set aside the award of Sir Frederick Bramwell in favour of 
the contractors, the award being for the sum of 165,000/. The 
contract was for the construction of the new docks at Tilbury. 
The main part of the work (excavation) was to be at a certain 
rate per cubic yard. The contractors found that the soil was 
not firm so that when excavated the sides would stand, but 
rather in the nature of slush or half-liquid mud, which would 
not so stand, and therefore required to be kept up by some 
support, which largely exhausted the amount to be paid to the 
contractors for the work, who consequently made a large addi- 
tional claim beyond the contract price of so much per cubic 
yard, and this claim was the subject of the arbitration. The 
arbitrator admitted evidence as to the nature of the soil, and 
the company thereupon applied to the Court to revoke the 
submission to arbitration on the ground that this was an 
irrelevant matter. ‘he Court, however, declined, and so did the 
Court of Appeal. 

The following was the judgment of the Court on the present 
motion :— 

This was a motion by the dock company to set aside an 
award made by Sir Frederick Bramwell in an arbitration be- 
tween the company and plaintiffs, who were contractors with 
them for the execution of certain works at Tilbury Docks. The 
ground on which it was contended that the award should be set 
aside was that it appeared upon the face of it, looked at by the 
light of documents referred to in it, that the arbitrator had, in 


making it, made a mistake in law which entitled the dock com- 
pany to claim that it should be set aside. In order that the 
matter may be understood it is necessary to refer to the main 
facts connected with the arbitration and award. In July 1882 
the parties made a contract by which the contractors engaged 
to execute docks at Tilbury on certain terms. The contract 
contained an arbitration clause providing that in case of differ- 
ence as to the meaning of the contract, or anything therein con- 
vanes or thereunder to be done, the matter in difference 
should be referred to an arbitrator to be appointed by the 
President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. Various differ- 
ences arose which were referred to Sir Frederick Bramwell as 
arbitrator. Those which led to the award sought to be im- 
peached by the rules with which we are now dealing, were 
referred by two submissions of November 26, 1885, one relating 
eas done up to June 30, 1884, the other to work done up to 
July 16, 1884, The words of these submissions are of import- 
ance. They recited that there was a dispute whether, having 
regard to the provisions of the contract, the contractors had 
been paid what was due. and should, in accordance with: the 
contract, have been certified for to them; or, if not, what sum 
was due and should, in accordance with the contract up to the 
respective dates above-mentioned, have been certified for, and 
it was agreed to refer the said disputes to the arbitrator. 
A prolonged hearing took place before Sir F. Bram- 
well, in the course of which he admitted evidence to which 
the company objected, and which they considered to indicate 
that the arbitrator intended to decide the questions before him 
upon improper grounds. They accordingly applied to the 
Divisional Court for leave to revoke their submissions. Leave 
was refused, and also by the Court of Appeal. On appeal to 
the House of Lords, that House ordered the arbitrator to state 
as part of, and on the face of, his award in the form of a special 
case the purposes for which he had received, and the effect, if 
nue which he had given to, certain classes of evidence in the 
a er eee eae On December 3, 1888, the arbitrator made 
Hee » accompanied by a special case setting forth as part 
of the award the matters required by the House to be stated 
upon its face, and the contention made before us was that the 
paement then made showed that he had construed wrongly 
Bs: peurore the parties, upon which their respective 
sal eta fe ilities depend. Before going into this question, 
om notice some general matters to which our attention 
1as been called on each side. On the one hand, it was strongly 
pressed upon us by the company’s counsel, who quoted a 
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number of cases on the subject, that error in law appearing on 
the face of the award would be a. cause which entitled either 
party to have it set aside, and this was hardly denied by the 
contractors’ counsel. We do not think it necessary to lay down 
any rule on the subject, or to state the limitations to which it 
might be necessary to refer if a rule were laid down, because 
there can, we think, be no question that if upon examination it 
appears that Sir F. Bramwell has made the particular mistake 
which he is said to have made, if he has misconceived and 
misconstrued the contract upon which he had to adjudicate, 
his award must be set aside. On the other hand, we 
were pressed to notice that nothing which took place before 
the House of Lords and nothing contained in their 
Lordships’ order had even a tendency to narrow the sphere 
of the authority given him by the various submissions, or by 
the arbitration clause of the contract. This is so obvious that 
we need say no more about it than that the House of Lords 
certainly never intended to make a new contract for the parties. 
We now accordingly proceed to examine the different parts of 
the award which are said to be a ground for setting it aside. We 
must state in the first place the view which we take of our part 
in the matter. We do not consider ourselves bound or entitled 
to adjudicate upon any of the questions referred to Site EF: 
Bramwell, except so far as is necessary in order to pronounce 
an opinion whether it appears from the award and the other 
material matters before us that he has made a mistake of law. 
Unless we are convinced that he has discharged the duty im- 
posed on him in a way in which the law did not authorise 
him to discharge it, we cannot set aside his award. The parties 
have chosen him as their judge, and unless they can show with 
reasonable certainty that he has taken a false view of the law, 
they must abide by his judgment. The judgment of the House 
of Lords on the interlocutory proceedings does not appear to us 
to have modified this inthe smallest degree. It thereby enables 
us to understand the proceedings more fully with a view to 
setting him right if he appears to have gone wrong in law. 
Further, it is necessary to notice a point which was frequently 
brought before us in a variety of different ways. It was con- 
tinually pressed on our attention that it is the duty of the Court 
to interpret a contract, and this of course is true ; but it is true 
only under restrictions and limitations. It applies in the fullest 
sense of the words only to contracts expressed in common 
language and conversant about business with which people in 
general are familiar. The terms in which such a contract as 
the one between these parties is expressed can be fully grasped 
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and understood only by an engineer. How can we judge 
of the effect of drawings which are specially referred to 
in the contract, but which no one has asked us to look 
at, or of the full meaning of such a phrase as “other 
description of work,” when contrasted with “ work to be priced 
in accordance with the detailed items” in certain schedules ? 
Hardly a point in the contract to which our attention has been 
called can be fully and fairly construed without reference to 
engineering knowledge. The parties showed their conscious- 
ness of this when they worded their arbitration clause. It 
stated that in case of any dispute or difference “as to the 
meaning of these presents,” &c., it was to be referred to a 
person appointed by the President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers ; and the same observation applies to the words in 
the submissions of November 26, 1885, “having regard to the 
provisions of the contract,” and “in accordance with the 
contract.” In order to put a detailed interpretation on the 
contract it would be necessary to go through the whole of it, 
and through each separate item of work to which it is to be 
applied, and to understand many expressions and the bearing 
of many plans and drawings which require technical engineer- 
ing knowledge as distinguished from legal knowledge. It was 
admitted on argument before us that paragraph Io of the 
special case set out the company’s and paragraph 11 the 
contractors’ view fairly, and the question is whether it appears 
that the arbitrator’s view cannot be right. The contention of 
the company that the award was bad was mainly grounded on 
clauses I, 2, and 3 of the contract, signed on November 29, 
1882, and dated July 4, 1882. These clauses, no doubt, 
indicate a strong desire so far as practicable to define and 
limit the extent of liability to be incurred by the company by 
reference to a schedule of prices; but we are of opinion that it 
is impossible to contend that the specification and drawings 
and schedule of prices referred to in that document were not 
part of the contract. They are called “ contractual documents ” 
by Sir F. Bramwell, together with any written instructions 
given by the engineer according to the provisions of any of 
those documents, and we think that this was a convenient 
mode of describing them. No other documents than those 
specified in the contract were brought before us, and as to those 
it was not thought worth while to call our attention to more 
than the contract itself, the specification and schedule, and 
addenda schedule, though certain admissions were made as ta 
the plans, which in one case at least was a matter of import- 


| ance. We refer to the admission that in the plans and draw- 
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ings the slope of certain excavations was shown as a slope of 
1} to 1. We are of opinion that, reading the “ contractual 
documents” brought before us, as a whole, and gathering the 
contract from them as we are bound to do, the contract clearly 
contemplates the case which, in Sir F, Bramwell’s opinion, 
seems actually to have arisen, viz, of its being impossible to 
bring all the work which might be required by the contract to 
be done within the “description of work” priced in the 
schedule or addenda schedule; and that provisions are pur- 
posely introduced (including the arbitration clause itself) in 
order to prevent the injustice which might result if “ other 
descriptions of work” than those primarily contemplated were 
to be ordered by the engineer and done by the contractors in 
cases where the prices provided in the schedule were only 
applicable to a different and substantially different and much 
more expensive description of work. In the earlier stage of 
the argument before us it was contended that the specification, 
plans, and schedule were not to be used at all for the purpose 
of construing the contract, but that the document of November 
29, 1882, was alone to be looked at for the purpose of deciding 
the meaning of the contract. We think this view is erroneous, 
and indeed inconsistent with the clause itself, in which it is pro- 
vided that the contractors “shall execute the works by 
reference to the specifications and plans and drawings 
and sections, and, in executing the works, do all things 
and fulfil all obligations prescribed by the agreement or 
specification, or reasonably to be inferred therefrom or 
from the plans, drawings, and sections to be required for 
the completion of the works.” But great reliance was 
placed by the company upon the language of clauses 2 
and 3 of the contract (speaking of the document of 
November 29, 1882, as distinguished from the other docu- 
ments), and it is necessary that we should state our view of the 
meaning of these two clauses. Clause 2 was as follows — 
“‘ The company shall pay to the contractors for the execution 
of the works, and the fulfilment of all their obligations under 
this agreement, at the rates of payment appearing by the 
schedule and addenda of prices, and it shall be the basis of 
this contract that payment for such works as are mentioned in 
the schedule and addenda of prices at the rates therein 
specified shall include and be in satisfaction of all claims in 
respect of the fulfilment of all obligations of the contractors 
under this contract incidental to or consequent on the execu- 
tion of such works.” Pausing at this point, it certainly could 
not be contended, if the clauses stopped here, that it would 


have the effect of rendering the contractors incapable of 
claiming remuneration for any works merely on the ground 
that no price for work of that description was to be found in 
the schedule and addenda. But the latter words of the clause 
are, no doubt, if looked at by themselves, and without referring 
to the specification or other documents or clauses, capable of a 
stronger interpretation, for it goes on as follows :—“So that 
this agreement shall operate as an agreement by the con- 
tractors to execute the wHole of the works, and fulfil all their 
obligations hereunder at the total price (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘contract price’) ascertained by valuing the details 
mentioned in the schedule and addenda of prices according to 
the quantities actually executed and at the rates specified in the 
said schedule.and addenda.” So that it might be plausibly 
argued that, if by mere accident a large quantity of absolutely 
necessary work of a description wholly different from any priced 
in the schedule should have been omitted from the schedule, 
the contractors would be by this clause prevented from 
recovering anything in respect of such work. We think 
however, that, looking at the whole of the documents together, 
this clause must be read with other clauses, and that, so read, 
there is to be found in the contract, read as a whole, provision 
for a fair payment being made for any work to which the prices 
in the schedule are either wholly inapplicable or only applicable 
to the extent of being guides to the engineer or arbitrator as to 
the rates of payment in the case of “ other description of work.” 
Clause 3 of the contract was also strongly relied on. It was as 
follows :—“ The directions and stipulations herein contained 
shall not be deemed to be qualified by anything expressed in 
the specification ; and the general directions contained in the 
specification shall not be deemed to be qualified by anything 
shown in the plans, drawings, and sections, and all detailed 
obligations or matters expressed in or shown by the specifica- 
tion, or shown by the plans, drawings, and sections, shall be 
taken by way of explanation only, and not as limiting any 
general obligation of the contractors.” We do not think that 
this clause was at ail intended to provide that the specification, 
plans, &c., were not to be regarded in connection with the con- 
tract, and indeed as part of it, so far as they contain nothing 
inconsistent with it, but only that in mere matters of detail there 
might be alterations without affecting the general liability of the 
contractors to perform the contract. We can find nothing in 
the contract itself to limit the power of the engineer to order 
“other description of work” to an extent far beyond mere 
matter of detail, nor anything to provide that no sort of work 
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ee 
other than that to be inferred from the specification, plans, &c., | cases in which the arbitrator had departed from, or, rather, 
was to be paid for except at the price provided for work of the | found it impossible to apply, the schedule of the prices to the 
same general name in the schedule of prices. The contract work actually executed. He undoubtedly appears to have held 
contains other clauses contemplating the probability of the | that some of the brickwork done was not brickwork which he 
schedule not turning out to be an exhaustive enumera- | considered to be “ work of the description” to be inferred from 
tion of every description of work which might have to | the “contractual documents” taken as a whole ; also to have 
be done—eg., clause 4 speaks of “ things not sufficiently | held that certain work which he does not hold not to be excava- 
provided for,” clause 5 of “materials and articles of | tion was “ other description of work” from that to be inferred 
which no qualities and descriptions are specified in the | from the documents. It was contended that this showed that 
schedule and addenda of prices.” On the whole we can he had mistaken the law on the ground that excavation of every 
see nothing inconsistent between the clauses of the contract so | description is “ excavation,” and therefore within the schedule, 
strongly relied on for the company and the clause in the speci- | and the same as to brickwork. He has given his reason for his 
fication on which the contractors mainly relied, That clause views and for the inference he has drawn, and it appears to us. 
was as follows :—‘‘ Schedules.—The schedule of prices and that, looking at the nature of the business, we should be over- 
approximate estimate” (which is the heading of the schedule | ruling the arbitrator not on a matter of law, but as having 
appended to the specification), “together with the addenda | drawn a wrong inference of fact, if we were to hold that the 
schedule, to form the basis of the contract ; and all work to be | work done, though falling under the general description of 
priced in accordance with the detailed items therein, or, in the | excavation or brickwork, was necessarily not “ other description 
event of any other description of work, at such price as may | of work” from that to be inferred from the various documents, 
be agreed by the engineer.” The clause, no doubt, intends | the meaning of which it was for him to decide. We think it is. 
that so far as the work done is of the same description as any | impossible to say as a matter of law that every species of 
of the work priced in the schedule and addenda it shall be done excavation, even if that were the proper word to use respecting 
at that price ; but we think that it practically provides, and in a | the work done, or every sort of brickwork, however varied, was. 
manner consistent with the document of November 29, 1852, necessarily because of the use of the names “excavation ” and: 
with which it is incorporated, that if, drawing all proper infer- | “ brickwork” included in the work for which prices are given 
ences from the documents, any substantial part of the work | in the schedule or addenda, however different the slope in- 
is, in the opinion of a person capable of drawing the said | volved, however different the quantity of ballast found from 
inference, substantially different from the work priced in the | that stated to be supposed to exist, however fanciful the brick- 
schedule, so that a competent engineer conversant with such | work required, however inapplicable the mode of measurement 
matters would hold it to be “other description of work,” in | provided in the schedule to the work actually required. We 
such case it is to be paid for at prices to be agreed to by the | can conceive the possibility of cases such as Sir H. James told 
engineer. If this is the true construction of the contract, it | us were, in fact, raised before the arbitrator, in which he may 
follows that in the present case by virtue of the submission of have said :—‘ The material to be removed at such a point was 
November 26, 1885, it was a question for the arbitrator. Sub- | so different in its consistency from soil which would stand on 
stituted by the parties for the engineer what sum the engineer | a slope of 1} to 1 as to be mere mud or slush, and to which it 
upon the true view of the contract would have certified for, the | would be barely, if at all, possible, in the judgment of an engi- 
very words of the submission described the dispute thereby | neer, properly to apply the word ‘excavation ;’ and therefore I 
referred as a dispute ‘whether, having regard to the | hold this to be ‘other description of work’ from that priced 
provisions of the contract, the contractors have been paid | inthe schedule.” In such a case, we think that he would not 
what was due and should, in accordance with the con- | be deciding a question of law, but a question of fact. He 
tract, have been certified for to them or, if not, what | would, we think, be acting in exact accordance with the inten- 
sum was due, and should, in accordance with the contract, | tion of the arbitration clause and deciding in the sense required 
have been certified for to them.” We were asked to hold | a difference “as to the meaning of these presents.” We do not 
that the work could not in law be “other description of | consider that by adopting this view we are in the slightest 
work” in the particular case set forth in the special case, as degree departing from anything decided by the House of 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Lords. It was, indeed, contended that in one particular the } 7116, Robert Murrell, for “ Glazing without putty or meta 
arbitrator had made a wrong use of the evidence he had | clips.” 
admitted as to the extra depth of the foundations. But we 7154. John Thorn, for “Improvements in making white 
” 


think that in paragraph 7 of the special case he describes a | lead. 

perfectly legitimate use of that evidence, viz., to enable him to 7162. William Adamson, for “An improved combination 
put the proper value respectively on that part of the work | kerbing.” 

which was above and that which was below Trinity high-water 
mark, for which the schedule of prices provided “ varying ”— 
z.é.. aS we understand, “ different”—prices. On the whole, we 
are unable to say that the arbitrator has committed any mistake 
in law or applied any of the evidence before him for any 
purpose for which it might not be legitimately applied. We 
therefore think that the award of December 3, 1888, is a good 
award for 165,164/. 5s. 11¢@., and that the rules which have 
been argued before us as to the validity of that award under 
the two submissions of November 26, 1885, must be discharged 
with costs. 

The following counsel appeared in the case :—The Attorney- 
General (with him Mr. Moulton, Q.C., Mr. Cripps, and Mr. 
R. Wallace) for the contractors ; Sir Henry James, QC. (with 
him Mr. Pollard, Mr. Kenelm Digby, and Mr. G. Mildmay), for 
the company. 


May I. 

7164. John Himm, for “An improved construction of 
chimney-pot or top, and an improved method of fixing or 
setting same.” 

7197. Samuel Benjamin Gosling, for “Improvements in 
flushing cisterns.” 

7223. John Clayton and Charles Tindall, for “ Improve- 
ments in and relating to water-closets.” 

7241. James Wilson, for “Improvements in or relating to 
walls, buildings, forts, batteries, theatres, fireproof screens or 
curtains and the like, and apparatus to be used in combination 
therewith or separately.” 

May 2. 

7289. Burton Richard Phillipson, for “ Improvements in 
water-closets.” 

7306. George James Williams, for ‘‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture of flush bolts for doors or other similar purposes.” 

7307. George James Williams, for “ Improvements in the 


PATENTS. manufacture of barrel bolts for doors or other similar pur- - 
{This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by | poses.” 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from \ facture for decorating windows, and for other decorative 
purposes.” 


whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 7369. Matthew Bousfield, for “A movable bottom grate for 


household purposes.” 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. poe 


April 29. 

7075. Frederick Harrop and Frederick J. Chipps, for 
“ Window-fastening.” 

7078. William Isaac Taylor, for “An improved tread for 
stairs or other purposes.” 

7080. Rhoderick Fraser, for ‘“‘ Improved nail or spring used 
in glazing.” 

7089. Charles William Millar, for “ Ventilating drains, 
designated the ‘Unionist combined fresh-air inlet, gully trap, 
and manhole cover.’” 


May 3. 
7371. George William Grove, for “The improvement of 
kitchen ranges.” 
7429. Oswald de Haer and Johann de Haer, for “ An im- 
proved scaffolding for the use of house-painters and decorators, 
and for analogous purposes.” 


May 4. 
7515. Sylvain Lelieve, for “ Improvements in heating apart- 
ments, and in hot-air stoves for the purpose.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELI, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


April 30. 
7109. Arthur William Rammage, for “An improved fire- 


Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 7348. Richard David Sanders, for “ A new article of manu- 
proof partition for building construction.” 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 
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A hiaird had pone Geld tage ee ee ee ree caer 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 
ave had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks f 
the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 


first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of 


: aes : for it 
ooats now given recedud, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 
will be a large sale. — J. WM, STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—May 25.—For Reseating and Renovating 
Congregational Church. Mr. Thomas, Liverpool House, 
Abercarn. 


ABERDEEN.—May 28.— For Additions to Glack House, 
Daviot Branch Asylum. Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, 
Architects, 255 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERGWYNFI.—May 25.—For Building Chapel. 
Williams, Abergwynfi, Bridgend. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—May 25.—For Roads and Sewers, 
Stamford Estates. Messrs. Hill & Cordingley, Surveyors, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AsKAM,—June 1.—For Building Shop and Four Houses. 
Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverstone. 

BATH.—May 31.—For Alterations and Repairs to the Duke 
of Kingston Baths. Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., Architect, 
55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 

BARNSLEY.—May 27.—For Alterations to Premises. Messrs. 
Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—May 24.—For Additions to Wilton Arms. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

BELFAST.—June 1.—For Building Two Houses, Ballyna- 
feigh. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—May 30.—For Building Church. Messrs. Young 
& Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BIRKDALE.—June 7.—For Building Church. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster. 

BLAYDON.—May 25.—For Building Shops, Warerooms, &c. 
Messrs. Thompson & Dunn, Architects, 5 St. Nicholas Build- 
ings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BoURNEMOUTH.—May 29.—For Building Five Pairs of 
Houses. Messrs. C. T. & W. H. Miles, Architects, Observer 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRECON.—May 25.—For Erection of Pavilion for Royal 
National Eisteddfod of Wales. Mr. Rhys Davies, Secretary, 
Brecon. 

| _ BRISTOL.—May 28.—For Fitting-up Extension of Head 
‘Post Office. The Surveyor, H.M. Office of Works, Small 
Street, Bristol. 

CHIVELSTONE.—June 1.—For Restoration of Church. Mr. 
Arnold Thorne, Architect, Cross Street, Barnstaple. 

CLAYTON-LE-Moors.—May 27.—For Bulcirg Conserva- 
tive Club. Mr. H. Ross, Architect, 5 DB: h Street, Accrington. 

CLERKENWELL.—May 24.—For First Section of Permanent 
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Sorting Office, Mount Pleasant. 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


DARENTH.—June 3.—For Erection of Fire-escape Stair- 
cases and other Works at the Asylum for Imbeciles. 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


DERBY.— May 27.—For Building Laundry, Mortuary, &c., 
Messrs. Couthurst & Booty, Architects, 


at the Workhouse. 
4 Albert Street, Derby. 


DRUMBO.—May 31.—For Enlargement of Parish Schools. 


Mr. W. J. Watson, Architect, Newry. 


DURHAM.—May 24.—For Building Church for 250 Persons. 


Mr. T. Robinson, Architect, Stourbridge. 


GAINSBOROUGH.—May 30.—For Boundary Wall, Wrought- 


iron Fencing, and Entrance Gates to 


The Secretary, H.M. Office 


ford Road. 


Messrs. 


Mon. 


LUTON.—June 1o.—For Building Board School,"{Old }Bed- 
Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, Cheapside, Luton. } 
MINTERBURN.—May 30.—For Alterations to Presbyterian 
Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 
NEWPORT.—June 1.—For Construction of Public Baths. 
Mr. Conyers Kirby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, 


RHOSMARKET, MILFORD HAVEN.—June 1.—For Laying 


New Tiled and Wood Floors, Reseating and Heating Parish 


Church. Mr. T. Powis Reynolds, Architect, Haverfordwest. 


SOUTH KYME.—May 24.—For Alterations to Church. Mr. 


C, H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 


Cemetery. Messrs. 


Kennedy & Green, 24 Silver Street, Gainsborough. 
GLOUCESTER.—June 1.—For Alterations to Friars’ Orchard 


House (United Endowed Schools). Messrs. Medland & Son, | For Making, Sewering, Channelling, and Kerbing a new Road 
Architects, Clarence Street, Gloucester. at Acton to be called Goldsmith Road. Mr. E. Monson, 
“178 : j Acton 

HALIFAX.—May 31.—For Building Six Shops and Dwel- jun., A.R.I.B.A ,, Grosvenor House, The Vale, ; 
ling-houses. Messrs. George Buckley & Son, Architects,; J. P1zzEy, Hornsey (accepted) . . . .£825 0 Oo 
Halifax. BALLYSHANNON. 

HAYFIELD.—May 30.—For Building Lock-up. Mr. J. | For Construction of Waterworks, Ballyshannon. Mr. J. WRAY, 
Somes Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. Engineer, Enniskillen, 

HEATON.—May 25.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached J. Melly, Ballyshannon 4,800 0 0 
Villas. Mr. James Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, T. J. Dixon, Dublin . 4,459 0 oO 
Bradford. Hegarty & Gault, Ballymena 4,399 0 O 

KENSINGTON. — May 28. — For Second Class Men’, J. Harvey, Enniskillen ss re 
Swimming Bath. Mr. T. Verity, Architect, 11 Jermyn Street, | J- Donnelly, Enniskillen oH eo” 

J. Magrory, Glasgow 3,820 0 O 
Regent Street, W. D. Maclinn. Sli os 

KING CRoss.—May 27.—For Building Constitutional Club, EE ales eas Se ; ; ; : : 3,474 

M ckson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street. Halif: R. Simpson, Dublin . : ; j , ps 
essrs. Ja ) A eee Te a COLLEN Bros., Portadown (accepted ) 3,200 0 0 

KIRKMICHAEL —May 28.—For Building Dwelling-house. 

Mr. John Sim, Architect, 169 High Street, Montrose. Vor Alien to W SORTER 1a de 

KNARESBOROUGH.—June 6.—For Enlargement of Bilton White SSG tad coi Ake caine ae Li 240 0 0 
Court. Mr. J. G. Brown, Architect, Knaresborough. Smith $ ; / ; , : , 1,137 eae 

LEEDS.—June 8.—For the Pulling Down of Old Premises Twelvetrees 1,129 ome) 
and the Constructlon of sundry New Buildings, for the 2nd Woodhams bP 6 am © © oo 
W.Y.V. Royal Engineers. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, Ramsford . 955 0 O 
38 Park Square, Leeds. Hipwell : ; 954 0 O 

LITTLE ILFORD.—May 26.—For Building Board School Ellwood : ’ . » 929 0 0 
for 600. Messrs. R, L. Curtis & Sons, 129 London Wall, E.C, Wilmot ; d 845 0 oO 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, |Photographic& chemical Apparatus| BARDEN SUN-DIALS 
Manufacturers, a 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS Eo Reo 
§ comsen cae ce 
OR WIRING ONLY}*enigz"*| 
STRODE & GU, &7 SeptttSdarinyarazc LONDON, ie W, TH OMAS & C0, which | Ancient 
HE 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ear Be th 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF very 1n- Modern 
ARCH T ; A 
RCHITECTURAL, STUDIO THOMAS’S [te Styles, 
ESTABLISHED 1878, ; 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. and at- and with 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRy Squarz, E.0. CELEBRATED ° . : 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. tractive or with- 
For th A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 4 4 y gy f t P 
required” by tho Avehitegtral, Surveyings und’ Cosingeney Re ee ont FSS 
Estimates by return of Post. for destals. 
LLOYD & COS PATENT AGENCY. 
from Et lis, Gd. tnvonsione ee oe seat oor and, despatch Gardens, Also, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 3 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, iS L Lawns, Vertical 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” a : 
ss —_ &e., Sun-dials 
p Ap F fi u A i G (i G S FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND made for Build- 
j TRANSPARENCY WORK. in ings, &c. 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO.. 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD.,ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London, 


PaTTERN Boogs on APPLICATION. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 44:.%3}, 1/; 6x43, 2/3; 8} x64, 4/3 per do. 
Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; do. 3/6; — do. 6/6 ©, 
Do, Landscape do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 
Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen, 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 


FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY, 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 


i) 


May be ordered through most ot the principal Opticians. ~ 


FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
post free on application, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
= SS ae aaa meme eer oem ae ar ae) 
. ASHTEAD. CARLISLE. 
For Erection of Detached Residence at Ashtead, Surrey, for ; For Building Board School for Infants and Caretaker’s House 
Me i. Forze. Mr, om ce Harris, A.R.LBA, Ashley Street, Carlisle. 
rchitect, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C. . & W. Laing builder : : : 4 
Holt, Croydon : : : . £1,650 0 oO , Reed, joiner . A ‘ “4h 2 ra 5 
SKELTON, Leatherhead (accepted ) ‘ : = 1,43057 0.40 Ormerod & Son, plaster and concrete : A 345 Oo oO 
BRIGHTON, C. J. Nanson, slater . : : s ; . 13812 0 
For Seating to Balcony of Dome Assembly Room, Royal | W-&R.M. Hill, plumbers  . . . . 195 2 I0 
Pavilion, Brighton. Mr. G. R. ANDREWS, Borough Sur- T, Palmer, painter.  . Tega pee] 66 127 
veyor. ae 
W. & W. C. Brown, Brighton , . bi) MoT 5 ORO Total : , » £25344 10 § 
J. Anscombe, Brighton : : : . s 11692 £58 0 DARENTH. 
C, & F. Cheesman, Brighton . . . ..148 O OJ] For Electric Fire Signal System at the School and Asylum for 
V. P. Freeman, Brighton. . - I40 0 0 Imbeciles, Darenth, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylum 
J. Lonciey & Co., Crawley (accepted) . . 115 0 0 District. Messrs. A. & C. HARSION, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
For Heating Dome Assembly Room. Mr. G. R. ANDREWS, hall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 
Borough Surveyor. 
J. Andrew, Hove . . ’ -£540 0 0 Binko & Co. : “aoe ae £749 I0 oO 
Bailey & Grundy, Paddington F s : 405%’ ONO F. J. Lovett . ‘ : : : ; ; 625 0 o 
G. Jennings, Stangate. ‘ : ; 5 = 3901701 o Bailey & Grundy. : f ’ ‘ ‘ USS SELO) 40 
Newton, Chambers & Co. . : - ; 101385 13 19 Strode & Co. ‘ ; . , 540 0 O 
Beckett Bros., Chelmsford . ‘ ‘ : e355 0 © JaSamt- : J ‘ ; ‘ p ' ; 488 0 0 
C. Jeakes & Co., Bloomsbury. . . - 354 5 0 Wadley Bros. , ; ‘ - 473 81 O 
v Re es outa uat a tigsrsel sfawden WT (8507... 9 Cox WalkersS@Co.* aqtaret Joktssh =  . 4300 8ieo 
. , pha . . , 79 5590, 9) @ Harrison & Co. . : ° . . : 6) 4204 VO 
A. Harmer, Brighton . ) $194.0 OW a plenletans Con ., =. 4.x. yepie: divetualt 2raQstn Dep 
J. soe pee es , $0551:9).,.0 Fowler & Lancaster . : ‘ i i «) 309110 © 
J. ay, 111g o1born . , Bats 41 O42 Spagnoletti & Crooks . ; . . ‘ ori 34Sn IS oP 
Reed & Son, Brighton : ; 44245 .0..0 Gent & Co. . » 333 0 0 
J. JEFFREYS, Westminster (accepted) . . . 228 0 0] Dare & Co., Limited, London (accepted) * . 318. 0.0 
BRISTOL. ye Blackburn e ° . « 299 16 5 
For the Works, Pucklechurch Church, Bristol. Mr. JOHN D. DOVER. a 
SEDDING, Architect. For Building Thirty-four Four-roomed Cottages, Tower 
ites Sas ae . - , : ; : PLI12* oO (6 Hamlets, Dover. Mr. W. BEESTON, Architect, Dover. 
erric on. 5 : : c : 20 0REO™ LO Wise, Deal é é A 5 A = . 13). On¥O 
TURNER (accepted) . ‘5 : : : 2 1,166 ome) Steele, Dover . ; - : : : ae on /O 
Cowlin & Son . : ; ° - ; ts. O Denne & Son, Deal . ; ; : : . 4,2m2nge6TO 
CHELMSFORD. ae es 3 ‘ : : : jen4,182 “10200 
For Alterations at Widford Lodge, for Mr. Frederick Warner. ome ROE, over : : : Y en 4,07 one 
Gozzett, Woodham Walter. pe 62,020 On 0 babar Dover is, ate re ss GUUISIER 3 5670RORLO 
Greenwood, London . ; ; ; i 2,628 0 0 ee Ry : r : : : -003,;2.1G14 OFT G 
Longley & eat Crawley . : . : . 2,423°°0, 0 ROMLEY, Dover (accepted). . : 3,116 10 9 
Choat & Son, Chelmsford ? ‘ ; alli Tao) site tole 8 Estimated cost of ironmengery and hiambers work, in 
Holloway Bros., London . . 2,076 0 oO! addition, £850. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES, 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


\\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 

<a) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 

“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material only, exclusive of Laying. * 


me PARQUET _FLOORINGS 


WE 4083 One inch and #-inch thick. 


Immense Steck always ready for Laying. 


e : - 
eet RERRARIO| 
a x ASSES Turpin’ s ‘System 


Turpin’s Patent, -L = 
a \ 5 S 6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Compasses on a Concreem ‘ aero ‘Gonmetaus Stoner ee ed 
Ws yy i las WOOD, XK VP y 
SSS AT, 
Y yw 40° slnch Ferauet a CARVING. a b. WTS Yea 


go Wood Backing | Architectural Designs ivaantuaen ee 
Executed in all Styles. wl th oa MOnCre LE fgg MWA 
— HN ee 


=| SPECIALITE MEDIA.VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
Cn - = ey \ my uM | pay AY l il py 


l 


MV, 


All 


) 
( 


1, 
if 


i) 


CART 


BN CAESET TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


alton 


Ma, 


21 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
' T. J. STURGEON & CO. 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Whari, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 
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DARTFORD. 


For Building Infirmary at Union Workhouse, Dartford. 


G. H. Tait, Architect, Dartford. 

B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth 

Garlick & Horton, Sloane Street ., 

Naylor & Sons, Rochester 5 : 

Longley & Co, Crawley 

R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst : 

W. & E. Wallis, Gravesend . : ‘ 

T. Knight, Sidcup . ; ; 
EMSWORTH. 


For Construction of Concrete Wall (250 feet long), Emsworth 
Mr. HARVEY A. DIxon, Architect, Emsworth. 


Harbour. 


Mr. 


47,175 OF 9 Contract No. 4 

. 6,500 0 0 T. Smart, Nottingham . £6,077 11 5 
5,085 © ©] WwW, Jenkins & Son, Leamington 5,779 6 3 
55538 0 0 S. & E. Bentley, Leicester 5.727 9 O 
5:21E 0 O Charles Baines, Newark-on-Trent 4,980 0 O 
5,204 0 O J. Hopson & Son, Nottingham (acceféed ) 4,884 6 7 

» 5,204 0 O H. C, Mellors, Burton-on-Trent (w7thdrawn) . 4,514 90 Oo 


HINCKLEY. 


For Construction of Engine-house, Cottage, &c, Snarestone, 
For the Hinckley Local Board. 


For Construction of Covered Reservoir, Water Tower, Hinckley, 
for the Local Board. 


Chamberlain, Arundel. , -#,114 10) © : Contract No. 5 
Pattenden, Emsworth . s TO2 "340 T. Shilton, Hinckley : » £5,258 0 Oo 
Winslade, Chichester . 86 0 oO S. & E. Bentley, Leicester 5,240 16 2 
REYNOLDS & Co, Bognor (accepted) . ey ip» (8) T. Smart, Nottingham 5,170 0 oO 
FARINGDON. O. Lister, Ilkley 5 l28nk2i 9 
For Alterations at the Wheatsheaf Inn. Mr. W. H. READ, W. Jenkins & Son, Leamington 4,870 11 8 
M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. Charles Baines, Newark-on-Trent 4,863 0 0 
WHEELER, Faringdon (accepted). J. Hopson & SON, Nottingham (accepted ) < 460m 39 
GIRLINGTON. H. C, Mellors, Burton- -on- Trent (withdrawn) . 4,205 0 0 
For Building Baptist Sunday Schools, Girlington. Messrs. Pumping Engines and Machinery. 
PoTTs, Pickup & DIXON, Architects, Oldham. J. Simpson & Co., Limited, Pimlico . . £9,300 0 O 
Accepted Tenders. Thornswill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent . . “7,095. 0" 3 
P. Drake, Girlington, masonry . £1,700 0 0 J. Watt & Co., London 7,980 0 O 
W. Johnson, Bradford, joiner 1,06r 0 oO G. Kirk & Cos Stoke-on-Trent 7,454 90 O 
A. Hill, Manningham, slater : 183 0 oO Renshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove ‘27. SOO 
T. Nunwick & Co., Bradford, plumbing : 205 O O Bryan, Donkin & Co, Bermondsey . 6,950 0 oO 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plastering 168 0 oO Grant, Ritchie & Co., Kilmarnock , 6,720 0 O 
G. Harkey, Bradford, painting 3 50 0 O W. & J. Yates, Blackburn 6,630 0 oO 
LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. Gunson & Co, Leicester . : 6,410 0 O 
For Erection of Bungalow, Lee-on-the-Solent. Mr. JAMES E. Hathorn, Davey & Co,; Leeds,: 5,900 0 O 
CLIFTON, Architect, Lee-on-the-Solent. Quantities by Mr. BEVER & DORLING, Dewsbury (ac cepted) 5455 0 O 
La Barrett, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. T. E. Kershaw, Chilvers Coton : 3,789 0 O 
W. J. Wheeler, Gosport Lh 681 2 8 ee eS 
Hea ; i j . ee For Painting, &c., at the Infirmary of the Brentford Union 
Pusey & Lumley, Pandan 1,489 -0 0 Workhouse, Isleworth. Mr. EDWARD MONSON, Jun., 
Blanch 1,485 0 0 A.R.I.B.A., Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton. 
J. Plummer, arehann 1,400 0 0 G, BARNHAM, Isleworth (accepfed ) . £73 0 0 
Franklin, Southampton 1,299 0 O, For Painting, &c, at the Brentford District Schools, Isleworth. 
Bull & Sons, Southampton Lj2791uO nO Mr. EDWARD MONSON, Jun, ARI.B.A, Grosvenor 
G. H. BLACKMAN, Fareham (accepted) 1,195 10.40 House, The Vale, Acton. 
Stevens, London ‘ I,Ico 0 o' G, BARNHAM, Isleworth (accepted ) .4235,..010 


THE PECKHAM” SYP 


MILTON. SYER, 


ELE: pe 


A paying investment for pro- 
Jessional and business men, Will 
save its cost every month. Fac- 
simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in permanent 
black ink. No stencil. No wet 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portabie, cheap. Always ready 
for use. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail ofall Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANO FACTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


PATENTEE AND 
MANUFACTURER, 


HON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. 


Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


(PATENTED), 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


FOR DH # ivi 


HELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Retail Establishments:—?74. CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 


Where full particulars can be obtained, and the Apparatus seen daily at work, 


Full inspection a 


OF THE AGE. 


ARSE us 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, SE. 


The ‘Eclipse’’ is invaluable 
for its simplicity, the quality of 
its work, economy, and use to 
business ‘and professional men, 
for circu'ars, price lists, notices, 
music, “c. 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, ay actual 
i ae of lithugraphy are ob- 

nlLe 


To solicitors for reproduc’ ng 
dvcuments, &+., in cierk’s own 
handwriting. Also ior school 
aud trade reports, examinution 
Ravers bil's o' fare, programmes, 

Lu iness earas, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fae;. 
sin ile copies of on_'s own ha) d- 
writing, they wilt vot b: con- 
Signed to the waste-paper bask et, 
as is too frequently the case wi.h 
printed matter, 


= IVE WEES, 


*2 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 


nd free trial invited. 


Send for Specimens, 
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LYDEARD TREGOZE. LONDON—continued. 
For Laying-out Cemetery, Erecting Mortuary Chapel, &c., | For Work at Hotel at South Street and South Place, Finsbury, 
Lydeard Tregoze, near Swindon, for the Sanitary Au- E.C., for Messrs. J. & A. A, Armfield. Mr. W. M. YETTS, 
thority of the Cricklade and Wootton Bassett Union. Mr. Architect, 44 Finsbury Place, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. 

W. H. READ, M.S.A., Architect, Corn Exchange, Pe Oe | en Curtis & Son, London Wall, E.C. 

E. Wiltshire, Swindon. : : £510 fo) Ashby & Horner . : ; . £42,000 0 O 
H. Flewelling, Wootton Bassett . : : #c4Oh ed Mowlem & Co. ‘ : ° . : 5+ 41,2408 oO 
T. Williams, Swindon . ; : . a «4 402.0 10 Colls & Son . : ‘ : . . «» 4,000 0 
T. Barrett, Swindon . 2 ; 5 ; © 300. bee. 2 Woodward & Co. . ; : . 5 s» 40,970.00 0 
Higgs & Hill . . . . . . » 40,700 0 O 

LONDON. 2 
For Building at junction of Arthur Street East with Lower ey ie vn I ee ke oo 5 2, 40 CACTR GG 
Otendon: amson & Son . : Sy » 40,530 0 O 

Thames Street, for the Corporation of the City o Bates Fotheringham aa 

Mr. ALEXANDER PEEBLES, Architect. Mr. W.E. Stoner] Fyoppe gC mt py te S297? 

r obbs & Co., Limited . : - : Sat 30;7008.0- O 
and Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, athe Wiohtineal cd 
Cubitt. : : : a omer Ryder & Son : 38 80 3 a 
Wold & Hannen + % oo. oh 17,817 9 O Bare Cg ne ee ae ae Bae 5 4 
Lawrance & Sons . - : i c wee D7, 100! 500 Ww Hawns : } 5 . : : ; ae re ato 
Morter . : 4 : ‘ ° . . 16,800 0 O Per : : ; : : : - 304 
Aicu> WO AG eto . . : . ° . . ee 37599 fe Oe 
Peto . . . . . . » 10,572 Jerrard 88 
ne ae : : - : ; : : n37,0008 0 O 
Clarke & Bracey : : : : . - 10,149 B 8 
Bie. hae ywaters. : : 7 : 3 : “m3hiiods OO 
Hall, Beddall & Co, . : . - tO, 137 
Dieas 1 : ; 16,100 0 0 nae . : ° . ° . psc 7 phy (ore) Ls aes, 
Mark Gentry . ieee ; ; : ce oe tes Garlick & Horton, Limited : Pe Z z 
Ashby & Horner . , : : : mt 55040) Que : : 3%5 
Nightingale . ° j : : - . 15,800 0 O| For Building Stables at Crown and Horseshoe Wharf, No. 6 
Chappell . : “ : : : , ets, C00. OFEO Upper Thames Street, E.C. Messrs. HUDSON, Son & 
Colls & Sons . ; ; : ; : A) See) BooTtH, Architects. 
Mowlem & Co. : : 15120 © 70 Colls & Sons. : : ‘ : . hy 691 0 O 
For Building Warehouse at Corner of Worsbip Street and Pca eoreen woods a cea taee a?’ }'s 1,646 0 0 

Paul Street, Bagby Mr. EDWARD STREET, Architect. SAE pre AFOSR LUTE FID © 5.8 1558 2 e 

Dove Bros. . . : . . 4,975 9 O ; , ? : : Be! 
John Anley j ; ; : ; : ; KOE ou Hall, Beddall & Co. . : : : : « 1,490) (OnO 
Nightingale ; ; ; : : £ . 4,271 0 0 Scrivener & Co. 6 C - : ‘ wn 1,450mO7 CO 
Witmer. ; > ‘ ; : ‘ Pyhyeas QO Rider & Son. c 3 Te oem O 
Weave was , ; ; ; : é eEdtOO TOO B. E. NIGHTINGALE ‘(accepted ) - ‘ camden O- O 
Kilby & Geyford : 2 j ; . 4,134 © O| For Shop-Fronts at Tavistock and Russell Chambers, Hart 
For Additions to Swan Inn High Cross, Tottenham, for Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. Mr. SECKHAM WITHERINGION, 

Messrs. Furze & Co. Mr. J. W. CouUCHMAN, Architect, F.RLB. A., Architect; 79 Mark ea E.C, 

High Road, Tottenham. Patman & Fotheringham ‘ > : £4979! 0» 0 
Knight & Son, Tottenham eee 10 3 10" © Lascelles & Co... SN ed eG ene eR ee 
G. L. Wilson & Co. . P - ; : . 970 © O| For Alterations to 37 and 39 Stepney Green, E. Messrs. 
Wilson & Stickley . : : : ; . 960 0 oO Davis & EMANUEL, Architects. 

y 
Little & Senecal, London . ; : : O40 0 Charles A. King, Fenclfurch Street. , iy oe I. 
P. Hart, Tottenham . : 5 : . pee COOLIO =O F. & F. J. Wood, Cleveland Street. : 160.0... 0 


AWARDS. 


- Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
PDVPPOL DP LOD LD eh hI LDA 
FOR 
eV aoaites ES; Working Farm Machinery, 
Perfect Safety. Printing Machinery, 
Can be ianhee GPs Unskilled and all purposes requiring small 


Great Economy. power. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL righ hee LE OE BE Oe HrOR 


Telegraphic Address : a / 2 | EB z = a At an a. hee 
66 ”9 wa = aera ueen 1ctorla 
ACME, CARDIFF. | , ba Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF, CARDIFF. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, | iss.’ 
Being “ Key2d” to Substructure by 
METAL KEYS, 


And by an 


WW ALE EF & ATL LiIOotTT (late of GEARY & WALKER), adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
> John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER, Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


Ce en a Gtwand Tandan’ EI 
Yo. XL. of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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a LONDON— continued. 

For Erection of New Warehouse, Stabling, and Dwellings, at 
Church Street, Fulham, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson & 
Co., Limited, under the Superintendence of Mr, WILLIAM 
EVE, F.S.1., 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Adamson & Son ? : + £0495 oo 
Dabbs B : ; : ; ; : 6,307, 0 0 
Holland , A : é : : : 6.3045. 0080 
Chappell . : : ; : 6,216 O10 
Godfrey & Son. 6,185 Oo oO 
Burman . ; 6,040 0 O 
Chessum & Sons : : 6,028 oO Oo 
Downs ; “ ‘ ; : : 7 O50 m0 nO 
Harris & Wardrop : : 5915 0 O 
F. & H. F. Higgs 5,905 Oo © 
J. H. JOHNsoN, St. Anne’s Wharf, Limehouse 
(accepted) . ‘ ; 4 . 2 5 ;05oe00) 0 
Holliday & Greenwood. : : : : Late 
For Stables, 6 Upper Thames Street. Messrs, HUDSON, SON 


& Booru, Architects. H. Lovegrove, 


Quantities by Mr. 
26 Budge Row, E.C. , 


Colls& Son. 5 . : : . Sh 6GOIEG Oo 
Greenwood‘ ., : a ek : : 1,646 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. ; : 155980 Oo 
Lawrence & Son ; ; ; : ; nT URefey “@h, Te) 
Hall & Beddall. , . : 7 , ae 1,400 gO 1kO 
Scrivener & Co. : : : : ° » 1406040 0 
Rider & Son , A : ; : ACU eo) © 
Nightingale (accepted ) LAz54 0 0 


For Laying Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Gullies, &c., Bishop’s 
Road, Fulham. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Vestry 
Hall, ’Walham Green. 


Grafton, Plaistow. ‘ . £1 549 0 O 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington ‘ 1,533 0 oO 
Kellett, Ealing . ; ; , 15316 7 “ic 
Neave, Paddington ‘ , ‘ 15233, 910.410 
Iles, Wimbledon oot ss : 1,200. 0 0 
Neal, Battersea . . 150753 "OO 
Mears, Kensington . : - : > .0o5..0 © 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith : oe. pet ey ee) 


For Repairs and Painting to Eleven Houses in Anderson’s 


Walk, Lambeth, for Mrs. Fancourt. Mr. BANISTER 
FLETCHER, Architect. 
B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accehSted) . . ¢£:429 0 O 


LONDON—continued. 
For Warming Board School, Brackenbury Road, Hammer- 
| smith, on the Low-pressure Hot-water System. 


As Wontney Smith, Gray & Co. . é i £850 yo) 
CPs iinel joc (C0. ; i : 780 0 O 
Roo. &4. Pearson ~. C : é : , 700 OG 
W. Jenkins & Son : 3 , : : EO 1Gaa 
H. C. Price, Lea & Co. ‘ : : : » 745 09 0 
Emley & Sons, Limited . : } ; iit fs atc Seale | 
Thomas & Taylor ‘ : 718 12 8 
J. G. Wagstaff . A : 715 O10 
J: & HoMay, : ‘ : ; : : 675 0 Oo 
J. & C. Christie . - ; : 670, 0-0 
Hayward Bros, & Eckstein 2 , : ‘ 660 0 oO 
F-cGrundy ox ; ; r ' : 640 0 O 
Purcell & Nobbs . : é : : 623 0 oO 
R, Crane. “ : : : . 600 0 Oo 
T. Green & Son, Limited 3 ; ‘ : «505s ao 
Jones & Attwood. ; : ' : F . 580,40 °O 
W.J.Cannon =, . - : .. 565 coma 


For Heating Board School, peter th Road, Chelsea, on the 


Low-pressure Hot-water ‘System. 
Hie toaevice, Lea &-Co  * ; 4 . L727 8S 0 
JoGy Wagstaff). ; : . » 680 0 o 
C. P. Kennell & Co. . : : ; : + "6700 10 
W. Jenkins & Son : : : « 645/10 0 
Emley & Sons, Limited 5 . G20 oO 
J. & F. May “ : : : : : . S95°%o oC 
Ral. oc). Pearson (4 : : ; : - 589 10 oO 
J. & C. Christie . ; : : : «// 562% QyFo 
Eagle Iron and Engineering Go. ; ; , ‘45437 0 0 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein : : ; « 520.0 oO 
Jones & Attwood. : ' : ; : 3/7 S0§dn0 | 0 
RATAN Tae. xe a : - c c2150Ouf'O ~O 
J. Grundy +. =. ‘ ere : a5) 500 Oo O 
W. J. Cannon .-. 5 . ‘ z <w495:- Yo FO 
T. Green & Son, Limited ; : : ‘ . 464 0 0 
Purcell & Nobbs . - : : 7 : So) OO 


For Alterations to No. 27 St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, E.C. 
Mr. C. G. BAKER, Architect, 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Hawtrey & Son {329 %O" 0 
Edwards. 5 é : ; ; , 259 0 O 
Weeks. °. , : ‘ ‘ ; 2466 oO 
Carter . : é ‘ DAF hOmO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Britis oF Quantitizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


@ COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., Br 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


‘Stained & Leaded Glass 


For Buildings and Ecclesiastical f 
ie Purposes. 

iii Designs & Estimates Free. 
Catalogue on application. 


ae! 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD Ca 
: (Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


Mes OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGR APHED, 


Waterton BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

: Specimens and Pric3s, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
}| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Also Re 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrertiricaTte Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s Taxes, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


* Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NO ZINC, IRON, 


Write for Iliustrations, 


SIMPLEX a 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & COQ. 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


‘QUANTITIES, ETC. 


WW. L. ALLDAY, 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C.E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T,, 


LONDON 


OR] PUTTY USED: 


(Lim.), 


&C.. 


Correctly Written and AND 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. IR AY’S 
PLANS, &c., best style. 
PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
AY Pepe FRICTION HOIST. . 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


YY OcKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prices quoted on a: ticati _ fi li 
Reilway Station, for all Pehistios me 4 pe ieee 


JOH No 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, ant Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


BATH STONE _ {Slectedspecially tosuit arcnitects'|2Urnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


cifications and Builders’ use, 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HAND ROPE, 
SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
n the MARKE 


DALE, 


London sakes HOUNDS- 
my DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 


ARDS— 
Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1886, 
Bolton aud Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887, 


HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 


OLDHAM. 
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MANSFIELD. ORPINGTON— continued, 

For Four Houses, Nottingham Road, Mansfield, for Mr. | For Erection of Shop, House, and Stables at High Street, 
W. Shippam. Mr. FRANK VALLANCE, Architect, Mans- Orpington, for Mr. W. P. Taylor, Mr. Sr. PIERRE 
field. HArrRIs, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, 

W. A. Vallance, Mansfield. . . » +-£895 0 0 E.C., and Arpington: 
James Evans, Sutton-in-Ashfield ‘ ; 883 5 0 Johnson . “£1979 Oo oO 
SAMUEL DuDsOoN, Mansfield (accepted) . 679 90 O es . 1,934 GF 0 
olt : 00,0 0 
MARPLE Raich e 1772 a 

For Oak Panelling in Library at Marple, for Mr. J. H. apa a & ‘Son * sphaf Pe ad 

Hill. Messrs. J. W. & R. F. BEAUMONT, Architects. SS Ankcn echt ar Adit Oe oe 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accefied ) : : » £19810 0 P J prea 
PORTSMOUTH. 
NORMANTON. For emicing House in Fratton Road, Portsmouth, for Dr. 

For House, Shop, Warehouse, and Stabling, High Street, ac ae 
Normanton. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wake- W. R. & C, Light Ys eh es taO  O 
field. abeetalle. : : eee 2Q OO 

Accepted Tenders. Ae “? bone ; 5 <a y : ae re? 
H. Gibson, carpenter, &c. ; £285 0 o| yw i : ye et el GntA 4 
J. Bramham, excavating, brick, and stone... +204 0 0 pare ie (accepted). - » 612 0 0 
T. Brooke, plumbing, See - . 96 0 O QUORNDON. 
Pickles Bros., slating .  . .. ' . . 37 0 O| For Building Village Hall. 
T. C. Tattersall, plastering . A 5 MT eobut? 3 H. Black, Barrow : ; : ‘ ; 1 £, 00m Oar O 
G. Powell, painting . - A : pai 15.00 A. Faulks, Loughborough : 3 -/ 945 0m 0 
} ’ T. Barker, Loughborough , , . . OOu Tsao 
Fe Tre ng homes, High Set Normanton, Mr | Bi Puwits Quoméoneaiped)  . | Js 9 
’ ) . J. Dally, Quorndon : : : 650 13 O 
LB Accepted Tenders. eos 
. Bramham, excavating, brick, and stone . 4527 080 
W. H. Hutchinson, carpenter, ‘&e, ae o o| For Taking up Old and Relaying New Drains at the St. Mary- 
T. Brooke, plumbing, &c. . ‘ , 77 0 0 lebone Parochial Schools, Southall, for the Guardians of 
J. Reynolds, plastering : ; . 59:19 0 the Poor of the Parish of St Marylebone. Messrs. H. 
Pickles Bros., slating . ; ° ‘ : 46 6 0 SAXON SNELL & SON, Areniects London. 
‘Naylor, painting) «.. =. . 16 10 o| George Gaisford : £1989 Oo oO 
iS E. Rogers & Co. ‘ ; 1 1957 0-0 
ORPINGTON. abe Bros. Fei bale canker a 

For Additions, Alterations, and Repairs to Private Residence, aa. iar ; : , $ : a SETFO® O 
near Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE: HARRIS, Archi- W. Becen’, , : f : " ; . Bee 2 - 
hate Surveyor, I Basinghall Street, E.C, and C. KILLINGBACK (accepted ) , 1,350 o Oo 

Somerford CSSOHE hs : 4 : : Le 175 “OL 0 ' SWINTON. 

Knight . : . : : ; ° - 880 0 O| For Rebuilding No. 6 Wood Street. Mr. W. H. READ, M.S A., 
Holt . : ; é a : £7050. 70" .0 Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 

OTWAY (accepted) to 4 : : 850 0 O WILTSHIRE, Swindon (actefied ) ‘ ° pi372 tou O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEQDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, eHefe 


1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 48, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for SunvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH BP LBOLN; LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED "1837, 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
sc. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest oe 
ee Sa ae DRAWING OFFICE, 
E.C. 


PAVEMENT, 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
OCC a aCe 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &o,. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


WRITE 
FOR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


7 SPHINX . PORTLAN D CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to lyinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff | 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
@ crete Floors and Street Paving. 


By 46 

ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=J/ Quick setting; test 3 parts | 
Standard Testing Sand. 23 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 


Mi 


Up 
EV) 


— 
a) 


i 


in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c 

Samrles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
Buus Lis Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricke, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 
By W. H. OAKLEY, Esq., 


Waterloo Bridge & Somerset House, 


A FEW ARTIST’S PROOFS can be had, price 21/- 
each, on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, PUBLISHER, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, WC. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT | 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. ( 


carrying, and cheapest Cement |. 


FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


G. A, WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Town and Country Houses, Mansions, 
Institutions, &c, 

ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given, 

Established over a Quarter of a Century. 
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TONYPANDY. 
For Building House and Shop, for the Tonypandy Co-operative 
Society. Mr. JONES, Architect, Cymmer, Pontypridd. 


SWINDON — continued. 
For Rebuilding Part of No. 8 Wood Street. 
Architect, Swindon, 


Mr. W. H. READ, 


BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). cg bites & Son, Porth, eee ie F sth 1,235 oO 
1 Q Thomas Davies, Tonypan ondda . are Fe | oO 
For Additions to No. ‘To Wood Street. Mr. W. H. Reap, Re Pace sat Lage nacht Pan Bate 
Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. § ’ ypandy, ’ 
BARRETT, Swindon (accep/ed). H. KNILL, Tonypandy and Cardiff (accepted). 986 0 oO 
‘ ; Architect’s-estimate;  . -. ©. .«  » /_—_—[Ouma ome 
For Enlarging the Clifton Street Schools, for the Swindon 
School Board. Mr. W. H. eet ody a eae arg Pe oto n 
i malls 22 Essex : 
eee ne. Quanties Dias oe amass et For Building Conservative Club, Urmston. 
DG: Jones & Co., Gloucester. ‘ : . £1,028 .-0 40 Charles Genney, Manchester . 41,898.14 2 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . : : : , 995 IO oO W. W. Harrison, Manchester 1,715 0 O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . , sais 1969 Yo Vo William Braxendale, Lynn . 1,700 9 O 
A J. Beavan, Bristol ; f 890 0 oO William Southern & Son, Salford : 1,700 O O 
J Py otianie Swindon : ; f 1844 FO Wa Robert Neill & Son, Manchester. : 1,699 0 Oo 
W. Chambers, Swindon; 45-2". Ui .3, see Salo Ross & Wood, Manchester se 1,665 0 oO 
W. Jones, Gloucester : : : 832.0 oO Henry Wild, Stockport : : : 1,600 0 oO 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon . . 830 o o| A. Lockwood, Stalybridge . . . .« 1,595 © Oo 
W. Wheeler, Faringdon 810 o o| James Swift, Patricroft . . . . » 1,595 0 0 
H. Martin, Maidenhead . 806 0 Oo pelts eat ee we vee P 2 
3 ; i \ omas Rome, Manches : : bgt 8 
pimp a ede ee Aaas Cordingley & Stopford, Manchester . : «,, 5y520) ae O 
Owen Williams, Manchester . : : - 1,495 Io oO 
ee TOWCHST ER, J. McFarlane, Manchester : ; ; -' 11,48 Se Ou 
For Building Grammar School, Towcester, Mr. EDMUND William Shaw, Manchester é : 13485 0 0 
eee aia Architect, Northampton. Quantities by JosepH Spark, Urmston (accepted). a aS aeoane 
rchitect. 
. B. Clarke, Northampton 5 ‘ ; 21,174 0 99 
ee Cosford, NorsheantGil ; ‘ ERT 100-50 lO WAKEFIELD. 
Thomas Wheeler, Towcester 1,094 © o| For Five Houses and Shop, Jacob’s Well Road, Wakefield. 
Henry Martin, Northampton 1,070 0 O Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton . 1,026) (0180 ‘Whole of the Works. 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury. : 999 9° oO E. A. ELVEY (accepted) : 5 ; 2573 1D Oo 
: ham : ; : ; d fo) 
¥ eu jets Weedon : . f . ae ‘4 o | For Offices for the Gaslight Company, Wakefield. Mr. 
Thomas Heath, Towcester , : ; ; 940 0 O WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 
William Beardsmore, Northampton 940 0 O Accepted Contracts. 
Clayson Bros. Cogenhoe . : 7 935 0 O C. F. S. Richard & W. Flower, excavating, 
G,. J. Fisher, Northampton , 032° 5G brick, stone . : é : - F if1,0727 6 O 
E. Brown & Son, Wellingborough Og? Ch Charles Squires, carpenter, &c. ; P ; 410 0 oO 
William Heap, Northampton . 5 ‘ 930 O O E. Kirk, plumbing, &c. ; , ‘ 210 10 O 
A. Marsh, Lower Keyford : ; OLGETOmeO Charles Driver, plastering 5 . ‘ VL are mane) 
J. GRANT, Banbury (accefizd ) 888 0 oO C. F, Rycroft, slating ; : ; . 65 10 oO 
S. E. Frayne, Birmingham ‘ 37609 5 Goodall, Lister & Co., painting 15 18 o 


THOMAS BRADFORD & 60, 


Laundry, Sanita'y, and General Engineers, 
140 to 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C;; 


Crescent Ironworks, Manchester. 
3 


For Asylum:, Hospitals, Workhouses, 
Baths, Public Schools. Colleges, &c. 


Steam Laundries 


Ma KING. EDWARDS WORKS 


KING EDWARDS ROAD 


sy ho 


"D EADING 


= i ea— =. = 
Bra“ford’s Patent “Vowel” A 10, 
With New Automatic Reversing Gear, is the best Steam 
Power wzchine for Workhouse, Asylum, or Hospital 
Washinz that is made._See New Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 4 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, § 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of } 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND | 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


THLEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn. Nottinghem.’’ 


and Hand-power litted with Bradford's Patent 

. Machinery for Washing, Drying 

Laundries. Mangling, Ironing, &c. ¥ : 

Steam Boilers, Pumps, Water Storage, 

Baths and Filterirg, Heating, oe Distributing 

. 4 Apparatus, and all the requisite Bath- 

: = = Public Washing ing Appliances for Public Municipal 
SS —e Se Houses. Baths, and Hospital, Asylum, Work- 


House, and School Baths, &c. 
Improved Public Wasbhouse Fittings, Plant, and Machinery. 


Detailed Information and Estimates furnished upon application, 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
| and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements, 
Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 


OLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITEOT.| 


Handsomety bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6.2, 
Wad, 


ee: 175 Strand, Londo 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note.——No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS, 


| 


«Chief Offices 


LONDON OFFICE, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
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SUPPLY MENT 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

For Alterations and Additions to Hardelot House, Weston- 
super-Mare. Mr. CHARLES S, LEECH, Architect, Weston- 
super- Mare. 

Pocock & SON, Weston-super-Mare (accepted). 110 0 O 
WRAYSBURY. 

For Decorations for Mr. A. Weguelin. 

C, HINDLEY & SONS (accepted ). 
YARMOUTH. 

For Additions to Cottage, Great Yarmouth. Mr. CHARLES 
G. BAKER, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth. 


Cagly, Great Yarmouth ‘ : . . witb lets Ons.O 
Harwood, Great Yarmouth . ‘ ; SAEZ E15 Aro 
Blyth, Great Yarmouth . ‘ ° oth 295er) 5). 0 
Durrant, Great Yarmouth ; . ORR te) 
Moore, Great Yarmouth , ; e as £0; 10 
Edwards, Great Yarmouth . , : , tay 54.1010 
COCKRILL, Great Yarmouth (accepied ) , # §835,.0' 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


"THE general meeting of Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson, 
‘Limited, was held at Cannon Street Hotel at three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon last, when a dividend of 6 per cent. for the 
half-year, making 12 per cent. for the year, was declared, and 
a balance of 13,440/. carried forward. 

THE month of May, though associated with sunshine and 
genial weather, seldom affords so welcome a proof that winter 
is gone as has been the case this year. Consequently there 
has been an urgent demand for the supply of outside blinds, 

_ and the opportunity may be taken of calling the attention of 
our readers to the patent universal blind manufactured by the 
well-known firm of Messrs. G. A. Williams & Son, of 21 Queen’s 
Road, Bayswater, who claim that it is the simplest outside 
blind extant, and for its price the most effectual. As it is 
neither ornate nor with elaborate fittings, the makers are 
enabled to bring it within the reach of many to whom an 
ordinary outside blind is quite unattainable. The firm have 
also—and this is especially interesting to architects—an outside 
blind, which by a slight re-arrangement of the plans of new 
buildings, can be adapted to any style of architecture, however 
elaborate and intricate, and will not interfere with same as so 
many blind-cases do. 


ThHBATH 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices 2 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


and Quarries 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S. PARK. 
‘CORSHANM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


Mr. A. W. BENNETT, of 37 Park Cross Street, Leeds, formerly 
manager for eight years to Messrs. Sydney F. Walker & 
Olliver, who two years ago transferred the Leeds branch of 
their business to him, reports to us that he is doing avery good 
business in electric lighting, electric bells, &c. Amongst other 
work recently executed are installation of electric lighting for 
Messrs. Muspratt Bros. & Huntley, Ld., of Liverpool ; Messrs. 
Andrew Knowles & Sons, Limited, Manchester; Messrs. 
Charles Starley & Son, Wath; Messrs. J. & R. Horsforth, 
Morley ; and Messrs. J. & S. Rhodes, Morley. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to the public hall, 
Cheshunt, Herts, embracing the ventilation, Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air 
and fresh air admitted by their improved air-inlets, 


THE 2nd West Yorkshire Volunteer Engineers Corps, 
having purchased the property they have leased for the last 
twenty-six years at Leeds, comprising an area of 11,724 yards, 
have instructed Mr. William Bakewell, architect, Leeds, to 
prepare plans for the reconstruction of the premises. 


To-DAY the Margate Jubilee Corporation Clock Tower is to 
be opened. The tower has been constructed from the designs 
of Mr. H. A. Cheers, architect, Strawberry Hiil, by Mr. F. 
Pearse, of Westgate-by-the Sea. The clock, time-ball, and 
machine for raising the time-ball and bells, were made and 
fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, clock manu- 
facturers. The clock is constructed on the solid horizontal 
cast-iron bed frame, the top surface being planed perfectly flat; 
all the bushes of gun-metal screwed into the frame; all the 
wheels of gun-metal, and pinions of stee! cut on the engine 
from the solid pinions hardened and tempered. The escape- 
ment is Lord Grimthorpe’s double three-legged gravity, with 
compensation pendulum attached, also Lord Grimthorpe’s 
maintaining power to keep the clock going during the time 
of winding up. The time is shown on four large external 
illuminated dials, 5 feet each in diameter, with gas fittings, 
reflectors, patent burners, also automatic gas apparatus for 
turning on and off the gas according to the season of the year. 
The St. Mary’s of Cambridge chimes and hours are struck on 
five bells fixed in the tower, weighing between 6 and 7 cwts. 
There is also a large copper time-ball, 2 feet in diameter, which 
works on a large copper tube, 6 inches in diameter and 20 feet 
long, 13 feet outside and 7 feet inside the tower. The ball is 
raised Io feet by special mechanism, and discharged by the 
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clock at one o’clock daily on entirely new lines. Messrs. Potts 
& Sons, Leeds, the clock manufacturers, are making a large 
time-ball, and special mechanism for ditto, for Major Chaley 
Fox, Staincliffe, near Dewsbury, who is presenting the same 
to Dewsbury New Town Hall. Also a large clock with two 
illuminated dials for the City Estates Committee, Lincoln, to 
be erected in the Old Stone Bow, at the expense of Mr. F. H. 
Kerans, M.P., Lincoln; and Penrith Parish Church Clock, 
Cumberland, for the vicar and churchwardens, Mr. G. Watson, 
Penrith, being architect. 

Two excellent mediums for use in fine-art painting have 
been prepared by the Aston Chemical Company, Lichfield 
Works, Birmingham. The purpose of these is to secure 
permanence in pigments both in hue and brilliancy of colour. 
Fugitive colours require the utmost pains to secure them, but, 


putting these out of consideration, the most lasting colours have | 


been led quickly to discoloration and decay by use of dele- 
terious medium. The “Eycklium” of the Aston Chemical 
Company, a medium invented by Mr. Standage, is neither a 
varnish nor a simple oil, but a peculiar combination of purest 
linseed oil with the finest quality of carefully-picked amber, 
having no other ingredient in the composition. Amber varnish, 
by the way, has been found by the best artists of the day to be 
the only safe and durable vehicle that can be employed. The 
second medium to be referred to is “ Transparentine.” It isa 


ractice to thin tube colours with a spirituous vehicle like tur- | 5° fl : 
e P | evidence and to take such steps as they may think desirable to 


pentine, especially so when glazing colours are employed. This 
leaves the colours destitute of brilliancy, and they appear dull. 
To obviate this drawback in the use of turpentine, Mr. Standage 
has invented “ Transparentine, essentially a turpentine vehicle, 
but incorporated with it are other bodies which prevent the 
above dulness and enable the colours to exhibit all their 
beauties. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


ON Thursday, June 27, a special matinée performance will be 
given by Miss Grace Hawthorne at the Princess’s Theatre, for 
the benefit of the National Association for the Employment of 
Reserved and Discharged Soldiers (12 Buckingham Street, 
Strand). Miss Grace Hawthorne on this occasion will revive 
Mr. Richard Davey’s “Paul and Virginia,” and wiil herself 
impersonate Virginia. Lieutenant-Colonel Walter J. Boyes, the 
honorary secretary of the Association, is busy organising7an 
influential committee. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
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Cambridge, K.G., the Commander-in-Chief ; the Right Hon. 
E. Stanhope, Secretary of State for War; General Viscount 
Wolseley, G.C.B., &c., Adjutant-General ; Brigadier-General 
Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B., &c., and many other military men 
of the highest rank have already promised their patronage. 
Seats may now be booked at the box-office (Mr. Arthur Frye), 
or at any of the libraries. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 


THE new inquiry into lighthouse illuminants is about to be 
commenced. Professor Stokes, the President of the Royal 
Society, who undertook, at the request of the President of the 
Board of Trade, and with the acquiescence of Mr. J. R. 
Wigham, to preside at the inquiry, has nominated as his col- 
leagues on the committee Sir William Grove, one of the Fellows 
of the Society, and Lord Rayleigh, the secretary. In the hands 
of these eminent experts no fear need be entertained as to 
either the thoroughness or the impartiality which will mark 
the investigation into the relative merits of oil, gas, and elec- 
tricity. The functions of the committee are strictly confined to 
deciding whether “the conclusions of the Trinity House, as set 
forth in their reports on lighthouse illuminants, are justified by 
the records of the experiments contained therein.” It is under- 
stood that the committee are at full liberty to receive such 


enable them to decide upon the points at issue, but whether 
this will lead to further experiments being instituted remains to 
be seen. 


THE SPANISH EXHIBITION. 


THIS Exhibition promises to be an interesting one. It will 
consist entirely of the arts, manufactures, textile products, 
fabrics, metallurgy, ironwork, lace, wines, cigars, sports, pas- 
times, and national costumes of the land of legend and romance, 
sunny Spain, and will be held on the same site and on similar lines: 
to the previous Italian and American Exhibitions. The many 
phases of life representing national sports and pastimes, both 
ancient and modern, will be fully reproduced. This part of the 
amusements at the late Italian Exhibition was interesting and 
instructive, and proved highly attractive. A troupe of Spanish 
musicians in national costume constantly playing about the 
buildings and grounds will be provided. The fine art section, 
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it is anticipated, will be exceptionally good ; most of the best 
artists in Spain are represented among the contributors, as well 
as many of the leading British artists who have made Spanish 
subjects their especial study. The main entrance will take the 
visitor at once into the fine arts department. It has been 
arranged to represent a Spanish market-place in Madrid, the 
Alhambra, and other places familiar to those who have travelled 
in that country. The theatre in the Central Gardens will be 
used for the production of Spanish plays and entertainments. 
There is being erected in the grounds a Gitano’s cave, or 
Spanish gipsy’s cave, also “The Cabin of the Santa Maria,” a 
tableau representing Christopher Columbus in the cabin of the 
vessel in which he discovered America. 


HABITATIONS OF WORKING CLASSES IN HAMBURG, 


WE have already given extracts from the report of Dr. Koch, 
the commercial agent of the United States at Mayence, 
describing the accommodation for the working classes in 
Berlin. The following is taken from his report on Hamburg :— 

In the last twenty or twenty-five years a great change has 
taken place in Hamburg in the matter of dwelling accommoda- 
tions, owing to a great increase in the population of the place. 
The population of the city and its suburbs is estimated to have 
been 212,000 persons in 1855, while it is now 518,620. The 
population of the city itself, according to the last national 
census of Germany, taken in 1885, was 305,690, against 289,859 
in 1880, Its population in 1866 was 214,174. 

The growth of this city is considered to have been largely 
brought about by the gravitation to Hamburg of outsiders, 
whose drift thither was favoured by the introduction of the 
so-called Gewerbefrethett (abolition of the old guild system) in 
1864, and the repeal in the same year of the law requiring every- 
body who bought ground in the city, carried on any business, or 
married there, to become a citizen of the place, which was 
rather an expensive affair. The greater part of the increase is 
said to be due to the flocking of the working classes to the 
city, who have been attracted thither by good wages and other 
considerations. 

At first the rapid growth of Hamburg in population gave rise 
to a dearth of dwelling-places, especially for the labouring 
classes, and for a long time the lack of them proved a very 
serious question. 
vided for, but not entirely. 


The want has since, in a measure, been pro- | 


Hemmed in by ditch and wall, Hamburg, like the majority of 
German cities, was limited in room for extension, and was forced 
to keep its streets narrow and make use of every available parcel 
of ground. Inside the town walls all existing garden plots and 
open spaces were greedily seized and built upon as the town 
began to flourish under the benign influence of the nineteenth 
century. Many old houses were pulled down, and larger ones, 
to hold a greater number of human beings, substituted. 

Before the city walls lay small villages, to which the cramped 
inhabitants of Hamburg might have sped for plenty of room 
had it not been rendered disagreeable by the system then pre- 
vailing of carefully and laboriously locking every night the 
gates of the large cities at early hours, especially in winter, and 
refusing admission to late comers. They were not availed of to 
any extent until after 1861, in which year the time-honoured 
practice of locking up a whole city was given up, when the 
pent-up town rushed to them for a freer and more spacious 
living. 

The population thus increased rapidly, but the supply of 
quarters for the people did not keep pace with the growth of 
population. It is estimated that in 1866 there were 63,500 
Gelasse in Hamburg, including places used for industrial pur- 
poses, of which 2,636, or 4°15 per cent., stood empty, which 
number has gradually risen from 1866 to 1884, when it stood at 
113,076, of which 3,915, or 3'46 per cent., stood empty. The 
increase was principally in medium-sized and dear dwellings. 
Small tenements showed a much slighter increase, while the 
cheapest dwellings experienced even a decrease. 

Why were not the small buildings put up? Simply because 
they do not pay, and because there is too much trouble con- 
nected with the collection of their rents. The price of ground, 
too, often plays an important part, being too high in price for 
working men’s dwellings. The police regulations also govern- 
ing the construction of houses are said to make dwellings for 
the working people dear on account of the requirements and 
restrictions they impose. 

The houses occupied by the poor are said to be found in all 
parts of the city and its suburbs. In the narrow and unfre- 
quented streets their dwellings face the street in many cases, 
while in the busy and frequented parts of the city they are back 
in the courts and yards, which are often of great depth. In 
some parts of the towns these courts swarm with life and teem 
with character. In some streets there are ten to thirty of these 
courts close together, and built up on one side only. Some- 
times they pass from one street to the next parallel street, and 
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form a passage-way. Their width is very limited, especially in | height could be erected, and upon those of greater width this 
proportion to the height of the houses, which are two to three | limit could be exceeded up to 6 métres (19°7 feet). This is still 
métres (63 to 9} feet) wide, with four to five floors. Thenarrow- | therule. _ ; 
ness of the building lots upon which these houses stand, The stairways when serving for more than six houses must 
running generally from six to eight métres (19} to 26 feet) in | now be of stone, and one stairway cannot be used for more 
depth, forced them to be built with a great economy of space, so | than twelve buildings. The stairways of all tenement houses 
that in many instances they have only three or four windows in | must be at least I'I5 métres (3°8 feet wide), and are required to 
front, so far as they are not old houses with the gable sides | be lighted on the side or from the roof. ; 
towards the street, with a multitude of windows. Only the five lowest storeys of a building, exclusive of the 
These places in the generality of cases are separated from | cellar, can be used for work or habitation. Every room, 
the entrances to the outer buildings, and are entered by an | including cellars, must have a height of at least 2°5 métres 
exceedingly narrow passage-way, which is often so small and | (8: feet). Every room used to live, work, or sleep in must 
so low that but one person can pass through at the same time, | have at least one window. Before each house wall containing 
and then only in a stooping posture. The entrance of waggons, | such a window, not on the street, a free space one-third of the 
of hand-carts even, is an impossibility. In some instances the | height of the wall must exist, excepting in the cases of kitchen 
owners of neighbouring courts have, by common consent, | windows opening into courts of at least 20 square métres 
converted the separated courts into a common one. In such | (215 square feet) and windows to rooms 3°5 métres (11 feet) 
cases the courts are more airy and more sunny, so much so | high, when proper measures are taken for otherwise supplying 
that trees are sometimes met with in them. Such courts, how- | them with light and air. For back buildings the rule is that 
ever, are exceptions. As a rule they are insufficiently supplied | when all the windows of more than two buildings are in the 
with light and air. back of the buildings the buildings are not to be more than four 
In 1865 an effort was made to check the building up of | storeys high and to have no basement or cellar dwellings; the 
courts with such reckless disregard to health and comfort, and | width of the court or yard is to be two-thirds of the height of the 
a law was enacted that the entrances to them must be through | buildings, or at least 3°5 métres (114 feet) ; and each court is 
the outer buildings, the passage-ways 2°3 m¢tres (7'5 feet) wide | to have an entrance or passage way from the street at least 
and 28 metres (9'I feet) high, the space for light 3°5 metres 3 métres (9+ feet) wide and 4 métres (13 feet) high. Basements 
(11'°5 feet) in width, with 6 métres (197 feet) for two courts | or cellars can be lived in only when they are in houses fronting 
adjoining each other. The buildings to these courts, when the | streets with sewerage, and their ceilings and the tops of their 
courts have a width of 35 métres (t1'5 feet), were. not to be | windows must be at least 1 métre (3:28 feet) above the surface 
more than four storeys in height, with an inside depth of 25 of the adjoining street if the cellar is not separated from the 
metres (8 2 feet), and not to be more than five storeys high earth the entire height and length of its walls. 
when the width of court was 6 métres (19 feet). The ground But the effect of the law has been, it is said, to d scourage 
floor or first storey was not to be more than I métre (3°28 feet) | the erection of buildings for the working people, as its provi- 
above the court pavement. Builders soon managed to evade | sions have made their construction more costly and unprofit- 
the law, however, and put up on both sides of a court build- | able. The arrangements for the entrance of Hamburg into the 
ings I2 metres (39 feet) high, with a court width of only | German Customs Union have, too, lessened the number of 
3°5 metres (11°5 feet). Deep into the ground they ran them, | dwellings for the poor, as 500 houses in which these people 
and constructed them in such a way that one such court would _ were living were demolished in 1883 and 1884 to make way for 
have a tenancy of several hundred souls. In some of them | Customs buildings, &c. These 500 houses, chiefly of the most 
more than 300 persons are said to live. ordinary and cheap description, were inhabited by 16,000 
Then another law was passed in 1882 of a more stringent | people, or an average of 30 to a house, who were compelled to 
character, rendering more difficult the erection of court tene- | seek new quarters. Further similar structures have since been 
ment houses and of cheap dwelling-houses in general. The | levelled to the dust in consequence of the needs of the Imperial 
old law was, that in streets having a width of less than , Custom-house, and pressed the poor still more together. 
6 métres (197 feet) buildings up to 12 métres (39 feet) in In 1866, two owners of real estate at Hamburg, who had 
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obtained possession of a large part of the so-called Gangeviertel,* 
in the heart of the town, began to raze numerous old buildings 
to the ground and build up in their stead, on newly laid out 
streets, large modern structures of expensive character. As 
it was not possible for a part of the creatures who were driven 
away from their old quarters to find cheap and_ suitable 
dwelling-places elsewhere, a company was formed for the 
purpose of erecting large tenement houses to supply the 
pressing need existing at the time among the poor. In one of 
the suburbs of the city they erected houses to accommodate 
about 400 families, of 1,800 members, but have since done 
nothing more in that direction. 

In 1873, in Berlin and other large cities of the Empire, 
including Hamburg, a great dearth of dwelling-places for the 
poor became apparent. The demand for small and cheap 
dwellings became greater than the supply, and in Hamburg 
SO great was the want that in May of that year, on the general 
moving day, there were thirty families who were obliged to 
camp out in the open street through sheer inability to get places 
to dwell in, which they had sought with much effort to obtain. 
The police were obliged to provide places for them in public 
buildings, and the matter led the Senate of the city to make an 
investigation into the extent and cause of such an occurrence, with 
a view to its future avoidance. Such a thing had never before 
been known in Hamburg, and naturally excited public comment. 
The result was that provision was made by the municipal 
authorities for the letting of certain parcels of land belonging to 
the city, and situated in various parts of it, amounting in the 
aggregate to 72,160 square métres (174 acres), for thirty years, 
on reasonable terms, with the distinct understanding that cheap 
tenements for the working people should be erected, and that 
the buildings at the expiration of the time for which leased 
should revert to the city. But this action did not have the 
expected and desired effect; speculators saw no reason to 
a houses for reversion to the city in twenty or thirty years’ 
ime. 

In 1878 a company was formed with a view to erect cheap 
houses for the poorer classes, which should be sold to them on 
easy terms, payments being spread over a long period of years, 
and return a profit of but 4 per cent. a year. The capital stock 
was fixed at 360,000 marks. A large tract of ground consisting 
of over 74,000 square métres (182 acres) was given to the company 


* Te. . . . 
By Gdngeviertel is meant large areas with tenement houses of the 
meanest description and narrowest passage-ways. 
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by the city at 50 pfennigs a square métre (10°75 square feet), 
in a healthy locality near the city, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
not far from the railroad bridge. Each house was to embrace 
but one dwelling, and to cost, with garden, 3,000 marks. Each 
house contains one living-room and three chambers, and in 
addition a kitchen and cellar, and the garden is about 300 
square métres (3,225 square feet) in size. The rent was put at 
160 marks a year at the highest, so that a profit of 5 per cent. 
would be made upon expenditures, but a dividend of only 4 per 
cent. a year be declared upon the capital. The occupants of 
the houses were given the right to purchase them by monthly 
payments, not to be less than 6 marks a month, and to have 
the title conveyed when the payments reached 1,200 marks, 
notes to be given for the remainder, bearing 4} per cent. on the 
first 1,000 marks and 5 per cent. on the rest. The conveyance 
was made with the express stipulation that no building changes 
or erections were to be made on the premises without consent 
of the conveying company, nor any sub-tenancy made or public- 
house kept. In 1884 some 194 houses had been erected, at a 
cost of 631,900 marks, including a bath-house anda school 
building, whose total cost was 7,000 marks. In 1881 the com- 
pany paid a dividend of 2 per cent., in 1883 of 3, and 1884 one 
of 4. But it was not the regular working-man who got the 
benefit of this enterprise. The houses were originally intended 
to be built especially for the working-people, but the renters 
and purchasers have come to be clerks, book-keepers, railroad 
and State employés and the like, of limited means and small 
incomes, desiring homes for themselves and their families, the 
majority of whom have already made large payments on them. 

The clerk and the salesman can be provided for, but what is 
known as the working-man must be content to take things as 
he finds them, and put up with anything that affords a shelter 
to himself and family. The conditions of life seem to make it 
impossible to put and keep him in a house of which he shall be 
the sole occupant, and can call his castle, and it is thought that 
he can be provided for only on the tenement system, in houses 
of four to five storeys, with two families to each storey. 

Now that Hamburg has entered the German Customs 
Union, it is expected that large numbers of working-men will 
be attracted to that place by the impetus that will thereby be 
given to industry Already lacking in accommodation for 
such people, the want will become all the greater, and it is 
feared that there will be, not a famine for bread nor a thirst for 
water in that city, but an analogous scarcity of homes for the 
working-men. 
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THE NICARAGUA SHIP CANAL. 


THE scheme promoted by the Nicaragua Maritime Canal 
Company proposes to construct a ship canal from Greytown, 
in the Caribbean Sea, through Lake Nicaragua to Brito, on the 
Pacific. It was at first objected that the construction of locks 
placed the route at a disadvantage to the Panama Canal ; but 
as the latter, if ever completed, will be also a lock canal 
instead of a tidewater cut as at first planned, that objection 
falls to the ground. The Bill incorporating the American com- 
pany was originally submitted to the United States Congress 
more than a year ago, but its passage was much delayed, for 
various reasons, chiefly of a financial nature. It was, however, 
finally passed by the House of Representatives by a vote of 
177 to 60, and has recently been signed by the President. The 
undertaking i is an entirely private enterprise, concessions being 
granted by the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, in 
pursuance of treaties of those countries with the United 
States. The total length of the canal from ocean to ocean is 
169'8 miles, of which 56°5 miles is by lake, 84'5 miles by 
river and basin navigation, leaving only 288 miles by 
actual cutting. The summit level is at an elevation of 
I10 feet above the sea, the length of this level being 
152 miles. ‘There will be six locks necessary, three on the 
Atlantic and three on the Pacific side of Lake Nicaragua. 
The largest cut through rock is three miles long, with an 
average depth of 120 feet. Lake Nicaragua is deep and 
unobstructed, has a watershed of 8,000 square miles, and the 
San Juan river, through which the lake has an outlet to the 
Caribbean Sea, is already navigable for light draught steamers 
throughout most of its length, and consequently but little work 
will have to be done to give it sufficient depth for ocean-going 
ships. From Greytown, the commencement of the canal on 
the Atlantic, the sea-level will be utilised for twelve miles, to 
the location of the first lock, which will have a lift of 31 feet, 
above which will be a basin two miles long, formed by 
damming back the local waters of the Deseardo river. At 
the ends of this basin there will be two locks, with lifts of 
30 feet and 45 feet respectively to the summit level, by which 
clear navigation will be afforded to within three miles of the 
Pacific Coast. Here the lock works will consist of two locks 
having together a lift of 85 feet, and another lock with a 
variable lift depending on the state of the tide, which has a 
mean rise and fall on the Pacific Coast of about 6 feet. Each 
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lock will have a length of 650 feet, by a width of 70 feet, and a 
depth of 30 feet, which will also be the uniform depth of the 
canal, while its least width, both at top and bottom, will be 
80 feet in rock formations, In earth excavations the width of 
the canal at the top will be 180 feet, and the bottom width 
120 feet, while in sand and loose material the width at the 
top will be 360 feet. The estimated cost of the work is 
65,000,000 dols. (13,000,000/.), allowing 15,000,000 dols. for 
contingencies. It is expected that the canal will be open for 
traffic in 1895. 


CONTRACTORS AND EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


At the last Axminster Petty Sessions, Messrs. E. L. Luscombe 
& Son, builders, Exeter, were summoned by the Axminster 
Highway Board for causing damage to the Rookery and Coach 
Road, at Uplyme, by heavy and extraordinary traffic during 
building operations at Rhode Hill House. It was stated 
by Mr. Tweed that the defendants had entered into a contract 
to erect a large building at Rhode Hill, Uplyme. In approach- 
ing that building they had to go over the Rookery and Coach 
Road. The contract was nearly 40,000/,—Mr. Sparks: My 
friend has put on his magnifying glasses. The contract is 
6,000/.—Mr. Tweed said at all events it was a large contract, 
and necessitated a great deal of traffic over the road. The 
traffic began in July last, and had been continued during the 
autumn and winter. The result had been that the road, which 
was formerly a very good one for the ordinary traffic which 
passed over it, had become thoroughly cut up and badly 
injured. The ordinary cost of repairing the roads was about 
2/7. 155. a year, but in the case of the road in question that sum 
had been increased to 25/7. Previous to the commencement of 
this traffic, the road was suitable for any ordinary traffic—such 
as private carriages and agricultural carts. The waggons used 
by Messrs. Luscombe had, however, contained excessive 


weights, as much as three to four tons being carried at one 


time. The question was whether that was not extraordinary 
traffic. Mr. Tweed then proceeded to quote several cases 
bearing on the subject, and said extraordinary traffic must be 
determined with reference to the ordinary traffic of the road 
and its capacity for bearing weight, and not with reference to 


the abnormal traffic merely. The Highway Board had acted | 


most generously in the matter. Although the repair cost 
25/., they simply asked defendants to pay the half_—Mr. 
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J. G. Pinney was then called, and said the road lead- 
ing from Axminster to Rhode Hill was called Rookery 
and Coach Road. It was a road repairable by the 
Highway Board. Up to last July the road was in as 
good or better a state than he ever knewit. The ordinary 
traffic over the road was carriages to Rhode Hill House, and 
agricultural carts. The road was quite suitable for that traffic, 
After July 1 defendants came into the neighbourhood, and 
carried along the roads bricks, cement, sand, timber, and 
building materials generally, which were used in enlarging 
Rhode Hill Mansion and other work. On several occasions 
when he had met the waggons they had on them from three to 
four tons. He had seen four horses attached to the waggons. 
That kind of traffic was carried on principally during October, 
November, and December. He measured the tyres of the 
wheels of the waggons. Some were 2 inches, and some 
2} inches. That was not the proper width of a tyre for such a 
weight. The Rookery Road for 300 yards was very steep— 
1 in 63. Nine hundred yards of the road had been injured, 
and 300 yards were specially injured. The whole of the surface 
of the 300 yards length had been disturbed. The Highway 
Board began to repair the road in April. The expense for 
repairing the road had been 25/. os. 6d, of which the de- 
fendants had been charged with a half. The roads in the 
Uplyme district measured 16} miles, for which they paid 862. 
annually to repair. The average expenditure per mile was 
52. 6s. The Rookery Road was not constituted to carry beyond 
twenty-five hundredweight, and in his opinion a load of three 
or four tons was extraordinary traffic.—Cross-examined : The 
repairs to the roads were done in February and March. 
Rookery Hill was metalled about two years ago. The thick- 
ness of the metal varied. Most years some metal had been put 
on the road, which had been kept in an efficient state of repair. 
Loads could be taken up the Rookery Hill without injuring it, 
but the damage was caused by putting the shoe on in going 
down the hill. He contended the defendants had not used the 
roads fairly. Over the ordinary roads adjoining the traffic 
would not be excessive, but a portion of the roads had been in- 
jured.—Mr. J. D. Sloman, of Axmouth, said he was a member of 
the Axminster Highway Board, and as such had examined the 
roads, which he found cut up very badly, one portion being greatly 
cutup. The road was ordinarily calculated to bear loads of from 
one ton to aton and ahalf. The road has been in a good state 
of repair, and suitable for the traffic it was called upon to 
bear.—Cross-examined: He first saw the road cut up on 
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Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism’ or semi-prism, “by receiving 


the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. 


From the above diagram it will 
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November 17, When he saw it before it was in a very good 
state. Thirty-five hundredweight would be a very full load for 
three horses to pull along the ordinary turnpike roads in the 
neighbourhood.—Mr. Woolmington, vice-chairman of the 
Highway Board, deposed that he examined Rookery Road on 
February 5 and on March 8. The road was ina very bad state 
indeed, and greatly cut up. A load of two tons was excessive 
on that road.—Cross-examined : To take a two-ton load down 
Rookery Hill would be attended with danger. A fair load for 
three horses on an ordinary road was two tons.—Thomas 
Quick, Combpyne, contractor for repairing the highways, said 
he had known the roads for twenty-five years, and they were, 
prior to this, always in good repair. The roads were not cut 
up by ordinary traffic, but after Messrs, Luscombe & Son began 
building, the roads were very much cut up by an excess of heavy 
traffic. The waggons used were not suitable for the loads 
carried, but they might be used for two-ton loads. If the drag 
had been better managed the road would not have been so 
much hurt.—This was the case for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Sparks, reserving to himself the right to address the Bench 
later on, called Mr. Edwin Luscombe, of Exeter, the junior 
partner in the firm. He said they began work on Rhode Hill 
House about a week before last July. He produced a state- 
ment showing that 1,952 tons of materials were carried to 
Rhode Hill. The road was in a bad state when the traffic was 
first begun. They used waggons of the ordinary character, 
which they borrowed in the locality. The usual weight of the 
loads was thirty to thirty-five cwt., and the greatest number of 
horses used to draw a load was three.—In cross-examination, 
he would not swear that loads never contained a thousand 
bricks, but he should say it was hardly possible, and he did not 
believe such a number had ever been carried at one time.—To 
the Bench: An average load for two horses would be 
five hundred bricks. The paper produced showed six tons 
for a day’s work, and he should say that meant quite 
four journeys.—Mr. C, E. Ware, of Exeter, formerly sur- 
veyor to the Town Council of Exeter, said he was well 
acquainted with road-making. He was architect of Rhode 
Hill House, and was frequently there. Before the works 
began he took notice of the Rookery Hill Road. The 
metal on the road was exceedingly thin, and had been cut 
through by cart-wheels. The first time he went over the 
ground he remarked to the coachman on its very bad state, 
and expressed surprise. The road was not properly made to 
bear a one or a two-ton load of farm produce or anything else. 
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how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
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He had seen materials on the road to the works, but never | nothing towards the rates. A discussion followed, in the 


took account of the number of bricks. Three hundred bricks 


used to be considered a good one-horse load, and seven hun- | 


dred and fifty bricks for a two-horse load, but this would be 
for powerful horses. A fair load for one horse on the road in 
question would be three hundred—that is, a ton and a quarter 
—and for two horses seyen hundred bricks. These building 
operations were carried on in the way usual for country work. 
He could only account for the excessive expenditure by the 
disgracefully bad condition of the road.—_James Roskelley, 
foreman of works at Rhode Hill House, said the loads drawn 
should not have damaged a sound road.—Mr. Sparks, address- 
ing the Bench on the whole evidence, contended the plaintiffs 
had failed to make out their case, and quoted the case of 
Pickering v. Barry in support of his argument that there had 
been no extraordinary traffic. It was admitted by the plaintiff’s 
witnesses that much of the damage was due to an unskilful use 
of the drag, and for that he submitted they could not make the 
defendants liable—Mr. Tweed replied, and quoted cases to 
show that for exceptional traffic the judges had ruled that the 
user should pay part of the extra cost of repairs which such 
traffic had made necessary.—The Bench, after taking time to 
consider, decided that they could not regard the weights 
carried as excessive or the traffic as extraordinary. They 
must therefore dismiss the case.—Mr. Sparks applied for 
costs.—The Chairman replied that the Bench considered the 
case a very proper one to bring forward, and they could not 
allow costs. : 

At the meeting of the Highway Board one of the members 
referred to the recent proceedings instituted by the Board 
against Messrs. Luscombe & Son, contractors, of Exeter, for 
damage done to the Rookery and Coach Road leading to Lyme 
by excessively heavy and extraordinary traffic. He thought it 
a matter of regret that the magistrates had decided against the 
Board. He would not reflect in any way on the magistrates, 
but he could not understand the principles on which they had 
acted in coming to that conclusion. 
that the case was as simple as possible. 


and yet during the six months in which these building opera- 
tions had been going on the cost entailed on the Board 
amounted to 257. If that did not mean extraordinary traffic he 
did not know£what did. 
ratepayers should have to pay the cost of putting the roads in 
repair when they had been cut up by acontractor who paid 


It appeared to outsiders , 
Here they had a road 
which was kept in order for years at the average cost of Sos., | 


It appeared to him very hard that the | 
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course of which the clerk explained that the Highway Board 
understood the contract was for 30,000/., whereas it was sworn 
to be 6,o00/, That, he might say, weighed with the magis- 
trates. The case received the most careful attention from 
the Bench, and it was argued with great ability by two of the 
best advocates in the neighbourhood. Mr. Pulman supposed 
that the increased value of the property would lead to a larger 
assessment ; therefore the Board would receive some extra 
payment for the outlay they had had to make. 


LONDON WORKMEN AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE joint committee of workmen and employers invited by the 
Lord Mayor to assist him in administering the small fund 
recently raised for the purpose of sending artisan reporters 
representing the various London trades to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion have now finally selected the working men to be sent. 
The trades represented, each of which send one man, unless 
where otherwise denoted, are as follows :—Bakers, cooks and 
confectioners, barometer and thermometer makers, boiler- 
makers, boot and shoemakers (3), bookbinders, brassworkers, 
bricklayers, bronzeworkers, brush-makers, buhl-cutters, car- 
penters and joiners (2), cabinet-makers (2), carvers in stone 
and wood (2), carvers and gilders, chair-makers, clock-makers, 
coach and carriage builders (2), decorators, diamond-cutters, 
engineers (4), engravers and die sinkers (2), fancy leather- 
workers, farriers, gasfitters, glass-blowers, glass-painters, gold- 
smiths and jewellers (2), hatters, ironfounders, lamp-makers, 
letterpress printers, lithographic artists, lithographic printers, 
locksmiths, marble masons, musical instrument makers (2), 
ordnance (2), paper-stainers, plasterers, plumbers, portmanteau- 
makers, potters, process block makers, railway servants, small 
arms (Enfield), harness-makers, safe-makers, school appliance 
makers, weavers, silver-plate workers, stationers, stereotypers, 
stonemasons, tailors, tanners, tile and mosaic workers, tin- 
plate workers, turners, type-founders, upholsterers, watch- — 
makers, wrought ironworkers, and zincworkers—seventy-six 


‘in all. The expense of a fortnight’s visit, withan honorarium 


on the sending in of his report, will be ro/. per man. The 
men will go in three batches of twenty-five each, commencing 
on June 1. The Lord Mayor and the committee had an inter- 
view with the men on Monday night, and informed them of the 
arrangements for their visit. 
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THE CITY COMPANIES. 


A MEETING of the City Guilds Defence Association, of whi-h 
Mr. Prideaux, clerk of the Goldsmiths’ Company, is secretary, 
was held on Monday in Mercers’ Hall, Ironmonger Lane, 
Cheapside. The special object of the meeting was to consider 
the report of the Corporate Property, Charities, and Endow- 
ments Committee of the London County Council, of which 
committee Lord Hobhouse is the chairman. The report before 
the meeting stated that the value of the property legally vested 
in the companies, seventy-four in number, was calculated at 15 
millions sterling, with a probability of large increase in the 
next twenty-five years. But that estimate thcluded property 
producing an income of 200,000/., all of which was subject to 
express trusts, such as the law called “charitable,” and was 
administered accordingly. It also included the companies’ 
halls, and other property, producing no income. The available 
income was taken at 440,000/., and the actual expenditure at 
425,000/, The expenditure was thus classified :—1 50,0007, on 
public or benevolent objects, similar to those of the charitable 
trusts property ; 100,000/. on banqueting ; 100,000/. on manage- 
ment—7.2., pay of officers and Court fees to members for 
attendance at meetings ; and 75,000/. on rates, taxes, repairs, 
and improvements, including, as the largest item, restoration and 
decoration of thirty-four halls. With regard to the purposes for 
and the character in which the companies acquired the property, 
Lord Hobhouse’s committee reported that, as to the greater 
part of it the companies had ceased to play the prominent part 
in the municipal government of London that they used to play; 
that their functions in regard to trades and training of young 
men had almost ceased ; that much of the property was given 
for religious offices which were wholly extinct ; and that changes 
in population and organisation of the crafts had reduced to 
within a very small compass the use of the property given in 
aid of the poor of their crafts. It was pointed out that the 
companies contended that the property was in the nature of 
private property, and might be divided among the members ; 
but the committee reported that nine of the twelve commis- 
sioners of 1880 thought differently, and recommended legisla- 
tion for the following among other purposes :—(a) Restraining 
the companies from alienating their ancient corporate property; 
(6) securing the permanent application of a considerable portion 
of the corporate income to useful purposes ; (c) declaring new 
trusts of the trust property where a better application had 
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become desirable ; (@) publication of accounts, The.useful 
purposes contemplated were (1) scholastic and scientific objects, 
z.é., education, elementary, secondary, classical, and technical, 
and scientific research; (2) general purposes, ¢.¢., hospitals, 
picture galleries, museums, public libraries, public baths, parks, 
and open spaces ; (3) the improvement of workmen’s dwellings, 
and, where the companies represent trades, subsidies to the 
benefit societies of such trades. The committee of the County 
Council, in conclusion, recommended the Government to intro- 
duce into Parliament a measure to carry into effect the reforms 
contemplated by the majority of the Royal Commissioners 
appointed in 1880. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 


PREPARATIONS for the Electrical and Industrial Exhibition 
which is to be opened in Bingley Hall in August next are being 
pushed forward with most satisfactory rapidity, and already 
nearly the whole of the space available for exhibitors has been 
let. In the electrical department most of the best-known firms 
of electrical engineers and manufacturers of electric appliances 
will be represented, among them the Edison-Swan Electric 
Light Co., Anglo-American Electric Light Co., Messrs. Wood- 
house & Rawson, Limited, Messrs. Elwell & Parker, Limited, 
Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Dow, Gulcher Electric Light Co., 
Limited, Messrs. Shippey Bros., Messrs. Ernest Scott & Co., 
the Planet Electrical Engineering Co., Messrs. Fowler, Lancaster 
& Co., the Julien Co., Julius Sax, and the Acme Lighting Co. 

The exhibitors in the steam-engine section will include 
such well-known firms as Messrs. Robey & Co., Lincoln ; 
Messrs. Ruston & Proctor, Lincoln; Messrs. Galloway, Man- 
chester ; and Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, Leeds. 

The general exhibits, of which there are 200 in number, will 
include several interesting manufacturing processes, such as 
ribbon-weaving, metal-plating, pen-making, bread-baking, boot- 
making, &c. Messrs. Halmshaw, of Small Heath, Birming- 
ham, are building a large three-manual organ for the Exhibition, 
and the executive committee have engaged Mr. Gilmer’s 
excellent military band to give two performances each day 
during the time the Exhibition is open. The North-Western, 
Great Western, and Midland Railway Companies have 
promised to run cheap trains to Birmingham at frequent 
intervals, to give country people a chance of seeing the 
Exhibition. 
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meeting folks who had spent an evening at one time or other in 7592» Be i ae Efe ihe Oa rg ae Sirs ; 
St; James’s Hall listening to the charming vocal music of these ee P tf BEC RPA si! * F thet rn Star cattle 
minstrels. The programme of each entertainment is extensive, | eu Fat {ERE PUTPOSe. Ob PIeVen tn ne Ot er aan 


the performers allowing themselves little more than breathing 7622. John ‘Thropp, for * A’ pew or improved Tay eanOntten 


time between the songs, while those few moments are used for ; 
short conversational remarks and jokes which never fail to | More firmly securing the handles to the blades of screw- 


: : : drivers.” 
provoke the mirth of the most sober-minded of the audience. ‘ P ; 
The grand musical ange in the second part is extremely htees Charles Butcher, for “Improvements in kitchen 
ges. 


beautiful in effect, and executed with the greatest perfection, May 8 

being solos on the zylophone, silver pipes, and American . : ; ; 

sleigh bells. This exquisite music is cba sisan Ce by the rduae Charles Young, for “Improvements in mortice locks 
and latches. 


orchestra. The instruments, zylophone, &c., have been brought ¥ 5 slatine f 
from America by Mr. G. W. Moore at great expense. The 7701. Arthur Scott, for “ Improvements in ventilating fans 
' or air propellers.” 
M 


whole of the programme is carried out by the performers te 
individuall d collectively wi i , 5 

Erich Oe oe Oe a ee pec bee ece aces 7776. Samuel Worthington, for “A self-supporting concrete 
casing iron or timber brackets.” 


long and perfect training. On Monday, May 27, Signor 

Benedetto, the I] i A { . 
oat: Bert ee Ree ee ee 7777. Arthur Wellesley Soames, for ‘Improvements in the 

construction of wash-out closet-pans or basins.” 


Hall, and many no doubt will take the opportunity of hearing | 
him during the brief period Messrs. Moore & Burgess have 
secured his services. May Io. 
7804. Edward William Jennings, for “A drawing-board 
extender for using a sheet of drawing-paper.” 
PATENTS. 7837. Walter Charles Bryatt, for “ Bunk board latch or bolt.” 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by ne ‘ ee ape a for MTree) ee ee 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult. \ CATPEMETS COMMPAsses. 


; 862. Willi hua Bassett, for ‘Improvements in 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from Bs Dea heads Bia al , e ! 


whom all particulars and information relating to Patents | Mav 74 
may Daihad geaturrens}y 7908. Thomas Kennedy, for ‘Improvements in means for 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. attaching door knobs or handles to, and adjusting them upon 
Mav 6. their spindles.” 


7913. Sidney Hindley and George Ross McKenzie, for 
“ Improvements in the manufacture of cement for joining wood, 
stone, and other materials.” 


7525. Samuel Dearden and Wilkinson Dearden, for 
“Improvements in and relating to stone-cutting or stone- 
sawing machinery.” | 


3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


DO0000020} 


7531. Henry Justinian Newcome, for “ Condensing and | To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
purifying and abating smoke from ordinary fires. Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
7537. William Congreve and Richard Brownsword, for Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
“ Improvements in dry earth closets.” | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, SEER Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass Revolving Circular, and Sliding - GLAss SELLERS’ COMPANY 

——— | ’ ’ ’ B EXHIBITION, 
= 2 hiNece Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 8 3 Pw as 

GINS {\3 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, \ 3 

3 {| § Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 3 o 

2 Nee > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ e r- 

z usin! g Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain q u 

F] lcresererweay 4 3 Exhibition Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 8 

cab | a 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


tat oved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. ce Glass Sliding Ventilator. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Strect; Edgware, Rost, EDGWARE ROAD, W 
9 e 


MANTELS. 


EITHER IN HARD woop .@) CARTON PIERRE, 


INTERIOR. FITMAENTS in HARD 
WOOD, PINE, @c., &Zc. 


Estimates and special attention given to Architects’ Designs, or Drawings prepared and sent with Estimate. 


194 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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A Business Supplement 
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Ber orvel. 


to The Architect, 


LONDON, MAY 31, 1889. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsKAM.—June 1.—For Building Shop and Four Houses. 
Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

BACKBARROW. — June 8.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Shop. Mr. J. H. Brockbank, Backbarrow, Ulverston. 

BALDHU.—May 31.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
Mark Deeble, Baldhu, Cornwall. 

BARROWFORD.—June 5.—For, Building Board School. Mr. 
T. Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—June t.—For Building Three Shops, 
Photographic Studio, &c. Mr. T. G. Normanton, Architect, 
5 Lawson Street, Barrow. 

BATH.—May 31.—For Alterations and Repairs to the Duke 
of Kingston Baths. Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., Architect, 
55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 

BECKENHAM.—June 10.—For Building Boundary Walls. 
Mr. G. B. Carlton, CE., Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Beckenham. 

BELFAST.—June 1.—For Building Two Houses, Ballyna- 
feigh. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BICKLEIGH —June 4.—For Reconstruction of Riverford 
Railway Viaduct. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Paddington Station. 

BILston. —June 12.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BIRKDALE —June 7.—For Building Church. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—May 31.—For Additions to Messrs. 
Scrafton Bros’ Flour Mill. Mr. R. R. Rule, Architect, 1 Hex- 


. ham Street, Bishop Auckland. 


BRADFORD.—June 5.—For Shed, Boiler-house, Chimney, 
Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, Keighley. 


BuRNLEY.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 


&c. 
Te eell, 


~ Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


CHIVELSTONE.—June 1.—For Restoration of Church. Mr. 
Arnold Thorne, Architect, Cross Street, Barnstaple. 

COLCHESTER.—May 31.—For Building Stables and Coach- 
houses, for the Provident Asylum Society. Mr. J. F. Gocdey, 
Architect, 3 Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 

Coron HiLtu.—June 3.—For Building Recreation Hall at 
Institution. Mr. N. Joyce, Architect, Greengate Street, 
Stafford. 

CRUMPSALL._June 6.—For Lavatories at Workhouse. 
Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, Architects, 23 Strutt Street, Man- 
chester. 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT R 
To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of 


DARENTH.—June 3.—For Erection of Fire-escape Stair- 
cases and other Works at the Asylum for Imbeciles. Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.G 

DeEwsBuRY.—June 3.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 
J. Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DRuMBo —May 31.—For Enlargement of Parish Schools. 
Mc. W. J. Watson, Architect, Newry. 

EDINBURGH —June 1 —For Enlargement of School. Mr. 
R. Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

FILSHAM —June 6.—For Building Storehouse, Smithy, and 
Retaining Wall at Waterworks. Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

GALASHIELS.—June 10.—For Masonry Bridge over Gala 
Water. Messrs. Cunningham, Blythe & Westland, Engineers, 
135 George)Street, Edinburgh. 

GLOUCESTER.—June 1.—For Alterations to Friars’ Orchard 
House (United Endowed Schools). Messrs. Medland & Son, 
Architects, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

GrimsBy.—June 13.—For Offices and Stores for the North- 
Eastern Steam Fishing Company. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
Architect, Grimsby. 

HALIrax —May 31t.—For Building Six Shops 
ling-houses. Messrs. George Buckley & Son, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 5 —For 
houses. Messrs. Cockroft 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

HAVERTHWAITE.—For Building Two Houses. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

Horwicu.—For Building Mission Church Schools. Mr. 
F. Morton Palmer, Architect, 142 Lee Lane, Horwich. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 29.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schools, Boundary Walls, Out Offices, &c. Messrs. John 
Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

INCHICORE.—June 4.—For Building Working Men’s Club- 
house. Mr. Hampden Shaw, Architect, 5 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. 

Kinc Cross.—June 7.—For Building Minister’s House. 
Messrs. Lloyd & Sons, Architects, Sowerby Bridge. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—June 6 —For Enlargement of Bilton 
Court. Mr. J. G. Brown, Architect, Knaresborough. 

LEEDS.—June 8.—For the Pulling Down of Old Premises 
and the Constructlon of sundry New Buildings, for the 2nd 
W.Y.V. Royal Engineers. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
38 Park Square, Leeds. 


and Dwel- 
Architects, 


Building Six Shops and Dwelling- 
& Shoesmith, Architects, 3 Com- 


Messrs. 


Price Fourpence. 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


EPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 
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LEEDS.—June 5.*—For the Erection of Four Houses, Madras 
Street. Quantities supplied. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, 
Architects and Surveyors, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—June 8.*—For the Erection of House, Shop, Coal- 
house, Stable, Out Offices, and Boundary Walls, Burmantofts. 
Quantities supplied. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, Architects and 
Surveyors, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 8.—For Erection of Buildings, Alterations, 
Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 


LEWES.—June 6.—For Enlarging Ragged School. Mr, 
Isaac Vinall, Superintendent, Lewes. 

LEYTON.—June 7.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

LuToN.—June 10.—For Building Board School, Old Bed- 
ford Road. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, Cheapside, Luton. 

MANSFIELD.—June 8.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Houses in the Park. Mr. R. F. Vallance, Architect, White 
Hart Chambers, Mansfield. 

MARYPORT.—June 6.—For Additions to Bonded Ware- 
house. Mr. C, Eaglesfield, Architect, Maryport. 


&e, 


MARYTAVY.—June 1.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
Otho B. Peter, Architect, Northernhaye, Launceston. 
MIDGLEY.—June 6.—For Additions to Schools. Mr. J. 


Sutcliffe, Architect, 6 Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. 

MULLINGAR.—June 6.—For Building Boiler House, Chim- 
ney, &c., at Lunatic Asylum, Mr, W. K. Parry, C.E., 42 Dame 
Street, Dublin. 

NEWPORT.—June 1.—For Construction of Public Baths. 
Mr. Conyers Kirby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, 
Mon. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Alterations to Wentworth Hotel. 
Mr, Charles Dorman, Architect, 51 Abington Street, North- 
ampton. 


PILMOUTH.— June 4.— For Altering Farmhouse. Mr. 
Arnold Thorne, Architect, Broad Quay, Bideford. 
PLYMOUTH.—For Building Block at Market. Mr. J. W. 


Wilson, Town Clerk. 


PWLLHELI.—June 12.—For Building Working Men’s Con- 
servative Club, Mr. R. E. Pritchard, Secretary of the Club. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


RHOSMARKET, MILFORD HAVEN.—June 1.—For Laying 


New Tiled and Wood Floors, Reseating and Heating Parish 
Church. Mr. T. Powis Reynolds, Architect, Haverfordwest. 


ST. ANDREWS.—June 11.—For Building Library at Univer- 
sity. Mr. Hall, Architect, Church Square, St. Andrews, N.B. 
STOKE.—May 31.—For Building Bible Christian Chapel. 
Mr. W. Cooper, The Café, High Street, Chatham. 
TREHARRIS.—May 31.—For Building Welsh Wesleyan 
Chapel, Bedlinog. Rev. J. M. Owen, Thomastown, Merthyr. 
UPPER EDMONTON.—June 4.—For Erection of Laundry 
Buildings, Store-rooms, 
&c., at Union School. 
Temple Yard, Strand, W.C. 


WESTHOUGHTON.—June 10.—For Building Conservative 


Swimming-bath, Day-room, Lavatories, 
Mr. W. S. Cross, Architect, 18 Outer 


Club. Mr. Alfred Heaton, Secretary. 


WORKINGTON.—June 7.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 


Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, London, E.C,. 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 


a 


For Erection of Shops and Dwelling-house in Cambridge 


Martin, Maidenhead . : A770 aS 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury i” 740 sae 
Jos. Holland, Waddesden . : 695 0 oO 
S. Grist, Aylesbury . : ‘ 692 10 oO 
Grimsdale, Aylesbury . : : : : 665 15 o 
GEO. J. GREEN, Aylesbury (accepted ) . 643 0 0 


C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . ‘ : 


Street, Aylesbury, for Messrs. Ellingham & Cullum. Mr . 
W. F. Taytor, Architect, 26 Temple Street, Aylesbury. 


BLACKBURN. 


For Building Club Premises, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, Blackburn. 
Quantities by Architects. 
Robert Ibbotson, Mill Lane, Blackburn, 


BRITON FERRY. 


For Laying Oak Parquet on Uneven Stone Floors with 


Hindley’s Patent Cement, at Baglan Hall, Briton Ferry, for 
Mrs. G. Llewellyn. 
- £139 10 © 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.| ARCH’: SMITH & STEVENS.|GARDEN 
BUILDER’S 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


“2 
SES” 
Bs, 


OR WIRING ONLY} divers hana: 
STRODE & CO, & Sopa. Sts8a-2"¢ LONDON, which y Ancient 
THE form a or 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ine Mod 
ra very in odern 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. i 
“LOYD #003 teresting Styles, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. Rc 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. and at and with 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRyY SQuargE, E.0. . ithe 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. SSS tractive or with. 
For the prompt a ‘cient ‘Properstion of ail Work usually R | G T i O N Li O i ST S feature ( out Pe- 
required by the Arabi erly ateeying, and Engineering 
Estimates by return of post. for destals. 
LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch PATTE RN. Gardens, Also, 
from rin bsd neon eis eons: and Patents Bought , 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, D : Lawns, L Vertical 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” ARCH : SMITH S &e Sundials 
4 ) 
SPRING HINGES, ) mace forBuild- 
j “MODEL” PATTERN, in ings, &ee 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


Considerable Reduction 
Improved Design and Action. 


—— 


in Prices. 


il 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS WRITE FOR PRICES. ‘ ) a eee 
WAREHOUSE, if JANUS ” WORKS QUEEN’S ROAD FRANCIS BARKER & SON. 
43 ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON,N. GR. 4 INSTRUMENT MAKE RS) 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 


PatTeRN Booxs on APPLICATION, 


OLUME XL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prive 128, 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
post free on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
—ananaoanananaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeTeee  _5co35GQe5_qQeeeeeee_ Goose 
BOOTLE. ‘ BRIDGWATER. 
For Building Salt-water Storage Tank at Breeze Hill, for the | For Erection of New Tower and Tun Room at the Northgate 
Corporation of Bootle. Mr. W.N.BLarr, Borough Surveyor. Brewery, Bridgwater, for Messrs. Starkey, Knight & Co., 
Brick and Stonework. Limited. Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, Architect, Suffolk 
Hughes & Stirling, Bootle ; : ' . £398 0.0 House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, London. 
is Henshaw & Sons, Liverpool. ‘ e 377 10 70 Quantities by Mr. Alexander H. Kinder, 34 ‘Clement’s 
G. Walsh, Bootle , P ; : ‘ : 374 O° © Lane, London. 4 Alternative. 
Holme & King, Liverpool aS ARR eG s5o! 12 Hy Chedzoy, Bridgwater . «£3,558 0 0 £3,459 15 0 
Holme & Green, Liverpool , f 3 348% 0. 0 Williams, North Petherton . 3,468 é 5 3,370 14 5 
J. Rowse, Liverpool . F : 345 12 6 Wall, London . : ' » 3,450 fe) 3275 OO 
G. Woops & Son, Bootle (accepted) ! ; 325 0 O Spiller, Taunton . ‘ » 2,960 3 oO 2,810 0 O 
Tank. Krauss, Bristol $s 2,00 ls O80 2763-0 0 
Butterley Co., Alfreton , $ f : .. 853137 POLLARD, Bridgwater __« 2,846 0 0 2,7 249. One O 
Holme & King, Liverpool i 4 649 10 11 Harris & Tapscott, Bridg- ne 
Newton, Chambers & Co, Sheffield . . 64118 5 bah 2,030.17 0 = 
Pearson & Knowles Co., Warrington Merge O40; OF O Accepted subject to modifications. 
E. & W. H. Haley, Bradford : 3 . wee 205. OFC CARDIFF. 
J. Pendleton & Co., Liverpool . : . 619 o O| For Building Warehouse, The Hayes, Cardiff, for Mr. Geo. 
Widnes Foundry Co , Liverpool sigs" 20: 0 Hopkins. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, 
J. BUCHANAN & SON, Kirkdale (accepted ieee 533 10 oO Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 


Pipes, &c. Jones Bros., Cardiff . . <Te5. . 7 5,0f te OO 


Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield. . +. 1,395.17 2] For Building Petty Offices at Barry Docks, for the Barry 
J. Pendleton & Co., Liverpool . eeuusie enh eq an Ons O Dock and Railways Company. Messrs. RICHARDS & 
E. & W. H. Haley, Bradford . 1,215 9 0 GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . “ 5 he Mie OREN Si D. Davies, Cardiff . > : ; . £1,292 0° o 
D. T. Stewart & Co., Glasgow . : 5 coei,izo ld 4 G. Griffiths, Cardiff . , 3 f 2 24 ho4cm Om oO 
BUTTERLEY Co., Alfreton (accepted ) ‘ - I,14t 5 0 D. J. Davies, Cardiff : E : r waz Om O 
BRADFORD. J. Jones, Penarth. : é ; : At Lie We) 
For{|Building Two Villas and Three Through Houses, with Bowers & Co., Hereford . oreo sels ety dol Game am 
Offices, Boundary Walls, &c., Park Avenue, Bradford. Jones Bros., Cardiff . . : : ’ - 4 t107y Ceo 
Mr. JOHN DRAKE, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. Shephard & Co., Cardiff. Sekine aoe One 
Accepted 1 Fa Tee T. GRIFFITHS, Penarth (accepted) : é * P1,033210m O 
R. F. Dawson, mason . ° . £2,000 Oo O| For Painting and Decorating the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
J. Wilson & Sons, joiner . A ' , mk, LOD @ Ow 0 Cardiff. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. 
T. Milnes, plumber . : : : : 5 500. OO . J. G. PROGER, Cardiff (accepted ). 
S. Sunderland, plasterer . : : : > 328 0 O| For Building Farm-house at Burdonshill, near Cardiff, for the 
J. Smithies, slater nde : a : : : 169 I0 oO Trustees of the Wenval Castle Estate. Messrs. RICHARDS 
E, & B. Briggs, painter . . . : , 1 Ceuta He) & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff Quantities by Architects. 
BRISTOL. D. Davies, Cardiff ‘ : L025" OF O 
For Providing Patent Electrical Apparatus for Indicating in R. Price, Cardiff . ‘ ° : - - «5 77 OR 8 
Engine-room, at the Victoria Pumping Station, the Level D. J. Davies, Cardiff . ; : ‘ . . 740 O07, O 
of Water in the Reservoir at Durdham Down, for the Jones Bros., Cardiff . 6 c : : A Ie ae: 
Bristol Waterworks Co. W. James, Fonmon . eee, atte flO OR O 
GEORGE JENNINGS, Lambeth, S.E. (accepted). 1 G, GRIFFITHS, Cardiff (accepted ) : : a OOF 2a O 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


| Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


sll The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
oy “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM: KESWICK. 


oo, hl 


CHA, RING CRYSS, 
ZONDON, NS, _ 


awa paTENT ” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES - 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING suRreee 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


aos, — Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 0. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 
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CARDIFF — continued. 

For Erecting Temporary Offices for H.M. Custom;, at Barry 
Docks, Cardiff, for the Barry Dock and Railways Com- 
pany. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. 
Quantities by Architects. 


[May 31, 1889. 


CHELTENHAM.. 
For Alterations and Additions to Woodlands, Cheltenham, for 
Mr. F. Worsey. Messrs. WYLSON & LONG, Architects, 15 
King William Street, Strand. 


RAINGER & WILSON, Cheltenham (accr-fied) . £605 © © 


COLLINGHAM. . 

For Building Public Hall, Collingham, near Newark, Notts. 
Mr. GEORGE SHEPPARD, Borough Surveyo-, Newark. 
Close, Lincoln . . : : . £830 
Wilson, Markham ‘ - 769 
Smith & Lunn, Newark . ; : pt 
Baines, Clifton . A : : , F “) 336 
John Brown & Son, Néwark A FOE 
Charles Baines, Newark . : : . 685 
MILNES & COOK, Collingham (accepied ) - 685 

COVENTRY. 
For Building House at Longford, Coventry, fer Mr. N. 
Rudgard. Mr. THomas F. TICKNER, M.S.A., Architect, 
Coventry. 


Jones Bros, Cardiff . ; 

Turner & Sons, Cardiff ; 788 0 oO 

R. PRICE, Cardiff (accepted ) : : : 0 2htOssO 

For Building Four Houses at Cadoxton, Cardiff, for Mr. 
Roberts. Messrs. RICHARDS, & GETHIN, Architects, 
Cardiff. 


, . 4840.0 0 


ROBERT Bros., Cadoxton (accepted). 

For Building Farmhouse at Bollas, near Cardiff, for the 
Trustees of the Wenval Castle Estate. Messrs. RICHARDS 
& GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 

W. JONES (accepted ). 

For Painting and Cementing Jewish Synagogue, Cardiff. 

Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. 
G. RAWDON, Cardiff (accepted ). 


0000000 
©9g000090 


‘CHESHAM. C. G. Hill, Coventry EM So 
For Building Board Schools, Chesham. Mr. Syme, Architect, | J. 1saac, Foleshill | | ec SR ARSON 
Watford. D. Clarke, Foleshill 5 2 1,275 0 oO 
G. Darlington, Amersham : . . 2 £,5j0607.0 0 Kelley & Son, Foleshill . " . 1,249 0 © 
T. Turner, Watford . : ; : Vi A939C 070 C. Garlick, Coventry |. . . . - 1,099 0 © 
G. & J. Waterman, Watford 49770 0 C. HAYWoop, jun., Coventry (accepled) . - 1,080 0 o 
C. Miskin, St. Albans 4,688 o o| For Building Reference Library, Coventry. 
J. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . 4,480 0 O Foster & Dicksee, Rugby ie . £5,093-2 6 
H. R. Looseley, Wycombe 4,440 0 O J. Worwood, Coventry s »5,038, 40a 
Honour & Son, Tring 4424.0 0 C. Haywood, jun., Coventry ; » 9 5500R8O MnO. 
Abel Mead, Chesham 4,290 0 O C. G. Hill, Coventry . : , ‘ - . 5,260. 3.0 880 
F. Dupont, Colchester : : 4,250 0 O Parnell & Son, Rugby ‘ : ~ 5,205 10 “O 
G. Green, jun., Aylesbury. 5 A 4,100 O O J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester «55 iO mO-aO 
W. BOUGHTON, Chesham (accepied ) 3,969 0 Oo G. F. Smith & Son, Milverton . ‘ ; 5065 0 © 
CILFYNYDD. T. & H. HERBERT, Leicester (accepted) . 4,985 Oo oO 


CUMREw. 
For Building Cumrew Church, Mr. G. D. OLtvER, Architect, 


For Building Welsh Independent Chapel, Cilfynydd, Ponty- 
pridd. Mr. Morris Morris, Architect, Ferndale. 


C. Jenkins & Son, Porth . wIOIO. 7010 Carlisle. 

John Lewis, Treharris 1.550 50 #0 Accepted Tenders. 

W. Thomas & Co, Cardiff 1,549 0 oO Raine, Ainstable, builder «472020 ae 
Watkin Williams, Pontypridd . 1,400 0 O W. & H. Davidson, carpenter +: «303 a ae 
Jas. Williams, Pontypridd 1,370 0 O Ferguson & Son, plasterer . +, 09. 4ORO 

J. H. James, Cilfynydd 1,345 0.0 C. J. Nansen, slater . - ; ‘ : “? Wo ag ae 
Geo. Griffiths, Pontypridd 1,315 50.6 Thompson & Sons, plumber 5 ‘ - 5410 9 
Hopkin & Rees, Cardiff . 1,204 10 Oo R. Westray, painter ». 50 3D ore 


Telegrams— 


Hicurst AwarRDsS— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


= 54 ESE S’s 


b] 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
Sis HEiG =z EXOLBOR RN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 
ND APPARATUS. 
Fifteen Gold and other Medals received at International Exhibitions, 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s ‘‘ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s, 
Watson's Studio, Watson’s Detective. 
INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every hind of work, always on hand. 
Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X a0 Led E X 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 
, ern a eS As DIT TE I eS 
Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SH IP CANAL, 
W. WATSON & SONS 
Fe 
N OT I C E. and five times placed alone befure any other competitor. N OT; | C E. 
LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landseape, Portrait. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
Chief Offices:—-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


May 31, 1889.] THE ARCHITSOT. 5 


CROYDON. FGLOUCESTER. 
For Decorating and Painting Interior and Exterior of Bramley | For Alterations and Additions to Boys’ School, Widden Street, 
um CFOft, Haling Park, South Croydon, for Mr. G. S. Herbert. to give additional Accommodation for Sixty Boys, 
C.AHINDLEY & SONS (accepted). Gloucester School Board, fad 
D. C. Jones . : - . . E : « £2795, %F 0 
ter DERBY. Fream & Co. 3 . é : : : mare ord 
For Building Laundry, Mortuary, &c., at Union Workhouse, Wingate & Son . A é 5 : i +, 29600. GE" O 
Derby. Messrs. CoULTHURST & Booty, Architects, J: CoLeat : : : : - : ot) 23a One O 
4 Albert Street, Derby. Quantities by Architects. Freeman & Jones < : . : : . 2234 08.0 
W. Walkerdine, Derby : ; ATyI25 JOhuO Joseph Sims : . : . : ; tp 2235mOneO 
J. Dickinson, Derby. ‘ 947.0 0 Gurney Bros. ; : 2 : ; ; ROR To sie Ke, 
F. Slater, Derby : 5 ‘ ; . _ .OIOnI2e JOHN SMART (accepted . ; : : JP2IGAGe Oo 
R. Weston, Derby . : ; : : Mir aityeate Mel 
Giese, Derbye oro: cit |, need Aoowney. 979777 ~ 0 [HARROGATE. 
G. Pemberton, Derby . . ¢ : : 859 oO O, For Additions to North-Eastern Station Hotel, Harrogate, for 
epLarber Derby, )).. 0.2. (eae ee) A Me PA SIG 6.0 Mr. C. F. Clayton. Mr. ARTHUR HISCOE, Architect, New 
a peep ery Coat kl  e COG, 0: 0 Station, Street Chambers, Leeds. 
BeOS LCT OY en ee 6 ae eee 9, OO "Accepted Tenders 
W. EATON, Derby (accepted) § - 4 + +790 0 0 J. Whincup, builder . Pane Efziaso. OF 0 
Rainforth & Hudson, joiner '. ; : TtRROT ye O 
DEVONPORT. y 
For Alterations to Devonport Post Office. E. Pratt & Son, plumber . e 7 Oe th bre 
J. R. & C. Rowse : . 4 LSA0% OO J. Dobson, plasterer . : ; : : A Perks G) a Ke, 
T Greenslade . hinys : : 507 15 0 G. H. H. Emmett, ironfounder. : : , 11470 0 
J. Reed : Ee ; : : ! ; 582 0 0 G. Dent, painter : ARN Se ja en gle gin 3: oO 
T. Kennedy. : ; ’ : . ‘ . 365 0 0 J. Shepherd, slater . : 2 : “ : 46 0 O 
Lapthorn & Goad : : : : ; Sa SO0r OO Ga AM 
A. R. LETHBRIDGE & ‘ : : . 
ae Ng e/a) boo 8 ae For Additions and Repairs to the Bell Inn, Horsham, for Mr. 
FAWLEY. Alfred Agate. Messrs. E. & C. H. Burstow, Architects, 
For Alterations and Additions to Copthorne, Fawley, Hants. Horsham and Horley. 
co pope MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. ROWLAND Bros., Park Street, Horsham (accepted ). 
AS . LIGHT, Portsmouth ; 
; th (accepted) £3,936 0 0 . Prone 
FRASERBURGH. For New. Main Sewers (Contract No. 6, part of Section IL); 
For Houses and Shops in High Street, Fraserburgh, for Construction of Outfall Sewer along the Belgrave Road 
Messrs. Wordie & Co., Carriers. Messrs. ELLIS & to New Pumping Station, for the Leicester Corporation, 
WILSON, Architects, 184 Union Street, Aberdeen. Quan- Drawings, Specifications, and Bill of Quantities by Mr. ay 
tities by Architects. GoRDON, M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
J. Rollo, Fraserburgh, mason. G. Lengden & Son, Sheffield . : : ~£19;359°17_ 5 
Brebner & Jenkins, Fraserburgh, carpenter. A. Kellett, London . : A ‘ wil, 40 RTO LO 
A. Wiseman, Fraserburgh, plasterer. J. Evans, London . : - : : we £Os ae Oe 
A. Smith, Aberdeen, plumber. T. Philbrick, Leicester . : : , . 10,2830 100n 6 
J. Garvie & Sons, Aberdeen, painter. J. Dickson, St. Albans. ‘ : F ) ul 5,0007s ORE 
G. Currie, Aberdeen, slater. ‘| S,& E. BENTLEY, Leicester (accepted) . PA, ROG Ore 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


ate. LITHOGRAPHED, 
iS WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


Brus or Qvuantitizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | } a : yA i 
4 4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical aM 4 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Purposes. i| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 1 Ll jf| Designs & Estimates Free. Also jie) ih above descriptions of work in the best style. 
all Gotalenue om spplicetien: Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


COLOURED DRAWINGS ( OR PHI PHOTOGRAPHS. m 24 GRAY’S INN ROAD ea Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Me KOMOKD q : 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- = = 
ah iene” SIMPLEX LEAD | o. w. ENGLIsH. 
CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, ‘a or with G LAZ : N G SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


: COX, EDGLEY & CO.,LIM., Bw 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 3 his Offices 
Spracur’s Tapes, upon application. For Roofs, Skylights, and}gg9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Horti cultural Work. Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 


p R best style and on short notice. 
ere ee A es 2 a ee Se ee ee ee 
ER, NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


192 Fleet St., London,| N° Z!NC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. ‘be F. HORHOR 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, GROVER & CO. (Lim.), peer 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, ENGINEERS, Xe., SOUTHWARK 87.4 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, | Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
i Mounted Papers, Write for Iliustrations, Tes!imonials, and full Particulars LORDOR. 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. COLLINGE'S 8.8 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


QUANTITIES, ETC.) a 


‘™ Correctly Written and 


sithogrepnea by zeta of] TTR AY'S 


PLANS, &c., best style. 
PATENT 


J. L. ALLDAY,| winces AND BOLTS. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and J PRINTING WORKS, <ACME”?  _ 

Polishing Works, = BIRMINGHAM. DOOR CHECK & SPRING 

NEW CASTLE- UPON- TYNE. JOHN DALE CES ee erie 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES ) 


for Double-acting Doors only 


always on hand. 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON.) | : > Edinburgh York 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire i m» Bolton & Adelaide 
Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. : Ranges, aa Ki Exhibitions, 1387. 
L-Prives quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Shee Cont UN ND E 
Railway Station, for al} varietics of | specially to evit Architects’ |2U7ace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts,| "100. HINDLE, 
BATH STONE {specifications and Builders’ use, Sash Fasteners, Sa Saag se eet sen NORTON &60. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CQ., Corsham Down Qzarry, Wilts, AKD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUI: DEES’ IRONMONGERY. &¢.. on epplication. - OLDHAM. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[May 31, 1889. 


eee a a 


LONDON. 


For Alterations at the Windsor, Strand. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, 
Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Higgs ‘ : q ‘ . : 
[a LVOLyaeer. c : . - ; 
W. Smith . 2 : j . 
Jackson & Todd ; 
Allen & Son 
J/Anlevau. E ° 
Spencer & Co. . : 


For Rebuilding the Three 
for Mr. G. W. F. Guyer. 


by Messrs. Argent & Woodward. 
Kirk & Randall : ; 
Patman & Fotheringham . 
Te. Green . : 
W. Oldrey & Co... : 2 
J. T. CHAPPELL (accepted) . 


For Works at the White Horse Tavern, Cornwall Road, Lam- 
Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 


beth. 
Street Within, E.C. 
Pewtering. 
T. HEATH (accepted) . ; 7 ’ 
Gasfitting. 


W. WINN (accepted) , ° 


For Building Cottages in King Street, Lambeth, S.E. Mr. 
R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, 


EC. 
G. STEPHENSON (accepted) . ' 


For Improvements at the Royal Vauxhall 
Lane. 
Street Within, E.C. 


W. SMITH, Harleyford Road, Kennington (ac- 


cepted) . ° ‘ : : : 


For Repairs at the Crown Tavern, Albert 


R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, 


EC. 


W. SMITH, Harleyford Road, Kennington (accepied) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in aay manner, epage 


1s.6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ARY ADDRESS,—Ask for Sunveyine Lrsr.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


DRAWIN 


AND LUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Terms. 
phates sh Sis AWING OFFICE, 


PAVEMENT, E.C 


RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, \MPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, 
AND ECONOMY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 
POST» BREE: 
FACTORY-69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
ippsenine CASES FOR THE ARCH 

Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


Tuns Public-house, Rupert Street, 
Messrs. 
Architects, 15 King William Street, 


Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 


GS, TRACINGS, | / 


| Naroran PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 


WOOD 
R 
J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


{TEUT | RerERENCES 


LONDON— continued. 
For Building St. John’s Mission Hall, Horselydown. Messrs. 
NEWMAN & NEwMAN, Architects, Tooley Street, London 
Bridge, E.C. 


EASZONO “O:) 1st Greenwood enamine i alti - £2,700 0 0 
089253757 01 0 Dove Bros. : : ; ‘ : ; - 2,435 0 0 
3.*2,325%20) 0 Roberts & Co. 1,820 0 0 
» 2,298 0 Oo W. Downs : 1,760 om) 
- 2,176 0 0 GPpbiten 1,700 oe) 
We 2, 2903208" 0 Balaani’ Brox , 1,700 oo 
FEZ; 52 980020 W. Pritchard . : 7 : 1,678 0 o 

J. BULLERS (accepted) . ; 1,600 0 oO 


WYLSON & LONG, 


, For Alterations and New Bar-fittings at the Norwood Hotel, 
Strand. Quantities 


West Norwood, for Mr. J. Hablett. Messrs. WyLson & 
Lonc, Architects, 15 King William Street, Strand. 


. £2,170 0 0 W. OLDREY & Co. (accepted) . ‘ ‘ £,2}006 50170 
ees ° ©} For New Saloon Bar at the: Durham Castle Public-house, 
Lye Oe Seven Sisters Road, for Mr. James Kirk. Messrs. WYLSON 
ge AY & Lone, Architects, 15 King William Street, Strand. 

12 72dee ° | at CHAPPELL (accepicd) 0 aa ne £800 0 o 


For Alterations at the Cambridge Public-house, Cambridge 
Circus, for Mr. J. G. Cathie. Messrs. WYLSon & LONG, 
Architects, 15 King William Street, Strand. 

W. Oldrey & Co. A . : : 

R. Eddie, . : ‘ : 

J. T. CHAPPELL * : 
* Reduced 


For Laying Asphalte Tennis Courts at the Hampden Club, 
N.W. Mr. E. G, SALTER, Architect, 156 Ossulston 
Street. 

THE LIMMER ASPHALTE Co. (accepted), 


£257, & 0 
: : . 2h eke 
.. 240d 10 


. -2275 80 10 


, MbEKA O35 to 230/., and accepted. 


‘ « £1,062 


Tavern, Kennington 


Oo oO 


REIGATE. 
For Erection of Two Houses at South Park, Reigate, for Mr. 
Wm. Harriden. Messrs. E. & C. H. BurstTow, Architects, 
Horsham and Horley. 


Rowland Bros., Horsham , A 2 £750 LOMO 

Bed) 2 © Alte King, Burstow® toe iaaen a aoe ome) 
Embankment. Mr. C. Nightingale & Sons, Reigate . 730° OO 
A. Wilkins, Charlwood ; : 695. 0. 3 

T. D. Heathfield, Reigate 667 “o' Jo 

J. Brown, Horley 6130 


PRICE LIST. 
4 SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT & 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 1} inch ; 


“a 


{ seven days. Fineness, 2,500 

S ? He. Ny a7) meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 

\, 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 


&\\ 
Ey \ and Hereford Water Works. 
i «Specially adapted for Con- 


fh :rete Floors and Street Paving. 


7 ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 

- adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


ee 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


BLuE Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


eduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post, 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SO 


‘a 
SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, J 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 21 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside Blind 


TO NEARLY ALL TIIE LEADING !tor Town and Country Houses, Mansions, Institutions, &c. 


1 Estimates and suggestions, with patterns, readil given 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. { Pa Established over a’ quarter of a century 


May 31, 1889.] 


THE ARCHITECT. 7 


SUPPLEMENT 


RUSHDEN. 


For Extension of Messrs. Cave’s Factory, Rushden, Northants. 
Mr. H. A. Cooper, Architect, High Street, Rushden. 
Quantities by Architect. 


D. Ellwood & Son, Sandy GEE MEN GS igh Spa 2, 
H. Sparrow, Rushden ae AOOU ONO 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe : : sor OO 
Freeman & Son, Denford . , : , pel Cae Kalo malted Ho} 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton . - 0 Soe 
R. Marriott, Wellingboro’. d : . es. 270) "On O 
G. Dawkins, Wellingboro’ ; : 32505" OO 
G. HENSON, Wellingboro’ (accefied ) 3,225 “0 70 
E. Brown & Son, Wellingboro’. a 1O7 sO mrO 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . : : e170. 0. GO 
E. Barlow, Rothwell . ‘ ‘ i eRe ul Meosays) 
J. Slinn, Wellingboro’ ; c : a3 1607 0 0 
Berrill Bros., Irchester . : ; 3,095 0 0 


For Building Factory, Park Road, Rushden, Northants, for 
Mr. F. Knight. Mr. H. A. CooPER, Architect. Quantities 
by Architect. 


J. T. Wingrove, Northampton . aA ,001 0 ..0 
W. Coates & Son, Shrapston me t050 40. 0 
Freeman & Son, Denford. 1,840 O O 
R. Marriott, Wellingboro’ . LO2he Oso 
G. Dawkins, Wellingboro’ 1.775,.9., 0 
H. Sparrow, Rushden 3 : é é iA OmO 
C. Bayes & Son, Rushden : : 2 mls 734) 0-70 
Adnitt & Everard, Rushden . c : at, 30 OArG 
.G. Henson, Wellingboro’ . : : een 1,720" 0. C 
A. Barlow, Kettering é : ‘ : “ErOod, On O 
CLAYSON Bros, Cooknoe (accepted) 4 -ant,047— 0% O 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Building Store at the Town Quay, for 


the Southampton 
Harbour Board. 


London & Co., Southampton ., ; : LAGS 5s 
C. Mitchell, Salisbury 3 : : : «4,059 © © 
J. Crook & Sons, Southampton , , H037487-10 0 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan . é : ; wa 3,430. O1FO 
Bull & Sons ; : : : : es 434 Ono 
ROE & Co. (accepted ) F : : - 3,341 10 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . - ; : ‘ 3,500 O O 


THE MIDLAND wm. woottams « co., 


JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIKS, 
&c., &c. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Original, Makers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 


FREE FROM ARSENIO. 
Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
Estimates for Private Patterns free. 
<indly note“ Trade Mark,”’a Bale of Wool branded W and 
two Lambs suspended. 


sor some EELS =" TTT AME HAYWARD & SONS, 


SOUTHAMPTON — continued. 


For Repairs and Decorations, Portland Baptist Church. 
W. H. MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. 


H. Stevens & Co., Southampton £794 ¢One0 
A. Warden, Southampton «75 ORO 
T. J. Jukes, Southampton 780 0 O 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton 709 010 
J. J. Udall, Southampton : - ‘ ae Ons Oman 
J. W. RowLanD & SONS, Southampton (ac- 

Cepted jee. : : . . : ; CL7. 10m Oo 


SHREWSBURY. 
For Erection of Malthouse and Alterations and Additions to 
Brewery, Chester Street, Shrewsbury, for Messrs. Thomas 
& Walter T. Southam, the Old Salop Brewery. Mr. WILLIAM 
BRADFORD, Architect, Carlton Chambers, London. 


T. Chaloner, Hanwood , : : st4,2,92 321310 
Davies Bros., Wrexham . ; : mO2feI7 55 
W. Bowdler, Shrewsbury . ; . 2,588 oO Oo 
H. Farmer, Shrewsbury ‘ 2520810, 10 
Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury : 2A33 80100 
J. Gethin, Shrewsbury . ; : 2A Lia OO 
R. PRICE (accepted ) . . . ; . «) Z2,295F 10-0 


TWICKENHAM. 
For Constructing Two Subsidence Tanks, Two Sets of Filter 


Chambers, at the Pumping Station, Twickenham. Mr. 
H. M. RAMSEY, Surveyor. 


Turner & Son, Chelsea. : : ° T2734 OO 
Marriott & Co., High Barnet . ( : . "26455 ONO 
Kirk Bros., Battersea ; . ‘ : 2,436 0 0 
W. Cunliffe, Dorking : : 2 2,433 0 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : c : : un 2)420— MLO 
J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone . . » 3,960 0 oO 
S. ATKINS, Kingston (accepted ) : : - 2,170 0 O 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

For Providing Patent Electrical Apparatus for Indicating and 
Recording in Engine-room of the Pumping Station at 
Weston the Level of Water in the High and Low Level 
Reservoirs, for the Weston-super-Mare Waterworks Com- 
pany. 

GEORGE JENNINGS, Lambeth (accepied). 


oi [PROPRIETARY © } 
YoUNG:@:CO: | 
 VicTORIA sites ea | 


} 
Parentees & Sore Manees oF 


oUNGS Parace Mortioy Leocks | 

& EMPRESS Jo0ck FurNts IRE 
—— WOorLOWIDE REPUTATION FOR ——~ 
oExcetLence & Durasibiv & 


OY/ OE TG 


= 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


SA S WY Yj yy tg 
\\ S Ny ft 
\ Hy “a y , 
NN \ y WY 
S y /- 
~ Y, Y 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At 13s. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. 17}in. by 3in. by 2 in. 
ditto, 9s. 5d, per 100 pieces. Much lower price delivered ex 
“*ship” within one month, Sample of 10 blocks sent on receipt 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 6 


LIGHTNING + 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, ' 


VULCAN WORKS, 
WiILLENHALL ROAD, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON PALISADING, 
ENTRANCE GATES, 
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Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
veh! nails, at following very tow prices :—1tx44 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44ditte ,\8s.;1}x4 Pitch Pine, 2%6s.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. yd. IMPORTEdcs — 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Whart and Sawmills :—_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Brench Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,138. 

Large steck of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 

ings, Deals. ac. j 


No stoppage ot | 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bellis | 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free 
object. 


THLEGRAMB— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


CONTINUOUS FENCING 
| AND HURDLES, 
Treeguards, - Wheelbarrows, 


Distance no 


Full Illustrated Catalogues post free on application 


(For Illustrated Advertisement see Number for last week.) 
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WHITBY. 
For Building Three Cottage Villas, Whitby, for Mr. P. Hume. 
Mr. Hy. WALKER, Architect, West Cliff, Whitby. Quan- 
tities by Architect. 


T. W. Clarkson, Whitby . , 4 f,2,812 580° 40 
Chas. Winterburn, Whitby - a2 02 At OmEO 
Langdale & Son, Whitby . 2,593 0 5.0 
Jas. Gladstone, Whitby . , 2,529: 0 0 
JOHN WHITE, Whitby (accepted 2,500 0 O 


WIDNES. 
For Construction at Gasworks of Two Light Wrought-iron 
Sheds, 146 feet by 52 feet, in Two Spans, and 87 feet by 

19 feet, in One Span, for the Widnes Local Board. 


Widnes Alkali Co., Widnes. -£450 0 0 
Goddard & Massey, Nottingham ido Zt OeO 
Bruce & Still, Liverpool . Aso 20 
ys orter.cc’Co, Lincola” 7; Soe OO 
Glover & Son, Warwick 365 0 oO 
J. West, Manchester a0 ena 
J. Lysaght & Co, London : : 355 0 O 
F. Morton & Co., Liverpool : 7 cee eee. 
Dyne, Steel & Co., Newport : BLL G8 
Hill & Smith, Dudley . : ; : 30220 150 
I. Dixon & Co, Liverpool (accepted) 2909 0 O 
YSTRAD. 


For Building Detached House, Pen Rhys Road, Ystrad. Mr. 
JENKINS, Surveyor, Primrose Hill. 
Edwards Bros., Treherbert . ; = ; - £390 
H. Lloyd, Pentre. ; S ; : ; oe 
T. Jenkins & Co., Ystrad  . : : ; ; 
D. JENKINS & Co., Ystrad (accepted ) ‘ MS Sars 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. WALTER H. PITMAN, of Newgate Street, has in the press, 
for private circulation, “An Account of the Life and Works of 
St. Luke,” the patron saint of the Worshipful Company of 
Painters, otherwise Painter-Stainers. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine 
Street, Manchester, has forwarded us one of his new illustrated 
catalogues of various warming and ventilating appliances. We 
notice many new designs and patented improvements of the 


— 


buildings of almost every description throughout the kingdom, 
as well as in private houses, and the patent warm-air ventilating 
“ Manchester Stoves,” the down-draught arrangement of which 
is being largely adopted in hospital wards. Mr. Shorland has 
also some new designs of his improved vertical inlet tubes and 
patent roof ventilators. These are all made by special machinery, 
and he is thus enabled to make them at very low prices, though 
of excellent workmanship. These patent roof ventilators, 
which we understand are in great demand, are octagonal on 
plan, and present eight openings to the wind ; this is claimed 
to be a decided advantage over other ventilators which kave 
only four openings. Mr. Shorland’s name has long been 
associated with ventilating appliances, and his ventilators con- 
tain many improvements which his long experience has sug- 
gested from time to time. We would recommend all who are 
interested in these matters to write for a copy of Mr. Shorland’s 
new Catalogue. 


AN order has been secured by Messrs. Casebourne & Co., 
cement manufacturers, West Hartlepool, for 16,000 tons of 
Portland cement for the Manchester Ship Canal. The sole 
agent for Yorkshire is Mr. W. H. Casebourne, of 49 St. Paul 
Street, Leeds. 


A LARGE clock, with Cambridge chimes, has just been 
erected at Crossens Church, near Southport, by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It has two 
dials, which are illuminated for the twofold purpose of show- 
ing the time and forming a beacon for the fishermen on the 
shore. The chimes will also serve as a guide when sudden 
sea-fogs arise on the shrimping ground. The same firm have 
also just completed a similar clock at Kelly College, 
Tavistock. 

MEssrs. BUSSELL, GIBBS & Co., of Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, W., have just completed for the church of St. Mary 
Bourne, near Andover, a stained-glass window in three lights, 
in the centre one of which is a figure of Our Lord, and in the 
sides St. Peter and St. John. These figures, which are very - 
rich in colouring, are under canopies of white and gold, and 
beneath them are scrolls with appropriate texts. In the tracery 
are shown cherubs, with cherubim and seraphim, the whole sur- 
mounted by the holy dove descending and shedding rays of 
light. Below the window isa brass tablet with the following 
inscription, surmounted by the family arms :—“ This window 


well-known patent warm-air ventilating “ Manchester Grate,” | and brass was placed by Emma Martha Easton, of this parish, 


which is being extensively used in schools and other public | in affectionate remembrance of her father, the Rev. Wm. 


FIRE! FIRE! 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, J oists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of 


descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
t lasts as long as the wood. anki 


it prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub off, 
AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, pram hl Nig Wma eprestvagis eran ten pa 
Manchester: December 2 8, 1887. DEAR SrRs—In reply to your jnaniry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
DEAR SIRs.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works Firs hath soaes ana Ecct ene eloiroae a ei te Soe riyenaren 
at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. 


It Ss ey innocuous and free from smell. 
It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can apply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. . 

If iba desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 


aint is best for the purpose, 


ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost * 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.—Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 


4 &% 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C.,, LONDON. 
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Easton, many years vicar of this parish, her mother, Anna 

Easton, and brother, Lieut. Wm. Easton, R.N., who lie in the 

‘chancel. Also to the memory of her five sisters, who are 

buried in the churchyard adjoining.” The window has been 

made with a view to richness of colour and brilliancy of glass, 

one on, present on view at the works, by the side of St. Andrew’s 
hurch, 


THE new swimming-baths of the Burton-on-Trent Cor- 
poration are being furnished with six Norton’s patent turn- 
stiles for the different entrances, by Messrs. Le Grand & 
Sutcliffe, of London, who have also just provided forty-four of 
these turnstiles for the Spanish Exhibition, which will be 
opened to-morrow, June 1. 

NEw public buildings have been erected at Fenton. Special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation, the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air. 

THE sample card of Price’s hard-drying “ Chez-lui” enamels 
contains about fifty different tints. They are made, however, 
in every known colour, and any tint may be had, and when 
mot in stock can be matched in a few hours without extra 
charge. Mr. James Price, of Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, is 
the inventor and sole manufacturer, These hard-drying 
enamels are supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, and are 
particularly useful for baths, cycles, stoves, furniture, wicker- 
work, ornaments, decorations, &c. The “Chez-lui” enamel 
dries quite hard without stoving in a few hours. Two or three 
coats (which can be applied by any one) to inside of bath will 
effectually resist the action of boiling water, ‘oils, turpentine, 
acids, &c. It, as before said, is made (first quality) in every 
known colour, such as white, ivory, straw, cream, ean de nil, 
French grey, cerulean, primrose, canary, turquoise, sea green, 
flesh, stone, &c., for baths; and in darker shades (second 
quality) for all articles where special finish is required ; also 
invisible, to show through the original colour of polished sur- 
faces, brass, copper, steel, &c., and will be found invaluable for 
preventing rust and abolishing the necessity of constantly 
cleaning. 

AT the parish church of King’s Norton, Worcestershire (a 
fine specimen of Late Decorated architecture), a handsomely- 
carved reredos has been placed in the chancel. The reredos, 
which is in well-figured oak, consists of a centre part or reredos 
proper, in five divisions; four of these panels are richly 


traceried, and are divided by buttresses, terminating above 
in crocketed pinnacles, with an elaborately carved cresting 
running between. In the centre, for the reception of the cross, 
is a canopied arch of ogee shape, with crockets and finial, and 
above this is a slender spirelet of open tracery work, sur- 
mounted by a cross, and supported by four light flying but- 
tresses springing from the corners. The bottom part of the 
reredos is brought forward, forming a double re-table, and the 
lower divisions of this are carved with delicate tracery, and 
drapery pattern panels underneath ; the side wings are some- 
what lower than the other portion, and have the upper panels 
filled in with walnut to give relief, while a cresting of similar 
design to that in the centre part finishes these at the top. The 
whole effect of the design is light and yet rich, and harmonises 
well with the fine old church. The altar frontal, which has 
cross, orphreys, side flowers, and super-frontal, is embroidered 
in rather subdued colours, with a preponderance of gold, and 
as the chancel is rather light at the east end these colours 
come out very effectively. These works have been executed 
in good style by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 

AN illustrated sheet has just been brought out by Messrs- 
Mainzer & Kempthorne, of Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, 
W.C, It contains a series of most effective designs for the 
well-known Venetian marble mosaic pavements manufactured 
by Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne. The designs, together 
with the colour treatment, are worthy of highest commenda- 
tion, and do credit to the artistic capabilities and deft workman- 
ship of this firm. This is also the best credential of the 
excellent manner in which Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne 
carry out special designs put into their hands by architects. 

THE West Riding County Council, at their meeting in 
Wakefield on Wednesday, accepted Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Rawson’s tender for the electric-light plant at the Minston 
Asylum, at 340/., together with a further sum of 877. for the 
installation in the men’s dining-room. 


TILE VAULTING. 


SOME of the rooms in the new Public Library in Boston, says 
the American Architect, are being covered with a sort of vault- 
ing which, so far as we know, has been used in this country 
only in this building and in some about New York. The vault- 
ing is constructed with thin, flat tiles, about 1 inch thick, 


TH: BATH STONE Fi Lip. 


Head Offices: BATE. 


Telegraphic Addresses: LONDON DEPOTS. 
TEA an rica “ OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are ina Paddington. 

QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
Nine Elms, 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
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The Improved Washable Distemper. (Non-Poisonous.) 


The manufacture of this article has ben GREATLY IMPROVED. Al/ old defects have been overcome. Duresco is now the most 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL decorative medium for INSIDE work, and the most DURABLE agsnt for outside 


use in the market. i ©, 
The Original Makers. 


ENA WEE IX, PAIN TT. idan saat! 


Glossy, Durable, Quick Drying. One coat equal to two of ordinary Paint. 
SILICATE PAINTS, Varnishes, Ready-Mixed Paints, in Self-Opening Tins, &c., &c. 
APPLY FOR SAMPLE CARDS AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


J. B. ORR & COMPANY, Limitep, 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOGK, 
UALIMITED SELECTIONS. 
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6 inches wide, and a foot long. These are laid in three or four 
courses, according to the span and the weight to be sustained, 
with Portland cement between. At the Library, the rooms 
already covered are about 12 or 14 feet wide, and the vault is, 
in most cases, of a nondescript order, forming a portion of the 
surface of a ring of circular section. This shape is given to it 
for convenience in construction. A skew-back, or rather, a 
formeret, is made on one wall by means of three or four 
courses of tiles built-in in the form of a circular arc. Another 
skew-back, in the form of another circular arc, is then formed 
on the walls at right angles with the first. These skew-backs 
spring from the same point, in the corner of the room, as the 
first, but the radius of their curve need not be the same, and in 
the oblong rooms is generally longer, so as to make the rise the 
same, with a longer span. The mason then begins at the first 
skew-back, using a light centre, which he can carry in his hand, 
formed to the same radius as the skew-back from which he 
starts, and lays a row of tiles on the centre, the ends of which 
he supports on the side skew-backs. The edges of the tiles are 
jointed with plaster-of-Paris, which sets immediately, so that 
by the time the ring of tiles is finished, the centre can be taken 
out and moved along on the side skew-backs for setting 
another row of tiles. In this way a sort of dome is formed of 
rings of tiles, all of the same radius, but rising from all sides 
to the centre. As the dome approaches the remaining side, a 
fourth skew-back is formed on that side to rest it on. As soon 
as the first shell is completed it forms a platform capable of 
bearing the weight of the men, and the subsequent courses of 
tiles are laid by hand directly upon it, taking care to break the 
joints. All the subsequent work is laid in Porctland cement, 
the plaster-of-Paris being used in the first course only to hasten 
the hardening so that it can be worked on, In the case of 
large rooms at the Library where piers occur in the middle of 
the rooms, they are used to carry arches, also of three or four 
rows of tiles, on which the domes rest as on skew-backs. The 
appearance of the tile domes is very monumental, even without 
any plastering or decoration, but of course they can be finished 
asrequired. So far as strength is concerned, the new method 
of vaulting appears to surpass a construction of iron beams 
and terra-cotta arches, as usually put in. A heavy load has 
been put on one of the arches at the Library, and after the 
cement has had time for setting, the load is to be increased until 
the structure breaks down. Whether the thrust is greater than 
that of the brick or terra-cotta arches between iron beams 
seems to be uncertain. The Portland cement unites the tiles 


into a solid mass, like an eggshell, and it was found at the 
Boston Library that no deflection was caused by the heavy 
load placed upon it, showing pretty conclusively that it acted 
as a Shell, and not as a proper dome. The cost of the new 
construction is about the same as that of iron beams and brick 
or terra-cotta arches over the same span, supposing that to be 
moderate. For many purposes the appearance would be better, 
although it takes much more height, counting the distance from 
the springing to the crown. The weak point, as it seemed to 
us, 1s in the cross arches, between the piers, on which two 
domes descend from opposite sides. The three or four rows 
of tiles which form these arches, if they constitute a real arch, 
give a very thin one, which an irregularity of loading might, 
one would think, easily distort beyond the limits of safety. If 
they do not form an arch, but a curved lintel, the thickness 
appears too small to sustain safely the strain which would be 
brought upon it by anything like a heavy load on the two 
vaults which it has to support. This, however, is a matter 
which can be determined better by tests than by theorising, 
and it is to be hoped that the trials which the trustees of the 
Boston Library propose to make will cover all these points, and 
that the results of them may be published for the benefit of the 
building public. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


ON Tuesday, at the Local Government Board, Mr. Ritchie 
(accompanied by Sir Hugh Owen, K.C.B.), received a deputa- 
tion from the Master, Warden, and Court of Registration Com- 
mittee of the Plumbers’ Company, the Operative Plumbers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, and representatives 
from the municipal corporations of Brighton, Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Gateshead, Birkenhead, Aberdeen, Belfast, and Leeds. 
Representatives were also present from the London trade 
lodges and from Leicester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, 
Durham, and Preston. The deputation was accompanied by 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, M.P., Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., Mr. 
Broadhurst, M.P., and Mr. Ernest Hart. Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick having introduced the deputation, Mr. Ritchie, in reply, 
said that it did not require such an influential deputation to 
convince him of the immense importance of the subject. He 
did not know of any body of men upon whom we were more 
dependent in matters of health than the plumbers. He recog- 
nised the very great services of the Plumbers’ Company. It 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 


their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B, SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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was a matter of great satisfaction that the system of education | registered amounted to 1,756/. 18s. 6d, leaving a balance of 
inaugurated by the Plumbers’ Company had already taken | 2,775/. 14s. 9d. provided by the Company. 

such strong and firm root in all parts of the kingdom. With A communication from the committee for the western 
regard to the request that he should recommend the local | district of London, expressive of the desire that a mass meeting 
authorities to employ registered plumbers, he had no compulsory | of plumbers should be convened to consider the further exten- 
powers in that direction ; but the Company were quite at | sion of the registration system in that district, was laid before 
liberty to supplement any representations they might make to | the Court, and the Court decided to defray the necessary 
any local authorities, by stating that the movement had his | expenses in connection with such meeting, believing it to be in 
most entire and most cordial sympathy, and that he should | the interest of the trade and the public. 

view with the utmost favour and the greatest satisfaction 

any action taken by the local authorities in the direction desired 


by the deputation. If he was able, directly or indirectly, to 
assist the extremely good and enormously important work they | THE TRADING OF THE BIRMINGHAM GAS COMMITTEE 


were doing it would be a matter of great gratification to him. 
Sir Algernon Borthwick thanked Mr. Ritchie, and the deputa- 7 IN GASFITTINGS. 
tion withdrew. ON Monday a meeting of the Gas Committee of the Birming- 


At the monthly meeting of the Court of the Worshipful Com- | ham City Council was held, when the finance sub-committee 
pany of Plumbers at the Guildhall, on 22nd inst., it was reported | presented a draft report on the subject of Corporation trading 
that meetings of the Registration Committees had been held | in gasittings. The main feature of it is a recommendation that 
during the month in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Liverpool, and Dublin. | the existing system of trading should be continued, on the 
The report of the annual meeting of the District Council for | ground that it is beneficial to the ratepayers generally. The 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland was presented, from which | arguments of the deputation of tradesmen who are opposed to 
it appeared that 487 plumbers had been registered, and that the | Corporation competition are set out fully, and then facts and 
average attendance of apprentices at the plumbers’ classes was | figures are given to show that those arguments are untenable. 
109. Prizes were awarded to the successful students for the | In the first place, the report points out that the Corporation 
best illustrated notes of lectures, essays on plumbing and | did not introduce the principle of trading. When the gas 
sanitation, written exercises by apprentice plumbers, &c. The | undertaking was acquired by the Corporation a fittings depart- 
Class Committee reported that very commendable attention | ment was already in existence. The Town Council at that 
had been shown by the students, and Professor Jameison men- | time approved of it being continued, and their action was con- 
tioned that many of the apprentice-plumbers’ note-books were | firmed subsequently by the ratepayers, who supported the 
quite equal to those of the students in the class on applied | approval of the Consolidation Bill at the poll. Another point 
mechanics. Applications to establish plumbers’ classes in | upon which the report lays emphasis is the fact that the trading 
various districts were reported, and it was also reported that | is of substantial benefit to the town, while an absolute denial 
upwards of 1,400 plumbers are now waiting to pass the Com- | is given to the suggestion that it operates very unfairly against 
pany’s examinations in various provincial centres. The North | local tradesmen. It is contended that there is no intention to 
of England Council reported that during the month 42 plumbers | cut down the prices, or to endeavour to take away the trade from 
had been registered, and that the applications received ex- | Birminghamemployés. Onthecontrary, thecommittee affirm that 
tended over the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, | they are undersold, but to that they offer no objection, as their 
Westmoreland, Durham, and the North Riding of Yorkshire. | business is conducted for a specific purpose. The only reason, it is 
The Council urged the Company to provide facilities for | alleged, why the Corporation trading is carried on is to insure that 
examinations and classes in these counties. Birmingham people who can afford to and are wiliing to pay 

A financial statement to March 31 last was prepared and | the Corporation prices get their work done well. It is not 
ordered to be printed. By this it is seen that up to that | denied that other gasfitters do their work properly, but there is 
date the Company expended on the registration department | an absolute guarantee of efficiency when the Gas Committee 
4,532/. 13s. 3@., and that the fees received from the plumbers | supply fittings. As a matter of fact the work done by the Cor- 
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all requirements, 
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: (Mr. WuITE’s System), 
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poration is, as a rule, more ccstly than would be the case if 
small tradesmen were employed. The contract of the com- 
mittee was accepted for the supply of fittings to the new Law 
Courts ; but it is urged that that contract could not well have 
been carried out by a Birmingham tradesman, and if the Cor- 


poration had not succeeded in securing it, it would have been | 


taken by a London firm. The committee have also by contract 
supplied the fittings to several Birmingham Board schools ; but 
they are not always successful with their tenders even in 
Birmingham, and it can never be said that they secure a con- 
tract through sending in an extremely low estimate. The 
report gives statistics which clearly show that in nearly all the 
large towns the Corporations trade in a similar manner, and in 
every instance it is proved that the trading has been in the 
interest of the ratepayers. The committee point out that they 
have not increased their trading, but have rather decreased it 
of late years. If the ratepayers desire the Corporation to dis- 
continue the system, well and good ; but the committee recom- 
mend that, as in their opinion it is to the advantage and for the 
benefit of the ratepayers, it should be continued. 


PRIVATE OR PUBLIC ROADS. 


AT the Marylebone police-court, on the 23rd inst., a case of 
some importance to the public was decided by Mr. Cooke. 
Messrs. Daw & Son, contractors, of Palace Gate, Kensington, 
were summoned by the London County Council for in the 
March of this year laying out a street for carriage traffic without 
its being open at both ends from the ground upwards. 
site in question was the Shaftesbury House Estate, which abuts 
upon the Bayswater Road, opposite Kensington Gardens. In 
1886 the defendants made an application to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and deposited plans for the laying-out of the 
estate. The plans were approved on the understanding that the 
ends of the road were to be kept unobstructed. Altered plans 
were afterwards submitted to the Board but were rejected. The 
defendants had laid the roads out, put in the sewers, and had 
built houses on both sides of the street, some of the houses 
being occupied. During the present year the defendants had 
put up erections at the Bayswater Road end of the street, ex- 
tending across a portion of the roadway, so limiting its width at 


the entrance to about 27 feet, whereas the other part of the street | 


was 60 feet. 
were: intended to have gates hung on them. 


The defendants admitted that the piers erected 
The defence 


The | 


| was ‘that the property§ was private, and that the defenaants 


were at liberty to do as they liked with the estate, and were not 
obliged to dedicate it to the use of the public. Mr. Cooke, who 
had inspected the site, now gave his decision. He held that 
the permanent erections that had been made both on the pave- 
ments and partly extending across the roadway at the entrance 
from the Bayswater Road were a contravention of the by-law 
of the Council requiring ‘that all new streets shall have two 
entrances of the full width of such street, and shall be open 
from the ground upwards.” He held that Forwood Gardens 
was a “new street,” and that the by-laws had been contra- 
vened by the erections put up, and he fined the defendants 4os. 
If a case were asked for he would grant one. In the course of 
his decision Mr. Cooke said there was a case bearing on this 
point in this neighbourhood. There was a road at the Hyde 
Park Mansions running from the Edgware Road railway 
station to the Marylebone Road, at one end of which was a 
gate extending across the roadway and the words “ private 
roadway ” painted on it, so preventing vehicles driving into it. 
It had astonished him that such a thing should be allowed, 
and he asked Mr. Burton, solicitor, who appeared for the 
prosecution, if he could explain why it was allowed.—Mr. 
Burton said he could not. He supposed the matter had not 
been brought to the notice of the Counc’. 


IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


DRY-PLATE photography has given an impetus to the practice 
of photography—especially among amateurs—which is con- 
tinually increasing, and every improvement in portability is 
welcomed by the widening class of travellers who, for pleasure 
or profit, desire to secure views of beautiful scenery, or the 
objects of peculiar interest which they encounter in their - 
wanderings. The facilities for accumulating such records are 
greatly increased by the adoption of cycling, but in this case 
the acme of compactness is demanded. 

In a recent visit to the showrooms and workshops of Messrs. 
Perken, Son & Rayment, of 99 Hatton Garden, London, E.C., 
we were shown some apparatus of an exceedingly satisfactory 
kind, both as to quality and portability, and the latter charac- 
teristic seems to have been carried as far as is consistent with 
the requisite durability. The “Optimus” detective camera is 
covered with leather (for negatives 43 by 3} inches), measures 

+ by 53 by 73 inches, and is a handy instrument. One special 
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advantage is that it can be- focussed on any ‘object, and its 
proper position insured by the use of a “ finder” covered by a 
small flap on the top ; it is thus applicable for close as well as 


SAwsy 


remote objects. Six double dark slides, containing twelve dry 
plates, find room in the case as well as the focussing screen, 
and the ends are closed by sliding panels, of which the front 
one completely hides the lens. A special shutter is fitted, 
arranged for exposures of any duration not less than ;2,th of a 
second. This camera is fitted with a rapid lens called the 
Euryscope working at F 6, to which we shall have occasion 
again to refer. 

Next, the “Optimus” patent “ wide-angle” camera presents 


al | 
= — DPIINUS' 7 
a(S > ___ 


several advantages. The space occupied when shut up, for a 
half-plate size, is 8 by 8} by 23 inches, which is very compact. 
In many cameras for work of this class it is found that if the 
object to be photographed is comparatively close, the base 
board will by reason of the wide angle of the lens cut off a 
part of the view; but in this instrument, as arranged, this 
result is obviated, as the back of the camera admits of being 
brought forward and clamped in any required position, after 
which the focussing is effected by a pinion and rack arrange- 
ment, which admits of being put out of gear to allow of rapid 


The Euryscope series of lenses has an aperture of |F 6, the 
lenses are made of a special optical glass, and carefully con- 
structed so as to obtain good definition with extreme rapidity. 
With this arrangement pictures can be taken which would be 
impossible with a rectilinear lens, it being capable of {giving 


good results in unfavourable conditions of weather. This is 
used in the smallest size, with the ‘“‘ Optimus ” detective camera. 

The “ Wide-Angle” lens, F 16, is especially suitable for archi- 
tectural work, as being of short focus and wide angular aperture 
it can be used very close to the object in connection with the 
folding camera described above. 

It is worth mentioning that the firm make all their own 
lenses, and are thus ina position to guarantee their quality. 
We saw many of them in various stages of manufacture. 

The “Optimus” patent plunge shutter is an exceedingly 


Wm 


neat and compact arrangement. It is made in a very portable 
form, entirely of metal, very thin steel being used for the 
shutter ; it is. therefore exceedingly durable. The shutter is 
released by a pneumatic ball being compressed in the hand of 
the operator ; a piston is thus actuated by the air forced from 
the ball through an elastic tube, so that no vibration can be 
transmitted to the instrument. This shutter may. be used for 
instantaneous exposures, or others of different duration. 

There were several other objects of special interest, but 
space will only allow of the description of one more—the 
“Optimus” Rocking Print Washer. It is well known that if 
the hyposulphite is not thoroughly washed off the prints they 


shutting up when desired. 


will rapidly fade, and to prevent this the rocking washer is 
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designed. It consists of a perforated tray supported on side 


8019. William Macdonald, for “An improved means of 


centres in a small tank. The end of the tray:is connected by a | ventilation adaptable to existing sash-windows.” 


light rod with a crank on the axis of a small water-wheel 3a tap 
being turned on over this water-wheel, the water on its way to 


thus the prints are thoroughly washed in about an hour. 
replacing the rocking-tray by an adjustable support the same 
tank may be used for washing negatives; it is drained by a 
syphon pipe at the opposite end to the water-wheel. In con- 
clusion we may observe that the workmanship and finish 
throughout is excellent. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
May 13. 
7918. Joseph Samuel Charlton and Rowland Hodges, for 

** Improvements in fastenings and latches for door handles.” _ 

7933. James Fagan, for “ Improvements in traps applic- 
able for the outlets of sinks or for similar other purposes.” 

7945. Thomas Prentice, for “ Improvements in and relat- 
ing to window-sashes and their frames, applicable also to 
doors, partitions, hoists and such like purposes, and fittings 
therefor.” : 

7972. Charles James Reeve, for “ Improvements in sash- 
line and cord-fasteners, and in the manner of fitting the same.” 


May 14. 
7988. Michael Farrell, for “ A window-catch or fastener.” 
7989. Edwin Chambers and John Devis, for “ An improved 
cord-clip, applicable to Venetian and other blinds.” 


8042. August Schofer, for “A new or improved continuous 
lime and cement kiln or furnace.” 

8060. John Maw, for “ Improvements in metallic lathing.” 

8062. Claude Grundy and Richard Eustace Miners, for 
‘‘ Improvements in or connected with self-closing cocks, faucets 
or valves.” 

May 15. 

8063. William Francis Smith Holt, for “Improvements in 
blinds for shop windows and the like.” 

8068. George Crichton and James Shaw, for “ Improvements 
in cooking ranges.” 

8071. Frederick Augustus Moore, for “ Improvements in 
and connected with stationary self-acting exhaust ventilators.” 

8r1o1. Oscar Bellamy, for “A water cistern to be called 
‘ The simplicity syphon water-waste preventing cisterns.” 

8114. Thomas Bate, for * Improvements in water-closets.” 


May 16. 

8125. Thomas Fletcher and Alfred Clare, for “Improve- 
ments in taps and valves.” 

8129. Samuel Ingham, William Illingworth and Christian 
Momberg, for “ Improvements in or connected with the manu- 
facture and laying of parquetry.” 

8132. Benjamin Alexander Cordingley, for “An improved 
plug-cock for lavatories, baths, &c.” 

8133. Thomas Hughes, Delabere May and Henry Alfred 
Brown, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of bricks, and in 
machinery or apparatus therefor.” 

8145. George Percy Gildea, for “An improved method of 
making cement from chalk marls and argillaceous limestones, 
and of utilising poor clays for the purpose of making cement, 
and apparatus therefor.” 

8162. John Christopher Rome, for “The manufacture of 
metallic trough flooring for bridges and other purposes.” 


May 17. 
8230. Knowles Edge, for “ An oscillating wind-guard for 
tops of flues or chimneys.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 205. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10S. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professtonal or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquirtes. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessartly be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

« As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &°c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending tn Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 11.—For Building Mills and Offices. 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


ABERTILLERY.—June 25.—For Building Infants’ School. 
Six Bells Village. Mr. James MacBean, Architect, Abertillery, 


ANTRIM.—June 14.— For Repairs to Church. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 


ARMADALE.—June 12.— For Building Tenement, Shed. 
Stable, &c. The Secretary of the Co-operative Society, West 
Main Street, Armadale, Linlithgowshire. 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STRERT, E.C. 
—_ 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 
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ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For Building Fourteen Houses | 


Mr. J. D. Lindley, Architect, Henry Square, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

AUDLEY. — June 15.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, Chimney Stack, &c. Messrs. Ford & Slater, Archi- 
tects, Burslem. 

BACKBARROW.—June 8.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Shop. Mr. J. H. Brockbank, Backbarrow, Ulverston. 

BAILIFFE BRIDGE.—June 12.—For Building Offices, Clifton 
Mills. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, 
Halifax. 

BECKENHAM.—June 10.—For Building Boundary Walls. 
Mr. G. B. Carlton, C.E., Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Beckenham. 

BELFAST.—June 20.—For Building Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 33 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 10.—For Building Farm Offices, Hamp- 
ton House Industrial School. Mr. John Lanyon, Architect, 
Northern Bank Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—For Building Residence, Shops, Dwellings, and 
Stores. Mr. J. J. M‘Donnell, Architect, 27 Chichester Street, 
Belfast. 

BILSTON. — June 12.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


BIRKDALE.—June 7.—For Building Church. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster. 

BLACKPOOL.—June 17.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Surveyor. 

BLAENGARW.—June 13.—For Building Welsh Congrega- 
tional Chapel. Mr. Jacob Rees, Architect, Pentre Rhondda 
Valley. 

BRADFORD.—June 10.—For Building Warehouse. 
Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange, Bradford. 

BRAMLEY.—June 12.—For Rebuilding Wellington Mills. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

BUILTH.—June 1to.—For Additions to Farmhouse. Mr. 
S. H. Cowper Coles, Architect, 5 Market Hall Buildings, 
Builth. 


Mr. Sam 


BURNLEY.—June 17.—For Organ Chamber, St. James’s 
hurch. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, 

Burnley. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—June 8.—For Building United Club, 
Premises. Mr. G. T. Mills, Architect, Irongate, Derby. 

Bury.—June 10.—For Building Eleven Houses. 
David Herdman, Architect, Fleet Street, Bury. 

CARDIFF.—June 8.—For Building Offices for Messrs. Cory 
Bros. Mr. Edward H. Bruton, Architect, 15 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 

CILBWN.—For House and Farm Buildings. 
Jenkins, /Zron Villa, Tilsarn. 


Mr. 


Mr. Walter 


DARWEN,.—June 11.—For Building Twelve Houses. Mr. 
J. B. Thornley, Architect, Darwen. 
DERBY.—June 17.—For Enlarging Board School. Messrs. 


Coulthurst & Booty, Architects, 4 Albert Street, Derby. 

DEwsbBuRY.—June 8.—For Building Hall and Classroom, 
Salem Sunday School. Messrs. W. & D. Thornton, Architects, 
Oates Street, Dewsbury. 

DURHAM.—June 8.—For Construction of Bath Block at 
Lunatic Asylum, Sedgfield. 

ESKDALE.—June 21.—For Building Mission Church and 
School. Mr. T. L. Banks, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 

GALASHIELS —June 10.—For Masonry Bridge over Gala 
Water. Messrs. Cunningham, Blythe & Westland, Engineers, 
135 George Street, Edinburgh. 

GRIMSBY.—June 13.—For Offices and Stores for the North- 
Eastern Steam Fishing Company. Mr. E W. Farebrother, 
Architect, Grimsby. 

GWYTHIAN.—For Building Brick Chimney Stacks (100 feet 
high). The National Explosive Works, Gwythian, near Hoyle. 

HALESWORTH —June 11.—For Works to Parish Church. 
Messrs. Francis & Sons, Architects, 177 Palmerston Buildings, 
London. 

HALIFAX —June 8.—For Building Two Blocks of Eight 
Houses each. Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Halifax. 

HARPENDEN. — June 17.— For Additions to National 
Schools. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, Architects, Cheapside, 
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from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO.. 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 
43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON,N. 


“PALL 


Do. Landscape do. 1/6; 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 10 PALL MALL, S.W. 


FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


North of London. 


PaTreRN Books on APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 44x34, 1/; 64x 4%, 2/3; 84x64, 4/3 per do. 
Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; do. 
do. 3/6; 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


_— SUN-DIALS 


oy 


& A | aes 
Ne Ssh gent 
ben ———— or 

very in- Modern 

teresting Styles, 
and at- and with 
tractive or with- 

59| feature out Pe- 

Mi A LL for destals. 

Gardens, Also, 
Lawns, Vertical 
&c., Sun-dials 
made for Build- 
TRANSPARENCY WORK. in ings, &¢. 


————— 
< AT — cr 
SS Sa 
—— , 
\ 
| 


ay 
Ma. 
May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 
FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO -THE .\PRADE SONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
post free on application. 


3/6; do. 6/6 ,, 
do. 6/6 
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HUDDERSFIELD.—June 20.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schools, Boundary Walls, Out Offices, &c. Messrs. John 
Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


HUNSLET.—June 7.—For Building Premises for the Ice 
Company. Mr. James Lockwood, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Leeds. 

Kinc Cross.—June 7.—For Building Minister's House. 
Messrs. Lloyd & Sons, Architects, Sowerby Bridge. 

KIRKWALL.—For Building Hotel. Mr. J. S. Peace, Archi- 
tect, Kirkwall. 

LEEDS.—June 8.—For the Pulling Down of Old Premises 
and the Constructlon of sundry New Buildings, for the 2nd 
W.Y.V. Royal Engineers. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 8.*—For the Erection of House, Shop, Coal- 
house, Stable, Out Offices, and Boundary Walls, Burmantofts. 
Quantities supplied. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, Architects and 
Surveyors, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 8.—For Erection of Buildings, Alterations, 

Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Le eds. 
LrirH.—June 1o.—For Additions to Board School. Mr. 
George Craig, Architect, 79 Duke Street, Leith. 

LeyTON.—June 7.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

LUTON.—June 10.—For Building Board School, ‘Old Bed- 
ford Road. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, Cheapside, Luton. 

MALDON.—June 11.—For Additions to Stables. Mr. P. M. 
Beaumont, Borough Surveyor, Maldon. 

MANSFIELD.—June 8.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Houses in the Park. Mr. R. F. Vallance, Architect, White 
Hart Chambers, Mansfield. 

MILFoRD.—June 15 —For Enlarging Church. Mr. J. W. 
Penfold, Architect, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 

MiLLom.—For Building Residence. Messrs. Settle & 
Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

NETHERTON.—June 14.—For Building Four Houses, 
B. Watson, Architect, Bradford Road Centre, Batley. 


&e. 


Mr. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—June 1o.*—For Building Vicarage. 
Mr. T. R. Spence, Architect, 45 Rathbone Place, London 

NorRTH SHIELDS.—For Building Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, Architect, 77 Tyne Street, 
North Shields. 


PWLLHELI.—June 12.—For Building Working Men’s Con- 
servative Club. Mr. R. E. Pritchard, Secretary of the Club. 


READING.— June 12.*— For Building Board School for 
1,166 Children at Redlands. Mr. S. S. Stallwood, Architect, 
148 Friar Street, Reading. 

RUMWORTH.—For Building Infectious Hospital. Messrs. 
Robinson & Morris, Architects, 28 Maudsley Street, Bolton. 

_ ST, ANDREWS.—June 11.—For Building Library at Univer- 
sity. Mr. Hall, Architect, Church Square, St. Andrews, N.B. 

TREORKY.—June 18.— For Shedding, Fencing, &c., for 
Agricultural Society’s Show. Mr. W. V. Huntley, Secretary, 
Welsh St. Donatt’s, Cowbridge. 

WALSALL.—June 18.—For Enlarging Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, t2 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

WESTHOUGHTON.—June 10.—For Building Conservative 
Club. Mr. Alfred Heaton, Secretary. 

WORKINGTON.—June 7.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 

YARMOUTH.—June 12.—For Building Cowhouses, Stables, 


&c. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, Hall Quay, Yarmouth. 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For Extension of the Trafalgar Day Schools. Mr. J. H. 
BurTON, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under- 


Lyne. 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne . £660 
Jabez Gibson, Dukinfield. : ‘ : . 650 


Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . , - 598 
JoHN RosinsoNn, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted) 570 


Oo00°0 
Ooo00°0 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


ma 


gee SANS 
ae oe S 


BEST 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


CAG e 

cee SEs N Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. i B A B 

E07 Zh The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the Gq "3 
BSN Wh epee) “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. & Co. 

; SS Zz 8 eS For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 

BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY LIM., KESWICK. 
oa oO" PARQUET FLOORINGS 2@=ss. OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 

‘ yp i) One inch and +-inch thick. EXCUU EERE RERE ECT One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 

e > Immense Sis A = s ready for Laying. For Material only, exclusive of Laying. , 


WR 3 ai fit ioe ee ee eee eke 
ANS ww Ae d-inch Parquet 4 
Ww Go ae Wood Bucking | 


CLL 


Se] we 
=e : 


ii 


ne 


artistic [iE 


SPECIALITE MEDIZ VAL ECCLESIASTICAL 


a ar 
Rid 


Turpi 
on Concrete or Stone. 
CARVING. \//ee% 

_ % - Uf \\ 

Architectural Designs Wala MS 
Executed in all Styles. 


wetness Coperebe floor | 


TILES. 


of Prepuring, for Laying inch Block Floor 


yo 
mL 


ENCAUSTIC 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 


TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. WORCESTER. 


GEORGE'S WORKS, 


31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


UM Brean pe 
ia 
ml 


wl 


" ) 
" i" 


jh 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
' T. J. STURGEON & CO. 2 Broad St Buildings, E.C 
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CAMBORNE. 


BOURNEMOUTH. i ; ; 
For Reseating, Renovating, &c., at Centenary Wesleyan Chapel, 


For Alterations to the Priory. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A,, 


Architect, St. Peter's Chambers, Bournemouth. Camborne. Mr. O. CALDWELL, M.S.A., Architect, Pen- 
George & Harding iJ,2,090. 1020 zance. 
Jenkins & Sons 1,893 9 Oo Moyle & Nicholls, Redruth . ci . £1,205 61 G 
W. HOARE (accepted ) ; : , 5. 53740450 ao Reed, Plymouth " : - “ . “LL 1Ag "ae 
For Alterations to Wilderton. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A,, Pooley, Carn Brea . : : 1,107 16 o 
Architect, Bournemouth. Moyle & Richards, Camborne . ? 1,094 IO Io 
W. HOARE (accepted ) : : ; - £1,813 0 0 Skewes, Richards & Berryman, Camborne «) (3,087 I4uay 
For Alterations to Flemings Lea. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A, MILLS, SON & ROWSE, Camborne (accepted) . 1,023 0 0 
Architect, Bournemouth. Delbridge (masonwork only) : : : 200), O10 
George & Harding A : ‘ , 1,050) Omro Architect’s estimate . : : ; ,13t (Ole 
McWilliam & Son . : : ; . =». 19-995 1.0 taD CELBRIDGE. 
F. Walden 4 . . . . . ‘ 975 9 © | For Caretaker’s Residence at new Cemetery, Lucan, for the 
PresiGale vee en Ue) 28 a ane eter OS a Cam Guardians of Celbridge Union. 
Wygersoaterete ss. er (0100s) eee: een) 2 P. KELLY, Maynooth (accepted). . . .f£162 0 0 
JENKINS & SONS (accepted) . . . . 875 0 EVESHAM. 
BIRMINGHAM. For Pipe (700 yards) Sewer, Evesham. Mr. R. C. MAWSON, 


For Building Branch Post-office at Smethwick, Birmingham, Surveyor. 


for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- | Currall & Lewis, Birmingham. é : . £188 15 2 
ings. | A. Turner & Sons, Cosely ? : 3 .| 55°17 49 
IW... Wilson o. 6s ceo Senos Be £2,062 0 O| F. A. White, Evesham resras & 
B. Whitehouse . - ‘3 ; ‘ - = dtXaleley vey e) R. Stanton, Evesham . IA a eA 
W. Nelson & Son . ; : : 1,998 0 Oo F. Taylor, Evesham . ; ‘ : , 136; 19 sn3 
J. Barnsley & Sons ees 1,988 © ©] J. ROBERTS, Stratford-on-Avon (accepted) . 1075 0 
Bradney& Co... 1,960 0 0O| HARROGATE. 
W. Hopkins. . 1,889 0 O/| For Building Stabling, White Hart Hotel, Harrogate. Messrs. 
J. Harley & Son : . 1,840 0 0 H. E. & A Bown, Architects, Harrogate. Quantities by 
J. Malin. . . . ‘ 1,815 0 Oo} the Architects. 
Cy Sint ae ee eee 1,795 9 0 Accepted Tenders. 
Gon. Marshalls 2, 1,791 © ©} James Simpson, Harrogate, excavator, mason, and bricklayer. 
J. Bridgefoot . 1,771 O O} Joseph Mawson, Harrogate, carpenter and joiner. 
G. Trentham 1,758 0 O| Charles Scholes, Harrogate, plumber and glazier. 
W. Bissett & Sons... 15745-0100") John Dobson, Leeds, plasterer and concreter. 
T. LOwE & Sons (accepted ) 1,665 0 oO | John Baynes, Ripon, slater. 


BRECON. A. Knowles & Son, Harrogate, painter. 


For Erection of Pavilion, for the Royal National Eisteddfod of HARROW. 

Wales, at Brecon. For Underpinning, Rebuilding, and Restoration of Old Harrow 
C. R. CLARKE, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) . £1,000 0 0 Weald Schools and Teachers House. Mr. CHARLES 
BRITON FERRY. BELL, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Lovegrove. 

For Painting and Decoration in Dwelling-houses, and Laying _ Dellwood & Son : .2£1,1§0° oO) a 
a New Drainage System at Baglan Hall, for Mrs.' Tilbury : : ' Y 1,075, (0 oO 
Llewellyn. Haynes® : : ; : : é » 980 "6Ra 

C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted), Batchelor . : : : 2 . : 9 O25 P=Oere 


"Tue PECKHAM” SYPHON CISTERN 


j AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


4° NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


est As Ieee: RYE LANE, PECKHAM, SE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


MILTON SYER, 


A paying investment for pro- = The “Eclipse”’ is invaluable 
fessional and business men, Will — for its simpiltioyt the quality of 


eae its work, economy, and use to 


save its cost every month. Fac- 


simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in permanent 
black ink. No stencil. No wet 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portable, cheap. Always ready 
for use. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MAN UFAOTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


E> F2. I> 


. HELMET 
Retail Establishments: 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 


BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STR 
—rt CHANCERY LANE 


Where full particulars can be obtained, and the Apparatus seen daily at work. 


AND MANUFACTURERS— 


(Holborn End) and 


Full inspection and free trial invited, 


EET, LONDON, 


business and professional men, 
for circulars, price lists, notices, 
music, &c, 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as actual 
results of lithography are ob- 
tained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &c., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
business cards, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions pe fac- ° 
simile copies of on.’s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


} DX 
=2 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 


Seni for Specimens, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HAVERFORDWEST. LONDON—continued. 
For Construction of a Covered Storage Reservoir, Erection of For New Sorting Office at Acton, for the Commissioners of 

Engine and Boiler-house, &c., Haverfordwest. Messrs H.M. Works and Public > Buildings. 

EDWARD CousINs & SON, Engineers, Palace Chambers, |. J. Longley& Co. . £1,470 oo 

Westminster. Fi Ras Lozer : ; : . ; 1,462 15 Oo 
W. Morgan, Haverfordwest . op 7) to) | | Godson & Sons. : , . . ve 3539 Teo mae 
R. NICHOLSON, Haverfordwest (accepted ) HUT BOS 7LE, 6 Garlick & Horton, Limited , , . e127 oan 

T. Martin . : c : : : coe 2A OmeO 
Pumping Engine, Steam Botlers, &c. A. H. Harris : 1,240 0 O 
J. Watt & Co., Birmingham. . . 1,39 0 o| J-O.Richardson” . SMA ee wens 13220 OO 
J. Simpson & Co. (Worthington pump) : : 970 0 O J. Dorey . . . . : . - 1,200 90 0 
Dyne, Steel, Milnes & Co, Swansea. 2S «S22, 8 |: WW. Buckeridge . NE Shak a ee 6190 {O20 
Hathorn & Davey, Leeds. ; : . 896 0 Oo T. ANTHONY (accepted) . ° ° ° I 166 Oo Oo 
W. Abell, Derby . . . 875 © O, For Alterations to Bacon’s Hotel, Great Queen See: London, 
Hanson, Carter & Co, Bradford. . , 860 0 oO for the Grand Lodge of Mark Master Masons. Messrs. 
GuWaller.& Co, London... sgn garage 84h 0 BERRIDGE & Driver, Architects. Quantities by Mr. 
J. Warner & Co., Walton-on-Naze . ; , 796 0 O H. G. Hovenden. 
T. Thomas & Son, Cardiff* 790 0 0; ‘Patman & ppotheemete tts sbttg eilar sale eine 45.5587 30 On" 0 
* Agents to Crossley Bros., for Otto gas- engine and Peto Bros. ‘ e . ; : We cocSOe OO 
Dowson gas apparatus. Nightingale . : ; ‘ : S107 On. O 
Fy Wane & Greenwood ; ‘ . “ 24,0770 40] ,0 
Gentry , : : ‘ F 52 4,065m5, 0] _.0 
HILDEN BOROUGH. LAWRENCE (accepted ) : : ; ; : ae Co! ONT) 
For Erecting Farm Buildings and Cottage at Horns Lodge, 

Hildenborough, Kent, for Lord Arthur Cecil. Mr. G. Sr. | For Whitewashing and other Works at the Workhouse and 

PIERRE HARRIS, ARLB. A, Architect, 1 Basinghall Infirmary in Bancroft Road, London, E., for the Guardians 

Street, E.C., and Orpington, Kent. Quantities by Messrs. of Mile End Old Town. 

c Stanger & Son, Pa ae 21 pose. Pavement, E.C. S. W. Hawkins. : : ae a” £469 Cane 
S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham . : £8, 862 0 0 J. J. Gibbey, Whitechapel . . . . 429 13 0 
W.&F.Croaker, London... a6 vo. Olle raion, henge fe. Sr ee er 
T. Otway, Chislehurst . : ; P MES. 710/8 O10 Efron & Son . . . : . . 902/95 Oo 
Somerford & Son, Clapham. Lege : 8.460 oO R. F. Brown . pea : - 260 0 0 
W. Holt, Croydon. F ; : ; fm 8.3008) Om G. Lusk, Mile End (accepted ) : 5 : ar 2001 FONE 
WieWiltshire Sevenoaks 45 4 4%) -. 1 3 8,000.0 0 A. S. Judd & Son (émformal)  . Riga i fee oe. 
R. Durtnell, Brasted p : : : . 7,877.0 0| For Additions and Alterations to the Union Workhouse, High 
T. Gregory & Co, Clapham. 5 : k7;07 7804.0 Street, Poplar, E. Messrs. WALTER A. HILLs & SON, 

Architects. Quantities by Mr. H. Poston, 39 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 
LONDON. Brass-& Sons . : : : : : nts 50e) 0; 0 
For Repairs and Alterations to Claremont, Enmore Park, J. T. Chappell A sgt ok islowete 24,900 O O 

South Norwood, for Mr. W. H. Withall, under the Super. Allen & Sons . ; : : é : ne 24,0707 OF O 

intendence of Mr. PARNACOTT, Surveyor, 156 Westminster Mark Gentry . A 5 : . 24,150 0 O 

Bridge Road. DerrysS) Cost tee a alts eke ABicotucey) 2hOCo Ome 
eer a ee rr M0618 4 | Kirk.& Randall , . 0). eel xe) © + 2877).9, 9 
Pe ee ee Rizo TON Olln Wi Shurmar, 06 8. er Peckee Be,» 232079) 0 

FOR 


AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


First Medal, Royal Agricultural 
Society. &c., &c. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. Se Re et OR IRIS IP 
PLL PP PPP PAL AL PLA OH WI WI I 
¥ FOR 
“SLs aes Working Farm Machinery, 
erfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled Printing Machinery, 
Persons. and all purposes requiring small 
power. 


Great Economy. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


Telegraphic Address : = fhe hises neh 
‘6 9 he e orla 

ket... ee Street, E.C. 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
«ADAMANT. HULL.” Ske Ei. SEW’s CT attire 1867; and Brasseis, 1998, 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANGHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


AE. And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 
il Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION 


md SKELSEYS \\s 


Oo ‘= 
& ADAMANT ¥ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HINCKLEY. 
For Painting and Decoration in Sitting and Bedrooms at 
Higham Grange, for the Hon. E. H. Pierrepont. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) ; ay 2300) Oy 0 


NEWCHURCH. 
For Building Conservative Club, Newchurch, near Manchester. 
Mr. PERcy D. LODGE, Architect, 5 Cross Street, Man- 


chester. Quantities by the Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 
G. Hanson, Rawtenstall, brickwork 1520. dog 0 
W. Buckley, Newchurch, joinery ‘ , wie 420, ia 0 
J. H. Lord, Newchurch, plumbing, &c. : 1107. yO 
W. T. Watson, Waterfoot, plastering . ‘ la tx & pale 3) 
W. Buckley, slating . . “ : : MAlOGate (6 


SHAW. 
For Building Nine Cottages and Dwelling-house, St. James’s 
Street, Shaw. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Fawthorp & Bryan, Shaw, masonry £470 i001 0 

J. & W. Buckley, Shaw, joiner . : : #71339) (OF O 

R. & E. Howarth, Shaw, brickwork . ’ e28o0r 0 0 

J. Pogson, Shaw, slating . : : : » 1459/00 

G. Stott, Shaw, plumbing . P . . eins RO 
STOCKPORT. 


For Building Nine Cottages for the Hazel Grove Co-operative 
Society, Stockport. 

J. Wild, Hazel Grove : . : 

S. Daniels, Hazel Grove . : : 

A. TAYLOR, Hazel Grove (accepted). 


-£1,490 0 o 
pp tay DR voice) 
1270 «On O 


ae SWINDON. 
For Building Public Offices, for the Swindon New Town Local 


Board. Mr. BRIGHTWEN BINYON, Architect, Prince’s 

Street Chambers, Ipswich. 
E. Chambers, New Swindon . : ; . £10,246 9 6 
D. C. Jones, Gloucester . : : BIeLO, 275701 0 
W. Cross, Bristol . : 9,217 0 0 
G. Wiltshire; Swindon &%. 9,030 0 oO 
T. Barrett, Swindon : 8,803 1 8 
W. Jones, Gloucester. 8,660 o o 
G. Grimwood & Co., Ipswich. 8,490 0 O 
J. REED, Plymouth (accefted ) Syrstit 3 


STAFFORD. 
For Building Recreation Hall at Coton Hall Institution. 
Mr. N. Joyce, Architect, Stafford. Quantities by 
Architect. 


W. T. Woollams, Stafford : : : «41,785 7,0 oO 
F. Espley, Stafford . , ; y ‘ + e4,750 po 
A. F. Whittome, Stafford . ‘ : i © (lOble DENG 
W. Pemberton, Stafford . : 5 : +, 1,030n nome 
JAMES JERVIS, Stafford (accepted) . 1,415 9 Om 


TREVERVA. 
For Building {Wesleyan Chapel and Schoolroom. Mr. T. 
WONNACOTT, Architect. 


G. Powell, Penryn ; . £9800 0 
Kitto, Falmouth . : 4 : 5 : - 890 0 0 
Kelway, Falmouth ; ; : é ; . 805 0 Oo 
Winn & Son, Helston . : : F é . "261% TO). oO 
G. COOKE, Morgan (accepted) . ; 2 . 640 0 0 


WEST KIRBY. 

For Building Wesleyan Schools and Classrooms. Mr. JOHN 
WILLS, F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 

W. CHRISTIAN, West Kirby (accepted ) 


TRADE NOTES. 


COLONEL Epis, F.S.A.,:and Mr. H. H. Nelson have recently 
joined the board of the Wenham Company, Limited. 

A NEw hospital has been erected at Dover, and special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation, Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Sons’ latest improved patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilators being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air, 
and fresh air admitted by their improved air inlets. 

WE notice that Mr. W. A. Casebourne has opened a depét 
for plaster and cement at 49 St. Paul Street, Leeds. He is 
sole Yorkshire agent for the well-known firms of Howe & Co., 
Carlisle, and Casebourne & Co, West Hartlepool, and buyers 
are thus placed on the same terms as if dealing direct with the 
manufacturers. And architects will be able to specify the 
manufactures of these firms and secure immediate delivery 
from their own locality. This is a decided convenience, for it 
ensures a supply of the very best materials instead of inferior 
and mixed qualities, which are generally sold by small local 
middlemen. 


SPRAGUE & CoO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitus oF Quantities, Spacrrications, Reports| ght 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


} Purposes. ; i ; 
Ie iy i i : Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING ni me ee eee . above descriptions of work in the best style. 


ene 
aa) 

al 

i= 


a2 Vow 
Se 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AtWH COX, EDGLEY &CO.,LIM., 


ae £ a EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


a6 Stained & Leaded Glass f 


4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical ul 


24 GRAY’S INN ROAD 
(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


i z 


C2 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


WE NS 
NCROROK D3, 


Prans of Esrarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrertiricatE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TasrEs, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


VIARBLE + WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


For Roofs, Skylights, andigg cHANOERY 
Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Tes‘imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, Ett. 


>PRINTING WORKS, mT 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 


GLAZING SPEcausT, IN, PERSPECTIVES, 


ffices, 


best style and on short notice. 


YS 


COLLINGE’S 


&e., 


“y thom tee and ane 
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Mean (MRAY'S 

J L. ALLD, PATENT 
. L. ALLDAY, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


SHAKESPEARE 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. - 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owaers. 
Pri-es quoted ou application for Deii 
Railway Station, for all varielicn of So ey ae tae Eptine 
Selected specially to suit Archit L 
BA H STONE { Specifications and Builders’ meee 
Address—-YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry Wilts, 


JOHN 


‘BIRMINGHAM. | THE 


DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LonpDon.| W 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 

Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


ONE HANO ROPE, 


in the MA is 


on application. 
AWARD3— 


OLDHAM, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


4j/ WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


LANE, W.C., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 


aS EET 


E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T., 


LONDOR 


La 


WILL LIFT, LOW.R, AND BRAKE WITH 


UBILEE” FRICTION HOIST. 


SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
nl i RKET : 
ri) _luondon Showrooms—100 HOUNDS- 
IMS DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 


Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1936, 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887. 


HINDLE, NORTON & CO, 
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THE new Industrial Co-operative Society, Glossop, are 
making extensive alterations to their. central premises at 
Glossop, plans for which have been prepared by Mr. A. Banks, 
architect, Oldham. The work is being carried out by Mr. C. 
Garside, builder, Glossop. 

THE new circular containing stock patterns of “ Duresco,” 
prepared by Messrs. J. B. Orr & Co., Limited, of 46 Cannon 
Street, E.C., is now ready, and should be applied for by our 
readers. The samples shown on the circular are extremely 
pretty and rich in effect. The “ Duresco,” an improved wash- 
able distemper, is non-poisonous, and is the only reliable damp- 
resistant. It possesses the greatest covering power or body, 
and is more durable than oil paint even in exposed situations. 
Besides being cheaper than wall-paper or oil paint, it is 
valuable from a sanitary point of view, destroying fever germs 
and preventing vermin. It is largely used by leading architects 
here and in America. 

ON Monday a meeting took place in Glasgow of the masons’ 
labourers, at which it was unanimously decided to form a 
society, to be called the National Masons’ Labourers’ Union. 

THE order for marble mosaic paving at the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank, Manchester, has been placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne, of Bloomsbury Mansion, 
Hart Street, W.C., the handsome design which they submitted 
having been selected for execution. 

THE dispute in the Birmingham brick trade between the 
masters and men has been referred for settlement to Mr. E. 
Holmes, architect. 

THE tender of Messrs. Morrison & Sons has been accepted 
by the Liverpool Town Council for the erection of buildings 
upon the land at the corner of Church Street and Parker 
Street for the sum of 10,8877. Eighteen tenders were received, 
the amounts varying from 10,887/. the lowest, to 12,090/. the 
highest. The surveyor’s estimate was 11,000/, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—On Tuesday, June 25, a special 
matinée performance will be given by Miss Grace Hawthorne at 
the Royal Princess’s Theatre, for the benefit of the Middlesex 
Hospital. Miss Grace Hawthorne on this occasion will revive 
Mr. Richard Davey’s “Paul and Virginia,” and will herself 
impersonate Virginia. Seats may now be booked at the box- 
office (Mr. Arthur Frye), or at any of the libraries, or at the 
Middlesex Hospital. 


PORTLAND CEMENT AND SEA WATER, 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, June 3, Mr. Jonathan 
R. Baillie, president, in the chair, a paper on the “ Forced 
Percolation of Water through Concrete” was read by Mr, 
Henry Faija, M.Inst.C.E. 


The author first referred to the paper which he read a year 
ago on “ The Effect of Sea Water on Portland Cement,” and 
after mentioning the reasons which actuated him in carrying 
out these experiments, described the means he had adopted in 
order to assure the accuracy of his results. The head of water 
adopted was 21 feet, equivalent to a pressure of about 9 lbs. 
per square inch. This head was obtained by erecting a tank 
on the second floor, from which pipes were led to the ground 
floor, the pipes being terminated with screw couplings, to 
which the clamps which held the briquettes could be attached. 
These were so arranged that the water was forced to pass 
through the centre or smallest part of the briquette, where 
fracture would take place when tested. This arrangement, 
which was thought imperative, necessitated the sides or walls 
of the briquette being made water-tight, which water-tight 
covering had to be removed before the briquette could be 
tested. It was found by experiment that this treatment 
reduced its strength by 12 per cent. The clamps were of 
such form that the water could be forced through the concrete 
in either direction, and arrangements were made by which the 
amount of water which passed through each briquette could 
be measured. In all, nearly one hundred experiments were 
carried out, the briquettes being, in all cases, gauged in the 


-proportion of three parts of standard sand to one part of 


cement, and in order to render the experiment complete, each 
series consisted of ten briquettes, gauged and treated in the 
following manner :— 


A. Gauged with sea water, and placed under a pressure of 
sea water. 


B. Gauged with sea water, and placed under a pressure of 
fresh water. 

C. Gauged with sea water, and placed in a tank of fresh 
water, where it remained until tested. 

D. Gauged with sea water, and placed in a tank of sea 
water, where it remained until tested. 


EWE ROWVE WD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


ie 


Dyrl | 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 
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throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. } 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
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E. Gauged with sea water, and left in air. 

F. Gauged with fresh water, and placed under a pressure of 
sea water. 

G. Gauged with fresh water, and placed under a pressure of 
fresh water. ; 

H. Gauged with fresh water, and placed in a tank of fresh 
water, where it remained until tested. P 

I. Gauged with fresh water, and placed in a tank of sea 
water, where it remained until tested. 

K. Gauged with fresh water, and left in air. 

The primary matter to ascertain was the comparative 
tensile strength of the briquettes treated in these different 
ways, the whole of each series being tested at the same date, 
the date being determined by the cessation of all filtration, 
in either direction, of water through those which were under 
pressure. Four different cements were used, which, beyond 
being assured sound, were in no way selected, so that the 
following average results of the tensile strength developed may 
be considered characteristic of the different treatments to which 


the briquettes were subjected. 


‘Average Tensile Strength. 
With 12 per cent. added. 


A broke at 452 lbs, 506 lbs, 
B bb) 358 99 400 ” 
C 59 348, 
D 9 354 
E 9 392 5) 
iS ” 405 ” 453 ” 
G ; Soy 2107s 
H 49 417 39 
I 9) 388 ” 
kK ) eyoy a 


The average time during which the briquettes remained 
sufficiently porous to allow of the filtration of water was 88 days, 
and the average amount of water which filtered through each 
briquette was 271 ounces. ; 

The author then discussed the chemical side of the question, 
and, in a voluminous appendix, gave the analyses of the different 
cements used in the experiments, and of the briquettes, both 
before and after filtration, deducing therefrom the amount of 
lime and other matters dissolved out of the cement, and the 
amount and nature of the deposition which eventually filled the 
interstices of the concrete and stopped filtration, and, whilst 


— 


admitting the value of a correct chemical knowledge of the 
subject, maintained that the all-important one to the engineer 
was the satisfaction of knowing that, with a good and properly- 
used cement, no deterioration took place through the forced 
percolation of water, whether sea or fresh, and concluded by 
saying that the results of his experiments must be as surprising 
to everybody as they were to himself; he did not hold with the 
theory that any deterioration would take place, but he certainly 
did not expect to find that the cement and the strength of the 
concrete was actually improved by the intermittent and forced 
percolation of water through it. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.\ 


THE annual general meeting to consider the report of the 
Council and the annual statement of the accounts, and to elect 
the Council and officers for the ensuing year, was held on 
Tuesday, May 28, Sir George B. Bruce, the president, being in 
the chair. 

The report stated that the Institution included within it 
civil engineers of every denomination; but at the same time 
the Council made a rigid inquiry into the qualifications of 
all candidates seeking membership, while no person was 
admitted a student unless he could produce evidence of a 
competent knowledge of certain elementary subjects of general 
education, 

Considerable attention had been devoted by the Council to 
the composition of its own body, it having been thought that a 
more rapid change would be beneficial to the interests of the 
Institution, but the Council had been unable to take any 
decided steps in the matter. On the other hand, it was con- 
sidered advisable that the Presidentship should be held by the 
same person for two successive years, instead of one year, as 
had generally been the case recently. 

The number of members of all classes on the roll of the 
Institution on March 31 was 4,739, being an increase of 
4 per cent. in the twelve months. The numbers were thus 
distributed :—Honorary members, 19; members, 1,657 ; Asso- 
ciate members, 2,613; Associates, 450, Atthe same date there 
were 989 students on the register. 

There had been twenty-five ordinary meetings, hut only 
fourteen papers had been read and discussed, for some of 
which the Council had made the following awards :—A Telford 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, | 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical [nstrumen's 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE caTALogue sent postr NEW ILLUSTRATED 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“: SurvEyrn@ List.” PRICE LIST. y “iat yd 

W. WATSON & SONS Fr ; Fn gM yen vin Ce 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, | SPHINX’ PORTLAND CEMENT = = = 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | eta dr yore pal eS cc 


ting; te-t 1,000 Ibs. to Lyinck ; 
HSTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, |, 


FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


be ae 3 


meshes to squareinch with less 
tren 10 ;er cent. residue. Over 

AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. : 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PEKSPECLIVES, COMPETITIONS, 


, 10,000 tons supplied to Cardif) 
\\ and He eford Water Works. 
&e. ‘Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Perm», 


Specialy adapted for Con 
| crete Fions and Street Paving. 

( 
i ff ECLIPSE’ PORTLAAD CEMENT 
PINS ae arr VEMENT ea ied FICK, | Quick se(ting; test 3 parts 
[ ; i E Mi : D LA N D | - adapted for laying encaustic 
files, making joints in sanitary ;ipes, internal stucco, concrete 

foundations, &c. 

| Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 
a . 
JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


Standurd Test ng Sand. 23u Ibs, 
WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | 


per squure inch, 28 days. The 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS 


carry ng, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 


finest, most plastic, best sand 
JOINERY, CHURCH AND 


&e,, &c. 


MARBLE WORK} 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO OoOFRDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


no” “a” “ i) 
G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 
21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Town and Country Houses, Mansions, 
Institutions, &e. 

ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given. 


Established over a Quarter of a Century, 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 


ITT. § 
¥ eo INS AD d SONS, rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, B.C. 
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medal and Telford premium to Mr. G. Kapp; Watt medals 
and Telford premiums to Mr, W. H. Greenwood and Dr. C. E. 
Emery ; a George Stephenson medal and a Telford premium 
to Mr. E. Worthington ; and Telford premiums to Messrs. 
J. A. F. Aspinall and J. O. Arnold; and for papers to be 
printed in the proceedings without being discussed :—A Watt 
medal and a Telford premium to Mr. R. Runeberg; and 
Telford premiums to Messrs. B. Donkin, jun , Professor V. A D 
Dery, R. H. Smith, L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, G. Lopes, and 
N. Kennedy. 

Twelve supplemental meetings for students had been held, 
which had been weil attended, and thirteen papers had been 
read and discussed. A Miller scholarship had been assigned to 
Mr. E. C. de Segundo, and Miller prizes to Messrs. H. B. 
Ransom, W. W. F. Pullen, J. D. Twinberrow, S. Joyce, 
R. J. Durley, J. King-Salter, C. H. Gale,* and V. W. Delves- 
Broughton, 

The late Mr. T. R. Crampton had bequeathed 5o00/. in trust 
to the Institution, the interest to be devoted annually to the 
purchase of a medal or books, to be called the “ Crampton 
Prize,” for the best paper on “ The Construction, Ventilation, 
and Working of Tunnels of considerable Length,” or, failing 
such a paper, for a communication on any other subject that 
the Council might select. 

The gross receipts for the year had amounted to 
21,7632. 18s. 4d@., including income, 17,400/. 13s. 3@.; capital, 
3,8402. 18s.; and trust funds,"522/. 7s. 1d. The total expendi- 
ture had been 18,226/. 6s. 4d., including income, 13,9722. 8s. 9d.; 
capital investment, 3,901/. gs. 3¢.; and trust funds, 3527. 8s. 4d. 
The difference between the receipts ani payments was 
accounted for by the larger balance at the bankers’ at the close 
of the last financial year. The total investments amounted to 
98,0427. 135. 10d, 

The promoters of the Westminster (Parliament Street, &c.) 
Improvement Act had not yet carried out the stipulations in 
the Act for the protection of the interests of the Institution, and 
had asked for an extension of the period for doing so, which the 
Council had granted. 

At the instigation of the Council, Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works had undertaken to record the name of the engineer, 


Thomas Telford, first president of the Institution, on the | 


structure of the Menai Suspension Bridge. 

In conclusion, the Council referred to the exhibition which 
had been opened under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment, and which could not fail to attract all who were interested 


in engineering progress. The projected visit to France of 
many American engineers, who had promised to accept on 
their way the hospitality of their professional brethren here, 
would add greatly to the interest of the season. The establish- 
ment in connection with the exhibition of a series of congresses 
on scientific subjects was likely to be productive of much good, 
by developiag new and valuable views on the subjects treated. 
Many of the leading members of the engineering profession 
had been invited to take part in these meetings, and the Council 
was sure that the Institution of Civil Engineers would meet 
there with due recognition. 

The ballot for Council resulted in the election of Sir John 
Coode, K.C.M.G., as president; of Mr. G. Berkley, Mr. H. 
Hayter, Mr. A. Giles, M.P., and Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
as vice-presidents ; and of Mr. W. Anderson, Mr, B. Baker, 
Mr. J. W. Barry, Mr. E. A. Cowper, Sir James N. Douglass 
F.R.S., Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, M.A., Mr. C. 
Hawksley, Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.1.E., Mr. G. I. Lyster, 
Mr. J. Mansergh, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., Sir E. J. Reed, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., Mr. W. Shelford, and Mr. F, W. Webb, 
as other members of the Council. 


The session was then adjourned until the second Tuesday 
in November at 8 P.M. 


ART SHOWROOMS, 


Ir is impossible to go to Leeds without noticing the con: 
spicuous showrooms of Messrs. S. Dixon & Son, in Boar 
Lane ; consequently, we were attracted there on a recent visit, 
much as one might be induced to see an art gallery—for the 
beautiful collection of everything that can be comprised in the 
term “interior decoration” is almost unique, and certainly not 
inferior to anything of the kind in the country. The size of the 
place and the quantity of stoves, mantelpieces, wrought-iron 
work, chandeliers, statuary, art pottery, &c., would bear com- 
parison with any, but the fzece de résistance 1s the luxurious 
splendour of the whole. Here you may see a cabinet—of 
Oriental make—with ivory panels, and a stove of charmingly 
modelled brasswork, or graceful wrought-iron work in every 
form, and all so weli arranged that everything has its depart- 
ment, and the decorations are combined with the more solid 


articles, giving a lively effect. Messrs. S. Dixon & Son’s show- 


rooms have become an art depot for Yorkshire, and we can 


i 
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BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
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R. J. Marsh & Co., 
Limited. 
§. R. Noble. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


YELLOW DEAL, 
PITCH PINE, 
KAWRIE PINE, 
OAK, 
WALNOUT, 
MAHOGANY, 

&c. 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


ENRICHED MOULDINGS. 


“Qlean and smooth workmanship. . . . Well 
suited for architectural purposes. .. . Great scope 


for originality in ornamental treatment, because 
of the variety of design that can be applied to 
architects’ sections,”—TZhe Architect. 
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scarcely doubt that in time very few buyers will come to 
London for the goods they can buy at home with a far better 
selection before them, In these respects it should be quite a 
convenience to architects, who ought to support Messrs. S. 
Dixon & Son in their excellent enterprise. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE election of one pensioner on the funds of this Institution 
took place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Thursday, the 
30th ult., Mr. Howard Colls, the president, in the chair. There 
were four candidates for the one vacancy, viz., three men and 
one woman. Shortly after the close of the poll at 4 P.M., the 
scrutineers, Messrs. T. Stirling and George Plucknett, J.P., 
announced the result as follows :—James Picting, 19 Mantua 
Street, Clapham Junction, aged 62, builder (sixth application), 
2,747 votes ; Henry Whimple, 12 Devonport Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, aged 71, builder and decorator (second application), 
3,916 votes ; Robert Childerhouse, 5 Ashmore Road, St. Peter’s 
Park, Paddington, aged 74, builder (first application), 397 votes ; 
and Margaret Alice Richardson, 5 Preston, North Shields, 
aged 65, widow of T. B. Richardson, late of 113 Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, builder (first application), 260 votes. The successtul 
candidate was therefore declared to be Henry Whimple. 

Among the friends of the Institution other than those 
already named who took part in the proceedings, were Messrs. 
J. T. Bolding, R. Richardson, G. B. New, F. Foxley, T. Hall, 
and W. Scrivener. Votes of thanks to the chairman and sec- 
retaries were passed, and the proceedings close d. 


ART POTTERY. 


WE recently had the pleasure of inspecting the extensive 
potteries of Mr. C. G. Warne at Weston-super-Mare. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that for rapid development they 
occupy a unique position. Mr. C. G. Warne purchased the 
business a few years ago from Mr. John Matthews, the trade 
up to then being mainly in bricks and tiles and garden pottery, 
but with the advent of new enterprise the trade assumed quite 
a different character. Mr. Warne acquired considerable ad- 
joining property, and at once made a specialty of art pottery, 
for which the clay is eminently suitable. Kilns of the most 


modern description were constructed, and considerable altera- 
tions made to accommodate the additional department. Simul- 
taneously a demand sprung up for the beautiful art pottery, 
and at the present time a most flourishing industry is the 
result. Mr. Warne claims to pay special attention to architects’ 
requirements, and some statuary work, floral designs, &c., we 
inspected come well under this head. New designs are being 
frequently added. We understand that Mr. Warne has the 
contract for supplying pottery to Her Majesty ; and it is in- 
teresting to note that he has achieved the success of moulding 
the two largest garden vases ever attempted. In another 
direction Mr. Warne has a specialty, he being the manu- 
facturer of Poole’s patent tiles, which have a world-wide 
reputation. 


A NEW YORK BUILDING TRADE SCHOOL.* 


I HAVE been invited to come here to-day to give my views on 
training young men so that they can notonly become mechanics, 
but mechanics worthy of this country. This invitation has been 
extended to me because it has been my fortune—and I use that 
word designedly, for I consider it has been a privilege rather 
than a task to have rendered aid to the class of young men 
who have sought my help—because it has been my fortune, I 
say, to have given instruction in the building trades to nearly 
two thousand young men. I have heard their needs when they 
came to my schools, watched their progress while they were 
there, and endeavoured to ascertain their success after they left. 
One must be dull indeed who had observed nothing or gained 
no experience during seven years passed in such work. 


Who are our Mechanics ? 

Let us see who now do the skilled work of this country. In 
the building trades we have mechanics from England, Ireland, 
France, Italy, and Germany, and we have mechanics who are 
our own countrymen. Each nationality usually follows some 
particular trade. In New York, for instance, the stone- 
masonry is mostly done by the sons of Italy ; Englishmen and 
Irishmen lay the brick. When the heavy work of putting on 
the beams, or of framing and placing in position the roof 
trusses begins, seldom an English word is spoken; the broad 


* A paper read by Colonel R. T. Auchmuty, of New York, at the 
Convention of the National Association of Builders in Philadelphia. 
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shoulders and brawny muscles of the German furnish the motive 
power. Irishmen and Americans in about equal numbers do 
the carpenter’s work. In the plumbing trade, where science is 
as needful as skill—thanks, perhaps, to the interest the master 
plumbers have taken in the plumbing school—our own country- 
men will soon have control. Where delicate artistic work is 
required, we find the Frenchman and the German. In all the 
trades, except the plumbing, we find that the best workmen, 
those who command the steadiest employment, are of foreign 
birth. 
The Apprentice. 

If we see but few American mechanics at work on the 
buildings in our large cities, still smaller is the number of boys 
who are learning their trade. Those who are to fill the vacant 
places are learning how to work in other lands or in country 
towns. The ’prentice boy was once a feature in city life. 
Strict rules were enforced by trade associations in regard to 
him, which were intended to make sure he became a skilful 
workman. Equally strict rules are now enforced, but they are 
devised not to make the lad a good workmen, but to keep him 
out of the trades. 

I need not take your time in giving a history of apprentice- 
ship. Asa system it has passed away, and, to quote from the 
report on apprenticeship adopted at your last Convention, 
“ there is no encouragement for its revival.” The old system 
ceased to exist, it became impossible, when the master 
mechanic ceased to work with his men and when modern 
methods of conducting business required that labour should be 
subdivided. Then not only was the apprentice deprived of the 
personal care of his master, but the workshop ceased to be a 
place in which a trade could be thoroughly acquired. So 
important is it in a well-conducted workshop that each work- 
man should be kept at what he can do best, that it has come 
to be recognised that the larger the workshop the less chance 
the boy has of learning a trade in all its parts. There are 
workshops where, as in the Baltimore and Ohio R. R, Co.’s 
shops in Baltimore, a capable instructor is appointed to look 
after the lads, to see that they pass through each branch of the 
trade they are learning, and to explain to them details that 
otherwise would be difficult of comprehension ; but such a plan 
would not be practical on account of its expense in the average 
shop. 

In modern times has grown up the custom of hiring a boy 
to make himself useful, with the understanding that he is to 
learn his trade in part payment for his services, by observation, 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


and by such practice as he can get. A bright boy, if he happens 
to meet with a kind foreman and friendly journeymen, may 
learn a great deal in this way, but the chances are that he will 
be employed on what he can do best, and that he will not be 
allowed to injure tools or waste material in trying his hands on 
difficult work. If the surroundings were favourable the lad 
might become a good workman when his time was served ; if 
unfavourable, he might waste four precious years, and not only 
not be a good mechanic, but be unfitted for any other occupa- 
tion. Chance should form no part in an educational scheme ; 
certainly not in an industrial educational system. All that the 
lad is likely to have with which to fight the battle of life when 
he becomes a man is his skill ; its acquirement should not bea 
matter of chance. 
The Trade School. 

If, then, the master mechanic is no longer able to give much 
personal attention to his apprentice, because his time can be 
more profitably spent in his office than in his workshop, and if 
the workshop, owing to the subdivision of labour, is no longer 
the best place to learn a trade, some other-.system of training 
the young mechanic must be feund. That system would seem 
to be afforded by the trade school, where trades are taught 
precisely as the professions are now taught in professional 
schools. 

Trade schools, as you know, although a modern, are not an 
untried invention. France owes much of her wealth to her 
industrial schools, Germany has wrested a considerable portion 
of the American trade from England by her trade schools, and 
the London guilds are now expending their accumulated wealth 
in the establishment of similar schools throughout England. 
The foreign trade schools are of two kinds, those where a trade 


is learned during the four or five years required to obtain a 


good education, and schools where young men employed in 
shops can learn what the workshop does not teach. 

In this country the lad’s education can be left to the public 
schools. What is wanted is some place where he can learn a 
trade after he has finished his education. 

The practical man, whether he is a master mechanic or a 
journeyman, will be likely to say that it is not possible to 
graduate a mechanic capable of doing first-class work from a 
trade school. This need not be discussed. To attempt to 
graduate journeymen from a trade school would be both ex 
pensive and unnecessary. The trade school can teach, far 
better than the workshop, a trade in all its parts. More than 
that, it can teach what no workshop pretends to teach, the 
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science on which a trade is based, and which is in danger of 
being forgotten. Speed of execution and the experience 
necessary to meet the varied problems ever presented to the 
mechanic can only, on the other hand, be acquired at real 
work. It is therefore the combination of the trade school 
and the workshop that offers the best results ; the trade school 
first to learn how to work, then the workshop to gain speed of 
execution and experience. 
How to Conduct a Trade School. 

Let us now examine the working of a trade school to 
understand what the system is on which they are conducted, 
and its results. 

I will take the courses of instruction followed at my own 
trade schools as an example, because I am familiar with them. 

A young man wishes to be a bricklayer. He can enter the 
bricklaying class at the New York Trade Schools, if not under 
seventeen or over twenty-one years of age, on payment of a fee 
of 20 dols., provided he looks respectable and is strong enough 
to do the hard work which will be required of him. The 
circular of the school states, and he is also told, that the 
instruction he will receive will not make him a journeyman, 
but that he will require about six months at real work after 
leaving the schools to gain quickness and to learn how work is 
conducted. The instruction is given the bricklaying class on 
three evenings each week for five months, from 7 to 9.30 o'clock, 
and every day from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. for two weeks more at the 
close of the term. No one under seventeen years of age is 
admitted, as the instruction is not adapted to boys, and none 
are taken, except in some exceptional case, over twenty-one, as 
it would be extremely unpopular with journeymen to do so. 
There is a great demand for instruction in bricklaying from 
labourers and hod-carriers. 
pathetic appeals to be allowed to enter the. schools are made. 
It might be said that there is no reason why such men should 
be precluded from bettering their condition in life ; but the 
New York Trade Schools were established for the benefit of 
young men, to free American young men from the traditions of 
the past and the cruel restrictions put upon their learning how to 
work by our foreign-born fellow-citizens. This is a sufficiently 
large undertaking without complicating it with other issues. 

After the young man has paid his fees he is given a ticket. 
This he takes to the toolroom, and receives in return for it a 
trowel. At the close of each evening’s instruction he returns 
the trowel (properly cleaned) and receives back his ticket. 
Provision is made for the care of overalls, plumb-rules, &c. 


Large fees are offered, and often - 


The course of instruction is divided into a series of exercises, 
to each of which a specified number of evenings is given. This 
course of instruction is printed and hung up in the bricklaying 
shed, so that each member of the class may understand 
what will be expected of him. Before commencing an 
exercise, the instructor, standing on a platform, shows the 
class how the work should be done, and explains why 
it should be done in a certain way. Then the young 
men endeavour to do what has been shown them, and 
the instructors—there being one to each twenty-five young 
men—correct them when theyare wrong and explain what they 
do not understand. The first evening is spent in learning how 
to handle the trowel and spread mortar. The mortar is spread 
on boards, no walls having yet been built. Then come three 
evenings on 8-inch walls, working to a line, but without using 
the plumb-rule. During this time the pupils are required to 
spread mortar over at least two bricks, to bond properly and 
strike the joints neatly. Three evenings more are given to 
8-inch walls, when mortar must be spread over at least three 
bricks and the wall pointed. After the 8-inch walls, 12-inch 
piers are built, and the use of the plumb-rule taught. Then 
12-inch walls are built for six evenings, twenty minutes each 
evening being occupied in spreading mortar, the young men 
being cautioned that they will be judged when they get work 
to a considerable extent by the way they hold their trowel. 
Then follow piers again ; then 8-inch walls without a plumb- 
rule, so as to train the eye; then 12-inch walls with a chimney- 
breast and flues; then 8-, 12-, and 16-inch walls turned at 
right angles, and with intersecting walls ; then come arches, 
with two and three rowlock courses, and then the class is 
again put for three evenings on straight 12-inch, twenty 
minutes being passed each of these evenings in spreading 
mortar. After this, the class build fireplaces, set sills, window- 
frames, and lintels, practise corbelling, and then work again on 
12-inch walls. 

Instruction is also given in mixing mortar, cement, and 
concrete, in laying and levelling foundations, in the principles of 
the arch, the construction of flues, and the strength of walls. 
Besides short lectures on these subjects, manuals are distributed 
for future reference. The two weeks’ day instruction from 
8 A.M. to 4 P.M., with which the course closes, is a repetition 
of what has already been done, with the exception that one 
hour each day is passed in laying brick on a 12-inch wall as 
fast as it can properly be laid. 

The sequence in which the different exercises are arranged 
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and the amount of tims given to each are the result of a careful 
watching of the prastess of the pupils since the bricklaying 
class was started. The bricklaying shed measures 120 feet by 
40 feet. The fo-xndations for the walls and other exercises are 
permanent, tire being fifteen of them. From five to six 
young men, 4ccording to the exercise, work on each founda- 
tion. The work done during the evening is pulled down by 
laboure:s the following day. 

[ke care the young man has received is, as you will readily 
see far greater than he could possibly get at real work. He is 
eacouraged to ask for information, not discouraged by sarcastic 
remarks or criticisms. Whenever he does work improperly he 
is not obliged to do it again, but he is made to understand why 
his way was wrong. The scientific instruction I have described 
is never taught on the scaffold. If learned at all, it is usually 
learned by experience, for which the owner must suffer or the 
contractor pay. 

When the six months spent in this way are over, the young 
man can lay about 600 bricks per day on a straight wall; he 
can do almost any work that is required of the average brick- 
layer, but, except on a straight wall, he will work slowly and 
will need watching. I have, with careful figuring, found him to 
be worth from 1°50 dols. to 1°75 dols. per day, assuming a 
journeyman’s wages to be 4 dols. Although the trade-school 
graduate cannot work fast, he is thoroughly grounded in his 
trade ; he knows why he does his work in a certain way, con- 
sequently he improves rapidly. I have employed very many of 
these young men during the past five summers, and I have 
found, while desiring to protect my own interests, as well as to 
be just to them, that at the end of a month or six weeks, if 
strong and active, they were worth 2 dols. per day, and later 
on from 2°50 dols. to 3 dols. per day, always assuming that 
full wages are 4 dols. a day. When my buildings were 
finished, at the end of five or six months, the young men 
usually got full wages from their employers. The work upon 
which I have employed the graduates of this class is shown in 
the photographs I have with me of the five-storey apartment house 
on oth Avenue and of four dwelling-houses on 68th Street in 
New York.* As to the quality of the work, I can refer to the 


* I usually employ each year from twenty-five to forty members of 
the bricklaying class, and from two to four journeymen to build for 
me, During the past two years a large portion of my face-brickwork 
has been done by journeymen who were former graduates of the 


committee from the Philadelphia Builders’ Exchange, who in- 
spected it last spring. I have been engaged in building, either 
as an architect or for myself, for thirty years, and the most 
satisfactory work I have had was done by these trade-school 
graduates. They put their hearts as well as their hands to 
their work, and, like the builders of old, did the unseen as well 
as that which was seen, 


The same system of first explaining how work should be 
done and then requiring the young men to do it, is followed in 
the plumbing, painting, plastering, stone-cutting, carpentry, 
and blacksmith’s classes, with the exception that, in the brick- 
laying class, all must work at the same exercise, while in the 
other workshops a pupil is advanced only as fast as he can do 
each exercise satisfactorily to the instructor. 

In the plumbing class very great attention is also paid to 
the scientific instruction. This scientific instruction is given 
by means of lectures and frequent examinations, When a 
subject is to be explained, like trapping, ventilation of drain 
and soil pipes, boilers, &c., each pupil receives a set of printed 
questions relating to it. The lecturer reads out one of these 
questions, and writes a concise answer on the blackboard. 
The young men copy this answer in blank spaces left in their 
printed forms between each question. The lecturer then 
further explains the question, and illustrates his meaning by 
diagrams on the blackboard. These questions and answers 
are retained for future reference. 

At the ciose of the plumbing course a very strict examina- 
tion is held by the Trade School Committee of the New York 
Master Plumbers’ Association. The young men are required 
to show what sort of work they can do. They are then givena 
series of printed questions on the scientific branches of the 
trade, which have already been explained in the lectures. The 
young men must write answers to these questions in a given 
time, in the.presence of the committee and without referring to 
their notes. Then they are required to correct diagrams of 
faulty work, many of them taken from drawings of improper 
work that has been done in New York, and which were pub- 
lished in the technical papers. When this examination is 
passed, the like of which has never before been attempted in 
any trade, the young men receive a certificate from the Master 
Plumbers’ Association, which is highly prized, as it is oftena 
passport to employment. 

Besides the evening plumbing class, which is composed 
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accord and at their own expense, to gain the knowledge they 
know cannot be had in the average shop, there is at the New 
York Trade Schools a day plumbing class, held during the 
three winter months. This day class is attended by young 
men from all parts of the United States, few of whom have any 
knowledge of the trade when they come. At the present time 
there are fifty-two young men in this class, fourteen States and 
Canada being represented. The fee is 35 dols., and, in addi- 
tion, those who come to New York must pay their board 
and travelling expenses. Two of this winters class paid 
60 dols. each for their journey across the continent from 
California. 

In addition to the course of instruction prescribed for the 
evening class, which is also followed by the day class, these 
young men are given instruction in lead burning, in drawing, 
and book-keeping, and they are required to fill up the blank 
specifications prepared by the Board of Health of New York 
for an ordinary city house. Said the President of the New 
York Master Plumbers’ Association, when examining the work 
of last season’s day class, “ Their skill is simply marvellous.” 
In this day class there are usually a number of master plumbers’ 
sons. A distinguished visitor asked a young Missourian a few 
weeks ago why he had come all the way to New York to learn 
plumbing. He replied that his father was a master plumber in 
St. Louis, and that as his brother, who had attended the New 
York Trade Schools last winter, was now doing some of their 
finest work, his father had sent him this season, 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the Dazly News, writing from 
Manchester on Monday evening, gives the following detailed 
account of the present state of the works :—The large party of 
American engineers and other scientific men who will, it is 
expected, be conducted officially over the works next Friday 
or Saturday will find the Manchester Ship Canal in a very 
advanced stage of progress, though barely eighteen months 
have passed since the first sod was turned. The amount of 
work done surprises all who have seen it, those most, perhaps, 
who are professionally qualified to appreciate it. What pro- 
portion it bears to that which remains must be best known to 
the contractor and his staff. The looker-on perceives without 
difficulty that in many places the channel is finished, wantgin 
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only the water to be let in. In many thers where the ground 
seems hardly broken, this is due to th. necessity of carrying 
out some condition on which everything else must depend. 
For instance, in what may be called the lower portion of the 
works, that which is nearer to the sea, and whwe the canal has 
to be trained through the foreshore of the estuay, progress is. 
not everywhere so apparent as it is in the upper or inland part. 
The explanation is less to be found in the mere dif*rence of 
the task which the constructors have there to cope with than in 
the difficulty of settling matters with jealous custodians of the 
Mersey. With them the Ship Canal has to reckon at every 
point where its possible interference with currents or anything 
else that is physically connected with the port of Liverpool 
can be suspected. It is hoped, however, that delays on this 
score are virtually over. Sea-walls may now proceed without 
limitation to the particular lengths to which they were confined 
whilst general plans were under discussion. At places where 
the course of the canal takes it right athwart the mouth of the 
Weaver, or some other break in the coast-line which it mainly 
follows, the most will be made of the summer weather for 
operations requiring especial care. 

The rapidity and extent of the work at this seaward end of 
the canal is nevertheless as conspicuous at some points as it is 
higher up. It is nowhere more so than at the starting-point, a 
stone’s throw above Eastham Ferry. The amount of excava- 
tion already along the canal is computed to be 17 or 18 million 
cubic yards, and about 28 millions remain to be done. The 
first business was to make the opening in the ground clear as 
soon as possible for the huge locks which are to form the canal 
entrance. The big trench had to be made half a mile or more 
through the land at this point, after which the straight line of 
the canal takes to the water at Pool Hall Bay, strikes straight 
across it, then through a projecting piece of land, and so on all 
along the estuary coast up to Runcorn. It never turns aside 
for an inlet, a bay, or a tidal stream, though keeping to the 
shore as closely as practicable, and following the general semi- 
circular bend, first southward, then east, then north-east, which 
appears on the maps. But while this deep trench has an 
ordinary width of 135 to 150 feet at the top—varying from time 
to time with the inner slope of the walls or banks—and a 
minimum width of 120 feet at the bottom, the dimensions swell 
out immensely near the canal entrance. This is owing to the 
great extra space required for the set of parallel locks. 
Though there is no fear of water ever running short, it is not 
to be wasted, and an ordinary regard for its economy dictates 
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a separate provision for different classes of vessels, to this 
extent at least, that for the passage of an average-sized steamer 
there is no occasion to open the lock required for an ocean 
liner such as the Zzrurca, still less to give small schooners or 
coasting vessels the same amount of water as the large mer- 
chantmen. One of the locks is, therefore, to be made 600 feet 
long by 80 feet wide, another 350 feet by 50, and another 
150 feet by 30. Then the quantity of monolithic walling 
required for these separate locks—walling so thick, so lengthy, 
and so deep—has meant a corresponding amount of excavation, 
distinct from that of the spacious locks themselves, and of the 
huge lock gates (said to be the largest in the world) which have 
to be attached. The manufacture of these gates and of similar 
gates at the four different points where the canal is locked on 
the way up to Manchester, is to be pushed on with vigour 
during the summer. At Eastham the extent of the shed built 
for the purpose is a visible sign of the magnitude of the work. 
The filling up of the walls with concrete began some time ago. 

What impresses most the many thousands of visitors who 
come to Eastham on every holiday to see what has been done 
is no doubt the prodigious size of “the hole,” as the engineers 
complacently term it, which the total amount of excavation 
here has made. It seems to have reached something like com- 
pleteness ; the solid red sandstone bottom has been hewn 
through and cleared out 60 feet below the surface, and lately 
the further depth needed for the lock-gate foundations has 
been cut. But another of the sights of Eastham has been of 
course the gigantic performance of the steam excavators, the 
activity of hundreds of busy labourers, the hive of workshops, 
and huts built for them, the general spectacle of machinery in 
motion, and the quantities of material piled up. Much time 
and labour were necessarily consumed in preparatory work on 
such matters, both here and at every other appropriate station 
along the canal. A similar exhibition of industry is seen and 
heard at all the points between here and Manchester, on which 
from time to time the pressure of business accumulates, 
It is not possible to regulate the whole of such a line 
of various work—excavating here, embanking there, dredging 
somewhere else, digging down or building up as the 
local circumstances require—in unbroken order. A com- 
bined simultaneous attack upon the whole undertaking has 
been made from the outset at eight different centres, each 
with its sectional staff of engineers and agents. But within the 
area, a few miles long, assigned to each, the progress and dis- 
tribution of the work at different stages has varied a good deal 
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for reasons apparent on the spot. While each section has its 
separate grouping of workshops and houses for the men em- 
ployed and their families, all as near the canal side as might 
be, the immediate work to be done changes its place and kind 
as the progress made in one dictates attention to another. At 
each of the contractor’s colonies along the works there is some 
provision for the educational, spiritual, and even recreative 
needs of the temporary population, Each district has its 
hospital for the sickness and the casualties that attend the 
work. Were the inner history, the domestic annals, of this 
four years’ long association of such an army of toilers traced at 
its close by some qualified witness, it is easy to imagine it 
would have every variety of human interest in its chapters. 
What is visible as it goes on of the work and the life on the 
canal line has an evident attraction for explorers, and they find 
the scene at Eastham repeated at many points on all the other 
sections. All kinds and classes of people have come to view 
the different parts that were most accessible, and as a result 
of the visits of many scientific or professional associations, the 
public of Lancashire and Cheshire especially have become 
very well informed of the different stages and features of 
the work. 

Geographically, it may be roughly divided into the tidal 
and the non-tidal portions. At the Eastham tidal locks the sea 
will be admitted with a rise of 22 feet 2 inches. From the 
Eastham level the rise to Manchester is 603 feet, apportioned 
as follows :—16} feet where the canal ceases to be tidal, viz, 
at Latchford Locks (by Warrington) ; 14 feet at Irlam Locks, 
eight or nine miles from the Manchester terminus; 14 feet at 
the Barton Locks, not quite three miles further ; and 16 feet at 
the Trafford Locks, which are hardly a mile outside the first of 
the series of great docks that are being constructed in Salford. 
The rise from Eastham only begins, therefore, twenty-one 
miles away, and is no great thing in itself when compared with 
what has been previously done in carrying canals over summits. 
The Rochdale Canal has a rise of 533 feet 8 inches from Man- 
chester to Blackstone Edge. But that is only a barge canal. 
What gives the Ship Canal its pre-eminence among works of 
the kind is its dimensions and capacity—a minimum depth 
the same as the Suez Canal, 26 feet ; and a width very much 
greater (135 feet to 260 feet, according to local requirements), 
though a length (36 miles) much shorter. Carried through the 
nearly level country between the Mersey estuary and Man- 
chester, the engineers have found in it no physical difficulties 
that were at all unprecedented, nor did they expect any. Some 
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of the awkward corners they have to round are due rather to 
those artificial characteristics of the country, which are at the 
same time the cause of the canal being made. Trade and 
traffic call for the canal, but they had developed other 
modes of public communication throughout the districts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire which it intersects. The 
roads, railways, barge canals, and estuary ports which the 
canal encounters in its course it must not physically injure. 
At every such point of contact therefore some important piece 
of work has to be done which is not, strictly speaking, canal 
making at all. And as work of this kind is generally a barrier 
to progress being made with the cutting of the canal, the con- 
tractor’s energies have hitherto been very largely concentrated 
upon getting these preliminaries finished and out of his way. 
At Ellesmere Port, in the estuary ; at the Weaver mouth, and 
the estuary terminus of the Weaver Canal, near Runcorn ; and 
at the entrances to the various barge canals thereabout, the 
results of some very hard work display themselves in the shape 
of walls or embankments rising firmly from the rock below the 
river-bed. They have the necessary accompaniment of per- 
manent openings to allow the existing water traffic everywhere 
to go on uninterrupted. 

Every effort is to be made to complete this year the con- 
crete walling of the docks and locks now in progress, including 
the great basin for coal traffic near the railways at Partington, 
and it is all proceeding with great rapidity. Great progress 
has been made with the canal wall midway under the southern 
span of Runcorn viaduct, within the estuary. The Warrington 
docks, however, are not in that forward stage, nor the new 
Runcorn docks, nor has anything decisive yet been done with 
the aqueduct at Bartor. At that place Brindley’s Bridge- 
water aqueduct has to be removed, and a_ substitute 
erected which will swing open and shut, while ships pass 
through. This interesting work owes its necessity to the 
fact of the Bridgewater navigation being entirely without 
locks ;_ so its level must be preserved. But in the case 
of the five railway lines which cross the Ship Canal course on a 
low level—the Cheshire Lines, and the Glazebrook line at 
Irlam ; the Warrington at Stockport, near Lymm and War- 
burton ; the Cheshire Junction and the London and North- 
Western, near Norton—the Ship Canal Company is bound by 
its Act of Parliament to raise them all up to the same level as 
the famous London and North-Western bridge at Runcorn 
(under which ships can pass), viz., 75 feet above high water. 
The doing so involves the making altogether of 12 miles of 


new railway deviation and embankment, so that trains may 
approach the new bridges by gradients not exceeding I in 135. 
And this part of the costly outside work which the canal 
requires seems likely to be finished this year. The Norton 
sluice-gates for storm-water, which are of steel—these, again, 
are said to be the largest things of their kind ever made—are 
completed. The land cuttings for the canal, nearly all the way 
from Runcorn to Manchester, are in a very advanced stage, 
though some are as much as 60 to 70 feet deep, where the ground 
was elevated. Others are very much less, but quite complete. 
Section VI., between Latchford and Warburton, seems to be 
the most advanced of all. The soil cut through is of all 
degrees of dryness and softness, and—near the rivers— 
liquidity. About a sixth of the entire excavation required for 
the canal is through solid red sandstone, and a great 
proportion of this is already done. Some of the most 
troublesome lengths of Mersey and Irwell deviations, above 
their confluence, have been effected. The locks seem all 
to be in more or less advanced stages of walling. 
Supreme efforts have been made to get the three Salford 
docks excavated, and a sight of the past year’s work gives one 
the idea that they are far more than half done, so large is the 
amount of concrete walling visible. Altogether there are to be 
over five miles’ length of quays above the Trafford locks. The 
dock water space is to be 104 acres; and the canal itself here 
attaining the maximum width before mentioned, there will be 
plenty of room for many vessels to moor outside the docks 
without obstructing the passage. Then, beyond the Salford 
docks, comes the series of smaller terminal docks on the Man- 
chester side of the river. But these were begun much later, 
and though the walls are now being pushed on very fast and 
the pits dug out, the appearance of the work is far inferior at 
present to the magnificent extent of it lower down. The canal 
is to come to an end near Cornbrook, 14 mile from the 
Exchange. But the Bridgewater Canal, communicating with 
it, now belongs to the Ship Canal, and gives it access in a 
limited but most useful degree to a part of the city not a mile 
from its centre, and to all the old canal lines which radiate from 
Manchester. 

Every confidence is felt that the contractor (Mr. Walker, of 
Westminster, who made the Severn Tunnel) will have com- 
pleted the Ship Canal ready for traffic by the end of 1891—fout 
years from the start. The amount of force put on the work is 
increased or lessened as changing seasons and circumstances 
make it advisable. The number of hands employed was not 
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so great in the winter as in the previous summer. The 
number at present seems continually on the increase, and it is 
most likely that the official estimate, made some time ago, of 
20,000 workmen, and 30,0007. a week paid in wages, will be 
soon fulfilled. As for the mechanical means to which the 
rapidity of excavation is mainly due, the scale on which every- 
thing is provided may be inferred from the two facts of nearly 
one hundred steam excavators having been brought into use, 
and 200 miles of waggon railway laid down. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM.* 


THE Metric System of Weights.and Measures is so named 
because the fundamental linear base for the calculation of 
all the denominations of measures is the metre. The word 
“métre” etymologically considered means, in the various 
Southern European languages, a measure, hence it is an 
appropriate name to give to that measure which stands as the 
invariable standard linear unit upon which all other measures of 
whatsoever kind are to be dependent, and the system based 
upon it is as appropriately entitled the metric system. 

The fixed length of this métre was obtained from a most 
careful computation of the length of the distance from the 
equator of the earth to the North Pole along the meridian 
passing through the city of Paris. During the last decade of 
the eighteenth century that feat of geodesy which furnishes the 
basis of the metric system was accomplished by the ablest 
mathematical talent obtainable at that time. The length of the 
said distance having been determined, in order to obtain from 
it a convenient measure as a basis for practical use, it was 
divided into 10,000,c00 equal parts ; hence the métre is one 
ten-millionth of the distance from the equator to the poles, 
or one forty-millionth of the polar circumference of the 
earth. The source from which this unit of measurement was 
taken suggests that it is as invariable and permanent as the 
earth itself. Having described the base upon which the 
foundation of the metric system rests, I will explain the manner 
in which the units of the other measures are obtained, and 
show how each is dependent upon some decimal division or 
decimal multiple of this fundamental linear base, the métre. 


* A paper by Pro‘essor Eastburn, read before the Convention of 
the National Association of Builders of the United States of America, 


The unit for the surface is the are, which is represented by 
a square whose side is 10 métres ; the unity for capacity is the 
litre, which is a cube whose rectangular linear measurements 
are one-tenth of a métre; the unit for solidity is the stere, 
which is a cubic metre ; and the unit for weight is the gram, 
which is the weight of a cube of distilled water, whose side is 
the hundredth part of a métre. A slight examination of the 
relations mentioned above will reveal the readiness by which 
the quantity of surface, capacity, solidity, or weight may be 
found when the linear dimensions of quantities are given. That 
is, that area in square tens of metres equals the number of ares ; 
capacity in cubic tenths of a métre equals the number of litres ; 
solidity in cubic métres equals the number of steres ; and 
volume in cubic hundredths of a métre equals the number of 
grams of water ; and, to find the weight of any substance, all 
that is necessary is to find its contents in cubic hundredths of 
a métre and multiply by its specific gravity, and the product is 
the weight of the substance in grams. 

I now ask your attention to the uniformity, significance, and 
simplicity of the nomenclature of this system. Each of the 
above-named units has its decimal divisions and decimal 
multiples, the values of which are indicated by uniform and 
significant prefixes placed before the names of the units of the 
measures of the different kinds of quantity. The prefixes 
denoting the decimal divisions beginning with the smallest are 
milli, meaning a thousandth ; centi, meaning a hundredth; 
and deci, meaning a tenth. No American certainly should 
find fault with these, for besides their simplicity in representing 
divisions of the basic units of quantitiest o the thousandths part, 
they are already familiar to us in the use of the money of the 
United States in the terms mills, cents, and dimes, which are 
employed to represent the thousandth, the hundredth, and the 
tenth part of the unit of our money, the dollar. 

The prefixes denoting the decimal multiples are Deka, mean- 
ing ten; Hecto, meaning hundred ; and Kilo, meaning thou- 
sand. The initial letter of each multiple being a capital, 
to suggest that its value is greater than the unit of the table. 
All the denominations of the measures of length, surface, 
capacity, solidity, and weight can be represented by the five 
units and these six prefixes, with the additional term ton, 
so that only twelve separate names are required, which ex- 
hibits a wonderful simplicity of nomenclature, when com- 
pared with the names of the measures now used, since the 
names of units of length alone are nearly double this number. In 


practice it is not always found necessary to use all of these 
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prefixes to indicate divisions and multiples. Thus in com- 
puting area of land it is useless to have a denomination less 
than centare or greater than Hectare; hence the tables of 
measures are arranged in decimal uniformity, but only such 
divisions and multiples are introduced as are required in prac- 
tical computations. The only tables of weights and measures 
absolutely needed are five in number, and they may be stated 
as follows :— 

Measures of Length.—A millimétre is equal to ‘oor of a 
métre ; a centimétre is equal to ‘or of a métre; a decimétre is 
equal to ‘1 of a métre; a métre is the unit of length ; a Deca- 
metre is equal to 10 métres; a Hectométre is equal to roo 
métres ; a Kilométre is equal to 1,000 métres. 

Measures of Suxface.—A centare is equal to ‘or of an are; a 
deciare is equal to ‘1 of an are ; the are is the unit of area; a 
Decare is equal to Io ares ; a Hectare is equal to 100 ares. 

Measures of Solidity.—A millistere is equal to ‘oor of a 
stere ; a centistere is equal to ‘or of a stere; a decistere is 
equal to ‘1 of a stere ; the stere is the unit of solidity. 

Measures of Capacity.—A millilitre is equal to ‘oot of a litre ; 
a centilitre is equal to ‘o1 of a litre ; a decilitre is equal to ‘1 of 
a litre ; the litre is the unit of capacity; a Decalitre is equal to 
1o litres ; a Hectolitre is equal to 100 litres ; a Kilolitre is equal 
to 1,000 litres. 

Table of Weights.—A milligram is equal to ‘oor of a gram ; 
a centigram is equal to ‘or of a gram; a decigram is equal to 
‘I of a gram ; the gram is the unit of weight ; a Decagram is 
equal to Io grams ; a Hectogram is equal to 100 grams; a Kilo- 
gram is equal to 1,000 grams; a ton is equal to 1,000 kilo- 
grams. 

As the above classitication indicates, only one table for each 
kind of quantity is used, which is far preferable to the measures 
now in vogue, which, as I have already stated, have four 
different tables of length, three of capacity, and four of weights. 
The fifth, and last superior feature of the metric system, to 
which I will refer, is the incalculable advantage of a decimal 
notation. When treating of the objections to the measures 
now in use, I showed what laborious work was required in 
making reductions therein. Reductions in metric calculation, 
on the other hand, are effected by merely moving the decimal 
point or prefixing or affixing ciphers ; for instance, in reducing 
measures of length from the lowest to the highest denomina- 
tions in the two systems—that is, to change inches to miles—it 
is necessary to divide successively by 12, 3, 54, and 320; while 
to reduce millimetres, the unit of which is only about 1-25 of 
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an inch in length, to Kilométres, the unit of which is a little 
more than ‘6 of a mile, and is used in the metric system to 
indicate such distances as we represent by the mile, all that is 
required is to move the decimal point six places to the left. 
While the ease with which this latter reduction is made is suffi- 
cient to show the great superiority of the decimal notation, it is 
not the only advantage of the metric system of lengths over our 
linear measure, for the ratio of the difference in length between 
the millimétre and the Kilométre is 1,478 per cent. greater than 
the difference in length between the inch and the mile ; the 
mile containing 63,360 inches, while the kilométre contains 
1,000,000 millimétres. As previously stated, the system of 
measures already explained furnishes means for the measure- 
ment of all commodities of traffic; but in practice it is found, 
in manipulating with small quantities, as the chemist and 
the druggist are continually required to do, that tables of sur- 
face and cubic measures composed of the squares and cubes 
of linear denominations are more convenient for use than those 
in which the ave and stere are the respective units. Here, 
again, the advantage of a decimal notation is forcibly 
shown. As the square millimétre is an almost inappreciable 
quantity, it being the ‘or of a square centimétre, and square 
millimétres are hundredths of a square centimétre, the table of 
surface measure commences with square centimétres, and is 
written as follows :~ ? 


100 sq. cm. are equal to 1 sq. dm. 
100 sq. dm. are equal to 1 sq. m. 
Ioo sq. m. are equal to 1 sq. Dm. 


As this is a table for areas, and as similar tables are to each 
other as the squares of their like linear dimensions, the number 
of units in each preceding denomination is the square of Io, or 
Ioo times the number of units in the succeeding one. 

As cubic millimétres are so small, each being the ‘oor of a 
cubic centimetre, and their value is indicated in thousandths of 
a cubic centimetre, the table of cubic measure is thus 
written :— 

1,000 cu. cm, are equal to 1 cu. dm. 
T,000 cu. dm. are equal to 1 cu. m. 


As similar capacities and solids are to each other as the 
cubes of their like linear dimensions, the number of units in 
each preceding denomination is the cube of 10, or 1,000 times 
the number of units in the succeeding one. ‘The reductions by 
these tables are made with as great facility as by the tables in 
which the progression is by the simple decimal notation. In 
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square measure the progression from one denomination to the 
next higher is by the square of the decimal or the centesimal 
notation, and hence to change square centimétres to square 
decimétres the quantity must be divided by 100, which is done 
by moving the decimal point two places to the left. In like 
manner, in cubic measure, the progression is by the cube of the 
decimal or the millesimal notation, and to change any cubic 
denomination to a higher or lower denomination, the divisor or 
multiplier must be 1,090, or the decimal point must be moved 
three places for a change to each successive denomination. 

There is also an incidental advantage connected with the 
practical use of the metric system, which is so important that I 
desire to present it with double emphasis. This is the fruit- 
fulness of the system in furnishing smaller and larger easily 
convertible and suitable units of measurements for every con- 
ceivable kind of industry. As units of length suited to each 
particular purpose, and being either the standard base of linear 
measure itself, or some decimal division or decimal multiple of 
the same, we have the metre for the manufacturer of textile 
fabrics, the dry-goods merchant, and the builder ; the decimétre 
for the horse-jockey ; the centimétre for the manufacturer of 
all kinds of culinary utensils, the shoemaker, the tailor, the 
brickmaker, the plumber, the mechanical engineer, the archi- 
tect, and the worker in metals ; the millimétre for the physicist 
in making his delicate calculations ; the Decamétre for the sur- 
veyor and the civil engineer ; and the Kilométre for the itinerary. 
The series of weights used in the metric system also furnishes 
a suitable unit for weighing every article which must be handled 
in any business or profession. The gram is the most appro- 
priate unit imaginable for the use of the chemist and the 
druggist ; the Kilogram is especially adapted to trade in articles 
of ordinary daily consumption ; and the ton of 1,0co Kilo- 
grams meets the demands of dealers in coal, iron, and other 
gross commodities. 

The other measures are no less prolific sources for furnish- 
ing fitting units for different purposes ; but enough has been said 
to show the wonderful adaptability of the metric system to the 
uses of mankind. 

A verified standard métre, made of an invariable and 
indestructible alloy of platinum and iridium, is so securely pre- 
served that its destruction is beyond present human possibility. 
In the second place, an International Metrological Bureau, 
composed of representatives from each of the nations adopting 
the metric system, has the custody of this prototype métre, and 
directs the manufacture of attested copies of said métre to be 


supplied to all nations and associations which may wish them, 
so that accuracy and uniformity in all measures distributed 
throughout the world are secured. 

Having stated that a verified standard métre is in safe 
deposit, and that the production of authenticated copies thereof 
is provided for, let us see with what favour this metric system 
has met at the hands of civilised nations. By governmental 
authority, the use of the metric system is now obligatory in 
the following named countries :—In Europe :—Austro-Hungary, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey. In Asia :—British India. In Africa :—Egypt and 
the French Colonies. In America :—Argentine Confederation, 
Brazil, Chili, Equador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, United 
States of Colombia, Uruguay, and Venezuela. — 

In England there is a strong sentiment in its favour among 
men of more advanced thought ; in fact, in 1863 a Bill passed 
the House of Commons by a large majority, making the use of 
the metric system compulsory after three years, but the Bill 
was not approved by the House of Lords. However, in 1864, 
a Bill was passed by both Houses legalising the system, but 
not making its use obligatory. There yet remain to jbe men- 
tioned the steps taken towards the final adoption of the metric 
system in our own country. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The “Campbell” Gas-engine.—Gas-engines are be- 
coming so thoroughly in favour that it will be interesting 
to introduce to our readers the “Campbell” gas-engine, 
which is one of the latest inventions in this direction, and 
seems to remedy many faults of the older type. This engine is 
made from }to 40 horse-power at present, but the firm are 
engaged inthe manufacture of five engines of 120 horse-power 
for electric light purposes. We have had the opportunity of 
minutely inspecting the “Campbell” gas-engine in actual 
work, and give a few notes that we made at the time. ne 
“Campbell” drives the whole of the machinery in one of 
the large workshops of the firm, consisting of about twenty-four 
machines of various sizes. It is almost noiseless, and seems to 
work with the utmost ease and regularity. We are informed 
that the cost of use per sixty hours a week is 175., Halifax gas 
being 1s. 11d per thousand cubic feet. This, we should say, is 
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most economical. Of the machine itself, the first impression is | revolutions. This should be a very essential advantage for 
that it is remarkably compact and solid—the working parts | electric light power, where extreme steadiness is absolutely 
simple and complete. It is so small, in fact, that it might be put | necessary. The Campbell Gas-engine Company, Limited, 


in any corner. There is ignition with every revolution, and conse- ] claim that these advantages are attained with smaller con- 
quently the machine runs steadier than is the case with those | sumption of gas than most of the engines at present in use. The 
gas-engines which only have an ignition every two or three | best recommendation that could be given to this engine is that 
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the firm are prepared to send it out a month on trial previou 
to purchase, and to guarantee its efficiency. The manufacturer 
are the Campbell Gas-engine Company, Limited, Halifax. 


Middleton’s Patent Universal Safety Apparatus for 
Hoists.—This apparatus has been designed for the prevention 
of accidents in the event of the hoist-rope breaking, over- 
winding, or the cage descending at too great a speed from any 
cause, the working of the apparatus being as follows :—In the 
ordinary balance weight there is fitted a small weight (held in 
position by slight friction) to which is attached a light rope; 
this rope is,carried up to the top of the hoist well, where it 
passes over_two small pulleys, and down the centre of the well 
to the cage top, where it is attached to two levers connected 
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with patent wedges. One of the small pulleys at the top of the 
well is made with a V-shaped groove, for the purpose of 
gripping the rope, and has also a ratchet wheel attached to it, 
and is keyed on to a spindle, on to which is also fastened a 
radial arm balanced at one end, and an adjustable head 
governed by a spring at the other. A panel is fixed on to the 
frame-plate and is held in position by a wire-pin, which can 
‘be easily sheared by the adjustable head. In the event of the 
rope giving way, or the cage from any cause whatever travelling 
at more than its maximum speed, the increased speed of the 
small pulley at the top, driven by the light rope, causes the 
adjustable head to overcome the resistance of the spring, and by 
centrifugal force to revolve at a larger radius ; this increase in 
the radius causes the adjustable head to strike, and shear the 
copper pin, liberating the panel, which then drops into 


the ratchet and stops the pulley, and the grip on the rope in 
the V-groove of the pulley holds the rope, and so pulls 
up the patent safety wedges, which at once get a firm and 
ever-increasing hold of the woodwork running the whole 
depth of the well, which most effectually stops the cage. If 
from any cause whatever the distance between the cage 
and the balance weight unduly increases, the apparatus is 
brought into action. A further and most important advantage 
is claimed for this patent, viz. that should it have been brought 
into action by the rope breaking, as soon as a new rope is 
put in, or the old one repaired and coupled up, the simple 
action of raising the cage frees the wedges and puts them into 
proper position ready for work again ; or, should the cage have 
simply over-run, the action of raising it alone puts all into 
working order again immediately, thus doing away with any 
loss of time by the hoist having to stand for repairs. These 
patent wedges cannot possibly get loose after once having got 
hold, and nothing can break unless the cage and hoist well 
burst open, which is next to an impossibility. Some safety 
catches, by other makers, work on pins, thus describing a 
circle, so that if the pins give way, or if they run past the 
centre, they are of no more use. Mr. Middleton’s apparatus is 
most complete in all its parts and is not expensive. 


“Golden Lustre” Silks.—Messrs. W. Cooke & Co., of 
Grove Works, Leeds, send us some beautiful patterns of their 
celebrated “ golden lustre” silk paperhangings and Cheviotines. 
The former have a world-wide reputation, wherever, in fact, good 
taste prevails. The words “golden lustre” are so completely 
descriptive of the effect that little need be added ; but the 
richness imparted to the different colours by this blending of 
the golden seems to give quite a halo of light around a room, 
and for elegance, combined with warmth of tone, can scarcely 
be equalled. The “golden lustre” should be in every drawing- 
room, a result which no doubt will be attained in time, for the 
success of this speciality is remarkable. We might allude toa 
few beautiful patterns in Nos. 62,380, 62,355, 62,439, which no 
doubt Messrs. W. Cooke & Co. will forward on application. 
The Cheviotines are no less interesting. This is an imitation 
of a cloth fabric, on which are placed embossed flocks. These 
flocks are quite new—in fact, they were first introduced at the 
Glasgow Exhibition, 1888. The effect is far better in our 
opinion than Lincrusta Walton, for Cheviotine is more adapt- 
able to any form of decoration, and is much richer in appear- 
ance. Patterns Nos. 62,171 and 62,175 before us are exceed- 
ingly handsome, and should ke seen by those interested in art 
decoration. The novelty and freshness of design in all Messrs. 
Cooke & Co.’s productions is conspicuous, and few firms have 
such a variety to select from. 


THE LATE JOHN HALL. 


A Loss has occurred in the death of Mr. John Hall which will 
be felt beyond the circle of his personal friends. His death 
will not be the less regretted because he had attained the age 
of fourscore years or nearly so. That he had lived so long is 
a matter of congratulation, as he was a typical instance of the 
probity, honesty, and truthfulness of English traders, which has 
made this country renowned for ages. In business circles the 
firm of John Hall & Co, Fireclay Works, Stourbridge, are 
well known as manufacturers of fireclay goods, glazed bricks, 
firebricks, baths, &c., and probably no one has more contri- 
buted to the development and extension of the mining and 
manufacturing industries of his district than the late Mr. John 
Hall, during the last half century. Early in life he settled 
himself in the Midlands with his brother, Mr. Henry Hall, J.P., 
now of the Old Level Ironworks, and Mr. Hall became con- 
nected with several large ironworks in this neighbourhood, 
and eventually was appointed cashier to the New British Iron 
Company at their works at Congreaves, which position he 
occupied for many years in the palmy days of the works. 
Some forty years ago he erected the original firebrick works 
at Amblecote ; about fifteen years ago he purchased of Messrs. 
Baker & Co. the works at Moor Lane, Brierley Hill, the size 
of which has since been more than quadrupled as the result of 
his industry and business ability ; and only a few years ago 
he acquired the Brockmoor Works, belonging to the Stour- 
bridge Firebrick Company, together with the mines connected » 
therewith, the property of the late Dr. Walker. In connection 
with the Amblecote Works he for many years worked the 
mines in that locality under a lease from the late Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington. Throughout his life he has beena 
most active business man, and up to a few months ago visited 
his various works almost daily. 

Unlike many others who achieve the reputation of benefac- 
tors by taking a prominent share in public affairs, Mr. Hall 
preferred a more practical but unostentatious rdéle of charity, 
and neither individuals nor institutions appealed to him in 
vain for help. His many acts of kindness and generosity wil 
long be remembered, though in admiring whatever he saw tha 
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was noble and generous in others he was unconscious of being 
himself an example of that which he so much admired. 
During the last four or five months he has suffered from 
affection of the heart, and for the last month had been confined 
to his room. He was attended by Mr. Birt, of Stourbridge, 
and died at his residence, at Brettell Lane, in his 79th year. 
The deceased gentleman leaves a son and four daughters. 

We understand that Messrs. John Hall & Co., of Stour- 
bridge, have arranged with the trustees of the late Lord Stam- 
ford for a renewal of their lease of the well-known mines of 
fireclay at Amblecote, which they have been working for the 
last thirty-five years, and used extensively in the manufacture 
of bricks for blast furnace linings, hot-air stoves, and steel 
furnaces, glass-house pots, steel and other crucibles. Messrs. 
John Hall & Co. are among the oldest and best known firms 
in the fireclay trade, and enjoy a high reputation for the best 
descripticn of fireclay goods. 


PATENTS. 


[7h2s List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


May 20. 

8331. William Henry Clarke and Bernard Clarke, for 
“Improvements in tiling, slabbing, and panelling surfaces for 
various purposes.” 

8336. Alexander Freeman Emery, for an invention for 
“The improvement of gas cooking and other stoves, for regu- 
lating the outlet of heat from the flue pipes.” 

8339. Richard Smith Taylor, for ““An improved window- 
sash fastener.” 
inaee. Charles Jules Biraud, for “ An improved lock safety 

olt.’ 
May 21. 

8435. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
or appertaining to fastening devices for window-sashes, folding 
doors, or the like.” (Max Goldmann, Austria ) 

8444. William Macdonald, for “ An improved sash fastener.” 


8448. James Trotter Cowe, for “ Improvements in and re- 
lating to baths and wash-hand basins.” 

8466. David Brown, for “ Improvements in ventilators for 
buildings.” 

May 22. 

8482. James Duckett and Alfred Duckett, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in and relating to water-closets, and flushing tanks 
therefor.” 

8500. James Cassels, for “ Improvements in or connected 
with window and analogous locks.” 

8525. Edward Algernon Hall, Albert Berwick Cunningham, 
and Frederick Charles Polkington, for ‘Improvements in the 
manufacture of keys for door and other locks.” 


May 23. 

8546. Thomas William Horner, for “ Improvements in 
hinges.” 

8563. Charles Showell, for “Improvements in door, sash, 
drawer, and other handles.” 

8580. Joseph Stead, for “‘Improvements in curved girders 
and arches.” 

8581. Willoughby Verner, for ‘‘A novel construction or 
arrangement of a clinometer for surveying purposes.” 

8597. Joseph Stiel, for ‘““A weather and acid proof enamel 
for building materials and the like, and a method of producing 
the enamel.” 

8602. Francis Ashby Wallis, for ‘A machine for throwing a 
liquid spray for the purpose of cleansing, whitewashing, or 
colour-washing, or throwing a liquid in spray for destroying 
blight and insects.” 

May 24. 

8623. John Sykes and Thomas Cook, for “An improved 
method of securing door knobs to spindles.” 

8625. Josiah Redpath, for “Improvements in cooking- 
ranges or fireplaces.” 

8642. Thomas Caunt, for “Improvements in sash window- 
frames and the means of opening and closing the sashes.” 

8654. Franklin Davies, trading as S. Mills & Co., for 
“Tmprovements in fastenings for doors, windows, cupboards, 
head and roof locks of carriages, and for other like articles.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Wilson's Fiat Dioptrical Pavement Lights. 


WILSON & CO. beg to call the attention of Architects and others to the superiority of Wilson’s Patent Dioptrical Lenses for pavement and 
floor lights. These Lenses are constructed on strictly scientific principles, and have been approved by some of the highest authorities on 
Light. They are made of the Best English White Flint Glass of high refractive power, and transmit more light than any other form of 
Lens yet introduced. The reflecting surface being spherical, the rays of light are distributed in every direction. 
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Fig. 2 represents the Patent Dioptrical Lens, and shows by com- 
parison how the rays of light, striking on the curved inner surface, 
are reflected forward through the face of the lens in every direction, 


Fig. 1 shows how the ordinary prism or semi-prism, by receiving 
the rays on a plane reflecting surface, throws them forward at one 
angle only, in parallel lines close to the ceiling. 


jilling the whole angle of 90°, thus illuminating the apartment from 


Jloor to ceiling and from wall to wall. : 

From the above diagram it will be seen wherein consists the advantages claimed for Wilson’s Patent Lenses. The objection to the 

semi-prism is that it reflects the light, as shown in Fig. 1, at such an angle as to be of little use, and more especially if the line of the ceiling is 
below the line of the pavement; then the value of the semi-prism as a light projector is entirely lost. 


It will be seen also, on reference to the above diagrams, in Fig. 1 that the first row of semi-prisms obstructs the rays of light from each — 


succeeding row, whereas in Fig. 2 the bulk of the rays of light are projected at such angles as to pass unobstructed into the room. 
The correctness of these illustrations can be practically demonstrated to any architect desirous of testing them. 
PRICH LISTS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 
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WILSON & ©0., 117 Charterhouse Street, Charterhouse Square, Londor, E.C, : 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending. in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Coniract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


SONTRAGCTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—June 25.—For Building Infants’ School, 
Six Bells Village. Mr. James MacBean, Architect, Abertillery. 

ANTRIM —June 14.— For Repairs to Church. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

ARMAGH.—June 22.—For Enlarging Premises and Building 
Three Houses. Messrs. D. P. Martin & Co., Armagh. 

AUDLEY. — June 15.— For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, Chimney Stack, &c. Messrs. Ford & Slater, Archi- 
tects, Burslem. 

__BELFAST.—June 25.—For Building Dwelling-house, Tober- 
gill. Mr. Mortimer W. Thomson, Architect, 65 Upper Arthur 
Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 17.—For Construction of Lantern-room 
(Iron and Glass), and Domed Copper Roof for Lighthouse. 
Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 
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BELFAST. —For Building Three Houses, Mr. D. M. 
Cooper, Architect, 20 Glenallen Street, Belfa t. 

BELFAST.—June 20.—For Building Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 33 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BLACKPOOL.—June 17.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Surveyor. 

BRANCASTER.—June 22 —For Building Stabling and Re- 
pairs to Farm Premises, Cottage, &c. Mr. E. J. Coleman, 
Architect, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 

BuRNLEY.—For Building Stabling, &c., Tim Bobbin Inn, 
Mr. V. Anderton, Architect, Padiham. 

BuURNLEY.—June 17.—For Organ 
Church. “Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 
Burnley. 

Burry Port.—June 22—For Building Villa. 
Williams, Architect, Burry Port. 

Bury.—For Building Infants’ School and Classrooms. Mr, 
Thomas Nuttall, Architect, Broad Street, Bury. 

CHELMSFORD.—June 25.—For Additions to the Union 
House. Mr. Fred Chancellor, Architect, Chelmsford. 

DERBY,—June 17.For Enlarging Board School. 
Coulthurst & Booty, Architects, 4 Albert Street, Derby. 

DEwsBuRY.—June 20.—For Building Schoo], Savile Town. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

ELy.—June 21.—For Building House. Mr. Jj. Gunton, 
Architect, 16 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

ESKDALE.—June 21.—For Building Mission Church and 
School. Mr. T. L. Banks, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 

FLECKNEY.—For Building Twelve Cottages. 
Simpson, Architect, 6 Friar Lane, Leicester. 

FOLKESTONE.—June 25.—For Building Central Portion of 


the Victoria Jubilee Hospital, Radnor Park. Mr. Joseph 
| Gardner, Architect, 2 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 


STOVES. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH.—June 15.—For Pulling-down and Re- 
building Dwelling-house, North Quay. Mr. James E. Teasdel, 
Architect, 3 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

GRIMSBY.—June 24.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
South Parade. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 

HAMPSTEAD.—June 21.—For Construction of Swimming 
Bath, Finchley New Road. Mr. Spalding, Architect, 15 Queen 
Street, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

HARPENDEN. — June 17.—For Additions to National 
Schools. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, Architects, Cheapside, 
Luton. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 20.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schools, Boundary Walls, Out Offices, &c. Messrs. John 
Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

JARROW.—June 15.—For Building Business Premises for 
Mr. John Armstrong ; also Business Premises for Mr. George 
Johnson. Mr. J. Walter Hanson, Architect, Exchange Buildings, 
South Shields. 


KENSINGTON.—June 21.—For Extension of Workhouse | 


Laundry. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. 
KINTBURY.—June 20.—For Building Three Cottages, &c. 

Mr. James H. Money, Architect, Broadway, Newbury. 
LANCHESTER.—For Building 100 Workmen’s Cottages at 

South Moor Colliery. Messrs. Archer & Armstrong, South 


Boiler Houses, Pump Well, &c., at Sewage Works. 


| gate. 


STRATFORD.—June 25.—For Construction of Engine and 
Mr. Lewis 
Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

TREORKY.— June 18.— For Shedding, Fencing, &c., for 
Agricultural Society’s Show. Mr. W. V. Huntley, Secretary, 
Welsh St. Donatt’s, Cowbridge. 

ULVERSTON.—June 20.— For Additions to Temperance 
Hall. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Brogden Street, 
Ulverston. 

ULVERSTON.—June 17.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

WALSALL.—June 18.—For Enlarging Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, t2 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 22.—For Building Bible 
Christian Chapel. Rev. J. Finch, 2 Belmont Villas, Locking 
Road, Weston-super- Mare. 

WHITBY.—June 20.—For Alterations to Offices, Flower- 
Mr. Edward H. Smales, Architect, 1 Brunswick Street, 
Whitby. 

WIGAN.—June 15.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Wigan. 

WOOLER.—June 17.—For Building Pair of Villas, with 
Stabling, Coach-house, and other Works. Mr. D. Thomson, 
Architect, Alnwick. 


Moor Fitting Offices, 4 Quayside, Newcastle-on-Tyne. WORKINGTON.—June 20.—For Building Two Shops. Mr. 
MILFORD.—June 15.—For Enlarging Church. Mr. J. W. | W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 
Penfold, Architect, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. YoORK.—July 1.—For Building Municipal Offices. Mr. 
Naas.—For Building Two Villa Residences. Messrs. | E. G. Mawbey, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 
Glover & Owen, Architects, 16 Molesworth Street, Dublin. YORK. — June 17.—For Building Business Premises. 
NETHERTON.—June 14.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. | Messrs. W. G. Penty & Benson, Architects, Clifford Chambers, 
B. Watson, Architect, Bradford Road Centre, Batley. York, 
PENISTONE.—June 21.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
George Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, Barnsley. 
PONTYPOOL.—June 15.—For Building Premises. Mr. J. P. TENDERS. 
Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
RADCLIFFE.—June 20.—For Building Nine Houses. Messrs. BAGENDON. 


J. Grundy & Sons, Blackburn Street, Radcliffe. 


For Restoration and Additions, Bagendon Church, 


ROTHERHAM.—June 24.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. J. Clutterbuck, Gloucester . £43 Deo 
E. I. Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. W. Jones, Gloucester . : + 302°" 
SLAITHWAITE.—June 26.—For Building Sixteen Dwelling- Wall & Hook, Brimscombe 347 5 0 
houses, &c, at Side. Messrs, John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Saunders, Cirencester . ‘ 333 Io oO 
Huddersfield. RESTALL, Bisley (accepted ) . : - 26944 50 
THE D. 
LONDON DRAWING OFFIcE/ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS./GARDEN SUN-DIALS 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO | ce &: 
. Pap ¥ & aS 
ECTURAL 8 FT iN HYDRAULIC | oh 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 66 H 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C a RELIANCE which Men Ancient 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury Square, EO. 5 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS ? ASSEN GER LIFTS form a or 
For th : A oe ORGANISATION j 
required by. the Avehiteetural, Surveying, Sipe STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. very in- Modern 
Estimates by return of post. t sti St les 
LLOYD & 0O.’S PATENT AGENCY. |THE SAFEST, Creole Led 
from dl 11s, ad. inventions developed: aed Eaters Se?| EASIEST TO HANDLE, and at- and with 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, MOST SILENT and tractive or with- 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED feature out Pe- 
’ | Numerous Examples can be seen at work.| for destals. 
Manufacturer and Erector of Improved G d ‘Algo 
ardens, : 
REGISTERED § 
LIGHTNING a SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, Lawns, Vertical 
&c., Sun-dials 
ALL TYPES OF 3 A 
COND UCTORS, made for Build- 
Gresham Works, 1 
NOTICE 4 Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and| ;, ings, &c. 
sas Hand Lifts. 


And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 
AND q 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 


sy V 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


——__— 


. JANUS ¥ WO RK S, May be at through 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Handsomely beund in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prive 12s. 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


TEND 
most of the principal Opticians. 
FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 


OLUME XL. OF THE ARonirmcr|/2 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
post free on application. 
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i — | 


BALLY BRICKEN. 
For Building Parochial House, Ballybricken, Waterford. Mr. 
W. G. DOOLIN, M.A, Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 
Quantities by Mr. H. M. Connell. 


CLAYTON. 


DRAKE, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 
Accepted Ti enders. 


3 


For Building Eight Houses, Clayton, near Bradford. Mr. J. 


George Nolan, The Manor, Waterford a7 Ome OM O S. Benn, Queensbury, joiner ‘ : P La8re Ae 3 
Exclusive of Internal Plumbing, Drainage, &c. B. Ingham, Clayton, plumber ‘ : 2 7zoro 
Si Sunderland, Great Horton plasterer 2 
BOURNEMOUTH. ; ‘ . 72 0 0 
For Building Five Pairs of Houses, Upper Bourne Estate. J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater ‘ , F 50) OF O 
Messrs. C. T. & W. H. MILEs, Architects, Observer GORTON. 


Chambers, Bournemouth. For Erection of Public Baths, Gorton. Mr. J. H. MAyBury, 


J. Huxtable, Bournemouth 5 § 261,300. Of O Architect, 25 Booth Street, Manchester. Quantities by 
Barrow & Entwistle, Winton : >a:1;1884 Of © Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor, Brazenose Street, Manchester. 
C. Hughes, Bexhill . . } : : ; 3,168 0 0 W. Southern & Son, Salford , : ; £4,585 0 oO 
S. Edmunds, Bournemouth  ., ; : HSET,OO3 7, O10 0 S. Sidebotham, Levenshulme . ; ; WiaAGieo. Oo 
C. Pearcy, Longfleet f i A ‘ & 1S6esll2. 6 T. Shaw, Longsight . : . 4,421 90 0 
F. Mason, Bournemouth , : RTCCDL70,. 0 Wilson, Toft & Huntley, Manchester : ic eheloch sen ae 
CARLISLE. @ WALLWORTH, Gorton (accepted ) . ; 200m On O 
For Alterations and Repairs to Property, South George Street, 6 Ge Jackson, High Openshaw . ; 4,234 10 O 
Carlisle. Mr. J. S. Morratt, Architect, 53 Church Street, S. Warburton, Miles Platting . 4,230 Io oO 
Whitehaven. HASTINGS. 


Accepted Tenders. For Laying 15-inch Pipe Sewer and Concrete Tubes from 


M. Newton, mason andslater . F . SrTigrOm CO Tanks at Hollington to the Proposed Outfall Works at 
H. & R. Court, joiner . ‘ ° ‘ = rsor 5. 0 Bulverhythe, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c., for the 
S. Ferguson & Son, plasterer : A . cng = fee Hel Te, Hastings Rural Sanitary Authority. Messrs. JEFFERY & 
J. W. Wilson, plumber : ‘4 a By Ae © SKILLER, Surveyors, 5 Havelock Road. 

W. W. Ballantine, painter and glazier : fee tae OeLO Roberts, Stratford-on-Avon . , » £5,850 


EDMONTON. Marshali, Brighton . : 5,744 


For Erection of Laundry Buildings, Store-rooms, Swimming Longley, Crawley rout ace 4,973 
Bath, Dayroom, Lavatories, &c., at the Strand Union Osenton, Westerham SO PLE aA SO wal4 523 
titel Upoer Edmonton. Mr. W.aS,CRoss,FR.1B.A., | We ipet Sesonj Hastings 41/008 2 ane Sanh 4,400 

Bell, Tottenham ; : : ; c & 24,380 


Architect, 18 Outer Temple, Strand. Quantities by Mr. 


ODONOOOOOO 
O00NWNd00000 


HE: Pollard. Cunliffe, Dorking ; ; » 4,009 
Patman & Co., London . ; ‘ ; . £11,740 0 0 P. Jenkins, St. Leonards-on- Sea : d 3085 
Brass & Son, London . ’ ; ; . 11,627. 0 0 E. GUTSELL, Hastings (accepted) . 21ag2059 
Hall & Beddall, London . ; ; ; . 11,367 0 0 Marriott & Co. Barnet (one contract only) Sy dO 
Macey & Son, London . 2 ' ; smb e Oly O40 LANCHESTER. 
J. Clemence, London ., ° , : . 10,875 0 o, For Sewerage Works at The Leazes, near Lintz Green, for the 
D. Laing & Co., London ° , : @ 10,0020" 0 Lanchester Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. J. W. 
Hart Bros., London : ; - A 10.5532, 0. 0 ROUNTHWAITE, Surveyor. 
Holliday & Greenwood, London . : » 10,333 0 0} Milburn & Gibson, Blackhill  . ' ' . £209 17 oO 
Patrick & Son, London . ° , : «2, 10,270 OF O Davis Bros., Burnopfield . : : : 20k aap O 
Holloway, London . 5 : - : y ~ 10,0627 .6F 0 T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring . : . 107 Oe 
Dorrell & Co., London , , : . 16,763: 10) oO NemwW Carr, Tlexham ; . 160 Sao 
C. Wall, London ‘ . : , 9,198 oO G. ROBSON, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted) ) Rey ba gals, 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


Wi b) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“ MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BE 


SEP SN2 Ge LD “WS 


OS ond 


tae Ss | iy 
CHARING CR&SS, 
=u YEP ON, NS &, 


Md ale PATENT" SAFETY” dee 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. @. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


LOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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LENNOXTOWN. 


For new Cemetery, Lennoxtown, for the Campsie Parochial 


Board. 


LONDON—ocont nued. 


For Alterations and ples to the Alfred Tavern, Roman 
Road, Barnsbury, N 


, for Mr. Frank Silvester. Messrs. 


A. Stark & Son, Kilsyth . . £130 14 6 SAVILLE & MARTIN, “Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 
A. & J. Fletcher, Kirkintilloch . 1,300 2 II , 
Dobbté & Baxter! Kilsyth 5272 4 8 ee HEE Se Work, Pewterers’, &¢. $y eae 
D. Cunningham, Kilbarchan 1,204 9 I Spencer & Co. ; ; 350 0 O 
W. Gow, Kilsyth (accepéed ) . . - 1,168 2 9 J. WALKER (accepted) ; ; 340 0 0 
A. & W. Donald, Bonnybridge. : : - 996 0 4 Gasfitters. 
J. Mann : : : . . . 3551 “oO 
LONDON. ~ A. & F. Fernhead 3 % : 4 A ~ RAGS EO 
For Making the Carriageways, Nevern Square, Earl's Court, E. PRAGNELL (accepted ) : 23.0 0 
and Abbey Road, Notting Hill, for the Vestry of 
St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington. Mr. W. WEAVER, | For Additions to Woodgate, Farnham Royal, for Mr. W. 
Surveyor. a Baylis. Messrs. SAVILLE & MArTIN, Architects, 86 and 
Nevern Square. 87 Strand, W.C. 
E. Rogers & Co. ; : : . . - £1,300 0 0 Earl - £595" 0 0 
W. Neave & Son a : . 1,265 90 oO Crowhurst 431 0 Oo 
G. Neal & Co., Limited 1,250 90 0O Wheeler 4co Oo O 
Nowell & Robson 0 T-1O3mOunO 
J. Mears . . . . ' 1,130 © ©| For Painting and Repairs to the Old Cock Tavern, Highbury, 
N., for Mr. R. Baker. Messrs SAVILLE & MARTIN, Archi- 


Abbey Road. 


Ri Wareaoeee ene 245 0 0 tects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 

G. Neal & Co., Limited OO Oo Leta < ee -£248 0 0 
Nowell & Robson 181°"0 6 eee : 211 0 0 
E. Rogers & Co. 179 0 0 SPENCER & Co. (accepted) . 175; OF 0 
J. Mears 170 "0" -o 


For Alterations and Repairs to the British Stores, 7 New 
Street, Portland Town, N.W., for Mr. S. Crimmon. Messrs. 
SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 
Quantities supplied. 


For New Grill-room and Sundry Works at the Corn Exchange 
Tavern, Mark Lane, E.C., for Mr. Charles Deakin. Messrs. 
SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 
Quantities supplied. 


Builders Work. 


Builders Work. J. Birch £373 10 0 
S. Goodall 7 ae ey DD . £1,440 0 0 J. Walker 298 0 oO 
W. Oldrey & Co... 1;305 “o- © J. Vears & Co. . 284 0 Oo 
Ward & Lamble 1,390°. Oo Ward & Lamble . . 279 9 0 
GouLD & BRAND (accepted) 1,337 0 o| C.H. BATES (accepted ) 247 0 O 
spencer & Co, | : 245.0 0 
Pewterer’s Work. vee Be Pepe Wore 
F..Ruse. . rs 5 : c . yes SBE KS Rass 30 7 6 
Watts & Co %. 166 13 6 J. Hellin See : . : 
: g Ons 47.0, 0 
W. Helling & Co. Pipa © Watts & Co. (accepted) 2 P , - - dA te sO 
Gasper. Gasjilter, 7 
E, PRAGNELL (accepted) . 95 II 6 E. PRAGNELL (accepted) , : : ‘ 2) NIAMS yA0 


Telegrams— Hicurst AWARDS— 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” S&S F=. = t.<SEPSs faltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England ! 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


. WATSON & SONS, 


31S HIGH HOLBORN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATUS. 


Fifteen Gold and other Medals received at International Exhibitions, 
and five times placed alone before any other competitor. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


— OO ee 


NOTICE. NOTICE. 


CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s *‘ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s; 
Watson's Studio, Watson’s Detective. 

LENSES.—Rapid Reetilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landseape, Portrait. 

INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES, { 


CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of ernie required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
Complete Outyits in all Sizes, and suitable for every hind of work, always on hand. 
Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Steam Factory— 9-10 jeld; Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 


FLOORS Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. _| 


SPHCIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. _| Stocks Seasoned Woods. X 


ESTABLISHED 18387. 
TRH E X |_10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 60 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Chiet Offices:-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager, 
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LONDON —continued. 


For Rebuilding the Fox and Hounds Public-house, High Street, 


Sydenham, for Mr. E. W. White. 
Architect, 17 & 18 Basinghall Street, 
Mr. B. G. Teerueon.- 

Redman 

Rennard 

Burman & Sons 

. Smith & Sons 

Spencer & Co. . 

Turtle & Appleton 

Waddington & Co. . 

Holloway & Greenwood 

‘Tarrant : 

Allen & Sons 


For Alterations to the Porerinee ‘Public. ene) Walton Street, 


For Alterations and 
Mr: 12H: SMITH, 
EC. Quantities by 


ham Street, Strand, for Mr. F. Anstiss. 
& MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 
J. VEARS & Co. (accepted) . 


LONDON — continued, j 
Repairs to the Prince’s Head, Bucking- 
Messrs. SAVILLE 


14,230.10 O 


“£3; 849 © ©] For Painting and General Repairs to Nose 93, 95, 97, 99, and 

33,5 ONO IOI King’s Cress ‘Road, W.C., for Dr. Samuel Knaggs. 
Sif 32 Prn O Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, 
3,565 9 0 W.C. 
37040, OO Spencer & Co. £640 0 oO 
Jails ee Eddie . : Lys: Reie? Ws: 
3.479 9 O J. WALKER (accepted) 45-9729 
5 Ao ERS. Morris . : 424.0 0 
3,448 90 0 Stone & Humphries meas 365 9 0 
3356 9 0 ' NEWMARKET. 


For Supply of a Te 


mporary Wooden Stand, for the Stewards 


Chelsea, for Mr. J. F. Richter. Mr. T. H. SMITH, Archi. of the Jockey Club. ' Messrs. MANNING, Architects, 
tect, 17 & 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. Newmarket. 
Hammond 260m, OG W.#H. Lascelles & Co, Bunhill Row, EC. £385 oe) 
Turtle & Appleton 245 OULO. W. H. Lavers & E. Kindell, London . : 1050 oO 
W.H. SMITH (accepted ) ; 269 05 1FO J. Saint &.Sons, St. Ives : 1058.05 0 
For Rebuilding No. 131 Finsbury Pavement, for Messrs. G. Chandler, Maidstone. E 50m sO « O 
Warner Fick. Mr. T. H. Smiru, Architect, 17 & 18 H. PLUMMER, Rattlesden (accepted) 148 0 oO 
Basinghall Street, E.C. S. Rolfe, Cheveley ‘ 90 0 Oo 
ALLEN & SON (accepted) FLD 424 MONO NEW PORT. 
For Making-up Garfield Road, Lower Park Road, and Palmer’s For Building Public Baths, Newport, Mon. Mr. CONYERS 
Green Road, New Southgate, for the Southgate Local Kirby, Engineer. Quantities gore 
Board. Mr. C. G. Lawson, Surveyor. Jenkins Bros., Swansea . £8,816 o Oo 
; Stephens, Bastow & Cox Bi istol 8,699 0 oO 
Palmers Green Road. J. Linton, Newport .. 8,100 0 0 
T, Adams, Kingsland -£2,49 13 6 EXECUTORS OF W. GRADWELL, Newport (ac- 
jJ. W. Mowlem & tei Westminster . a, 2077 72 6 cepted) .. ‘ ; : 7,850.0; O 
’ G. Bell, Tottenham Hale, Tottenham 2,047. OO Ergineer’s echinaten : 7.949 rab bate 
WoopHam & Fry, Greenwich (accepted ) n7oT, OO F NORTHOWRAM. 
Lower Park Road. For Alterations te Infants’» School, Northowram, for Eighty 
T. Adams. . . 546 17 0 additional Infants. 
J. W. Mowlem & Co. 6h et Mitchell, Hipperholme, mason ae 19 0 
G. Bell : 462 0 oO Benn, Ou ensbury, joiner CS mee tae 
WoopHAM & FRY (accepted) . 430 0 0 Lister & Son, Hipperholme, plasterer See Gin O 
Garfield Road. Bates, Shelf, ‘heating : 22,10: O 
‘T. Adams. ; i : . 460.76 ‘o Bates, Shelf, plumber . Zot Owe 
J. W. Mowlem & Co. wece tar 4 Ah Marshall, ee painter © Tee O 
G. Bell AZ20 OF 10 === 
WoopuaM & Fry (accepted) . 21 GetOynO; Total 296 15 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crerriricarr Books for Installments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s TasBies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, 


&c., &c. 
Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owaers. 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use, 


Address~YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry Wilts. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


Pri-es quoted on aphiicatian for Delivery at any Port or 


| COX, EDGLEY & 60.,LIH.,_ 


EVERY DESCRIPTION | 


FA stained & Leaded Glass Pata 


Hihg| For Buildings and Be clesianticel | 
{ Purposes. 


Designs & Estimates Free. Also gi % 


Fae Ke Catalogue on application. 
a 24 GRAY’S INN BOLD 1 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C NCKEMONIN, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


"NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERRS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Tes: Habotals, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, Et, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


. SHAKESPEARE 
y PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JOHN DALE, 


Nails, Stoves, Kiicheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMINGERY. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


#| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


F Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Oatalogue, of Drawing 
ee Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Oo. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best atyle and on short notice. 


LOEDOK, 
8.2 


COLLINGE’S 
THRAY'S 


PATENT 


Zs AND BOLTS. 


“ACME” 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
Also * ACME" DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-aeting Doors only 

SY 


AWARDS— 
Edinburgh& York 
xhibitions, 1886. 
olton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887. 


Lond 
becca f H | ND LE, 
HOUNDSDITCH. NORTON &CO, 
Price Li 
i sata Reretey OLDHAM, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a 


PLUMSTEAD. 

For Construction of Piggery, Boiler-house, &c., at Bostal 

Farm, Plumstead, for the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 

Society, Limited. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, 1A Eleanor 
Road, Woolwich. 

Brooks & Alderton, Plumstead . 


‘ . £375 0 0 
A. Aldridge, Peckham 


330.0. 0 


SEAFORTH. 
For Improvement Works, Henley Street, Seaforth, for the 
Local Board. Mr. ROBERT THOMPSON, Surveyor, Great 
George’s Road, Waterloo. 


Durham Road. 


T. Catterall & Co., Liverpool . : . ee AIZ To e1t 
H. Fawkes, Southport. - . : ‘ « 409 4 6 
J. MacCabe & Sons, Kirkdale . : : oo ele 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool ‘ : . stesso 
W. Barrow & Sons, Liverpool ., : : ae 300 ar? eee 
B, PALMER, Aintree (accepted) . , ; ee 300m GaetO 
fTenley Street. 
Fawkes e 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . e 547 3 8 
J. MacCabe & Sons . . ‘ . 1835 GE 7 
T. Catterall & Co. . . ‘ : wg80l18s 3 
Chadwick . 0 c : ; f : 2 4675152 0 
Barrow & Sons : . : ° : » 45915 4 
PALMER (accepted ) ‘ . ‘ : 241440 19 0 
SOUTHEND. 
For Improvement Works, Alexandra Road, Southend. Mr. P. 
DODD, Surveyor. ; 
G. G. Rutty, St. Leonards : F ‘ . £1,056 12 10 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster é . ‘ 986 9 9 
Marriott & Co., High Barnet ‘ A é 814 16 II 
Rackham & Bentham, Blackheath . ‘ ' 799 12 10 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . ‘ ° : chee ih 2 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon : . ° . 635 3 10 
STICKNEY. 
For Foundation of Road on the West Fen Catchwater Drain 
Bank, Stickney, Lincolnshire. 
J. Westmoreland, Kirton Holme ‘ d +f140™o “oO 
W. Harris, Holbeach Bank. : ‘ : HCTSSIAG! oO 
J. Pawlett, Stickford ‘ : ‘ : HEIOOmMG. 4 
C. Smithson, Wainfleet ; . : , feIO5 L125 0 
R. Smith, Stickney . 5 . : 5 «- 098 10 0 
J. ATKIN, Stickney (accepted) . : . «905070 


ERRATUM.—In the list of tenders for “Claremont,” given 
last week, the tender of Peacock Bros. should read £201 Ios. 
instead of £120 Ios, 


TRADE NOTES. 


AN inquiry will be held by the Local Government Board in 
regard of the proposed borrowing of 13,0007. by the Wolver- 
hampton Town Council for drainage purposes. 


THE strike among carpenters and joiners at Londonderry, 
which has extended over seven months, was settled on Satur- 
day by arbitration. The arbitrator, Mr. Neligan, recorder off 
Derry, has decided that the working hours should be reduced 
from 60 to 57 per week, as offered by the masters, the men 
having demanded 54. 


THE clerk to the London County Council has informed the. 
secretary of the Street Masons, Paviors, and Stonedressers” 
Amalgamated Union that a deputation will be received in due- 
course relative to paving works being carried out without a 
contract. 

THE Wolverhampton Town Council have adopted a report 
of the Sewerage Committee recommending the purchase of 
sludge-presses, air compressor, boilers, and other accessories 
for the Barnhurst Farm, from Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co., 
of Nottingham, at a cost of 2,200/. 


THE Forfar School Board have decided to extend the West: 
Burgh School in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. Symon,, 
architect. 

THE Infectious Hospital, Derby, is warmed and ventilated 
throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


THE Ardrossan Police Commissioners have accepted the 
tender, amounting to 264/. 9s. 6d., of the Glenfield Company for 
sluices at Mill Glen reservoir, the work of constructing which 
is nearly finished. 

PLANS for the drainage and water-supply of Monifirth,, 
N.B., have been prepared by Mr. G. G. M‘Laren, architect. 


AN inquiry was held on Wednesday at West Bromwich, by 
the Local Government inspector, into the applications by th.e 
Town Council for permission to borrow 13,c0o/. for sewerage 


works, 10,0007. for gasworks, and 1,070/. for street paving. 
eee 


Surveying and Mathematical Instroments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, | atte 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, WRITE 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments FOR 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE T0 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SunvEyrN@ List.” 


Rdgar Keeling, Tealee Co, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c, Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 


owest Term3. 
FINSB 4 RY 


se DRAWING OFFICE, 


“SPHINX” PORT 


PAVEMENT, 


GAS? 


foundations, &c. 
Samrles sufficient for Practical 


JP “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
then 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carry)ng, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


Tests Free. Manufactured by 


RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, 
AND ECONOMY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 

POST EREE; 

FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON 


BR 


Price 2s,—Oflice, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


ADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT | RergrRENcEs 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater.. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE LIAS LiM®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


eduction in ost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 


Uy 


Winn 
pos Ul tin, 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, | 


TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING !t 


21 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside Blinds 
or Town and Country Houses. Mansions, Institutions, Gc. 
Estimates and suggestions, with patterns, readily given. 
Established over a quarter of a century. 
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Objections were made only to the sewerage scheme, the prin- 
cipal feature of which is the connection at the public expense 
of the house drains with the new system of sewers. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Buchan’s Patent Ribbed and Access-Pipes for Drains. 
—The improvements consist in making drain-pipes with a lon- 
gitudinal opening in top as per F, fig. 1, said opening being 
about 14 inches long, and wide enough to allow a man’s head 
to get in to look along the inside of the pipe to see that it is all 


i niin) 
== i a 


= ANNUAL ia = 


clear, and no “shirt collars” of cement left sticking up at the 
joints. The opening is closed by a strong iron lid as per E, 


fig. 2, the lid being made air-tight either by lime only or by | 


Roman cement, or by lime with a thin layer of Portland cement 
on top, so that it may be lifted when wished for access to see 
or cleanse the interior of the pipe. These access-pipes are 
now largely used along with the ordinary drain-pipes for ex- 
amination purposes. G, fig. 1, shows a drain-pipewith two longi- 
tudinal ribs A at bottom, also shown at A A, fig. 3, which are 
mouldedalong with and attached to the pipe. These ribs have the 


Zi ae 
jy le D at 
MNES Ao 
rnd 
FIG, 3. FIG, 2, Fic. 4. 


effect of greatly strengthening the pipe and also of raising A up 
sufficiently to allow the hand or tool to get in easily underneath 
the faucet, so as to feel and make the joint properly. The ribs 
also bear the weight of the pipe instead of allowing the weight 
to rest on the faucet as sometimes done. They also prevent 
the pipe from rolling. For greater strength the space between 
the ribs may be filled in with Portland cement or concrete 
previous to using. This strengthens the pipe greatly when laid 
in soft or yielding ground. Where an extra good job is wished 


. down, 


and for inside houses the pipes may be laid upon a bed of con- 
crete and surrounded with concrete except at the top, where 
the access-openings are. Fig. 4 is cross section through the 
access-pipe showing lid E in position ready for being cemented 
Fig. 5 shows an access-pipe with a single branch L, 


which provides for examination of both the main and side 
drains by the same opening. Two branches can*be had when 
wished. The patentee is Mr. W. P. Buchan, sanitary engineer, 
Glasgow. ‘The pipes are made by Messrs, J. & M. Craig, of 
Kilmarnock, from whom or their local agents they may be 
obtained, or price lists are sent on application. 


NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


IN distributing the prizes to the successful students of this 
school, Lord Savile said :—I have had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the Nottingham School of Art to-day, and was much struck 
by the beauty of the building, the fine proportion of its rooms 
and conservatory, and the convenience of its arrangements. 
At one time the Nottingham School of Art was one of the first 
in the kingdom, and if of late years it has somewhat fallen off 
in the number of students and the importance of the works 
executed by them, there is reason to believe that the change 
of administration which has been effected by placing the school 
under the direction of the municipality will have the effect of 
causing it to resume the important position it formerly held 
among the greatest schools of the kingdom. Naturally enough 
the branch of design most favoured in Nottingham is that 
devoted to the patterns for making lace, a branch of industry 
connected with art which is perhaps the most ancient in the 
world, Indian needlework and design are at least 4,000 years 
old. Needlework, as art, existed when Moses wrote and 
Homer sang. Nor is there anywhere a more striking and 
beautiful passage connected with lace than that in which 


The ey 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices : 


NE FIRMS, 


BAT EZ. 


DEPOTS. 


LONDON 


Chief Offices th OOLITE, BATH.” . : G 
and Quarries ’ G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington, 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. RB. Station, 
. Wine Elms, 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion. 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 
Limited. 
8. R. Noble. 


UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 


PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


“DURES CO.’ 


The Improved Washable Distemper. (Non-Poisonous.) 


The manufacture of this article has been GREATLY IMPROVED. 


All old defects have been overcome. 


ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL decorative medium for INSIDE work, and the most DURABLE agent for outside 
use in the market. 


ENA WEL. PAIN T. 


One coat equal to two of ordinary Paint. 


Glossy, Durable, Quick Drying. 


The Original Makers. 


Suitable for all Climates. 


SILICATE PAINTS, Varnishes, Ready-Mixed Paints, in Self-Opening Tins, &c., &c. 
APPLY FOR SAMPLE CARDS AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


J. B. ORR & COMPANY, Limite, 


CHARLTON, 


LONDON, 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 


SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED, 


Duresco is now the most 
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‘nearly 3,000 years ago the Royal Psalmist describes the King’s : 
daughter clothed in a raiment of needlework. On the Greek REGISTRATION OF ; PLUMBERS 


vases in the British Museum we see the female dresses richly | A MEETING was held in Limerick on the Ist inst. for the 
embroidered with needlework, and although we have no record | purpose of forming a committee to carry out the suggestion 
of the artists who designed them, there can be little doubt | of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, regarding 
that these beautiful patterns were employed in a manner | the registration of plumbers. The Mayor presided, and 
similar to that in use at Nottingham at the present time. | the others present were :—The High Sheriff, D . Holmes, Dr. 
But the artistic schools of Nottingham are intended to preduce | Graham, Dr. O’Sullivan, Messrs. P. Lynch, C E. (Board of 
artists p'Oicient in other branches of art, so as to be in a} Works); M. A. Hennessy, C.E.; R. Fogarty, C.E.; P. J. 
position to compete with those of any other schools in England, | Dubig, C.E; J. J. F. Browne, C.E; P. Kenna, T.C.; J. Sexton,, 
in whatever manufacture they may be employed, and it is im- | P. Thompson, — M‘Namara (master plumbers); R. Tobin, J. 
possible to impress too strongly on the students the immense | Melligan, J. Fitzgerald, J. M‘Carthy, Michael Bourke, J. Shiel, 
advantage of a serious study of the human form, and other | S. Sexton, J. Sweeney, C. Coyle, E. Grimes, J. Lynch, A. Luke, 
branches of art which they may acquire at the school of art, | and J. Brown, operative plumbers. 


although the connection between that study and the art of Mr. P. J. Lynch, C.E., as secretary to the meeting, ex- 
drawing patterns for the staple manufactures of Nottingham may | plained the object of it. : 
not be apparent. A fresh impulse has been given of late to a The Mayor said it was his business, as Mayor of the city, 


beautiful style of artistic manufacture, by the establishment of | having an interest in the sanitary well-being of the community, 
the school of tapestry at Windsor. In the interest of the | to help in promoting whatever was beneficial in that respect. 
manufacture of tapestry the greatest painters the world has Mr. M‘Namara proposed :—“ That this meeting of the 
ever seen have employed their talent. Raphael, Rubens, and | masters and operative plumbers and others of Limerick 
his school, and Teniers, to say nothing of Boucher and other| approve of the system of registration of plumbers, as intro- 
French artists cf the time of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., | duced by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, and 
were all engaged in this manner. Of the greatest of all these, | adopted by the trade in the principal centres of Great Britain 
Raphael, England is the fortunate possessor of the admirable | and Ireland.” 

cartoons which that inimitable genius designed for the Dr. O’Sullivan seconded the resolution, and said there could 
tapestry which now adorns the Vatican at Rome. No /| be no doubt of the good to be derived from such an associa- 
trace exists of cartoons by the hand of Rubens, and there is | tion. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

reason to believe that any such designs were executed in oil Dr. Holmes proposed :—‘‘ That having heard the corre- 
or canvas, which in the case of works by Rubens took the place | spondence read between Mr. P. J. Lynch and Mr. Barry C. 
of tapestry like the series in the Louvre, representing the life of | Galvin, this meeting is of opinion that if this city and district 
Marie de Medicis. It is certain, however, that tapestry at that | is suitably represented on the Munster District Council 
period was worked after designs in oil, for 1 have in my posses- | already established in Cork, it is advisable for the Limerick 
sion a piece of tapestry woven after a painting by Cornelius | district to join in and work with it for the success of the move- 
Schut, one of Ruben’s best pupils, which was in the gallery of ; ment.” 

the Belgian Senator Bus de Gesignies, with figures the size of Mr. Hennessy, C E., seconded the resolution. He would 
life, surrounded by a fine border of flowers and cupids precisely | like to have the position of Limerick clearly defined in regard 
the size of the tapestry. Another eminent artist of the Flemish | to Cork, as he would like to have Limerick with independent 
schoo], Teniers, was greatly employed in designing for | power in the management of her local affairs. 

tapestry. His designs, which represented Flemish rural scenes, | Mr. Lynch said the correspondence showed clearly that 
views at ports with groups of fishermen selling fish are | Limerick would have an independent position and that the 
admirable, and the tapestry in which they are reproduced | local committee would practically be a registration committee. 
reached a pitch of perfection which was only equalled by the | He agreed that they should have such independent power, In 
weavers, the brothers Gobelins, who, with their workmen, were | conveying a report of the meeting to the Secretary in Cork the 
transported to Versailles by Louis XIV. matter could be more clearly defined. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 
It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub oft, 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can anvply it. 

One gellon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. . ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE Architects, 29 Princess Street From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
¢ ’ M ’ All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
Manchester: December 22, 1887. Dear Strs—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


: : Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in statin 
DEAR €1R8.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | that both your‘ Aquol” Paint, and also your ‘‘ Pyrodene”’ Fireproot balnt, Gate given pron 


: Tos s42 * : ba ag satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory rerulis. ordinary paint. ibonch epplied during intense frost; and having been subjecte to an oats 
m tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour an 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, have as firm & crap ae when applisd, and appear quite ansffouted by the ae months’ exposure. 
a . i he : e consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 
To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C, To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. Cc. LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, LONDON. 
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Mr. Michael Bourke (operative plumber) proposed that six 
of the general public, three master p!umbers, and three opera- 
tive plumbers would be a fair representation for Limerick and 


nance and support the movement. He also referred to the 


‘success of the plumbers’ classes in Glasgow, and to the words 


district, these with the secretaries to be added to the General | 


Council and to form a local committee of management. 

Mr. Thompson (master plumber) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Lynch proposed as representatives of the public, the 
Mayor, the City Surveyor, Dr. Barry, medical officer of 
health (Urban Sanitary Authority) ; Mr. James T. Ryan, J.P. 
(representing the building trade); Mr. M. A. Hennessy, C.E. 
representing Rural Sanitary Authority) ; Mr. R. Fogarty, C.E. 
The name of the High Sheriff was added to the list. 

On the motion of Mr. P. Kenna, seconded by Dr. Graham, 

Mr, P. J. Lynch, C.E., was appointed secretary for Kerry and 
Limerick ; and Mr. W. Williams, C.E., secretary for Clare, 
Tipperary, and Waterford. 
_ The following were appointed to represent the plumbing 
interest :—Master plumbers :—Messrs. M‘Namara, Thompson, 
and Sexton. Operative plumbers :—Messrs. John Palmer, P. 
M‘Inerney, and M. Bourke. 

A vote of thanks to the Mayor concluded the proceedings. 


of the 536-year-old charter of the Company, that ‘‘ thoseJwho 
are not plumbers should not be allowed to touch plumbers’ 
work.” He also showed six beautifully bound volnmes which 
had been awarded by the Company to students in Mr. Wright’s 
class at the Technical Institute for general excellence in their 
studies, which are to be presented to the students at an early 
date. Although most of the students had failed to pass the 
practical examination, that was not to be regarded as dis- 
heartening by the Council or the students, as the same 
experience had been found in many other classes. 

A committee was appointed to revise the rules, and the 
Registration Committee were instructed to consider the 
desirability of approaching the Police Commission upon the 


| laying down of rules for plumberwork in all plans for {new 


The District Council for the counties of Forfar, Perth, and | 
Fife met in the Town-hall, Dundee, on Saturday, the 8th inst. ' 


In the absence of the President and Vice-president, Councillor 
Davidson, of Perth, presided. 

Dr. Anderson, medical officer of health, presented certifi- 
cates of registration from the Company of Plumbers to four 
candidates who recently passed a practical examination, other 
five who had also passed being unable to be present. In 
making the presentation Dr. Anderson referred to the growing 
interest of the public in the question and their increasing 
appreciation of good plumberwork, so that in course of time 
the status of the craft would be considerably raised. He 
recommended plumbers to stick together, study the details of 
their craft, try these examinations again and again until 
successful, and never to allow young men to idle away their 
time, but press upon them the necessity of taking advantage of 
the classes open to them. 

Mr. W. R. E. Coles, secretary of the Company of Plumbers, 
gave an account of the progress of the movement in other 
districts. He referred to the influential deputation which 
waited upon the President ‘of the Local Government Board, 
who, in reply, intimated that he would personally heartily join 
in supporting representations to all local authorities to counte- 


buildings submitted to them. Reference was made to the 
establishment of district councils in Hull, Preston, Newcastle, 
Middlesbrough, and Leeds. 

Votes of thanks were awarded to Dr. Anderson, Mr. Coles, 
and the chairman at the close of the meeting. 


THE NEW RAILWAY WORKSHOPS AT HORWICH. 


THE extensive workshops built by the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company at Horwich were visited on last Friday 
by a party of American engineers, who are being entertained in 
Manchester prior to their departure for Paris. The workshops 
have been built between the Chorley New Road at Horwich 
and Red Moss, and are about one mile distant, in a northerly 
direction, from the Blackrod Station, upon the main line be- 
tween Manchester and Fleetwood. A short fork-line has been 
made, giving direct access to and from Manchester without 
passing through the Blackrod Station. The building of these 
works was commenced in 1886, and they are now still in an 
incomplete condition. They have been erected for the purpose 
of repairing and renewing the whole of the locomotive stock 
and carrying out the mechanical engineering work of the rail- 
way. The land enclosed for the works includes 85 acres, and 
runs north-west and south-east. The covered area of work- 
shops is 13} acres. The workshops comprise offices, general 


stores (with gallery), boiler-shop, smithy, forge, steel foundry, 
iron and chair foundries, boiler-house, brass foundry, tin and 
coppersmiths’ shops, telegraph, millwrights’, joiners’, pattern 
maker’s shops (with galiery), and pattern store ; fittings, points 


3 mp 


OF MUCH GREATER EXHAUST POWER 


THAN ANYTHING YHT 


RESPECTFULLY INTIMATE TO 


Architects, Engineers, &c., &c., 


That they have succeeded, after many experiments, in making an 


PRODUCED. 


UPON APPLICATION TO 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, 


A Trespectus and Model will be sent to any address. 
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and crossings, and signal shops ; spring smithy, erecting shops, 
engine-shed, paint shop, chain-testing shop, and chain smithy. 
The carriage of materials from stores and work to their several 
shops is done by means of tramways, 18-inch gauge, of which 
there are five miles, the heavy work being drawn by small 
locomotive engines specially built for the purpose. The offices, 
323 feet long by 58 feet wide, are placed at the north end of the 
works, and include a laboratory, which is fitted up with the 
requirements for the analysis of all materials, and a test-room 
having a Ioo-ton testing machine. The general stores are 
198 feet long by 111 feet wide, having a gallery built round the 
four sides. There is a boiler-shop 364 feet long by 111 feet 
wide, fitted with a pair of hydraulic pumps and accumulator, 
two large fixed hydraulic rivetters for boilerwork, each having 
hydraulic overhead crane for lifting boilers when rivetting ; 
three portable hydraulic rivetters on swing cranes, bolted to 
walls and columns ; and three overhead travelling cranes. In 
addition, the ordinary machine tools of a boiler-shop are pro- 
vided, together with special machines for drilling, &c. The 
other shops include smithy, forge, brass foundry, tinsmiths’ and 
coppersmiths’ shops, telegraph shop, joiners’ and pattern- 
makers’ shops, and a fitting-shop 400 feet long by 111 feet 
wide. This shop is fitted up with a large number of 
special machines for dealing with locomotive work, including a 
large milling tool for cutting out crank axle webs, crank axle 
lathes, milling, planing, and slotting machines. These are 
driven by two wall engines placed at the end of the shop, 
giving motion by means of bevel gearing to four ranges of 
shafting running longitudinally, and to three five-ton high- 
speed rope jib travelling cranes, which control the principal 
heavy machines. The point and crossing shcp is 72 feet long 
by 111 feet wide, and is provided with special machinery to 
deal with point and crossing manufacture. The steel foundry, 
150 feet long by 111 feet wide, is fitted with two Siemens- 
Martin regenerative melting furnaces, having high-level wide 
tramway for carrying ladle and narrow-gauge tramway beneath 
for mould trollies. The latter tramway runs through to forge 
and rolling mills. The whole of the furnaces in the steel 
foundry and forge are heated by gas made from a series of 
Wilson’s gas producers. The iron foundry is 212 feet long by 
111 feet wide, and is fitted with two cupolas, supplied with 
blast from a Root’s blower. Hydraulic power is used for work- 
ing the cranes, in addition to which there are two overhead 
rope-power travelling cranes. There is a chair foundry 62 feet 
long by 128 feet wide, similarly fitted with two cupolas, charged 


from the high level. A staging is provided for fettling the 
chairs, which are then placed on an endless chain which con- 
veys them to the railway waggons for despatch. The erecting 
shop is 1,520 feet long by 118 feet wide. This has been 
arranged for the repair of existing and the building of new 
engines and tenders, and is supplied with twenty 30-ton over- 
head power cranes, driven by wall engines. Access for engines 
to the centre portions of this long shop is obtained by two 
traversers. Wheel lathes are placed at various positions for 
conveniently dealing with wheels taken from engines under 
repair. The gasworks are situated on the south-west boundary 
of the works, and at a much lower level. They are of sufficient 
capacity to provide light for all the company’s workshops and 
premises at Horwich and Blackrod. Dining-rooms have been 
erected near the public entrance to the works for the accom- 
modation of the men who live at a distance. Accommodation 
is provided for 1,000 men, whose meals are cooked or heated 
by attendants in charge of the rooms. The café is near com- 
pletion, is built in front of the dining-rooms, and will be pro- 
vided with coffee, chess, draughts, and billiard-rooms. Finally, 
there is a mechanics’ institute, which has been erected through 
the kindness of the shareholders, who voted a sum for that 
purpose. It consists of lecture-hall, library, reading-room, 
science classrooms, and lavatories. The library already con- 
tans over 3,000 vols. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


THE fourth provincial meeting of the Association of Public 
Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain was held at Chelmsford 
on Saturday. The Mayor of Chelmsford (Mr. Frederick 
Chancellor) welcomed the visitors at the Corn Exchange. The 
chair was then taken by Mr. Hugh Alexander (chairman of the 
Association). Dr. Arthur Downes, Cambridge, Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, gave an address on “Sanitation in 
Chelmsford,” in which he spoke principally of the water supply 
and the sewage farm. Dr. J. W. Tripe, medical officer of. 
health for Hackney, in moving a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Downes, referred to the fact which was mentioned by Dr. 
Downes that the profit from the sewage farm was partly 
obtained by the fattening of calves on the grass, and he urged 
that other towns should follow the example of Chelmsford in 
this. Dr. Alfred Carpenter then moved :—“ That this meeting 


desires to record its opinion that in order to secure proper 
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sanitary inspection by local authorities, it is desirable that only 
properly-qualified men should be appointed to the position of 
sanitary inspectors ; and that such officers should be adequately 
remunerated and protected in the discharge of their duty, and 
not be dismissed, nor their salaries diminished without the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. This meeting also 
desires to express the opinion that all sanitary inspectors 
should be required by law periodically to inspect the district to 
which they are appointed, in order to detect the existence of 
nuisances, and in such cases to serve notices for the abatement 
of such nuisances, which notices should be read at the next 
meeting of the board or committee appointed for such purpose, 
and, if approved, such notices should be valid and proceedings 
taken thereon as occasion may require.” The resolution was 
seconded by Mr. E. Lewis Thomas, M.A., LL.M., London, and 
carried unanimously, and the Chairman was requested to 
forward it to the Local Government Board. Votes of thanks to 
the Mayor and Corporation and the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. The Mayor afterwards entertained the visitors, 
with the Town Council anda number of members of the Board 
of Guardians and others, to lunch. It was announced that the 
summer meeting would be held at Folkestone in September. 


THE NEW DEE RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


TuIs important work is so rapidly approaching completion that 
on Saturday Sir Edward Watkin, in the presence of other 
directors of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company, by whom the bridge has been constructed, 
successfully rotated it, and the party travelled over the new 
portion of the line, some eight miles in length, from Chester to 
Bridge. The section of the railway to Hawarden is being 
pushed forward with great rapidity. A little beyond Mr. 
Gladstone’s residence the line joins the main track of the 
Buckley, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Company, giving it direct 
connection with the Welsh system of railways which the Bill 
now in Parliament proposes to amalgamate, for through work- 
ing to Cardiff and South Wales. The railway bridge over the 
Dee is constructed of three girders, two of which are fixed, 
while one swings. This latter, which was easily moved by Sir 
Edward Watkin, is 243 feet in length, while the fixed girders 
have each a span of 133 feet. During the proceedings a 
general hope was expressed that the Queen would consent to 
open the bridge during her visit to North Wales in August. 


PATENTS. 


THE sixth report of the Comptroller-General of Patents, 
Designs, and Trade-marks, has been presented to Parliament, 
for the year 1888, and is just published. Since 1884 the number 
of applications for patents has risen from 17,110 to 19,103, for 
designs from 19,753 to 26,239, and for trade-marks from 7,104 
to 13,224. Of the 19,103 applications for patents, 14,851 came 
from the United Kingdom, 341 from its dependencies, 2,422 
from Europe, 8 from Asia, 15 from Africa, 1,565 from America 
(1,457 from the United States), and 1 from the Sandwich 
Islands. We are informed incidentally that the number of 
readers frequenting the Patent Office Library during the year 
exceeded 80,000, and that the receipts from the sale of the office 
publications amounted to 5,878/7. ‘The large increase under the 
head of trade-marks must be set down to recent legislation on 
the subject. The total receipts from various sources on account 
of trade-marks amounted to 10,2342, 


THE NEW ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE AT CRAIG 
HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 


THAT portion of the present Royal Asylum at Morningside 
called the East House, says the Svofsman, constituted the 
original asylum built in 1813, through the exertions of Dr. 
Andrew Duncan, the Royal College of Physicians, and many 
other philanthropic citizens. Last year Mr. Sydney Mitchell, 
architect, was asked to prepare plans of a new asylum which 
would embody in stone and lime all the good points in the 
East House, and the newer principles which experience there 
and elsewhere had commended to the physician superinten- 
dent of the institution. These plans, which are signed by 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, have now been approved 
by the directors, and estimates for carrying them into effect will 
shortly be invited. The new asylum will be one of the most 
important buildings which has been erected in Edinburgh or 
its vicinity for many years. It will consist of eight central 
wards, four villas, and two hospitals, exclusive of old Craig 
House, grouped around spacious dining, drawing, reception, 
and billiard-rooms, and the accommodation provided for the 
administrative department. The exact location of the build- 
ing on the hillside may be determined by stating that its 
nearest wall will be 150 feet west of old Craig House. The 
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central building extends east and west for a distance of 360 feet, 
and from north to south, measuring the central block, 250 feet. 
The ground plan shows a building shaped like a capital “ E” 
with the middle stroke carried backwards, thus ‘“—E£,”” The 
open face is towards the south; the back stroke runs out 
towards the north. The chief entrance to the main building is 
in the north-east corner. It opens upon a large vestibule 
which communicates with three reception-rooms for the use of 
visitors and the medical superintendent. Passing inwards and 
ascending a broad flight of stairs, the visitor arrives in the 
great hall, which is one of the chief features of the building. 
It will be the real centre of the whole establishment, and will 
be an important and new feature in the house, corre- 
sponding in idea and in use to the hall of a Tudor 


mansion. Its dimensions will be 60 feet long, 32 feet 
wide, and 48 feet high to the crown of its vaulted 
ceiling. Panelled in wood to a height of 13 feet, the walls 


above that will be divided into six bays by means of 
pilasters 17 feet high. It will be lighted from a clerestory with 
semicircular windows, and by a large three-light Venetian 
window facing north, and commanding, as the windows on that 
side will do, splendid views of Edinburgh, the Firth, and the 
Fife coast. On each side of the hall will be a recess with a 
fireplace and window, the latter looking out upon the gardens. 
The central hall will be used for morning prayers, for church 
on wet Sundays, for dances, theatricals, concerts, and enter- 
tainments — a balcony being provided for musicians — for 
patients seeing their friends in, and as a general meeting-place 
in the evening. Opening off this hall on the south side there 
are two large rooms—a drawing-room facing east and south, 
and a billiard-room. The former is 40 feet by 22 feet by 
15 feet high, with a rectangular bay 4 feet 6 inches deep, and a 
circular projection in the corner. 
22 feet, with a large recessed fireplace or ingle-ncok, 17 feet 
wide and 5 feet deep. Together with the hall these constitute 


a suite of splendid public rooms for recreation and meetings, | 


large enough for all the patients in the asylum to assemble in 
at one time, and they will form a bright and attractive feature 
in the daily life of the Institution 

To the north of the great hall, and directly attached to it 
by a corridor, though in such a manner that patients need not 


pass through it, are the dining-rooms, five in number, for the | 


various classes of patients. They vary in size from 28 by 
20 feet to 32 feet by 35 feet, all being large enough to secure 


The billiard-room is 30 by | 
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which are usually associated with a table d’héte in a high-class 
hotel. In one of the dining-halls the convalescent patients 
will take their meals with the medical officers and matrons. 
Between each pair of dining-rooms there will be a service-room 
communicating by means of lifts with the kitchens, which are 
situated on the lower floor, where are also located sculleries, 
servants’-halls, and stores. On the floor over the drawing and 
billiard-rooms are rooms for the medical officers and matrons, 
and on the floor above a research-room and laboratory. 

On each side of the great hall are two wards running east 
and west, and connected with these by a common staircase are 
other two wards running north and south. These form the 
limbs of the E, One of each of these four wards is on the 
ground level, the others are on the flat. Taking first the wards 
running east and west, it may be noted that at each end of 
them is a parlour—one 26 feet by 11 feet, and the other, which 
includes a corner tower, is 28 feet by 12 feet. The view from 
these rooms is both north over Edinburgh and the Firth, and 
south towards the Pentlands, the idea being to have the sun- 
shine from the south and the view on the other side. The con- 
necting corridor, 77 feet long by 13 feet in width, which has a 
recess with a fireplace, and is otherwise broken up with pilasters, 
is to be furnished and used as a sitting-room. The corridor is 
lighted from the south by a series of windows, there being also 
a large window on the east side ; and on its north side are five 
bedrooms and a small kitchen. About the centre of the 
corridor there is a projection northwards carried up to the floors 
above, in which bathrooms and other sanitary accommodation 
are provided. In a projection southwards, at the angle of the 
junction of the wards, are other three bedrooms on each floor, 
with specia! sound-deadening arrangements, for patients who 
may be noisily inclined at night. The wards running north and 
south are constructed on a somewhat different principle. Here 
the corridor is in the centre of the block, with bedrooms—seven 
in number—opening off it on each side for part of the way, the 
whole of the south front being taken up with two large parlours, 
24 feet by 16 feet, and 30 feet by 19 feet. In one of the corners 
of the ward is a private parlour, with a large circular projection 
tower. In respect of their internal arrangements, both storeys, 
it may be said, generally are precisely similar in character, the 
four wards thus briefly described affording the physician 
superintendent means for classifying patients according to their 
Each ward has an exit staircase 


é | at either end for convenience of working and in case of fire. 
that cheerfulness and promote that feeling of self-restraint 


The four wards on the east of the central hall are for male 
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patients ; those on the west are for female patients. The top 
or third storey is entirely taken up with bedroom accommoda- 
tion, arranged in the same way as the bedrooms of a large 
hotel. Most of them are single bedrooms ; a few are associated 
dormitories. The central tower, referred to below, also contains 
a number of bedrooms. The face of the ground towards the 
north has allowed the architects to arrange the accommoda- 
tion there so that very few of the rooms are below the ground 
level. Here, as already stated, are the kitchens and servants’ 
dining-halls, as also a bowling-alley, workshops, and such like 
accommodation. 

The architectural style of the building is the Jater phase of 
the French Renaissance, so that, according to Dr. Clouston’s 
report, it might be made as bright, airy, and attractive as 
possible. Its treatment has been somewhat difficult. both on 
account of the nature of the site, and from the necessity which 
existed of providing on the several floors, and especially on 
the upper floor, somany smallrooms. Each of these, of course, 
required a window, which breaks up the wall space in a cor- 
responding degree. The prominent features of the design, as 
seen from the north, will be the roof of the great hall, and a 
massive square tower rising to a height of 100 feet, about which 
the several parts of the design are admirably grouped. Archi- 
tectural effect is further secured by the introduction of towers 
at the angles of the building, and on the face of the north and 
south projections and wings. The windows on the first and 
second floor are square-headed. On the third floor is a line of 
dormer windows rising through the roof, and the level of each 
floor is marked off by a cornice. The projections already 
referred to, in which the sanitary arrangements are placed, are 
finished atop with an elaborate pedimented gable, and the 
fenestration in the towers is richer than that of the main 
building, each of the former windows being flanked by a 
pilaster. Each tower, of which there are eight, has a bell- 
shaped roof, which rises to a height of 75 feet. The north 
gable of the great hall is flanked by two octagonal projections, 
and between them is the great Venetian three-light window, 
25 feet broad and 30 feet high. The hall has a cornice and 
balustrade on all its sides, and the gable is finished with side 
trusses and broken pediment. The main tower, 32 feet square, 
which is roofed flat, has on the top storey a large open loggia, 
consisting on each side of three arches, with pilasters between 
each opening, the whole being surmounted by an open balus- 
trade. At one of the angles of the tower a small circular stair 
turret is corbelled out, and rises above the balustrade other 
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15 feet. The main portion of the building is to be of red 
rubble freestone, while the dressings will be of yellow stone. 
The roofs will be covered with green slates. The chimneys, 
very frankly expressed, rise considerably above the ridge of the 
roof. On the building there is little detailed ornamentation. 
On such a site that would to a large extent have been thrown 
away. The aim of the architects has been to produce a com- 
position which at a distance will have a striking and picturesque 
appearance, and close at hand agreeable general lines and 
features. On the perspective plan the great tower, the high- 
pitched roof of the central hall, and the subsidiary turrets and 
towers and roofs, rising amid the splendid grove of trees by 
which the building will be surrounded, have a most imposing 
aspect, the coup d’eil suggesting, not an asylum, but some 
important baronial mansion. It will most unquestionably be a 
great adornment to this site, which is so well seen from many 
parts of the city and surrounding district. 

The scheme also includes the erection of four villas and two 
hospitals—two villas and a hospital on the west side for lady 
patients, and two villas and a hospital for gentlemen. These 
buildings are connected with each other, and with the main 
asylum, by means of glass corridors. Each villa will contain 
two public and two private parlours and seven bedrooms. 
Their general arrangements suggest those of a comfortable 
dwelling-house—the idea being that patients in the villas will 
lead a more domestic life than those in the central institution. 
Between the villas for gentlemen there is a billiard and 
reading-room. Each infirmary villa is in reality a completely 
equipped one-storeyed cottage hospital, containing a parlour, 
dining-room, and parlour dormitory, bedrooms, nurses’ rooms, 
probationers’ quarters, and other accommodation. These villa 
hospitals are intended for such patients as may be paralysed, 
or are otherwise weak in body, and need special nursing by 
trained nurses. It is intended that all the attendants shall be 
taught nursing to some extent in those hospitals. On front of 
each villa is a verandah, where the patients may go and enjoy 
the sunshine. The elevations of the villas, which are only two 
storeys in height, follow the general style of the main building, 
though they are treated in a less monumental way—their large 
oriel windows and high roofs giving them a homelike appear- 
ance. The whole of the buildings above described will give 
accommodation for 80 patients of each sex—or 160 in all—who 
will be grouped according to their circumstances and mental 
condition. The cost of the new asylum will be between 
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83 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 


A large collection of Choice Goods always kept in Stock, from which Orders can 
be supplied. 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
RAISED FLOCKS. 


BORDERS AND FRIEZES. 


8 arn ee - Pi =tsc. 2c @ a 
f LONDON SHOW AGOM 155. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST E.¢ 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


rei; 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Werk, 
Coil Cases. 


~  Purton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
“THE ‘GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS,"ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


Architects are invited to inspect and specify Haines & Co.’s Wall Papers. 
All Orders from Architects have special attention. 


Driss hard in afew hours, with For Baths, Stoves, Furniture, 


smooth, glossy, and durable Cycles, Ornaments, Inside 
surface. Is not affected by 4 and Outside Decorations, 
Oils, Turps, Acids, or climatic @ Leather, Wickerwork, Stone, 
changes, resisting alike ex- : errs 


tremes of heat and cold. 


In Self-opening Cans, 

at 10d., 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
3 and 3s. 10d. each. 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


In ‘Self-opening Cans, 
at 10d., 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
enl 3s. 10d. each. 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


Telegrams :—“ Ornamental, London.” 


Lists and Sample Tints of 


JAMES PRICE, 


SoLE MANUFACTURER, 


Fitzroy Place, 
Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AN AERIAL ROAD. 


THE cantonal authorities of the districts around Mount 
Pilatus have under consideration a proposal for the construction 
of a novel kind of road which has been submitted to them by 
M. Leonardo Torres, of Santander, through the Central 
Government at Berne. This road would connect the so-called 
Oberhaupt, or highest point of Pilatus, with the Klimsenhorn. 
The object would be to make the ascent of the mountain easier 
on the northern side, and to shorten the ascent for tourists 
coming from Hergiswyl. The difference in level between the 
two points is set down at 194 métres; the distance between 
them at 465 métres. The road apparatus (for such it must be 
called) would consist of six wire cables, quite independent of 
one another, on which six light pulley wheels will move, and 
from these wheels a small omnibus capable of carrying eight 
persons will hang. The omnibus will be drawn by a rope 
atached to a steam-engine to be placed on the Oberhaupt, near 
the Bellevue Hotel. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuztously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
May 27. 

8708. James Ford, for “Improvement in joiner’s, cabinet- 
maker’s, and others’, mitre-cutting machines.” 

8793. William Howard Winnall, for “ Improvements relat- 
ing to screw-cutting lathes and to electrical indicating apparatus 
for use in connection therewith.” 

8795. Alfred Napier Ford, for “The manufacture of im- 
proved materials for roofing and other purposes, and of a com- 
position therefor.” 

8801. Niels Georg Sérensen, for “Improvements in and 
relating to door and other locks.” 


May 28. 


Fraser, and Harold Mark Carter, for “Improvements in 
machines for the manufacture of bricks and briquettes.” 

8852. Francis Faulkner Brown, for “An improved material 
for covering floors, walls, or other surfaces in wood, mosaic, or 
parquetry work, or imitations thereof.” 

May 29. 

8898. Walter Blake Wright, for “Improvements in means 
for feeding fluid fuel to furnaces, particularly applicable to the 
furnaces of brick kilns.” 

8904. Alfred James Hogan, for “An improvement in 
machines for cutting laths.” 

8914. Arthur George Tonks and Francis Robert Baker, for 
“ Improvements in the manufacture of flush bolts for doors and 
other articles.” 

8922. John Clarke, for Improvements in or relating to kilns 
for burning bricks and the like.” 

8961. Edward Hanff, for “ Improvements 
fastenings.” 

8964. Samuel Mellor, for “A drain or stench-trap applicable 
also for resisting back-rush of water or sewage during times of 
flood or otherwise.” 


in window- 


May 30. 

gooo. Edwin Samuel Fletcher Mann, for “ Improvements in 
apparatus for raising and lowering window-sashes, shutters, and 
the like, and for other similar purposes.” 

go11. John James Downes, for “A chimney-top for 
effectually preventing the down-draught in chimneys and 
remedying smoky chimneys.” 

go22. Christian Albert Jensen, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of Venetian blinds.” (A. Gronbeck, Norway.) 

9024. Stephen Henry Capon, for “ Improved construction 
of gate or door hinge.” 

9045. George Fisher Belling, for “A new window-sash 
fastener.” 

9053. John Clarke and George Clarke, for “ Improvements 
in or relating to brick-making machines.” 

9103. David Prentice Menzies, for ‘“ Improvements in 
arrangements or apparatus for ventilating halls, rooms, ships, 
or other interiors, baths, sinks, and the like.” 

9114. Philippe Stein, for ‘*‘ An improved double-latch lock.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELT, 


8845. Ninian Proctor, Arthur Middleton, Charles Edward , Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


nl 


( 


=o 


OP SHI 


as 


ORNAMENTAL. 


for AILS, HEARTHS . FISORS% 
EMBOSSED, GLAZED, 
PRINIED,PAINTED, 
MOSAIC 3 ENCAUSIIC. 


MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B, SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


LONDON, JUNE 21, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 20.—For Additions to Culter Paper 
Mills. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERTILLERY.—June 25.—For Building Infants’ School, 
Six Bells Village. Mr. James MacBean, Architect, Abertillery. 

ARDSLEY.—For Building Seven Dwelling-houses. Mr. 
J. P. Kay, Estate Office, Ardsley, Barnsley. 

ARMAGH.—June 22.—For Enlarging Premises and Building 
Three Houses. Messrs. D. P. Martin & Co., Armagh. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 22.—For Building Two 
Shops. Mr. T. D. Lindley, Architect, Henry Square, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

ASPATRIA.—June 29.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
J. Parkin, Workington. 

AYLESBURY.—June 26.—For Repairs to Workhouse. Mr. 
F. B. Parrot, 16 Bourbon Street, Aylesbury. 

BARNSLEY.—June 28.—For Building Four Houses. 
G. Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, Barnsley. 

BELFAST.—June 24.—For Building Terrace of Houses. 
Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 25.—For Building Thirteen Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. J. J. M‘Donnell, Architect, 27 Chichester Street, 

Belfast. 
j BELFAST.—June 25.—For Building Dwelling-house, Tober- 
gill, Mr. Mortimer W. Thomson, Architect, 65 Upper Arthur 
Street, Belfast. 

BRADFORD.—July 4.—For Construction of Goods Station, 
&c., Dudley Hill. Messrs. John Fraser & Sons, 31 Park 


Mr. 


Mr. 


| 


BRANCASTER.—June 22.—For Building Stabling and Re- 
pairs to Farm Premises, Cottage, &c. Mr. E. J. Coleman, 
Architect, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 

BuRRY PortT.—June 22.—For Building Villa. 
Williams, Architect, Burry Port. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—June 27.—For Construction of Four- 
Cell Destructor, Fume Cremator, Engine-house, Mortar Mills, 
Stores, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Burton-on-Trent. 

CASTLEFORD.—June 24.—For Building Board Schooh Mr. 
W. H. Thorp, Architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 

CATFORD BRIDGE.—June 24.—For Building Double Fronted 
Cottage Residences. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, Surveyors, Rail- 
way Approach, Lewisham. 

CHELMSFORD.—June 25.—For Additions to the Union 
House. Mr. Fred Chancellor, Architect, Chelmsford. 

CREDITON.—June 27.—For Building Board School for 150 
Children, near Hookway. Mr. C. Cole, Architect, Queen 
Street Chambers, Exeter. 

ELLON.—June 26.—For Building House. Messrs. Jenkins. 
& Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

ELy.—June 21.—For Building House. Mr. J. Gunton, 
Architect, 16 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

EsKDALE.—June 21.—For Building Mission Church and 
School. Mr. T. L. Banks, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 

FALMOUTH —June 24.—For Additions to Hotel. Mr. E. R, 
Jones, Architect, Plymouth. 

FOLKESTONE.—June 25.—For Building Central Portion of 
the Victoria Jubilee Hospital, Radnor Park. Mr. Joseph 
Gardner, Architect, 2 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 

FRIZINGHALL. — June 22.— For Building House, Stable, 
Shed, &c. Messrs. Woodhead & Son, Surveyors, 18 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

GLASGow.—June 24.—For Additions to Fish Market. The 
City Architect, 74 Hutcheson Street, Glasgow. 

GLOUCESTER.—July 1.—For Additions to_ Police Station. 
Mr. J. Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester. 

GREAT HARwoop.—July 3.—For Building Carriage Shed. 
Mr. J. H. Stafford, Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

GRIMSBY.—June 24.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
South Parade. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX —July 6.—For Building Dunkirk Mills, Engine- 
house, Sheds, &c. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 


Mr. R. 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 60 FORE STREET, E.C, 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


with, we have so applied the different Movements that 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing here é , 
guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we 
We are also manufacturers of — 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
Catalocues Free by Post. 
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HAMPSTEAD.—June 21.—For Construction of Swimming 
Bath, Finchley New Road. Mr. Spalding, Architect, 15 Queen 
Street, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH.—June 24.— For Repairs to Two 
Viaducts. The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


HARRINGTON. — July 4.—For Building Two Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. A. Holmes, Christian Street, Harrington. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—June 27.—For Additions to House. 
J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

KENSINGTON.—June 21.—For Extension of Workhouse 
Laundry. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. 


KING Cross.— June 26.—For Building Weaving Shed 
and Warehouse. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Hipper- 
holme. 

LLANELLY.—July 8.—For Building Higher Grade Board 
School, Laboratory, &c. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 
Hereford. 

LuDLoW.—June 25.—For Restoring Bromfield Church. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 


NEWINGTON.—June 24.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
Public Lavatories and Urinals, Great Dover Street. The 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walworth Road. 

NEW Ross.—June 29.—For Repairs to Parish Church. 
Rev. G. Greene, Endowed School, New Ross, co. Wexford. 

NORMANTON.—June 28.—For Building Board Schools, 
Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. William Watson, Architect, 
Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

PONTYPRIDD.—June 22.—For Building Cottages (20 to 44). 
Mr. T. Rowland, Architect, Pontypridd. 

RISHWORTH.—June 28.—For Classroom to Church Schools. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post-office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

ROTHERHAM.—June 24.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
E. I. Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 

ROTHERHAM.—July 5.—For Construction of Service Reser- 


Mr. 


Boiler Houses, Pump Well, &c., at Sewage Works. Mr. Lewis 
Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

STRATTON.—July 1.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 

SUNDERLAND.—June 27.—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. John Eltringham, Architect, 62 John Street, Sunderland. 

SWADLINCOTE.—June 22.—For Building Four Houses, 
House and Shop. Mr. W. Dowler, Architect, Church Street, 
Swadlincote. 

SWANSEA.—June 25.—For Building Schoolroom, Forest- 
fach. Mr. Thomas H. Jones, Upland House, Moriston. 

WAKEFIELD.—July 3.—For Building Nine Houses, Black- 
smith’s Shop, Outbuildings, &c. Mr. Arthur Fawcett, Archi- 
tect, Old Town Hall, Wakefield. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 22.—For Building Bible 
Christian Chapel. Rev. J. Finch, 2 Belmont Villas, Locking 
Road, Weston-super-Mare. 

Woop GREEN.—June 27.—For Reconstructing and En- 
larging Moselle Culverts. Mr. H. Robinson, C.E., 7 West- 
minster Chambers, S.W. 

YorK.—July 1.—For Building Municipal Offices. 
E. G. Mawbey, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ASHBY. 
For Supplying and Laying Sewer Pipes 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


(600 yards), Overseal, 


A. Faulks, Loughborough , ° . ‘ of fIOn 0 GO 
C. Mellor, Oakthorp . , ‘ : ° «. 108 46.6 
J. Slater, Overseal ; e - ‘ : oe Det yy ED 
T. Perkins, Egginton . ‘ : : . ey 


BALHAM. 
For Erecting Four Shops at Balham High Road, for Mr. C.’ 


voir, Building Meter-house, &c. Mr. D. Jennings, Surveyor, Curtis. Mr. J. NIXON HORSFIELD, Architect. 
7 Howard Street, Rotherham. Batley, London : ‘ : : Zi . 4,848 0 0 
SLAITHWAITE.—June 26.—For Building Sixteen Dwelling- Dickeson & Wallis, Balha : , 4,591 9 oO 
houses, &c, at Side. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth . ‘ 4545 9 9 
Huddersfield. Lorden & Sons, Tooting . “ : 5 4,465 9 0 
STRATFORD.—June 25.—For Construction of Engine and T. Potterton, Balham . ‘ : : 6 lee 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Photographic& Chemical Apparatus| GARDEN SUN-DIALS 
‘ x M e ¢> 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS pein yo & spon, 
OR WIRING ONLY} "anes" sare eee 
48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W.) ° mT i), te 
STRODE & Co, {rzsyeetrcereneerscc LONDON, a , W 3 THOMAS & C0, tis persis 
_ (LIMITED) form a or 
| : 3 - 7 *¥ 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE oe cemmns om | Yervin Modern 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 5 teresting Styles, 
ae THOMAS’S ; 
ESTABLISHED 1878. and at- and with 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : ; 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRY SQuARn, B.0. CELEBRATED tractive or with- 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
, A COMPLETE ORGANISATION G&G ¥¥9| feature out Pe- 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually : 
required by the ee Surveying, and Engineering fe d t l 
Estimates by return of post. ns deem! 
LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. Gardens Also 
Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch U 37 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought * 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. Pp L AT = S Lawns, Vertical 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” a &c., Sun-dials 
p AP F R Hy A NG fy aS FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND) made for Build- 
j TRANSPARENCY WORK. in ings, &. 
VARNISHES, &c. TF Trier. a 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. Z 


E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 
WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, whe 


43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 


PaTTERN Booxs on APPLICATION. 


Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; 
Landscape do. 1/6; 


Extra Rapid, 44x34, 1/; 64x 4§, 2/3; 8x64, 4/3 per do. 
do, 3/63 +do. 6/6 - _,, 
dows 8/634 odo; 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 
FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians, 


” ” ‘FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


Sh 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogues 
post free on anplication. 
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BALLYNAFBEIGH. CROOK. 
For Building Two Houses, Ballynafeigh. Mr, HENRY SEAVER, | For Additions, &c., to Wesleyan School, Crook. 
Architect, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Carr, Darlington : - E P F mfisootto: 1a 
Accepted Tenders. UistersGemson, Crook, < -» » . ww 47ON GLa 
H. & J. Martin, Limited, Belfast. : ‘ 27300 On O 
William Kerr, Ballynafeigh ; , 7207108 0 DARWEN. 
John McCurdy, Shaftesbury Square, Bellast . 690 0 0} For Building Twelve Houses, Marsh House Lane. Mr. J.0B. 
reine ae THORNLEY, Architect, Darwen. 
B 
For Building Boundary Walls, Croydon Road Depét, Becken- R. Shorrock, builder . Accepted "Me : .£1,760 0 0 
ham, with Entrance Gates, &c. Mr. G. B. CARLTON, Paci ncon Bros., plasterer eT ‘estar, one 149 ats 
Surveyor. H. C. Jepson lumber. : . : »Hee800 50, O 
reoxee ie ost ae Net £33 Oo Oo ne 
Mid-Kent Building Company : : ‘5 ee oO . GATESHEAD. 
Wooton : : ‘ : : : : - 298 © O| For Engineering Works at proposed Baths. Mr. J. Bower, 
Lynn & Duncan . : - : : #20050" 0 Borough Surveyor, Gateshead. 
Wr tones’. : ‘ ° rez54i0 oO Murdoch & Ross, Glasgow . . : : £825 0-0 
Palmer, Bromley (accepted) Ess aoe. 238 0 O Benham & Sons, ‘London. ‘ ° . ng005 4 Og 0 
For Supplying 8-ton Steam Road Roller, Beckenttain: Mr. J. Keith, London. . : - 630 0 0 
CARLTON, Surveyor to the Local Board. W. Summerscales & Sons, Keighley : ; OS 9elO moO 
Aveling & Porter, Rochester ; ; o » £321 0 0 Manlove & Alliott, Nottingham . : ; S633. 5800 
Green . ; 2 ‘ ; : f I B286NIOA O Emley & Sons, Newcastle. ? : : : ¥ 5000. 0 
sh eae ye sea May, ee 5 = ASSASOF GO 
: RADF : 
For Addition to Nicholson Memorial Schools, Lisburn. Mr. Be Sae? Manchester (accepted 37881 OG 
HENRY SEAVER, Architect. For Construction of Brick Sewers, Gateshead. Mr. J. BOWER, 
M‘Henry, Dunmurry, co. Antrim . . .£660 0 o Borough Surveyor. 
J. Vernon & Son, Lisburn . : 7 p050 41020 JeFisher, Low Fell Accepted Tenders. (ional Ao 
) . ; . ££5) 
AARON SINCLAIR, ue (accepted) : a e Nicholson & Elliot, Sunderland . ., 2;1551 oF O 
: BINGLEY. 
For Wrought-iron Railing, Gates, and internal Fittings at HARPENDEN. 
Bingley Technical School. Messrs. W. & J. B. BAILEY, | For Additions, &c., to National Schools, Harpenden. Messrs. 
Architects, Bradford and Keighley. TLR BRowN & SON, mr eg ma Luton. 
Accepted Tenders. W. Sparrow, Harpenden . . . £489 Io oO 
R. Longbottom, Bingley, railing and gates. T. Dawson, Harpenden . : : : » 450 0 0 
Cryer Bros., Shipley, internal fittings. W. G. Dunham, Luton : . ' '  395.. Of O 
S. Rushmore, jun., Shipley, heating apparatus. ievmresor0s., Luton 9% reer oe Gee sCO™ Ob. Co 
W. Walker, Bingley, painting. HEXHAM. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. For Construction of Covered Service Reservoir (to hold 
For Building United Club Premises, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. 450,000 gallons), Hexham. Mr. H. Laws, Engineer, 18 
GEORGE YATES MILLS, Irongate, Derby. Quantities by Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
the Architect. H. Fisher & Co., Cockermouth. 0 : oA, 1,04ien On. 
CHAMBERLAIN BRos., Burton-on-Trent * 2 £1,300 0 O J. T. Dore, Newcastle-upon-Tyne . , sip L,03o nese O 
* Accepted subject to revision. W. CARR, Hexham (accepted) . 2 2 1,370. lomo 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 
GE 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 188’. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


Se ene OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
W vw 


a One inch and 3-inch thick. Timi =§=©One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


Tmmense Stock aris & ready for Laying. For Material only, Se os Layee: sd 


Turpin's s Paynter 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floor: 
_ on Concrete or Stone. 


mapas s Patent, 
Sa 6-16 inch pee laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 


Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


Ae t-inch Parquet i CARVING. 


gy Wood Backing ; pe = Architectural Designs 
ce ) eh a Executed in all Styles. 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” S5 Fe. FE i S9 FE OWS CC cattaire 87 and Braces, 1088, 


& = “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Oia. ): Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
jeer’ CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 
Registered Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


VOLUME XL. OF THE aRCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt ettarell Price 12s, 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W C. 
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HASTINGS. 
For Construction of Covered Reservoir and Filter Beds, &c., at 
Waterworks, Newgate Fields. Mr. P. H. PALMER, Borough 


Engineer. 
> King ee 0 ee £2995 18 7 
S. Osenton e 4 : ‘ : : 2,745 90 0 
W, Cunliffe : ; ~ : ; . 2,579 9 O 
F, J. Cruttenden ‘ , 5 . : 2,640 oo 
P, Jenkins . ; ; : ‘ . se545 OED 
J. Longley (¢oo late) . : 2,450 0 9 


For Construction of Smithy, Siorehonen: and Renee Wall, 
&c., at Waterworks, Filsham. Mr. P. H. PALMER, Borough 


Engineer. 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, Hastings . : “hh 150 0 O 
J. Longley, Crawley . : ; : ° 1,440 0 O 
P, Jenkins, Hastings. : : ° ' iy 5345 ORO 
Taylor Bros., Hastings . : : 1.339 Oa 
J. & P. Phillips, Hastings. . T,2lls OO 
F, J. Cruttenden, Hastings ; ‘ 1,082 0 O 
HEREFORD. 
For Alterations to Fire-engine House, for the City Council, 
Hereford. 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford (accepted) EZ17t 155.0 
JARROW. 


For Street Improvement Works, Jarrow. 
Borough Surveyor. 


Mr. J. PETREE, 


J. Scott : : ‘ ‘ as 20% 
G. Maughan : 2EtS a2 
W. R. Dopps, Jarrow (accepted ss 10 oO 
Surveyors estimate. ‘ : “e502 40 


KILMALLOCE. 
For Building Dispensary-house and Doctor’s Residence at 
Hospital, Kilmallock, co. Limerick. Mr. J. CARROLL, 
Architect. 
N. Gaffrey, Kilmallocktown 
P. Costelloe, Patrickswell 
W. CASEY, Burff (accepted) 


LEWES. 


={f,4,4207 O20 
15205 Onno 
1,062). .0)50 


LEAMINGTON. 
For Construction of a Dwarf River Wall, &c., Leamington. 


Jenkins & Son, Leamington Spa £373" .0. 0 
T. Bailey, Leamington Spa : : . 559 Sa 
G. Smith & Son, Milverton : . ; . 308 OG 
R. Bowen, Leamington Spa . 289 IO O 
J. PRATT, ae Spa (accepted ) 219 0 O 


LONDON. 
For Repairs and Decorations at the Conference Hall, West 
Ham Lane, Stratford. Mr. F. BOREHAM, Architect. 


Hoskings . - 5 : .£296 0 O 
J. Holloway . : eke era: . 246 0 0 
A. REED (accepted) .  . . : 210 10 10 


For Alterations and Repairs to St. George’s Wesleyan Chapel, 
E., for London eee Mission East. Mr. F. BOREHAM, 


Architect. 
Gregar : er CMa . : £969 10 oO 
Cleaver : : : ; ; 7 7 s 1945 2 0,0 
Battley : : ; 4 ; : . <1gZt oT 4 
Jervis Smith p ; ; 4 : ‘ . 870 0 0 
Dove Bros, . git ; ; ; ; . 865..0%90 
Woodward & Con ‘ ; ‘ ; ; BOS a 
J. Allen & Sons . ; : : : «BT 
Anley . eens : : é : s 2 0400 a 
Chessum . : ; 2 ; 4 4 S47, 5O ano 
Goodman . : : : 9 Peale pe Coe Te) 
HOLLOWAY (accepted) ; , : 77) eG 
Warnes the Building 
Stainton ; ; +, 526 20.40 
Perkins & Son 124 15 0 


For Alterations and Repairs at Finsbury Park Wesleyan 


Chapel. Mr. F. BOREHAM, Architect. 
Campion : ; ; - £799 15 oO 
Oldis . 927 20 mG 
j. Holloway . 695 jo 30 
J. CHESSUM & SONS (accepted) . 640 0 oO. 


For the Supply of Window-sills, Heads, Stairs, Steps, Land- 


For Enlargement of Ragged School, Lewes. Mr. SAMUEL ings, Hearthstones, and Paving, for Ten new Houses and. 
DENMAN, Architect, 26 Queen’s Road, Brighton. Dwellings, Smith’s Gardens, Bermondsey, S.E. Mr. E. 
J. B. Thorpe, Lewes SP a2 OO CROSSE, Architect. 


J. Floyd, Lewes. INIT) ge 
BERRY & BUSSEY, Lewes (accepted ) . 


220 a, O 
alia O.> 0 


THE PATENT INDURATED STONE Co., 13 Victoria Street, 
S.W. (accepted ). 


AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, ! 
&e., &c. 


OPP LOLOL ALD Ar AD Wl 


VILLA OLOPPLOLPOPPLPOLPOPIFPID_PDP LAD AI - 
FOR 
Working Farm Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 
and all purposes requiring small 
power. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons. 
Great Economy. 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS, 


zLOSPital SUreS’ Birmingham, 
: 7} MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
fl qy. | PATENT INVINCIBLE, 
1) l, | i 


SMITH’S, CLIMAX, 
AND OTHER 


FLOOR SPRINGS, 


mat The Patent Regulating, 
mm hl i ; Fryer’s Patent Facile, Helical, © 
= i i I | HAA ) | By AND OTHER 


“NEWMAN'S PATENT LOCK STAPLES, with Movable Striking Plate. DOOR SPRINGS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-ACTION SPRING HINGES, 
PATENT SIMPLEX DOOR SPRING AND CHECKS, FIRE BRASSES, FENDERS, ETC. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


VOLUME XI... OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENE 


LONDON —continued. 

For Drainage Works and Formation of Roads on the Frognal 
Mansion Estate, Hampstead. (First portion only.) Mr. 
JAMES NEALE, F.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, 10 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. Levels by Messrs. Physick & Lowe, 

95 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Rogers & Co, Notting Hill . £1,260: 0-0 
- Nowell & Robson, Kensington. 1220050, 40 
Neave & Sons, Paddington : 15102.105"0 
& KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accepted ) Di25e On 0 


For Construction of Second-class Men’s Swimming Bath, for 


the Parish of St. Mary: Abbott, Kensington. Mr. THos. 
VERITY, Architect, 11 Jermyn Street, S.W. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Wandsworth JL2454" 0: 0 
Ward, Clarke & Co., New Cross Road 2425) OF 0 
J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn . : ‘ Bg5Si.0°' 0 
W. Brass & Son, St. Luke’s. he 1,950" O- o 
KIRK & RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted) « 1,899 0 o 


For Alterations, Painting, &c., at Infirmary, Rackham Street, 
Notting Hill, for the Guardians of St. Marylebone. 
WALL BROs., Kentish Town (accefzed ) ALG) OO 


For Works to Board School, Gravel Lane. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 


Architect. 
Parker : £125 Oo oO 
Longley & Co. . I a ore) 
Downs OC OME 
Goodman . let {4 OM 
Williams & Son Tal 22 Om 
Charteris INTOoOn OmO 
Kellaway . 1070. CaO 
Richardson 1,029, (0), 0 
For Heating Board ethour ipen bronten (how renee Steam 
Apparatus). 
May . : : ; : PALISESO 0 
Eagle Iron Co. . : ; : : F125 0.0 
Harlow ., fs ; 5 ‘ : ‘ « £,085)'02L0 
Dawson & Co. . : d 986 0 oO 
Green & Son, Limited 932 13 II 
1 Pag Os Christie O25 a O7 O 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein 925 0 O 
‘Crane " ‘ 830 0 oO 
Ashwell & Co. SCOunONO 
Risdale & Co. 750m One O 
Cannon 690 0 O 
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LONDON —continued. 
For Works at Board School, Bloomfield Road. Mr. T. J. 
RAILEY, Architect. 


Patkeroe . : ‘ ‘ Heel ea a Bie he AES 
Lawrance & Sons 10,597 0 O 
Downs : é : : : : 10,580. 0 O 
Knignese: 7 een vie : eet kopiy/eyy (e) We! 
Longley & Coe : : Ps 10,081 0 oO 
Charteris . ; - ; - 10:042,. Ol O 
Kirk & Randall : ple ae : 07/3 2550MO 


For Heating Board School, Marlborough Street (Low-pressure 
Hot-water System). 


Cowan. ; é : ‘ - 34745 0 0 
Ope cr : é : : 5 é 4 4905.80 O 
Grundy : ; : : : ‘ - 499 0 0 
Risdale & Co. . 468 oO Oo 
lec GuChristicus 432)0)0 
Eagle Iron Co. 409 0 O 
Harlow : : 390 0 a 
Price, Lea & Co. . 250m Onno 
Purcell & Nobbs . 255 On. O 
Cannon 3 ae 3240) OM O 
Greene & Son + . 375e-Oe O 
Crane . 230% OM O 
Jones & Ateraode : 22 5a OM 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . ‘ 299 10 oO 


For Works to Board School, plaesy Rat Mo . J. BAILEY, 


Architect, 
Parker ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ “Ah 449 0 0 
Tyerman . ‘ ‘ ‘ < . I, 30300" O 
Goodman . ‘ . : 1,360 0 oO 
Longley & Co. . bigeieye) ) © 
Downs 5 ipsicyy ime) 1 
Staines & Son. P : ; : 1,298. .07 
inightaoe. Bi ; : : : 1.207 iO 
Kirk & Randall ¢ : : : 1522 2 OMO 
Richardson al 20482 OLLO 
Charteris . A iGy- KO 


For the Paving z sitz of Van Sheds, Yards, and Tripe Boiling 
Factories with a Non-absorbent and Impervious Patent 
Stone, approved by the London County Council, at White 
Post Lane, Hackney Wick, E,, for Mr. Thomas Cole. 

Victoria Street, 

S.W. (accepted ). 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bints oF Quanririzs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS | &\e-\h 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. | & 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 'E 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


a COX, EDGLEY & CO., LIM., B= 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


=() stained & Leaded Glass Fate 


{For Buildings and Ecclesiastical By 
Fide Purposes. igs 
ile) Designs & Estimates Free. 

: Catalogue on application. 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


@| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


‘ LITHOGRAPHED. 
A1WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
_ 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 

=|| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

AV: Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
s§| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Also aS iN 


Pans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBzs, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
ontinuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, é&c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


NO ZINC, 


S| i M PLEX L EAD 
gs LO) ef ZAIN RA ae een 


Correctly Written and AND 
Lithographed by return of 
; post certain. [ER AY'S 
PLANS, &c., best style. 
PATENT 


2 J. L. ALLDAY, 


y PRINTING WORKS, 
| BIRMINGHAM. 


—— | Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 


oO. W. ENGLISH, 


his Offices, 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Horticultural Work. : 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT: REQUIRED. 
IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CQ. 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, Et. 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best style and on short notices 2, F)F4 | 


C. E, HORNOR, 


(Lim.), 


&ec.. 


COLLINGE’S 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


SHAKESPEARE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL F.TTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
; &c., &c. 


JOHN 


Ate & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on shilicstisn for Detivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all var! propecia reer ry entre 
je: specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HANO ROPE, 
SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 


THE." JUBILEE,” FRICTION HOIST 
DALE, |iP.3 


in the MARK 
London Showrooms—l00 HOUNDS- 
1 DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 
AWARDS— 
Edinburgh ard evi Exhibitions, 1886. 
Bolton and Adelside Exhibitions, 1887. 


HINDLE, NORTON & CO. 
OLDHAM, 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Whitewashing at Plashet School, for the Guardians of St. 
George-in-the-East. 


A Boardman ; : . ‘ : ¢ £165 0 oO 
W. J. Hobb . : . : . ‘ : » I15 10 0 
S. W. Hawkins . : : : : . at Oem 
J. W. Wiles . ‘ - P ‘i F +7 104,250 
J. E. Sayer . ° ; . . . . a 207-105 0 
J. Gilbey 5 ‘ ° , . : . + 95.10. 0 
T. Humphrey . : . ° : ; st OV oO 
J. EWENS (accepted) . : ° . oy OF 53 0 


For Kerbing and Paving Footways of Chipka Street, E., with | 
Patent Victoria, Patent Indurated or Imperial Stone of the 


best quality, for the Poplar District Board of Works. Mr. 
G. F. HOLT, Surveyor. 

LEWIS GRIFFITHS, Millwall (for Patent Indu- 
rated Stone) (accepted) . : : ' raphe fhe emia 


LONGTON,. 
For Works, St. James’s Church, Longton. Messrs. R. Scri- 
VENER & SONS, Architects, Surveyors and Valuers, 


' MAIDSTONE—continued. 
For Heating Kent County Lunatic Asylum, Barming Heath, 
Maidstone. 
HAYWARD Bros, & ECKSTEIN (accepted for their improved 
low-pressure hot-water system). coduak ants 


~ MALDON. 
For Additions, &c., to Corporation Stables, Maldon. 


Mr. 
P. M. BEAUMONT, A.M.I.C.E , Borough Surveyor. 


J. Smith, Maldon. : : : ‘ . £102 10 oO 
A. BAXTER, Maldon (accepted he A . , sJO1 oe ae 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate . . ° ¢, 102 12090 
, MARY BOROUGH. 
For Interior Painting, Maryborough District Asylum. 
M. Quigley & Sons, Birr , ; ; ¢ . £139 Io o 
R. Abraham, Maryborough . , ; + 2285 fo..0: 
R. KEEGAN, Maryborough (accepted) ‘ » 118 0 oO 


. ORPINGTON. 
For Decorations to a House at Orpington. Mr. St. PIERRE 


Hanley. Harris, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., 
James Bowden, Burslem . e ° ' » £879750. 0 and Orpington. 
Tomkinson & Betteley, Longton vot Mb 3IecOlho SOMERFORD & SON (accepted). . . £116 0 © 
H. & R. INSKrP, Longton (accepted) . - 814 © ©| Fora Detached Residence at Scads Hill, Orpington, Kent, for 
Painting. Mr. E. Stanley Caton. Mr. ST. PIERRE Harris, Archi- 
G. H. Pemberton, Stoke-on-Trent . : a 192" 10-0 tect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. 
H.&R.Inskip,Longton . . ‘ ‘ é#2T5O FIO 4.0. Knight, : : : 5 : 5, - £4 532000 
Barlow, Burslem." 4." ¢ = =) “s° |.) .dagieyero. 0 Somerford & So : J,A7S oho 
R. Birchall, Hanley . ° e ° . , 148869 0 Cromwell . : ‘ ‘ : 1.474 0 0 
Moreton, (Longton® —", 7; sk tC‘ eS Steel cana. ees: e oe, 0, « , Ieee lic: 
A. GEE, Stafford (accepted ) . fe ke Oe » HII5<2.0.30 Otway ., ee. 2 : : ; ; . 1,440 010 
Heating Apparatus. PAYNE (accepted subject to modthcation) . 1] 1,309,150 4,01 
W. H. HALES, Cobridge (accepted). For Additions and Alterations to a House in High Street, 
MAIDSTONE. Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and 
For Building the Bentlif Wing at the Museum, Maidstone. eee 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and a 4 
Mr. HUBERT BENSTED, Architect. Treadwell’. 2) Jn ee 5 
ulacre, S, Set Sag ME tame se $ SOMERFORD & SON (accepted) . . 165 0 © 
Cox Bros. . . : . : . : eZ, 624570. =O PILMOUTH. 
Avard : : 5 ° ° ‘ . - 2,773 0 O| For Alterations to Farmhouse, Pilmouth, and Erection of 
Wallis & Sons . ; ° : : . vk, 740"" 0) 0 Labourer’s Cottage, for Mr. T. Trewin. Mr. ARNOLD 
PryercCo. : , . : : + 2745 0.0 THORNE, Architect, Barnstaple. 
Clements . ; : . : . . 3 27700" O 0 W. E. GENT & Son, Bideford (accepted) - $545 0 O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG,, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, fargo 


1s. 6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveying List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, | 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 

owest Terms, 
RY DRAWING OFFICE, 
PAVEMENT, E.C. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


na (Mr. Wuite’s System), 

iZ For Churches, Schools, 
i ffices, &c. 

& L£stimates and full particulars 

on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 

4 Woop Pavine anp STEAM 

s JoINERY Works, 

= Clapham Junction, S.w. 


Ayes CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


FINSBU 
70 


EE 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


BLUE LiAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, | ‘ 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


Tro ORDER. 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N, 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Rdgar Keeling, Teale& Co, 
Lliygs ART me WORKERS, 
/y 14 ELM STREET, 
WRITE g 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ 2nd Hereford Water Works. 

i Specially adapted for Con- 
f\ crete Floors and Street Paving, 


y «6 
ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


seven days. 


aN DS 
oo 


Samrles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


ESTABLISHED 18 


44, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


. WILLIAMS & SON, 
21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Town and Country Houses, Mansions, 
Institutions, &c. 

ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given. 

Established over a Quarter of a Century. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


Price 2s,—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. { 
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Se 060» cIaSe6“=“0—“0S“$—Seaeawaa—a—a—amrmre—m—memo 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


PLYMOUTH. : 
i c ildi ] th. Mr. | For Building Workshop at Rear of School, Trinity Road, for 
mbt pL ca ale Be Batch ae ga ako the Governors of Taunton’s Trade School, Southampton, 
LP. Bey, Prout soilial _ £11,490 0 0 G. H. Woodford, Freemantle. “AMT ome) 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth . é raph 3G OF. 9 H. Filsell, Southampton x : : 155 2 6 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth 2 ; ; 7 STEYGOy.1e Oe -0 J. Crook & Sons, Northam . : : : VERIASEIOING 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth... ‘ilies Haass Welt Oo Ue Hie Cawte, obitreye emnae Sen Tie Os » 143 0 0 
R. & C. Rowse, Plymouth . od ute eine 2020 0 0 H. White, Southampton. ' Hi Pee TSS Oe 
M. Davy, Ply mouth . y . oe OOOu OO W. HARVEY, St. Denys (accepted ps6 e s ings Ome 
J. Taylor, Plymouth ; : ; : ru 92572..9° 9 
J. Finch, Plymouth, & - c wee Oslo 0. ' SUTTON. 
J. Reed, "Plymouth . , : . 9,273 © O| For Additions to Standish, Sutton, for Mr. W. A. W. Scott, 
Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . : , © eta, OO Mr. FREDERICK COLYER, Architect, 18 Great George 
S. Roberts, Plymouth , 2 : : Se. aoee Ono Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Ww. Trevena, Plymouth , athe o 0 Seth rao) S. Page, Croydon : : ee : A369 10 .O 
A. R. DEBNAM, Plymouth (accepted) 3 aaa Cob ade uO .° S. Bird, London . : . : ork 328 0 oO 
R. J. Humphris, Sutton : . : , 41 -O~ 0 
REIGATE. 
For Construction of Pipe Sewer (380 yards), Reigate. Mr SWANLEY. 

F. D. CLark, Engineer, Redhill.) For Repairs and Decorations to a Private Residence, near 
J. Peat Redhill: ; al ; 20 5x08? Swanley, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and 
1 ees Faulkder Reigate ; ‘ 3 Alot F0570 Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. 
Engineer's estimate. 1. + + . 168 0 O| Somerford & Son as digs ae™ aires! Am ite etre a> RCS 

Taylor . : : ‘ ‘ : : . . he oO 
RT. Inns! 5. ’ : : . 6 TE OOnROun © 
Fah fac, LOWE (accepted se ‘ : a ‘ ’ pene iy eae) 5) 


For Supply of 30 Cast-iron Manhole Covers, for the Corporation 
of Southport. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. 


B. t ; 3 68 tomo SWINTON. 

“— Sa Ge Ba sawerne rs Bridge i i on to. o| For Building Waggon Shed, Swinton, for Mr. C, H. Verity. 
‘Carron Co, Carron riage eke Rt QO PietR IHD ABLTORO Mr. H. L. TACON, Architect, Rotherham. 

j. MS Crossan, Liverpool : ; : a A8%29%0 A. Whitaker, Mexbro . ' . : - £464 0 - 
Picksley, Sims & Co., Leigh . : : : : 246910 W. Seiles, Rotherham. : . , , » 455 16 

J. Pendleton & Co. , Liverpool ‘ , : Mit 44906590 Scott Bros., Masbro . . : : ° 400 0 O 
D. Parsons & Sons, Pensnett é #40 194 J. A. Bower, Swinton . : . : ° 395\g PoP 
J. Robinson, Sheffield . : : . 240 OO Chadwick & Co. Masbro . - ' 7 304e Ome 
J. Crowther & Co., Huddersfield . é ¢} B00 TORO G. H. SMITH, Mexbro (accepted) , , 350 19 9 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. : “ . 36 0 0 

Hindsford Foundry Co, Tyldesley F F « $35! toto : _ WORCESTER. 

Sutherst & Southorn, Guisbrough E 35 © of For Construction of Pipe Sewers, &c., Worcester. 

. Lees, Gomersal , 35.0 0 Holme & King, Liverpool é : - 20870 Tabs7 
Smith, Patterson & Co, "Blaydon- on- Tyne F Zar 1g SO H. Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . . 2,022 19 6 
Exors. of D. Clark, Carlisle : : A : og2r S06 J. Wood & Sons, Worcester ; : A ermolyeje (0) 0 64 
Foster Bros. & Co, Preston . " a. .30 02 H. Hill, Maidenhead : : 5 : 1,824. 0 0 
G. CHATTON, Little Lever (accepted) . hoa S oe Engineer’s estimate . ‘ 1,860- 0 .9O-- 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 


*NO RUBBERS, NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


PATENTEE AND 36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, SE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


MILTON SYER, , 36 


TELE: eae oF THE AGE. 


A paying investment for pro- 
fessional and businessmen, Will 
save its cost every month. Fac- 
simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in permanent 
‘black ink. No stencil. No wet 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portable, cheap. Always ready 
for use. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention has been paid to the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the Highgate Isolation Hospital, which was publicly 
opened on Saturday. The whole of the work in connection 
therewith, as also the heating cf the buildings on an improved 
system, has been executed by Mr. George Jennings, of Lambeth. 
The flooring. of the wards is specially treated with paraffin, 
rendering them impervious to moisture, unaffected by fluids and 
acids, easily kept clean, and in appearance similar to a polished 
parquet floor. 

Messrs. C. Cross & Co., of Shakespeare Road, Herne 
Hill, S.E., have just supplied their patent indicators to the 
Savoy Mansions, and have received the order to supply them to 
the Hotel Métropole, Monte Carlo. 

THE Commercial Travellers’ Schools for Orphans and 
Necessitous Children, Pinner, are warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and stoves, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

MEssrs. W. SUGDEN & SON, of Leek, have been suc- 
cessful in the competition for laying the cemetery extension of 
Leek. Eleven designs were sent in. 

THE old-established firm of Messrs. W: Tonks & Sons, of 
Birmingham, has been registered as a public company. The 
whole of the shares have been subscribed by the members of 
the families connected with'the firm. * ; 

ON Saturday the men employed by the Isle of Man Habour 
Commissioners (with the exception of the divers), and who are 
engaged on the work connected with the extension of the 
Victoria Pier, Douglas, struck work for an advance of wages 
equivalent to half a crown a week. Operations at the pier have 
in consequence for the present month been suspended, and the 
whole of the men are idle. 

THE Science and Art Museum and National Library in 
Dublin, of which Messrs. Deane & Son are architects, will be 
completed before November next, the time mentioned in the 
contract. The question of lighting is now under consideration, 
and it is not improbable that Messrs. Edmundson & Co., of 
Dublin, will obtain the contract for an installation of the electric 
light in the buildings. 

ON Wednesday an inquiry was held at the Halifax Town 
Hall by Colonel Ducat, relative to borrowing powers for 57,0002, 
required by the Corporation for a new road to Skircoat and for 
the acquisition and adaptation of Belle Vue, the mansion built 
near the People’s Park by the late Sir F. Crossley, Bart., M.P 
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The amount required for the new road, which will extend from. 
Commercial Street and communicate direct with the heart of 
the town, is 47,000/.; 10,000/7, was asked for on account of Belle 
Vue—8,oo0/. for the purchase money, and 2,000/. to adapt the 
premises for a free library and museum. The application was 
unopposed. 

THE tender of Messrs. Cochrane, Grove & Co. has been 
accepted by the Leeds Corporation water committee, for the 
supply of iron pipes required in the construction of the main 
artery about to be laid from Weetwood filter-beds along the 
Meanwood Valley. 4 

THE electric lighting committee of the Leeds Town Council 
has resolved to recommend the Council to adopt the electric 
light in and about the Town Hall and municipal buildings, at a 
cost of 3,002/, and to ask the Corporation to apply to the 
Board of Trade for a provisional order to apply electric light- 
ing to public and private purposes, at an estimated expenditure 
of 68,0007, 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


THE accompanying engraving represents a new hot-air portable 
vapour bath, patented. by Messrs. Constantine & Son, Oxford 
Street, Manchester. The firm is, well known in connection with 
the convoluted stove, and the construction, heating and venti- 
lating of Turkish baths. Mr. Constantine, sen , we believe, is 
the oldest bath proprietor in this country, and the author of 
“ Hydropathy at Home,” which has reached a third edition. 
We learn from this work that he has taken a lively interest in 
the water cure since its introduction into England in 1842 by 
the late Captain Claridge, and that in 1848 he began to devote 
his time exclusively to that profession. It is many years since 
we first met Mr. Constantine, and only the other day he 
seemed as sprightly and as full of life as ever; he must have 
learned the secret of preserving youth to a later date than 
most men. No doubt his knowledge of the proper use of 
baths, his abstemious habits, and the long walks in which he 
indulges, have had something to do with his continuous good 
health. Since this bath is very light and portable, and can be 
used in a bedroom or in an ordinary bath-room, it ought to be 
in great demand. Everybody knows the importance of having 
a ready means at hand of producing free perspiration in case 
of a severe cold or chill, by which serious illness may often be 
prevented. Many of the vapour or hot-air boxes which are 
sold for domestic use have some serious defect in them, 
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defects which would have been avoided if made by a person 
fully acquainted with the every day administration of those 
baths. If the space in which the bather is enclosed is too 
limited, the heat will play too directly on some particular part 
of the body, and the bath becomes very uncomfortable if not un- 
bearable. In Messrs. Constantine’s new bath there is no de- 
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fect of this kind; there is an ample chamber and space for the 
heat. The bath is light in construction, and consequently very 
portable, and its low cost should bring it within the reach of 
every family. 

MESSRS. SCHOOLING & Co, Limited, 8 Great Garden 
Street, London, E., have recently patented a register stove 
which will, no doubt, supply a much needed improvement on 
the old system of fixing. The accompanying illustration will 
give a clear idea of its object. The front is secured to the 
brickwork by two ties on each side provided for that purpose, 
and by these simple means the bricklayer can fix the stove and 
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FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
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Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 
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see that the work is done properly, thus dispensing with the 
ordinary method of filling up with rubbish (often the cause of 
fires), and leaving the architect or builder uncertain that the 
fixing is safe or secure. But there is no such possibility in 
Messrs. Schooling’s patent register stove, for it can be inspected 
at any time ; and not only the work superintended, but repairs 
may thus be done in time, whereas in the ordinary register the 
whole arrangement might collapse before repairs were thought 
of. The fire part is easily removed, so that all the dirty work 


—— 


of removing the dust and ashes and relaying the fire may be 
done anywhere, as it can be carried away without disturbing 
the dust, and put in its place again when ready. When fires 
are not requiféd, the fire part can be put away, thus leaving a 
much larger opening, causing better ventilation, cooler rooms, 
and opportunity for pleasing decoration. This excellent inven- 
tion should be of great value to our readers, especially as 
regards the amount of control over and inspection of work it 
gives. There certainly can be no disadvantage in specifying a 
stove which possesses every advantage of the register and 
remedies every defect. We had the pleasure of an inspection 
at Messrs. Schooling’s works, and we think any one who could 
see it would be equally impressed with the advantages of it. 
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Messrs. Schooling, Limited, established in 1795, are very old 
makers in this department, as well as in that of ranges, &c., the 
celebrated No. 29 self-acting range being one of their specialties. 


BRUSTOLINI’S SCULPTURE IN VENICE. 


THE church of the Dominican Friars, at Venice, dedi- 
cated to St. John and St. Paul, was enriched, says Mr. 
Folkestone Williams, with a multitude of works of art of 
every description, and possessed a library which, in its 
original state, might have been considered one of the most 
extraordinary apartments in the world. The grand design 
of the artist in the erection of that chamber, and in the 
application of its ornaments, was to show the triumph of the 
Roman Catholic religion over all its opponents. With this 
object in view, statues, rather larger than life, exhibiting the 
persons of the most noted “heretics,” as they were called, in 
different positions, wearing chains, signifying their complete 
subjection, and clothed in loose drapery or in ragged vest- 
ments, to denote their disreputable condition, were ranged 
round the room, each supporting a sort of heavy buttress, 
projecting above their heads from the wall. These figures 
were placed at regular distances from each other, and each 
pedestal on which the single statue is standing contains a 
representation of the face and body of that individual writhing 
in the agonies of a state of eternal suffering. Upon the breasts 
of these devoted victims inscriptions have been carved in 
Latin, stating their names, their countries, their offences against 
the Church, the years signalised by their heresies, and the 
names of those orthodox advocates who, in the opinion of the 
Catholics, proved the falsehood, and defeated the arguments of 
the schismatics, Beneath each pedestal appear the writings of 
the heretics, burning in continual flame—above the head of the 
statue is seen the figure of a child, or angel, apparently much 
gratified with the torments inflicted on the Protestants; and 
above each angel is a portrait, possibly of the good Catholic 
whose arguments, it has been stated, confounded the heretic. 
The statues, with their pedestals, were carved out of solid 
masses of the wood of the chestnut tree. Judging of these 
figures by a comparison with the sculptural works in the same 
material produced since the commencement of the Christian 
era, they are unparalleled. It cannot be denied that they show 
the hand of a great master. Every judicious critic must allow 
that Brustolini’s statues are the result of a perfect knowledge 
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of the resources of art, made subservient to as intimate a 
familiarity with the resources of nature. In design and 
execution they approach nearer in spirit to the antique than 
any production of a more recent age with which I am 
acquainted ; indeed, taken as a connected whole, I think they 
will not be found much inferior to the grandest conceptions of 
the Greeks. The Greek sculptors possessed numberless 
advantages not allowed to the Italian artist. The subjects 
chosen by the former were generally clothed with a heroic or 
political interest. They represented warriors with the at- 
tributes of gods, and deities evincing all the perfection of 
humanity. Their female figures are the most faithful represen- 
tatives of the most perfect state of feminine loveliness. Take 
their best school of art, and there will be found in its examples 
a union of ideal and natural beauty (the result of a lofty 
imagination governed by mature judgment), which presents to 
the eye a combination of shapes, a series of scenes, and a 
multitude of characters as noble, as true, and as various as 
nature in her sublimest efforts can produce, or man in his most 
intellectual mood conceive. While they demand the admira- 
tion of the mind, they win the adoration of the heart. A man 
cannot gain a more satisfactory conception of the nobility of 
his species than is to be acquired by viewing these glorious 
manifestations of its intelligence. 
beauty to delineate. His subjects had no political interest to 
recommend them: they were chiefly men advanced in life ; 
and the design was not to waken for them sympathy, or create 
admiration, but to show them in the most humiliating light to 
the spectator, and impress on him a conviction of their 
wretchedness and worthlessness, their forfeiture of heavenly 
notice, and their unworthiness of human commiseration. It is 
true that the Protestants are represented in a state of torment, 
but their sufferings were not intended to extort pity for the 
victim ; they were designed to threaten the same punishment 
to the heretic. The orthodox were to see in these statues the 
glory of “the true Church,” while the schismatic might behold 
and tremble “for the wrath to come.” Yet, from beneath the 
ignoble trammels with which bigotry has sought to enslave the 
natural philanthropy of art, genius is seen to emancipate itself ; 
and, in characters of grandeur that cannot be misinterpreted, 
declares its universal charity and perfect freedom. If ever the 
sublime was approached, it is seen in these sculptures. When 
we bring into consideration the wonderful variety of expression 
in the countenances ; the surprising boldness and beauty in the 


' arrangement of the drapery, equally varied ; the extraordinary 
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life-like energy and majesty visible in the position of the limbs, 
in no two instances placed in the same posture ; the vastness of 
the sculptor’s design, his fidelity to nature in all its details ; the 
material upon which he worked, and the difficulties he must 
have had to surmount i 
is impossible to avoid bestowing a prodigal share of praise on 
the genius of Brustolini, while a disposition 1s felt to regard his 
productions as perfect miracles of art. The pedestals divide 
admiration with the statues ; for the distortion of the features, 
under the action of the most intense suffering ; the scorched 
appearance of the flesh, enduring the burning heat of the 
damned ; the flamies and snakes, that occupy on the head the 
place of the hair; and the shrivelled arms and hands, that 
hang helplessly on each side, are executed with a semblance of 
reality quite startling. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE stand of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., of Essex Road, London, 
has a frontage of 40 feet in the Industrial Court, British 
Section. The whole of the sixty-seven examples are manu-_ 
factured by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., and represent all classes of | 
wall-papers from the inexpensive machine-printed papers, up to 
the embossed leather papers, finished by hand-painting in 
finest oil colours. The specimens of leather papers (Nos. 14 | 


before he completed his conception, it | 


request of the committee of the British Fine Art Section, was 
produced and worked in tones of crimson flocks as a back- 
ground to the pictures throughout the fine art galleries, an 
honour much appreciated by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. The 
accompanying illustration shows the Trocadéro design. 


THE FIRST BRIDGES. 


THE first bridge was probably a tree which had fallen from 
one bank to the other of some mountain torrent. The method 
of communication thus supplied by accident, men would soon 
learn to obtain for themselves by the rude resources of art; 
and ere long the opposite banks of rivers would come to be 
connected by means of timbers, or flag-stones, supported upon 
piers. The application of this notion of a bridge seems to 


| have constituted the whole art of bridge-making up to a com- 


paratively recent period in the history of mankind. Yet it is 
altogether inadequate to the passage of deep and rapid currents, 
and fatal to navigation. Accordingly, we find that the Egyptians, 
although they swarmed along both banks of the Nile, never 
built for themselves a permanent bridge across it. The Tigris, 
too, and the Euphrates, on whose banks dwelt that other enter- 
prising and highly-polished nation of remote antiquity, the 
Chaldees, were bridgeless. And even in the age of Pericles 
there was no stone bridge over the river Cephissus, at Athens 


to 22 and 62 to 67) contain designs by Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, and reproductions of antique leathers. Flocks 
are represented by thirteen examples, showing the use of fine 
and coarse flocks on distemper, metal, and canvas grounds, 
and a fine specimen of blended flocks in the new “ Peacock ” 
design of Walter Crane. Embossed papers in low relief are 
represented by two examples, and lacquered-metal papers also by 
two specimens. Hand-printed papers (Nos. 27 to 46) consist 
of all grades of this class of work, the designs being by Lewis 
F. Day, W. J. Muckley, J. D. Sedding, and others, Mr. Day’s 
“Corinthian Scroll” design and the frieze surmounting the 
whole of the exhibit being especially effective. Fifteen 
examples of machine printed papers are shown (Nos. 47 to 61), 
and include chintz and nursery papers, background papers and, 
tapestry designs, from 13d¢. to 34d. per yard. Besides the 
general exhibit, the panels on each side of the central entrance 
and vestibule are hung with our seventeenth-century design 
(No. 3) in rich crimson flocks on a flock ground. We especially 
call attention to the “Trocadéro” design, which, at the 


Necessity is said to be the mother of invention; there are 
certain matters in which she has been exceedingly slow in 
coming to the birth. The discovery of the arch is a memorable 
example. 


THE SAFETY OF ROTTON PARK RESERVOIR. 


SINCE the minds of men were shocked by the terrible disaster 
in Pennsylvania, we have received, says the Birmingham Post, 
a number of letters and inquiries which appear to show that 
apprehensions are entertained by some people in Birmingham 
lest the Rotton Park Reservoir of the Birmingham Canal Com- 
pany, which is in some respects similar to the great dam in 
the Conemaugh Valley, should one day engulf a portion of 
the city in the same form of destruction. After making careful 
inquiries we hasten to say that the apprehension is founded 
upon no tangible signs of mischief, and appears to be a per- 
fectly idle alarm. The reservoir, it is true, resembles its ill- 
fated American counterpart in respect that it consists of a dam 
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carried across a valley, the lower reaches of which are thickly 
peopled. But the resemblance ceases there. It was con- 
structed by the same cunning and illustrious hand which 
designed the Menai Bridge and the Caledonian Canal, and 
examples of whose sound and abundant workmanship cover 
the face of England and Scotland in bridges, aqueducts, roads, 
sea docks, canals, and every other product of engineering skill 
which preceded the days of railways. Telford was employed 
about 1825 to rectify and widen the Birmingham Canal Com- 
pany’s waterway, which had been originally laid down by 
Brindley; and he planned the Rotton Park Reservoir as a 
necessary adjunct of the work, storage room being needed for 
a larger volume of water than theretofore. It is a deep and 
capacious dam. The water contained in it when the surface is 
at weir level would measure 58,900,000 cubic feet ; its surface 
measurement is 624 acres, and its extreme depth is 42 feet. 
This vast body of water is retained by a particularly fine em- 
bankment 396 yards long. The thickness of the embankment 
increases from 15 feet at the top to 270 feet at the base, the 
inner slope having an inclination of 3 to 1, and the outer of 
2 to 1. The masonry is made watertight by a puddle-wall, 
which from being 15 feet thick at the base thins very slightly 
as it approaches the surface, where, however, it is still 6 feet in 
breadth. In order to secure that the embankment shall not 
suffer by the action of waves and spray, damaging its courses 
at water-level and weakening it by a downward process of dis- 
integration, it is carried 4 feet above the height of the weir, and 
furnished with a 14-inch parapet wall, 3 feet high. It will 
doubtless be understood that even the strongest embankment, 
if not made perfectly watertight, has something to fear from 
the action of frost, as well as the loosening effect of leakage 
upon its masonry ; and that there could be no surer testimony 
to the soundness of Telford’s work in the case under notice 
than the fact that now, sixty-two years after the reservoir was 
first filled with water, the embankment seems as good as it 
ever was. Mr. Smiles, in his “Lives of the Engineers,” says 
that Telford’s “inspection of work was most rigid. The security 
of his structures was not a question of money but of character. 
As human life depended upon their stability, not a point was 
neglected that could insure it.” The Rotton Park embank- 
ment, like everything else the great engineer produced, is a 
friendly commentary on those eulogistic sentences. 

The peril of unsoundness in the embankment would be 
greater now than it seemed to be in 1825. Birmingham at that 
time had not yet covered the ground which would become the 
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path of the escaping waters. Until within the present genera- 
tion they would have rushed along a depression in the surface 
which leads through Hockley to Aston without encountering 
very many dwelling-houses till, their course having widened, 
their depth had been lessened, and their destructive force dis- 
persed. But now the case is different. It is manifest that the 
result in Birmingham of criminal carelessness such as the 
world has witnessed with indignation at Johnstown would have 
in all likelihood have been the loss, as it was in that case, of 
thousands of lives. The level of high water in the Rotton Park 
reservoir is 237'68 feet above the Birmingham “ bench-mark ” 
—that is to say, 498-48 feet above sea-level. Just below the 
reservoir runs the Icknield Port Road, at a level of 204 or 
205 feet above the bench-mark. The canal is some Io feet 
lower, and would form a trivial obstacle to the furious march of 
the flood. It might cause the waters to spread a little towards 
Broad Street on the one side and Dudley Road on the other, 
but the great torrent would leap a barrier so puny, and take its 
course along Steward Street and Stour Street, where the ground- 
level falls to 171°8 feet and 170'9 respectively, would invade the 
neighbouring channel formed by Springfield Street and Eyre 
Street, and would overwhelm Ellen Street and Icknield Street 
with their densely-populated environment. Its race would be 
rapid and resistless, for the latter thoroughfare is only 132 feet 
above the bench-mark at its junction with Lodge Road ; and, 
sweeping all before it, the deluge would roll through Whitmore 
Street, Ford Street, and Heaton Street into Hockley, and 
thence over the low-lying parts of Aston. The mind recoils 
from a contemplation of such a disaster, albeit the scene is 
merely conjured up to illustrate the saying that a great engineer 
has a more absolute control of human life than a great despot. 
Of course the reservoir is under constant inspection. The 
Corporation have no control over it, although in 1864, just after 
the bursting of the Bradfield reservoir, they took measures to 
induce the directors of the canal company to assure themselves 
of its security. But, as the company then replied, they 
“employ trained and experienced inspectors over the whole of 
their works, who are constantly on the spot, and have a staff of 
workmen always ready to apply a remedy to any defect which 
may arise ... unceasing watchfulness being necessary to 
prevent accident, no less for the interest of the company than 
of the public.” Should one of these inspectors find at any 
moment that the Rotton Park embankment, by reason of age 
and decay, appeared to have become weak, the procedure 
would be simple. The supply of water would be diverted at 
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ts source, at Titford, near Oldbury, and two engines would be 
set to work to assist the discharge of water through two lines 
of 18-inch and 21-inch pipes which pierce the embankment, and 
over a waste-weir 12 feet long. The reservoir might thus be 
speedily emptied into the Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
canals, and thence into sundry streams which are available for 
the purpose. 


THE LATE SIR JAMES FALSHAW, BART. 


SIR JAMES FALSHAW, Bart., died at his residence, 14 Belgrave 
Crescent, Edinburgh, on Friday last. The son of a wool 
merchant, Sir James Falshaw was born in Leeds on March 21, 
1810. At school he sat on the same bench with Sir John 
Hawkshaw, the civil engineer, and early developed a genius for 
mechanics, which was recognised by his parents placing him as 
apprentice into a Leeds engineering establishment. He soon 
acquired a reputation for invention and skill, and, when he had 
served his apprenticeship, it gained him a position as assistant 
on the staff of Messrs. G. Leather & Sons, of Leeds, who were 
at the time engaged in constructing harbours in different parts 
of the country. It was, however, as a railway engineer that he 
made his name and his fortune. The railway maaia was just 
in progress when Falshaw, now thirty-three years of age, began 
business on his own account as an engineer and contractor. A 
tempting offer came to him to join the staff of Robert 
Stephenson in the construction of the Lancaster and Carlisle 
Railway—an important part of what is now the London and 
North-Western trunk line between London and Scotland. The 
gradients were steep, the difficulties considerable, and the 
experience he gained there under so admirable a master stood 
him afterwards in good stead when he essayed even more 
difficult constructive feats. This engagement brought him into 
contact with the eminent firm of Messrs. Brassey & Mackenzie. 


Under the auspices of this firm, Sir James Falshaw took | 


a leading part in the construction of large portions of the 
Caledonian and Scottish Central Railways, and later he had 
much to do with the engineering and construction of the 
Highland Railway, between Perth and Inverness, which was 
at the time a formidable task. In 1858 Sir James Falshaw 
settled in Edinburgh. He became a councillor for St. Luke’s 
Ward in 1861, and three years later he was elected a bailie, 


and continued as a councillor and magistrate until November, © 


1867. 


CARS| 


He re-entered the Council again in 1872, and in 1874, 


on the resignation of Mr. James Cowan, who was elected M.P.. 
for the city in that year, Mr. Falshaw became Lord Provost, an 
office he discharged with much acceptance until 1877. His 
reign was marked by a series of improvements which greatly 
added to the amenity of the city. Among the more important 
of these were the widening of the North Bridge and of 
Princes’ Street, the opening to the public of the West. 
Princes’ Street Gardens, the covering in the Waverley Market, 
and consequent creation of the Waverley Garden, and the 
purchase of the Arboretum. To him devolved an important 
legacy from his predecessor, the introduction of the Moorfoot 
water into Edinburgh—a scheme in which he took a deep 
interest, and which he saw completed after he had left the civic 
chair, in his capacity as Chairman of the Works Committee of 
the Water Trust. It was in his reign that the Queen in 1876 
paid a memorable visit to the city to inaugurate the equestrian 
monument erected in Charlotte Square to the memory of the 
Prince Consort. The scheme had hung fire for several years, 
but with characteristic energy the Lord Provost of the day. 
pushed it to a successful issue amid the applause of his fellow- 
citizens. It was in connection with this notable event in the 
history of the city that Sir James Falshaw obtained his 
baronetcy. Sir James also filled the honourable office of 
Master of the Merchant Company. Sir James Falshaw was 
connected for many years with the North British Railway Com- 
pany. In 1881 he was deputy chairman, and on the death of 
Mr. Stirling, of Kippendavie, the important position of chair- 
man was offered to and accepted by him. He held this office 
until 1887, when failing health induced him to resign in favour 
of the Marquis of Tweeddale. Out of compliment to the 
services he had rendered the railway, Sir James was again 
elected deputy chairman. It was during his tenure of the chair 
that the Tay Bridge was opened, and in its progress, and in the 
more gigantic undertaking of the Forth Bridge, he as a prac- 
tical engineer took a lively interest. Sir James had all the 
hard-headed qualities which are usually ascribed to a York- 
shireman. He was a man of indomitable energy and firm 
purpose. The white rose of his crest was a fitting symbol of a 
life of sterling integrity, and his motto, “ In officio impavidus” 
(fearless in office), a very pithy way of expressing his con- 
duct in public life. Outwardly of a brusque demeanour, and 
inwardly possessed of a swift mental way of arriving at the 


| heart of things, he was impatient of public palaver, and his 


laconic methods of conducting Town Council and railway 
meetings occasionally staggered the advocates of liberty of 
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speech. Both at the Railway Board and at the Town Council 
table, however, his reign was fruitful of excellent results. In 
private he had many friends. His portrait, subscribed for by 
representative citizens, hangs in the Council Chambers, an 
interesting pictorial record of one who, though not a Scotsman, 
did much for Scotland and for the capital of his adopted 
country, and was the first Englishman to hold the office of 
Lord Provost. 


BRICKMAKING AND MOSAICS IN CATALONIA. 


THE United States consul of Barcelona, in his last report, says 
that hand-moulded bricks occupy, beyond all dispute, the most 
important place among the various industries comprised under 
the general denomination of ceramics, both on account of their 
numerous and important applications, as well as of the large 
number of labourers employed in their manufacture. The pro- 
cess is of the most rudimentary nature, both as regards the 
moulding and the baking. The moulding is done on a large 
uncovered brick floor, where in the event of a fall of rain the 
work of many days would be ruined and rendered useless. 
The baking is performed in ovens constructed near the mould- 
ing floor, the intermittent system being employed. The import- 
ance of this industry in Catalonia is very considerable, on 
account of the large exportation of the articles to the island of 
Cuba, where, however, special shapes are required. The pro- 
cess of manufacture consists in a rough sieving of the clay, 
which, being kneaded, is placed in wooden or iron moulds. 
This, as before mentioned, is done on an uncovered brick 4loor, 
where the moulded bricks are left until entirely dry, being 
frequently turned to obtain this result as quickly as possible. 
When dry they are carried to the ovens, where they are piled 
in castle shapes, with intermediate spaces sufficiently large for 
the free access of the flame to all parts of the pile, thus pro- 
ducing an even baking of the bricks. Besides the common 
type of bricks, others are occasionally made and baked in the 
same oven, especially those called Roman tiles. These, which 
were formerly used throughout the country are now every- 
where discarded, on account of the cheapness and _ lighter 
weight of the mosaic tiles which have taken their place. A 
short time ago the manufacture of floor bricks constituted a 
very important industry in Catalonia, and although now, on 
account of greater exactions of style and luxury, it has some- 
what lost ground, it still holds a high place among the Catalan 


industries. The bricks, which are 5} inches square, are of two 
kinds, white and red. The clay used is of the best quality. 
The kneading of the clay, which is done very carefully 
and completely, is performed by hand, as is the case with 
the moulding and cutting of the bricks into their definite 
shape. The bright red colour is obtained by applying before 
cutting a bath of barbotina (worm seed) to the bricks, selecting 
for the purpose a special kind of clay, very plastic, of a bright 
red colour. The floor bricks which have acquired the most 
fame abroad are those manufactured at La Brisba, a small 
town near the city of Gerona, where the clay is of a particularly 
excellent quality. The manufacture of machine-made tiles is 
considerably developed in the province of Barcelona, where two 
important factories turn out a large amount of work. The 
material used is a plastic clay or marl of a yellowish colour, 
which, after a thorough baking, whitens considerably. Formerly 
the clay used came exclusively from the mines of the towns of 
San Saturnino de Noya and Gelida, about thirty miles from 
Barcelona. The clay in powder having been sieved, is kneaded 
by means of an apparatus with blades disposed in screw shape, 
whereby the cake is obtained out of which the tile is manu- 
factured. The moulding is performed by means of a pressure 
machine, the main feature of which is an iron cylinder of 
hexagonal shape, having on each face the shape of the upper 
side of the tile, and against which, on revolving, a workman 
applies a cake of clay, a definite shape being obtained from the 
matrix, which contains a mould of plaster or delf with the im- 
print of the lower side of the tile. The tiles, after being dried, 
are piled in the oven and baked. In one of the large factories 
in Barcelona there are two large continuous furnaces (Hoffman 
system) ; in another they bake their tiles in square ovens where 
fire is used intermittently. Both factories use hard coal for 
fuel. An important industry, not so much on account of the 
number of usages to which they are dedicated as for the great 
number manufactured, is the making of glazed bricks for 
kitchens, the shape and condition of which in Spanish cities is 
well known to consist in a number of small iron furnaces or grates, 
at a certain height from the floor, set in masonry, to cover which 
the above-mentioned bricks are used. These, the manufacture of 
which is almost exclusively confined to Catalonia, are used 
throughout Spain, the Philippine Islands, and the Spanish 
colonies in America. In mosaics there are two distinct kinds, 
both used as flooring, one of which, the older, is obtained by 
the juxtaposition of numerous pieces of geometrical shape, and 
each of a different colour. The inconvenience of this kind of 
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flooring consists in the difficulty in making surfaces perfectly 
smooth on account of the different thickness of the pieces, and 
the fact that as soon as one piece is out of place the whole 
flooring requires resetting. Nevertheless, at one time the 
manufacture of this kind of mosaic was at a great height, and 
constituted an important industry. The difficulties already 
mentioned, and the restriction which the geometrical shapes of 
the pieces imposed upon the general design, have given rise to 
the manufacture in modern times of incrustated mosaics. In 
this, as in its sister industry, natural clays are used, preference 
being given to those with a large quantity of alumina, on 
account of the great heat of the ovens heated by hard coal. 
The colours are produced by various metallic oxides mixed in 
proper proportions. In the manufacture of simple mosaics the 
several moulded pieces are obtained by means of pressure 
stamps, the matrices of which have the geometrical shapes to 
be given to the pieces. The baking is done inside boxes or 
cases of fireclay, in ovens of only one laboratory and one or 
more fireplaces. In the manufacture of incrustated mosaics all 
kinds of designs are obtained with the same clays used in simple 
mosaics, the difference consisting in the moulding, which, as in 
the previous case, is performed by pressure, but with larger 
machines, the dimensions of the pieces being larger. The 
shape is always square, with sides of 2} inches or more. The 
designs are obtained by placing slips of tin within the stamp 
matrices, and each one of the intermediate spaces formed being 
filled with the different clays previously coloured. The designs 
thus obtained, the slips of tin are removed, and the whole 
rendered compact by pressure. 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


THE First Commissioner of Works was asked, on Tuesday, by 
Mr. Kelly whether the whole of the building materials on the 
premises used until lately as the Money Order Office at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand had been sold quite recently for only 
150/., or thereabouts, to Messrs. Brass & Sons, builders and 
contractors, of Old Street, E.C.; whether those building 
materials were sold to that firm by private tender, and if he 
would state the names of the other firms to whom an oppor- 
tunity of tendering was given, if Messrs. Brass & Sons were 
not the only persons invited to offer a price for them; whether 
Messrs. Brass & Sons would, under the terms of their contract 
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for the erection of the new Post Office buildings, have the right 
to use the bricks, &c., of the buildings to be pulled down, 
though, when the building materials on the adjoining premises 
were sold, an express stipulation was made that they should be 
removed within a very short period of the date of the sales ; 
whether in similar cases the ordinary rule had been to hold a 
sale by public auction as the only means of obtaining a proper 
price for the building materials to be sold, and he would state 
the reasons for that course having been departed from in the 
case in question ; whether he would inform the House of the 
name of the person responsible for the rule having been 
ignored in the case of the sale of the building materials on the 
site of the old Money Order Office ; whether he would cause 
inquiries to be made-at once with a view of ascertaining 
whether as much as 1,000/. might not easily have been obtained 
for that which was sold to Messrs. Brass & Sons for only 150/., 
or thereabouts ; and whether, on his ascertaining that, in con- 
sequence of the very unusual course adopted in selling the 
building materials in question, the loss of a considerable sum 
of money had been entailed upon the public, he would take any 
steps to rescind the contract made with Messrs. Brass & Sons 
for the sale to them of the building materials in question, or at 
any rate call upon that firm so to vary its terms that such loss 
might at any rate as far as possible be minimised. 

Mr. Plunket said :—As to the first paragraph of the question 
the answer is in the affirmative, but the materials were sold for 
200/,, not 150/. as stated in the question. As to the second 
paragraph the arrangement was made by private bargain, the 
amount being fixed by the Board’s surveyor, Mr. Tanner, with 
my approval. No other firms were invited to tender. As to 
the third paragraph, the bricks can only be used for breaking 
up and mixing for concrete. Messrs. Brass are entitled by 
their contract to use broken bricks for concrete. As to the 
fourth paragraph, the most common practice is to include the 
sale and purchase of old materials on a building site in the 
contract for the new building; but they are sometimes sold 
separately, as in the case of the other buildings on this site (Ste 
Martin’s-le-Grand). This course was not followed in the case 
of the buildings of the Money Order Office because there was 
a pressure in regard to time, and also because it was considered 
that as good a price could be obtained from Messrs. Brass as 
from any one else. The price was fixed by the Board’s sur- 
veyor as the result of a calculation based upon the prices 
which had been obtained after open competition for the 
materials of the other buildings on the site. These covered an 
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area of 4,800 square yards, and fetched a net sum of 1,750/. 
The Money Order building covered an area of 340 square 
yards, and an exact proportion would have given 124/. for the 
materials, But as the buildings were loftier than the others 
the surveyor raised the amount he demanded to 200/. net. As 
to the remaining paragraphs, I think it will be seen from the 
facts I have stated that there is no ground for supposing that 
any considerable sum, or any sum at all, has been lost to the 
public, or that there has been any impropriety whatever in the 
course adopted. 


THE WALLS OF YORK.* 


THE origin of the Walls of York is lost in the obscurity 
of the history of our country under its earliest rulers. The 
Romans, we may assume, did not found the city of York, 
but adopted a pre-existing British town (afterwards acknowledged 
as a municipium) for the purposes of their settlement, finding 
this located on a site most favourable to their domination ; for 
our city had the natural defences of the river Ouse on the one 
hand, of the Foss and its marshes on the cther, while at the 
base or northern side of its triangular formation extended the 
forest of Galtres. The earliest defences of our city may have 
consisted of the strong earthworks characteristic of British 
defences. This is not certain, as the earthworks we see to-day 
are most probably post-Roman. Under the Roman domina- 
tion York became a large city, the capital of the north, the 
seat of government of Britain. Of the Roman fortifications of 
the city we have a surviving example in the Multangular Tower 
within the enclosure of the Museum gardens, the lower por- 
tion of which has been doubtless for over 1,030 years the silent 
witness of the rise and fall of kingdoms and principalities and 
powers. Faccus Albimus, or Alcuin, a native of York, who died 
in the year 780, states in a poem still extant, “that York was 
built by the Romans and fortified with lofty towers and high 
built walls, which gave security to their leaders and honour to 
the empire.” Roman York is not generally supposed to have 
been as extensive as the York included within the full circuit 
of the city walls now standing. Fromthe Multangular Tower 
the Roman wall proceeded in a north-eastwardly direction to 
another angle supposed to have been fortified with a tower 


* A paper read by the Town Clerk at the opening of the restored 
wall between Monk Bar and Boctham Bar. 


standing not far from this bastion. The line of this wall ran, 
however, slightly within the line of the present wall, a space of 
four feet between the two walls being found to exist at the 
Multangular Tower, while further portions of another line of 
the wall have been found in Mr. Gray’s garden, and near Monk 
Bar. It must not be forgotten. that the Roman city was 
probably situate from 15 to 20 feet below the level of the York 
of today. As some explanation of this I may remind you that 
William the Conqueror reduced York to a heap of ruins, and 
obliterated to a large extent its noble remains of antiquity. 
The Roman fortifications are supposed to have been rectangular 
in form. One wall, as I have already explained, extended to 
about this point from the Multangular Tower, another hence to 
a point beyond Monk Bar, a third thither to Christ Church, and 
the fourth in the line of Coney Street to our starting-point, 
the Multangular Tower. It is true that Roman remains 
have been discovered outside these boundaries, but this 
does not upset the evidence as to the lines of forti- 
fications, which formed a walled enclcsure about 470 yards 
by 550 yards in extent. The walls erected for the defence 
of the city after the withdrawal of the Roman legions 
took a wider circuit—confined probably in the first instance to 
this side of the Foss—earthworks being thrown over the line of 
the old Roman wall and a new wall erected thereon on the lines 
extending from the Multangular Tower to beyond Monk Bar. 
A new feature in the defence of the city was introduced by the 
throwing up of mounds on either side of the Ouse for the 
defence of the river, probably from the inroads of the Vikings. 
These mounds are familiar to you, the one as the site of 
Clifford’s Tower, the other as the old Baile Hill, which at 
one time was also covered by a castle or fortification. To 
complete the defence of the city on the Foss side, the walls 
extending from the Red Tower to Fishergate Postern were 
erected. 

It is evident that York was fortified both during the Saxon 
and Danish dominations. King Henry III., who visited York in 
1251, authorised the levying of tolls on goods brought into the 
city to be applied for the reparation of the walls. The walls 
were probably rebuilt about the time of the Scottish wars com- 
menced in the reign of Edward I., and other monarchs, from 
time to time issued orders for the fortification of the city, and 
authorised the taxing of the city for the same purpose, notably 
King Edward III., in 1327,in whose reign Mr. Clark con- 
jectures that this wall was erected. The history of the walls of 
York is to so large an extent the history of England that I 
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refrain from reference to many most interesting historical 
events, for the temptation to digress from our particular 
subject, if one alluded to them, would, I fear, be insuperable. 

To keep strictly to that subject, I have heard or seen it 
stated that the work of restoration, the completion of which 
we celebrate to-day, will render the complete circuit of the 
walls open to the citizens. This is not quite correct. Let us 
see what our wails are and have been. Commencing at 
Bootham Bar we have now an open promenade to Monk Bar, 
and thence to Layerthorpe, where the old postern over the 
entrance to the bridge has disappeared. From this point to 
the Red Tower on the Foss Islands the continuity is broken, 
for the simple reason that in the old days the intervening 
ground was covered with water, or so saturated with it as to 
be no better than a morass. From the Red Tower we can 
proceed vd Walmgate Bar and Fishergate Bar, now known as 
George Street Bar, to Fishergate postern. Here we again come 
upon the Foss, from the opposite bank of which the outer 
castle wall and sallyport have disappeared, while the round 
towers and adjoining stonework facing the river above give 
indications of the old castle walls. Castlegate postern has dis- 
appeared, and a short length of wall by St. George’s Field takes 
us to the river side. On the opposite side of the river Skelder- 
gate postern is no longer to be found, but we have a fine 
promenade by the Baile Hill to Micklegate Bar and thence to 
the North Street postern. From this postern a chain was 
formerly stretched across the river to Lendal Tower, whence 
the wall proceeds to the entrance to the Museum Gardens. 
Here the continuity is broken, the connections with the Mul- 
tangular Tower on either hand being irretrievabiy lost. On 
this side the wall from the Multangular Tower formerly ex- 
tended to Bootham Bar, a portion being taken down when the 
street of St. Leonard’s was formed. Our return to Bootham 
Bar reminds me that the bars have a history of their own. 
Time forbids me to do more than express the regret that 
Walmgate alone has been suffered to retain its barbican. The 
total circuit of the walls I have referred to is about 2} miles. 
The old walls of London, it is interesting to remember, were 
three miles in extent. 

My search through a variety of records has led me to form 
the opinion that, in later times at all events, this side of the city 
was favoured in times of assault. When we consider the nature of 
the defence offered by the walls, we must not forget that 
defence was most materially supported by the high earthworks 
or ramparts on which they stand, and that formerly the moats 


water begins to boil the large gas 


Suitable for use in Hotels, Refreshment 
dressing and Bath Rooms, Lavatories and domestic purposes, whereby 
the great waste of gas usual in Water Boilers is entirely avoided. 

The Automatic arrangement is so constructed that when the 
burner is turned out, leaving only 
a small flash jet alight, and upon the water getting below the boiling 
point, the gas burner immediately relights itself, the same action 
continuing automatically for any length of time. 


were not only moats in name, but deep ditches, filled with 
water surrounding the city and the castle mounds. don’t 
know that this section of the walls was less easy to assault than 
any other, but an idea that has occurred to me that veneration 
for the sacred pile of our noble Minster might cause an attack- 
ing party to prefer another point of assault can perhaps be sup- 
ported by evidence. I find, for instance, that in the Civil War 
of the seventeenth century, no cathedral suffered less than York 
Minster. One writer alleges that when Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was among the besiegers of York in 1644 he made it death for 
any soldier to level a gun against the Minster. His power to 
issue such an order has been questioned by another writer, but 
there is no doubt that Fairfax used all his influence to get 
stringent orders against injuring the Minster issued by the 
other generals. 

With reference to the special architectural features of this 
restoration, it is to be noticed that this bastion is intended to 
indicate the form and position of a tower which previously to 
the work being undertaken had fallen to decay, while the 
arches on which the footway is founded are a reproduction of 
work to be found near the Walmgate Bar and Layerthorpe, 
where the marshy character of the ground is supposed to have 
necessitated a change from solid masonry. Immediately ad- 
joining Bootham Bar we had not the remains of any footway, 
and it is conjectured that a wooden platform here took the place 
of the stonework. In deciding upon the character of the 
restorative work the Corporation were most ably guided and 
assisted in 1886 by Mr. G. T. Clark, a distinguished anti- 
quarian, whose inability to be with us to-day we all regret. Mr. 
George Styan at first prepared the necessary plans. His 
successor, Mr. Mawbey, found it advisable to make the restora- 
tion more thorough and extensive, and the Corporation, | am 
sure, regard with satisfaction the successful accomplishment of 
their work to-day. Before I conclude, I would refer to the fact 
that we have, and have had, other fortifications in York which 
must not be confused with the city walls proper. A 
portion of the walls of St. Mary’s Abbey is still standing. 
Other ecclesiastic communities also had similar boundaries 
before the suppression of the monasteries, and the Minster 
Close likewise had its own walls and gateways, It 
seems incredible that the grandparents of the present 
generation of citizens at one time seriously discussed and 
assented toa proposal for demolishing the walls, gates, and 
posterns of York, and that the Lord Mayor of 1833 said there 
were many people who would rather give 50/. to assist such 
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terrible vandalism rather than to further such a restoration as |. 


we have accomplished to-day. I cannot picture a York with- 
out walls any more than York without its Minster. To enter 
York is ever a new pleasure to me, as it must be to thousands 
of others. 
expressed in Mr. Clark’s introduction to his account of the 
defences of York. I will conclude by expressing my thorough 
sympathy with these words of his:—‘ The men of York,” he 
says, “cannot but feel for their birthplace something of the 
love of children for a parent, something of the pride of citizens 
of no mean city, something of that secret charm by which 
every man worthy of the name is attached to his native land. 
No man of English race, at all acquainted with the history of 
his country, can enter the city of York without feeling some- 
thing of that respect for a glorious past of which all men are 
more or less conscious, and which in the higher and nobler 
sort acts as an incentive to greatness both in thought and 
deed.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. 7H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuctously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


June 3. 

9136. George Olliver, for “ An improved method of ventilat- 
ing sewers and drains.” 

9137. George Beckworth Wilkes and John Wm. Brown 
Bishop, for “ Improvement in method of attaching door-handles 
to spindles.” 

9151. Andrew Sweet, for “Improvements in locks, and for 
an improved method of attaching knobs to spindles.” 

9199. William Samuel Harrison, for “ Improved means for 
closing swinging doors.” 

June 4. 

9208. Walter Payton, for ‘ Improvements in stop-cocks.” 

9256. John Shaw, for “ Purifying sewer-gas and ventilating 
sewers, drains, and water-closets, &c. (a deodoriser).” 

9262. Isaac Whitehouse and Robert William Blood, for 
** Improvements in lever sash-fasteners.” 


I was delighted to find this feeling most eloquently |- 


9271. Charles Dake Rogers, for “Improvements in wood 
screws and in the manufacture of the same.” 
__. 9290. Albert Elmendorf, Stephen Ayrault: Gardner, and 
Charles Prentis, for “ Improvements in water-closets.” 

9305. Edward Johns, for “Improvements in water-closet 
basins and traps and the like.” 


June 5. 

9311. Harry John Burgess, for ‘ Ball-valves.” 

9331. Frederick Gittings Rowson and James Rowson, for 
“A ‘syphon cistern without any valves (except ball-valve or 
tap. 

9335. Albert Edgar Alexander, for “Improved means for 
opening and closing window-sashes, applicable also for securing 
the same.” 

9338. John Ingleson, for “Improvements in or relating to 
the construction of and mode of fitting window-sashes and 
sash-frames.” 

9379. Pastor Perez de la Sala, for “Improvements in the 
construction and decoration of buildings and in appliances 
therefor.” 

June 6. 

9404. Hubert James Vick, for “ Improvements in chimney- 
pots.” 

9406. Jacob Weiss, for “Improvements in or connected 
with shields for circular saws for protection against accidents.’ 


June 7. 

9488. Arthur French St. George and Agnes St. George, for 
“Improvements in the manufacture of floor and wall cover- 
ings.” 

9490. Vincent Daniel Carroll, for “Improved means for 
ventilation, applicable to windows and the like.” 

9494. Herbert Percy Miller, for “A new and improved 
apparatus for noiselessly and readily lowering roller window- 
blinds.” 

June 8. 

9500. William Leach, for “Improvements connected with 
mechanical stokers to promote the consumption of smoke.” 

9562. John Mitchell, for “Improvements in corrugated 
structures.” 


To INVENToRS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, JUNE 28, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—July 15.—For Building Public Abattoirs, 
Inspector’s House, Stables, Horsekeeper’s House, Sheds, 
Offices, &c. Mr. W. J. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Accrington. 

BATLEY.—June 28.—For Building Three Shops. 
Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, Batley. 

BELFAST.—June 29.—For Building Schools at Belmont. 
Mr. Vincent Craig, Architect, 5 Lombard Street, Belfast. 

BERMONDSEY.—July 1.—For Construction of Urinal in 
White’s Grounds, for the Vestry. Mr. J. Harrison, Clerk, 
Vestry Offices, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 

BIDEFORD.—July 17—For Building Church. Mr. R. T. 
Hookway, Architect, Bath House, Bideford. 

BITTERNE.—July 6.—For Building Brewery, Stabling, 
Offices, Outbuildings, &c. Mr. E. C. Poole, Architect, Old 
Palace House, Southampton. 


Mr. H.R. 
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BRADFORD.—June 28.—For. Stabling, Vaults, and Altera- 
tion of Premises. Mr. W. Wilcock, Architect, 9 Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 

Bury. — June 29.— For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Premises. Mr. A. Hodgkinson, Architect, Castle Chambers, 
Market Place, Bury. 

CANONBIE. — For Building U.P. Church. 
Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

CARDIFF.—July 8.—For Building Board School, South 
Splotlands, for 989 Childrén. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, 
Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—July 8.—For Enlarging Board School, Cathays. 
Mr. G. E. Robinson, Architect, 32 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON. —- July 3.— For Building Glebe 
House. Mr. William Sterling, Architect, 111 Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

CWMAMAN. — July 1.—For Building Public Hall and 
Reading Rooms. Mr. T. Clarkson Wakeling, Architect, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

DEWSBURY.—July 1.—For Building Villa Residence. 
J. Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

_ DUNFERMLINE.—July 4.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

East BRENT —July 6.—For Building House. Mr. C.S. 
Leach, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 

East KESWICK.—June 29.—For Building the Lawrence 
Memorial Chapel. Mr. William Croft, Architect, Killinghall, 
Ripley, Leeds. 

FLEETWOOD.—July 1.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 
School. Mr. J. A. Nuttall, Architect, 33 Church Street, 
Blackpool. 

FowrEy.—July 2.—For Building Seamen’s Rest and Pre- 
mises. Mr. W. J. Samble, Architect, Fowey. 


Mr. G. D. 


Mr. 
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_GLOUCESTER.—July 1.—For Additions to Police Station. 


Mr. J. Medland, County Architect, 
Gloucester. 


GREAT HARWoOD.—July 3.—For Building Carriage Shed. 
Mr, J. H. Stafford; Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


HALIFAX.—July 2.—For Construction of Railway Station 
Messrs. John Fraser & Sons, Westminster, 


Buildings, &c. 
and Leeds. 


HALIFAX,—July 6.—For Building Dunkirk Mills, Engine- 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, 


house, Sheds, &c. 
Halifax. 


HARRINGTON. — July 4.—For Building Two Dwelling- 
Mr. A. Holmes, Christian Street, Harrington. 


'  HORSFORTH.—June 29.—For Building Block of Shops and 
Mr. C. H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, Leeds. 


_ houses. 


Houses. 


ILLINGWORTH.—July 1.—For Additions to Premises. 
John Sutcliffe, 3 Green Lane, Illingworth Moor, Ovenden. 


KIRKSTALL.—June 29.—For Extension of St. Stephen’s 
Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South 


Schools. 
Parade, Leeds. 


LEXDEN.—June 28.—For Additions to Delaval Lodge. Mr. 
J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 


LINCOLN’S INN.—July 10.—For Foundations of Bankruptcy 
Offices, Carey Street. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, | 


12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


LLANELLY.—July 8.—For Building Higher Grade Board 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 


School, Laboratory, &c. 
Hereford. 


LONDON.—July 1.—For Superintendent’s House, South- 
Eastern Ambulance Station, Old. Kent Road. 


Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 
Street, E.C. 


LONDON.—June 29.—For Enlargement of Board Schools. 


The Clerk to the Board. 


NEWLAY.—July 9.—For Building Two Semi-detached Villas. 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 


NEw Ross.—June 29.—For Repairs to Parish Church. 
Rev. G. Greene, Endowed School, New Ross, co. Wexford. 


NORMANTON.—June 28.—For Building Board Schools, 
Mr. William Watson, Architect, | 


Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. 
Barstow Square, Wakefield. 
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15 Clarence Street, 
Nottingham, 


Technical School. 
Ossett. 


H. White, Architect, 


side. 


Ae house. 


NOTTINGHAM.—For Additions to St. Philip’s Schools. Mr. 
William Knight, Architect, Newcastle Chambers, Angel Row, 


OssETT.—July 5.—For Building Mechanics’ Institution and 
Mr. W. A. Kendall, Architect, Bank Street, 


OSSETT.—July 4.—For Building Stables and other Build- 
ings at Railway Station. 
Northern Station, King’s Cross. 

PENZANCE.—July 3.—For Building Science School. 


Mr. R. Johnson, Engineer, Great 


Mr. 
I Parade Passage, Penzance. 


Port TALBOT.—July 6.—For Building Parish Room. The 
Vicar, Margam, Port Talbot, Wales. 

PUDSEY.—July 12.,—For Building Board Schools, Green- 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 
RHYD-DDU.—June 29.—For Rebuilding Chapel and Chapel- 
Mr. David Williams, Brynffynon, Cwmyglo. 

RHYNIE. — July 2.—For Extension of Church. 
Duncan, Architect, Huntly, N.B. 

RISHWORTH.—June 28.—For Classroom to Church Schools. 


Mr. R. 


Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post-office Buildings, 


Halifax. 


ROTHERHAM.—July 5.—For Construction of Service Reser- 
voir, Building Meter-house, &c. 
7 Howard Street, Rotherham. 


Mr. D. Jennings, Surveyor, 


SHIRLEY.—July 6.—For Building Brewery, Stabling, Offices, 


Mer w: 
Avenue, Leadenhall ! 


Chambers, Ipswich. 
SWANSEA.—July 
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Outbuildings, &c., for Mr. W. H. Complin. 
Architect, Old Palace House, Southampton. 
STONEHAVEN. — For 
Wilson, Architects, Aberdeen. 
STRATTON.—July 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 


SUDBURY. — June 
Messrs. W. Eade & E. J. Johns, Architects, Post Office 


Mr. E, C. Poole, 


Building Villa. Messrs. Ellis & 


1.—For Building Wesleyan’ Chapel. 
Chapel. 


28.— For Building Baptist 


6.—For Building Church, Cwmbwrls. 


Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, 20 St. Mary Street,Cardiff. 
SWINDON.—July 8.—For Enlarging Board School. 
B. Binyon, Architect, 
TIPTON.—July 4.—For Wood-block Flooring and other 
Works at Board Schools. 
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TOTTENHAM.—June 28.—F or Additions to Bull Inn, Fitting ARMADALE. 

Up Bar, &c. Messrs. G. L. Wilson & Co, Ltd., Surveyors, | For Building Two-storey Tenement, with Shed, Stable, &c., 

Tottenham, for the Armadale Co-operative Society, Limited, Linlith- 
TREALAW.—July.—For Building Hotel. Mr. Robert gowshire. 

Williams, Miskin Hotel, Trealaw, Rhondda Vailey. R.Allen. . i . : : . £482 Io o 
TREFOREST.—July 1.—For Additions to Board School and W. Roberts & Son. . » 480 0 0 

House. Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, 20 Market Street, D. Murray . at) i ss ae 47O Line 

Pontypridd. R. ae Gordon - ‘ » 460 0 0 

WAKEFIELD.—July 3.—For Building Nine Houses, Black- Je STMESON (accepted) : Sori L wyAsgiL TS 
smith’s Shop, Outbuildings, &c. Mr. Arthur Fawcett, Archi- CAMBRIDGE. 

tect, Old Town Hall, Wakefield. For Building Mission Church in St. Barnabas Parish, Cam- 

YORK.—July 4g For Building Municipal Offices. Mr. bridge. Mr. E. P. Lorrus BRocK, F.S.A., Architect. 
E. G. Mawbey, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. Kynoch & Co., London , ‘ . . » £2,320 0 0 
Bell & Son, Cambridge : : 12)2,000' © O 
euler it Son, London ; ; ; , iWI,03520 0 
enda ambridge , ; . : ; + 1.9000 0 0 
TENDERS. Batchelor, fader : : ; . 78 0 Oo 
ABEROARN. Wade, St. Neots ; i i : b ekj899 0 0W%0 
For ee and Renovating English Congregational Chapel, by ae : CATFORD BRIDGE. 
ercarn or Building Pair of Double-fronted Cottage Residences 
T. WILLIAMS & Son, Newbridge Ee a . £800 0 0 Catford args Messrs. F. & W. Saanas peeser hey 
L, Linton, Newport . ote) 799. 10" '0 Lewisham and London. 
G. Martin, Newport (withdrawn) : . ¢ 1787140 H. Bridel, Greenwich ; ; es £1500 o oO 
G, Russell, Newport . : : : PMCOIIE 8) 01) FSW Buckland, Cubitt Town : A 1,203. 0.4.0 
J. Jones, Newport . . . : . 620 0 0 T. Linfield, Camberwell ; : ; our 122k a0 
BASINGSTOKE. Burslem & Son, St. John’s, S. E. ‘ Li7s momo 

For Laying on Water Supply to Down Grange, from Town H. Bacon, West Croydon . : + 1146 a7 eG 
Main, Basingstoke. Mr. GEORGE W. WEBB, A.R.LB.A., A. & W. Garnar, Peckham : : » Ff, taguo so 
14 Friar Street, Reading. R. Soper, St. John’s, S.E.. : é 3 eH ee 

W. MUSSELWHITE, Basingstoke (accep/ed ). G. Flaxman, Southgate Road, N._ . ; « te sare. © 
BIDEFORD. Marriott & Co, New Barnet . 5 ; : 974 I0 oO 
For Construction of Reservoir at Bideford. E. Hf French, Catford: . . . . 4 950 0 9 

R. Lean, Ilfracombe . : : 3 5 - £5,369 o oO Bailey, Bast Greenwich . . , . » 897 0 0 

J. Reed, Plymouth . : f , 4,727 5 0 G, R. Storey, Lewisham . : ; : ° 7JO"" Cm On 
R. C. Pryor, Bideford setae 3755 OO “CHEST &R-LE-STREET. 

J. Pickthall & Son, Merthyr Ty dvil . . - 3.363 © ©| For Extension, &c., of Outfall Pipe Sewers, Chester-le-Street. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Nirah: BALFOUR, Engineer, Houghton-le-Spring. 

For Alterations to the Wilts and Dorset Bank. Mr. H. E. G. Robson, Newcastle-on- Tyne. ° oe tt, 10500 bee D 
HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect, St. Peter’s Chambers, Bourne- ik Jennings, Chester-le-Street : ‘ 877 1 2anO 
mouth. J. T. Simpson, Newcastle . . : < py Re Cee Te 

McWilliam & Son : ; “ ‘ F 5 £9004 (0 <0 J. Cartick, Durham |”. . : , - 145 4 6 
Jenkins & Son . : , : 020070 T. Dixon, Houghton-le- -Spring : BOD GOAT) 
GEORGE & HARDING (accepted ) ‘ ; O20 Oe © Ji GOLDSBROUGH, Chester-le-Street (accepted) et34 58 0 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 


le can Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
B a) : ° 
ay ay 4]| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the - 
f oS “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. _o*| 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


bee tll i 


‘CHARING CROSS, “E 
28 ONDON, pt Ss. 4 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


=: FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
, = =. LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18865, 


~ Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, — CO. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAP STREET, £E.0 
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HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 


DEVONPORT. 
For Paving Works. Mr. J. F. BURNS, Borough Surveyor, | For Construction of Main Sewerage and Sewage _ Disposal 
Devonport. Cumberland Street. Works for Craghead and Wagtail Villages. © PMY a. 
Shaddock Bros., Plymouth . 3 ; ; £858 oO BALFOUR, Engineer, Houghton-le-Spring. __ 
«T. Shaddock, Plymouth Ay a? 649 0 O G. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ‘ eee Vk ie 
Ca. eee Plymouth (accepted ) ; 5 .- 510-20 J. Carrick, Durham. 2 665770" 6 
Duke Street Ope. At DIXON, Houghton-le- Spring (accepted). . 1/597 Lonee 
' SHaddock ree ‘Plymouth. °*. caae Pic toh Seah 0! aorta . 
“ T. Shaddock, Plymouth pe ; : + 234 10 0] 5 stension of Balcon 
y at Public Hall, Ipswich : 
oy L. DUKE, ‘Plymouth (accepted ) 4 - . 210 peo CHihine eect ee ia eo oe 
HASTBOURNE. Portable Orchestra. oe ae 
For New Cricket Pavilion at the Saffron’s Field, for the East- W. HARRISON (accepted) . E . 2 Wit genes 
© bourne Cricket. Club. Mr. F. G. CooKE, Architect, ns! al 
« 3 Hyde.Gardens, Eastbourne,-and 6 Guildhall Chambers, KINTBURY. eu 
‘. Quantities by Mr. A. T. Cooke, 6 Guildhall Chambers, E.C. | For Building Three Cottages, with Outbuildings, Kintbury, 
/C. Tomkinson, Eastbourne . . . ; £928 Ono Berks, for Mr. E. H. Beard, Froxfield. Mr. JAMEs H. 
‘J. Peerless, Eastbourne- : : : Q20" 050 Money, Architect, Broadway, Nemo 
W. Gardner, Eastbourne. 4, he ; 897°0''o TPS: Bunce, Kintbury . E : 1 £4520i6 6 
M. Martin, Eastbourne ; : : : 2 O00 550 50 H. Hoskings, Hungerford . . 5 F «0 ABS OD RO 
S. Pope, Eastbourne . . ° se nOSOALO 4.0 A. White, Newbury . : : : : « 4395¢.0 oO 
Huggett & Pattenden, Eastbourne 5 «040,00 W. Stone, East Woodhay . . . . <\ 1JA5 GODO 
Rollason Bros., Eastbourne : 6 335 OO G. Elms, Blaham eras ‘ . -348:5 0, Yo 
S. Hart, Eastbourne .- . : . ‘ 4 OLS. 424946 E. James & Son, Newbury . ; : : » 0339 110,10 
W. Backhurst, Eastboufne ." .. : foe 195)e5 Ono H. Botsford, Sere ‘ : : ; , (330050 ..30 
Stanbridge &’ Tupper, Eastbourne. : : ee EO 
J. CosTER, Eastbourne (accepted ) , ‘ 7 ASS OmnO LEEDS. 
GORING. For Building Gots Factory. Mr. D. Dopcson, Architect, 
For Detached Cottage Residence, Cleeve, for Mr. E. H. >, if Fark Row, Leeds. 
Bayldon. Mr, Geo. W. WEBB, A.R.I.B.A, 14 Friar Street, Accepled Tenders. _ 
Reading. Land & Nettleton, Ossett, joiner. 
G. Lewis, Reading . 4 : ; , 5, S90nn0 MLO P. Rhodes, Leeds, brick and mason. 
T. Higgs, Goring ie ap vis,i Gor beige: Gaed47 7 go Newsome, Sons & Spedding, Dewsbury, ironfounder. 
*Bottrill & Son, Reading . ‘ see 407m 0H 10 J. Watson, Leeds, plumber. 
“al B SMAL LBONE, Streatley (accepted) . ‘ 5 4147 0.70 J. Senior & Son, Leeds, plasterer. 
* Ties. Dearden Bros., Leeds, painter. 


Watson & Worsnop, Leeds, slater. 


HALIFAX. 
For Building Mission-room. Messrs. CocKRor? & SHOE- | For Building Four Houses. Messrs. SWALE & MITCH ELL 
SMITH, Architects, 3 Commercial Street, Halifax. Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders. R. Kirby, mason and bricklayer. 
Wilson & Son, nfason . : : r Pats 50) OKO C. Hague, joiner. , 
Roberts, joiner *.  ° . lr Liha! «| R. Lumley, plumber. 
RiP. Stafford, plumber, ae apparatus. ey) LOCO 410) WO J. D. Dakin, plasterer. 
Lamb Bros ; slater # : : . eg 282 M0 H. Morley, slater. 
"Lstcarr, painter : : : : A : Ly a Or G, Thompson, painter. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


g COX, EDGLEY & C0., LIM, gae BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


lg Bs tte 5 Bel oa (|| SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
: ‘zal. LITHOGRAPHED. 
(6 Stained & Leaded Glass § {it4] WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
d For Pulidiogs soe y awe amon 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


' fe iis || Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING pesEtaiogue on application. INA, 222° deccelptions of work in He basal 
ait pecimens and Prices, wi atalogue, of Drawing 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. | 24 Ga Ait age ea Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
ee Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


grad fy A Ts Ea Sj MPLEX LEAD! c. w. Enatisa, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. GLAZING SPECIALIST. IN PERSPECTIVES, 


ie ie ts ase Sad Se Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITEOTS to 


Birts oF Quanrities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS | 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. | 


receipt, 58, - Bill Paper, 17s, 6d, & 25s. perream. ; nti 
Spracvur’s Tases, upon application, For Roofs, Skylights, and 69 CHANCE Pe 2 “LANE, web. 
Horticultural Work. Where Ferspeottre: sre! 0a finisted in the | 


P ARTRIDGE & COOP ER, NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
192 Fleet St., London, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GRoVER & CO. (Lim), cline Troaworks, 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, ENGINEERS, Xc., SOUTHWARK 8T,, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, | Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Mounted P apers, Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars LONDON 


(sent post free). » 
QUANTITIES, ETC COLLINGE'S | 8s 


Correctly Written and 


Lithographed by return of 
Bite een IBRAY'S 


in ateioone PATENT 
J. L. ALLDAY, HINGES AND BOLTS. 


WATER STR P PRINTING WORKS, ao Re 
EET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Linu __BIRMINGHAM. DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND mf Oo re NO D A ie E, For Single & Double-acting Doors, 


~ Also‘ ACME" DOOR-SPRING 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES 


ontinuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
_ &¢., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


THE MIDLAND 
JOINERY CO. 


for Double-aeting Doors only 
AWARDS— 


&c., &c. : 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. eee rag ed 

Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire Bolton & Adelaide 

OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. Ranges, ie Exhibitions, 1887. 

Bae ee on eprlication for Delivery at any Port or Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Showrooms— ; HINDLE; 
on, for all vatieties of 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 100 
Selected specially to suit A: ? 5, “4 SDITCH. 
BATH STONE  {Seycted specially to uit 2 \rchitects Sash Fasteners, fovsrs Price Lista ihe eae 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, ' AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, — *¢-» 0m application. 
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; LEEDS—continued. 
For Building House, Shop, Stables, &c., Burmantofts, Leeds. 
Messrs. SWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, Leeds. 
R. Kirby, mason and bricklayer. 
C Hague, joiner. 
G. ‘(hompson, plumber. 
J. D. Dakin, plasterer. 
A. Temple, slater. 
G. Thompson, pani. 


LONDON. 

For Conversion of Two Concrete Tanks into Series of Filter 
Beds, and other Works, at Sewage Outfall Works, Totten- 
ham, for Board. Mr. J. E. WorTH, Pueiacer, High Road, 
Tottenham. 


J. Dickson, St. Albans, . ’ . 762270) 0 0 
T. Torode, Tottenham . : Fi252000 0. 0 
P. Hart, Tottenham . . A : . poiegs4) 0: 0 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham . : SLUR s PessGUI. Il; oO 
R. Ballard, Kilburn . : ‘ 3 ak OTal On gO 
G. BELL (accepted) . 1,689 0 oO 


For Additions to No. 11 Church Road, Willesden, N.W., for 
Mr. Smith. Mr. STANLEY PARKER, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 427 Edgware Road, W. 

Eastérbrook ‘ ‘ ; . #51210 © 
TENNANT & Co. (accepted ) : - : 478 15 oO 


For Sundry Works of Repairs, Drainage, and Decoration. Mr. 
EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.I.BA., Architect, 57 Moorgate 


Street, E.C. 
10 St, Helen’s Place, E.C. 
Foster & Dicksee ‘ : . . £195 0 
WOODWARD (accepted ) : : : saloon 0. Oo 
°3 ae New nd) N. 
Boden . : , 495 0 O 
Schoolbred & Cor. : : : 4187 Onno 
Foster & Dicksee : ‘ 5 . : 5 UE) © 
HACKWORTH (accepied) . gee A : nea 35t) ONFO 


25° Gloucester Place, W. 
FOXLEY (accepted Wi 
4 Stanhepe Place, W. 
FOSTER & DICKSEE (accepted F 


134 High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
- Bakehouse. 


LONDON — continued. 


ForBuilding St. Matthew’s Parochial Hall, Brixton. Mr. EDWIN 


T. HALL, F.R.LBA ieee 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Hosegood . . ‘ . ‘ £2 857 on 
Macey : : : Hist net ‘ 2,075 9.05 o 
Turtle & Appleton , . : om 2,270 One O 
FOSTER & DICKSEE (accepted). , ‘ . «+ 2,1957:0.“0 

For New Warehouses, 12 and 13 Kirby Street, Holborn. 
GARLICK & HORTON’ "(accepted y eee 64,129, OraO 
For Rebuilding 10 and ii Friday Street, Cheapside. Mrs 


DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 Basinghall Street. 


, ‘ BE idee dL 
y Portland and 
All Portland. Bath, 


Ste 6203 155 0,1 £234. 0 -O 


F. J. Barnes 3 : 
heStowell “°° An ata saeeecan Onno 262,35 0 
G. Herridge . 5 eee ee LOS. OO 
Mi Accepted at £215. 
Jronwork, 
J. Allen; sen. & Co, ”. ; : : ° acon. =O 
Measures Bros. & Co: i te es 2 . 273 79 7 
Rawson, Drew & Co...  * -, : ‘ Zoo O° 0 
M. SHaw & Co: (accepted) ihe : . ZAG OL O 
For Building Gymnasium at 103 Great Russell Street, Mr. 
G. W. WAYMOUTH, pian: 
H, & F. H. Higgs ; 5 heat « BLBER SD 3.0 
lel 1 IO 5 ° 7 ¢ 212977 O20 
Richardson, Bros. te ; ; c 1295s OO 
J. Langham Sekt s ; - ; : A hake) so Me) 
ae a es eee : “n2ovaEO.. 0 
©) PAMalls, a : c : 3 : 2710) ONO 
Rens at the Above. 
C. W. Denny . : 375598 OO 


For Internal Repairs and DecotAGons at Norfolk House, 
Craven Park, N.W., for Mr. Winterton. Mr. STANLEY 
PARKER, Architect and Surveyor, 427 Edgware Road, Me 

EASTERBROOK (no competition). - 4 


For New Bell-turret, St. Margaret’s Church, Tyler’s Green. 
Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George 
Street, Westminster, W., and 1 High Wycombe. 


Silver & Sons) . £337 9 0 
Gibson at S120 50: 70 
WHEELER (accepted 4 ° 275-8 oO 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEGOOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COM?sSSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, dividedin any manner, 
ls. 6d. each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumen‘s 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


|LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for SURVEYING List.” 


PRICE LIST. 


——— OF MERITe MELBO: IRNE, 1888- 89, 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
818 HIGH HOLBORN, ee W.C. 


ESTARTISa ERED "18 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, | 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIE 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PFRSPECLIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ac. Temporary assistance by exnerienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Term. 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim?. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


foundations, «ec. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT ane ee 


\ and Hereford Water Works. 


% crete Floors and Street Paving. 


ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


tiles, making joirite in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrt: 


Sam} les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BLugz L148 Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


112 ]bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; tert 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 

seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 


Specially adapted for Con- 


Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand. 230 lbs. | 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


— (Mr. Wuite’s SysTEm), 
i, For Hh od bt ae 
Offices, &c. 


ha -BLOCK PAVING 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 


AK Estimates and full particulars 

% wS 8} on application to 

ipsa THOS. GREGORY & CO. 

Woop PAvinG AND STEAM 

is Jornery Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


G. A. WILLIAMS to. 


21 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 
Experienced Fitters of all ifails of Inside and Outside Blinds 


Rs CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT] RergRENCES TO NEARLY ALL TITE LEADING) tor Town and Country Ifouses. Mansiois, Institutions, “e. 


SURREY. 


if Estimates and suggestions, with patter: s, readily given, > 
/ Established over a quarter of a century. ‘ 
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| ese 
LONDON—continued. MILLOM. 
For External Repairs and Painting to No. 2 Church Road, | For Additions to Farm Buildings, Oxenbows, Millom. Messrs. 
Willesden, N.W., for Mr. Winterton. Mr. STANLEY SETTLE & FARMER, Architects, Ulverstone. 
PARKER, Architect and Surveyor, 427 Edgware Road, W. W. BRADLEY, Millom (accepted ) : 2 « £300 16 oO 
EASTERBROOK (no competition). 
OYSTERMOUTH. 
ELD, 
For Enlargement of Parish Church, Longfield, Kent. Mr. J. For the Extension Sewerage Works to District of Norton, for 
DRAKE sArchitect. Rochester the Oystermouth Local Board. Mr. W. M. DAVIES, 
Longhurst, Longfield , * ' : . £1,337 0 0 Engineer, 34 Wind Street, Swansea. 
Callund, Rochester”. ) es + 4185. 6. 0) WW Dayids Swansea: 2 Pi se 
R West"Strdod ae: , : . 1,160 0 0 Aa Eh. Hilton, Swansea : oi Me » Tea ge 
G. West, Be ood ’ ' i f . ,Aa,EB LO Oo | te DAVIES, Swansea (accepted ) ‘ : +? 9810" 9 
T. Archer, Gravesend ‘ ‘ : ‘ a 5 hao 
: READING. 
2 een eee 7 Bees ; , ' : ee ¥ For Heating and Ventilating St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Gate Frindsbuty : &- Splgt (kt tale nce MR RC Rones Castle Street, Mr. GEORCE W. WEBB, ARILBA,, 14 
, ; etrcl* ee Friar Street, Reading. 
ad a a pests; Bens a reduction. BAGELS? LoncpoTtom & Co, Leeds, heating (accepted). 
P Y eciahiteos Hawkes & SON, Reading, ventilating (accepted ). 
For Construction of Waterworks, for the Town of Longford. For Erection of Eight Shops, Oxford Road. Mr, GEORGE W, 
Gibson: London™ tf 8.537104 WEBB, A.R I.B.A., 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
W. Bara! Duvlinl?. aa ‘ i 6.427 18 9 RICHARD Munpay, Wandsworth (accepted). 
P. Kelly, ‘Lon TOLGME é 5 ; s . 6,239 16 4] For Boathouse, Tearoom, &c., The Island, Caversham Lock, 
D. McGlynn, argo : c : : : eye a WA for Mr. F. Attwells. Mr. GEORGE W. "WEBB, ART BAS 
J. Cunningham, Dublin . : : - EhbOo7e BUD 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Collen Bros., Portadown . . . : of 5,002 0) 10 Ve, AEROT, "Reading (accepted ). 
R. Simpson, ‘Dublin . : : : é 5,004 16 IT | For Alterations to Small Mead Gate, for Mr. H. B. Blandy, 
J. Maguire, Esker pee Rate ete et! ps J.P. Mr. GEORGE W. WeBB, A.R I.B.A,, 14 Friar Street, 
Calhaun Bros., Londonderry , : 3 25,596 12 6 Reading. 
Higgarty & Gould, Ballymena . - ; MES SSG 217 11 G. Lewis, Reading (accepted). 
Simpson, Dublin ? ; « §,269.50 10 ? 
R. MACALPINE, Kilwinning (accepted ) ‘ . 4,965 5 6| For Providing and Fixing carved Pine Panelling, &c., in 
MARYPORT Billiard-room at Caversham Park, for Mr. W. J. Crawshay. 
For Additions to Bonded Warehouse, Church Street, Maryport Cc yaaa a Sauk Core ce £2688. 0 
Mr. C. EAGLESFIELD, Architect, Maryport. : 5 ; 
J. KENDAL, Maryport (accepfed) : ; 704) 0 “a ROTHERHAM. 
MOTTINGHAM. For Improvement Works. 
For Road Improvement Works, for the Bromley Rural J. Holmes, Sheffield ‘ . ‘ - £366 Io oO 
Sanitary Authority. W. Bush, Sheffield. : : . 355... oma 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton “ : ; . £846 0 oO W. H. Dobson, Sheffield ‘ , . 236 foo 
A. Palmer, Bromley . : : : : Swysse.1 58 W. W. Mears, Sheffield eee ; 210 somo 
T. Lansbury, Bromley. 2 : : ‘ ¢ $5950. 0 G. Hall, Heeley e ; . 208 ee 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . : » §76dIo Oo KS HILL, Rotherham (accepted) j ‘ . 1725000 
A. W. & J. PORTER, Clapton (accepted ) : ae s500 40 4 B20 Be Adams, Rotherham ‘ « 462 360ea 


Ss ADAMANT HULL. a Scars Ea. ES Ez @5 5 “SZ ? => Sa taive 1887, ood Demet eee 


ce ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


A= fa Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
O46 CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER. SHIP CANAL, 
i And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registered Trade Mark. 4 SAMPLES, __ PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Sis HiGwH FHFRoLbtLBorRwnN, i.0NDON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATUS. 
NOTICE. hag he Ry. -f vor pe Pag at i lt aed ee pin megcemmiiee | DTT YA Le4 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s ‘‘ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s, 
Watson's Studio, Watson’s Detective. 
LENSES.—Rapid Recetilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landseape, Portrait. 
INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLAT Sed 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of heoaint reguired in Photography sent free to any address on app’ication. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every hind of work, always on hand. 
Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Hoiborn, London. 
RSTABLISHED 1837. 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. 


SPHCIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
10d. per |__10d. per super. foot, LALD COMPLETE. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


BING CO, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every DesdHintitn or Beata of Wood- Block aah Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chief Offices:-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. S.W. (A. E, GEARY, Manager,) 
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SEVENOAKS. SWINTON (LANCS.). 

For Drainage Works, Penshurst. For Improvements on Sewage Farm, Swinton. : 
Batham, Wanford . ; : : : £1992 oO M. W. Walmsley, Crumpsall . oh ld . £1,401 19 9 
G.G Jones, Tonbridge . : : . 1,500 0 O A. E. Fearnhead, Swinton a ay are! t0GT4 96%0.D320 
Dixon, St. Albans. Pea meer 12 G235GTio° 6 Musker Bros., Swinton . wolto 2d, 324¢nenlno 
Lansbury, Bromley . é : : : a j2s7aiaag7 H, DAVIES, Pendlebury (accepted) . P . .1f1332 0 0 
Marriott, High Barnet. : : : oI, LgSi Kono “WHITBY. 
ee ace nas: ’ : ‘ k ’ uae : 5 For Alterations_to Offices in Flowergate, Whitby, for Messrs, 
G. Osterton, Westerham . : fecal ore * te eee H. SMALES, Architect, 1 Bruns- 

; wick Stree i 
WoopHams & FRY, Greenwich (accepted) . 849 0 0 J. Russell, Whitby i petpanraad, 1éod aft ip Yous 
SOUTHAMPTON. F, W. Winterburn, Whitby . “ : ‘ . £61°T4%'0 

For Dredging Works off the Town Quay, for the Southampton J. Gladstone, Whitby ypppase ab es Mingle ees He ign ae 

Harbour Beard, T. W. Clarkson, Whitby ‘ - 149 19 oO 
J. Shelborne, London. , foe Jane Sere O's, W. LANGDALE & Son, Whitby (accepted) . Ve TZ Offo 
W.N. Smith, London : : : : sO 37 0 0 WOKINGHAM. 

J. S. Thompson, Chatham . . , » 5,410 O O| For Alterations to the Victoria Arms, Wokingham, for Messrs. 

S. Pearson & Son, Westminster : : - 3,090 0 0 R. Hewitt & Son. Mr. GEORGE W. WEBB, A.R.I.B.A,, 

W. Gannaway, Southampton f ; ag, 45a40) 0 14 Friar Street, Reading. 

E. J. LONDON & Co., Southampton (accepted) ay GTO 10 W. NEALE, Wokingham (accepied ). 
STAINLAND. tl [ _ WOOLER. 

For Building Parsonage House for the Congregational Church, | For Building Pair of Villas, with Stabling, Coachhouse, &c., at 
Holywell Green, Stainland. Mr. CHARLES F. L. HORSFALL, Wooler. Mr. D. THompPsoN, Architect, Alnwick. 
Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. Sereadath spe mason, 

. Redpath, Wooler, joiner. 
Be tel. & Son A ecepree Tenders. L505 8 T. Thompson, Wooler, slater and plasterer. ° 
, SPP Enno Henin ehessts 525 2 Wilkin & Dickman, Alnwick, plumber, &c. 
J. Cookson, Stainland, joiner : ; iY 72 edt (O Eavconl ros ai oler buaintinslandeelaa 
J. Stafford, * Sowerby Bridge, plumber A + 250 OleO i} pias ead lero 
S. Collins, Stainland, plasterer . : : Ef ay PER CoN Ke) YARMOUTH. 
S. Collins, Stainland, painter . : : . 10 0 0 | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Dwelling-house, North 
Quay, Great Yarmouth. Mr. J. E. TEASDEL, Architect, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 3 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. Quantities by Architect. 

For Making Road, Laying Pipes with Gullies, &c., on Land J. H. Hawes, Great Yarmouth . - £259 14 oO 
adjoining the Recreation Ground, Tunbridge Wells. G. H. Springall, Great Yarmouth . é 237 Ow 
Mr. T. THOMPSON, Surveyor, Bedford House, Tunbridge J. F. WeBray, Great Yarmouth . : ; a 232 OimO 
Wells. W. Barnard, Southtown . : . : ee Foe LOO 

Strange & Son, Tunbridge Wells : : . £695 0 0 C. C. Caffley, Great Yarmouth . ° . . 208 I0 oO 
Wocdham & Fry, Greenwich . : : cs MOR wagon eee) Cork & Breol, Great Yarmouth . spa he OSes OO 
G. Osenton, Westerham . : : : , 7007" oO oO E. Isaac, Great Yarmouth . : : » 194. 0 0 
W. Cunliffe, Dorking . : : - : aerOs7 OT Grimble & Watts, Great Yarmouth - ‘ we 100. 0. 
T. Adams, Kingsland . : : peat me OL OT 350 J. Newby, Southtown (bricklaying only) . «, 160°. 0.40 —. 
Marriott & Co., High Barnet. O59) 0-0 F. BLYTH, Great Yarmouth eceeiee). ° oe TSO 5u5.0) 
¢ i CAREY, Tunbridge Wells (accepted) rs 7-5 ttl © Baa CG Durrant, Great Yarmouth . : 148 15 OF 
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Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BAT EL. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief Offices “ ” . 
andQuarries} “ OOLITE, BATH. G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, “OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QU JARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8, W. B. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Mine Mins, 
COMBE DOWN. by Aint 
STOKE GROUND. ! 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., ANA KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
MONK’S PARK. : 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


“DURESCO.” 


The Improved Washable Distemper. (Non-Poisonous.) 


The manufacture of this article has been GREATLY IMPROVED. AI! old defects have been overcome. Duresco is now the most 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL decorative medium for INSIDE work, and the most DURABLE agent for outside 
use in the market. 


= NN A WEE: 1, AEN TT. The Original Makers. 


Glossy, Durable, Quick Drying. One coat equal to two of ordinary Paint, Suitable for all Climates. 


SILICATE PAINTS, Varnishes, Ready-Mixed Paints, in Self-Opening Tins, &c., &c. 
APPLY FOR SAMPLE CARDS AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


J. B. ORR & COMPANY, Limite, 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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Manufactures, and Trades will be worked. It may be added 
TRADE NOTES. that a proportion of the receipts at the Exhibition, after the 


THE engineer of the Ripon. Waterworks, recently carried out $e Lae of Soa sn a handed over to townsmen for dis- 
at Lumley Moor, has written. the Town Clerk respecting com- | ‘!DUton among the local charities. 
plaints of the colour of the Ripon water, saying that after the Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester, is supplying his 
extraction of the peaty deposit from specimens sent him, the patent Manchester grates to the new asylum, Montrose, the 
water is as sweet as could be desired. | architects being Messrs. Mitchell & Wilson, of Edinburgh. 
| 
| 
| 


AN Exhibition will be opened in October next at Brighton, IT is proposed to build a new church to meet the require 
under the special patronage of the Corporate heads of Brighton , ments of the growing district of Kingshill, NewSwindon. The 
and Hove (Alderman Sendall and Mr. J. W. Howlett), and | vicar of St. Mark’s states that ground has been presented for 
most of the best known people in Sussex will lend their names | the purpose,*and he proposes that the building should be 
as patrons. . A site has already been secured at Hove, in the | erected by the voluntary efforts of members of the congrega- 
neighbourhood of the.County Cricket Ground, and plans have | tion, the work to be carried out during the summer evenings 
been approved and arrangements made for the erection ofalarge and the Saturday afternoons, and asks that fifty men of the 
and handsome building. This building will be ready for congregation should volunteer to do the work, and divide their 
exhibits on September 30; and the Exhibition will be opened number into three sections, each section to work for two nights 
with an imposing ceremony early in October, and will remain each week. The building materials would be provided by St. 
open till Christmas. It is yet too early to give full details, but Mark’s general purposes committee. 


it may be mentioned that diplomas for gold, silver, and bronze THE Czty Press says letters of administration of the effects 
medals will be awarded by competent jurors or experts to com- | of Mr, Patrick Auld, late of 15 Queen Street, Cheapside, and 
petitors in each department, and that the jurors will be em- Felpham House, Bognor, architect, who died on March 4, intes- 


powered to award medals in addition to these diplomas. It is tate, were granted on June 6, to Mrs. Mary Auld, the widow, 
proposed to arrange the exhibits in sections, as follows :—'! the value of the personal estate being 1,471/. 


Construction, sanitation and ventilation, paints and colours, { , : 
decoration, joinery, furniture, hardware, gas, electricity, paving, AT a meeting of the Baths Committee of the Coventry Town 
horticulture, machinery, smoke abatement, fuel, domestic Council it was decided to proceed with the extension of the 
appliances, foods, marine, sports and pastimes, arts and baths on the lines already agreed upon, and in accordance with 
sciences, carriages, musical instruments; but exhibits not the plans already sanctioned by the Local Government Board. 

named in this list will, if found suitable, be accepted. Intend- THE Leeds Mercury says that representative committees of 
ing exhibitors will be interested in learning that negotiations the master builders and the Operative carpenters and joiners 
are in progress with the railway companies to obtain a special of Leeds and district have amicably agreed to an alteration of 
carriage rate for goods sent to the Exhibition. Several illuminated rules whereby skilled workmen will be paid at the rate of 8d. 
fountains, specially designed and arranged, will form a pro- per hour (instead of 73@.), and will receive “time and a quarter” 
minent feature of the Exhibition ; andthe musical programmes for the first four hours overtime (instead of for the first two), 
promise to reach’a high standard of excellence, arrangements and “time and a half” for all time afterwards until 7 A.M. the 
having been come to with military and other bands. That the following day ; work on Sundays and Christmas Day to be 
Exhibition will be well managed may be taken for granted, paid at the rate of double time. The other rules remain as 
seeing that Mr. Philip Shrapnel, who has successfully con- before ; and should any alteration be required, six months’ 
ducted a number of similar Exhibitions in London and the notice to be given by either party, the notice to expire on 
provinces, will be at the head of affairs in the capacity of July r of any year. It will be remembered that last year the 
general manager. Colonel H. Hamilton, Colonel Francis carpen‘ers and joiners struck work because an advance of 3d. 
Lean, Mr. Joseph Jopling, and Mr. Ernest A. Smith are the per hour was not granted them, but that, though they held out 
Directors of the Exhibitions Syndicate, Limited, by which this some weeks, they were at length obliged to accept the old 
Brighton and Hove International Exhibition of Arts, Sciences, terms. The employers promised that if the state of trade at 
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GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Hxhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 


descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itsel. 

It le Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
Tt does not crack, peel, or rub oft. 


It is perfectly innocuous and fre: from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can anply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint‘is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MA i i From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road 
M ee? eae BE Architects, 29 Princess Street, Ail Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. : 
anchester: ecember 28, 1887. DEAR SrR8.—In reply to your yanines we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
a) 


— at * 4 Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
Dear S1rs.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works that both your" Aquol”’ Paint,and also your ‘‘Pyrodene” Fireproof Paint, have given great 


All Wocdwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


j *1)54-8 : * 7 satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, en having been subjectec to an almiost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, ey are as fresh in colour an 
b Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKKE, have as firm a grip PM when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the vine pate exposure. 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C, Were Menace, Griflthe Bee's. Go., London. 1 WOT a any olimate.- YounOWE' & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.G, LONDON. 
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Midsummer following would permit of it, they would concede 
the increased rate asked for, and, fortunately, building opera- 
tions are now very brisk. Hence the concession, which will 
take effect on the Ist of next month. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to the Cavalry Barracks, 
Brighton, embracing the ventilation, the extraction of the 
vitiated air now being'effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators, and 
fresh air admitted by their improved air-inlets. 


THE members of the Cleethorpes Local Board were enter- 
tained at dinner last week by Mr. Clark, the contractor, to 
celebrate the successful completion of the Beaconthorpe Sewer- 
age Outfall Works. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, 
has been the engineer to the works. 


A LARGE turret clock has just been erected upon the post- 
office at Horncastle by public subscription. It has been 
carried out from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe by Messrs, 
John Smith & Sons, Derby. It has a double three-legged gravity 
escapement and compensated pendulum. The same firm are 
also now making large clocks for Grimsby, Egremont Town 
Hall, Buxton Town Hall, Burwash Church, and Draycott 
Church, 


ON Saturday last the artisans in the employ of Messrs. 
Pitman & Son, decorators, of Newgate Street, held their 
31st annual dinner at the Three Horse Shoes, Eton Wick, 
near Windsor. Mr. Walter H. Pitman presided. The arrange- 
ments made by the stewards—Messrs. Cann, Presley and 
Stroud—were most successful, and, assisted by beautiful 
weather, a very pleasant day was the result. 


AN interesting memorial to the Rev. C. H. Ward, who was 
for thirty years vicar of St. Peter's, Bishopton, has just been 
unveiled there. It consists of a reredos of Caen stone, and is 
very chaste in design. The main portion is divided into three 
bays by triple pilasters in red Devon and Irish green marble, 
having carved pediments and floral capitals. The arches are 
trefoliated, the super-arches being pointed and ornamented 
with crockets and gablets. In the centre bay is a very hand- 
some alabaster cross, while the other bays have the sacred 
monograms entwined within quatrefoils. The structure includes 
wings, which are divided into three architraves by red Devon- 
shire marble pilasters, above which there is a border of foliage. 
The work was executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Birmingham and London. 


THE LATE MR. WALTER MACLELLAN. 


TO-DAY, says the Glasgow Herald of the 21st inst., there will 
be consigned to their last resting-place in Row Churchyard, the 


‘mortal remains of an old and worthy citizen of Glasgow, in the 


person of Mr. Walter MacLellan, who was for a long period the 
senior partner of the old-established and well-known firm of P. 
& W. MacLellan, Clutha Ironworks, Plantation, and iron and 
steel and machinery merchants, Trongate. The deceased, who 
was born in the month of August, 1815, died on Monday, the 
17th inst., at noon, at his residence at Blairvaddich, Row, on the 
Gareloch, so that he had almost completed the seventy-fourth 
year of his age; and his death took place within a compara- 
tively short distance of the farm where he was born. He had 
been laid aside through declining health for the greater part of 
the past year. 

The business with which Mr. MacLellan was so long and so 
honourably connected may be said to have originated so far 
back as the year 1811 in a small hardware concern which was 
established by his uncle, Donald MacLellan, in a shop on the 
same site as that now occupied by the firm’s extensive premises 
in the Trongate. In course of years that concern passed into 
the hands of his elder brother, and then, in the month of No- 
vember, 1831, Walter found his way to the great city, and became 
a partner in the very modest business which had now been in 
existence for about twenty years. Very shortly afterwards the 
brothers resolved on adding a smithwork business to that which 
was carried on in the sale shop. The smithy was started in the 
New Wynd just in rear of the Trongate premises, and in course 
of time this became a somewhat important establishment, both 
as to the extent to which it increased and to the new develop- 
ments which arose in it, these eventually including general 
engineering and the manufacture of bolts, nuts, rivets, &c. In 
this connection it is specially worthy of mention that the iron- 
work of Portland Street Suspension Bridge was manufactured 
on the site where the Trongate warehouse now stands, Messrs. 
MacLellan béithg the contractors for the bridge. The two 
brothers put their abilities and their enterprise into both 
branches of the business—the mercantile and the productive— 
with the utmost of their energy ; and the latter by and by in- - 
creased so greatly that the firm found it necessary to open 
extensive works—the original “Clutha” Works—in Adelphi 
Street, Hutchesontown. That was, we believe, in the year 
1853; and during the next eighteen or twenty years they de- 
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veloped a manufacturing business in the Adelphi Street works 
which even now would by many people be regarded as gigantic. 

These premises in the course of years also proved to be too 
limited in extent for the manufacturing business, which grew in 
Messrs. MacLellan’s hands, chiefly through the rapid develop- 
ment of the railway system in India and the colonies and at 
home. The firm acquired a most eligible site in the Plantation 
district, close by the Glasgow and Paisley Joint Railway, and 
thereby they secured ready facilities for obtaining the raw 
materials of their manufactures, their coal, coke, &c., and for 
despatching their finished goods to all parts of the world. By 
this time Mr. Peter MacLellan had died, and the younger of 
the two brothers had become the head of the great concern. He 
had in association with him, however, several close relatives, 
who proved to be able lieutenants in their respective depart- 
ments of work—commercial and manufacturing. The new 
Clutha Works that were in due course erected on the Plantation 
site, which extends to about 15 acres, were fully taken possession 
of in the year 1874, and collectively these works form one of the 
greatest engineering factories of its kind in the world. In the 
new Clutha Works there are frequently on the pay-sheets the 
names of from I,500 to 2,000 workpeople, notwithstanding the 
fact that labour-saving appliances are in use in every direction 
where mechanism can profitably be employed. 

Having got the new Clutha Works thoroughly established, 
the deceased senior partner of the firm was in a position to rest 
from his labours very much more than was the case thirty or 
forty years ago; and ultimately, in 1883, he retired from the busi- 
ness which he had done so much to create and establish. He did 
so in favour of the present partners, three of whom are his sons 
and the others near relatives. 

The gentleman who has just passed away in the fulness of 
years never became a public man in the ordinary sense of the 
term. He had no ambition to mix himself up with the fervid 
workers in parochial, municipal, ecclesiastical, or imperial poli- 
tics, and yet in each of those branches of public policy. he had 
his own firm convictions. Nor did he become much engaged 
in any other departments of public work. He was, however, a 
Justice of the Peace for the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire and for 
his native county of Dumbarton. For the last quarter of a cen- 
tury or thereby he resided at Blairvaddich, which he much 
preferred to town life. He was twice married, and is survived 
by his widow and by his three sons and three daughters. Up 
till his death Mr. MacLellan was the chairman of the Glasgow 
and Londonderry Steamship Company, the oldest concern of 


the kind in the world. He succeeded his uncle, Mr. Lewis 
MacLellan, in that post, and the concern has as its managing 
partner the well-known and much-esteemed Mr. Alexander A. 
Laird. The deceased was likewise the chairman of the Scot- 
tish board of directors of the Queen Insurance Company. In 
respect of his political proclivities he was an ardent Conserva- 
tive, and he also took the Conservative side in the politics of 
the Free Church, with which he was connected from the time 
of the Disruption. He was a warm adherent and liberal sup- 
porter of the Free Church, and for many years an elder in John 
Knox’s Church, Glasgow—Jonathan Anderson’s of thirty or 
forty years ago. In private life he was a most estimable man, 
honourable in all his dealings, charitable in a very marked 
degree, universally respected by those persons who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and an excellent example of the 
old type of Glasgow citizen. 


DRAINAGE OF MARGATE. 


THE Local Government Board inspector, Mr. Arnold Taylor, 
has concluded the further stage of this inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Margate, and the matter now awaits the decision of the 
Department. It will be remembered that the scheme recom- 
mended by Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E, proposed to convey 
the drainage of the town ina deep tunnel through the chalk 
cliffs to Foreness Point, where strong tides exist, which, it is 
hoped, will carry the refuse matter out to sea. The Corpora- 
ton and the ratepayers, however, are sharply divided in opinion 
as tothe merits of the scheme. And at the previous inquiry, 
held three months ago, counsel attended and engineering 
witnesses of the highest repute in sanitary matters were 
examined on either side. The meeting last week had for its 
object to hear the views of the landowners beyond the borough, 
viz. Mr. Frend, Mr. Tomline, and the Charity Commission, 
through whose lands the sewer is intended to pass continuously 
for over amile. They all objected to the interference caused 
by the works and to the foul smells which must arise from this 
long subterranean chamber or gallery during periods variously 
estimated at three to eight hours, and occurring twice in each 
twenty-four hours, when the sewage would be locked up await- 
ing its discharge into the sea, according to the varying con- 
ditions of winds and tides. They called as witnesses Mr. 
Abernethy, C.E., himself an owner of property in the district, 
Mr. Shone, C.E., and Mr. Dunlop, the surveyor by whom all 
the lands required for the Manchester Ship Canal undertaking 
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were stated to have been recently purchased. They all spoke 
strongly as to the serious damage to outside interests, for 
which, moreover, only a very limited amount of compensation 
had been provided in the estimate. Mr Bidder, QC., for the 
promoters, said the Marquis Conyngham, the owner of the 
foreshore where the sewage was to be discharged, was not 
among the objectors : and the outfall sewer, though no doubt a 
deep one, would be an advantage to the opposing landowners, 
if their lands were ever built upon hereafter. Re recalled Sir 
F. Bramwell, C.E, Mr. G. Chatterton, C.E., and Mr. B. 
Latham, C.E., to express their unabated confidence in the 
scheme. Mr. Pembroke Stephens, Q.C., with whom was Mr. 
J. Abernethy, in reply, said tone of the engineers asserted this 
to be the only method of draining Margate effectually. The 
evidence had been distinctly the other way, and this plan 
actually reversed the natural drainage flow. People were 
beginning to find out that turning crude sewage into the sea 
was a mistake. This was shown by the latest experience of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works at Crossness and the recent 
action of the authorities at Southampton. Outside owners of 
valuable estates ought not to have a perilous work of this kind 
put upon them, unless for some clear public advantage not 
attainable in any other way. Here alternative and perhaps 
better modes of drainage existed, and the town itself was in 
conflict on the question. The inspector announced that he 
would view the proposed outfall and line of the work before 
making his report to the Department. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, WINDSOR. 


At the Royal Agricultural Show, Windsor, the St. Pancras 
Ironwork Company have one of the most generally-attractive 
exhibits in the yard, a very complete stable with stalls and box, 
paved, drained, and finished throughout, being shown. Not 
only are this well-known firm’s stable fittings as shown here of 
the safest and most practically useful character, but they seem 
to give pleasure to the sightseers on account of the tasteful 
designs and colours used. Their special vitreous tiles for walls 
struck us particularly as being free from the dazzling effect on 
horses’ eyes of the usual glazed tiles, and much superior to 
them in beauty of colour. Their patent system of drainage 
and paving, such as has been adopted in Her Majesty’s stables, 
seems admirable, and to answer every requirement from the 
coachman’s and sanitary engineer’s standpoints. We noticed 
also some very good patterns of mangers for hunters, such as 


have been supplied to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. This firm 
also exhibit various fittings for cow-houses, piggeries, and iron 
staircases, one of which they have recently fixed up in the 
Round Tower at Windsor Castle. 

Mr. W. Edington, of Railway Approach, London Bridge, ex- 
hibits at Stand No. 54, his excellent improved mortar-mill, which 
is so well known to builders, and without which no building of 
any scale can be carried out with economy. Among its great 
advantages are the ease with which it can be removed from one 
scene of operations to another, no taking to pieces being re- 
quired, and owing to the mode of its construction it can be 
loaded ready for shifting in ten minutes, and also the ease with 
which it can be set up, no concrete bed being required, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SYDNEY. 


WE have received reports of the Board of Technical Educa- 
tion of Sydney, New South Wales, which shows the progress 
of that branch in so distant a part of the empire. The first regular 
class for technical education in the colony of which there is 
any record, was established by the committee of the Mechanics’ 
School of Arts in 1865, and conducted by Mr. Norman Selfe 
(the present acting president), for teaching mechanical drawing 
to young engineers, and among those who attended Mr. Selfe’s 
classes, four are now the proprietors and managers of important 
engineering establishments in New South Wales or Queensland. 
Mineralogy and geology classes were in operation in 1869, a 
school of design in 1870, and chemistry classes in 1871, but 
nothing further was done to systematise the work until in 1873 
the proposal by Mr. E. Dowling, the present secretary of the 
Board, to establish a technical or working men’s college was 
entertained by the members of the Sydney Mechanics’ School 
of Arts, and three allotments at the rear of the premises, 
having a total measurement of 79 feet by 59 feet, leased for 
that purpose. From 1874 to 1877 the question of further 
class accommodation was considered by the several committees 
of the School ef Arts, but no active steps taken in the matter 
until a mortgage of 5,000/. had been redeemed, and the sum of 
over 1,500/. stood to the credit of that institution. In 1877 the 
members authorised the expenditure of 5,o00/. for alterations 
and additions to the School of Arts, which amount was obtained 
from the Savings Bank at 53 per cent. interest. In 1878 
Parliament granted 2,oco/. towards the inauguration of the 
Technical College, and many new classes were commenced in 
the buildings erected for the purpose early in that year. For 
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the following five years the college was carried on in connection 
with the School of Arts, and largely increased in the numbers 
of its classes and students. 

In 1883, it having been decided by the Stuart Government, 
at the instance of the Hon. G. H. Reid, Minister of Public In- 
struction, to establish a State system of technical education in 
New South Wales, the management ofthe Technical College 
was transferred, on October 1, from the committee of the 
School of Arts to a Board of representatives chosen from the 
officers of educational institutions and professional and trade 
societies. The accommodation of the School of Arts being 
found inadequate by the Board for the requirements of the 
College, large blocks of buildings in Sussex and Kent Streets, 
the Public School in Castlereagh Street, and rooms in the 
Royal Arcade, were also obtained for class purposes. Itinerant 
lecturers on agriculture, chemistry, physics, geology, mineralogy, 
and mining were also engaged to lecture in the country towns, 
and the names of a large number of intending students obtained 
for several branch technical schools which have since been 
formed in the northern, southern, and western districts of the 
colony. 

Following out the principle laid down by the City of London 
Guilds for their own guidance, the Board of Technical Educa- 
tion resolved that the object of technical instruction in New 
South Wales would be to improve the industrial knowledge of 
workmen by teaching the sciences and principles underlying 
their handicrafts, and that such teaching should be illustrated 
by the best apparatus and machines that can be obtained, and 
by visits to workshops, manufactories, &c. There are now 
over fifty classes in operation at the Sydney Technical College 
alone, and the Board has endeavoured, as far as the funds 


placed at its disposal would permit, to establish a class in any | 


other industrial subject on the application of twelve intending 
students, and on payment of the fee. Mechanical classes 


have been held for several years in bricklaying, masonry, | 


carpentry and joinery, cabinetmaking plumbing, carriage- 
building, fitting and turning, boiler-making, house-painting and 
decorating, modelling, &c., similar to those in operation at the 
Finsbury Technical College, or other institutions under the 
City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education ; and competent instructors have been 
selected from workmen to impart to artisans and apprentices 
the sciences relating to their trades. A student having 
attended a course of lectures or teaching in any class, and 
satisfied the examiner as to his technical knowledge and 


ability in the use of tools, is granted a certificate to that effect. 
A student passing through the required course in any depart- 
ment, and producing satisfactory certificates for each class, is 
granted a certificate as industrial expert. 

One of the principal objects of the system of industrial 
instruction now being conducted by the Board is to endeavour 
to qualify colonial youths for employment in the higher 
branches of the decorative, plastic, constructive, and other 
mechanical arts. Drawing, modelling, and construction have 
therefore been taught at the Sydney Technical College for 
several years past, and the necessary workshops have been 
erected and furnished with suitable machinery for the purpose 
of imparting manual training, so as to illustrate the principles 
underlying the engineering and building trades. Numbers of 
students are now attending the courses of study prescribed in 
the curriculum, and endeavouring to obtain class certificates at 
the annual examinations, and the higher certificates of indus- 
trial expert, which can only be secured by satisfying the 
examiners in several subjects. The prescribed courses of 
study in freehand, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
building construction, modelling and design, have proved 
highly beneficial to many colonial trades and industries, as is 
evidenced by beautiful decorations on the buildings erected of 
late years in Sydney, by many articles made by the students in 
the classes, and from the accounts now given of the methods of 
instruction pursued by the teachers. A class for design, open 
only to students who have completed the two years’ course in 
freehand drawing, is now being held by the instructor in art, 
and many works by its students are shown in the court. It is 
believed that when the additional course of three years in 
design is completed, the knowledge then gained will be largely 
utilised for the benefit of many colonial industries, such as 
stone-carving, terra-cotta work, weaving, illumination, illustra- 
tion, &c., more especially as attention is directed to 
the suitableness of the Australian fauna and flora for 
decorative purposes. In order to enable school teachers 
to receive instruction in freehand, geometrical, and per- 
spective drawing, special classes have been held in the 
metropolitan and country districts, and they have been attended 
by many employés of the Department of Public Instruction, in 
order to gain that elementary art knowledge which they could 
not obtain by any other means, and which they have afterwards 
imparted to the children placed under their charge. The trade 
classes recommended by the recent Royal Commission on 
Technical Education in England have obtained considerable 
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development in the Sydney College, especially in its depart- 
ments of architecture, engineering, and art. Practical tests 
in mechanical work, given to young artisans and apprentices at 


the annual examinations held for the last four years, have 


shown that many of them possess considerable manual skill, 
and that they have also profited by the theoretical instruction 
given has been proved by the answers given to the questions in 
the papers set them by the examiners. The collection of 
models in wood, stone, and other materials made in the 
carpentry, masonry, plumbing, painting, naval architecture, 
boilermaking, turning and fitting, and other trade classes for 
this Exhibition, together with a large number of well-executed 
drawings of the students, should prove interesting to visitors as 
showing the methods adopted to improve the applied arts in 
New South Wales. Many young men have gratefully acknow- 
ledged that they have obtained promotion to the positions of 


foremen, and to other responsible posts, owing to the superior | 


téchnical knowledge acquired at the Sydney Technical College, 
and the certificates given by the Board have been the means of 
otherwise securing remunerative employment for numbers of 
its late students, not only in New South Wales, but also in the 
other colonies. 

The department of art is under the supervision of Mr. 
Lucien Henry. The course of instruction in the department 
of architecture, with Mr. J. F. Hennessy as instructor (who is 
silver medallist and Ashpitel prizeman of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, London), is designed for evening students, | 


and includes the use of drawing instruments, drawing to. scale, 
copying drawings, enlarging and altering sizes, orders and styles 
of architecture, working out complete designs of buildings from 


sketches and partial assistance, draft specifications, colouring | 


and neatly-finishing set of plans, inch scale and full-sized detail 
drawing for foremen and clerks of works, perspective drawing, 
building with accessories, finished with pen-and-ink shading. 
Regular courses of lectures are delivered by the instructor in 
historical architecture, building construction, building materials, 
sanitation, ventilation, and the principles of design. The class 


for quantities meets on Friday evenings. In connection with | 


this department the following trade classes are held, viz.:— 
Carpentry and joinery—teacher, Mr. John Gardiner ; masonry 
—teacher, Mr. John Howie; bricklaying—teacher, Mr. J. 


Broadhurst; cabinet-making—teacher, Mr. T. Walker ; car- | 


riage building—teacher, Mr. S. Lownds. During the short time 
this department has been in existence its influence has been 
widely felt, and its marked success has been most gratifying, 


especially in the examinations held by the South Kensington 
art authorities, as during the last four years one bronze medal, 
two book prizes, and eighteen third-grade prizes have been 
gained by the students for architectural designs. In the 
technological examinations held this year by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute twenty-one students from the archi- 
tectural school passed, . ro receiving first-class certificates, and 
four second-class certificates—two in honours grade, and one 
obtaining a prize. 

The Treasury advances to the Board from the Parliamentary 
vote amounted in 1887 to 16,9717. 15s. 7¢. This sum has been 
expended as follows :—Allowances to teachers and instructors 
of Sydney Technical College (exclusive of fees paid by. 
students, 1,659. 13s.), 6,1907. 9s. 5d. ; administration—salaries, 
&c., 2,6917. 10s. -2d.; rent, 3,124/ 195. 2d.; apparatus, 
5842. 5s. Iod.; printing, 476/. 75. 6d. ; advertising, 393¢. 145. 6d. ; 
library, 72. 12s. 6d.; fittings, 997. 155. 9@.; lectures, 289/. 16s. ; 
examiners’ fees, 272/. 65.; prizes, 1o1/. 13s. 11d.; lighting, 
4122. 8s. 2d.; stationery, 90/. 16s. 4d.; analysing, 59/. 175. 5 
experimental manures, Rookwood farms, 89/. 185. 5d. ; general 
and petty expenses, 213/. 175. 6d. Country classes :—Allow- 
ances to teachers (exclusive of fees paid by students, 
466/. 19s. 3d.), 1,760. tos. 6d, ; travelling and other expenses, 
rent, &c., 5112 175. 4d. 

The principal defect in the operations of the Sydney Tech- 
nical College as regards convenience and economical working 
is that its operations have to be conducted in four different 
streets in the city, instead of the several departments being 
held in one central building especially constructed for the pur- 
poses, as in similar institutions elsewhere. The Board has for 
several years recommended that a suitable building for the 
metropolitan institution should be erected in a central position, 
as a great saving could thereby be effected in payments for 
rental, administration, teaching, &c. Many of the students 


| find it impossible during the summer months to bear the 


intense heat of the present badly-ventilated classrooms, and 
there can be no.doubt that the numbers attending would largely 
increase if a properly constructed building, similar to those now 
being erected for new departments in the Sydney University, 
was also provided for the purpose of the Technical College. 


| The buildings now used by many of the classes in Sussex Street 


were originally erected for stores, and although the best avail- 
able at the time of leasing, they cannot be made to properly 
serve the purposes of a large educational institution like the 
Technical College. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


‘THE progress of the work of excavation on the Ship Canal may 
be judged from a statement of a single week’s work on No. 3 
section (Frodsham). The work was done, of course, under the 
most favourable conditions as to weather, state of the ground, 
&c., but when every allowance is made the record shows what 
wonderful progress is being made with the aid of steam 
navvies. The machine is the German excavator. On the Ist 
inst. (Saturday), working 53 hours, it filled 351 waggons; on 
the 3rd, working 84 hours, 509; on the 4th, 10 hours, 714; on 
the 5th, 10 hours, 736; on the 6th, 10 hours, 721 ; and on the 
7th, 10 hours, 732—total, 3,762 waggons. Each waggon 
arries away 4 cubic yards of earth; so that in the six days 
above mentioned there were excavated 15,052 cubic yards by 
means of the one machine. On May 9 the excavator made a 
record which has not yet been beaten. In 10 hours it excavated 
o60 cubic yards of earth, filling 765 waggons. 
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BOSSED LEATHERS. 

TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| C. E. BIRCH 

and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 


Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
ally superintends all 
Orders entrusted to 


ITARY SPECIALTIES. him. 


SAN 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 
180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CRaree ee Chippendale, and other Styles 
nuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 
OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


THOS. BONTOR & CO. 


All other Carpets, of Superior 
Quality, at 


35 &36 OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


sistas Medals, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. 
Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


SMEE « 
COBAY 


(LATE W, A. & S, SMEED 


SSR gr ke ge 
SS TTL yn 
{ i 
Mi 
Sees 3 
Bi: 
ay it 
ears H 


Houses Completely furnished oe sear 
ESTIMATESEDESICNS FREE Si. 10.0 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


” UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
HERBERT HANKS 


(Late with Firm of BATTAM, HEY WOOD & HANKS), 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 
ESTIMATES AND TENDERING SOLICITED, 
39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London. 


W. C. CLARKE & CO., 


ART DECORATORS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE. 


ARCHITECTS DESIGNS carefully carried 
out or Designs submitted. 


10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 


GILLOW & C0. 
FURNITURE, 


SCULPTURED AND INLAID. 
DECORATIONS IN WOOD AND PLASTER. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
CURTAIN FABRICS. 


406 OXFORD STREET. 
PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™E.C. 


_ EMBOSSED WALL-PAPERS, 


NEW EFFECTS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c., 


Of Exceptional Beauty and Moderate in Price. 


aa| WILKINSON & SON, 


DECORATORS, 
8 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


DEPOT, 
19 Old Cavendish Street. 


GODFREY GILES «Co., 

Late the Lincrusta & GENERAL DECORATING COMPANY, 

ART DECORATION azo 
CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


G. CHANT, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, Con Cc. 

A Large Stock of Hall, Dining, Dr AWwings 
and Bed Room Fur nitur e, inall the 
prevailing Styles. 

Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
oodwork. 

Designs and Prices on Application. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


(ra irst-class), GILDER and HOUSE-PAINTER, &c., is open to 
ke Contracts for the Trade, or ees ‘Architects’ re- 
ce Free estimates given on applic 
_KARL SABOW, 27 North Street, "Knights bridge. 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 


89 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
AND MOORFIELDS, 


cyanea 


KING HENRY'S WALK, 
BALLS POND ROAD, N. 


DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


HOUSE, HOTEL & CLUB 


FURNISHERS 


DECORATORS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SEHORLAND’S 
PATENT WARM-AIR GENERATING 


MADE IN EVERY DESIGN. 
|INCET-FOR 


9) WARNAIR Adopted by the Principal School Boards throughout the 
wisp ft the Kingdom. 


Lot} 
igi MANY THOUSANDS IN USE 


| | 


— 
INLET-FOR: ec \ 


Mansions, Cottages, &c., &c. 


(i SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Pe Sings: CARNELLEY, Esq., D.Sc. (London), F.C.8., Professor of Chemistry, 


PF Says in his Report on the cost and efficiency of the heating and ventilation of Schools :— 
6c 


a ‘Manchester Grates’ are much more effective in keeping the air of the rooms pure 
2 —_-- than ordinary Grates 


S. W. STOKES, Esq., H.M. Inspector of Schools for Southwark, in his 
Report on Warming and Ventilating, says :—“ Experience leaves no doubt upon my mind 
that the Manchester School Grate affords the best means of warming a School. It also 
promotes ventilation, which is not adequately provided in schoolrooms.” 


Lk E. H. SHORLAND, 
ee m St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine St., Matiohesteb, 


LEONI'S 


Zecal()| GAS RANGES, OVENS, 
a | STEAMERS, ETC., 


Specially designed for 
HOTELS, CLUBS, RESTAURANTS, and 
other Establishments, 


Where high-class Cookery is carried on. Undeniable references can be 
given to well-known Establishments, 


A HIGH-CLASS DINNER FOR TWO 
HUNDRED GENTLEMEN, 


Consisting of TWELVE COURSES, has been cooked at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE with LEONT’S GAS RANGES, at a cost of 
3s. Od. for GAS, including the Heating of all Dishes a Plates, 


Ny ie : L to tke 
pore — scm | WAN 2 HARDEN © STAR, LEWIS & SINCLAIR 
(AOR ORIOOT | / COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ae Pg a) Py 


Esha 


mete Ni 1l14 CANNON STREET, 


TH (iii scale lig 


Spice fast BORDON, E.C. 
S. LEONI, Manager. 


a Msi Stn 
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i : In Schools, Asylums, Hospitals, Banks, Palaces, Jails, Workhouses, — 
| 


Hundreds of Testimonials and New Illustrated Price List Free on application. 


Special Drawings and Quotations submitted on Arphen es | 
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